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RIVEU  DELAWARE. 

Report  of  the  f;otnmissioners  appointed  on  tlie  part  of 
the  State  of  Peniisyliaiiia,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  relative  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
River  Delaware. — Head  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, December  13,  1834. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repress itafives  of  the  Com- 
moiiweulth  tf  Fennsylmnia. 

GentletTipn. — I  herewith  transmit  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  certain  resolutions  of  the  Leg-islature,  "  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,"  together 
wiih  the  agreement  executed  by  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Slate  of  New  .lersey,  in  relation  to  that  subject,  and 
accompanying  documents,  and  to  which  I  respectfully 
invite  the  immediate  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. GEO:  WOLF. 

Harrisburg,  December  12th,  1834. 

To  GBonaE  Wolf, 

Governor  of  the  CommonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  undersigned  commissioners  appoin'ed  in  obe- 
dience to  two  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "relative  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  tile  Dela- 
ware," approved  the  10th  A[)ril,  1832,  and  the  8ih 
February,  1833,  respectfully  report: 

That  on  the  22d  November  last,  tliey  executed  an 
agreement  with  G.rret  D,  Wall,  Jolm  M.Sherrerd.and 
Peter  J.  Str)ker,  Esquires,  cnmmis>ioiieis  appointed 
by  viitue  of  similar  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  Should 
this  agreement  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  both  States,  the  controversy  which  has  hereto- 
fore existed  between  them,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  t!ie  Delaware,  will  be  finally,  and,  they  be- 
lieve, happily  adjusted. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  joint  commissioners,  which  brought  them  to  the 
final  result:  The  unde  signed  will,  tlierefore,  confine 
themselves  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the  reasons  why 
they  entered  into  such  an  arrangement,and  then  leave  it 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  for  their  adoption  or  rejection. 

When  they  visited  the  Delaware,  in  September  last, 
they  tbund  that  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  compa- 
ny, were  enjoyingj  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  canal,  by  means  of  a 
feeder  at  the  head  of  Bull's  Island.  The  Canal  Com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania,  had  also  erected  temporary 
but  very  inadequate  works  at  Wells'  Falls,  by  means  of 
which,  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
below  Ne  V  Hope  was  partially  supplied  with  water. — 
These  woiks  had,  on  both  sides,  been  constructed  in 
Tiolalioii  of  the  spirit  of  the  compact  of  1783,  between 
the  two  States,  "  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  juris- 
diction of  the  river  Delaware."  What  then  was  to  be 
done.i'  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  either  State  would 
abandon  the  u^e  of  her  canals  for  want  of  water,  whilst 
the  river  was  flowing  past  them.  The  true  policy,then, 
was  to  grant  to  each  as  much  and  only  as  much  water 
as  might  be  necessary  to  supply  her  canals,  but  under 
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such  restrictions  that  the  least  possible  injury  might  be 
done  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Tlie  right  to  the  free 
use  of  the  stream  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  both  States 
long  before  these  canals  were  projected.  Those  most 
interested  in  its  enjoyment,  are  a  hardy  and  industrious 
race  of  watermen,  who  have  made  "  the  running  of  the 
river"  the  business  ot  their  lives.  Any  !  greement  which 
should  fail  to  secure  their  rights,  would  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  sanctioned  by  either  State. 

A  great  error  was  committed  in  the  location  of  the 
Penn-ylvania  canal,  by  not  making  its  bottom  level  two 
feet  lower.  Had  this  been  done,  it  might  have  been 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  through  the  feeder, 
without  the  aid  of  a  dam.  '1  his  m  stake  was  not  dis- 
covered  until  it  was  ton  late  to  be  corrected  without 
great  expense  and  trouble, and  without  abandoning  the 
use  of  the  whole  canal,  until  the  section  iinmediately 
below  New  H<ipe  could  be  excavated  to  the  proper 
level.  It  then  became  proper  to  obtain  the  con.seiit  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  erection  of  such  a  dam  as  would,  at 
all  times,  supply  the  Pennsylvania  canal  with  water, 
and  thus  jjlace  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Dela- 
ware and  Uai  itan  canal,  winch,  by  means  of  the  admi- 
rable position  of  this  feeder,  abstracts  the  water  from 
the  river  without  any  dam. 

The  agreement  secures  to  Penns\lvania  the  right  of 
constructing  a  dam  at  Wells'  Falls, not  exceed  ng  three 
feet  in  heiglit  above  the  surface  of  low  water  at  the 
head  of  the  Falls,  with  a  sluice  sixty  feet  wide.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  dy,  the  engineer  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners,  such  a  dam  of  two  feet  in 
height,  wotdd  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose.  In 
making  a  permanent  [provision,  however,  it  was  thought 
best  to  insert  three  feet,  and  thus  avoid  all  difficulties 
»  hi(  h  might  occur  in  time  to  come.  This  was  deemed 
the  more  proper,  as  Mr.  Douglas,  the  engineer  of  the 
New  Jersey  commissioni  IS,  is  of  opinion  that  a  higher 
dam  than  two  feet  would  be  required.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  this  dam  shall  be  raised  no  higher 
than  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 

In  considering  tlie  provisions  made  to  secure  and  fa- 
cilitate the  river  navigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  view 
them  both  as  regards  the  descending  and  the  ascend 
ing  trade.     Ar|d  first  in  regard  to  the  descending 
trade: 

Wells'  Falls  have  presented  more  difficulties  to  w.a- 
termen  than  any  other  portion  of  the  river  between 
Easton  and  tide.  Indeed  they  have,  at  this  place,  been 
obliged  to  e.mploy  pilots  at  considerable  expense;  and 
even  then,  their  craft  have  often  been  cast  away.  The 
channel,  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
contemplated  datn, passes  betwt  en  two  ledges  of  rocks, 
each  terminated  by  large  and  high  rocks  between  fifty 
and  sixty  feet  apart.  If  this  channel  be  missed,  the 
descending  raft  or  boat  is  made  a  wreck,  unless  when 
the  water  is  very  high.  Tlie  proposed  sluice  will  be  a 
perfect  security  against  this  danger,  and  will  render  the 
employment  of  pilots  unnecessary.  According  to  the 
language  of  the  agreement,  i's  walls  must  be  made  of 
subs'antial  timber  crib  work,  filled  with  stones,  and  the 
upper  ends  thereiif,  extending  into  the  dam,  shall  be 
made  sufficiently  high  to  afford  an  index  to  water-Tieii 
of  the  channel  prepared  (or  them.  It  must  be  "  at  least 
tliree  hu'  dred  feet  long,  or  longer  if  necessary,  to  make 
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a  secure  descending  navigation."  Tl'.e  descending  crift 
will  tluis  be  safely  passed  through  these  ledges  of  rocks 
which  constitute  the  greatest  danger  in  the  Falls,  with 
the  increased  def)tl"i  of  water  wiiich  will  be  forced  into 
the  channtl  by  the  dam.  Indeed,  ju'iging  from  the 
opinions  of  the  engineers, as  well  as  those  of  experienced 
watermen,  a  similar  dam  and  sluice  ought  to  have  been 
coi^structed,  merelj'  to  improve  the  descending  navig-a- 
tion  of  the  river,  without  any  reference  to  (1)6  supply 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  with  vi'ater.  The  experience 
which  we  have  had  of,  the  effiicts  of  dams  and  sluices 
on  our  other  rivers,  pi'oves  that  such  woiks  as  those 
p'oposed  ought  not  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  most  tim- 
id. '1  hat  they  will  be  executed  in  good  faith,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  should  it  be  sanc- 
tioned, cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

Next  in  regard  (o  the  ascending  river  trade.  Tliis 
is  now  conducted  by  what  are  called  Durham  boats. — 
These  are  falling  gradually  into  disuse,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  whole  ascen:ling  trade,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  must  ere  long-  pass  through  the  canals  on  either 
side  of  (he  river.  Whilst  any  citizen,  however,  desires 
to  use  the  natural  stieam  for  this  purpose,  his  right  to 
do  so  is  unquestionable.  The  proposed  agreement 
provides  for  such  persons  a  much  better  and  more  se- 
cure navigation  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  It  takes 
their  boats  into  the  Pennsylvania  canal  below  the  Falls, 
by  two  wooden  locks  at  the  mouth  of  Neely's  creek, 
and  passes  them  out  into  the  dam  above  the  Falls 
thr  ugh  the  guard  lock;  and  this  free  of  toll.  The 
most  difficult  and  dai'g-erous  navigation  of  the  whole 
river  is  thus  avoided. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Guy,  will  amount  to  §27,000. 

Whilst  ihls  arrangement  secures  both  the  ascending 
and  descending'  trade  of  the  river,it  provides  the  means, 
without  anv  additional  expense,  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal.  The  guard  lock  necessary  at  the  head  of  our 
feeder,  and  the  deep  water  which  will  be  created 
across  the  river  by  the  dam,  will,  should  the  Delaware 
and  Rarlian  company  lock  down  into  it  from  their  leed- 
er,  make  this  communication  complete.  Although  the 
agreement  does  not  slipuhite  that  this  shall  be  done, 
and  both  parties  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  they 
think  proper,  yet  the  public  interest  and  convenience 
must  soon  accomplish  this  purpose.  Indeed  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Canal  Commissioners 
have  it  already  in  serious  contemplation. 

'I  hero  is  no  place  on  the  river  where  this  communi- 
cation can  be  conveniently  effected,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  except  at  Wells'  Falls. 
It  is  natural  for  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  com- 
pany to  prefer  that  it  should  be  made  at  Black's  Eddy, 
which  is  but  a  very  short  distance  abore  the  hf-ad  of 
their  feeder.  But  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
Pennsylvania  must  lose  a  large  portion  of  toll  upon  her 
canal,  between  Black's  Eddy  and  New  Hope,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  iTiiles,  without  any  corresponding 
advantages  to  the  public.  For  whether  a  boat  passes 
out  of  one  canal  into  the  other,  at  B'ack's  Eddy,  or  at 
New  Hope,  can  make  no  material  diffiirence  except  to 
those  who  receive  the  tolls. 

From  this  connection  at  New  Hope,  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  can;d  company  must,  notwithstanding,  de- 
rive important  advantages.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
form  any  estiinate  of  the  quantity  of  co;il  from  the  Le- 
high which  must  thus  be  drawn  into  their  canal  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  market  at  New  York.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  fruitful  and  annually  increas- 
ing source  of  revenue. 

That  portion  of  New  Jersey  along  the  route  of  the 
canal  is  greatly  in  need  of  liir,e,and  the  country  around 
New  Hope,  in  Pennsylvatiia,  can  supply  this  want  to 
any  extent  which  may  be  required.  Indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  article  may  be  sent  in  large  quanti- 


ties through  the  same  cliannel  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
Besides,  the  feeder  was  originally  destined  merely  to 
supply  the  cimal  with  water,  and  not  to  become  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  company.  By  the  proposed 
connection,  however,  that  paitof  it  between  Lamberts- 
ville  (opposite  to  New  Hope)  and  Ti'enton,  will  be- 
come in  itself  an  important  and  profitable  canal. 

A  connecti  n  at  this  point  will  furnish  to  the  people 
of  bo'h  States,  along  the  Delaware,  tlie  benefits  of  the 
rival  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  be- 
ing made  as  near  to  the  latter  city  as  practicable,  will 
yield  no  undue  advantages  to  the  former. 

Had  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  been  limited  to 
the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  canal  below  New  Hope 
with  water,  they  might  probably  have  recommended  a 
dam  and  feeder  at  Cutbush's  Island.  But  when  they 
consider  this  subject  as  essentially  connected  with  a 
communication  between  the  two  canals,  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  rf-cnrnmending  Wells'  Falls  as  the  place 
from  whence  Pennsylvania  ought  to  take  the  water  for 
this  purpose. 

The  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  question  has  been  so 
clearly  elucidated  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  Mr.  Ingham,  who  resides  near  the  spot,  and 
possesses  both  a  general  and  local  knowledge  of  the 
subject, that  they  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  it  with 
their  report. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Kneass,  the  engineer  former- 
ly employed  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  unn'er  the  direction  of 
the  board,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  he  made  his  ex- 
aminations, a  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  o-f 
the  river  existed  at  Scudder's  Falls,  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  Trenton  Delaware  Falls  company. 
In  October  last,  when  the  Commissioners  of  both  States 
I  met  at  Trenton,  they  went  upon  the  ground,  and  found 
that  it  had  been  so  far  removed  as  no  longer  to  pre  sent 
any  very  serious  impediment.  The  company  have  since 
adopted  a  resolution  pledging  themselves  that  tht-re 
shall  not  in  future  be  ;iny  cause  of  complaint;  and  the 
State  of  New  .lersey  has,  by  the  agreement,  undertak- 
en, that  this  obstruction  shall  be  removed  or  otherwise 
obviated. 

1  he  undersigned  Commissioners  herewith  transmit 
the  report  of  Mr.  Kneass,  of  the  2d  April,  1834,  toge- 
ther with  his  drawings  of  the  river  from  Eiiston  to  tide; 
!  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gay  on  the  17th  October  last, with  his  report  of  the  27th 
of  the  same  month;  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Dou- 
glas to  the  New  Jersey  Commissioners;  and  the  paper 
submitted  by  Mr.  Ingham  to  the  Per  nsj  lvanla  Commis- 
sioners, at  New  Hope,  on  the  27th  September  last. 

In  conchision.the  undersigned  embrace  this  occasion 
publicly  to  express  their  sense  of  the  liberal,  frank  and 
friendly  disposition  manifested  by  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioners, throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceeding's. 
With  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration. 
We  remain  truly  yours, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
JOSEPH  BURKE, 
hOBERTS  VAUX. 

December  1834. 

AGREEMENT 

Between  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stales  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  river  Delaware. 

An  Agreement  made  and  concluded  between  James 
Buchanan,  Joseph  Burke,  and  Roberts  Vaux,  Commis- 
sioners appointed  b)'  virtue  of  certain  resolutions  of  the 

j  Li'gislattire  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Garret  D.  Wall,  John 
M.  :^herrerd,  and  Peter  J.  Stryker,  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  virtue  of  similar  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jer-ey: 

First.  It  is  declared  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
may  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  from  the  Delaware  ri- 

I  ver,  by  means  of  the  feeder  at  the  head  of  Bull's  Island, 
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as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canal  for  the  purposes  of  naviga 
tion. 

Second.  It  is  declared  Uiat  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia may  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken  from  tlie  Delaware 
river,  by  means  o-f  dams  and  feeders  at  Wells'  Falls,  as 
much  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  Dela- 
ware division  of  the  Pennsylvaaia  car.al,  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Philadelph'a,  should  the  canal  be  so  far  extend- 
ed, for  the  purposes  of  navig-atlon.  The  height  of  the 
dam  to  be  constructed  by  the  State  of  Pennbylvaiiia  at 
Wells'  Falls,  shall  not  exceed  three  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  low  water  at  the  head  of  the  Falls.  There  sliall 
be  a  sluice  in  the  dam  sixty  feet  wide,  and  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  long,  or  longer  if  necessary  to  make  a  se- 
cure descending  navigation.  The  walls  of  the  sluice  as 
well  as  the  dam  shal  be  made  of  substantial  timber  crib- 
woi'k,  filled  with  stones,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
sluice  v/alls  extending  into  the  dam  shall  be  made  suf- 
ficiently high  to  afford  an  index  to  watermen  of  the 
channel  prepared  for  them.  Boats  or  otliei-  craft  as- 
cending the  river  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal,  by  locks  con-,truoteJ  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Nelly's  creek;  and  the  said  boats  or  other  craft  ascend- 
ing the  river  shall  be  let  out  into  the  river  by  a  guard 
lock  or  lift  looks  at  the  head  of  the  Falls,  free  of  ex- 
pense. The  locks  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ad- 
mit all  boats  or  other  craft  which  can  navigate  the 
Pennsylvania  canal.  A  good  and  sufficient  channel 
shall  be  kept  open  above  the  dam,  of  sufficient  depth 
at  low  water  to  Hnat  said  ascending  boats  or  other  craft 
which  may  pass  from  the  said  canal,  to  a  corresponding 
depth  of  water  in  the  river,  and  aboi'e  tlie  suction  of 
the  said  sluice,  and  such  a  tow  path  as  may  be  necessa- 
ry for  this  purpose  shall  be  constructed.  Such  locks, 
channel  and  tow  path  shall,  at  all  times.be  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Third.  The  State  of  New  .Jersey  shall  cause  the  ob- 
structions to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  at 
Scudder's  Falls,  which  have  been  placed  there  by  tlie 
Trenton  Delaware  Falls  company,  to  be  removed  or 
otherwise  obviated. 

Fourth.  Nothing  herein  contained  .shall  be  construed 
to  impair  or  alter  the  contract  made  between  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  except  so  far  as  the  same  is  herein  de- 
clared. 

Fifth.  This  Agreement  shall  be  considered  as  a 
joint  compact  between  the  said  States,  and  the  citizens 
thereof  respectively,  whenever  the  Legislatures  of  the 
said  States  shall  severally  have  passed  laws,  a^.proving 
of  and  ratifying  the  same,  and  shall  thereafter  f  irever 
be  irrevocable  by  either  of  the  said  contracting  parties, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  oi  her. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
aforesaid  States,  have  set  our  hands  and  seals  to  two 
instruments  of  the  Agreement,  one  for  each  State,  at 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  twenty-second  day  of  No- 
vember,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  four. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
JOSEPH  BURKE, 
ROBERTS  VAUX, 
GARUET  D.  WALL, 
JOHI-,'  M.  SHERREKD, 
P.  J.  STRYKER. 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER 

Of  Instrudiuns  addressed  to  Edward  F.  Gay,  Esq- 

Lancasteh,  17th  October,  1834. 
Dear  Sir: — Mr.  Kneass,  the  former  engineer  of  the 
Commissioners,  having  made  no  report  concerning  the 
practicability  of  supplying  the  Pennsylvania  canal  with 
water  from  Wells'  Falls;  you  are  hereby  requested  to 
make  an  examination  of  that  portion  of  the  river,  with 


this  view.  Should  you  find  it  practicable,  you  will  re- 
port to  the  Commissioners  the  best  mode  of  supplying 
the  canal  from  this  point,  with  the  least  possible  injurv 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Please  to  be  particular 
in  stating  the  lieiglu  of  the  dam  which  may  be  necessa- 
ly  for  this  purpose,  and  describing  it  in  otiier  essential 
particulars,  You  will,  also,  dnvct  your  attention  to 
the  best  mode' of  counteracting  the  iinpediments  which 
such  a  dam  may  interpose  to  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending trade  by  the  natural  channel. 

Might  not  the  navigation,  of  the  river  be  completely 
secured  by  the  construciicn  of  an  outlet  lock  above  and 
another  below  the  fdls.?  And  iii  case  it  should  be  deem- 
ed expedient  lo  establish  a  communication  between 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  and  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  at  this  point,  would  not  the  upper  lock  serve, 
both  to  pass  the  river  trade,  and  effect  such  a  commu- 
nication 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense of  all  these  works. 

Does  tlie  Lehigh,  in  your  opinion,  afford  sufficient 
water,  at  all  seasons,  to  supply  the  canal  from  fiaston 
to  New  Hope.'' 

You  are,likewise,requested  to  examine  t'^e  obstruction 
which  lias  been  erected  at  Scudder's  Fails  by  the  I'l'en- 
ton  Delaware  P'alLs  company,  and  infoini  us,  whether 
there  is,  in  your  judgment,  any  mode  of  restoring  the 
navigation,  except  by  entirely  removing  the  nui ^ance. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  wiihin  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  Delaware  and  IJaritan  canal  company 
have  caused  their  feeder,  at  Bull's  Island,  to  be  deep- 
ened a  foot  or  more.  If  this  be  true,  wliat  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  navigation  of  the  river.' 

The  joint  commission  will  meet  at  Ti-enton,  on  Tues- 
day the  29th  instant:  at  which  time  it  is  expected  that 
your  report  will  be  prepared. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Pennsylvania  Commmis- 
sioners. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Chairman. 
Edward  E.  Gat,  Esa.  Engineer. 

MR.  GAY'S  REPORT. 

Lancastek,  Oct.  27th,  1834. 
To  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Fennsyluania  Commissioners. 
Sir: — In  conformity  with  your  instructions  of  the  17th 
inst.,  1  have  made  such  examinaiions  as  were  deemed 
necessary,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  oi  supplying 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  with  water,  at  IVtll's  Fulls,  on 
the  Delaware  river.  The  result  of  vidnch  is  an  assur- 
ance, that  it  is  practicable  to  supply  the  canal  at  that 
■place. 

As  my  limited  time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
general  desci'iption  of  the  river  at  JFcll's  Fulls,  I  will 
therefore  proceed  immediately  to  describe  the  mode 
which  appears  to  me  best  calculated  to  obtain  the 
desired  supply,  without  injury  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

The  present  dam  at  the  Fulls  as  constructed  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  extends  up  stream  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  v/estern  shore,  at  an  angle  of  about 
twenty  degrees  deflection  from  it.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  this  dam  two  hundred  and  six' een  feet  fui  ther 
up  the  stream,  thence  at  a  right  angle  with  the  course 
of  the  river,  to  connect  the  dam  with  the  Eastern,  or 
Jersey  shore,  leaving  a  sluice  of  sixty  feet  wide  in  the 
centre  or  main  channel  of  the  river,  for  the  passage  of 
arks,  rafts,  or  other  crafi,  descending  the  same. 

The  height  of  the  dam  contempl  .ted,  is  two  feet  iibote 
tliefurfjce  of  low  water  mark  at.  the  head  of  the  Falls, 
and  its  length  exclusive  of  the  old  dam  will  be  eight 
hundred  (800)  feet. 

The  sluice  is  designed  to  be  three  hundred  feet  long, 
extending  parallel  with  the  siream  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above,  and  the  same  distance  below  the  dam, 
both  the  sluice  and  dam,  should  be  formed  of  substantial 
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timber  crib  work,  filSed  with  stone,  and  the  upper  ends 
of  the  sluice  walls  be  made  sufficiently  high,  as  always 
to  afford  a  sure  index  to  the  luutermm  of  the  channel 
prepared  for  ihem.  The  length  of  tlie  sluice  walls  pro- 
posed, is  such,  as  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  fall  to  an 
angle,  sufficiently  small  to  admit  the  descending  trade 
always  to  pass  through  with  ease  and  safety. 

The  obstacles  wliich  nature  has  interposed  at  this 
place,  as  a  barrier  to  a  safe  navigation,  are  such  as  in- 
duces me  to  believe  that  I  hazard  nothing  in  expressing 
my  opinion,  that  the  dam  and  sluice  proposed,  will, 
if  properly  constructed,  instead  of  injuring,  be  a 
decided  improvement  to  the  descending  navigation  of 
the  Falls. 

The  sluice  will,  by  concentrating  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  water  than  has  heretofore  flowed  in  the  natural 
boat  channel,  enable  persons  who  are  at  o// accustomed 
to  the  river,  to  pass  these  falls  without  the  aid  of  a  Pilot, 
which  is  now  considered  necessary.  Indeed,  if  the 
proposed  dam  and  sluice  should  be  constructed,  it  will 
be  effecting  a  valuable  improvement  to  the  river  navi- 
gation at  this  important  point,  which  the  united  efforts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  s'lould  have  accom- 
plished several  years  ago  witiiout  reference  to  ilsutdity 
as  a  canal  feeder. 

I  n  order  to  secure  to  the  people,  the  advantage  of  an 
ascending  naviga  ion,  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the 
canal  with  the  river  by  a  set  ot  combined  locks  of 
seventeen  feet  lift,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Neely's 
creek,  about  one  mile  below  the  proposed  dam,  which 
will  enable  the  river  craft  to  pass  into  the  canal,  from 
whence  they  can  again  be  returned  to  the  river  by  the 
means  of  an  inlet  or  guard  lock  which  can  be  con- 
structed to  answer  the  treble  purpose  of  feeding  the 
canal,  of  passing  tlie  ascending  triide,  and  (if  locks  are 
constructed  or>  the  Jtrsey  side  of  the  river,)  of  afford- 
ing a  safe  and  easy  connection  with  the  Haritan  and 
Delaware  canal,  at,  or  near  Lambertsville. 

The  Lehigh  river  has,  during  the  past  season,  afford- 
ed an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  can  il  from  Easton 
to  Newhope,  and  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  always  be 
capable  of  doing  so.  The  time  however  may  come, 
when  a  more  active  trade  than  that  of  the  past  season, 
will  show  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  feeder  to  the 
canal,  at  some  point  on  the  Delaware,  above  Newhope. 

My  examination  of  the  obstruction  wliich  has  been 
erected  by  the  Trenton  water  company,  in  the  river  at 
Scudders'  Falls,  enables  me  to  say,  that  the  m.vigation 
at  that  place  cannot  be  perfectly  restored,  except  by 
the  removal  of  ihemownd  which  now  occupies  the  ori- 
ginal boat  channel.  It  may  however  be  considerably 
improved  by  the  removal  of  the  gravel  bar,  deposited 
near  the  head  of  the  mound,  and  by  the  erection  of  a 
wing  dam  from  the  outside  of  the  present  channel  to 
the  western  shore  of  the  river,  which  will  by  accumula- 
ting a  greater  body  of  water  in  the  channel  lessen  the 
present  liability  of  boats  to  ground — impediments  how- 
ever, will  alwajs  be  likely  to  accumulate  at  this  point, 
and  render  the  passage  of  boats  difficult,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  mound,  which 
presents  a  check  to  the  current  at  h'gh  water,  and 
thereby  forms  an  eddy,  the  natural  consequence  of 
which,  is  a  deposite  of  sand  or  gravel  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

In  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  by  deepening  the  head  of  the 
feeder  to  the  Karitan  and  Delaware  at  Bulls'  Island,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  On  a  visit 
to  the  point  in  question,  it  appeared  that  the  works 
contemplated  by  the  comp.any  at  the  entrance  of  the 
feeder  were  incomplete.  The  arrangement  however, 
is  one  which  is  calculated  to  place  at  the  command  of 
the  company,  a  large  portion  of  the  river  during  its 
lowest  st.ages— and  should  the  water  be  drawn  through 
the  feeder,  for  any  other  fhan  navigable  purposes,  it 
w  )uld  iti  all  probability  tend  to  injure  the  natural  navi- 
gation of  the  river  during  low  water. 


It  may  be  proper  to  remark  before  closing  this  report, 
that  the  eastern  end  of  the  proposed  dam  at  Wells' 
Falls,  would  terminate  on  a  mound  of  solid  rock,  which 
forms  the  bank  of  a  Raceway  belonging  to  the  Raritari 
and  Dt  laware  canal  company,  and  that  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam,  the  water  privilege  at  that  place  will  be 
mt.terially  eidianced  in  value. 

in  the  hope  that  you  will  excuse  this  brief  and  hasty 
report,  consequent  upon  the  limited  time  allowed  me, 
fro.n  other  engagements,  to  prepare  it,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  examination. 

I  remain. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
EDW'D.  F.  GAY,  Engineer. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  woi  ks  proposed  at  Wells' 
Falls,  is  as  follows: 

Dam  and  sluice  walls,  §12,500 
Inlet  or  guard  lock,  5,500 
Outlet  locks,  (of  wood,)  8,900 


Total, 


S2r,coo 


E.  F.  GAY,  Engineer. 


To  JoHiT  Sr.nosEAKT,  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia,  Joseph 
BuHKK,  Esquire,  of  Easton,  and  Waitkb  S.  Frank. 
UN,  Esquire,  of  Hariisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
for  certain  purposes  detailed  in  the  law  approved  the 
10th  of  .^pril,  1832,  and  in  a  supplemental  r  solution 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  8lh 
February,  1833. 

Gentlemen: — In  pursuance  of  the  commission  above 
named,  to  employ  a  competent  and  disinterested  engi- 
nrar  to  ascertain  the  most  practical  and  cconoinica! 
manner  of  supplying  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  with  water,  at  or  near  Wells'  Falls  on 
the  river  Delaware,  and  fvom  that  place  to  the  next 
lock  below,  and  to  furnish  such  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  that 
purpose;  and  of  the  supplemental  resolution,  authori- 
zing s,"ild  Commissioners,  by  their  engineer,  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  obstructions  in  the  river  Delaware  may  be 
obviated,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  safe  and  conveni- 
ent navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  use  of  the  waters 
thereof,  for  actual  or  contemplated  improvements,  with- 
out injury  to  the  said  navigation;  and  of  a  note  of  in- 
stiuctions  fiom  John  Sergeant,  Esquire,  authoriaing 
the  engineer  to  extend  his  examinations  above  Easton, 
shoidd  he  deem  it  necessaiy  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  report  in  detail  to  said  commissioners  upon  the  points 
whlcli  he  is  Inquiring: — The  undersigned,  having  a  due 
sense  of  the  duties  which  the  law  and  the  resolution 
have  required,  and  v\hich  are  given  him  in  charge  by 
the  Commissioners,  has  the  honor  of  laying  before  you 
the  residt  of  his  researches  and  observations  on  these 
interesting  subjects. 

General  considerations  connected  with  the  subject, 
as  well  as  information  obtained  from  competent  author!- 
ty  in  the  neighborhood,  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  one 
of  your  body,  determined  the  proper  point  for  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  inquliy  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lehigh  and  the  Delaware.  Easton  was  therefore  cho- 
sen as  the  point  of  commencement  for  the  investiga- 
tions. 

From  Easton  to  Bull's  Island,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  there  is  no  serious  impediment  to  the  na- 
vlg.itlon  of  the  river.  Its  natural  course  is  obstructed 
by  shoals  and  rocks,  still  preserving  a  channel  which 
the  experienced  waterman  readily  finds,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  high  waters  generally  prevail, 
the  difficulties  are  entirely  overcome,  and  a  navigation 
Is  presented  free  from  danger. 

A  prominent  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  river,  is 
Warford  or  Tumble  Falls.    The  river  at  this  point,  has 
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a  mean  width  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet,  and  falls  at 
the  rate  of  9.36  feet  per  mile,  passing  over  rocky  bot- 
tom; the  channel  is  nearly  straight  and  is  easily  navi- 
gated; nor  is  the  ascending  navigation  as  difficult  here 
as  frequently  occurs  on  rivers  wliere  ihe  fiill  is  less, 
owing  to  the  counter  currents  which  exist  along  the 
Jersey  shore,  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  coui  se  of  the 
river  above  the  head  of  the  fails. 

This  point  is  reconnmendcd  strongly  as  the  site  for  a 
feeder  for  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  which  may  be  effected  without  injury  to  tlie  na- 
vigation of  the  river,  by  extending  a  dam  from  the 
main  land  to  the  foot  of  Cut-bush  Island,  and  connect- 
ing the  other  Islands,  which  continue  to  the  head  of  the 
falls,  by  similar  works. 

Between  the  site  on  the  Peimsylvania  side  of  the 
river,  where  I  have  recommended  the  location  of  a 
feeder  for  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  and  a  point  on  the  same  shore  nearly  opposite  the 
head  of  Bull's  Island,  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  out- 
let lock  should  be  made,  by  which  ilie  trade  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  might  be  drawn  off"  towards  the  city 
of  New  York,  wa.  the  feeder  and  the  Delaware  and 
Rariian  canal.  In  reference  to  the  practicability  of 
such  a  purpose,  I  have  examined  the  circumstances, 
and  find  the  depth  of  water,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
river,  highly  favorable,  with  other  facilities  near  the 
spot,  to  such  a  scheme,  and  can  be  effected  without  in- 
jury to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  next  point  of  consideration,  is  at  Bull's  Island, 
where  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  authorized  impor- 
tant works  for  the  benefit  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal  companj',  of  which,  a  particular  notice  should  be 
taken  in  this  report  as  intimately  touching  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  instructions  under  which  the  undersigned 
is  inquiring,  to  wit:  "  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  safe 
and  convenient  navigation  of  the  river."  At  this  point, 
water  is  to  be  abstracted  from  the  ri>er,  to  supply  the 
trade  of  the  above  canal,  by  a  feeder  twenty-two  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  the  water  line  of  which  is  sixty 
feet,  bottom  width  thirty-six  feet,  depth  six  feet,  and  a 
descent  of  two  inches  per  mile,  with  one  lock  of  ten 
feet  lift.  The  mean  velocity  of  such  a  feeder  is  10,5 
inches  per  second,  which,  multiplied  by  the  area,  gives 
'  252  feet  per  second.  This  feeder  joins  the  summit 
level  of  the  main  can.al  near  the  city  of  Trenton. 

The  main  canal,  from  the  point  of  entering  the  Dela- 
ware river  at  Bordenton,  to  where  it  enters  the  Raritan 
river,  near  New  Brunswick,  is  about  forty-four  miles  in 
length,  with  a  water  line  of  seventy-five  feet  in  width 
and  seven  (eet  in  depth,  bottom  width  forty-seven  feet, 
and  is  said  to  be  so  consti-ucted  as  to  allow  of  increas- 
ing the  water  line  to  eighty  feet,  and  the  depth  to  eight 
feet.  It  descends  from  the  summit  level  to  the  Dcla 
ware  at  Bordentown,  by  seven  locks  of  eight  feet  lift 
each,  and  into  the  Raritan  near  New  Brunswick,  by  a 
like  number.  The  locks  are  twenty  four  feet  in  width, 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  length  in  the  chamber. 

The  greater  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  sustain  the 
maximum  trade  of  this  canal  and  feeder,  must  be  taken 
from  the  Delaware  river  at  the  head  of  Bull's  Island; 
what  effect  the  abstraction  of  siich  a  quantity  of  water 
would  have  on  the  navigation  of  the  river,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  owing  to  the  uncertain, 
ty  of  the  data  connected  with  such  an  inquiry;  for  it  is 
a  fact  well  established,  that  in  no  instance  has  practice 
ever  confirmed  the  theoretical  principles  given  by  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject  of  supplying  canals 
with  water,  when  evaporation,  filtration,  and  leakage, 
are  items  in  the  calculation.  Therefore,  as  these  and 
othf  r  circumstances  are  unknown,  the  undersigned  is 
constrained  to  dechne  declaring  what  would  be  the  ac- 
tual result,  where  such  viial  imerests  are  concerned. — 
He  has,  however,  involved  all  the  data  which  were 
within  his  reach,  and  tested  them  with  formula  applica- 
ble in  such  cases,  and  the  results  have  been  that  the 
river  was  adequate  to  the  supply,  without  injury  to  the 


navigation  of  the  river;  but  the  undersigned  has  no  con- 
fidence in  results  derived  from  the  involvement  of  un- 
certain data,  he  therefore  refers  the  decision  nf  the  im- 
portant question  to  practice,  the  sovereign  arbiter  on 
this  occasion. 

From  Bull's  Island  no  obstructions  are  met  with,  in  a 
distance  of  seven  miles. 

That  portion  of  the  river  near  New  Hope,  called 
Well's  Falls,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous part  of  the  navigation;  the  descent  in  one  mile  is 
nearly  thirteen  feet — the  water  rushes  impetuously  over 
and  among  rocks  and  shoals,  and  the  channel  assumes 
so  iregnlar  and  tortuous  a  course  that  there  is  much  un- 
certainty in  the  navigation,  and  occasional  losses  of  pro- 
perty, even  by  skilful  navigators.  This  place  has  fre- 
quently been  the  subject  of  consideration,  with  a  view 
of  obviating  the  difficulties  so  justly  complained  of;  the 
plan  proposed  has  been,  in  every  instance,  to  form  a 
nevk'  channel,  by  removing  the  rocks,  but  has  never 
been  completed;  a  perseverance  in  the  same  scheme  is 
recommended  as  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  any 
other  in  obviating  the  difficulties,  as  far  as  ihe  rafting 
trade  is  interested.  Also,  that  the  wing  dams  and  ma- 
chinery be  removed  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
Delaware  division  of  her  canals  with  water.  '1  o  facili- 
tate the  ascending  and  descending  boat  trade  of  the 
river,  at  this  point,  I  recommend  that  out-let  locks  be 
constructed  at  the  head  and  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and 
from  the  Pennsjlvania  Canal. 

The  next  serious  obstruction  occurs  at  Scudder's 
Fulls;  the  works  erected  at  this  place,  by  the  authority 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  encroached  upon  the 
main  channel  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  inlerrept 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  By  the  erection  of  a  protec- 
tion wall  to  the  Trenton  water  works,  moi-e  than  one 
half  of  the  river  channel  has  been  closed,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  has  been  so  far  filled  witt  deposit  from 
the  river,  occasioned  by  counter  currents  produced  by 
the  erection  of  said  wall,  as  to  prevent  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  stream,  the  free  passage  of  the  river  craft; 
with  a  full  load,  boats  are  necessarily  obliged  to  be 
lightened,  on  arriving  at  this  point,  by  transferring  a 
part  of  their  cargo  to  other  vessels,  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  labor,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  on 
their  voyage. 

The  removal  of  all  the  works  which  have  been  erect- 
ed by  the  Trenton  water  company,  in  this  vicinity,  is 
the  only  method  of  regaining  the  use  of  the  old  channel, 
and  thus  restoring  to  Pennsylvania  the  original  and 
unalienated  right  to  a  free  and  undiminished  navigation 
of  the  river;  but  the  undersigned  deemed  it  within  his 
province  to  seek  for  an  alternative  to  so  extensive  a  sa- 
crifice, and  liis  examinations  have  led  to  the  belief,  that 
a  new  and  efficient  channel  may  be  opened,  by  daming- 
the  inferior  outlet,  between  Duer's  and  Slack's  Islands, 
to  four  feet  in  height,  and  clearing  a  water  course 
through  the  shoals  which  extend  from  Duer's  to  the 
main  channel,  at  the  foot  of  i-  lack's  Island.  As  the 
necessity  of  this  expedient  has  resulted  from  works  au- 
thorized by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  which  accrue  to  her  alone,  she  would  appear 
bound  to  obviate  the  difliciilties;  and  as  they  are  of  a 
very  serious  character,  should  be  required  to  accomplish 
it  without  delay.  Until  this  new  channel  be  formed, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  deposit  be  removed  from 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  channel,  as  a  means  of 
relieving,  in  some  degree,  the  sufFering  trade  of  the 
river. 

Prom  Scudder's  Falls  to  tide  water  the  river  naviga- 
tion has  no  obstructions;  the  wing  dams  which  have 
been  erected  here  from  either  side  of  the  river 
have  tended  much  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  channel. 

No  report  upon  the  navigable  improv ement  of  the 
Delaware  would  attain  its  end  without  some  remarks 
insisting  upon  the  propriety,  nay  necessity,  of  keeping 
that  noble  stream  always  open  and  unimpaired  for  the 
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transmission  of  pioduce,  both  up  and  down,  through- 
out its  original  course.  Although  the  undersigned  will 
not  attempt  to  controvert  the  opinion,  somewhat  en- 
thusiastically expressed  by  a  great  projector,  tliat 
rivers  werejiitended  to  feed  canals,  yet  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed wlietlier  ihe  dictum  be  attogelher  true,  more  es- 
pecially when  referring  to  such  extensive  water  courses 
as  tlie  Delaware.  'I  he  wisdom  which  would  drain  its 
present  bed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  lock  navi- 
gation, however  extended  or  perfect,  might  well  be 
questioned  by  an  indifferent  observer,  and  would  cer- 
tainly engender  discontent  among  a  numerous  portion 
(<f  our  fellow-citizens  who  rely  upon  it  as  the  most  dl- 
vi  ct  and  facile  hit;iiway,  to  a  market  for  their  produc- 
tions. A  main  sta|de  of  the  upper  country,  watered  by 
this  stream  and  its  tributaries,  is  of  a  description  that 
will  bear  no  other  means  of  transportation  to  its  cus- 
tomary market,  tlinr\  the  open  natural  coui'se  hereto- 
fore always  in  use  for  that  pui-pose,  and  on  no  consid- 
eration should  the  descending  navigation  be  at  all  ob- 
structed; should  tlie  time  ever  arrive  when  it  would  be 
necrssary  to  resort  to  canal  navigation  for  the  transport 
of  lumber  from  the  interior,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
transport  of  it  to  New  York,  throngli  tlie  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal,  would  be  so  much  more  advantageous, 
tlian  by  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal, as  to  deprive  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  almost 
the  whole  of  that  natural  staple  of  her  uncleared  for- 
ests. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  preserving  the  navi- 
gation of  this  stream  unimpaired,  it  shoidd  be  kept 
constantly  in  view  ihat  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring 
it  is  av;iilable  earlier  than  the  canal,  and  continues  open 
in  the  fall  a  still  longer  period:  and  these  consldei-ations 
should  alone  induce  a  reasonable  degr-ee  of  caution  in 
advancing  any  project  having  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
its  native  powers  of  transporiation. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  views  relative  to 
the  navigatioi\  of  the  Delaware,  the  subject  of  supply- 
ing the  Delaware  division  of  the  Peiui'.y Iv.mia  canal 
with  a  sufficient  qtiantlly  of  water  to  sustain  lis  maxi- 
mum trad^,  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  a  suita- 
ble consideration  given  toils  importance. 

The  sclieme  of  red'iclng  the  level  of  that  portion 
which  extends  from  New  Hope  to  the  first  lock  below 
has  the  following  reasons  opposing  such  a  measure. 
First,  tlie  time  necessary  to  ertect  such  a  purpose  is 
too  long.  Second,  the  delays  to  the  trade  on  the  a- 
nal  would  be  too  serious  an  inconvenience  to  the  citi- 
zens, and  loss  of  reveinie  to  the  State;  and  third,  llie 
canal  would  be  incomplete,  as  far  as  a  supply  of  water 
is  concerned,  as  the  deficiency  which  exists  between 
New  Hope  and  Black's  eddy  would  not  be  provided 

The  required  dimensions  of  the  Delaware  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  are,  water  line  fovty  feet, 
deptil  five  feet,  bottom  width  twenty  five  feet;  with 
lock  chambers  eleven  feet  by  ninety-five  feet! 

From  Easton  to  New  Hope,  the  distance  now  sup- 
plied by  the  Lehigh,  is  thirty  five  miles,  the  average 
lift  of  the  locks  is  7.4  feet,  nearly,  and  the  maximum 
trade  is  assumed  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  boats 
in  twenty-four  hours,  each  boat  requiring  three-fourths 
of  a  lock  full. 

The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for 
lockage  is  based  upoii  the  following  data.  Theory 
determines  that  one  lock  full  of  water  will  carry  a 
boat  i'rom  the  head  of  the  canal  to  its  termination;  and 
that  the  return  boat,  if  immediately  following,  will  re- 
quire one  lock  full  at  each  lock:  there  being  eighteen 
locks  in  the  distance  from  Easton  to  New  Hope,  one 
boat  would  expend  eighteen  locks  full  to  arrive  at  the 
head  of  the  canal;  this  amount,  added  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  water  for  the  descending  trade,  is  equal  to 
nineteen  locks  full  of  water;  a  mean  of  which  is  9  5 
locks  full  of  water  for  each  boat  passing  the  eighteen 
locks  up  and  down;  this  mean  allowance  supposes  that 


the  same  number  of  boats  should  simultaneously  arrive 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  level.  I'o  compensate 
however  f  r  a  deviation  from  this  mode  of  arrivals,  and 
for  the  variation  in  the  litt  of  the  locks,  an  addition  of 
one  fourth  of  a  lock  full  is  deemed  sufficient,  giving 
three-fourths  of  a  lock  full  of  wattr  for  each  boat  as  the 
whole  quantity  expended  by  lockage. 

The  time  expended  in  locking,  upon  the  supposition 
that  arrivals  occur  simuhaneously  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  the  lock,  is  estimated  at  eight  boats  per  houi — lb  s 
multiplied  by  the  mean  expense  of  water  (three-fourths 
of  a  lock  full)  gives  six  locks  full  per  hour  as  the  miixi- 
mum  navigation.  'I'he  prism  of  tlie  lift  of  the  locks 
between  Easlon  and  New  Hope,  contains  seven  thou- 
sand eifjht  lunidred  and  fifty  cubic  feet,  three-fourths 
of  which,  or  five  thousmd  eight  hundred  and  elgiity- 
eig'.it  cubic  feet,  by  the  estimate  above  would  be  re- 
quired for  each  boat,  consequently  the  demand  on  the 
Lehigh  would  be  192  X  5,88a  =  1,130,496  cubic  feet 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Evuporcdwii  is  estimated  at  one  cubic  foot  per  minute 
on  each  one  hundred  thousand  square  feet. 

Fillrutiun  is  an  item  that  depends  on  so  many  contin- 
gencies that  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  its  precise  quanti- 
ty. The  amount  of  loss  from  this  source  on  the  New 
York  canal,  which  has  forty  feet  water  line,  and  four 
feet  depth,  was  rather  exceeding  one  hundred  cubic 
feet  per  mile,  per  minute,  for  the  few  fiist  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  water;  the  banks  however  have 
become  compact,  and  the  bottom  tighter,  by  pud- 
dling, consequently  filtration  considerably  lessened.  All 
new' canals  are  subject  to  more  or  less  loss  by  filtration, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  through  which  they 
pass  and  of  which  the  banks  are  constructed;  in  pro- 
cess of  time  however  these  become  more  solid,  and 
leakage  on  this  account  deci  eases.  In  the  instance  of 
the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  which 
unfortunately  passes  ihrough  soil  of  so  loose  andporous 
a  quahty  as  to  require  a  very  long  time  to  attain  solidi- 
ty, although  the  banks  are  becoming  more  solid  from 
age  and  repair-,  whichare  constantly  going  on,  still  we 
find  the  loss  on  this  canil  to  amount  to  eij^ht  hundred 
and  fifty-six  cubic  feet  per  mile,  per  minute, an  amount 
much  greater  than  has  ever  come  within  my  observa- 
tion. We  have  therefore  for  the  item  of  filtration  forty- 
three  midions  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  cu- 
bic feet  as  the  loss  in  twenty-four  hours. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
all  observations  and  experiments  which  have  beta 
made  upon  evaporation  and  filtration  on  canals,  esta- 
blishing principles  for  obtaining  results  to  aid  the  eji- 
glneer  in  his  practical  oper.itions,  have  not  enabled  him 
to  arrive  at  exactitude;  the  series  of  observiitions  made 
under  one  set  of  circumstances  cannot  apply  but  where 
similar  conditions  exist,  and  that  perliaps  can  never  oc- 
cur. Should  the  results  be  adopted  which  have  been 
obtained  from  practice,  with  an  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist,  there  never  can  be  any  other  than 
an  approximation  to  probability;  for  in  no  instance  per- 
haps has  practice  ever  but  very  remotely  confirmed  the 
theoi-etical  principles  which  have  been  established  by 
all  authors  upon  Hydraulics,  for  ascertaining  the  sup- 
ply of  water  ior  canals,  when  evaporation  and  filtration 
are  items  of  consideration. 

Le-<kage  at  locks  is  also  an  item  that  shoidd  enter  in- 
to the  calculation,  arid  in  this  instance  would  be  amply 
provided  for  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  per 
miimte.  'I'he  estimate  d  amouni  of  water  required  by 
the  canal  from  Easton  to  New  Hope  in  twenty  four 
hours  will  be  as  follows: 

Lockage,  1,130,495 

Evaporation,  106,560 

Leakage  and  Locks,  792,000 

Fdtration,  43,142,400 

45,171,456  or  31,369  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 
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The  river  Leiiigh  at  its  lowest  stage  of  water  at 
Easton  passes  into  the  canal  through  sis  valve  gates  two 
fett  square,  each,  with  a  head  of  three  feet  six  inches, 
and  three  culverts  four  feet  square,  each,  eight  feet  in 
length,  with  a  head  of  two  feet  six  inches;  from  this 
datit  ihe  quantity  afforded  in  twenty-four  hours  is  forty- 
four  mllhun  nine  hundred  and  nineiy-two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twelve,  or  thirty  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifteen  cubic  feet  per  minute;  the  deficiency 
therefore  is  seven  hundrred  and  fifty-four  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  one  million  eighty-five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cubic  Icet  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
amount  of  deficit  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  but  four  feet  water  at  New  Hope,  when  the 
whole  of  the  water  of  the  Lehigh  at  iis  lowest  stage 
passes  into  the  canal,  which  is  at  the  time  tiie  business  of 
the  can  d  is  greatest.  There  is  a  small  stream  taken  in 
as  a  feeder  ten  miles  belo»v  Kaston,  but  the  quantity  of 
water  wliich  it  aflfords  when  a  supply  is  must  needed 
is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  estimating.  ' 

It  being  ascertained  both  by  theory  and  experience, 
that  the  Lehigh  is  insufficient  to  supply  not  only  the 
maximum  trade  assumed  for  the  canal,  but  even  an  ap- 
proximation to  it,  the  point  at  which  a  re-supply  is  re- 
quired must  be  considered. 

From  Easton  to  the  foot  of  lock  No.  13,  the  distance 
is  twenty-seven  miles,  the  average  lift  of  locks  is  5.58 
feet,  nearly;  the  prism  therefore  contains  five  thousand 
seven  tiundred  and  seventy  cul.ic  feet;  the  amount  due 
to  lockage  will  be 

4,3o8  X  192      830,976  cubic  ft.  in  24  hours. 
Evaporation,  83,520 
Filtration,  33,28l,2a0 
Leakage  at  locks,  792,000 


34,987,776  or  24,297  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

Upon  a  comparison  with  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
derived  from  the  Lehigh  with  the  quantity  required  for 
the  trade  upon  the  canal  from  the  Leliigh  at  Easton  to 
Black's  eddy  at  the  foot  of  lock  No.  13,  1  perceive  a 
surplus  of  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
fe«:t  per  minute,  which  would  extend  the  trade  of  the 
canal  a  short  distance  further,  but  as  Tumble  falls  is  the 
only  scite  in  the  vicinity  where  a  feeder  can  be  eco- 
nomically and  permanently  constructed,  it  strongly  re- 
commends itself  for  that  purpose;  it  was  therefore 
deemed  indi^pens.able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water 
that  the  canal  will  require  f:om  this  point  to  Bristol 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  dam,  and  the  minimum  size 
of  the  feeder  that  will  convey  the  amount  of  water  sup- 
plied at  the  lowest  condition  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
Delaware. 

The  circumstances  of  that  portion  of  the  canal  from 
Black's  eddy  to  New  Hope  are  nearly  the  same  as  tliey 
are  from  Black's  eddy  to  Easton;  the'estimates  are  con- 
sequently based  upon  the  same  data,  while  on  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  line  the  item  of  filtration  is  less 
because  the  soil  through  which  it  passes  secures  the 
banks  and  bottom  a  more  speedy  solidity. 

From  the  foot  of  lock  No.  13  to  Bristol'is  thirty-thi'ee 
miles,  with  fifteen  locks,  the  average  lift  of  which  is 
7. 12  feet,  nearly,  giving  for  cubic  contents  of  the  prism 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet.  The 
demand,  therefore,  for  lockage,  estimated  as  in  pre- 
vious calculations,  will  be 

.       5670  X  192,  1.088,640 
Filtration,  856  cubic  feet  per  mile  per 

minute  to  New  Hope,  a  distance  of 

eight  miles,  9,861,120 
Filtration    on   the   remaining  distance, 

(twenty-five  miles)  at  142- feet  per  mile 

per  minute,  5,112.000 
Evaporation  100,800 
Leakage  at  locks,  792  ooo 


16,954,560 


Or  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four 
cubic  test  per  minute.  The  items  of  lockage  and  leak- 
age are  already  partially  estimated  as  supplied  from  the 
Lehigh:  these,  therefore,  with  the  surplusage  of  six 
thousand  three  hnndrtd  and  eighteen  cubic  feet,  must 
be  deducted,  which  will  leave  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  six  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  be  taken 
m  at  Black's  Kddy.  And,  to  make  ample  allowance 
tor  contingencies,  provision  should  be  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  feeder  for  one  thousand  cubic  feet 
tyiore,  giving  therefore  such  dimensions  as  will  admit 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  cubic  feet 
per  miiuiie  being  introduced. 

A  feeder  may  be  constructed  near  Black's  Eddy, 
which  shall  have  at  all  times  certainly  a  head  of  4,25 
leet,  (above  the  guard  gate,)  measuring  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valve  opening  to  the  water  iine  of  the  dam. 
To  effect  which,  a  dam  must  be  built  from  the  main 
shore,  ten  feet  in  height,  to  the  foot  of  Cutbiish  Is- 
land; and  the  openings  between  Cutbush  and  Brag  and 
Brag  and  Gondola  Islands,  be  damed  to  the  level  of 
the  main  dam;  also  that  a  wing  dam  be  extended  from 
the  head  of  Gondola  Island  to  the  head  of  the  falls 
two  feet  in  height  at  the  island,  and  terminating  on  a 
level  with  low  water  mark  at  the  head  of  fumble 
Falls.  Up<ni  this  plan  we  may  safely  calculate  th.at  the 
water  in  the  dam  will  never  be  less  than  six  inches 
above  the  water  line  of  the  canal  at  the  foot  of  lock 
No.  13. 

^^Tlie  minimum  size  of  a  feeder  is  ascertained  to  be 
,23.5  feet  water  line,  sixteen  feet  bottom,  five  feet 
depth,  and  one  and  three-fourth  miles  in  length,  with 
three  and  a  half  inches  fall  per  mile,  which  will  deliv- 
er into  the  canal,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  quantity  of 
water  required  through  four  valve  openings,  twenty, 
four  inches  square  each. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  leave  to  remark  that  no  fear 
need  be  apprehended  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  be- 
ing impaired  by  this  improvement;  for  the  canal  re- 
quires a  less  quantity  of  water  than  now  passes  between 
the  islands  just  mentioned  and  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 
That  part  of  the  river  being  damed  by  this  improvement 
the  surplus  water  would  pass  down  the  muiii  channel 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  by  which  its  condition  for 
navigable  purposes  would  be  improved.  That  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  in  the 
canal,  either  at  New-Hope  or  at  Bri-tol,  a  greater 
depth  than  four  feet;  and  if  a  break  occur  within  ten 
miles  of  Easton,_where  it  has  most  frequently  occurred, 
the  water  is  charged  from  the  canal  below  the  break,' 
so  as  to  stop  the  navigation  in  six  hours.  It  requires 
from  four  to  six  days  to  repair  the  breach;  and,  when 
repaired,  several  days  to  fill  the  canal  i-;s  f.r  as  New- 
Hope.  The  feeder  now  proposed  would  obviate  these 
important  difRciilties,  as  it  would  be  taken  in  at  a  point 
to  which  a  supply  of  five  feet  of  water  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Easton  in  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  (he 
residue  of  the  losstobemade  up  in  the  same  time  by 
this  feeder,  which  would  be  competent  to  such  supply. 

An  ^estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  feeder  at 
Black's  eddy;  the  map  of  the  river  from  Easton  to  tide 
water;  and  the  maps  of  head  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal  feeder;  the  proposed  feeder  for  the 
Pennsylvania  canal;  the  maps  of  Well's  falls  and  Scud- 
der's  falls,  in  detail  are  herewith  presented. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  you  have  be'  n 
pleased  to  commit  to  his  charge,  the  undersigned  has 
endeavoured  to  avail  himselfof  every  in'ormaiion  within 
his  reach,andofall  the  data  that  appertain  to  an  inquiry 
of  so  mucli  importance.  The  difficulties  which  appear 
upon  that  portion  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  to  which  your  instructions  have  drawu 
the  attention  of  the  undersigned,  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  by  those  under  whose  chari^e  it  was  construct- 
ed, they  being  among  those  errors  which  are  always, 
and  unavoidably  associated  with  the  primary  eflfbrts  of 
magnificent  enterprises,  and  which  ever  have  in  their 
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practical  operations,  developments  of  difficulties,  the 
correction  of  which  always  wait  upon  their  appearance; 
therefore,  any  criticisms  are  invidious,  supererogatory 
and  unavailing.  But  as  the  duties  ot  the  undersigned 
have  reference  only  to  the  means  by  which  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  obviated;  he  has  accordingly  directed 
his  inquiries  to  the  consideration  of  such  plans  as  wiil 
secure  the  point  of  his  instructions.  In  what  he  has  sug- 
gested, he  has  had  an  eye  to  practicability  as  well 
as  economy;  he  has  been  under  the  constant  conviction 
of  a  general  tendency  to  error  in  all  human  operations, 
and  has  accordingly  felt  more  than  ordinary  solicitude 
in  prosecuting  his  inquiries  on  this  important  subject, 
and  enjoined  on  himself  a  caution  and  circumspection 
commensurate  with  the  character  of  his  appointment, 
he  assures  the  authorities  he  has  the  honor  of  addres- 
sing, that  although  fully  aware  of  high  professional  re- 
sponsibility devolved  upon  him,  and  of  the  falibility  of 
all  human  calculations  he  feels  not  the  more  reluctance, 
or  less  confidence  in  submitting  the  result  of  his  labors. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

SAM'L  H.  KNEASS, 

Civil  Engineer. 


Estimated  cost  of  the  Feeder  at  Black's  Eddy. 

For  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal— Dann  at  Cutbush  Island. 

400  Feet  long,  12  feet  high,  at  9  dollars 

per  foot,  g3,600  00 
500  Perches  of  masonry  at  5  dollai*s  per 

perch,                 ,  2,500  00 
1,800  Cubic  yards  of  gravel  at  30  cents  per 

yard,                   _  540  00 
38,128  Cubic  vards  of  excavation  at  12  cents 

per  yard,  4,575  36 
38,128  Cubic  yards  of  embankment  at  18 

cents  per  yard,  6,863  04 
18,992  Cubic  yards  of  excavation  at  25  cents 

per  y.ird,  4,748  00 
2,000  Perches  slope  wall  at  1  dollar  per 

perch,  2,000  00 

Aqueduct  at  Tohicon,  2,000  00 

Guard  gate  complete,  1,500  00 

28,326  40 

Add  15  per  cent,  for  contingencies  and  su- 
perintendence, 4,249  00 


Whole  cost  of  feeder, 


^32,575  40 


SAM'L  H.  KNEASS, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Philadelphia,  2d  April,  1834. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


REPORT. 


Of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  System, 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  System,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Bucks 
County,  praying  for  the  passage  of  a  law  commuting 
the  punishment  of  Joseph  Blundin,  lately  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  now  under  sentence 
of  death — Report, 

That  they  have  given  the  subject  all  that  grave  con- 
sideration, which  the  short  time  allowed  to  them  would 
permit;  and  have  coine  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Le- 
gislature has  or  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  such  a  law  as  that  prayed  for,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  suggest  the  reasons  which  the  committee  think 
render  the  power  at  least  doubtful,  and  the  exercise  of 


it  inexpedient.  The  Legislature  defines  the  crime  and 
prescribes  the  punishment;  the  Judiciary  administer  the 
law  by  trial  and  judgment,  and  the  executive  is  bound 
to  execute  the  judgment,  and  therefore  to  the  Execu- 
tive is  given  by  the  constitution  the  power  of  extending 
mercy  to  the  criminal  by  granting  him  "a  pardon  or 
reprieve."  The  extent  of  the  power  of  each  depart- 
ment is  thus  marked  out  by  the  constitution,  and  it  is 
at  least  questionable,  whether  a  law  commuting  the 
punishment  of  a  convicted  and  sentenced  offender  would 
not  be  an  arrogation  of  powers  which  belong  properly 
10  the  Judiciary  and  Executive.  It  would  be  a  reversal 
of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  a  new  judicial  sen- 
tence by  Legislative  enactment.  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that,  although  we  have  been  exercising  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  constitu'.ion  for  forty-four 
years,  this  is  the  first'  time  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  claim  tlie  interference  of  the  Legisluture  in  this 
way,  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  general 
opinion  of  tiie  people  has  been  that  no  such  power  ex- 
isted. Undoubtedly,  the  Legislature  cannot  by  law 
either  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  Executive 
on  the  subject  of  granting  or  refusing  pardons,  and  any 
law  passed  could  amount  to  little  more  than  a  recom- 
mendation of  mercy.  But,  without  entering  into  these 
questions  further,  the  committee  deem  it  highly  inex- 
pedient to  make  a  precedent  which  will  be  calculated 
to  cover  their  tables  with  applications  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Legislature  in  every  case  where  a  criminal 
or  his  friends  m  iy  consider  his  sentence  a  hard  one. — 
So  easy  Is  it,  after  the  horror  and  consequent  indigna- 
tion of  the  public,  at  the  commission  of  a  great  crime, 
has  subsided  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  humane 
and  tender-hearted,  that  in  a  popular  assembly  the 
chance  of  esc  ipe  from  punishment  would  render  the 
law  no  longer  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  So  strongly  was 
this  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
the  power  to  pardon  and  commute  punishments,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  the  Legislature,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1777,  was  taken  from  it  by  the  convention  of 
1821;  and  this  convention,  in  which  were  some  of  the 
ablest  jurists  in  the  Union,  refused  to  give  the  power  of 
commutatim  to  the  Governor.  It  is  the  certainly  of 
punishment  which  furnishes  the  strongest  protection  of 
llie  community  against  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
lives  and  property  of  the  people  would  be  jeoparded 
by  increasing  the  chance  of  escape  of  the  wicked  and 
profligate.  If  our  criminfil  code  is  too  severe,  let  it  be 
altered;  but  till  then  let  the  law  take  its  course.  We 
all  know  that  the  life  of  no  man  will  be  taken  away  in 
Pennsylvania,  if  there  is  the  slightest  doubl  of  his  guilt. 
He  has  every  protection  which  the  strongest  feelings  of 
humanity  and  the  strongest  prejudice  against  capital 
punishment  can  give  him,  that  his  life  is  safe  unless  his 
guilt  is  made  clear  and  manifest,  and  when  he  is  con- 
victed, it  may  be  truly  said  that  mercy  to  the  criminal 
is  cruelty  to  the  state."  He  still,  however,  has  his  re- 
sort to  the  Executive,  if  there  does  remain  or  is  after- 
wards discovered  any  circumstance  vifhich  would  render 
his  punishment  cruel,  improper  or  unnecessary. 

The  Committee  have  not  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  merits  of  the  case  submitted  to  them,  nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so-  It  has  been  tried  by 
the  proper  tribunals.  The  Grand  Jury,  Petit  Jury,  and 
the  court,  have  passed  upon  the  crime  of  the  offender 
after  a  full  and  careful  investigation.  He  has  been  con- 
victed by  the  Jury,  a  new  trial  refused  by  the  court, 
and  sentence  of  deaih  pronounced  upon  him.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  him  except  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive. If  even  the  right  exists  in  the  Legislature  to  in- 
terfere, the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  such  inter- 
ference would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  lead  to 
consequences  deeply  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

Tlierefiire,  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT— CASE  OF  JOSEPH  BLUNDl^r. 
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CASE  OF  JOSEPH  BLUNDIN. 

Home  of  Representatives. 

Wednesday,  Dec  18,  1834. 

The  resolution  appended  to  the  repoft  made  by  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary  System,  in  the  case  of 
Josepli  Blundin,  being  under  considei-ation,  Mr  Har- 
rison moved  to  amend  it  by  striking'  out  all  after 
the  word  "Resolved,"  and  inserting- as  follows: 

"That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  in  accordance  v/ith  the  views  expressed  by  the  pe- 
titioner." 

Mr.  Harrison,  said  he  introduced  this  amendment  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  lar^^e  number  of  his 
constituents;  men  of  the  hig-hest  respectability  who  be- 
lieved, and  honestly  believed  what  is  set  forth  in  their 
petition  to  the  legislature,  that  at  the  time  Joseph 
Blundin  committed  the  act  for  whicli  he  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death,  he  was  not  in  a  sound  state  ot  mind. 
The  unfortunate  individual  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  his  vicinity;  he  his  a  family  consisiitig  of  a  wife  and 
several- children,  and  a  gf-neral  feeling  pervades  that 
community,  that  he  shoidd  become  the  object  of  leg- 
islative mercy.  In  addition  to  these  wishes  in  beluilt 
of  .loseph  Blunrlin,  a  general  feeling  was  manifested  in 
favour  of  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment  in  all 
cases,  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  subject  was 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  would 
probably  be  acted  upon  during  the  present  session.  If 
then,  it  is  intended  to  pass  a  law  during  the  present  > 
session,  abolishing  capital  punishment,  he  could  not 
see  how  any  ill  effects  could  ari^e  from  extending  the 
benefits  of  such  a  law  to  the  unfortunate  person  in 
whose  behalf  the  petition  reported  was  presented. 
That  report  did  not  deny  absolutely  the  constitution- 
ality of  legislative  action  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
hoped  that  if  it  was  not  uncoosiitutional  to  pass  a  law  ' 
of  this  kind,  something  might  be  done  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners.  j 

After  Mr.  Harrison  had  concluded,  Mr.  W.  B.  Reed,  ' 
rose.  j 

Mr.  Reed,  (of  the  city)  sa'd  that  it  had  occurred  to  j 
him  whentiie  memorials  on  which  this  Report  is  found-  ( 
ed,  were  presented  by  the  gentleman  tVom  Bucks,  | 
that,  let  the  decision  of  the  committee  be  what  it  might,  1 
there  would  ultimately  be  presented  a  question  of  J 
painful  interest,  for  the  decision  of  the  House.    He  I 
never  supposed    that  any    action  of  the  committee  j 
would  finally  determine  it.    If  the  report  were  adverse 
to  the  prayer  of  the  memorialist,  the  g'entlemen  whose 
constituents  were  so  deeply  interested  in  this  subject, 
would  not  certainly  acquiesce  in  it.    It  had  resulted 
precisely  as  he  anticipated,  and  every  member  who 
had  reflected  on  it,  must  have  realized  the  new  re- 
sponsibility, which  the  decision  of  such  a  question 
created.    It  was  painful  because  it  was  new.  Its  effect 
Was  to  give  tlie  members  of  this  House  a  semi-judicial 
character  which  no  one  would  willingly  assume. — All 
this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such  ap|dications. 
'I'hey  may ,  and  in  this  instance,  did  originate  in  the 
kindest  and  best  of  impulses,  but  it  was  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  nurse  the  hope  of  the  adjudged  ci  imitial  by  ex 
pedients  of  mercy— it  was  mistaken  kindness  that  had 
sent  their  memorials  here,  and  it  would  be  the  worst 
of  policy  for  the  house  to  entertain  them.    If  the  mer 
cy  seat  is  ever  to  be  transferred  hither,  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  incessantly,  as  it  now  is,  wandering  from 
its  appropriate  course  of  action  and  wildly  assuming 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  other  departments  of 
the  government.    Knowing  as  he  did  that  this  case  of 
Bhindin's  did  not  stand  alone  but  would  be,  if  the  ap 
plication  succeeds,  the  forerunner  of  others  equally 
plausible,  he  was  glad  it  had  been  brought  early  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  hoped  that  the  Legislature, 
adhering  steadfastly  to  its  own  prescribed, duties,  would 
bv  its  immediate  action  on  this  case,  put  all  such  ap- 
plications at  rest,  now  and  forever. 
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He  not  only  concurred  fully  and  entirely  in  the  views 
taken  by  the  committee,  but  lie  went  further,  and 
while  he  a-,sert^d  the  pal[>able  inexpediency  of  in- 
terlering  here,  he  denied  emphatically  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  l  egislature  to  grant  the  relief 
prayed  for.  It  has  no  more  right  under  t1ie  constitu- 
tion to  loosen  the  r^pe  fro  n  this  wretched  man's  throat, 
than  it  has  to  appoint  the  Judge  who  tried  him.  The 
prerogative  of  mercy  is  no  part  of  our  prerogative. 
It  is  lodged  elsewhere,  and  it  is  lodged  beyond  our 
reach. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  prayer  for  special 
pardon  and  commutation,  but  for  a  general  act,  au. 
Ihorizing  the  Governor  in  all  cases  of  capital  convic- 
tion, to  commute  if  he  thinks  proper.    But  it  will  not 
be  pretended  that  this  general  enactment  is  not  to  ap- 
ply to  Blundin's  case.    The  p  titionsare  petitions  for 
commutation,  foundt  don  the  special  circumstances  of 
his  case,  and  it  is  both  in  fact  and  in  profes'.ion  a  peti- 
tion for  the  special  bentfit  of  this  indivic'ual,  and  no- 
thing more.    Now,  were  there  no  other  objection,  this 
would  be  a  fatal  one,  an  1  it  was  contrary  to  .i  common 
sense  of  right  and  wrong, to  pass  a  retroactive  law  in 
a  matter  of  crindnal  justice,  by  which  an  adjudged 
criminal  who  finds  every  legitimate  avenue  ot  escape 
shut  against  him;  who  has  had  his  jury  and  his  Judge, 
an  holiest  tribunal  and  a  merciful  Executive  to  appeal 
to — who  has  pK  a  led  his  cause  while  it  was  matter  of 
doubt,  and  since  it  has  become  matter  of  conviction, 
when  he  finds  every  appeal  vain,  comes  to  the  power 
that  made  the  law  wliich  he  has  confessedly  violated, 
and  asks  that  it  may  be  repealed  because  he  has  bro- 
ken it.    No  one  Mr  R-  said,  would  impute  to  him  a 
wish  to  limit  the  proper  power  of  remission,  or  to  ob- 
struct the  access  of  this  poor  creature  to  the  proper 
fountain  of  meicy.    He  would  in  all  cases  leave  mercy 
to  h  ive  full  sway  in  the  mind  of  liim  to  whom  the  con- 
stitution has  confided  it.     He  had  no  doubt  of  its  hon- 
est exercis», but  where  is  the  security  that  laws  K'ive  us, 
if,  when  the  moment  of  enforcing  their  sanction  comes, 
they  are  to  be  repealed  or  altered,  or  modified,  (for  it 
is  ail  the  same.)    It  may  be  a  bloody  law  that  brings 
this  pi-isoiier  to  his  doom,  but  it  will  be  a  far  bloodier 
law  that  alters  or  annuls  it  now.    It  may  be  a  bloodv 
and  a  barbarous  law,  but  it  is  the  law.    It  is  the  law 
this  prisoner  is  adjudged  to  h.>ve  violated — it  is  the  law 
which  has  hurried  to  a  grave  of  infamy  many  a  .guilty 
man  before  him.    It  is  tlie  law  which  till  repealed  we 
believe  to  be  our  security — and,  as  the  law,   we  ask 
that  it  may  be  sacred  and  inviolate. 

Mr.  Reed  said  he  objected  to  a  concession  of  this 
kind  for  another  reason.  The  constitution  has  placed 
the  pardoning  power  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu. 
live.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Executive  deems  this  a  proper  case  for  our  special  in- 
terference. If  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  petli  ions  are 
true,  Blundin  is  at  least  technically  innocent,  and  thougli 
it  was  easy  to  believe  that  his  total  rel  ase  mi.si-ht  be  a 
matter  of  regret,  yet  it  would  be  an  insultto  the  Execu- 
tive to  su[)pose  that  under  such  circumstances  he 
would  hesitate  as  to  what  was  his  duty.  It  the  gover- 
nor thinks  this  man  innocent  he  will  pardon  hlin — if 
he  doubts,  he  will  reprieve  him.  But  so  far  as  this 
House  knows,  he  neither  disbelieves  nor  doubts;  yet 
we,  from  whom  the  pardoning  power  is  taken  away, 
are  called  on  to  volunteer  an  int  rference  and  s  ly  to 
the  Executive,  though  you  and  not  we,  have  the  pow- 
er to  pardon  and  remit— though  the  responsibility  of 
pardoning  the  guilty  or  punishing  the  innocent  is  on 
vou  and  not  us,  yet  we  will  interfere  and  you  shall 
neither  execute  nor  dispense  with  the  law— we  the  leg- 
islature will  make,  interpret  and  execute  the  laws  at 
once. 

\h:  Reed  proceeded  to  argue  in  detail  against  the 
constitutional  capacity  of  the  Legislature  to  interpose. 
He  confidently  submitted  to  the  candid  cons'.dcration 
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of  th  s  House,  whether  after  trial  anil  judgment,  there 
is  any  oiher  dispensing' power  known  to  the  Constitu- 
tion but  the  Governor's. — A  law  is  made  defining  an 
oflTence  and  prescribing'  a  penalty,  there  is  an  interpre- 
tation and  a  judgn^ient,  nothing' remains  but  its  execu- 
tion according  to  llie  law;  and  whether  that  execution 
shal!  be  enforced  or  not,  is  left  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  Governor.  Sliall  the  Legislature  come 
forward,  and  say,  though  tlie  people  authorized  us  to 
make  penal  laws,  but  gave  us  no  autliority  to  withhold 
their  application  to  special  cases  as  casual  exceptions— 
Though  that  is  given  to  iinother — though  Judges  have 
interpreted  and  applied  them — thougli  the  Executive 
is  ready  to  enforce  them,  it  shall  at  once  be  changed, 
and,  thougli  the  prisoner  hns  been  convicted  of  muider 
in  ihe  first  degree  of  which  the  punishment  is  death, 
we  win  try  him  anew  so  far  as  the  sentence  is  concern- 
ed, and  pardon  him  so  far  as  his  life  is  involved.  'I'his 
is  a  kind  of  judicial  and  executive  legislation  unknown  to 
the  constitution.  Nor  could  it  be  enforced;  fur  were 
such  a  law  passed  as  is  here  prayed  for,  and  Blundin 
■were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  such  a  new  penalty  of 
legislative  infliction  could  not  be  enforced  for  a  single 
hour,  and  the  guilty  would  escape  b)  the  aid  of  judi- 
cial process. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  the  action  of  distinct  constitu- 
tional powers  apart.  It  is  right  to  legishite  for  all 
rather  than  for  one;  to  legislate,  as  the  injunction  of 
the  constitution  requires,  not  for  the  past  but  for  the 
future.  It  was  wholly  unnecefs;vry  to  refer  to  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  stated  in  the  petition,  or  to  any 
peculiar  claims  on  sympathy  and  commiseration.  If 
tliis  man  had  been  unjustly  condemned  and  should 
be  unjustly  punished,  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
would  not  be  on  the  legislature.  He  hoped  that  the 
amendment  would  n  )t  prevail,  butthat  the  resolution  re- 
ported would  be  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Lacock,  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Phil- 
delphia,  (Mr  Reed,)  fully  as  to  the  im  xpedier.cy  of 
interfering  with  the  due  administration  of  justice,  but 
he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  op'nion  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  not  power  to  pass  an  act  to  save  the  condemn- 
ed criminal  from  his  doom.  The  constitution  certainly 
gave  them  that  power,  and  if  they  were  disposed  to 
exercise  it,  there  were  no  obstacles  interposed  to  pre- 
vent that  exercseof  it.  There  was  no  penal  law  upon 
the  statute  bo  k  which  they  had  not  a  right  to  annul 
or  repeal;  and  if  they  were  to  pass  a  law  abolishing 
capital  punishment  entirely,  including  any  persons  who 
migiit  liave  been  reprieved  by  the  Governor  but  not 
pardoned,  that  law  would  be  a  binding  one,  and,  such 
individuals  so  reprieved,  could  not  afterwards  be  ex- 
ecuted. The  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishmt  nt,  would  deprive  the  Gover- 
nor, entirely,  of  the  pov/er  to  execute,  pai-don  or  re- 
prieve the  ci'iminal  sentenced  under  laws  which  had  a 
])rior  exlstejice,  and  whilst  it  would  take  from  the  ex- 
ecutive this  power,  it  woidd  also  destroy  the  sentence 
of  the  court:  and  if  eltiier  a  general  or  special  law 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  which  would  go  to 
abolish  c  ipital  prmlshment,  it  would  then  become  ne- 
cessaiy  to  make  piovision  for  such  as  had  been  found 
guilty  of  offences  under  a  former  law.  He  believed  | 
that  the  legislature  possessed  such  powers,  and  that 
they  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
legisluture  of  1794,  by  whom  the  penal  code  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  revised  and  modified,  and  who,  by  an  act 
passed  at  that  session,  gave  those  sentenced  to  death 
under  former  laws,  a  right  to  choose  between  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  the  old  or  the  new  laws.  That 
the  legislature  possesses  the  power  of  commuting  the 
punishment  of  death  into  any  milder  punishment  they 
may  regard  as  advisable,  he  did  not  doubt,  and  in  his 
view,  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  legislature,  vj;as 
shared  equally  by  the  executive  who  had  the  right  to  re- 
prieve or  pardon  offenders;  and  that  authority  was  es- 


tablished upon  the  broad  basis  laid  down  by  the  con- 
stitution itself.  But  whilst  he  believed  in  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  interfere,  not  only  in  a  general  man- 
ner, but  also  ill  reference  to  this  special  case  his  opin- 
ion were  equally  clear  and  decidi  d  that  it  would  be 
b(  th  improper  and  impolitic  for  the  leglshiture  to  inter- 
fere, in  this  instance,  with  what  had  been  done  under 
the  sanction  of  the  existing  laws.  Upon  this  point  his 
sentiments  coincided  entii  ely  with  those  expressed  in 
so  ab'e  a  manner  by  the  gentleman  from  the  city, 
(Mr.  Reed,)  and  no  remarks  whicli  he  could  make, 
could  add  lorce  to  the  reasons  already  advanced  by 
that  gentleman  a.[;ainst  the  desired  interference.  One 
thing  more,  however,  struck  him  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  whicli  he  would  state  before  he  sat  down, 
which  was,  that  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Bucks  coun- 
ty have  asked  for  the  comm  utation  of  the  punishment  of 
this  individual,  and  would  rather  run  the  liazard  of 
having  him  let  loose  upon  society,  than  see  him  exe- 
cuted, the  circumstance  strongly  enforces  the  necessity 
of  a  general  law  upon  the  subject.  In  his  opinion, 
crime  was  increased  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
and  he  rejoiced  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was 
now  likely  to  be  engrossed  by  the  question  of  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  capU'jl  punishment,  because  it  was  one 
which  called  loudly  for  their  consideration  and  action; 
cVnd  although  he  could  not  vole  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Bucks,  (Mr.  Harrison,)  he  did  not 
dispute  the  right  if  the  legislature  to  commute  the  pun- 
ishment, and  be  hoped  that  a  general  law  would  be 
passed  to  do  away  capital  punishment.  He  wished  it 
to  be  expressly  understood,  from  a  long  experience 
and  careful  observation  of  the  penal  laws,  of  this  com- 
monwealth, he  wr.s  strongly  desiious  that  this  law  of 
blood  should  be  blotted  fiom  the  statute  book,  and 
that  a  perpetual  or  limited  imprisonment  should  be 
substituted. 

'ihe  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Mr. 
Ayres,  as  an  amendment: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
be  instructed  to  bring  in  a  bill  empowering  the  Gover- 
nor or  courts  of  justice  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
death." 

Mr.  Ayres  sustained  his  resolution  at  conside  rable 
length,  and  contended  that  as  the  government  is  di- 
vided iiito  three  branches,  the  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial,  and  that  each  department  had  its  proper 
limits,  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  this  case,  would 
bean  in'ringement  upon  the  province  of  the  judiciary . 
The  House  in  his  opinion,  had  no  legal  I'ight  to  inter- 
fere to  save  the  prisoner  in  whose  behalf  Its  intei'ference 
has  been  asked,  especially  if  the  sentence  desitjned  to 
be  warded  ofl'  was  passed  in  conformity  with  justice. 
I'o  the  executive  belongs  the  power  of  a  pardon  or  a 
reprieve,  and  if  the  facts  of  the  case  were  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  justify  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  the 
sentence  which  followed  that  verdict,  the  Executive 
could  interpose,  and  save  the  criminal  from  the  action 
of  the  law.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  doubt,  that  if  the 
case  was  one  which  called  for  and  woulel  justify  the 
interference  of  the  Governor,  that  officer  would  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  sentence  until  the  legislature 
had  decided  whether  capital  punishment  ought  to  be 
abolished  or  not.  He  did  not  think  that  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  the  law  which  I'equired  the  blood  of  the 
criminal,  w:is  productive  of  any  good  eflects;  on  the 
contrary,  the  place  of  execution  too  frequently  became 
the  theatre  for  the  enactment  of  every  species  of  vice 
and  crime.  To  punish  by  imprisonment,  and  to  make 
that  punishment  the  certain  doom  of  he  offender, 
whilst  it  would  be  a  more  mild,  would,  he  thought,  be 
at  the  sam.e  time  a  more  efiectual  preventative  of  the 
commission  of  ciime;  and  according  to  his  view,  much 
good  would  arise  to  the  community,  fiom  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  would  do  away  capital  punishment  alto- 
gether, and  place  In  the  hands  of  the  executive,  or  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  power  of  commuting  that  punish- 
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ment  for  life,  or  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Mr. 
Ayresmade  some  furtlier  remarks,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Walker,  who  said  he  did  not  understand  that  tlie 
ques'ion  now  was  whether  capital  punishment  should  or 
should  not  be  abolished,  it  was  only  on  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Uauphin,  (Mr.  Ayres.)  VVlien  that  question  shall 
arise,  a  diversity  of  opinion  will  doubtless  exist,  and  it 
would  require  stronger  arg-uments  than  any  he  had  that 
day  heard  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  bill,  to  gain 
for  it  the  votes  ot  a  very  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers. According  to  his  view,  the  question  now  was 
whether  the  Governor  can  or  ought  to  be  vested  with 
power  to  commute  capital  punishment,  and  from  the 
decision  made  by  the  House  upon  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Backs,  (Mr.  Harrison.) 
it  would  appear  that  we  cannot  constitutionally  pass  a 
law  commuting  capital  punishment,  and  if  such  a  law 
cannot  constiuitionally  be  passed  by  the  House,  how 
can  it  delegate  to  the  Governor  a  power  which  it  cannot 
possess  itself.  'I'he  vote  just  taken  has  shown  that  the 
House  c'oes  not  think  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  com  - 
ing within  the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  of  course,  it  is 
equally  incapable  of  delegating  the  same  powers  to 
either  the  executive  or  courts  of  justice.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by 

Mr.  '!'.  S.  Smith,  who  rose  lomake  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  before  the  House.  The  vote  just  taken 
has  disposed  of  the  question  in  the  case  of  Joseph 
Bliindin.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
House.  No  legislation  intended  to  meet  special  cases 
should  be  encouraged  All  the  evils  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  atid  many  more  would  result 
from  opening  the  doors  of  the  legisi:iture  to  applica- 
tions of  that  kind.  No  individual  would  relinquish  the 
hope  of  lile  till  the  last  effort  was  made  to  save  it,  ai,d 
the  criminal  would  in  every  case  be  tr;ins(ei  red  from 
the  bar,  after  a  conviction  by  his  peers  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law,  to  the  halls  of  the  legislature,  to  seek 
anew  trial  and  a  milder  sentence.  But  the  vote  just 
taken,  had  established  a  precedent,  which  he  hoped, 
would  be  followed  forever  hereafter.  He  had  a  strong 
repugnance  to  the  passiige  of  special  acts  of  grace  and 
mercy.  They  tend  to  draw  from  a  just  judgment  the 
convicted  felon,  and  to  substitute  a  partial  hearing,  a 
liasty  and  imperfect  ti  ial,  a  deiective  examination,  with 
all  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  human  nature;  and  the 
danger  of  corrupt  influence,  in  the  place  oftheir  de- 
liberate procedure;  the  inflexible  but  merciful  strict- 
ness of  a  court,  and  careful  investigation  of  a  jury.  But 
the  subject  introduced  by  tlie  motion  to  amend,  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Uauphin,  is  the  project  of  a 
general  law  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  Joseph  Blun- 
din,  nor  to  any  one  now  under  sentence  of  death.  His 
case  and  the  other  which  has  been  mentioned,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  present  argument,  and  are  cases 
in  point  to  establish  the  justice  and  humanity  of  enact- 
ing a  law,  by  which  the  Govornor  might  be  authorized, 
when  a  proper  case  is  proved  by  subsequent  disclosures, 
to  inflict  a  punishment  short  of  death,  but  commensurate 
with  the  crime. 

He  said  that  in  this  commonwealth,  before  the  act  of 
the  22d  April,  1794,  all  murder  was  punished  with 
death.  By  tliat  act,  two  degrees  of  murder  were  es- 
tablished, the  first  and  most  atrocious  only  to  be  pun- 
ished capitally,  and  the  second,  where  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances were  disclosed,  to  be  punished  by  impri 
sonment  at  hard  labor,  or  in  solitary  cells,  for  a  term  in 
the  discretion  of  the  courts  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
years,  nor  to  be  less  than  five  years.  He,  who  under 
the  previous  law,  would  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  benignant  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  imprison- 
ed for  the  comparatively  short  period  of  five  years.  In 
this  change  we  see  no  more  than  the  progress  of  that 
spirit  of  mercy,  which  began  to  prevail  in  this  Cotn- 
monwealth,  at  its  earliest  settlement.  From  that  day  to 
the  present,  we  have  been  carrying  out  the  principle 


that  moderate  but  certain  penalties  are  more  effectual 
in  restiaining  crime  and  repairing  the  injury  done  to 
society,  than  sevei-e  and  excessive  punishments.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  reform  rather  than  to  exterminate  offend- 
ers, and  that  the  punishment  of  death  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted,  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  safety. 
We  have  advanced  far,  but  we  have  not  fully  carried 
out  in  practice  these  salutary  principles.    'I'here  is 
something  yet  to  be  done.    There  are  cases  now  in  ex- 
istence, where  convictions  have  taken  place  of  murder 
of  the  first  degree,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
testimony  has  made  it  manifest,  that  the  culprit  has 
been  convicted  of  too  high  a  crime.     Kvevy  man  can 
readily  conceive  that  such  cases  may  often  occur.  If 
the  mind  is  suffered  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  of 
such  a  man,  and  tiie  justice  of  the  distinction  in  the  law 
be  at  the  same  time  acknowledged,  it  inust  be  sensible 
of  the  cruelty  ot  taking  aw  ay  a  life  which  the  law  de- 
signed to  spure.    'I'he  contemplation  of  the  death  of 
one  man,  for  the  same  crime  for  which  another  is  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment,  is  revolting  to  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice.   But  to  him  who  is  sentenced  there  is  no  relief 
but  through  the  executive,  and  there  is  no  choice  given 
to  the  executive,  hut  to  put  to  death  or  pardon.  The 
criminal  must  either  be  punished  beyond  the  ih  sign  of 
the  laws,  or  be  let  loose  upt.n  society,  a  blood  stained 
cu  prit.    Some  gentlemen  have  thought  that  stained 
and  crimsoned  as  he  is,  it  would  be  belt  r  to  pardon 
him,  than  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  tribunal  or  any 
individual  to  commute  the  punishmt  nt.    But  they  lose 
sight  of  the  justice  due  to  tlie  community.  They  would 
suffer  the  criminal  to  escape,  rather  than  that  the  Go- 
vernor should  sometimes  err  in  discharging  the  mitr- 
derer  from  a  just  penalty.    T  hat  is  the  whole  extent  of 
the  danger.     The  merciful  maxim,  that  it  is  better  that 
ninety  and  nine  guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  that 
tlie  innocent  should  sulTer,  forbids  the  adoption  of  so 
severe  an  alternative.    The  p'an  proposed  sufFi  rs  nei- 
ther the  guilty  to  escape,  nor  those  utijuslly  condemn- 
ed to  suffer.    It  does  justice  to  the  individual,  and  pro' 
tects  the  commimity,  by  confiuing  for  life,  him,  whose 
hands  are  stained  with  human  sacrifice. 

He  said  that  some  gentlemen  had  thought  that  thelc- 
gislature  had  no  power  to  pass  such  a  law,  because  it 
would  interfere  with  that  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  gives  to  the  governor  the  power  of  reprieve  and 
pardon.  Those  who  adopt  the  principles  of  construe 
tion  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  constitution  no  power  is  bestowed  that  is  not  grant- 
ed by  express  provi.-ion.  In  the  state  constitution.s, 
every  power  is  possessed  by  the  legislature,  except 
those  that  are  expressly  prohibited.  Tliis  distinction 
removes  the  diflficulty.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  law,  resides  somewhere.  If 
it  does  not  reside  in  the  leg'islature,  he  said,  he  wished 
gentlemen  would  state  where  it  did  reside.  It  was 
cei  tainly  not  in  the  Governor;  it  must  then  be  in  the 
Legislature,  or  reserved  to  the  people.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  of  rights  which  withholds  it  from  the 
Legislature,  and  if  the  principles  of  construction  he 
had  stated  were  correct  it  might  exercise  the  power. 

He  remarked,  that  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in 
reference  to  interfering  with  the  pardoning  power 
granted  by  the  constitution,  it  cannot  arise  under  the 
present  project  of  a  law.  There  is  no  design  to  abridge 
that  prerogative.  If  the  law  should  pass  he 
could  still  reprieve  he  could  still  pardon.  He 
would  not  be  shorn  of  a  single  feather  of  his  prero 
gitive.  His  constitutional  power  would  neither  be 
abridged  nor  enlarged;  the  sphere  of  his  discretion 
would  be  modified.  It  would  afford  him  the  opportu- 
nity, when  a  proper  case  should  be  disclosed,  to  do  less 
than  pardon,  to  punish  the  guilty  according  to  the  atro- 
city of  his  crime. 

He  thought  there  would  be  no  danger  in  depositing 
such  a  power  in  the  executive  hands;  at  least  that  there 
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is  no  better  dtpositoiy  of  such  power.  The  Gourts  oFjus- 
tice,  ihe  juries,  grand  or  petit,  the  Legislature,  or  either 
branch  of  it,  would  be  much  more  exceptionable.  The 
tiun.bt  rs  in  such  bodies  wovdd  divide  and  lessi  n  the 
responsibility  which  is  less  likely  to  be  abu^^ed  when  its 
wl  ole  weight  res  s  open  ore  individual.  In  'he  Go- 
vernor is  lodged  the  power  of  pardon,  a  much  greater 
power  than  that  now  pioposc  d  to  be  given,  and  if  he 
is  the  pri.per  depository  of  such  a  povi  er  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  inti  iist  him  w  ilb  a  less. 

That  something  si. cold  be  done  towards  satisfying 
the  grow irg  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  abolish 
the  punisl  nient  of  death,  he  though!  was  very  obvious. 
The  progress  of  better  feeling  and  better  philosophy 
teaclies  us  that  we  should  retorin  ard  not  exterminate 
the  criminal;  the  calls  of  justice  and  the  voice  of  mercy 
require  it,  the  constitution  does  not  prohibit  it,  and  the 
\o  ce  of  the  community  seems  to  demand  it. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Reed,  then  addressed  the  house.  It  is  not, 
said  he,  my  intention  to  reply  lo  the  many  arguments 
vhich  this  quesMon  has  elicited.  I  agree  vv  th  the 
gentleman  from  Erie  (Mr.  Walker,)  that  if  there  is  any 
power  plated  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  of  this  com- 
monwealth, affecting  the  question  before  us,  that  pow- 
er is  contained  in  the  eleventh  section  of  the  2nd  article 
of  the  constitution.  [Mr.  Reed  here  read  that  section] 
'I  he  right  which  the  governor  has  to  suspend  for  a  time 
by  a  reprieve,  or  totally  to  aniiul,  by  a  paidon,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  was  given  to 
!)im  by  the  people — and  we  therefore  have  no  legal 
right  to  interfere,  in  the  slightest  manner  with  such 
power.  We  are  here  the  mere  representatives  of  the 
pe<'ple,  in  General  Assembly,  and  to  assume  any  other 
character— such  as  delegates  to  alter  or  suspend  the 
constitution — is  entirely  unauthorized  by  any  principles 
which  are  conferred  on  us  by  our  constituents — and 
an  action  of  the  It  gis'ature  upon  the  amendment  em- 
powering the  Go\  ei-nor  to  commute  the  punishment  of 
Bhindin  from  death  unto  in  prisonment,  fura  number  of 
years  or  for  life,  is  an  express  infringement,  not  only 
of  the  section  of  the  constitution  I  have  just  read,  but 
upon  the  dutirs  of  the  executive.  I  conceive,  Mr. 
Speaker  that  the  people  were  competent  in  wisdom, 
when  they  thus  placed,  in  a  particidar  branch  of  the 
government,  this  power  of  pardon  or  reprieve— and  I 
assume  nothing  for  those  around  me  when  I  say,  that 
they  have  wisely  disposed  of  the  amendment  just  re- 
jected; thus  declaring,  that  as  they  had  but  the  doubt- 
ful power  to  interfere  constitutionally  with  the  commu- 
ting of  Blundin's  punishment,  they  would  expel  the 
matter  from  this  houst — that,  as  certain  duties  have 
been  delegated  to  them  as  representatives,  they  will 
not  grasp  at,  and  exercise  o'hei  s,  that  the  people  h.ive 
properly  reserved  for  the  especial  exercise  of  tho'-e 
whom  they  may  choose,  for  amending  or  alleiiiig  the 
constitution.  I  repeat,  sii-,  that  the  constitution  adopt 
ed  bv  (he  people,  having  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  certain  powers,  those  pow  ers  cantiot  be  re- 
modeled or  expended  by  this  assembly — nor  by  any 
other  except  where  the  people  deleaaie  a  right  to 
change  that  cc  nstitution.  The  last  act  in  this  and  all 
similar  cases,  being  placed  by  the  people  in  the  Go- 
vernor, no  legislation  can  possibly  take  place,  that  does 
not  either  annul  the  constitution,  when  it  places  the 
pardoning  power  in  the  Governor— or  delegates  to  him 
power,  which  we  do  not  possess  by  virtue  of  our 
representative  capacities,  either  expressed  or  implied. 

The  gentleman  from  the  city,  (Mr.  Smith)  in  order  to 
procure  the  action  of  this  house  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, has  spoken  of  and  adduced  cases  where,  after 
trial,  cotiviction,  sentence  and  execution,  it  has  appear- 
ed satisfactorily,  that  the  criminal  so  convicted,  was 
innocent — but  such  cases,  I  think,  can  have  no  bearing 
on  the  one  before  us.  We,  nor  no  others,  interested 
8s  judges,  jurors,  executive,  or  those  who  are  here  im- 
properly asked  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  have  any 
thing  to  dread,  in  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence.     If  Hliindin  is  executed,  there  is  nothing  to 


which  we  can  refer  in  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  that 
can  possibly  take  place,  to  even  suggest  a  doubt  as  to 
his  .guilt,  in  the  transaction  for  which  he  hss  been  ac- 
cused and  convicted.  Who  of  us,  remembering  ths 
circumstances  at  all,  but  remembers  that  the  murder 
was  committed  in  the  pr  esence  of  the  companions  of 
ti  e  deceased  and  prisoner.  A  violent  blow,  a  med 
with  a  scythe — the  parties  in  the  open  highway — the 
deceased  in  flight  from  a  wagon  containing  these  com- 
panions— and  yet  it  has  been  argued,  not  only  by  the 
gentleman  from  the  city,  but  from  Dauphin,  that  it  is 
proper  to  bring  cases  in  analogy,  where  it  has  been 
proven,  after  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  that  he  was 
innocent.  I  hope,  sir,  that  this  argument  may  be  tyken 
to  its  full  extent — for  1  think,  that  in  view  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  amounts  to  nothing. 

I  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Bucks.  They  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  their  consti- 
tuents, which,  in  their  ability  and  desire  to  discharge 
faithfully,  I  would  wish,  (if  in  all  thitigs  cons  stent,) 
they  could  be  supported  and  sustained  by  this  house. — 
But,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  relief  sought  for,  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  executive  and  his  clemency — confident, 
as  I  am,  that  we  shculd  not  (if  we  could  legally,)  p'ace 
the  power  lo  commute  the  punishment  of  Blundin  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor.  This  case  would  certuitdy 
raise  other  applications — and  vi'ould  place  the  membeis 
of  the  city  aid  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  peculiar 
situation.  I  believe,  sir,  that  we  can  point  to  a  case 
there,  that  calls  foi  th  greater  sympathies  from  the  hu- 
mane and  merciful,  than  Blundin's;  and  one  that,  if  I 
1  could  sanction  an  illefial  and  improper  course  of  this 
house,  I  would,  to  the  extent  of  my  feeble  exertion, 
endeavor  to  bring  within  the  reach  and  control  of  a 
body  decidedly  in  favor  of  extending  mercy  and  relief 
to  the  culprit,  though  guilty. 

T  hs  case  of  Felix  Murray  has  more  claims  upon  so- 
ciety for  an  interference,  than  any  that  could  be  sug- 
gested here — and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  to  my 
mind,  from  what  1  believe  to  be  the  correct  view  of 
this  question,  whether,  in  that  case,  the  wished  for 
legislation  in  Blundin's,  should  be  extended  to  Mur- 
ray's. I  would  be  understood  to  hesitate,  on  the  ground 
I  have  assumed  in  the  commencement,  and  through  the  , 
whole  course  of  my  remarks — for  I  am  disposed,  yes, 
anxiously  hope,  that  to  that  individual  at  least,  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Executive  should  be  particularly  and  specially 
shown. 

All  cases  of  capital  punishment  claim,  and  to  a  great 
degree  receive,  the  sympathies  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State— not,  however,  on  account  of 
the  sentences  being  unjust — but  that  criminals  so  wan- 
tonly and  recklessly  violate  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
our  country  and  our  God.  I  hope,  thei-efore,  that  we 
may  not,  hy  entej-tainlng  towards  this  unfortitnate  man, 
such  feelings  of  compassion,  break  down  the  barriers 
which  are  interposed  by  the  constitution,  and  thus  be 
more  culpable  for  our  r  eglect  of  duty,  than  for  a  disre- 
gard of  the  feelings  of  compassion. 

Sale  of  Coai,  Lands. — We  understand  that  the 
Spohn  Trnct  in  th's  vicinity,  was  sold  last  week  for 
$10,000,  the  contract  embracing  all  the  coal  on  the 
said  tract  below  the  water  level,  with  a  reservation  of 
all  the  coal  on  the  same  above  the  water  level.  The 
coal  V  eln  on  the  said  tract  is  about  900  yards  in  extent, 
and  the  same  may  be  mined  within  the  limits  of  the 
tract  about  500  feet  in  depth.  The  public  abroad  are 
not  generally  aware  of  the  value  of  coal  lands  in  this 
vicinity,  the  speculating  mania  which  foimerly  pre- 
vailed havin!!f  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  subsequently 
the  spread  of^correct  information.  The  actual  value  is 
difficult  of  computation,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
coal  lands  are  now  rated  far  below  their  inirinsic 
worth.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  l  evi- 
vin,g  an  inordinate  spirit  of  speculation,  but  we  th  nk 
that  there  never  will  be  a  safer  period  of  investment 
than  the  present. — Miners'  Journal. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Friday  Evening,  Dec.  26lh,  1834. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition  from  the  Harmony 
Fire  Company  asking  permission  to  erect  a  house  for 
their  engine,  on  the  lot  of  ground  on  Fifth  near  Chest- 
nut street,  from  which  they  were  removed  by  Stephen 
Girard,  in  1827.  Mr.  Fraley,  in  (Common  Council, 
presented  a  petition  of  a  similar  import.  Referred  to 
committee  on  pire  companies. 

Mr.  Weiherill  from  tlie  watering  committee,  made 
the  annexed  report,  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

7h  the  Select  and  Commnn  Councils  of  the  City  of  Fliila- 
delphiu- 

Gentlemen — The  Watering  Committee  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  Councils,  instructing  them  to  state 
what  will  be  the  probable  consequences  to  the  Water 
Works  at  Fair  Mount,  in  case  a  canal,  to  be  supplied 
with  water  from  Fair  Mount  pond,  should  be  made  on 
the  west  side  of  Schuylkill,  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
the  agreement  which  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Schuylkill  Navigatinn  Company  and  the  City,  ren- 
ders it  very  essential  that  no  otiier  company  should 
have  a  control  over  any  of  the  water  which  shall  be 
taken  out  of  said  Fair  Mount  pond;  for  in  case  the  city 
should  deem  it  necessary  to  pump  as  much  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  City  and  Districts  as  will  be  within 
their  agreement,  the  evaporation  and  leakage  from  the 
contemplated  canal  would  no  doubt  reduce  the  water 
so  low,  as  to  give  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 
the  right  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  works  at  Fair  Mount, 
as  per  agreement,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Audit  is  also  further  agreed  by  the  parties  to  these 
presents,  that  should  it  at  any  time  happen  tliatthe  wa- 
ters should  be  drawn  off  below  the  top  or  surface  of 
the  dam,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  president,  mana- 
gers, and  company,  to  fasten  up  the  gates  or  openings 
used  by  the  said  Mayor,  Aldtrmen",  and  Citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  to  draw  off  the  water  and  keep  the  same 
fastened,  until  the  water  shall  be  raised  as  high  as  the 
top  or  surface  of  the  dam." 

Shoidd  the  conditions  of  this  section  of  the  contract 
with  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  be  put  in  force, 
there  will  be  a  difficulty  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  wa- 
ter is  consumed,  and  the  city  alone  would  suffer  all  the 
injuries  that  would  result. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  should  the 
contemplated  canal  be  constructed,  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  dry  seasons  lor  the  ope- 
ration of  the  works  at  Fair  Mount,  the  Schuylkill  Na- 
vigation Company  and  the  canal  in  question— this  opi- 
nion has  been  formed  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
subjects,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of 
facts. 

In  the  year  1822,  when  the  water  power  works  first 
started,  only  1,600,000  gallons  of  water  vere  required 
daily;  while  in  the  present  year  the  consumption  has 
increased  to  3,500,000  gallons,  during  ihe  months  of 
July  and  August  last,  for  many  days  5,000,000  gallons 
were  consuaied,  and  on  the  9th  and  lllh  ot'Juiy,when 
the  reservoir  was  guaged,  it  had  nicieased  dui-ing  the 
day  time  to  7,000,000.  This  excess  of  the  use  of  water 
over  former  years,  induced  our  superintendent  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  time  the  wheels  worked,  and  which 
was  found  to  exceed  17  hours  in  24:  as  the  tide  im- 
peded  the  working  of  the  wheels  5  hours,  it  only  left 
two  hours  excess  of  time  each  day,  for  packing  the 
pumps  and  keeping  the  machinery  in  working  order; 
and  had  any  accdent  occurred  to  either  wheel  during 
that  period,  the  works  at  Fair  Mount  would  have 
been  mcompetent  to  supply  the  c^ty  and  districts  with 
Water. 

If  a  similar  drought  should  occur  during  the  next 


summer,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  six 
wheels  and  pumps  now  ready  for  wo.ik,  will  drain  Fair 
Mount  pond  below  the  top  line  of  the  dam;  and  it  must 
be  obvious  that  as  the  water  is  lowered  in  the  dam,  the 
power  is  r.'duced:  by  observation,  the  gates  which  now 
open  8  inches,  to  give  a  supply  of  water  to  the  wheels, 
were  during  the  drought  frequently  opened  12  inches 
—  consequently,  at  a  time  when  water  is  most  wanted 
in  the  city  and  districts,(to  which  a  supply  for  Kensing- 
ton must  be  addedl  the  water  power  at  I-'air  Mount  will 
be  least  adequate  to  supply  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  nothing  should  be  risked;  particularly 
when  it  is  known,  that  for  several  weeks  during  the 
last  summer  the  dam  was  dry  nearly  800  feet  across; 
at  a  time  when  the  consumption  of  water  for  the  pre- 
vcntion  of  Cholera  and  other  epidemics  in  the  city  and 
districts,  had  nearly  exceeded  our  means. 

If  no  more  water  should  ever  be  wanted  hereafter, 
than  was  supplied  to  the  city  and  districts  in  July  last, 
something  might  be  risk.d  to  giie  a  supply  to  the  pro- 
posed canal— but  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  consump- 
tion of  water  in  the  city  and  disiricts  will  become  great, 
er  in  ratio  with  the  increase  of  improvements  and  po- 
pulation, nothing  should  be  left  to  hazard.  And  under 
any  calculation  your  committee  can  make,  they  arp  of 
opinion,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  next  ten 
years,  an  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  for  an  aux- 
ihary  water  works,  to  be  erected  at  Flat  Rock. 

In  1822,  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  as  before 
mentioned,  required  daily  to  supply  the  city,  was 
1,600,000  gallons.  ' 

In  1833  it  required  3,500,000  to  supply  the  city  and 
districts,  which  in  ten  years  hence  no  doubt  will  be  in- 
creased to  7,000,000  gallons  dally,  and  in  the  summer 
it  will  probably  amount  to  10,000,000,  when  either 
quantity  will  be  more  than  can  be  raised  at  Fair  Mount 
in  times  of  drought. 

In  1822 — the  ntimber  of  water  takers  in  the  city 
amounted  only  to  4,758,— in  1834— the  number  in  the 

city  and  districts  has  increased  to  13,584, — in  1822  

there  were  but  280  fire  plugs  in  the  city,— in  1834 — 
they  have  increased  in  the  city  and  districts  to  800,— 
in  1822,  about  35  miles  of  small  calibre  wooden,  with 
a  few  iron  pipes,  supplied  the  city  with  water, — in 
1834  upwards  of  78  miles  of  iron  pipe  of  large  cahbre 
have  been  laid  in  the  city  and  districts. 

The  committee  flatter  themselves  that  the  increased 
consumption  of  water,  and  the  extent  of  its  distribution 
since  1822,  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  present 
works  cannot  be  relied  upon  much  longer;  unless  the 
dam  at  Fair  Mount  shall  be  raised,  or  some  other  means 
devised,  whereby  the  power  of  those  works  may  be 
increased  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

As  the  resolution  of  Council  does  not  require  an 
opinion  from  the  Watering  Committee  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  proposed  canal,  the  committee  will 
satisfy  themselves  by  merely  mentioning  that  if  the  ca- 
nal and  docks  reaching  from  it  to  the  river  (which  are 
designed  to  be  12  feet  above  low  water)  are  permitted 
to  be  extended  along  the  whole  river  front,  the  leak- 
age between  the  wharf  timbers  and  heads  of  the  docks 
will  be  more  than  is  ample  to  supply  all  the  locks  at 
Fair  Mount,  when  the  trade  shi.ll  be  so  much  increased 
as  to  keep  them  in  constant  action. 

Under  every  view  of  this  important  question,  the 
committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
canal,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  increase  the  scarcity  of 
water  at  Fair  Mount,  and  under  existing  agreements 
between  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  and  the 
City,  be  the  means  of  .stopping  the  works  altogether. 
By  order  of  the  Watering  Committee. 

JOHN  P.  WETHERILL,  Chairman. 

Attest, 
Sam-  A.  Rusn,  Register. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  COUNCILS. 


[jANCABr 


Mr.  Pric.e.from  the  committee  on  Schuylkill  wharves 
made  the  following'  report,  the  resolutions  attached  to 
which  were  adopted: 

'I'he  committee  on  Schuylkill  wharves  request  leave 
to  report — That  the  lease  for  Sassafras  landing  having- 
expired,  the  property  has  been  given  up  to  ihe  city, 
and  an  application  has  been  received  from  Thomas 
Clyde  to  obtain  a  lease  thereon,  at  the  same  rent  here- 
tofore received,  and  your  conmiittee  would  recommend 
its  acceptance;  they  therefore  piopose  the  following 
resolution. 

That  the  City  Commissioners  be  and  they  are  herebv 
authurised  to  execute  a  lease  tu  I  homas  Clyde, for  Sas- 
safras landing  on  the  Schuylkill,  to  expire  on  the  first 
of  April,  1837,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ^200,  payable  quar- 
terly. 

The  committee  would  further  report,  that  in  tlie  ne- 
cessary care  and  attention  they  hme  gi\en  to  the  pro- 
pei  t>' ol  the  city,  near  the  Schuylkill,  they  haxebeen 
convinced  that  a  decided  advantage  would  be  gained, 
if  the  committee  were  authorised  to  permit  tlie  City 
Commi^siollers  to  grant  leases  on  the  wharves  and  real 
tstate,  under  the  c«re  of  the  committee,  fur  a  term, 
not  exceeding  Ihe  1st  April,  1838,  and  the  foillowing 
resolution  is  oflVred: 

llesolved.  That  the  committee  on  Schuylkill  wharves, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  receive  proposals 
for  such  of  ihe  wharves  on  the  Schuylkill,  ai:d  such  of 
tlie  real  estate,  belonging  to  the  city,  on  the  east  and 
west  of  said  r^ver,  near  thereunto,  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  by  the  commiltet,  fur  a  term  not  exceeding 
the  1st  of  April,  1838;  and  that  the  City  Comn.issioners 
are  directed  to  execute  such  leases,  as  may  be  author 
ised  by  said  committte.  l^rovided,  that  previcius  to 
making  any  lease  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  advertise  for  proposals. 

HICH'D  PWCE,  Chairman. 
DENNIS  M'CKBDy, 
JOHN  GlLUf:i{, 
THOMAS  EAUf. 

In  Common  Council  the  firsi  resolution  was  7iegaiived, 
and  the  second  udupted. 

Mr.  I'rice  called  up  lor  consideration  ilie  ordinance 
relating  to  an  increase  in  the  salaiies  of  ct  i  tain  city  of 
ficers,  as  published  in  our  last  report.  The  bill  was 
read  three  times  and  passed.  In  Common  Council,  af- 
ter tlie  first  reading,  the  bill  was  postponed. 

Mr.  Lipplncotl  oH'ered  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  of  Councils  to  forward  to  the  legislature, 
copies  of  the  accounts  of  the  Ti'easurer  of  the  Girard 
Estates  and  the  report  of  the  building  comniiitee  and 

architect  of  Gir.trd  College,   which  was  agreed  to.  

Common  Council  coiicuried. 

Mr.  Price,  in  his  place,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
reaJ  an  orduiance  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nances for  Sanitary  purposes,  enacted  in  1832,  and  au- 
thorizing the  Miiyor  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Citv 
Treasurer,  for  such  claims,  for  Sanitary  purposes,  as 
have  not  been  liquidated.    Laid  on  the  lahle. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 
Mr.  Chandler  presented  a  ])etition  from  James  Bar- 
ber, one  of  the  ciiy  watch,  who  was  seriously  injured 
on  the  night  of  the  Ward  Election,  in  a  scuffle  wiih  a 
gang  of  ruffians,  by  which  two  of  his  ribs  were  broken, 
praying  lor  _^relief  as  an  equivalent  !or  his  loss  of  time 
while  prevented  from  attending  to  his  duties  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  Select  Cuuncil,  presented  an  application  of 
a  like  nature,  lieftrred  tu  committee  on  lighiing  and 
watcliing. 

Dr.  Huston,  from  the  committee  on  lighting  and 
watching,  made  a  report  in  relation  to  a  re-organization 
of  the  police  system,  accompanied  with  a  bill  for  cai'- 
rying  tlie  same  into  eflect.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

Ihe  committee  on  lighting  and  watching,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  resolution  of  Councils  instructing  ihem  to 


inquire  into  the  present  mode  of  watching  the  city,  of- 
fer the  following  litpori: 

The  present  police  force  of  the  city,  exclusive  of 
the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  four  high  Constables,  con- 
sists of  one  captain,  four  lieutenants,  and  twelve  In- 
spectors of  police;  twenty-eight  day  policemen,  four  of 
whom  are  attached  to  the  Mayor's  office,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  watchmen. 

Of  this  number,  forty,  viz:  twelve  Inspectors  and 
tw  enty-eight  policemen,  by  the  existing  ordinance  on 
the  subject,  ai-e  assigned  to  the  performance  of  day 
dut}';  while  but  one  hundred  aool  twenty  watchmen, 
are  charged  with  the  Ci-re  of  the  city  during  the  night. 
Or  in  other  words,  one  fourth  of  tlie  cffeclixe  force  of 
the  present  police,  are  tmplo)  ed  during  the  day,  and 
three  fourtlis  during  the  mglit.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
cap;ain  and  lieutenants,  whose  functions  are  proper  to 
both. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  year,  during  which  this  system  has  been  in 
opeiation,  has  not  shewn  that  any  advantage  was  de- 
rived from  the  emplo}  ment  of  so  many  officers  during 
the  day,  while  the  expense  of  the  city  has  been  largely 
increased  by  it. 

Connected  with  this  plan,  we  have  also  a  number  of 
Pection  Houses,  as  places  of  rendezvous  for  those  offi- 
cers, at  a  heavy  annual  cost. 

The  committee  therefore  propose  that  the  Section 
Houses  be  dispensed  with;  and  that  the  twenty  four  day 
policemen,  who  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  sections, 
be  discontinued,  and  that  hereafter,  the  super\ision  of 
those  sections  shall  devolve  on  the  Inspectoi's.  TI.ey 
also  recommend  that  the  four  policemen  attached  to 
the  Mayor's  office  be  discontinued  a. :d  their  duties  be 
discharged  by  the  High  Constables,  as  formerly. 

If  the  plan  now  proposed  shall  be  adopted  by  Coun- 
cils, it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  salaries  nine  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  besides  sa\ ing  the  expense  of  the 
section  houses;  thus  making  a  yearly  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  the  city,  in  the  police  department,  of  more 
than  ten  ihousand  dollars. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  committee  have 
prepared  the  accompanj  ing  oi dinance,  which  they  sub- 
mit as  a  part  of  this  report. 

If.  M.  HUSTON, 
JOHN  p.  VVETHERILL, 
JOS.  LIPPINCOT  r, 
JAMES  KOWLAND, 
B.  11.  YARN  ALL, 
MANUEL  EYRE 

PhiUidelphia,  Dec.  26,  1834. 

The  ordinance  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  tie 
whole,  Mr.  Dunlap  in  the  chair,  and  alter  various 
amendmenis,  agreed  to,  and  reported  to  Council.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  adopted.  In  Select 
Council  the  subject  was  postponed  until  the  next  meet., 
ing. 

Mr.  Gilder,  from  the  building  committee  of  the  Gi- 
rard College,  presented  a  report  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  during  the  past  year,  ac- 
com])anied  with  a  statement  from  'I  homas  U.  Walter, 
architect, detailing  the  present  situation  of  the  College. 
Ordered  to  be  printed.  These  reports  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was  resolved,  that  so 
much  of  the  report  of  the  building  con  mittee  of  Girard 
College,  as  recommends  an  appropriation  of  g8,5C0, 
for  repairs  upon  the  College  farm,  be  referred  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Girard  Estates — Select  Council 
concurred. 

Dr.  Huston,  from  the  committee  on  lightihg  and 
watching,  made  the  annexed  report  on  the  subject  of 
lighiing  the  city  with  gas,  accompanied  with  an  ordi- 
nance for  that  purpose,  which  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed lor  the  use  of  the  niembers. 

The  committee  on  lighting  and  watching,  to  whom 
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MEETING  OF   DRY  GOODS  DEALERS. 

At  a  meeting'  of  Dry  Goods  Dealers,  held  pui-suaiit 
to  a  call,  at  the  Exchangee  on  Tuesday  evenini,',  SOtli 
instant,  the  meeting'  was  called  to  order  by  Moses 
Kf-mptoii,  on  whose  motion  Matthew  Newkirk  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  llichard  D.  Wood,  and  Abr.  It. 
Perkins,  appointed  Secretaries 

Tiie  Chair  having'  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  take  into  consideration  an  ag'reement  of  cer- 
tain Importers  and  Commission  Merchants  to  alter  the 
present  mode  of  measuring'  Dry  Goods. — 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered 
by  John  Welsh,  jr.  Richard  Price,  with  some  appro 
priate  remarks,  moved  their  adoption — and  having  been 
seconded  by  Jno.  M.  AtwooJ,  in  a  lucid,  argumenta- 
tive and  serious  address,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  by  an  advertisement  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  it  is  made  known  to  this  meeting  that  a  num- 
ber of  Importers  and  Commission  Merchants  have 
piedged  themselves  to  alter  the  usual  standard  of  meas- 
uring Dry  Goods: — 

And  whereas,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  they  recom- 
mend in  lieu  of  the  present  long  established  custom, 
both  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  a  usage  valua- 
ble alike  for  its  uniformity  and  justice —  would  be  de- 
trimen'al  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved ,  That  we  entirely  disapprove 
of  the  proposed  c!.iange  in  the  established  custom  of 
measurement. 

Because,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
which  at  this  time  is  acknowledged  by  the  national  go- 
vernment, and  by  the  instrctions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  dated  Sept.  9,  1828,  is  made  the  rule  by 


was  referred  the  item  of  unfinished  business  in  relation  \ 
to  lighting  the  city  with  gas,   present  the  following  as 
their  final  report  on  that  subject:  ' 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  have  not  been  able,  after  all  their  in- 
quiries and  reflections  on  this  subject,  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  contained  in  the  report  of  all 
former  comm  ttees  that  have  been  charged  by  Councils 
With  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  viz:  That  it  is 
expedient  for  Councils  to  imroduce'tkis  mode  of  lighting 
the  cilif. 

If  any  thing  could  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  the 
facts  formerly  reported  to  Councils  on  this  subject,  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  limed  and  sceptical,  abundance 
is  found  in  the  able  report  of  the  agent  lately  returned 
from  Europe.  So  universal  is  the  practice  of  lighting 
by  gas  becoming  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  more 
particularly  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  not  only  are 
the  large  cities,  but  many  of  the  villages  and  even  some 
of  the  turnpike  roads,  illuminated  by' this  means.  And 
in  our  country,  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  are  pur 
suing  the  same  course. 

Philadelphia,  confessedly  the  best  adapted,  having 
every  possible  advantage  that  nature  and  art  could  con- 
fer for  the  purpose;  and  owning  too,  all  the  materials 
for  its  manufacture— she  who  possessed  every  induce- 
ment to  take  the  kad  in  this  great  modern  improve- 
ment; doubts  andfe.ars  even  to  follow  her  sister  cities. 

Believing  as  the  committee  do,  that  Councils  cannot 
long  hesitate  on  this  subject,  they  nov/  present  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  erection  of  Gas  works  to  light  the  city,  to 
be  constructed  on  a  limited  and  economical  plan,  em- 
bracing the  most  modern  improvements  in  the  art. 

R.  M.  HUSTON, 
,10S.  LTPFINCOTT, 
.JOHN  P.  WE THERILL, 
.lAMES  ROWLAND, 
B.  H.  YAltNALL, 
MANUEL  EYRE. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  26,  1834. 


which  all  duties  on  Dry  Goods  are  estimated  in  each 
port  of  entry  in  the  United  Slates. 

And,  That  in  accordance  with  the  existing  custom 
of  measurement,  the  purchaser  does  not  receive  more 
than  36  inches  to  the  yard,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  that  part  of  the 

Goods  to  which  the  measure  is  usually  applied  

And  because,  it  will  render  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  retail  vender  of  goods  to  realize  by  his  sales  the 
lengths  for  which  he  has  paid — 

And  because,  it  will  offer  continual  temptations  to 

vai'y  from  the  honest  practice  of  giving  full  measure  

And  because,  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  frequent  dis- 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  consumers — 

And  because,  it  is  calcidated  to  depreciate  the  pre- 
sent high  moral  standard  of  the  merchants  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Resolved,  That  from  our  long  and  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  great  interior,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  du- 
ty as  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  protect  the  merchants 
of  the  South  and  West,  fi  om  the  efl'ects  of  a  change 
which  we  are  well  persuiided  would  injuriously  affect 
their  interests,  and  meet  their  most  decided  disappro- 
bation. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  of  great  importance  to  all 
dealers  that  there  should  be  a  national  standard,  and 
principle  of  measure,  to  prevail  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  importers  and  commission  merchants  who 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  introduce  the  new- 
mode  of  measurement  to  express  our  objections  to  the 
attitude  they  have  assumed,  and  respectfully  to  request 
them  to  abandon  or  postpone  their  project — and  also 
to  confer  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
joint  memorial  to  Congress  to  pass  such  acts  as  vvilf  se- 
cure an  uniform  standard  of  measure,  and  the  mode  of 
Its  application. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  those  Importers  and  Commission  Merchants,  who 
have  signed  the  pledge;  to  accede  to  the  propositions 
of  this  meeting.  That  the  committee  be  empowered 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  in  this  place,  on  Fri- 
day evening  at  7  o'clock,  to  carry  into  efTect,  their  de- 
termination  to  resist  the  proposed  alteration. 
On  motion  of  .John  Welsh,  jr. 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  the  committee  of 
12,  under  the  4th  resolution. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed. 
John  Welsh,  jr.  Moses  Kempton, 

JohirM.  Atwood,         Alex.  Ferguson, 
Richard  Price,  Lewis  Brown, 

James  Fassitt,  Daniel  Br;iy, 

Isaac  Barton,  William  Musgrave, 

David  Willianison,        George  W.  Edwards 

On  motion  of  George  W.  Edwards, 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretaries  of  this 
meeting  be  added  to  the  above  committee. 

On  motion  of  Richard  Price, 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  12. 

On  motion  of  George  W.  Edwards, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  all  the  daily  papers  of  this  city. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

MAT  PHEW  NEWKIRK,  Chairman. 
Rich  ird  D,  Wood,         ")  „ 
Abraham  R.  Perkins,     j  Secretaries. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  CANALS. 

Extract  from  the  Message  af  Gov.  Lucas,  of  Ohio. 

"Viewing  a  communication   between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  Canals  to  be  a  subject  of  great  interest 
It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  I  communicate  to  you 
the  intelligence,  that  the  San  ly  and  Beaver  Canal 
Company  was  organized  during  the  last  summer,  un- 
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der  the  liberal  provision  of  the  original  charter,  and 
the  munificent  grant  of  tlie  Legislature  in  an  amenda- 
tory act  of  the  i;i.st  session.  ^240,000  of  the  stock  has 
been  taken,  and  five  sections,  on  the  Summit;  contain- 
ing two  miles  and  a  iialf  of  its  h'ni^th,  were  let  to  con- 
tractors on  the  19th  of  November  last,  and  the  work 
is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation.  By  the 
report  of  two  able  and  experienced  Engineers,  all 
doubts  have  been  removed  from  the  public  mind,  as  to 
the  supply  of  water  on  the  Summit,  and  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  question  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
all  the  demands  of  an  extensive  commerce  The  length 
of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  is  76  miles,  connecting 
the  Ohio  Canal  at  Bolivar  with  the  Ohio  River  and 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  near  the  mouth  of  little  Beaver. 
It  passes  through  a  rich  and  fertile  part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  will  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Canals  and  the  Ohio  Canal. 

Such  a  connection  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to 
the  people  of  the  interior  and  southern  parts  of  Ohio; 
as  it  will  open  to  them  a  new  and  short  route  to  the 
eastern  markets  for  their  abundant  produce,  and  will 
enable  the  Eastern  and  Western  merchants  to  trans- 
port goods  from  the  East  at  a  much  earlier  period  of 
the  spring,  than  by  the  N.  York  Canal. 

This  work,  together  with  the  Mahoning  Canal,  I  have 
always  viewed  with  deep  interest.  I  have  considered 
them  both  closely  connected  with  our  general  canal 
policy  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  them 
both  embraced  in  that  policy  as  part  of  our  public  Ca- 
nals. The  Sandy  Canal  will  open  the  most  direct  com- 
munication between  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the 
interior  and  southern  pirts  of  the  State,  and  the  Ma- 
honing Canal  with  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  the  north- 
ern portion  ot  the  State  and  the  great  northern  Lake. 
These  works,  together  with  the  Mad  River  and  San- 
dusky Kail  Road  (the  work  on  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  commenced  by  the  company  next  spring,)  are 
works  that  recommend  themselves,  by  their  public  im- 
portance, to  the  peculiar  attention  and  patronage  of 
the  General  Assembly-" 


CoA.t  thide. — While  the  exportation  of  coal  from 
the  eastern  section  of  this  state  is  becoming  a  matter 
of  immense  importance,  the  same  business  is  rapidly  in 
creasing  in  the  western  section  of  the  state.  We  have 
lately  called  upon  Mr.  George  Led'e,  who  is  largely 
engaged  in  that  business,  who  furnished  the  following 
information: 

During  the  week  which  followed  the  rise  of  the  river, 
in  the  middle  of  November  last,  there  were  sent  from 
the  landings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela 
river,  from  Jones'  ferry  to  Saw  Mill  Run,  about  75 
boats,  carrying  about  245,000  bushels  or  6,187  tons  of 
coal — boats  and  cargoes  valued  at  about  ^18,000. 
About  the  same  quantity  passed  down  from  the  coun- 
try along  the  Monongahela,  around  Pittsburgh. 

The  total  value  of  coal  annually  shipped  from  the 
Monongrthela,  and  from  the  banks  opposite  Pittsburg, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  ,gl00,00Q— is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  amount,  and  must  continue  to  increase,  as 
the  use  of  coal  is  becoming  more  general  below 

Pillsburg.  Gaz. 


I  ascertained  by  inquiry,  that  the  freight,  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  New  Orleans,  would  cost  me  ^1  75  per  bbl- 
which  on  three  barrels,  is  ^5  25 

Freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Pliiladelphia,  which 
we  have  paid  frequently  on  the  same  article,  ^\  per 
bbl.    -  g3  GO 

Making  ^8  25,  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  does 
not  include  either  commissions  for  forwarding,  dray, 
ages,  and  other  charges  in  New  Orleans,  or  insurance, 
which  altogether  form  no  inconsiderable  addilional  ex. 
pense. 

Where.as,  these  three  barrels  were  safely  delivered 
in  Philadelphia,  in  22  days,  and  the  whole  cost  of  trans- 
portation, including  every  charge  for  forwarding,  was 
but  ^5  91 

The  same  article  has  generally  reached  iis  at  from 
60  to  90  dtys,  by  way  of  N-  Orleans,  for  delays  will 
almost  invariably  occur  by  that  route. 

I  would  remark  that  the  cost  of  transportation  in  both 
instances  is  high  on  the  above,  for  the  amount  being 
so  small,  there  was  no  inducement  to  bargain  for  the 
same,  besides  the  river  was  very  low,  but  as  these  af- 
fect both  ways  alike,  the  difference  is  still  the  same. 


AccOMMODATiOif  Line  of  Stages. — By  reference 
to  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  observed  that 
Messrs.  Mien  &  Co  have  commenced  running  an  Ac- 
commodation Line  of  Stages  between  this  place  and 
Reading,  by  daij-li^ht.  Such  enterprise  deserves 
-Minors'  Journal. 


INSURANCE  DIVIDENDS, 

FOn  THE    r-AST  SIX  MONTHS. 

United  States  Insurance  Company,  6  per  cent. 


and  iin  extra  dividend  of 
Philadelphia  Insurance  Company, 
piioeniz  do. 
Delaware  do. 


6  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 
3  per  cent. 


VALPABLr,  Cabgo. — The  canal  boat  Lafayette,  of  the 
Western  Transportation  Line,  arrived  yesterday,  with 
upwards  of  one  niillion  pound's  of  merchandize. — Pitts- 
burg Gaze'tc,  Dec.  16,  1834. 


Canal  closed. — 'l"he  Miltonian  of  the  20th  Dec. 
says:  *'  The  Canal  at  this  place  was  frozen  up  on  the 
night  or  the  14th  inst.  and  the  river  below  this  town 
closed  on  the  evening  following." 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette. 
Being  at  Clnclnati,  I  was  desirous  to  send  a  small 
lot  of  freight  (three  barrels)  to  Philadelphia,  and  was 
about  despatching  it  by  the  usual  way,  down  the  river 
to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  round  by  sea.  Wishing 
to  save  time,  I  thought  that  I  coidd  do  so  by  way  of 
Pittsburg,  expecting,  however,  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation would  be  somewhat  greater.  Hut,  to  my 
surprise  and  gratification,  I  found  that  not  only  would 
time,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  expense,  be  saved, 
by  forwarding  the  articles  to  Pittsburgh,  thence  by  our 
canal  to  this  place. 


THE  HEGISTER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  JANUARY  3,  1835. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  commenced  a  considerable 
siDW  storm  which  continued  all  Monday.  The  snow 
fell  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  so  as  to  furnish 
pretty  good  sleighing  for  several  days.  The  ground  is 
still  covered  with  snow.  The  storm  seems  to  have 
been  extensive.  The  passengers  by  the  Amboy  rail 
road,  who  left  here  on  Monday  morning,  did  not  reach 
New  York  till  Tuesdiy  about  2  o'clock;  having  been 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  cars  all  night.  At  Wash- 
ington City  the  snow  fell  to  an  unusual  depth.  For  a 
short  time  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was  obstruct- 
ed by  floating  ice — it  is  now,  however,  free. 

Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F- 
GEUDES,  No.  9  Library  street. 
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MERRICK'S  REPORT  ON  GAS  MANUFACrORlES. 

Report,  upon  an  examination  of  some  of  the  Gas  Manu- 
factories in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium, 
under  a  resolution  passed  hy  the  Seket  and  Common 
Council  of  ike  City  of  Philadelphia,  January  2d,  1834, 
'authorizing  the  Gas  Cooirnitlee  to  engage  a  competent 
person  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing Gas  Works,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  best 
information  as  to  ttie  construction  of  works,  the  manner 
of  manufacturing  Gas,  and  in  general  make  such 
observations  as  may  be  useful,  in  the  event  of  Councils 
determining  to  adopt  a  plan  for  lighting  the  city  with 
Gas.— My  S.  V.  iMjutMCK. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  tlie  City  of 
Phikdelphia. 

GENTLEMEy  :— 

III  pursuance  of  a  resolution  ot  your  I)ody,  passed  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1834,  and  of  instructions  from  the 
Committee  charged  with  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  Iiifhting  the  ciiy  with  gas,  received  on  the  18th  of 
March  last,  the  undersigned  immediately  embarked  on 
his  destined  m;ss'on,  and  durlni^-  the  course  of  the 
passed  summer  has  made  a  careful  examination  into  the 
various  phins  and  processes,  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing carbureited  hydrogen  gas,  for  private  and  public 
lllummation,  now  in  use  in  the  principal  establishments 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  a  cursory  view  of  the  works 
in  Paris,  Brussels  and  Ghent. 

In  conducting  tlu-se  investigations,  t  have  to  acknow- 
kdge  the  friendly  reception  1  met  with  frorYi  gentk-men 
connected  with  gas  manufactories,  either  as 'engineers 
or  iTianagers,  in  most  places  which  came  under  exami- 
nation, to  whose  liberality  I  am  indebted  in  general  for 
opportunities  granted  foi'  a  free  inspection  of  their 
works,  and  in  many  c;)sesfor  the  entire  confidence  with 
which  their  modes  of  operation  and  results  were  com- 
municated. 

The  gas  works  which  I  visited  on  the  continent, 
being  all  of  English  origin,  and  under  English  control, 
I  was  unable  to  obtain  frorti  them  any  information  of 
material  value,  not  already  derived  from  original 
sources  which  had  been  brought  under  previous  notice. 
In  the  course  of  this  communication,  therefore,  my  ob- 
servations will  be  confined  to  comparisons  between 
systems  used  in  England  or  Scotland,  believing  that 
the  purposes  of  the  mission  will  be  fully  attained  by 
such  comparisons  as  may  there  be  made. 

In  preparing  this  report,  I  have  deemed  it  mv  duty, 
upon  reviewing  the  instructions,  rather  to  lake  a" gener- 
al view  of  the  arrangements  alid  machinery  best  adapt- 
^'^[^o  llie  wants  of  the  city,  and  to  r>oint  out  the  sysiem 
which  appears  most  conducive  to  its  interests^  than  at 
this  late  day  to  enter  into  any  laboured  argument,  to 
prove  the  general  expediency  of  a  measure,  which 
has  received  the  sunclion  of  so  many  years  experi- 


capital  of  near  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  whose 
arrangements  are  not  now  sufficient  to  supply  the  grow- 
ing demand,  it  appeared  too  late  to  inquire,  whether 
gas  as  a  means  of  illumination,  was  preferable  to  any 
other  substance. 

Ill  add  to  this,  the  universal  testimony  of  the  citizens 
of  that  metropolis,  and  of  high  public  function  aries,  as 
to  tlie  moral  effect  experienced  by  the  facility  of  pro- 
ducing, at  a  moderate  expense,  a  brilliant  light  in  the 
streets  and  narrow  passages,  with  which  that  city 
abounds,  adding  to  the  safety,  comfort,  and  conveni^ 
ence  of  society,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  much  time 
will  be  occupied  in  demohslrating  what  is  thus  forced 
upon  our  attention. 

If  other  evidence  is  wanting  to  prove  the  considera- 
tion, in  which  this  system  is  held  in  Great  Britain,  I  may 
instance  the  fact,  that  during  five  months  travelling  in 
lhat  country,  I  scarce  ever  passed  a  town  or  village  to 
which  the  material  was  accessible,  that  was  not  provid- 
ed  with  this  indispensable  means  of  obtaining  light,  or 
was  in  preparation  for  it;— and  so  great  has  been  the 
extension  during  the  past  year,  that  all  the  foundries 
which  came  under  my  notice  were  full  of  contracts  fol' 
the  delivery  of  pipes  and  retorts. 

As  far  as  [  have  been  enabled  to  collect  the  history  of 
these  sniall  works,  they  have  generally  been  erected  by 
the  owners  of  real  estate,  as  an  improvement  to  their 
property;  and  when  completed,  leased  to  any  individu- 
al who  would  keep  them  in  repaii-j  and  pay  the  best 
inlere-t  on  the  cost. 

Believing  as  I  do,  that  the  formidable  obiecli 


Arriving  in  a  country,  the  capital  of  which  consumed 
during  the  past  year,  a  quantity  of  gas,  equivalent  in 
illuiTiinating  power  to  nearly  forty  million  pounds  of 
candles,  which  possesses  within  its  lia,its  and  populous 
suburbs,  forty-seven  stations  for  making  and  storing- 
gas,  erected  by  twelve  different  companies,  who  havl 
n  their  construction  profitably  invested  an  aggregate 

vtiL.  xy,  "3 


^  (J      -  --7    —  — ...>v...i..iv.  .ji-fjc^^iions^ 

riiifeed  when  this  subject  came  under  discussion  during 
the  past  year,  were  entirely  refuted  by  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  who  examined  into  their  truth,  and 
being  confirmed  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  made  by  that  committee,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  that  document,  in  case  such  evidence  should 
now  be  deemed  requisite.* 

In  considering  the  kind  of  gis  works  best  suited  to 
the  wants  of  Philadelphia,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  systems  now  practised  in  Great 
Britain,  the  materials  employed  and  the  mode  of  con- 
structing the  apparatus  for  distillation,  giving  a  compa- 
rison of  the  advantages  of  each  plan. 

As  regards  the  materials  which  may  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  to  the  be=t  advantagej  enbtigh  has 
been  said  in  the  report  of  the  comiri.ttee,  made  to 
Councils  in  Mai-ch,  1832,  w!io  carefully  investigated 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  show  how  much  will  he 
J  gained  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  in  stead  of  the 
more  costly  material  heretofore  partially  adopted  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe: — and  I  deem  it  an  argument  of 
no  siiiall  moment  in  'avour  of  this  niode  of  lighting,  that 
every  material  used  in  the  fabrication  of  gas,  will  be  the 
product  of  Pennsylvania  labour.  The  bituminous  coal 
from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
rich  mines  now  open  in  the  interior  of  this  state;  the 
fuel  from  the  exhaustless  beds  of  anthracite,  and  the 
lime  for  purifaction,  from  our  own  vicinity^ — and  not  a 
lamp  will  shed  its  rays  over  our  streets,  which  has  not 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  inttraal  improvements  of  tha 
btate- 

If  any  evidence  be  required  in  confirmation  of  their 
*  See  Register  Vol.  XIV.  pag-e  414. 
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opinion,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  use  of  oil 
as  a  material  for  the  production  of  gas,  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  in  both  countries,  and  the  works  used 
for  making-  rosin  ijas;  even  this  material  has  failed  to 
make  a  successful  competilion  against  the  cheaper 
substance,  having  finally  given  way  after  a  long 
struggle. 

The  rosin  gas  works  of  Great  Britain,  have  been,  or 
are  about  to  be  converted,  at  a  heavy  expense,  into 
coal  gas  works,  and  in  New  York  the  company  who 
are  now  erecting  their  works  for  supplying  the  upper 
part  of  tl>e  city,  have  been  com[)f-lled  In  part  to 
change  their  plan,  and  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  both 
materials. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  coal  In  great  abundance 
and  of  good  quality,  may  be  had  for  the  supply  of  the 
works,  my  attention  will  be  confined  to  it  as  a  gas 
making  material,  and  to  the  plans  now  in  use  for  its 
manulacture. 

The  coals  used  in  Great  Britain  for  this  purpose,  are 
various  in  their  properties  and  values,  but  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
viz.  tiie  Cannel  or  the  Parrot  coal  of  Scotland;  and 
the  soft  or  bituminous  coal,  more  abundant  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  former  of  these  ranks  the  highest  for  the  pur- 
pose, containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  vola- 
tile matters,  with  less  bitumen  than  the  soft  coal;  pro- 
ducing a  gas  highly  charged  with  defiant  gas,  and  pos- 
sessing an  illuminating  power  superior  to  any  other 
known  in  the  kingdom. 

This  material  is  in  use  in  Manchester,  Stockport,  and 
some  other  towns  in  England,  and  almost  universally  in 
Scotland,  yielding  gas,  having  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  550  to  650,  being  nearly  equal  to  rosin 
gas. 

The  coke  from  this  coal  Is  of  but  little  value  in  com- 
parison with  that  produced  from  the  soft  coal,  being  of 
less  bulk  than  the  material  from  which  It  is  made,  and 
furnishing  but  a  small  quantity  for  sale,  after  deducting 
that  rt-quiredfor  fuel  to  heat  the  retorts. 

From  this  material,  therefore,  but  little  profit  is  de- 
rived from  any  product  except  the  gas;  but  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  that  gas,  in  connection  with  the  low  price 
of  the  material,  wari'ants  its  use  in  those  works  which 
have  ado[)ted  it,  and  the  proprietors  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  undivided  attention  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gas,  without  reference  to  profit  from  the 
residuums. 

As  in  America  there  is  no  coal  yet  discovered  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  this  material,  it  would  be  useless  to 
dwell  here  upon  the  systems  used  in  its  carbonization, 
except  as  showing  the  experience  of  several  works, 
having  used  preciiely  the  same  material,  on  different 
systems,  and  in  apparatus  varying  in  construction  from 
each  other,  but  bearing  a  comparison  with  those  used 
for  the  carbonization  of  the  fat  or  soft  coals. 

I  shall  advert,  therefore,  to  the  Cannel  coal  works, 
after  treating  of  the  plans  adopted  in  England  for  the 
carbonization  of  the  soft  coal,  among  which  the  New- 
castle, yielding  about  thirty  five  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matters,  seems  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  reputation,  pro- 
ducing in  the  usual  mode  of  operating,  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  feet  of  gas  per  chaldron.  Specific 
gravity,  from  4.10  to  4.30. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  although  the 
specific  gravity  of  gas  will  not  give  precisely  its  value  or 
power  of  illumination,  still,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ap- 
proximation is  so  near,  that  I  adopt  it  as  an  indicator  of 
the  v.ilue  of  the  gas,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  stand- 
ard, which  may  be  referred  to  in  general  terms. 

The  various  proportions  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  found  incorporated  in  the  bituminous  coals  of 
Great  Britain,  yielding  gas  of  different  qualities,  and 
more  or  less  in  quantity,  and  mucli  to  the  difficulty  of 
comparing  the  several  systems  of  working  with  each 
other.    The  results  of  all  comparisons  must  therefore 


be  mere  approximations,  except  where  coal  from  the 
same  mines  affords  the  basis. 

To  seek,  therefore,  a  series  of  works,  in  which  the 
same  coals  were  used,  appeared  to  me  essential  fordefi. 
nlte  purposes,  while  1  continued  to  confirm  my  results- 
by  observations  elsewhere. 

The  coal  I  found  in  most  general  use,  was  that  alrea- 
dy alluded  to,  from  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  being  prefer- 
red in  London,  and  on  the  eastern  and  south  coast  of 
England,  to  any  other  within  reach;  and  as  some  of 
these  works  varied  in  their  modes  of  distillation,  it  be- 
came, for  all  practical  purposes,  a  standard  material  by 
wlilch  to  compare  the  respective  operations  of  each, 
diminishing  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  plan  best  adapt- 
ed to  our  purpose. 

The  system  upon  whicli  gas  Is  to  be  made,  at  the 
least  cost,  first  claims  our  attention,  and  resolves  itself 
into  three  points. 

1.  The  expense  of  fuel  and  material  for  carboniza- 
tion. 

2.  The  expense,  in  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus. 

3.  The  labour  attendant  upon  its  manufacture. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  much  diversity  of  opinion 

exists  among  gas  engineers; — the  plan  of  retort,  the  dej- 
ratlon  of  the  charge,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
process  of  carbonization  is  to  be  conducted  with  best 
advantage,  are  points  of  controversy  among  thera  at  this 
day. 

To  describe  all  the  plans  would  be  quite  useless.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  all  observations  to  those  which 
appear  most  deserving  of  merit,  and  necessary  to  our 
present  purpose. 

'  The  first  plan  claiming  attention  is  the  oven  of  Mr. 
King,  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  the  coal  gas  works 
of  America.  The  dimension  being  five  and  a  half  feet 
wide  by  six  feet  long-,  eighteen  Inches  high  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  and  twelve  Inches  at  the  spring,  carboniz- 
ing about  ten  bushels  of  coal  at  a  heat,  or  a  Ion  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

These  ovens  are  made  of  thick  boiler  iron,  firmly 
rivetted  together,  with  the  bottom  of  the  same  material, 
set  in  an  arch  of  brick  work,  heated  by  one  fire,  the 
bottom  being  shielded  with  fire  tiles,  to  protect  it  from 
the  direct  action  of  tlie  flame,  with  longitudinal  flues 
under  it;  the  draft,  passing  over  the  top  of  the  oven, 
makes  its  exit  in  the  crown  nearthe  front.  Some  ovens 
of  this  description  are  in  use  in  Liverpool,  with  cast  iron 
bottoms,  but  their  value  has  not  been  determined  on  by 
practice.  This  plan  of  carbonization  I  found  nowhere 
in  extensive  use,  except  at  the  Liverpool  works,  con- 
structed by  the  inventor. 

Of  tlie  cast  iron  retort,  there  are  many  modifications, 
varying  in  dimension  and  shape  with  the  caprice  of  the 
constructor,  and  in  many  cases  without  any  definite 
idea  of  the  principle  to  be  aimed  at. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes: 

1st.  The  circular  retort,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length. 
This  retort  is  used  in  Manchester,  and  same  other  places, 
in  general  for  the  distillation  of  Cannel,  or  Scotch 
Parrot  coal.  It  answers  for  the  distillation  of  a  coal 
which  retains  its  form  in  lumps,  and  is  advantageous 
oply  from  the  fiiclllty  with  which  its  position  is  chang- 
ed, when  partially  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the 
under  side. 

2d.  The  small  or  London  D  retort,  so  called,  in  con- 
sequence of  Its  having  first  been  used  by  the  chartered 
company  in  London,  being  still  in  use  at  their  works, 
and  recommended  by  their  engineer.  This  retort  is 
twelve  inches  broad  on  the  base,  eleven  inches  high, 
and  seven  feet  long,  carbonizing  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bushels  at  a  charge. 

od.  The  York  D  retort,  (so  called,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Outhit,  of  York,) 
and  the  modifications  of  it,  among  which  I  should  in- 
clude the  elliptic  retort,  as  having  the  same  generitl 
purpose  in  view.   The  difference  between  the  London 
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and  York  D  retorts,  consists  only  in  an  extension  of 
surface  upon  which  the  coal  is  spread,  the  latter  varying 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  in  width,  and  about  the 
same  dimensions  in  length  and  height. 

These  cast-iron  retorts  are  set  in  benches  of  from  two 
to  nine  in  a  set,  usually  enclosed  in  an  arch  of  brick 
work,  heated  with  one  or  two  fires,  arranged  with 
shielding  tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  a  direct  action  of  the 
fianne  upon  tlie  metal.  Some  with  ascending,  some 
with  descending  flues. 

To  describe  the  particular  mode  oF  setting  on  each 
plan,  would  require  drawings  in  detail;  a  labour  entire- 
ly uncalled  for,  as  the  proper  plans  will  be  prepai'ed  of 
the  arrangement  deemed  most  effectual. 

In  addition  to  these,  I  have  found  reports,  or  ovens, 
composed  of  fire  brick,  buiit  in  form,  or  of  clay  mould- 
ed to  the  shape  in  the  arch  constiucted  to  receive 
it,  varying  in  dimension  and  shape  from  two  to  four 
or  five  feet  in  width,  which  kviil  be  treated  of  in  the 
sequel. 

The  plan  of  retort,  and  the  system  of  working  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  gas,  of  the  best  quality, 
is  at  present  a  subject  of  controversy  among  engineers; 
and  to  form  a  just  opinion,  requires  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  operations  of  each. 

As  the  whole  economy  of  gas  making  depends  upon 
the  expense  of  carbonization,  it  was  an  object  of  much 
solicitude  to  obtain  from  the  books  at  the  respective 
works,  such  statements  of  their  daily  operations,  as 
would  enable  me  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
advantages,  rejecting  mere  theoretic  opinions  and 
verbal  statements,  if  unaccompanied  by  satisfactory 
testimony. 

In  giving  the  general  result  of  these  examinations,  it 
will  not  be  requisite  to  record  the  names  of  the  v,  oi  ks, 
as  such  a  publicntion  would  be  a  betrayal  of  confidence, 
highly  unjustifiable. 

These  statements  have  been  generally  obtained  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  figures; 
but  have  been  compared  with  the  workings  for  much 
longer  periods,  often  six  and  twelve  months:  the  results 
may,  I  think,  be  received  witli  confidence. 

i'he  following  have  been  taken  as  the  elements  of 
comparison: 

1st,  The  quantity  of  coal  used  for  carbonization  and 
fuel. 

2d.  The  product  of  coke  in  weight, 

3d.  The  product  of  gas,  and  quality. 

By  deducting  the  second  from  the  first,  we  shall  have 
the  nett  amount  of  material  consumed  to  produce  the 
third  element,  or  product  of  gas,  in  cubic  feet,  its  quali- 
ty being  considered  generally. 

This  mode  of  comparison  has  been  preferred  to  the 
more  usual  estimate  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
fuel  used,  to  the  coal  carbonized;  because  the  latter 
method  is  liable  to  error,  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  gas  is  improved  by  adding  to  t'ae  temperature  at 
which  the  distillation  is  carried  on,  and  consequently 
increasing  the  amount  of  fuel  burnt. 

In  this  comparative  view,  all  residuums,  save  the  coke, 
are  rejected;  not  because  they  are  worthless,  but  on 
account  of  the  great  diflBculty  in  obtaining  a  correct 
statement  of  the  quantity  made,  and  variation  in  value 
of  the  other  residual  matters. 

The  vast  quantity  of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  made 
in  Great  Britain,  has  rendered  them  so  far  unsaleable, 
that  the  latter  is  often  evaporated  under  the  retorts  or 
flues,  and  the  former  accounted  of  more  value,  as  a 
fuel  for  heating  retorts,  than  as  a  marketable  product. 
Such  residual  matters,  therefore,  in  a  comparative  state- 
ment, do  not  constitute  an  item  of  sufficient  importance 
to  affect  the  result  in  an  appreciable  degree,  though 
some  difference  must  exist  in  the  quantity  of  tar  made, 
when  very  high  degrees  of  heat  are  used  in  the  carbon- 
izing process. 

The  system  of  carbonization  which  has  longest  ob- 
tained, and  which  at  the  present  day  is  in  most  general 


use,  is  to  fill  the  retorts  with  coal,  leaving  sp;ice  for  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  coke,  and  for  the  insertion  of  tools 
for  its  removal,  carbonizing  witii  a  moderate  heat,  and 
allowing  the  charge  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire  for  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  opposite  to  this,  is  to  charge  the  retorts  with  less 
coal,  or  a  thinner  strata,  and  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture, so  as  to  work  off  all  the  gas  contained  in  the  charge 
in  three,  or  at  most,  four  hours. 

By  llie  first  mode  of  operating,  less  fuel  is  required 
to  carbonize  the  same  weight  of  coal,  and  the  retorts 
being  subjected  to  more  moderate  heat,  will  remain  fit 
for  service  a  long'er  period  of  time.  It  is  therefore 
contended  by  its  advocates,  that  the  saving  of  fuel 
and  saving  in  retorts,  more  than  compensates  for 
any  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  short  charge 
system. 

'I  he  opposite  doctrine  is  not  new,  having  been  held 
and  practised  in  the  eaily  stages  of  the  art,  under  many 
practical  disadvantages;  but  the  more  easy  operations 
on  the  long  charge  system,  have  been  practised 
in  a  majority  of  the  works  using  the  bituminous  or  soft 
coal. 

The  attention  of  several  skilful  engineers  has  of  late 
been  directed  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality,  and 
increase  in  quantity,  of  gas  produced,  which  they  have 
effected,  in  a  material  degree,  by  operating  with  high 
temperatures  and  a  thin  strata  of  coal. 

Their  practice  has  been  founded  upon  the  following  _ 
theory: 

That  the  first  products  from  the  distillation  of  coal, 
after  the  water  has  been  evaporated,  contains  the  gi'eat- 
est  quantity  of  defiant  gas,  and  consequently  has  the 
highest  illuminating  power. 

That  if  this  gas  be  evolved  at  a  high  temperature,  it 
carries  with  it,  in  combination,  a  poition  of  carbon, 
which,  at  a  low  temperature,  would  not  be  disengaged 
as  gas,  but  would  pass  over  as  tar. 

That,  as  the  process  advances,  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon evolved  diminishes;  while  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
increases. 

T  hat  after  the  first  two  hours,  the  quantity  of 
gas  and  its  specific  gravity  diminishes  in  a  rapid 
grade. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  this  theory,  certain  experi- 
ments were  Instituted,  intended  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  gas  evolved  during  different 
perlodsof  its  distillation,  varying  the  quantity  charged 
at  each  time,  the  temperature  at  which  it  was  carbon- 
ized,  and  the  duration  of  the  process,  so  as  to  embrace 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  modes  of  working. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  with  two  York  D  re- 
torts, twenty-two  inches  broad  by  seven  feet  long, 
charged  with  two  hundred  pounds  each  of  Lambton's 
I'rimrose  (New  Castle)  coal,  heatkept  up  to  a  fair  red, 
and  continued  for  nine  hours.  The  result  was,  that 
the  production  of  gas,  from  four  hundred  pounds  of 
coal,  (five  bushels)  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  or  less  than  eleven  thousand  feet  per  chal- 
dron; that  four-fifths  of  this  quantity  was  evolved  during 
the  first  six  houis,  and  more  than  half  evolved  during 
the  first  four  hours.    Specific  gravity  4.5. 

The  next  experiment,  made  with  the  same  retorts, 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  charged  with  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  each,  and  worked  off  in  six 
hours.  The  gas  produced  from  this  charge  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  was  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  or  in  the  ratio  of  eighteen  thousand  feet  of 
gas  per  cha'dron:  six  sevenths  of  the  whole  product 
being  evolved  In  four  hours.    Specific  gravity  5.18. 

The  charge  being  then  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  to  each  retort,  or  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty pounds  total,  was  worl<ed  off  in  five  and  a  half  hours, 
producing  the  same  ratio  of  gas  to  the  chaldron  — 
Eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole  product  being  evolved  in 
four  hours;  the  proiUict  in  gas,  evolved  after  the  four 
hours,  not  being  worth  the  fuel  taken  to  produce  it. 
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By  carerully  repeating  these  experiments,  and  taking 
the  specific  gravity  at  various  stages  ot  the  process,  it 
was  found  to  decrease  in  each  successive  iialf  hour,  as 
the  work  progressed,  after  the  second  or  third  trial; 
■while  the  result,  as  respected  quantity,  proved  equally 
in  favour  of  the  short  cliarge  system. 

The  result  of  these  experimema  clearly  establishes 
the  fact,  th»t  the  greatest  quantity  of  gas,  and  the  best 
in  quality,  may  be  produced  by  working  a  diminished 
quantity  of  coal  iiv  the  recipient  at  a  high  heat. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  quality  and  quantity  of  gas  pi  o- 
duced  are  concerned,  the  principles  to  be  followed  are, 

Ist.  An  extended  surface,  and  thin  strata  of  coal  in 
the  I'etort. 

2d,  Rapid  ciivbonization,  at  a  high  temperature. 

From  the  insulated  expei  iineuts,  such  as  have  been 
detailed,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  other 
points  of  comparison;  although  care  wus  taken  to  note 
the  quantity  of  fuel  used  in  each  experiment,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  cannot  be  asHuned  as  a  guide 
to  continuous  work. 

To,  determine  the  expense  of  fuel,  required  under 
diHerent  circumstances,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
continuous  opei'aticns  of  works  using  the  same  material 
for  carbonization,  and  dividing  the  amount  of  fuel  into 
the  product  of  gas  made,  instead  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
carbonized;  for  this  mode  of  estitnallon  the  reasons  have 
been  given. 

The  statements  now  presented  are  from  works  car- 
bonizing New  Castle  coal,  at  four  and  six  hour  charges. 
As  I  could  obtain  no  returns  from  works  usingthesame 
coal  at  eight  hour  chnrges,  the  comparisons  will  be 
confined  to  the  two  first,  which  are  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

Station  No.  1.  7.ondon  D  retorts,  area  of  surface  se- 
ven and  half  feet,  set  two  to  one  fire;  the  lower  retort 
tpased  in  tiles,  and  the  return  flue  passing  under  the 
top  retort,  unprotected;  tiie  whole  covered  with  a  fire 
brick  arch,  charged  every  four  hours  with  one  bushel, 
or  80  lbs.  coal. 

Whole  an]ount  of  coal,  used  for  fuel  and  carboniza- 
tion, in  pounds,  354,800 

^edi^ct  cuke  made,  59,3  66 

Tofal  material  consumed,  95,636  pounds 

to  produce  551,387  feet  of  gas,  or  to  each  pound  5,75,. 
Specific  gravity  4.8. 

Station  No.  2.  Retorts  and  setting  the  same  ss  No. 
1,  area  seven  and  half  feet,  ch.arged  every  six  hours 

with  one  and  a  quarter  bushels,  or  100  lbs.  coal.  

Whole  amount  of  coal  fur  fuel  and  carbonization,  in 
pouwls,  69,520 

JLe-ss  coke  oiade^  22,433 


47,087  pounds 

to  produce  222,60,0  feet  of  gas,  or  to  each  pound  4.6 
feet.    Specific  gravity  4.4. 

Station  No.  3.  Yoi  k  D,  retorts,  setting  the  same  as 
before,  area  of  surface  twelve  and  hiilf  feet,  charged 
once  in  four  and  half  hours,  one  and  quarter  bushel  of 
coal. 

Whole  amount  of  coal  used  for  fuel 

and  carbonization,  in  pounds,  25,36a 
Beduct  coke  made,  8,700 


Total  material  used,  16,660  pounds 

to  produce  91,550  feet  of  gas,  or  to  each  pound  5.40 
ieeti.    Specific  gravity  4  70,. 

_  Station  No.  4.  Elliptic  retorts,  area  of  transverse  sec- 
tion eight  feet  and  one-sixth,  set  seven  in  a  bench, 
ilhieldeci  from  the  action  of  the  flame  by  fire  lumps.co- 
yered  with  a  brick  arch,  charged  with  two  bushels,  or 
9ne'  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  every  six  hours. 
Whole  amount  used  for  fuel  arid 

(parbonizatioi),  in  pounds^  105,720, 
^J.edtAcI;  weight,  of  coke,  43,680 


Tota,!  matevis^l  us,e4  62,040  pounds. 


to  produce  308,000  feet  of  gas,  or  to  each  pound  4.8 

feet.    Specific  gravity  4.33. 

Station  No.  5.    York  D  retort,  set  same  as  No.  1, 

area  of  surface  thirteen  feet,  chai  ged  every  four  hours 

with  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  coal. 

Total  coal  consumed  for  fuel  and 

for  carbonization,  in  pounds,  23,600 
Deduct  coke  made,  9,240 


Total  material  consumed,  14,360  pounds 

to  produce  92,500  feet  of  gas,  or  to  each  pound  6-44 
feet.    Specific  gravity  5.10. 

It  will  be  here  seen, that  the  result  of  the  comparison 
between  the  two  systems,  as  illustrated  in  these  five 
statements,  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.  London  D,  4  hour  charges,  5.75  feet  to  pound. 
"  2.        do.       6  hour     do       4.60  do 
"3.  York  D,     4^  hour    do       5.40  do 
"  4.  Elliptic,     6  hour     do       4  80  do 
"  5.  York  p,      4  hour     do       6.44  do 

The  quantity  of  gas  produced  from  a  pound  of  ma- 
terial used,  and  the  quality,  as  indicated  by  the  specific 
gravity,  invariably  gives  the  advantage  to  the  short 
charge  system. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  coke  produced  upon- 
this  system,  is  fighter  than  by  the  old  plan,  and  the 
bulk  increased. 

These  points  being  established,  we  are  next  to  com- 
pare the  economy  of  the  plans  respectively  taking  into 
view  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  labour  required  to 
keep  up  the  suppl}'. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  increased  tem- 
perature will  create  a  corresponding  increase  of  weap 
in  the  retort,  as  variable  heats  have  a  much  greater  ef- 
fect upon  them  than  high  heats,  if  they  are  kept  uni- 
form. The  results  are  not  so  disastrous  upon  the  re-, 
torts  used  in  the  short  charge  system,  as  might  be  sup^ 
posed,  provided  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  temperature 
the  same;  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  hij;h  heats  equa-. 
ble,  exposes  the  retorts  woiked  on  this  system,  to 
greater  risks  than  by  the  opposite  plan:  — to  determine, 
therefore,  what  will  be  the  duration  of  them, is  difficidt,as 
experince  on  a  large  scale  has  not  yet  been  had  to  set- 
tle this  point;  although  in  .'■mall  works,  whose  opera» 
tions  have  been  brought  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  engineer,  but  little  difference  in  duration  has  been 
found  between  the  two  plans  Still  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  draw  froin  their  experience  conclusions,  and 
refer  them  to  works  on  a  larger  scale,  which  must  be 
entrusted  to  a  greater  number  of  stokers  and  which 
cannot  be  kept  so  completely  under  control.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  proportion  of  gas  required  during  the  suni- 
mer  months  is  ao  small  in  comparison  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  year,  that  during  this  ]5eriod  a  great  majority  of 
the  retorts  are  thrown  out  of  service,  consequently  in 
a  set  of  retorts,  the  usual  duration  of  which  is  eight 
months,  a  sufficient  number  will  be  saved  to  do  the 
woi'k  of  the  other  four  or  summer  months;  for,  except 
in  large  cities,  the  public  lighting  is  entirely  suspend, 
ed  during  that  term,  and  the  private  lighting  diminish- 
ed in  a  great  degree. 

In  a  work,  therefore,  in  which  the  retorts  can  stand 
eight  months  active  service, they  will  require  renewal  an^ 
nually  to  keep  the  stock  whole.  In  works  operating 
with  six  hour  charges,  1  have  found  a  better  average 
duration  than  hei'e  stated,  and  that  two  complete  re- 
newals in  tliree  years,  being  equal  to  woiking  twelve 
continuous  months  may  in  general  be  calcidated  on. 

This  duration  is  more  than  many  works  attain,  and 
may  be  considered  the  highest  average  that  can  proba- 
bly be  allotted  to  them. 

Retorts  working  eight  hour  charges,  often  remain  in 
continuous  service  eighteen  or  twenty-four  months; 
indeed  I  have  known  them  thirty.  No  economy  is  de- 
rived from  such  long  use,  because,  although  the  retort 
will  not  leak,  the  product  is  constantly  diminishing, 
while  the  proportion  of  fuel  increases  from  the  contrac- 
ed  space  in  the  retort  occasioned  by  the  solid  particles 
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of  carbon  which  collect  on  its  internal  surface.  Indeed 
this  obstruction  takes  place  shortly  after  the  work- 
ings commences,  and  the  incrustation  increases  so  fast 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  much  saving-  effect- 
ed by  retaining  a  retort  in  service  past  one  season. 

But  it  is  needless  to  go  into  minute  calculation  upon 
this  point.  If  we  lay  aside  tlie  retorts  working  eight 
hours,  and  form  the  comparison  between  those  work- 
ing four  and  six  hour  charges  we  shall  find  that  the  ad- 
ditional duration  of  the  last,  is  compensated  for  by  the 
diminished  number  required  to  do  the  same  work  on  the 
first  plan,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  working, 
and  the  additional  gas  produced  from  the  same  material, 
leaving  the  wear  and  tear  about  equal. 

Thus  to  make  100,000  feet  of  gas,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  by  the  six  hour  system,  producing  11,000  feet 
to  chaldron  of  New  Castle  cual,  would  require  nine 
chaldron  and  four  bushel. 

Say  41  retorts  each,  2  bushel  to  a  charge,  4  charges 
in  24  hours. 

41  +  2  4-  4  =  328  bushels,  at  11,000  feet  per  chal- 
dron, 100,000  feet. 

To  make  the  same  gas  by  the  short  ch.arge  system, 
at  15,000  feet  to  chaldroi),  would  require  6  chaldron, 
24  bushels  coal;  say  27  retorts,  one  and  a  half  bushel 
to  a  charge,  6  cliarges  in  24-  hours. 

27  +  11+  6  =  243  bushels,at  15,000  feet  per  chal- 
dron. 101,  245  feet. 

Thus  the  number  of  retorts  required  to  produce  the 
same  quantity  of  gas,  bear  the  relation  of  41  to  27. 

Now  if  the  retorts,  on  the  six  hour  plan,  require  re- 
newing twice  in  three  years,  there  will  be  required, for 
that  period  41  -|-  2  =  82  retorts.  While  on  the  other 
system,  lasting  but  one  year,  there  will  be  required, 
27-1-3,  or  81  retorts. 
Thus, not  withstanding  the  duration  of  the  retorts  upon 
the  four  hour  plan,  is  less  than  upon  the  other,  when 
the  expense  of  renewal  is  divided  upon  the  quantity  off 
gas  made  during  an  extended  period  of  lime,  the  dit- 
ference  is  unappreciable;  while  the  former  possesses 
the  advantage  of  requiring  less  space,  and  less  capital 
in  the  original  construction  of  the  works. 

From  tliis  statement,  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  labour 
?nust  bear  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  retorts  at 
work,  and  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  handled,  the 
advantage  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  last  named 
plan. 

In  these  remarks,  reference  has  been  had  to  east  iron 
retorts  only;  but  so  far  as  the  amount  of  production  is 
considered,  they  refer  equally  to  the  oven  of  Mr. 
King. 

These  ovens,  it  has  been  observed,  are  made  of  mal- 
leable iron,  and  in  point  of  economy  in  wear  and  tear, 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  cast  iron  retort,  for 
the  work  they  are  capable  of,  requiring  less  fuel  than 
niany  other  works. 

I  should  be  much  inclined  to  adopt  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  cast  iron,  were  it  possible  to  work  them  on 
the  short  system. 

The  shape  of  these  ovens  is  such,  as  to  carry  out  the 
principle  laid  down  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  the  ex- 
tended surface  of  the  bottom  renders  it  in:ipossible  to 
heat  them  to  the  requisite  temperature,  without  early 
desti'uction  to  their  shape,  and  soon  rendering  them 
unfit  for  useful  service;  bift  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  adoption  of  wrought  iron  retorts,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, would  not  be  conducive  of  advantage. 

The  high  price  of  iron,  in  this  country,  led  me  to 
examine  with  care  into  tlie  plans  in  use,  and  experi- 
ments now  making  in  England  and  Scotland,  fa  carbon- 
ize in  retorts  or  ovens  made  of  fire-clay  or  Lu  ick. 

The  original  inventor  of  the>e  ovens,  was  I  believe, 
Mr.  Graftnr,,  of  Cambridge;  and  one  work  in  Brighton, 
now  operates  with  them  successfully.  The  manager 
of  the  station  spoke  of  them  favourably ;  but  I  could  not 
obtain  an  exact  statement  of  his  operation;  nor  could  I 
hear  the  same  good   opinion  expressed  elsewhere,  i 


though  many  had  tried  them.  At  one  station,  I  found 
two  of  his  ovens  in  operation,  which  required  as  much 
coal  for  fuel  as  for  carbonization;  but  this  was  account- 
ed for  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  had  been 
built  of  nine-inch  brick. 

Independently  of  the  high  per  centage  of  fuel,  re- 
quired by  the  ovens  of  this  material,  otiier  difficulties 
occurred  in  the  use  of  them  which  almost  proved  fatal. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the  clay,  unless 
made  very  thick,  was  a  material  of  too  little  tenacity  to 
resist  any  undue  pressure;  especially  where  the  separ.ite 
pieces  were  joined  together  by  cement;  and  that  any 
accident,  occasioning  a  stoppage  of  gas  in  the  pipes, 
reacted  so  violently  as  to  burst  or  injure  the  retort. 

This  difficulty  was  remedied  by  building  stays  or  ties 
into  the  retort,  connected  with  the  outer  arch.  But  the 
evil  most  difficult  to  be  cured,  was  the  tendency  to  leak 
at  the  junction  of  the  oast  iron  mouth  piece,  and  at  the 
joints,  owing  to  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
material  under  different  temperatures. 

When  the  retorts  are  first  brought  to  their  heat,  time 
will  elapse  before  the  cement  in  the  joints  attains  the 
consistency  of  the  other  material,  and  becomes  entirely 
gas-tight;  but  while  the  temperature  is  kept  uniform, 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  when  once  they  have 
been  made  tight. 

The  constant  variation  in  demand  for  gas,  makes  it 
incumbent  on  the  ^Danufacfurer  to  vary  the  number  of 
retorts  in  action,  as  it  increases  or  decreases.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  letting  down  the  retorts;  an  operation 
during  which  the  joints,  being  the  weakest  part,  give 
way  as  the  brick  contracts;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
refill  these  cracks  than  to  make  the  original  joints  with 
fresh  brick  and  cement.  This  difficulty  has  been  par- 
tially overcome  by  filling  the  joints,  before  reheating, 
with  clay  cement,  and  washing  them  with  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  pot-asii,  or  some  other  glaze. 

To  produce  a  perfect  retort  of  chy,  the  only  desid- 
eratum wanting,  is  sucii  a  combination  of  material  as 
will  not  be  subject  to  change  of  dimension,  from  any 
change  in  the  tem|)erature,  so  that  the  fires  may  be 
let  down  and  re-kindled  without  causing  a  waste  of 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Spinney  of  Cheltenham,  an  engi- 
neer of  practical  knowledge  .<\nd  skill  in  his  profession, 
has  instituted  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  mixture  of  fire-clay,  pipe-clay,  and  silex,' 
in  producing  the  desired  results. 

The  Cheltenham  works,  under  the  charge  of  that 
gentleman,  are  provided  with  retorts  or  ovens  of  this 
description  entirely;  and  the  operations  of  that  compa- 
ny are  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  beneficial  to  those 
interested,  and  to  the  public. 

Heretofore,  single  ovens,  of  a  dimension  smaller  than 
Grafton's,  have  been  used  by  him,  each  heated  by  one 
fire,  and  while  the  quantity  of  gas  from  the  coal  carbon- 
ized, is  quite  as  much  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
same  system  of  working  in  i?on  retorts,  the  fuel  ac- 
count  is  materially  increased — the  great  saving  being 
in  the  wear  and  tear,  an  item  reduced  to  a  very  limited 
amount. 

In  some  new  benches  erected,  Mr.  Spinney  has  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  retort  still  more,  and  set  two  to 
one  fire,  carrying  on  the  carboniz  ition  at  a  lower  rate 
than  with  the  single  oven;  but  this  bench  has  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  decide  whether  the  saving 
in  wear  is  not  more  than  compensated  by  increase  of 
fuel;  though,  as  far  as  a  judgment  could  be  formed, the 
result  was  satisfactory. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  these  works  were  ope- 
rating with  eight  hour  charges,  and  therefore  not  ob- 
taing  all  the  advantage  which  might  accrue  from  using 
an.indesti'uctible  material. 

I  8,m  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  clay  re- 
torts will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  gas  ma- 
ker in  this  country,  and  am  confirmed  in  litis  opinion 
after  examining  the  works  of  Scotland,  in  two  of  which 
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the  cliiy  retorts  are  in  constant  use,  with  highly  bene- 
ficial results  Here,  as  well  as  in  England,  immense 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  bringing  them  to 
perfection;  but  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

At  the  work  in  Glasgow,  a  fair  example  is  offered 
of  the  value  of  this  matei-ial,  in  comparison  with  iron 
retorts,  in  both  of  which  Ihe  same  species  of  coal  is  car- 
bonized. 

The  principles  laid  down,  of  working  at  hig'i  tem- 
peratures, are  here  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  work  in  England,  seven  or  eight  charges  being 
worked  off  in  twenty-four  hours,  each  retort  being 
made  to  produce  near  five  thousand  feet  of  gas  in  that 
period. 

To  enable  iron  to  stand  svich  excessive  heats  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  shield  them  at  all  points  with  fire 
lumps,  rendering  them  as  inaccessible  to  the  action  of 
the  file  as  if  they  were  composed  entirely  of  clay.  Tlie 
result  is  in  this  case, that  the  fuel  account  is  quite  as  high 
as  witli  tlie  clay,  while  the  wear  and  tear  is  ten  to  one 
in  favour  of  the  latter  material;  for  with  their  utmost 
care,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  iron  retorts  more 
than  four  mouths,  while  the  clay  lasts  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  months,  and  costs  far  less  in  construction. 

The  difficulty  which  exists  in  the  iron  retorts  of  con-  ^ 
trading  internally,  in  consequence  of  the  deposite  of 
carbon,  has  here  been  remedied  in  the  clay  retorts,  by 
occasionally  leaving  tlie  interior  in  contact  with^the  ac 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  a  few  hours,  while  at  a  red  heat, 
the  oxygen  of  which  combining  with  the  carbon,  -sepa- 
rates it  from  the  day  siu-face. 

In  the  work  alluded  to  the  most  decided  preference 
is  given  to  the  clay  retorts,  where,  as  well  as  at  the 
Paisley  work,  which  operates  with  brick  retorts  on  the 
same  principles,  the  quantity  of  gas  procured  from  a 
pound  of  coal  is  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
those  works  using  the  same  material,  where  milder 
heats,  incident  to  the  use  of  cast  iron,  are  in  practice 

Althougli  from  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject, 
I  feel  persuaded  that  the  use  of  fire  clay-retorts  will 
be  found  more  conducive  to  economy  than  those  made 
from  any  other  material  in  this  countrj^^  (where  the 
■  pi  ice  of  H-on  is  more  than  double  its  price  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  in  the  event  it  will  be  resorted  to,) 
yet  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  recommend  its  im- 
mediate adoption. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  skill  will  en- 
able us  to  bring  to  perfection,  at  once, a  material  which 
h-is  cost  so  much  labour  and  loss  to  experienced  engi- 
neers, who  have  for  years  been  endeavouring  to  bring 
it  into  successful  operation,  and  who  have  not  yet 
brought  it  to  that  state  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  evi- 
dently susceptible. 

The  immediate  success  of  an  infant  gas  manufactory 
depends  so  much  upon  tlie  first  impressions  with  which 
it  is  received  by  the  public,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
abide  any  risk  of  falhn-e,  by  stepping  out  of  the  beaten 
track  at  the  commencement,  and  I  should  by  no  means 
recommend  any  change  from  plans  already  known, 
and  well  tried. 

It  will  be  ample  time  to  make  experiments  for  the 
improvement  of  the  process  and  apparatus,  when  ex- 
perience has  m:>de  us  masters  of  the  business. 

I  have  therefore  selected  as  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  tire  retort  described  as  the  York  D,of  cast  iron, 
set  in  such  manner,  with  three  to  a  fire,  as  will  allow 
of  the  substitution  of  the  cl.ay  retort,  whenever  such 
a  change  in  the  system  of  operating  is  deemed  advisa- 
ble. 

This  retort  has  been  selected,  because,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  to  be  the  one  with  which  the 
principles  laid  down  may  be  carried  out  with  the  best 
advantage,  being  large  enough  to  give  them  free  scope, 
and  least  likely  to  become  distorted  by  tlie  high 
heats  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  in  the  process  of 
carbonization. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NEwI-EiinT  Stemboat.— The  Camden  and  Amboy 
Rail  Road  Company  have  had  built  a  steamboat  for 
conveying,  passengei-s  across  the  Delaware,  which  is 
designed  to  fore  itself  through  the  ice.  The  bows  of 
the  boat  are  solid  and  covered  with  iron,  and  so  con- 
structed that  It  may  be  forced  upon  and  by  its  weight 
break  in  the  ice.  The  length  of  the  keel  is  90  feet,  the 
breadth  of  beam  40  feet,  and  she  is  provided  with  a 
very  powerful  engine  which  has  a  9  foot  stroke,  also 
with  a  spacious  and  convenient  cabin.  Her  wheels  and 
paddles  are  made  very  strong  and  protected  by  iron 
cZI'T         '"j"''^  We  understand  she 

t^To^7:t&7ou?r  ''''''  ^'"^ 


RIVER  DELAWARE. 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 
MR.  DOUGLASS'  REPORT. 

PniNCEToir,  Nov.  18th,  1834. 
To  Garret  D.  Wall,  Peter  J.  Stryker,  and  John  M. 
Sherrerd,  Esquires,  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  &c. 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  your  instructions, 
I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  Delaware  river,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  place  to  form  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  Delaware 
and  Karitan  canal  feeder— also  the  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  with  the  least  injury  to  the  navigation. 

Black's  Eddy  appears  to  combine  more  advantages, 
and  offers  more  facilities  for  forming  such  a  connec- 
tion, than  any  other  place.  The  eddy  is  caused  by  a 
projection  of  the  main  land  from  the  Pennsylvania 
shore,  contracting  the  river  into  quite  a  narrow  space. 
The  sudden  widening  out  of  the  river  below  this  point, 
creates  a  counter  current,  so  that  boats  and  rafts  incline 
towards  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  and  find  no  difficulty 
m  landing  at  any  stage  of  the  river.  Immediately  be- 
low the  eddy,  ihe  river  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
east,  forcing  the  current  directly  in  to  the  head  of 
Bull's  Island,at  the  head  of  the  feeder.so  that  boats  or 
rafts.starting  from  the  eddy  drift,directly  to  the  entrance 
of  the  feeder.  The  entrance  to  the  feeder  is  about  one 
mile  below  the  eddy.  Tlie  water  from  the  eddy  is  of 
sufficient  depth  to  float  a  vessel  of  six  feet  draft.  If 
a  connection  is  made  at  this  place,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  construct  two  locks  of  eight  feet  lift  each,  to  get  into 
the  river  from  the  Pennsylvania  canal;  also  a  tow  path 
along  the  New  Jersey  shore,  from  opposite  the  eddy 
to  the  entrance  to  the  feeder,  which  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  form  a  safe  and  secure  connection. 

Another  place  which  offers  some  facilities  for  a  con- 
nection, is  New  Hope.  In  order  to  eft'ect  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  connect  the  feeder  with  the  river  by 
means  of  a  short  canal  and  lock  often  feet  lift,  and'the 
Pennsylvania  canal  by  a  guard  lock  or  lift  lock.  If  by 
a  guard  lock,  to  insure  a  safe  passage  for  the  boats 
across  the  river,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  run  up 
the  Pennsylvania  shore  some  distance,  before  it  will  be 
safe  for  them  to  venture  out  into  the  current  of  the  ri- 
ver, for  fear  of  being  drawn  over  the  dam.  Tlie  water 
along  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  from  it,  is  quite  shoal;  consequently,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  excavate  a  channel  three  feet  deep  below 
low  water  mark,  so  as  to  admit  boats  of  the  same  draft 
as  the  Pennsylvania  canal;  a  tow  path  along  the  river 
bank  will  al.so  be  required.  The  point  to  which  this 
channel  should  be  excavated,  is  about  twenty-four 
chains  above  the  guard  lock  at  a  place  called  Poplar 
Reef.  From  this  point  to  the  place  proposed  to  con- 
nect with  the  feeder,  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  float  any  craft  which  can  navigate  the  canals.  I  am 
apprehensive,  if  this  plan  should  be  adopted,  the  chan- 
nel would  be  liable  to  be  filled  with  a  deposit  from  the 
river,  and  subject  to  receive  damage  in  time  of  floods 
and  always  be  a  source  of  perplexity  and  expense  in 
keeping  it  in  repair.  Two  plans  have  occurred  to  me 
in  whichthisdifliculty  can  be  avoided.  The  first  is  by- 
converting  the  present  guard  lock  into  a  lift  lock,  dis- 
pense with  one  of  the  combined  locks,  and  make  a 
canal  from  the  foot  of  the  combined  locks  along  the 
river  bank  to  the  above  mentioned  place,  and  lock 
down  into  the  river  by  a  lock  of  seven  feet  lift. 

The  second  plan  is,  to  lock  into  the  river  from  the 
level  above  the  combined  locks,  by  two  locks  of  seven 
feet  lift  each.  In  either  of  the  above  plans,  I  would 
propose  to  take  the  water  in  to  supply  the  canal, 
through  a  sluice  below  the  guard  locks. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  connection  can  be  made  with 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  without  a  stipulation  to  that  ef-' 
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feet.  Even  if  it  could  be  done,  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal  company  would  not  be  safe  in  being  at 
the  expense  of  making'  an  out-let  from  their  feeiler, 
without  an  assurance  that  a  connection  .  would  be  kept 
open  into  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

To  obtain  a  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  at  Wells'  Falls,  Mr.  Gay  proposes  to 
extend  the  present  wing  dam  upwards  about  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  construct  a  dam  entirely  across  the  ri- 
ver, TWO  FEET  HIGH  ABOVE  EOW  WATER  AT  THE  UEAT) 

OF  THB  FAtts,  leaving-  a  sluice  sixty  feet  wide  and  three 
hundred  feet  long',  for  the  passage  of  the  descending 
irade.  The  proposed  location  of  the  dam  is  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  head  of  the  falls:  In 
that  distance,  there  is  a  descent  of  1.25  feel,  which  will 
made  a  dam  3  25  feet  high.  On  examination,  I  found 
that  extreme  low  water  mark  at  the  head  of  the  falls, 
■was  2.83  feet  below  the  too  water  line  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canalt  consequently,  they  will  want  a  dam  of  that 
height,  above  low  water  at  the  bead  of  the  fills,  instead 
of  two  feet,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Gay,  which,  added  to 
the  descent  to  the  location  of  the  dam,  will  give  a  dam 
four  feet  in  height.  At  all  events,  1  do  not  think  that 
they  can  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  with  a  dam  of 
less  height  than  3.75.  ^ 
My  present  opinion  is  that  the  descending  navigation 
will  be  less  liable  to  be  injured  if  this  dam  should  be 
constructed  about  two  hundred  feet  nearer  to  the  head 
of  the  falls,  and  make  the  sluice  walls  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  and  extend  thfm  five  hundred  feet 
below  the  dam,  to  prevent  the  boats  and  rafts  descend- 
ing the  river  from  running  on  to  some  rocks  which 
crowd  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and  are  partially  co- 
vered with  water  when  the  river  is  at  a  navigable  height. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  some  rocks  be  removed 
and  the  channel  straightened  below  the  dam. 

My  limited  time  would  not  allow  me  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  Scudder's  Falls;  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  never  can 
be  restored  or  the  channel  kept  open,  so  long  as  the 
work  is  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  i'he  bank  for- 
ming the  head  of  the  Trenton  water  company's  works 
terminates  too  near  the  head  of  the  falls;  it  should  be 
extended  upwards  at  least  three  hundred  feet,  and 
raised  so  high  that  the  floods  cannot  pass  over  it.  It 
would  be  best  to  make  a  pier  of  timber  crib  work,  fill- 
ed with  stone.  The  bank  is  now  so  low  that  the  floods 
sweep  over  it,  and  is  not  protected  by  walls  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  earth,  gravel  and  stones,  from  being  car- 
ried into  the  channel.  The  sudden  termination  of  this 
bank  gives  a  check  to  the  current,  and  gives  it  a  direc- 
tion diagonally  across  the  channel.  This  might  be 
counteracted  in  a  measure  by  constructing  a  wing  dam 
from  the  Pennsylvania  shore  to  near  the  channel. 

Estimated  expenses  of  forming  a  connection  at 


Black's  Eddy: 

Two  lift  locks,  eight  feet  each,  $16,000 

Excavating  foundation  and  pumping,  3,500 

Pier,  slope  wall  and  wharfing  around  locks,  2,000 


21,500 

Tow  path  along  the  Jersey  shore,  1,500 


^23,000 


Estimate  of  the  proposed  works  at  NovV  Hope  and 
Wells'  Falls. 

Locking  down  into  the  river  from  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  including  the  canal  from  the 

combined  locks  to  Poplar  Reef,  §17,400 

Lock  and  canal  to  get  into  the  feeder  of 

Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  19,780 

Dam  and  sluice  walls,  15,300 

Locks  at  Nieley's,  8,900 


^61,380 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  difierence  between  form- 
ing a  connection  at  Black's  Eddy  and  New  Hope  is 
fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  and 
the  difference  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  com- 
pany will  be  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars.  Pennsylvania  gains  by  the  New  Hope  connec- 
tion four  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  If  the  con- 
nection is  made  at  Black's  Eddy,  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal  company  will  receive  the  trade  on  eight 
miles  more  of  their  feeder,  than  if  the  cqpnection  is 
made  at  New  Hope,  which  may  be  considered  a  low 
estimate  at  five  thousand  dollars  per  annnum. 

There  will  also  be  twenty  feet  more  lockage,  and 
two  miles  more  canal  navigation  by  New  Hope,  than 
Black's  Eddy. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,) 

E.  A.  DOUGLASS,  Engineer. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  the 
water,  (which  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  doing  other' 
than  so  far  as  not  to  obstruct  the  channel  of  the  river,) 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  stipulate  that  each  State  can 
take  and  use  the  water  for  canal  navigation,  at  any 
-  place  above  or  between  tide  and  State  line. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  S.  D.  INGHAM,  ESQ. 

It  is  the  interest  of  each  State  to  fetain  the  transpor- 
tation as  much  as  possible  on  her  own  canals,  but  those 
who  have  products  to  sell  will  seek  the  best  market; 
when  t!>is  happens  to  be  at  New  York,  produce  at 
Easton  will  either  pass  through  the  Morris  canal,  or  by 
unloading,  leave  the  Delaware  division  of  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  at  Black's  Eddy,  opposite  the  head  of  the 
Delaware  and  Haritan  feeder;  or  descend  to  Bristol,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Bordentown  to  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal. 

Tl»e  expense  of  taking  one  ton  of  coal  by  these 
routes  from  Easton  to  New  York  will  be  respectively 


as  follows: 

By  No.  1.  From  Easton  to  Newark,  ninety 

and  a  half  miles  freight,  gl  23 

Toll,  90| 
Newark  to  New  York,  25 


$2  38i 


No.  2.  From  Easton  to  Bl.ick's  eddy, 

twenty-five  miles  freight,  25 
Toll,  12i 
Boat,  3 
Unloading,  10 
Delaware  and  Raritan  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, fifty  seven  miles  toll,  48 
Freight,  57 
To  New  York,  forty-five  miles,  45 


$2  OOi 

No.  3.  From  Easton  to  Bristol,  sixty 

miles  freight,  60 

Toll  thirty  cents,  boat  ditto  eight  cents,  38 

Delaware  river  10  miles,  10 
Delaware  and  Kariian  canal,  forty 

miles  freight,  43 

Toll,  43 
New  Brunswick  to  New  York,  forty 

five  miles,  45 


$2  39 


The  cheapest  route  will  then  be  by  Black's  Eddy 
and  Delaware  and  Raritan  feeder:  and  the  amount  of 
toll  received  by  Penn!.ylvania  on  it  will  be  but  fifteen 
and  a  half  cents  per  ton;  the  question  then  presents  at 
what  other  point  can  a  connection  be  formed  between 
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the  two  canals  which  will  be  more  acceptable  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  not  objectionable  to  New  Jersey. 

Botli  canals  lie  within  one  lift  of  ihe  water  in  the  De- 
laware, immediati  ly  above  the  head  of  Wells'  Fulls, 
from  thence  downward  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  risrs 
above  the  water  so  rapidly  as  soon  to  require  several 
locks  to  let  down  into  the  river;  so  it  is  in  some  deg-rce 
with  the  Delaware  division,  and  if  a  connection  were 
formed  below  Wells'  Falls,  all  the  river  boats  which 
would  incline  to  pass  into  either  canal  must  pass  the 
falls  going  to,  and  relurn  ng  from,  the  point  of  enti-ance 
of  the  canals.  An  entrance  at  the  head  of  these  falls 
would  avoid  this  danger  and  difficulty,  and  invite  those 
boats  into  the  canals,  whdSe  owners  if  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  the  falls  might  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  on  the 
river:  a  connection  at  a  lower  point  would  al-io  be  more 
objectionable  to  New  Jersey .  There  is  another  reason  for 
a  connection  at  this  point.  The  trade  from  the  borders 
of  the  Delaware  on  both  sides  will  seek  the  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York  market,  as  either  may  suit  best,  this 
trane  concentrates  at  the  two  villages  of  New  Hope 
and  Lambertsville,  and  unless  that  from  each  place  can 
gel  into  the  opposite  canal  by  water  connection,  it  will 
be  charged  with  the  expense  of  cro.-sing  the  river  by 
bridge  or  ferry. 

There  are  also  an  abundant  means  for  the  sujiply  of 
lime  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  which  isg'  eatly  wanted 
on  the  route  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal.  The 
expense  of  hauling  lime  across  the  river  in  waggons 
adds  about  twenty-five  per  cent  to  its  cost  at  the 
Kilns. 

With  respect  to  the  coal  trade  it  should  be  observed 
that  Philadelphia  can  be  supplied  rather  cheaper  from 
the  Schuylkill  than  from  the  Lehigh,  and  the  coal  from 
the  latter  mines  can  be  taken  cheaper  to  New  t^ork  than 
the  former,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  from  the 
Lehigh  will  be  taken  to  the  New  York  market,  it  will 
of  course  take  the  cheapest  route,  which  as  has  been 
shown  is  that  by  Black's  Eddy  to  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  feeder,  now  if  it  be  supposed  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  ciial  go  to  New  York,  from 
the  Lehigh,  the  difference  to  Pennsylvania,  between  its 
leaving  her  canal  at  Black's  Eddy  and  at  the  head  of 
WcUs'  Falls,  win  be  as  follows: 
Two  hundred  an  l  fifty  thousand  tons  from 
Easion  to  Wells'  Falls,  thirty-six  miles 
one  half  cent  toll,  $45,000 
Boat  toll,  10,500 


Toll  from  Easton  to  Black's 
Eddy,  twenty-five  miles,  a 
half  cent, 

Boat  toll, 


31.500 
7,500 


$55,500 


39,000 


In  favour  of  cn  ssing  at  the  head  of  Wells' 

Falls,  yearly,  _  gl6,500 

It  is  true  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difl^erence 
against  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  but  this  may 
be  compensated  in  another  way  as  will  be  presently 
shown.    There  is  one  more  reason  for  making  a  con- 
nection at  this  place;  the   Delaware  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  is  now  fed  from  the  Delaware  river 
by  an  expensive  machinery  which  at  a  low  time  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  water;  some  other  mode  ot  feeding 
vill  necessarily  be  resorted  to,  none  can  be  so  eH'ective 
and  cheap  as  a  low  dam  across  the  river,  which  could 
be  constructed  without  any  injury  to  the  river  naviga-  ' 
tion,  and  at  comparatively  small  expense,  about  one-  j 
thtrd  of  the  work  being  now  coiiipleted  such  a  dam  I 
would   facilitate   the  crossing  of  boats,  improve  the 
landings  at  the  villages  above,  and  furnish  an  abuti'daiit  } 
supply  of  water  for  the  canal,  and  if  a  lock  were  put  in  I 
from  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  the  river  at  the  foot  of  I 
the  falls,  it  would  satisfy  every  reasonable  desire  as  to  1 
the  river  navigation.    Penn>ylvania  may  indeed  as  has  ! 
been  proposed,  equalize  her  advantages  bv  ,mposin{r 
Vql   XV.  4  o        .       t       a  , 


the  same  toll  on  the  produce  that  leaves  her  canal, 
which  are  charged  upon  that  which  passes  through  it, 
but  this  policy,  however  just,  if  carrii  d  far  enough  to 
answer  tlie  purpose  in  this  case  would  be  odious  to  the 
community  interested,  and  whenever  resorted  to,  would 
probably  stimulate  great  exertion  to  avoid  its  effects, 
lor  w  hich  there  are  various  means.  First,  A  reduction 
of  tolls  on  the  Morris  canal.  Second,  .^n  extension  of 
the  Delaware  and  Raiitan  feeder  up  the  river  with  a 
tow  path  on  the  Jersey  side,  where  the  water  suited. — 
And  Third,  A  resort  to  a  larger  class  of  river  boats, 
which  as  there  are  no  rapids  of  any  magnitude  between 
the  head  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  feeder,  and 
Easton,  could  with  an  improvement  of  the  chantiel  be 
used  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  with  advantage. 
These  facts  show  the  danger  of  attempting  a  rigid 
countervailing  policy  and  the  greater  value  of  any  ar- 
rangement which  would  be  reasonable  and  acceptable 
to  the  rival  canal  interest,  as  well  as  those  who  may  be 
oblised  to  use  them. 

If  Pennsylvania  should  attempt  the  countervailing 
system,  all  those  of  her  own  citizens  who  may  be 
affected  injuriously  by  it  will  continually  struggle  to 
have  it  abandoned,  and  when  the  trade  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  lake  country,  shall, 
as  it  certainly  will,  be  brought  down  the  Lehigh,  the 
interests  opposed  to  the  system  will  embrace  a  great 
extent  of  territory  and  population. 

It  has  aheady  been  strenuously  urged  upon  the  canal 
commissioners,  and  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, to  make  outlet  locks  at  Black's  Eddy,  although  it 
would  cost  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  the  locks,  about 
forty  or  filty  thousand  dollars  to  make  a  new  feeder  to 
supply  the  loss  of  water  which  these  locks  would  occa- 
sion, while  the  whole  expense  of  an  outlet  at  the  head 
of  Wells',  with  an  increased  supply  of  water  for  the 
lower  division  oi  the  canal,  and  lockage  round  the  falls, 
would  probably  not  cost  half  the  sum  necessary  to 
make  the  feeder  and  locks  at  Black's  Eddy,  and  the 
probable  additional  tolls  on  coal  alone,  received  bv 
Pennsylvania,  would  be,  as  shown  above,  upwards  of 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  yf  ar.  These  additional  lolls 
must  be  greatly  increased  whenever  the  North  Branch 
trade  shall  be  added,  for  this  also  will  go  wherever 
there  may  be  the  best  market,  which,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  ice  on  the  Erie  canal,  will  ge-ieially  be  in 
New  York.  The  route  from  Ithica,  in  New  York,  by 
way  of  the  Lehigh,  will  become,  in  fact,  an  earlier 
spruig  route  for  that  fertile  region  to  the  New  York 
market,  with  a  choice  of  Philadelphia  in  its  range:  ten 
miles  of  tollage  on  the  products  and  merchandise  will 
be  of  no  small  consequence;  but  a  satisfactory  arrmge- 
ment  of  a  question  affecting  rival  interests,  and  a  com. 
plete  avoidance  of  a  countervailing  struggle  between 
neighboring  States,  is  an  object  of  perhaps  even  more 
importance. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  bordering  on  the  De- 
laware above  Wells'  falls,  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  alternately  for  produce  and  goods  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  and  they  are  aware  of  the  same 
practice  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river;  it  is  im- 
portant to  both  interests  to  have  access  to  eai  h  canal 
without  the  expense  of  cros-ing  the  bridge  or  a  ferrv, 
which  amounts  to  about  one  dollar  per  ton.  I  hey  are 
aware  that  the  use  of  lime  is  highly  important  to  the 
lands  in  New  Jer-ey,  which  would  be  increased  to  a 
great  extent  if  the  present  expense  of  getting  it  over 
the  river  can  be  avoided,  which  is  about  three  cents 
per  bushel.  If  the  lime  were  relieved  from  this  charge. 
It  could  be  taken  to  New  Brunswick  for  about  the  same 
sum  it  now  costs  in  Lambertsville,  and  there  is  littla 
doubt  but  that  ten  thousand  tons  ofit  might  be  sold  an- 
nually between  Ltmbertsville  and  New  Brunswick.  

No  other  coimeclion  than  that  at  the  head  of  Wells' 
falLs  will  answer  this  purpose,  as  all  the  convenient 
bodies  of  the  best  limestone  on  the  Pennsylvania  sid?, 
are  within  three  or  tour  miles  of  that  pLce  ajid  above 
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it.  The  importance  of  this  article  to  tlie  agriculture  of 
this  part  of  New  Jersey  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and 
the  amount  of  tolls  and  value  of  the  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, as  it  were  thus  called,  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  improbable  that  even  the  New  York  market  may 
be  ere  long-  supplied  with  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
lime  through  this  channel,  as  by  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel, 
it  can  be  afforded  much  cheaper  than  when  it  is  burnt 
with  wood.  In  that  case  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
would  not  bean  unreasonable  estimate  of  the  additional 
demand. 

If  the  dam  already  commenced  at  the  head  of  Wells' 
falls,  be  extended  across  the  river  and  locks  made  into 
it,  ;he  expense  will  be  the  same  to  pass  into  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canal  at  this  place  that  it  now  is  at 
Black's  eddy,  but  if  the  Deh.ware  and  Raritan  compa- 
ny  make  a  corresponding  connection  it  will  reduce  the 
expense  on  coal  the  amount  paid  for  unloading,  viz: 
ten  cents  per  ton,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal 
company  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  the  toll  on 
tlie  ten  miles  of  their  feeder  by  the  introduction  of  the 
limestone  from  the  adjacent  quarries  in  Pennsylvania, 
■which  will  pass  a  much  greater  distance  on  their  canal. 
They  also  will  be  relieved  from  the  unprofitablestrife  of 
counteraction  and  violent  competition  and  everv  rea- 
sonable desire,  as  well  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as 
of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  company,  and  of  the  people 
interested  in  transportation  on  these  canals  cannot  fail 
to  be  satisfied. 


From  the  Commercial  Herald. 

NEW  TONNAGE. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  as  well 
as  the  class  oi  vessels  built  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  last  five  years. 

1850—:  T.hlps         553  68.95ths  tons. 

2  Brigs  579.63 
8  Schooners    486  63 

14  Sloops  361.56 

3  Steam  Boats  608.51 

 -Total  2.590.6-95th8ton*, 

1831—5  Ships  1936.79-95th3. 

4  Brigs  859  20 
7  Schooners  3y2.39 

10  Sloops  336.23 

■  Total  3.525.61.95th». 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
STATEMENT 
Of  the  quantity  of  Rain  which  has  fallen  in  each  year, 
from  1810  1834,  inclusive, — the  first  fourteen  years 
by  the  guage  of  P.  Legoux,  at  Spring  Mill,  ,ind  the 
followmg  eleven  years  by  that  kept  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital; — 

inches.  inches. 

1810  32,656       1823  41,815 

1811  34,968       1824  38,740 

1812  39,300      1025  29,570 

1813  35,625       1826  35,140 

1814  ,  43,135       1827  38,500 

1815  34,666       1828  37  970 

1816  27,947       1829  4]'850 

1817  36,005       1830  4,5,070 

1818  30,177       1831  43,940 

1819  23,354       1832  39,870 

1820  39,609       1833  48  550 

1821  32,182       1834  34,240 

1822  29,864 

1  he  whole  quantity  which  fell  in  the  above  25  years 
was  914,743  inches,  which  gives  an  annual  average  of 
36,589  inches.  " 

The  rain  in  each  month  of  the  year  1834,  was  as 
follows: — 

inches.  inches. 
1st  mo.  2.49  ■        9th  mo.  3  57 

2d  2,22        10th  3'29 

3d    «'  2,02         11th    "  301 

4th  "  2,83         12th    "  2  2.2, 

5th  "  3,52  _1_ 

6th  "  3,99  Total,  34,24 

7th  "  4,35  _1_ 

8th  "  0,62 
Ptnn.  Hospital,  1st  mo.  1,  1835. 


PoTTSTOwjf,  Pa.  Dec.  17,  1835. 
Last  Sunday  night  was  the  coldest  weather  we  have 
had  this  season,  and  the  Schuylkill  navigation  was  .sud- 
denly closed.  We  he.nrd  the  note  of  the  boatman's  horn 
that  was  wont  to  peal  so  merrily,  on  Paturdi.y  evening, 
but  the  music  like  that  of  Baron  Munchausen's  seemed 
frozen  in  the  horn.  On  Monday  morning  the  Schuylkill 
was  completely  frozen  over. 


1832- 


3 
11 
1 


■4  Ships 
2  Brigs 
Schooners 
Sloops 
Steam  Boat 


1733.42.95ths. 
600.46 
482,71 
516.85 
125.48 


Total  3.159.r-9Jths. 


1833—  8  Ships  S196.45.95ths. 
5  Brigs  644.51 

5  Schooners  351.50 
8  Sloops  410.10 
1  Steam  Boat  314.29 

  Total  4.916.86.95ths^ 

1834—  1  Ship  544.28-95ths. 
1  Barque        324  92 

3  Brigs  558.21 
3  Schooners  241.76 
10  Sloops  506.57 
1  Steam  Boat  307.90 

 —Total  2.483.79  95ths. 


Mr.  GuiEit,  the  U.  S.  Weigher,  has  politely  furnish- 
ed us  with  the  following  information: 

RAIL  ROAD  IRON. 

Statement  of  the  Imports  of  Rail  Road  Iron,  into  the 
District  of  Philadelphia  in  1831,  1832,  1833,  and  1834, 

1833— Edge  Rails  and  Sat  Bars 
Spikes  and  Splicing  Plates 


Total 

1831— Edge  and  flat  Rails 
Iron  Chairs  for  rails 
Pins  Wedges  and  Splicing 
Plates 

Tons 

1833—  Edge  and  fiat  Rails 
Iron  Chains  for  Rails 
Pins,  Wedges  and  Splicing 

Plates 

Tons 

1834—  Edge  and  flat  Rails 
Iron  Chairs  for  Rails 
Pins,  Wedges  and  Plates 


Tons 


Pig  Iron 


cwt.  tons. 

qr 

lbs. 

2214 

9 

2 

21 

6 

0 

2 

9 

2220 

10 

1 

2 

4969 

14 

0 

0 

1106 

8 

0 

0 

105 

18 

0 

3 

6182 

0 

0 

2 

9149 

9 

1 

19 

1428 

13 

0 

0 

363 

5 

3 

14 

10941 

8 

1 

5 

6412 

10 

0 

0 

1506 

11 

0 

0 

445 

8 

0 

0 

8364 

0 

0 

0 

791 

9 

0 

0 

694 

8 

0 

0 
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We  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  Col.  Relet, 
for  the  follow  ing  statement: 


QUERCITRON  BARK. 

Return  of  the  quaniity  of  Quei  citron  Bark,  Inspected 
st  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  years  1833  and 
1834.  Also,  the  quaniity  shipped  duiin.i^  the  same 
period,  and  the  stock  remaining  on  h:.nd  in  store,  on 
the  1st  of  .lanuary,  1832,  '33.  '.54. 
Inspected, 
hhds.     tcs.  bbls. 

1833—  3414        1  169 

1834—  3200       45  414 


In  store  Jan.  1st  1832 
"       "  1833 
1834 

«•       "  1835 

JOSEPH  S.  RILEY,  Inspector. 


Shipped. 

hhds 

tcs.  bbls. 

.3535 

1  £6 

3434 

14  76 

hhds. 

tcs.  bbls. 

1424 

0  77 

675 

1  64 

554 

I  r 

320 

32  45 

FLOUR. 

During  the  year  1833  there  was  exported  to  Foreign 
places  from  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  127,219  bbls.  of 
Flour. 

From  the  1st  January,  1834,  to  the  30th  September, 
inclusive,  the  Foreigh  Exports  amounted  to  64,845  bbls. 
CORN. 

During  the  year  1833  the  Foreign  Exports  of  Corn 
from  this  port  were  66,808  bushels. 

Durinff  the  three  first  quarters  of  1834,  the  amount 
was  33,263  bushels. 


INSPECTION  OF  SALTED  PROVISIONS. 
Inspected  from  January  1st  1834,  to  Dec.  Slst  inclu- 
II  give,  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia — 

BEEF.. ..2,792  bbls.     I    PORK--. .7,026  bbls. 

525  half  do.  16  half  do. 


r"  From  the  National  Gazette. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
!  the  Map  Publication  Esiablishment  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Tan- 
ner, situated  in  the  four  story  building  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Chesnut  and  Sixth  streets,  in  this  city, 
1  It  occupies  the  first,  second  and  third  floors  of  that 
extensive  range  known  as  the  Shakspeare  Buildings, 
which  extends  about  eighty  feet  along  Sixth  street, 
fronting  on  Chesnut  street,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  Theatre.  The  exterior  of  the  buildings,  having  re- 
cently been  subjected  to  a  thorough  repair,  presents 
quite  an  imposing  appearance  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  offices  in  the  vicinity. 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  Sixth  street,  by  a  large 
doorway  which  opens  upon  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
Depository  of  the  Establishment,  on  the  north  end  ot 
the  first  floor.  In  this  apurtment,  which  is  very  exten- 
sive and  appropriately  fiited  for  its  object,  the  various 
maps  and  other  works  prepared  and  published  by  Mr. 
Tanner,  are  ariai>ged  in  geographical  order,  by  which 
a  reference  to  any  map  may  be  had  with  the  utmost  fa- 
:ility._  Here  also  the  commercial  business  of  the  con- 
cern is  conducted,  and  the  finished  maps  Exposed  to 
sale  or  prepared  for  exportation  and  supply  of  orders 
from  abroad,  which  are  numerous  and  constantly  aug- 
menting. An  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
in  this  establishment  may  be  conceived  from  tlie  fact 
that  nearly  six  thousand  copies  of  the  large  Map  of  the 
United  States,  alone,  have  been  disposed  of  since  it 
was  first  issued,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the 
)tliermaps  enumerated  in  the  catalogue,  which  includ- 
mg  other  recent  publications,  comprehends  upwards  of 
:wo  hundred  maps  of  various  descriptions,  some  being 
HX,  and  several  of  them  four  sheet  maps.  The  estimat- 


ed cost  of  the  engraving  alone  of  this  immense  collec- 
tion  of  copperplates,  we  are  informed,  exceedsone  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

On  the  same  floor  with,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  Depository,  is  the  "  Drawing  Room,"  so  called, 
vyhere  most  of  the  drafting,  projecting  and  other  pre- 
liminary operations  connected  with  :he  construction  of 
maps,  are  carried  im.  All  the  appar;.tus and  appliances 
pertaining  to  this  department  are  of  the  most  perfect 
dessrijAion.  The  number  and  value  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  inaps  and  other  works  of  reference  »ith 
which  it  is  supplied,  afford  the  means  of  rectifying 
whatever  errors  may  have  been  comtnitted  in  the  en- 
graving or  otherwise.  Cy  the  .aid  of  these  and  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  maps  is.sued  from  this  establishment  seldom 
fail  to  exhibit  the  most  recent  information  regarding- 
the  countrips  delineated  by  iheni.  In  the  extensive 
collection  of  geographical  works  composing  the  library, 
are  .several  ailasses  ana  maps,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  l  anner  by  some  of  the  learned  societies 
and  scientific  individuals  of  Europe.  Among  these  we 
noticed  a  Universal  Atlas  consisting  of  six  folio  vo- 
lumes, containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  imperial 
sheet  maps;  a  map  of  Europe,  comprehended  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  large  sheets;  an  eight  sheet 
map  of  Sweden,  presented  by  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  Stockholm,  through  Professor  Berselins;  together 
with  many  valuable  works  from  Vandermaelen  of  Bi  us- 
sels;  from  Professor  Berghaus  ofBeriin;from  the  C  o. 
graphical  Society  of  Paris,  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety  of  London,  &c.,  forming  altogethei'  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  extensive  collections  of  geographi- 
cal works  in  this  country. 

From  the  Library  we  passed  info  the  engraving 
room,  also  on  the  first  floor  and  fronting  on  Chesnut 
"I'f^V    I'       '•'^''S'^  ^"'J  commodious  apartment,  suit- 
ably  furnished,  and  having  five  windows,  each  occu- 
pied  by  an  engraver.    These,  in  conjunction  with  se- 
veral other  engravers,  not  permanently  attached  to  the 
establishment,  execute  the  engn-ving.    The  process  of 
map  engraving,  as  pract  sed  here,  diff^ers  essentially 
from  the  ordinary  method.    Insiead  of  finished  paper 
drawings,  which  were  uniformly  used  not  long  since, 
the  projections  or  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  are 
drawn  directly  upon  the  copperplate,  which  is  thus, 
prepared  for  the  insertion  of  the  topographical  details 
consisting  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  about 
to  be  delineated;  these  being  adjusted  in  conformity 
to  the  geographical  points  previously  fixed,  are  follow- 
ed by  the  location  of  the  cities,  towns,  roads,  bounda- 
ries, &c.    All  this  is  effected  bv  a  small  steel  point,  re- 
semblmg  a  sewing  needle,  inserted  in  a  wooden  or 
ivory  handle;  which  bears  the  same  relation  to,  and 
performs  the  same  oflRce  upon  the  copperphde,  as 
does  the  lead  pencil  to  the  paper,  by  the  old  method. 
All  the  leading  parts  constituting  the  representation  of 
both  the  civil  divisions  and  physical  features  of  the 
couniry.  having  been  thus  transferred  to  the  plate,  it 
passes  into  the  han  ls  of  the  engraver,  by  whom  the 
"plan  work,"  so  called.  Is  cut  by  a  small  steel  instru- 
ment termed  the    graver-     When  the   pl.n  work, 
(which    includes  nearly  all    the   work,    except  the 
shading  of  the  mountains,  water,  and  the  lettering.)  is 
engraved.the  names  of  the  larger  districts  are  inserted, 
then  the  names  of  towns,  river,s,  mountains,  &c.,  and 
the  whole  completed  by  sliading  the  water,  moun- 
tains, marshes,  Sec    The  engraving  department  is  di- 
vided into  various  branches,  each  of  which  is  assigned 
to  a  difTerent  individual,  who  rarely  undertakes  any 
thing  belonging  to  another  branch— thus  fur  example- 
the    projections  of  all  maps  executed  here,  and  the 
adjustn.ent  of  the  leading  geographical  points,  are  caU 
culated  and  fixed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  establish, 
ment,  under  whose  immediate  direction  the  drawino-s 
are  made  by  one  of  his  assistants. 

The  plates  are  then,  transferred  to  a  third  person. 
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who  engraves  the  plan  work,  then  to  others  who  suc- 
cessively execute  the  lettering-,  the  shading  of  the  wa- 
ter and  mountains,  and  the  last  completes  ihe  map  by 
insertinpf  the  title  and  embellisliments.  We  observed 
several  maps  in  the  various  stages  of  engraving.  One 
was  shown  us  which  had  been  just  commenced;  It 
presented  to  our  view  little  else  than  a  cr;nfiised  mass 
of  reticulated  lines  and  figures,  apparently  without 
form  or  feature;  this,  we  were  told,  was  an  embryo 
map  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  inten<led  for 
Mr.  Tanner's  New  Universal  Atlas,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

This  branch  of  the  establishment  is  highly  interest- 
ing, and  deserves  the  p;iriicular  notice  of  all  visiters. 
Ascending  the  slah-way  leading  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  building,  we  entered  the  printina;  (,ffice,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  apartments  situated  in  the  rear  of,  and 
adjoining  the  coloring  rocim,  which  we  shall  describe 
presently.  These  rooms  contain  three  or  four  large 
copper- plate  presses,  which  are  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  activity,  and  are  capable  cf  throwing  off  from 
five  himdred  to  seven  hundi-ed  impressions  per  day. 
As  this  may  appear  to  persons  who  are  only  familiar 
with  the  common  letter  pi  inling.to  be  a  small  number, 
we  shall  notice,  briefly,  the  process  of  copper  plate 
printing  as  witnessed  by  us.  The  copper-plate  press 
flifTcrs  altogether  from  that  used  in  piintii  g  from  me- 
tal types.  It  is  composed  of  two  pl.mks  placed  verti- 
cally, and  (in  the  larger  piesses)  about  two  feet  apart. 
These  planks  are  joined  by  a  substantial  frame  work, 
having  a  small  roller  at  each  end,  on  which  a  stout 
moveable  plank  traverses  horizontally. 

In  the  centre  of  the  frame  and  equi-distant  from  the 
transversing  rollers,  are  placed  two  larger  rollers  one 
above  the  other,  but  not  in  immediate  contact.  Be- 
tween these  rollei  s,  the  plank  just  mentioned,  which 
corresponds  in  width  with  the  length  of  the  two  princi- 
pal rollers,  is  inset  ted.  By  the  aid  of  cross  bars  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  macliine,  the  upper  roller  is  made  to 
revolve,  and  by  this  means  the  horizontal  plank  and 
lower  roller  are  put  in  motion  by  which  the  impression 
from  the  plate  is  obtained.  The  upper  roller  has  its 
entire  surface  coated  with  soft  woolen  cloth,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  equ;dizing  the  pressure 
and  of  forcing  the  paper  into  contact  with  the  ink, 
which  is  previously  rubbed  into  the  engraved  parts  of 
the  plate.  This  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  done,  at  pre  ent,  by  a  hand  roller,  wliich 
has  been  substituted  in  place  of  the  "  ink  ball,"  for- 
merly in  use.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  roller  the  ink 
is  uniformly  spread,  and  then  rolled  over  the  engrav- 
ed surface  oftlie  copper-plate  until  it  is  completely  co- 
vered: the  ink  is  then  pre.ssed  into  the  engraved  lines, 
when  that  portion  of  it  which  remains  on  the  surface  is  i 
entirely  removed  from  the  plate  which  is  then  prepared 
for  the  press.  1  he  plate  being  thus  made  ready,  is 
placed  on  the  moveable  plank,  above  mentioned,  with 
its  engraved  face  upward;  the  paper.which  is  previous- 
ly wet  for  the  purpose,  is  placed  upon  the  plate  and 
the  whole  is  then  put  in  motion,  by  turning  the  cross- 
bar. By  this  operation,  the  plate  passes  under  the  roll- 
er to  the  opposite  side,  when  the  paper  is  removed,  ha- 
ving in  its  transit,  received  the  ink  that  was  contained 
in  the  engraved  portions  of  the  plate  so  nicelv  dis- 
tributed as  to  present  an  exact  image  in  reverse  of  its 
metalic  original.  About  five  minutes  are  consumed 
in  printing  a  map  ol  the  size  of  the  paper  used  for  this 
Gazette. 

Fi  "om  the  printing  office  we  passed  into  the  coloring  1 
rooms  on  the  same  floor.  These  are  very  extensive  and 
in  every  respect  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  devoted.  They  are  occupied 
excusively  by  respectably  attired  females  by  whom  the 
the  maps  are  coloi  ed.  The  neatness  and  order,  appa- 
rent throughout  this  branch  of  the  establishment,  can- 
not fail  to  strike  every  beholder.  To  facilitate  the 
process  of  coloring,  the  maps  are  printed  upon  highly 


sized  paper,  which  is  afterwards  tested  tiy  passmg  a 
damp  sponge  over  the  face  of  each,  when  if  any  de- 
fects in  the  sizing  exists,  they  instantly  appear  in  small 
spots  of  a  oircuhar  form.  By  this  operation,  a  useless 
waste  of  time  and  materials  in  the~vain  attempt  to  color 
such  maps  is  thus  avoided.  This  simple  contrivance 
may  afford  a  useful  practical  hint  to  young  artists  and 
amateurs  in  water  color  drawing. 

Liquid  colors  are  employed  altogether  in  this  branch 
of  colouring.  It  consists  of  three  varieties,  viz:  ''wash- 
ing,"  "shading,"  and  "lining,"  sometimes  called 
"  narrow  lining."  By  the  first  mode,  the  color  is 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  a  portion  of  the  map, 
with  a  large  camel's  hair  brush;  much  practice  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  uniform  tint  in  all  its  parts  which 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  this  style  of  coloring. — 
The  second  variety  (shading)  is  commenced  with  a 
brush  similar  to  that  used  in  the  foregoing  method;  and 
completed  by  the  application  of  a  wet  sponge,  resem- 
bling, in  form,  a  port  crayon;  with  this  are  produced 
those  nice  graduations  of  tints  from  the  strongest  to 
those  almost  imperceptible  shades  which  serve,  not 
only  to  mark  the  sub-divisions,  but  also  to  beautify,  a 
map.  These  modes  of  coloring  are  almost  peculiar  t&. 
this  country.  With  the  exception  of  some  English 
maps  of  a  recent  date,  nearly  all  European  maps,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  colored  by  a  single  faint 
line  extending  along  the  engraved  boundai  ies.  This 
mode,  which  fanner  piefers  over  all  others,  and  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  introduce  into  mere  general  use,  -j 
here;  serves  eveiy  useful  purpose  for  which  coloring* 
is  designed;  and  is  free  from  the  objection  which  is 
justly  urged  against  the  others,  from  their  liability  to 
impair  in  some  measure, that  clearness  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  so  desirable.  The  public  taste,  however,  was 
found  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  full  coloring,  and  in 
consequence,  the  lining  system  is  scarcely  ever  employ, 
ed  except  in  delineating  canals,  rail  roads,  &c.  Among 
the  varii  us  mechanical  employments  in  wliich  young 
females  are  engaged,  there  are  few  more  attractive  or 
beneficial  in  ever}'  point  of  view,  than  that  of  map  co- 
loring. This  appears  to  be  well  understood,  as  appli- 
cations for  admission  of  young  ladies,  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  art,  have  always  been  numer- 
ous, and,  of  late,  have  become  still  more  so.  In  addition 
to  the  pecuniary  compensation  (from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars a  week,  each,)  received  by  the  colorers,  they  have 
the  oppoi  tunity  of  acquiring  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  general  geography,  which  the  daily  inspection  of 
maps  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  their  minds. 

Highly  gi  alified  by  ou''  examina'ion  of  this  branch  of 
the  concern,  we  repaii-ed  to  the  Bindery,  a  spacious 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  where  the  por- 
!  table  and  dissected  maps  are  prepared.  The  portable 
maps  are  cut  into  small  sections  of  the  required  dimen- 
sions, (generally  about  3  to  4  inches,)  which  are  pasted  v 
on  thin  muslin,  sufficiently  apart  from  each  other  to  al- 
low the  map  to  fold.  Great  attention  is  necessary  in 
placing  the  sections  on  the  canvass,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  map,  which  would  inevitably  result  from  an  irregu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  several  parts.  'I  he  proportion 
of  maps  required  in  this  way,  is  as  one  to  twelve  on  rol- 
lers and  varnished. 

Maps  printed  on  Bank-note  or  silk  paper  for  the  use 
of  travellers,  are  also  prepared  in  this  branch  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Large  quantities  of  these  Maps  are  sold 
here  and  sent  off  in  every  direction. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  bindery  is  an  extensive 
apartment  occupied  by  peisons  employed  in  mounting 
maps.  Every  part  of  this  business  is  performed  by  fe- 
males. The  process  of  mounting  is  commenced  by 
stretching  a  sheet  of  canvass  over  a  square  fi'ame,  on 
which  the  several  sheets  composing  the  map  (previously 
coloured)  are  joined  ar.d  pasted.  When  sufficiently 
dry,  two  or  three  coats  of  transparent  size  are  applied, 
intended  to  produce  a  uniform  surface  and  to  prevent 
the  varnish  (which  is  subsequently  spread  over  its  face) 
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from  sinking  into  the  paper.  When  the  varnish  is 
thoroughly  dry  which  is  usually  the  case  in  two  or  three 
days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  maps  is 
cut  from  the  frame,  bound  on  two  of  its  edges,  nailed 
upon  rollers,  and  thus  prepared  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Last  week,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  extensive  location  of 
the  business  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Tanner,  the  eminent  geo- 
grapher. We  were  so  much  struck  with  the  variety 
and  value  of  his  arrangement,  that  we  asked  for  copious 
memoranda  of  the  particulars, 'and  embodied  in  the  form 
of  an  editorial  article,  which  is  placed  in  the  second 
page. 

We  have  entered  into  details  with  regard  to  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  this  important  establishment,  under  an 
:  impression  that  such  an  account  would  prove  accepta- 
ble to  those  of  our  readers,  who  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  processes  which  are  compara- 
tively new  in  this  country.    The  map  business  in  the 
United  States  is  of  recent  origin.    Twenty  years  since 
there  was  scacely  a  Map  published  here.    Even  maps 
relating  to  our  own  country  were  imported  from  Europe 
for  the  supply  of  our  libraries  and  schools.    Now  the 
case  is  essentially  altered.    American  maps  are  export- 
ed not  only  to  England  and  Europe  generally,  but  also 
to  every  other  part  of  the  civilized  world    Very  few 
comparatively,  are  now  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  we  feel  justified  by  our  late  gratifying  exami- 
nations. In  saying,that  every  process,both  scientific  and 
mechanical,  employed  in  the  formation  of  maps,  has 
'  reached  such  a  state  of  maturity  in  the  United  Stntes, 
•  as  to  render  us  complete!)'  independent  on  foreign 
I-  countries  for  a  supply  of  this  indispensable  article. — 
.  Mt.  Gaz. 


DRY  GOODS  DEALERS. 

Agreeably  to  a  call  made  by  the  committee  of  dry 
f  good  dealers,  in  favor  of  the  present  system  of  mea- 
«  surement,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Exchange, 
>  MATIHEW  NEWKIRK  in  the  Chair,  and  R.  D. 
!  Wood  as  Secretary. 

Tlie  chairman  briefly  stated  to  the  meeting-  the  course 
1   pursued  by  the  committee  appointed  at  the  public 
meeting  held  on  the  30th  ultimo,  when,  on  motion, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  importers, 
commission  merchants,  and  auctioneers,  was  received 
from  their  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  laid  before  the 
meeting;  when,  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of  importers,  com- 
mission merchants,  and  auctioneers,  who  signed  the 
pledge  (to  take  effect  the  first  Inst,)  in  an  application  to 
Congress  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  to  take  such  other  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  th«t  end  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
public  meeting  of  the  30th  be  continued  with  power  to 
fill  vacancies. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  papers  of  this  city. 

MATTHEW  NEWKIRK,  Chairman. 
R.  D.  Wood,  Sec'ry. 


The  Wheeling  TiiTies,  says: — "Travellers  between 
this  place  and  Philadelphia,  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  People's  Line  Stage  Compa- 
ny have  made  arrangements  for  conveying  passengers 
from  Wheeling  to  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  Bedford  and 
the  Columbia  rail  road,  in  tiie  short  time  of  60  hours 
und  at  the  very  low  fare  of  $12. 


DELAWARE  BREAKWATER. 

EXTllACTS  rnOM  THE  HEPORT  OF  TBE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  present  condition  of  the  work  at  the  Delaware 
breakwater  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  and  in  that  of  the  commission  lately  instituted 
by  your  orders  to  examine  it.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  gradual  depositions  were  making  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  work,  by  which  the  depth  of  water  was 
somewhat  reduced.  But,  until  this  season,  the  process 
was  so  slow  and  uncertain,  that  no  anxiety  was  felt  with 
respect  to  its  final  effect  upon  this  great  national  im- 
provement. Recen'ly,  however,  the  accumulation  of 
sand  in  the  artificial  harbor  has  been  much  more  rapid, 
and  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  examination 
by  scientific  persons,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  causes  of  this  occurrence,  and  to  check  or  obviate 
them.  The  views  of  the  officers  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  found  in  their  report ;  and,  agreeably  to 
your  directions,  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  depart- 
ment. An  estimate  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  applied  to  this  work,  is  among  the  annual  estimates  of 
the  department,  and  if  approved  by  Congress,  that  sum 
will  be  appropriated  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the 
report,  to  the  completion  of  that  part  of  the  work  al- 
ready begun,  and  yet  unfinished.  Fn  the  mean  time, 
by  a  series  of  observations,  frequently  and  carefully 
taken,  the  probable  operation  of  the  tides  and  currents 
may  be  ascertained,  and  the  best  remedy  to  counteract 
them  pointed  out. 

A. 

Lewes,  Del.,  Nov.  10,  1834. 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington  : 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  your 
letter  of  October  25th,  vTe  have  made  an  examination  of 
the  Delaware  breakwater,  and  now  present  the  follow- 
ing report  thereon  : 

It  appears,  by  an  inspection  of  the  maps  representing 
the  state  of  the  works  at  the  close  of  operations  of  each 
year,  that,  since  1830,  every  year  has  presented  new 
additions  to  a  shoal  near  the  west  end  of  the  breakwater, 
and  that  wlihin  the  last  year,  particularly,  this  shoal  has 
greatly  increased. 

Before  1833  little  had  been  done  on  the  ice-breaker  ; 
since  that  pei  iod  this  work  has  been  brought  nearly  to 
completion,  and  a  shoal  on  either  side  of  this  mass  has 
been  obsei'ved  to  be  simultaneously  forming. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  us  ;  and,  after  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
them,  we  unanimously  concur  in  the  following  opi- 
nions, viz. 

That  the  next  year's  operations  should  be  confined  to 
giving  to  all  the  work  already  begun  the  ultimate  di- 
mensions,  omitting  any  further  extension  of  the  work 
eastward,  and  waiting  during  the  year,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, for  a  longer  period,  the  further  growth  of  the 
shoal- 

'I'hat,  in  the  mean  time,  very  numerous  and  careful 
observations  should  be  made  to  determine  the  precise 
amount  of  enlargement,  both  in  lateral  limits  and  in 
elevation,  of  all  the  shoals. 

That  a  system  of  observations  .should  be  steadily  pur- 
sued, whereby  the  force  and  direction  of  the  flood  and 
ebb  currents,  at  different  times  of  tide,  and  at  different 
distances  from  the  works,  may  be  accurately  given,  asd 
clearly  represented  on  the  map. 

With  the  extension  of  the  work  above  water,  herein 
contemplated,  the  immediate  advantage  will  be  obtain- 
ed of  a  considerable  augmentation  of  sheltered  space  ; 
the  same  extension  will  serve  to  indicate,  in  a  more  de- 
cided manner,  the  form  and  magnitude  which  the  shoals 
may  be  expected  ultimately  to  attain  ;  it  will  bring 
nearer  to  a  solution  the  important  question  as  to  the 
most  proper  width  to  be  given  to  the  eastern  entrance 
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to  the  harbor.  And  with  the  aid  of  the  information  ob- 
tained by  the  observations  on  the  shoals  and  on  the  tides, 
an  opinion  less  liable  to  error  may  be  fui  med  as  to  the 
exact  cause  of  the  shoals,  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
reach,  and,  if  remedy  or  correction  be  possible,  the 
mode  and  manner  of  remedy  or  correction. 

Sooner  than  herein  contem|)lated  we  believe  it  would 
be  premature  to  resolve  on  any  other  change  than  ihat 
indicated  of  the  original  project,  as  we  believe  it  would 
aKo  be  premature  now  to  fix  upon  ihe  matters  of  detail 
in  the  style  or  manner  of  the  uliimate  finish. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respedtfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 
1  H.  S.  JESUP, 
Major  General  and  Quartermaster  General. 

JOS.  F.  l  O  I  TEN, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Colonel. 

S.  THAYER, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Prcsque  Isle  Harbur,  Penmi/lvania. — The  depth  of 
Water  at  the  entrance  is  the  same  as  last  year,  twelve 
feet,  and  from  thence  to  the  borough  piers  nine  and  a 
half  feet  at  its  shoalest  place.    1  he  borough  piers  are 
now  made  convenient  for  boats  to  lay  alongside,  land 
their  passengers,  discharge  tlieir  loading,  and  take  in 
wood,  and  are  found  more  convenient  than  the  United 
States  works.    1  he  inlet  across  the  Presque  Isle  ne.ar 
the  west  end  of  the  haibor  presents  no  appearance  of 
any  change  since  the  survey  was  taken  on  the  first  of 
August,  and  communicated  to  the  department  on  the 
12th  of  the  same.    No  sensible  effect  has  since  been 
produced  by  this  inlet  on  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
harbor.    The  effects  ot  the  currents  and  counter-cur- 
rents on  the  sand  on  which  the  piers  are  placed  render 
any  estimates  that  can  be  made  for  completing  them 
uncertain.    The  currents,  which  are  constantly  setting 
in  or  out  of  the  harbor  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  frequently  changing  every  hour, 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  renioving  the  sand.    In  my 
annual  report,  I  submitted  the  estimates  for  closing  the 
breach  at  the  junction  of  the  south  breakwater  and  pier. 
The  quantity  of  stone  then  estimated  for  the  object  be. 
ing  five  hundred  cords,  double  the  quantity  of  stone 
than  then  esiitnated  will  be  required.    Eight  hundred 
cords  have  already  been  placed  in  the  bre;.ch,  and  two 
hundred  cords  more,  according  to  calculation,  will  be 
required,  making,  in  the  whole,  one  thousand  cord*. 
The  stone  have  been  thrown  in  on  a  line  with  the 
plles.and  suffered  to  roll  down  and  graduate  themselves. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  bar  there  is  now  thirty  feet  of 
water.    In  many  other  places  deep  basins  have  been 
worn,  and  will  swallow  up  more  stone  than  was  calcu- 
lated.   Other  places  alongside  of  the  breakwater  have 
filled  up  will)  sand,  where  there  was  a  ileplh  of  from 
six  to  eight  feet,  and  a  breach  t'ormed  for  several  rods. 
The  breach  in  other  places  has  disa[)peaied,  and  a  basin 
formed  six  to  eight  feet  deep  ;  these  changes  have  ta- 
ken place  in  several  instances  within  the  last  two  years. 
What  will  be  the  effects  of  placing  stone  on  each  side 


of  the  piers  and  breakwater,  time  alone  can  determine. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  only  method  that  can  be 
adopted  to  give  strength  and  permanency  to  the  work  : 
furthermore,  as  fast  as  the  stone  within  the  piers  or 
breakwater,  or  on  the  outside,  settle,  to  bring  them  up 
to  their  proper  height  by  adding  more,  and  continuing 
the  supply  until  a  fiim  base  is  secured.  When  this  im- 
portant end  is  gained,  and  a  superstructure  of  solid  ma- 
son work  executed  the  whole  length  of  the  piers  and 
breakwaters,  the  woik  may  be  considered  complete  ; 
when  ihe  constant  watchfulness  and  repairs  which  they 
now  require,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  dispensed 
with. 

From  calculation,  1,000  cords  of  stone,  in  addition  to 
the  estimates  of  1833,  will  be  required  for  1835,  amount- 
ing, with  the  contingencies,  to  ^5,000  ;  this  sum,  with 


the  balance  now  remaining,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  ex- 
penditures previous  to  commencing  the  mason  work. 

Two  valuable  quarries  of  stone,  which  promises  a 
large  supply  for  constructing  these  works,  have  been 
opened  tliis  season  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  within 
one  mile  of  the  piers.  The  stone  can  be  taken  by 
scows  direct  to  the  works  without  the  expense  of  cart- 
ing. The  stratum  has  a  smooth  surface  of  equal  thick- 
ness ;  is  from  18  to  20  inches  thick,  and  can  be  easily 
wrought  to  any  length  or  breadth  required.  Stone  of 
this  description,  and  so  conveniently  situated,  will 
grealy  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  mason  work.' 

An  estimate  ofthe  stone,  lime,  and  mason  work  required 

for  the  top  of  the  piers  and  breakwaters,  commencing 

at  low  water  mark,  at  the  barber  of  Presque  Isle. 
South  breakwater  3,450  feet  in 

lengih,  8  feet  by  3  in  length,   58,800  cub.  ft. 
North  breakwater,  3,000  feet 

in  length,   8  feet  by  3  in 

length,       .       .       .  72,000 
South  pier,  800  feet  in  length, 

14  feet  by  4  in  length,  44,800 
North  pier,  1,250  ft.  in  length, 

14  ft.  by  5  in  length,  87,500 


2^3,100 

Estimated  at  12^  cfs.  per  c.  ft.  delivered 
at  the  works       .        .        .       .  . 

All  the  stone  to  be  large,  none  less  Uian 
half  a  ton. 

Coping  for  breakwaters  to  be  8  feet  in 
length,  and  for  piers  7  feet:  1  barrel 
of  water  lime  every  128  cubic  feet  of 
wall  is  2,055^,  at  $2  per  barrel 

263,100  feet  of  masonry,  at  6 
cents  the  cubic  foot,  furnishing  their 
own  sand,  ..... 
Superintending,  say       .        .       .  . 
Taking  down  old  piers  level  with  the 
water, 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies, 


Laying 


g32,88r  50 


4,111  00 


15,786 

2,000 

1,000 
5,578 


CO 
00 

00 
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#61,362  95 

DIVIDENDS  FOR  1  HE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS. 


American  Insurance  Company, 
Bank  United  States, 
Pennsylvania  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Lehigh  Coal  Company, 
Union  Insurance  Co. 
S.  Permanent  Bridge, 
Bank  North  America, 
Delaware  and  liaritan  Canal  and  Cam- 
den and  Amhoy  Rail  Road  Co. 
Cumberland  Bank,  (N.J.) 
Ailantic  Insurance  Co. 
Marine  Insurance  Co. 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia  Savings  Institution, 
Trenton  Banking  Co-  gl  20  on  each 
Guzdte. 


S  per  cent. 
3i  " 

3  " 
3^  " 
5 

4  <« 


5 
5 

3 

3^ 
share.. 
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PniLADELPniA  Savings  Institution,  Jan.  5,  1835. 
In  compliance  with  the  charier,  the  undersigned,  ap- 
pointed  a  committee  by  the  Directors  thereof,  to  make 
and  publish  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  institu- 
tion,  met  for  that  purpose  at  the  office,  on  the  third 
instant. 

We  proceeded  to  examine  the  several  statements  of 
the  office,  and  to  compare  them  minutely  and  carefully 
with  the  entries  on  the  books,  the  vouchers  of  payment, 
and  disbursements  and  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand.  It 
gi\es  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  we  find  the  whole  to 
correspond  with  the  statemtnts  submitted  to  us  with 
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perfect  accuracy,  and  to  exhibit  a  very  sa(isfactory  result 

of  the  operations  of  the  last  six  months. 
The  committee  submit  the  following- statement,  as  the 

result  ot  their  examination- 

Tilt  Philadelphia  Savings  Institution  in  account  cur- 
rent. 

DR. 

To  capital  stock  paid  in,  ^59,090,  00 

"amount  received  from  special,  weekly 

and  transient  depositors,  114,929,  03 

"  interest  on  loans,  4,614  87 

"unclaimed dividends,  292  50 


CR. 


gir8,926  40 
§8,308  52 


i  By  cash  on  hand, 

"loans  on  real  estate  stock,  and  other 

securities,  169,190  28 

"  expenses  fur  six  months,  1,427  60 


§178,926  40 
GEORGE  W.  SOUTH. 
CHARLES  ROBB. 
CHAS.  BARRINGTON,  Jr. 
J.  P.  NORRIS,  Jr. 
MORGAN  ASH, 


We  find  in  the  Harrisburg  Chronicle  the  following 
letter,  which  sets  forth  a  good  degree  of  enterprize. 
Extract  of  a  letter,  dated 

HoiiDATSBURG,  Dec.  22,  1834. 
Would  yoH  believe  it?    A  canal  packet  boat  arrived 
at  this  port  a  few  days  since,  from  Utica,  on  the  Erie 
I  canal,  in  the  slate  of  New  York.    She  did  not  come 
I  round  by  the  Hudson,  or  the  Raritan,  or  by  the  Jersey 
'  canal,  or  the  Delaware,  nor  by  the  Schuylkill  and 
I  Union  canals.    No!   but  by  a  route  not  thought  of 
I  every  day  by  the  best  of  our  improvement  men.  She 
'  departed  from  Utica  for  Montezuma  on  the  Erie  ca- 
!  nal,  thence  by  the  Seneca  canal  to  Geneva  on  Seneca 
lake,  thence  from  the  lake  to  Elmira  at  the  head  of  the 
Chemung  canal,  thence  by  the  Cliemung  canal  to  the 
Chemung  river,  thence  down  that  river  to  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  thence  down  the  North 
'  Branch  to  the  pool  of  Nanticoke— thence  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania   canal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  canal  to 
Hollidaysburg,  having  thus  tr.aversed  by  water  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

The  packet  is  constructed  on  a  new  model  for  canal 
boats,  being  composed  of  two  hulls  formed  in  the 
shape  of  long  narrow  batteaux,  upon  which  the  cabin 
IS  built.  She  is  to  rtin  during  the  next  season  between 
Harrisburg  and  Columbia.  Her  owner  is  Mr.  Doo'ittle, 
an  enterprising  Yorker,  who  is  engaged  at  this,  and  at 
Johnstown,  in  building  the  packet  boats  which  are  to 
form  the  new  passenger  line  that  is  to  commence  run- 
ning next  spring,  between  Pittsburg  and  Columbia 

From  Nanticoke  to  the  Chemung  river  it  is  about 
one  hundred  and  five  miles,  and  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chemung  canal  it  is  twenty  miles;  of  this  dis- 
tance about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  are  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the  North  Branch  canal  should 
be  contmued  to  the  Chemung  at  Tioga  Point,  and 
thence  by  that  river  to  the  Chemung  canal,  by  slack- 
water,  which  is  said  to  be  very  practicable,  we  would 
have  free  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  great 
Empire  State;  thereby  opening  an  extensive  market  to 
the  black  diamonds  of  the  Lackawana,  and  iron  of  the 
mountani  regions  of  the  Juniata. 

lam  not,  however,  in  favour  of  any  extension  of  our 
canal  system  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  cross 
cut  to  the  Ohio  canal,  which  ought  to  be  made  by  all 
means.  Ihtse  hints  are  only  thrown  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  up 
the  subject  at  some  future  and  move  auspicious  period. 

Respectfully,  8cc. 


1  HE  WEATHER. 
Severe  NighL—We  learn  from  the  New  York  Times 
that    the  passengers  who  left  this  city  on  Monday 
morning  for  New  York  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Rail  Road,  reached  Burlington  at  about  11  A.  M  and 
there  took  the  cars.    At  6  P.  M.  they  were  about  four 
miles  from  Amboy,  and  in  one  of  those  deep  cutting's 
were  the  ground  ascends,  they  were  at  last  brought  up 
by  a  monstrous  snow  drift,  which  arrested  all  lurther 
progress.    No  effort  availed  to  force  the  cars  over  the 
obstacle,  though  they  backed  repeatedly  to  such  a  dis- 
tance  as  to  acquire  their  fullest  momentum.    The  pas- 
sengers, many  of  them  ladies,  had  been  without  tood 
since  leaving  Philadelphia,  and  now  with  this  tremen- 
dous  storm  of  snow  drifting  with  the  howling  wind 
had  the  prospect  of  passing  the  piercingly  cold  nieht 
in  the  cars.    It  was  proposed  that  some  of  the  party 
should  proceed  on  foot  to  Amboy,  and  procure  means 
for  bringing  on  the  rest,  but  the  four  miles,  through 
unbroken  snow  drifts,  with  the  falling  snow  driving-  so 
funoubly  in  their  faces,  seemed  too  hard  a  valk,  and  it 
« as  given  up.    Fifteen  or  twentv  of  the  passengers 
then  started,  about  10  o'clock,  to  walk  back  about  a 
mile,  to  a  little  house  wliicli  they  had  passed,  where 
tiiey  sat  up  all  night,  but  with  the  comforts  ot  fire  and 
shelter.    When  they  had  departed,  six  or  seven  of 
those  who  remained,  seeing  the  sad  condition  of  their 
fellow  passengers,  and  especially  the  ladies,  set  out  on 
foot  for  Amboy,  and  after  unparalleled  fatigue  and  suf» 
fering,  reached  three  in  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 
They  were  able  to  procure  two  sleighs,  which  were 
sent  to  bring  on  the  ladies  of  the  party.    They  arrived 
at  the  beleaguered  cars  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  took  off  the  unfortunate  females,  who  were 
nearly    exhausted.   By  day-break  the  people  of  the 
neiKhbourhood  were  aroused,  and  gathering  in  with 
their  sleighs,  the  whole  party  were  transported  to  Am- 
boy, and  got  aboard  the  boat  between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning.    The  boat  took  the  outward  passage 
to  avoid  the  ice  on  the  channel  between  Staten  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  and  reached  New  York  about  2  PM- 
on  Tuesday.  ' 


Sifow.— It  commenced  snowing  about  9  o'clock  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  continued  witluut  much  inter 
mission  until  9  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  iliough  tl-P 
quantity  of  snow  fallen  is  not  large,  say  8  or  ten  inches 
the  weather  cleared  up  after  twelve  o'clock,  but  on 
yesterday  morning  about  six,  the  sky  again  became  ob- 
scured,  and  gave  every  indication  of  a  fall  of  rain  — 
Germantown  Tel. 

Hambpho. 

Show  about  one  foot  deep  now  cover  our  streets 
and  it  is  s  ill  snowing.    The  sleigli  bells'  "merry  jin- 
gle '  t;reet  our  ears  from  all  quarters. 

Ml LTov  Jsin  3 
We  had  a  great  fall  of  snow  on  Monday  last    It  now 
lies  in  this  vicinity  of  an  average  depth,  from  fifteen 
inches  to  two  feet.— Sleighing  good.— Miltonian. 

THE  WEATHER.-PHILADELPHIA. 
A  gentleman  called  in  yesterday  to  say  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  the  nolhern  part  of  Chester  County 
where,  on  Sunday  morning,  at  i  before  8  oclock,  tlie' 
Mercury  in  the  Thermometer  stood  at  10°  below  Zero 
and  on  Monday  morning  at  the  same  time,  it  was' 12° 
below  Zero.  —  (J,  S.  Goz, 


From  the  Philadelpliia  Gazette. 

THE  WEA1HER. 

The  severity  of  the  weather,  within  the  last  three 
days,  has  never  been  exceeded  at  any  time  in  this  city, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


within  our  recollection,  although  there  may  have  been 
a  single  colder  day 

Saturday  the  3d  Inst,  was  a  severe  day,  but  there  was 
not  ice  enougii  in  the  Delaware  to  stop  the  navigation, 
and  the  steamboats  departed  in  the  morning  as  usual. 
Towards  evening  it  became  colder,  and  at  11  at  night, 
the  thermometer,  under  a  piazza  exposed  to  the  south, 
in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  had  fallen  to  13.  1  he  De- 
laware, opposite  the  city,  was  frozen  over  during  the 
night. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  20  minutes  before  8,  which 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  sunrise,  the  same 
thermometer  was  at  4^.  At  10  A.  M.  it  rose  to  13, 
and  at  half  past  1  P.  M-  it  stood  at  32,  the  freezing 
point. 

At  5  o'clock  it  had  fallen  to  .12 
At  7       "       it  was  at  12 
At  9       "       at  11 
At  10     "at  10 
And  this  morning  at  20  minutes  before  8  o'clock, 
it  was  down  to  3  degrees  above  zero.    The  navigation 
will  now  probably  be  closed  until  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

At  the  Exchange,  with  a  Northern  exposure,  the  ther- 
mometer  was 

At  7  A.  M.  on  Sunday,  at  3 

At  7  A.  M.  this  day,  (Monday)  2 

Tlie  ice  on  the  Delaware  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
horses  and  sledges. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  friend  who  resides  in 
Chesnut,  below  Thirteenth  street,  has  stepped  into  our 
office,  and  given  us  the  following  statement  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  his  house  with  a  Northern  exposure. 
Sunday — 6  A.  M.  2  degrees  below  zero. 

9    "  zero. 
1  P.  M.  10  above  zero. 

Monday — 6  A.  M.         4  below  zero. 
9  zero. 

From  another  source  in  Walnut  street-  above  12th, 
we  learn  that  the  mercury  this  morning  was  at  2  below 
zero,  at  6  o'clock,  with  a  Northern  exposure. 

We  should  be  ghid  to  receive  from  some  inhabitant  of 
Si'Uthwaik,  a  statement  of  the  weather  in  that  quarter 
during  the  last  two  days. 

THE  WEATHER  AGAIN. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  a  gentleman 
residing  near  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  9th  streets,  the 
thermometer  having  a  N.  E.  direction 
Jan.  3 — 8  P.  M.  28  above  zero. 

"    4—7  A.  M.  zero. 
•«    "    2  P.  M:  14  above. 

i<    «i_8  p.  M.  10  " 

5— 7  A.  M.  1  below.— /6. 


The  Weather — The  cold  continues  to  be  intense. 
The  thermometer  was  yesterday  at  4  P.  M.  at  28°,  at 

6  p.  M.  at  23°,  and  at  11  P.  M.  at  13°.    This  morning 

7  o'clock  it  was  as  low  as  6°,  and  at  9  had  only  risen  to 
7°.  We  doubt  if  so  long  a  series  of  cold  days,  is 
within  the  recollection  of  any  of  our  citizens  of  middle 
age. — lb.  Jan.  7- 

A  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  weather  on 
Sunday.  Saturday  wys  comparatively  mild  for  the  sea- 
son, as  were  also  several  preceding  days.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  ice  was  to  be  seen,  when  on  Sunday  morning 
the  wind  got  tothe  N.  West.andblew  with  great  violence, 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  coldness,  which  made  it 
freeze  in  the  shade  during  the  whole  day.  Our  ther- 
mometer at  1  P.  M  in  a  warm  piazza,  exposed  to  the 
South,  was  at  42,  at  6  at  22,  at  9  o'clock  at  14,  and  \  es- 
terday  morning  at  half  pa^t  6  o'clock  it  was  but  9  de- 
grees above  zero.  As  we  saw  it  with  our  o«'n  eyes, 
we  can  vouch  for  the  fjct.  If  our  recollection  serves, 
there  was  not  so  cold  a  night  during  the  whole  of  the 


last  winter.    The  Schuylkill  is  frozen  over,  but  there 
is  no  ice  in  the  Delaware  opposite  the  city.— 76. 

Jan.  7. 

The  Weather. — Within  the  last  twenty- four  hours 
there  lias  been  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  The 
thermometer,  which  stood  yesterday  at  14  before  7 
o'clock,  at  3°  above  zero,  was  this  morning  at  the 
same  hour  at  20°  above.  The  wind  since  an  early  hour 
this  morning,  has  been  blowing  hard  from  a  north  east- 
erly direction,  but  is  now  clear-  Tlie  thermometer  on 
which  our  personal  observations  are  made,  was  at  6 
V.  M.  yesterday,  ( Monday)  and  at  20,  andatlC,  P.  M. 
at  17,  which  we  mention  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  the 
last  three  days. — Com.  Herald. 

The  state  of  the  thermometer  in  West  Chester,  on 
Sunday  last,  at  sun  rise,  was  2  degrees  below  zero,Mon- 
day  at  sun  rise  3^. 

The  Ice  Boat. — On  Saturday  we  noticed  the  arrival 
of  this  boat  from  New  York,  built  by  the  Camden  and 
Aniboy  Rail  Road  Company,  and  intended  to  ply  be- 
tween this  city  and  Camden,  during  the  obstruction  of 
the  river  Delaware.  Yesterday  we  witnessed  the  trial 
of  her  powers  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  this  first  at- 
tempt, we  should  say  she  was  fully  competent  for  the 
performance  of  the  objects  of  her  construction.  The 
ice  was  about  three  inches  thick,  yet  she  forced  her 
way  through  it  without  much  difficulty,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  hundreds  who  had  assembled  on  the 
wharves  to  witness  her  first  performance.— Commera'a/  : 
Htrald. 

We  are  informed  that  the  new  steam  ferry  boat  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road  Company,  left  Market 
street  wharf,  this  morning,  at  2  minutes  past  8  o'clock, 
for  Camden,  with  the  passengers  for  New  York,  and 
the  train  of  cars  left  Camden,  at  25  minutes  past  8, 
making  the  time  in  crossing,  the  boat  having  to  cut  her 
way  through  the  ice,  and  starting  the  cars  33  minutes. 

DELAWARE  AND  HARITAN  CANAL. 
Lime  and  Limestone. — Since  tlie  opening  of  this 
work  in  July  last,  97  vessels  entered  the  locks  at  Bor- 
dentown,  laden  with  the  following  amount  of  lime  and 
limestone,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  the  quarries 
and  limekilns  on  the  Schuylkill,  Pennsjlvania,  3,569,722 
lbs.,  lime,  equal  to  491,21  bushels,  of  which  181,100  lbs. 
went  to  New  York;  the  balance  went  to  landings  on  the 
canal,  mostly  for  agricultural  purposes;  and  4,357,288 
lbs.  of  limestone,  all  of  which  was  landed  at  different 
places  upon  the  canal  for  different  purposes.  The  last 
named  arti(  le  would,  when  made  into  lime,  make  the  , 
total  quantity  brought  from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  that  market  alone,  equal  75,000  bushels.' — Inq, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  JANUARY  10,  1835. 

By  the  numerous  extracts  inserted  this  week  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days,  there  has 
been  an  unusually  severe  spell  of  cold  weather.  The 
Delaware  is  now  crossed  upon  the  ice  with  horses  and 
sleighs — and  the  ice  is  said  to  be  one  foot  thick. 


We  expected  to  furnish  the  Index  this  week,  but 
owing  to  some  disappointments  it  will  not  be  published 
till  next  week — although  it  is  now  nearly  all  in  type. 
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MERRICK'S  REPORT  OiST  GAS  MANUFACTORIES 

Report^  upon  an  examination  of  some  of  the  Gas  Manu- 
factories! in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium, 
under  a.resolulion  paused,  bt/  the  Select  and  Common 
Council  of  the  Citij  of  l-'hiladelphi.a,  January  2rf,  1834, 
authorizing  the  Gas  Cooimittee  to  engage  a  competent 
person  to  proceed  to  Europe  fir  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing Gas  Works,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  best 
irifirmuVon  as  to  the  construction  of  works,  tlie  manner 
of  manufacturing  Gas,  and  in  general  moke  such 
observatiotis  as  may  be  useful,  in  the  event  of  Councils 
determining  to  adopt  a  plan  for  lighting  the  city  ivith 
Gas  — By  "S.  V.  Merrick. 

To  the  Select  and 


Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
^  Fbiladelpliia. 

(  Concluded  from  page  22. ) 

Having  in  tlje  preceding-  remarks  attempted  to  show 
the  system  to  be  pursued  for  the  carbonization  of  coal 
on  (he  most  economical  plan,  oui'  attention  is  next  call- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  works  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  city,  the  mode  of  construction,  and  their  loca- 
tion, before  pruceeding-  to  desci-ibe  the  machinery  in 
detail. 

To  ?letermine  the  ultimate  demand  for  g'.is,  to  supply 
with  light  an  improving-  city  like  Phihidelphia,  is  a 
task  for  which  we  can  command  no  certain  datUj  and 
whicli,  if  attempted,  mustbepui  ely  hypothelical. 

Before  planning  new  works,  the  usual  and  most  na- 
tural course  is  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
wants  of  the  place,  and  probable  demand;  but  in  most 
old  works  that  have  come  under  notice,  laid  out  upon 
such  estimates,  the  demand  has  increased  of  late  years 
so  unexpectedly,  that  the  sites  and  arrangements  are 
found  far  too  limited  fur  present  purposes,  and  the  re- 
spective parts  of  these  establishments  are  in  many  cases 
disproportionate  to  the  vvoi-k  required  of  them. 

To  plan  works  on  any  hypoth  tical  calculation  as  to 
eventual  demand,  would  without  doubt  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  error,  requiring  some  parts  more  extensive 
than  would  at  present  be  required,  with  the  risk  of 
their  being  too  small  for  future  exigencies. 

Such  estimates,  therefore,  are  only  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  the  leading  mains,  or 
great  arteries,  for  the  transmission  of  the  gas  from  the 
works  to  the  city,  which  without  doubt  ought  to  be 
la-.d  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  any  contingency;  but 
for  the  works  themselves,  the  estimate  of^  capacity 
should  be  confined  to  the  probable  present  demand, 
and  the  establishment  constructed  complete  as  a  whole 
to  meet  that  demand,  leaving  the  future  wants  to  be 
supplied  by  a  similar  range  of  works  constructed  by 
the  side  of  the  original  establishment. 
,  The  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  such 
an  arrangement,  T  apprehend  will  be, 

First.  'J'hat  the  works  may  be  built  upon  a  uniform 
and  symmetrical  plan,  with  the  capacity  of  each  part 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  other  part.  , 

Second.  That  no  unnecessary  capital  may  be  expend- 
ed in  preparing,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  future 
wants,  parts  of  the  work  now  required  of  a  small  di- 
mension—such  as  purifiers,  condensers,  &c. 

Third.  That  in  any  future  increase,  the  fullest  ad- 
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vantage  may  be  derived  from  our  own  experience,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  art  elsewhere,  in  adopting  im- 
provements that  may  occur. 

A  fourth  reason  for  recommending  the  plan  of  a  .se- 
ries of  minor  works  has  forced  itself  on  my  attention, 
while  passing  through  some  of  the  great  works  of  Eng- 
land, viz.  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a  uniform  system  of 
working,  and  of  placing  individual  responsibility  on 
the  workmen  engaged  in  managing  long  ranges  of 
retorts. 

I  have  scarce  ever  seen  in  a  large  work  a  uniformity 
of  heating,  or  found  the  superintendent  who  could  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  result  of  any  particular 
mode  of  o,)eration. 

In  such  establishments,  a  general  knowledge  of  aver- 
age operations  can  be  reaclily  attained,  but  nothing 
definite.  It  is  all  imporiant  in  a  work  where  so  much 
depends  upon  the  care  of  stokers,  that  means  should 
be  in  tlie  hands  of  the  manager  to  judge  accui-ately  of 
the  operations  of  each,  which  can  only  be  effectuallv 
done  by  sub-dividing  the  work,  having  a  station  meter 
attached  to  each  division,  to  record  the  product  of  eve- 
ry bencli  of  retorts.  I  have  gent  rally  found  .small  works 
doing  much  better  than  those  upon  a  large  scale. 

It  is  pi-ohable  that  the  cost  of  labour  will  be  a  little 
enhanced  duiing  the  summer,  when  full  work  is  not 
required;  but  this  disadvantage  will  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  important  benefit  that  will  result  by 
being  able  to  keep  the  operation  of  the  works  under 
the  most  perfect  control. 

In  selecting  a  site  upon  wh'ch  to  construct  the  works, 
1  the  choice  must  be  governed  by  very  simple  princi- 
j  pies. 

j     The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  being  less  than  that 
I  of  atmospheric  air,  the  natural  tendency  of  that  fluid  is 
I  to  ascend;  the  level  therefore,  of  the  distributing  sta- 
j  tion,  should  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  plane  to  be 
lighted.    Such  a  location  is  always  desirable,  and  if  it 
j  can  be  obtained,  should  be  preferred;  but  as  it  is  not 
[  always  practicable,   experience  has  shown  that  con- 
siderable depres.slon  may  be  overcome  without  affect- 
ing in  an  undue  degree  the  equality  of  the  issue  at  the 
burners. 

When  great  descents  are  to  be  overcome,  distinct 
stations  are  deemed  necessary,  effectually  to  attain  this 
object.  I  apprehend  that  without  resorting  to  this  ex- 
pensive mode  of  regulation,  depressions  of  forty  feet 
may  be  overcome  in  a  district  so  small  as  this  cily. 

The  evil  resulting  fi  om  inequality  of  pressure  is  most 
felt  when  the  gas  is  sold  by  the  time  of  burning,  and 
not  by  tlie  quantity  consumed. 

In  the  former  case  the  consumers  are  very  careless 
about  regulating  the  issue  of  their  gas,  as  the  expense 
to  them  is  unchan£;ed,  and  the  cost  of  the  additional 
quantity  consumed  by  those  burners,  placed  on  an  ele- 
vated position  is  borne  by  the  gas  maker.  If,  however, 
the  meter  system  is  adopted  and  carried  into  universal 
effect,  the  consumers  take  care  to  regulate  their  flame 
to  their  own  wants,  and  no  loss  accrues  to  any  one. 

Other  important  considerations  in  fixing  the  location, 
are  convenience  to  navigation,  to  a  coal  market,  and  to 
a  market  for  vending  coke.  All  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  are  bulky,  and  consequently  of 
expensive  transportation.  To  avoid  this  additional  cost, 
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is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  fortunate 
that  tlie  natural  position  of  the  city  is  such,  that  an  easy 
distribution  of  gas  is  compatible  with  1.II  lliese  ohjects. 

Under  the  view  here  stated,  it  is  only  requisite  to  en- 
ter into  an  estim.tte  of  the  capaci  y  of  works  suitable  to 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  community,  giving- a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  probable  cost  of  their  construction. 

This  estimate  will  be  based  on  tlie  supposition,  that 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  city  will  first  claim  the 
attention  of  Councils,  and  that  provision  for  four  thou- 
sand public  and  private  lights,  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  nneet  the  dereiand  for  two  or  three  years,  di- 
vided in  the  ratio  of  three  hundred  public  and  thirty- 
seven  hundred  private  burners.  In  estimating  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  works  for  the  supply  of  this  demand,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  gas  required  in  any  one  night,  must 
be  the  basis  of  calculation. 
Say  300  public  lights  burning  thirteen  hours, 

at  four  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  300+44-13,  15,600 
S700  private  burners,  average  time  of  burning 

four  hours,at  four  feet  per  hour,3700-}-4-^4,  59,200 


Total  gas  required  in  one  night,  cubic  feet,  74,800 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  tlie  retorts  recom- 
mended, will  carboiiize  one  and  a  lialf  bushels  of  coal  at 
a  charge,  vvliich,  at  six  charges  in  twenty-four  hours, 
makes  a  total  of  nine  bushels  of  coal  to  each  retort. 

How  far  we  may  be  succesful  in  obtaining  a  coal, 
which  will  yield  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to  the  New 
Castle  coal,  is  yet  to  be  determined;  but  I  feel  warrant- 
ed in  saying  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  material  to  produce  twelve  thousand  feet  of  gas  to  the 
chaldron;  and  shall,  tlierefore,  estimate  the  produce  of 
each  retort  at  three  thousand  cubic  feet. 

To  insure  against  accident  and  loss  in  distribution, 
there  will  be  required  a  bench  of  thirty  reioi  ts  to  pro- 
duce this  quantity;  and,  on  that  scale,  recommend  that 
the  works  be  constructed. 

Instating  this  proportion  of  public  and  private  lights,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  ratio  is  lik<rly  to  diminish 
after  the  pipes  p-iss  into  streets  less  occupied  for  busi- 
ness, until  the  gas  is  generally  introduced  into  private 
houses. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  station  here  described, 
3t  must  be  observed  that  the  data  are  of  the  most  general 
character,  because,  until  the  location  is  fixed,  the 
works  laid  down  in  detail  upon  plans,and  a  knowledge 
is  had  of  wliat  walls,  levelling,  wharves,  &c.  are  re 
quired,  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  given. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  upon  a 
comparison  with  similar  stations  in  England, and  making 
due  allowance  for  difference  of  cost  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  the  station  here  noticed  will  not  exceed 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  probably  come  much 
under  that  sum.  This  is  exxlusive  of  mains  to  convey 
the  gas  into  the  city,  or  effect  its  distribution  when 
there;  but  includes  the  retort  house,  gasometers,  and 
all  other  apparatus  necessary. 

After  taking  a  view  of  the  carbonizing  process,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  machinery  I'equired  to  prepare  the 
gas  for  use,  and  distribute  it  over  the  city,  will  close 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

After  leaving  the  retorts,  the  gas  passes  through  a 
-large  pipe,  tei  med  the  hydraulic  main,  in  which  it  de- 
posites  a  part  of  the  tar  and  ammonia  which  flow  into 
their  proper  receivers,  and  itself  goes  to  a  tessel  called 
the  condenser. 

The  process  of  condensation  first  claims  our  atten- 
tion, and  on  the  judicious  selection  of  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  will  depend,  not  only  the  ready  purif.clii'U  of 
the  gas,  but  prevent  an  accumulation  of  oflfensive  mat- 
ter in  the  street  mains. 

The  general  impression  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  only  requisite  to  insure  a  perfect  condensation  of 
gas  is  a  reduction  of  temperature;  but  it  would  appear 
from  some  circumstances,  that  more  is  required,  and 


that  the  process  is  effectually  completed  only  by  bring- 
ing the  gas  into  contact  with   cold  solid  substances, 
I  n  some  of  the  works  in  Scotland,  this  principle  is  car 
ried  out  to  an  extreme  length,  and  tlieir  condensing 
apparatus  is  arranged  so  as  to  filter  all  the  gas  through 
vessels  filled  with  "  fern,"  "oak  twigs,"  '"'stones,"  orj 
aiiy  other  substance,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  separate! 
the  pai-ticles  of  gas  from  each  other  during  their  passage.ii 
and  bring  them  in  cimlact  with  the  substances  tlirough' 
which  they  pass.    So  far  as  observation  leads  to  a  cor- 
rect opinion,  it  wouhl  appear  that  works  in  which  a  re- 
duction of  temperature  alone  is  regarded,  the  conden- 
sation is  but  imperfectly  completed;  but  when  means 
are  taken  to  bring  ti  e  gas  iji  contact  with  solid  sub- 
s'.ances  by  filtration,  or  a  constant  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conduit,  the  effect  is  made  evident  by  a 
more  peifect  condensation. 

In  works  which  have  come  under  notice,  the  con- 
densers are  made  in  every  variety  of  shupe  which  suited ; 
the  views  of  the  constructor;  without,  however,  in  many  1 
cases,  keeping  in  mind  these  principles.  While  it  [l 
would  be  a  useless  task  to  describe  each  variety,  they  j 
may  be  divided  generally  into  two  classes:  the  air,  and  {' 
the  water  condensers,  or  those  in  which  the  tempera-  ' 
ture  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  air,  or  by  immer- 
sion in  water. 

The  water  condensers  are  usually  either  pipes  im- 
mersed i  i  Water,  or  oblung  boxes  of  cast  iron,  commu- 
nicating at  their  ends,  and  exiending  from  two  to  severs 
hundred  feet  in  length;  or  in  some  cases,upright  pipes, 
connected  at  the  top  and  bottom,  surrounded  with  » 
cast  iron  tank,  filled  with  water. 

The  air  condensers  are  usually  a  series  of  upright 
pipes,  connected  at  the  top  and  bottom,  having  vents 
at  the  lower  bends  fur  the  discharge  of  the  condensed 
matters,  tar,  &e. 

The  general  principles  upon  which  this  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  operate,  bei)ig  known,  its  form  nay  be 
varied  to  suit  the  circimistances  of  the  place  in  which 
it  is  to  be  erected;  and  that  form  w  hich  is  the  simplest, 
taking  up  the  least  space,  and  which  costs  the  least  mo- 
ney, is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred,  provided  it  will 
perform  its  functions  with  equal  cer'ainty.  As  the  air 
coiulenser  comes  under  all  these  conditions,  I  give  it 
the  decided  preference,  taking  care  to  vary  its  form 
from  the  mere  series  of  pipes,  so  as  to  increase  the  sur- 
face with  which  the  gas  may  be  brought  in  contact. 

'I'he  first  impressions  natural  to  a  view  of  this  conden- 
ser is,  that  during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  so  high  as  to  disable  it  from 
producing  the  desired  effect;  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  by  the  aid  of  a  small  stream  of  water,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  outside  of  the  pipe  moist.an  evaporation  takes 
place  which  reduces  the  temperature  as  low  as  is  de- 
sired, while  at  all  other  seasons  the  object  is  gained  by 
an  exposure  to  the  air  alone. 

The  usual  mode  of  construction  is  to  erect  the  pipes 
on  the  north  exposure,  protected  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  appears  in  many  respects  preferable  to 
the  water  condenser. 

The  tar  and  other  condensible  substances  having 
been  deposited  from  the  condenser  into  their  proper  re- 
ceivers, the  volatile  products,  or  gases,  flow  to  second 
vessels,  called  purifiers. 

The  volatile  products  from  the  distillation  of  coal  are 
various  in  their  nature  and  properties,  being  valuable 
for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  in  proportion  as  the 
puie  ohfiant  gas  and  carburetled  hydrogen  can  be 
separated,  and  preserved  distinct  from  the  other  pro- 
ducts. 

To  separate  these  valuable  gases  from  the  others, 
numerous  plans  have  been  ])ut  in  practice  successfully, 
but  all  with  the  same  agents. 

The  heavy  or  condensible  matters  have  all  been  par- 
tially disposed  of;  but  there  still  remains  in  solution 
some  portion  of  ammonia,  and  all  the  gaseous  products 
which  cannot  be  condensed. 
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To  effect  an  entire  deposition  of  ammonia,  reqtiires 
the  presence  of  water,  for  which  it  has  a  strong  affini- 
ty, while  lime  has  been  found  the  best  material  for 
de  priving' the  gas  of  sulpliur,  the  impurity  held  in  the 
largest  quantity,  and  of  the  mosi  deleterious  quality. 
The  effect  produced  by  iis  presence  during  the  com- 
bustion of  gas,  is  to  send  forth  a  suffocating  odour,  and 
to  larnish  metallic  polishes  whenever  it  comes  In  con- 
tact with  them. 

Water  and  lime  there'bre  being  the  substances  best 
adapted  to  separate  the  impure  matters  from  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  gas,  it  na'urally  followed  that  a  solution 
of  lime  in  water  was  first  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  puri- 
faction,  and  ves..els  on  various  constructions  rendered 
subservient  to  this  purpose,  by  passing  the  gas  through 
the  liquid,  keeping  the  lime  in  solution  by  constant  agi- 
tation, and  changing  the  wa'er  whenever  the  applica- 
tion of  gas  to  paper  saturated  with  acetate  of  lead  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  was  found  to  produce  a  change  of  co- 
lour; experience  soon  taught  the  operators  that  it  was 
requisite  to  wash  the  gas  in  three  distinct  changes  of 
water  to  free  it  entirely  from  its  impurities, 

So  far  as  regards  the  economy  of  material  only,  this 
plan  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage,  because  the  par- 
ticles of  lime,  being  held  separately  in  solution,  may 
each  individually  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  gas 
and  be  saturated  with  impurities;  an  effect  which  can- 
not be  produced  so  perfectly  when  the  lime  is  not  held 
in  solution,  owing  to  the  amalgamation  of  many  parti- 
cles together,  which  protect  each  other  from  the  action 
ef  tlie  gas. 

This  process,  however,  must,  in  some  degree,  prove 
a  nuisance,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  so  large 
a  quantity  of  liquid  material,  impregnated  with  nau- 
seous vapours. 

_  To  avoid  the  disagreeable  efTects,  upon  persons  re- 
■siding  in  the  vicinity,  by  whom  complainis  were  often 
made,  recourse  was  had,  in  many  cases,  to  a  discharge 
of  this  refuse  underground,  into  neighbouring  rivers 
or  streams;  but  when  this  was  deemed  objectionable, 
extensive  cess  pools  were  resorted  to,  from  which  the 
liquid  was  gradually  conveyed  under  the  retorts  and 
evaporated.  By  any  mode,  the  discharge  of  this  fluid 
is  troublesome,  and  requires  great  care  to  prevent  its 
becoming  offensive  to  those  residing  near  the  works. 

The  disagreeable  nature  of  this  residuum  led  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Kxeter,  to  propose  the  purifaction  of  gas 
by  means  of  dry  lime,  and  to  construct  the  proper  ap- 
paratus for  its  use.  The  plan  proposed  by  this  gentle- 
man, with  some  modificationshas  obtained  precedence 
very  generally  in  Great  Britain;  and  is  now  adopted, 
except  in  some  of  the  larger  works,  which  still  adhere 
to  the  origioal  plan  of  wet  lime. 

The  original  expense  of  material,  by  the  dry  lime 
process,  may  generally  be  considered  as  double  that 
which  is  incurred  by  the  wet  lime  process;  but  this 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered,  when  placed  in 
connection  with  the  entire  freedom  from  nuisance;  of 
which  the  dry  lime  process  is  susceptible. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  presence  of  water  is  neces- 
sary to  absorb  the  ammonia.  The  process  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  called  dry  lime,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lime 
cream  or  wet  lime  plan;  while,  in  fact,  the  lime  is  sa- 
turated  with  water  to  a  consistence  that  would  adhere, 
if  pressed  between  the  fingers. 

In  some  cases,  this  admixture  of  water.together  with 
the  condensation,  was  deemed  .sufficient  to  free  the  gas 
from  ammonia;  but  the  process  being  imperfect,  re- 
course was  had  to  washing  the  gas  in  clear  water,  pre- 
vious to  condensation,  with  success.  It  has  been  found 
advisable  to  pass  the  nascent  gas  from  the  hydraulic 
main,  through  a  reservoir  of  pure  water,  which  takes 
up  much  of  the  ammonia  that  would  otliervvise  be  lost; 
producing  a  highly  saturated  liquor  of  value,  and  ma- 
terially assisting  the  process  of  condensation. 

The  dry  lime  purifiers,  consist  of  a  series  of  large 
square  boxes  of  sheet  iron,  having  projections  placed 


on  the  sides,  to  receive  sieves  or  wire  gratings,  upon 
which  lime,  slacked  and  moistened,  is  laid  in  strata  of 
one  to  three  inches  thick,  as  lightly  as  possible,  so  as 
to  allow  the  gas  freely  to  percolate  through.  At  the 
Paris  works,a  stratum  of  fern, or  moss, is  spread  on  the 
sieves  under  the  lime,  to  assist  its  free  circulation. 

Considering  tlierefore,  that  the  works  may,  if  pro- 
perly arranged,  be  freed  entirely  from  all  offensive  or 
disagreeable  odour,  by  the  adoption  of  the  dry  lime 
system,  it  appears  to  me  far  better  to  overlook  the  dif- 
ference between  the  economy  of  the  two  plans,  and 
adopt  it  in  any  works  to  be  erected  in  this  city. 

In  the  construction  of  gasometers,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  years,  tending  to  reduce 
the  expense  and  simplify  their  action. 

The  constructors  have  at  last  discovered,  that  as  gas 
may  be  safely  retained  in  a  vessel  no  stronger  than  a 
silk  balloon,  there  is  no  occasion  for  building  gasome- 
ters strong  enough  to  retain  steain,  and  the  heavy  iron 
and  wooden  framings  with  which  they  were  formerly  en- 
cumbered, are  dispensed  with.  No  ribs  or  braces  are 
now  inserted,  except  such  as  are  required  to  keep  the 
vessel  in  sliape  until  filled  with  gas. 

The  capacity  of  gasometers  must,  of  course,  vary 
with  that  of  the  works.  It  is  not  generally  the  custom, 
but  I  think  judicious,  to  have  nearly  as  much  gasome- 
ter room  as  the  retorts  can  fill  in  a  day.  In  many  in- 
stances the  disadvantage,  from  being  cramped  in  gas 
store  room,  I  found  very  manifest.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  demand  for  gas  is  at  its  maximum.lhe 
want  of  an  adequate  supply,  in  store,  is  often  severely 
felt;  and,  in  some  cases,  resort  has  been  had  to  work- 
ing extra  benches  of  retorts  for  the  night  only.  Tlie 
consumption  of  fuel  during  the  day,  to  keep  up  the 
heats  for  night  work,  must  necessarily  be  verv  dispro- 
portionate to  the  object  gained. 

The  necessity  of  letting  down  retorts,  during  the  sus- 
pension  of  public  lighting  upon  moon-light  nights,  is  an 
evil  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  an  excess  of  store 
room.  Indeed,  in  many  places,  where  the  capacity  of 
the  gas-holder  is  too  limited,  it  is  found  expedient  to 
keep  the  public  lamps  lighted  during  moon-light 
nights,  rather  than  incur  the  expenses  of  letting  out 
and  reheating  retorts. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  true  economy  points 
out  the  policy  of  a  full  share  of  store  room,  notwith- 
standing the  expense  is  considerable,  especially  in  a 
new  and  growing  work  where  extensions  may  be  look- 
ed for  very  soon. 

The  store  rooms  being  determined,  the  capacity  of 
the  gasometers  must  approach  the  quantity  already 
named  of  seventy-four  thousand  feet. 

To  avoid  accident,  it  will  be  judicious  to  have  this 
capacity  divided  into  two  vessels.which  will  fix  the  size 
at  50  feet  diameter,  by  18  feet  deep,  vessels  well  pro- 
porlioned  and  of  convenient  dimension. 

Gasometers  of  this  size  do  not  require  counterbalanc- 
ing, as  the  pressure  upon  the  gas,  to  sustain  the  whole 
weight,  wil'  be  less  than  the  resistance  due  to  a  column 
of  water  three  inches  high,  a  pressure  quite  convenient 
when  the  weight  of  the  gasometer  is  not  used  to  regu- 
late the  flow  to  the  burners. 

The  usual  int  tliod  now  adopted  to  equipoise  large 
gasometers,  is  to  insert  cast  iron  frames  on  the  top  of 
the  tank,  with  guide  rods  and  friction  rollers  to  pre- 
serve a  steady  motion  up  and  down,  allowing  the  ves- 
sel to  play  upon  the  gas  within. 

This  plan  is  far  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  suspen- 
sion from  the  centre  of  the  gas  holder  crown,  wliich 
was  liable  to  the  objection  of  creating  a  flickering  in 
the  lights,  whenever  the  vessel  was  agitated  by  exter- 
nal causes.  Another  method  of  suspension  has  lately 
been  put  in  practice,  which  answers  even  better  than 
the  guide  rods,  for  keeping  the  vessel  steady.  This  is 
to  suspend  at  three  points,  with  chains  tending  to  and 
terminating  at  one  point,  by  a  triangular  frame  of 
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wood  work;  to  these  chains  connected  a  counterbalance 
is  hung. 

1  he  plan  of  triangular  suspension  h.is  one  decided 
advantage, in  a  climate  liable  to  falling  or  drifting  snow- 
The  weight  of  snow  falling  on  one  side  of  the  vessel 
will  not  affect  its  perpendicular  position,  while,  with 
the  guide  rods  such  an  accident  might  affect  the  free 
play  of  the  gas  holder. 

On  the  whole,  the  triangular  suspension  appears 
preferable,  and  the  expense  not  much  more  than  the 
guide  rods,  the  weight  required  being  merely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  gas-holder  steady. 

The  practice  of  enclosing  gasometers  within  build- 
ings, which  from  their  size,  must  ent  .il  a  heavy  expense 
on  the  establishment,  has  long-  since  been  abandoned, 
and  they  are  now  universally  placed  in  the  open  air, 
even  m  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  vi'here  the  cli- 
mate is  quite  as  severe,  as  that  in  wliich  we  are  placed 
There  may  perliaps  be  seasons  in  whicli  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  weather  will  afl'ect  the  water  in  the 
tank,  but  in  general  the  constant  supply  of  fresh  gas  at 
a  temperature  much  above  freezing  point,  will  prevent 
any  accident  h-om  impeding  the  free  motion  of  the  gas- 
ometer, while  temporary  precautions  may  be  tnkeri,  if 
ordinary  means  should  fail. 

The  liability  to  frost  is  the  only  objection  which  can 
be  raised  against  the  exposure  of  gas  holders  in  ihe 
open  air,  and  the  ease  with  which  that  evil  is  guarded 
against,  precludes  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  heavy 
expenses  incident  to  the  construction  of  buildings. 

There  is  another  advantage,  however,  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked;  I  allude  to  the  im[)oss!bility  of 
any  serious  accident  occurring  from  the  explosion  of 
gas  in  vessels  placed  in  the  open  air. 

It  has  been  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  tliat  the  only 
time  that  a  gasometer  can  be  put  in  a  condition  liable 
to  explosion,  is  during  the  act  of  expelling'  the  air  an<! 
introducing  the  gas  in  the  first  instance,  but,  tl.iat  after- 
wards if  a  rent  or  hole  be  made  in  it,  the  only  evil  that 
can  result,  is  a  loss  of  gas;  for  the  weight  of  the  gasom- 
eter will  cause  the  gusto  flow  out  of  such  hole,  and  en- 
tirely prevent  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  to  cre- 
ate an  explosive  mixture  within.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  the  gas  escapes  by  accident  or  design,  the  loss 
in  the  open  air  is  the  sole  evil  to  be  ajjprehended  as  an 
explosive  mixture  cannot  be  formed  outside  of  the  gas- 
ometer, there  being  no  building  to  confine  it.  The 
danger  from  explosion  is  an  evil,  tlie  fear  cjf  which  has 
long  since  passed  away  in  all  places  where  gas  is  in 
general  use.  It  is  there  looked  upon  as  an  idle  chimera. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  gas  are  now  so  well  un- 
derstood, and  the  precautions  to  prevent  accident  so 
well  known,  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  num- 
ber of  works  existing  at  this  time,  a  disaster  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  when  it  does  happen,  the  injuries  are 
not  extended  as  formerly,  beyond  \he  damage  done  to 
the  vessel  itself,  where  the  explosion  takes  place. 

The  tanks  to  contain  water,  into  which  the  gas- 
holders are  inverted  at  some  works,  are  cast  iron  plates 
bolted  together,  with  a  bottom  of  same  material,  but 
more  generally  ofbritk  or  stone,  ha\ing  the  bottom 
well  puddled  before  the  paveincnt  is  laid,  and  the  out- 
side round  the  wall  secured  in  the  same  way. 

The  latter  method  is  preferable,  whenever  the  nature 
of  the  ground  will  admit  of  such  a  structure,  both  oji 
account  of  the  greater  economy  in  the  construction, 
and  because  the  brick  being  a  worse  conductor  of  heat 
than  iron,  the  water  is  less  liable  to  be  atlected  by  fi-ost. 
In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  sink  the  tank  entirely  be- 
neath the  surface,  thus  keeping  the  gasometer  as  low 
as  possible.* 

*  The  accident  which  recently  occurred  at  the  Kat- 
clifle  works,  London,  where  the  gasometer  lank,  (be- 
ing an  old  brewhouse  vat,)  burst  with  the  weight  of 
water,  shows  us  the  importance  of  sinking  the  tank  un- 
derground, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  di;aster. 


Having  disposed  of  the  gas  when  made  in  its  store- 
houses, we  liave  to  consider  the  mode  of  distribution 
to  the  consumers,  and  the  regulation  of  the  pressure,  so 
as  to  insure  an  equal  flow  at  the  burners,  points  which 
materially  affect  the  value  of  the  works  as  a  source  of 
public  convenience. 

The  gas  is  conveyed  through  the  streets  in  mains  or 
pipes  of  cast  iron,  to  determine  the  proper  size  of 
which  has  heretofore  been  a  difficult  task,  and  one 
which  has  proved  a  fruitfid  source  of  error  and  vexa- 
tion. 

To  avoid  the  heavy  expense  incident  to  laying  down 
great  mains,  engineers  h.ive  often  erred  on  the  other 
extreme,  and  contented  them-elves  with  pipes  far  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  the  public;  an  error  which  has  in 
soiTie  cases  letl  to  a  useless  e.xpense  in  laying  mains  un- 
necessarily large. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  even  at  this  day,  no  fixed 
princi|iles  known  respecting  the  flow  of  jeriform  fluida 
which  will  guide  us  surely  in  determining  this  point; 
but  we  must  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  others, 
ap])Iying-  as  nearly  as  possible  their  piactice  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  gas  which  will  be  req'iired  to 
pass  the  leading  mains  in  a  given  time,  and  the  location 
of  the  works  from  which  the  mains  are  to  be  laid. 

The  firstreply  as  to  the  quantity  of  gas  required, must 
be  a  mere  assumption,  for  no  one  can  prophesy  the  ex- 
tent of  the  demand. 

In  Great  Kiitain,it  ha';,in  growing  towns;almost  inva- 
riably exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ca'culations,  and  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  behindhand  in  appreciating  an  im- 
provement, when  the  value  is  once  understood. 

I  cannot  assume,  however,  a  demand  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  lights,  including  public  and  private; 
suppose  for  the  eastern  front  of  the  city,  fourteen  thou- 
sand, and  for  the  western  front  six  thousand, consuming 
an  average  of  four  feet  per  hour. 
To  supply  the  eastern  front,  (dispen- 
sing with  gasometer  stations,)  will 
require  to  be  passed  in  one  hour 
14,000-f  4,  equal  to  56,000  feet. 

Western  front,  6,000+4,  equal  to  24,000 

Total  consumption  in  one  hour  in  cubic 

feet,  -  80,000 

In  estimating  the  size  of  the  mains,  it  is  requisite  to 
know  the  location  of  the  works;  because,  if  they  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  eastei-n  front,  either  above  or  below 
the  city,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  mains  must  be  of  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  pass  the  whole  quaritity  within  the  city 
limits;  but  if  the  location  foi'merly  selected  be  still  ad- 
hered to,-  on  the  western  front,  then  tile  part  of  the 
city  between  the  works  and  Broad  street,  may  be  sup- 
plied direct  from  the  works,  while  the  miain  need  only 
be  of  a  capacity  to  pass  that  portion  required  for  the 
eastcrn'front. 

By  this  means,  Broad  street  will  be  the  point  from 
which  the  draught  on  the  main  will  commence,  and  to 
which  the  pipe  nuist  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  convey 
tljr*  whole  quantity  required  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed  on 
the  eastern  front  of  the  city. 

By  ascert'aing-  the  delivery  of  gas  through  mains,  in 
such  cases  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  observation,  I 
have  found  one  instance  of  a  six  inch  main,  extending 
the  same  distance,  in  which  a  pressure  of  six-tenths  of 
an  inch  was  ample  to  deliver  the  gas  at  a  velocity  of  ten 
feet  per  second.  Taking  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence of  friction  in  a  pipe  of  such  dimension,  and  in  one, 
tlie  capacityxif  which  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pui  pose, 
we  may  feel  quite  safe  in  laying  a  main  which  will  pass 
tlie  requir<d  quantity  at  the  saine  velocity,  or  even 
something  less.  The  discharge  through  the  main 
alluded  to,  being  seven  thousand  feet  per  hour  at  that 
1  pressure,  or  one-eighth  Ihe  quantity  stated  before,  the 
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main,  according  to  this  rule,  roust  be  eight  times  the 
capacity,  or  seventeen  inches  diameter;  but  as  the  rub- 
bing surface,  or  area,  in  pro[)oi-tion  to  the  quantity  pass- 
ed, is  so  much  less  in  the  latter  tlian  in  the  foimer,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  reduce  the  size  to  fifteen  inches 
diameter,  believing  that  the  proportional  diminution 
will  be  compensated  for  by  the  difference  in  the  fric- 
tion. 

In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  reference  to  another  in- 
stance, where  23,000  feet  per  liourare  passed  five  sixths 
of  the  distance  through  a  main  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
which  would  give  ihe  size  required  to  pass  56,000  feet 
per  hour,  by  the  same  rule,  15|  inches  diameter;  this 
example  shows  a  decrease  of  friction  in  greater  ratio 
than  in  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

Whether  this  main  of  so  large  dimension  should  be 
laid  at  once,  or  divided  into  two,  of  lialf  tiie  capacity 
each,  may  be  hereafter  determined  when  the  plan  ot 
i   distribution  comes  under  final  consideiation;  it  is  sufli- 
:   cient  for  our  present  purpose  to  know  the  whole  size 
which  will  be  required. 

I  he  capacity  of  this  main  has  been  considered,  with 
out  reference  to  any  assistant  station  for  storing  gas  or 
regulating  pressure, 
i       It  will  be  recollected  that,  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
I    committee  of  councils  deemed  it  necessary  to  appropri- 
ate a  station  on  the  eastern  front  for  this  purpose,  and 
i    designated  the  public  lot  in  Dock  street  as  a  suitable 
position.    In  doing  this,  they  certainly  acted  with  sound 
judgment,  believing  that  the  regulating  station  there, 
would  have  great  effect  in  preserving  an  equal  flow  of 
gas  from  the  burners  in  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  tliat  a  resort  to  a  regulating  station  on 
the  eastern  front  may,  in  the  event,  be  found  not  only 
useful,  but  necessary.    As  however,  ihere  seemed  to 
I    be  a  strong  objection  among  many  citizens  to  such  a 
jJ  disposition  of  tliat  lot,  I  look  some  pains,  by  comparing 
the  situation  of  tliis  city  with    others,  to  asceitain 
'  whether  the  descent  from  Broad  street  was  likely  to 
affect  the  flow  to  sucii  a  degree  as  to  render  an  easy 
regulation  impracticable,  and  now  Feel  satisfied,  that  if 
the  mains  ai'e  of  ample  size,  no  difficidty  will  arise  in 
distributing  from  works  on  the  Schuylkill,  without  any  I 
auxiliary  stations  whatever, 
j       If  experience  shall  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  a  very  heavy  expense  in  stations  will  be  saved. 
'    It  is  possible  that  a  difticulty  may  occur  on  the  eastern 
wharves,  ivhich  being  the  lowest  point,  may.be  affected 
by  unusual  draughts  from  abov^.    The  only  evil  to  be 
j    apprehended  is,  that  as  there  will  be  an  excess  of  pres- 
sure on  the  upper  burners  of  4-lOlhs  of  an  incli  over 
i  those  on  the  lower  level,  the  size  ot  the  apertures  in  tlie 
I    burners  will  require  to  be  varied,  to  meet  tlie  difference 
i    in  the  rapidity  of  flow;  an  inconvenience  of  no  great 
moment,  as  it  will  affect  principally  the  burners  below 
Front  street,  where  more  than  half  the  depression  takes 
place- 
It  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  expedient  to  take  any 
measures  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  pressure  be- 
yond what  may  be  accomplished,  at  the  manufactory, 
<    until  experience  proves  the  necessity. 

The  mode  adopted  in  some  works,  for  regulating  the 
flow  of  the  burners,  is  by  taking  offj  or  adding  to  the 
weight  which  counterbalances  the  gasometer.  But 
this  is  a  clumsy  and  laborious  plan,  one  likely  to  prove 
I    defective,  unless  the  gas-holder  is  nicely  poised  with 
compeiisating  weights.    Instead  of  this  arrangement, 
j    the  conTcal  valve  has  been  substituted,  which,  by  bein"- 
^    closed  or  opened,  regulates  the  quantity  of  gas  flowing 
1    from  the  gns-holder  through  the  exit  pipe,  by  changing 
the  size  ot  the  o))ening. 

This  valve  is  sometimes  opened  by  hand,  but  its  re- 
gulation by  the  judgment  ol  the  workmen,  does  not  in 
all  cases  answer  the  desired  end,  for  if  a  number  of 
lights  are  suddenly  extinguished;  the  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  pipes  causes  an  excess  of  flow,  through  all 
the  remaming  burners;  thus,  although  long  experience 


enables  the  workmen  to  regulate  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, yet  errors  and  loss  of  gas  will  constantly 
happen. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  a  self  acting  governor  has  been 
put  into  use,  which  consists  of  a  small  t  asometer,  to 
which  is  attiicher  the  stem  of  the  conical  valve.  This 
gasometer  is  counterbalanced  to  the  weight  required  to 
force  the  gas  to  all  the  burners.  Any  change  in  the 
consumption  of  the  gas,  operates  at  once  to  raise  or 
depress  this  gasometer,  and  of  course  regulates  the  flow 
by  closing  or  opening  the  conical  valve.  Thus  with  a 
self-acting  governor,  the  flow  and  pressure  upon  the 
mains  is  regulated  with  great  nicely  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  requiring  only  that  there  shall  be  more 
weight  upon  the  main  gas-holder  than  upon  the  smaller 
one. 

The  plan  for  laying  pipes  as  usually  practised,  is  per- 
fectly well  understood  here,  differing trom  water  pipes 
only  in  one  particular,  that  is,  a  regular  grade  of  eleva- 
tion and  depression  must  be  preserved,  in  order  to  give 
a  descent  for  the  flow  of  condensed  water,  (which  some- 
times accumulates  in  the  pipes, )  to  certain  points  where 
it  may  be  received  into  suiiable  recepiacles,  and  remov- 
ed, otherwise  ai\  obstruction  in  the  flow  of  gas  mitrht 
occur. 

These  recipients  are  called  syphons,  or  more  proper- 
ly condensed  water  boxes,  and  are  to  be  provided  at 
every  point  of  tlepression. 

The  mains  require  to  be  laid  out  of  reach  of  the  frost  • 
in  this  climate  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  be- 
low the  surface.  They  are  usually  laid  on  each  side  of 
wide  streets,  or  if  narrovk-,  one  row  in  the  middle  is 
ample,  the  openings  ortrenches  being  made  and  closed 
on  the  same  day,  so  that  tlie  passage  of  the  street  is 
never  materially  impeded  to  the  inconvenience  of  ti-a- 
vellers;  so  slight  a  trench  being  made,  (hat  the  earth  is 
easily  rammed  in  and  the  pavement  relaid  without  wait- 
ing for  the  natural  settlement  of  the  earth. 

A  method  has  been  partially  adopted  lately,  which  I 
think  far  sup.  rior  to  the  old  mode,  in  all  cases,  where 
the  pipes  are  laid  over  solid  ground  By  this  plan  the 
hubb  of  the  pipe  is  bored,  and  the  small  end  turned 
each  with  a  very  slight  ti.per.  The  two  ends  ot  the 
pipe  be  ng  covered  with  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  lead, 
are  entered,  the  small  end  into  the  hubb,  and  driveH 
home  with  a  mallet.  The  joint  thus  made  is  perfectly 
tight,  and  the  taper  so  si  ght,  that  no  contraction  by 
change  of  temperature  will  render  them  subject  to  leak. 
It  is  plain  that  this  n  ode  of  making  joints  can  only  be 
carried  into  effect  in  sti-aight  lines,  or  with  slight  curva- 
tures, in  all  other  cases  the  old  plan  of  lead  joints  must 
be  resorted  to. 

Where  the  lines  are  straight  as  in  this  city,  great  faci- 
lity is  presented  for  using  the  bored  and  turned  joilits, 
which  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  lead  joints  where- 
ver they  can  be  introduced. 

The  service  pipes  from  the  street  main  to  private 
meters  are  sometimes  made  of  small  cast-iron  tube  ot 
three-fourths  or  one  inch  diameter,  but  more  generally 
of  malleable  iron  or  lead.  The  use  of  malleable  iron 
for  this  purpose  has  been  a'mgst  universal,  but  it  has 
been  found,  that  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
ashes,  gravel  or  sand,  it  is  acted  upon  and  destroyed  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  while  in  clay  no  such  difficulty  is 
experienced. 

The  extreme  ductility  of  lead,  which  is  pften  used, 
renders  it  objectionable;  being  liable  to  short  bends  in 
which  water  may  lodge,  and  obstruct  the  flow  of  gas. 
To  obviate  this,  lead  pipe  is  sometimes  laid  in  grooved 
brick,  which  effectually  overcomes  the  evil,  while  the 
expense  is  enhanced  beyond  that  of  iron  pipe. 

For  internal  tubing,  lead  or  tin  is  often  substituted  in 
place  of  copper,  of  which  metal  the  small  tubes  were 
formerly  almost  universally  made. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  hard  solder  joints  of  the 
copper  tubes  were  apt  to  crack  in  the  banding,  the 
cracks  being  almost  imperceptible,  but  still  sufficient  to 
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cause  an  escape  of  cas,  and  an  unpleasant  smell.  The 
orlead  bdn?  too  ductile  to  crack,  answers  the  pur- 
i  se  exce;diLl?  well,  in  all  places  where  the  p.p_'S 
^  n  be  support^ed  in  a  straight  hne.  The  apparaU.s  for 
internal  fittings,  burners.  &c.  are  as  var.ous  as  the  ta 
of  the  maker  or  consumer  may  desire,  ^amples  ana 
d rawtneTof  most  of  tU  -se  m.de  at  Birmmgham  are  n 
nlvposission;  together  with  the  pnces  of  every  article 

'''^K^hnftS^aviewof  the  most  approved  pro- 
eet  '  ;r'ram.facfunng-  .,as,  and  plan  of  d|S.nbut,o^ 
there  re miiin  several  points,  to  which,  by  the  mstiuc 
t  ons  mv  a  ention  has  been  directed;  among  the  most 
irmm^nt  is  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  res.duoms 
Ipft  from  the  carbonization  of  coul 

The  only  residuums  which  will  be  avadable,  are  the 
coke,  the  amm-miacal  liquor,  and  the  t^r. 

For  the  coke,  there  is  no  doubt  an  =^^P[«  '"^^P^ 
will  be  found.  The  hii^h  pnce  of  charcoal,  tor  which 
U  a  substiiate  of  value,  both  for  the  «f  fotmcle  s 
and  for  culinary  P"n>oses.  ensures  for  it  a.  eady  sale 
the  price  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  cost  ot  the  coal 
from  which  it  is  produced.  mannf.cture 

The  ammon.acal  liquor  is  ° 

,o  Baltimore  would  m.ke  that  market  of  little  avail  to 

*'^Th:il::tilS.u;:f;s  ,1.  ,ar,  which,  m  many  ways,  is 

''u  win  sell,  in  its  law  state,  for  a  fair  Pn-^  ^ut  when 
the  quantity  is  considerable,  a  good  profit  may  be  de- 

ce  trated  tar.  more  vuhiaUle  than  in  its  original  state 
Of  tl  foro-e  s  of  manufacturing  the  naptha,  I  have  ob- 
P.     ,  P  d  scrintion     Under  all  circumstances,  it  is 

lely    a  SL's  a  fuel  for  heating  the  retorts^-  \ 
Sr'e  gallons  being  estimated,  for  that  purpose,  equal  . 

to  a  bu'slul  of  coke.  connection  with  an  ' 

tIk"  ronsumotion  lit  tar  as  luei.  m  >-uii.iv.v. 
ineconsu"!^  rM-.rtised  i:i  some  works; 

St:^:rn^a^sr:w;,r<^;:^u:::t.-^i-.ionbei^ 

doul  ted  h  ve  elic.ted  much  spirited  controvers)  dur  n^^ 
°e  past  sLmer;  to  this  plan  my  attention 
,    .'         -o-.  t„  Ml.  Riitter.  the  inventor,  at  Lymiiig- 

f;:■'"''I^,^hV i  "Sim,  i,,    r..  w.,k. »». 

lln  qSy  w\,.m.<.=  -.>U.ble  r„r  .!»  pu.-p  «  ol 

e.Ssf:-rp;":tL^fMrog^^ 
s^u:r;;.:i":^9 

peSa^o^iyfth^i^r^^^^ 

^     :;l!le;ce"oru;e"sa;mg  ef^-ected  by  the  plan  of  Mr. 


*^"rr'nrices  at  which  the  residuums  are  sold,  being 
depeXt  en^rery   on  local  circumstances,  vary  so 


much,  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  aceomphshed 
by  detailing  them.  In  some  works,  the  price  of  coke 
is  fixed  from  time  to  time,  to  cover  the  price  ot  the 
coal  used  to  make  it,  and  the  other  residuums  consider- 
ed of  no  value  tor  sale.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  the 
coke  is  quite  unsaleable,  and  consumed  as  the  only 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  At  sume  works,  too,  the 
refuse  lime  is  sold  for  prime  cost,  as  manure,  being 
considered,  from  its  strong  impregnation  with  ammonia, 
as  being  improved  in  quality  for  that  purpose;  in  other 
places,  where  Ume  is  not  valued  as  manure,  this  product 

is  but  refuse.  .     r  t„ 

For  tlie  value  of  these  residuums,  we  must  refer  to 
onr  own  circumstances,  and  are  justified  in  saying,  that 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  will  beoflUtle  moment  for  some 
time  to  come,  bnt  ihat  the  lime,  tar  and  coke,  will  pro- 
duce valuable  results;  indeed,  f -r  the  latter,  an  offer 
has  already  been  made  for  mor.  than  the  works  will 

'"fn  disposing  of  the  gas  when  made,  two  modes  are 
adopted:  the  one  by  meter  or  measure;  the  other  by 
iet  or  burner.  .      _      ,  , 

The  latter  method  is  open  to  extensive  frauds,  and 
the  effects  have  been  severely  felt  by  those  companies 
who  have  been  unable  to  change  the  system.  1  he 
quantity  of  gas  which  will  flow  through  the  aperture  o 
a  given  burner,  to  produce  aflame  of  a  given  height, 
being  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  also  the  aggregate 
number  of  hours  during  a  year  for  which  ight  is  requir- 
ed, a  contract  between  the  parties  is  made,  and  the  jet 
furnished. 

If  the  consumers  would  all  adhere  to  their  contract, 
and  if  the  pressure  in  all  parts  ofthe  town  was  uniform, 
no  difficuliy  would  arise;  but  whenever  a  customer 
ra  ses  the  flame  higher  than  his  contract  admits,  or 
burns  more  hours  than  his  agreement,  he  not  only  de- 
frauds the  manufacturer,  but  injures  all  customers  who 
do  not  take  such  advantages;  because,  the  manufactur- 
er to  obtain  the  cost  of  his  gas  and  his  profit,  must 
!  enhance  the  nominid  price  per  thousand,  requiring  the 
i  honest  customer  to  pay  the  same  as  he  who  consumes 
!  twice  as  much  as  he  is  entitled  to;  the  correct  customer 
!  is  therefore  paying  for  light  surreptitiously  obtained  by 
j  his  neighbor. 

The  evils  of  this  system  are  so  severely  felt,  that  some 
'  companies  do  not  receive  more  than  one  half  the  value 
'  of  their  gas,  taken  at  its  sale  price,  vvluch  they  are 
;  obliged  to  keep  up.  to  the  cost  and  dls.advantage  ot  the 
;  honest  consumers. 

!  To  avoid  this  evil,  an  Ingenious  mode  of  measuring 
I  gas  was  contrived  in  the  early  s'ages  of  the  art;  which, 
though  liable  to  some  objections,  has  been  gradually 
improved,  untd,  at  this  time,  all  difiicultles  are  in  the 
main  obviated  I  his  instrument  is  called  the  gas-meler; 
and  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  drum,  revolving  in  an  air 
tight  case,  filled  to  a  certain  point  with  water;  tins  drum 
is  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  having  two 
openings,  one  for  the  exit,  the  other  for  the  entrance  ot 
the  gas.  As  this  drum  revolves,  one  division  fills  witU 
gas  as  the  opening  ascends  out  of  the  water;  while,  at 
fhe  same  moment,  the  opposite  division  descends,  and 
gas  is  forced,  by  the  water,  out  of  the  opening  to  the 
burner. 

The  cubic  contents  of  each  division  being  accurately 
measured,  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  gas  contained 
in  the  drum,  and  which  passes  out  during  one  revolution, 
must  be  known.  1  his  revolving  drum  acts  upon  wheel- 
work,  attached  to  indicators,  which  point,  on  a  watch 
d\.A,  the  number  of  revolutions,  and  of  course,  the  num- 
ber  of  cubic  feet  that  have  passed  through  the  meter 
during  the  time  it  has  been  operating. 

The  meters  are  iisiially  examined  every  three  months, 
and  the  gas  used  during  that  time  ascertained.  The 
more  completely  to  exemphfy  the  action  of  this  instru- 
m  nt  I  have  obtained,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
Crosley,  the  maker,  a  model  in  glass,  which  is  nqw  on 
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its  way  from  London;  by  an  examination  of  this  model 
its  construction  will  be  more  perfectly  undersiood. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  accuracy  ol  this  measurement 
depends  upon  the  position  of  tlie  water-line,  which 
must  be  kept  at  a  uniform  heig-ht.  From  want  ot  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance,  errors  will'  occur;  but 
the  internal  arrangements  are  such,  that  an  error 
cannot  extend  far  without  discovery,  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  meters, 
has  been  the  decomposition  of  the  material  composing 
the  internal  drum,  by  the  action  of  the  gas,  or  some  of 
its  impurities,  while  stationary.  1  have  seen  meter 
drums,  made  of  sheet-tin,  corroded  into  holes  in  five 
years;  which,  until  discovered,  recorded  false  measure- 
ments. 

After  countless  experiments,  Messrs,  Crosleys  of 
London,  have  discovered  an  alloy,  which  is  not  acted 
upon  by  any  product  evolved  from  coal,  and  the  use  of 
this  composition  ajipears  to  render  the  meter  an  instru- 
ment of  such  accuracy,  that  it  may  be  depended  upon, 
and  should  be  universally  adopted. 

Another  instrument  has  been  invented  in  this  coun- 
try, called  a  dry  meter,  because  it  is  used  without 
water,  which  would  be  an  advantage,  alt  other  things 
being  equal.  This  instrument  I  have  not  seen,  and  of 
course  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

The  price  at  which  gas  is  sold,  in  Great  Britain,  varies 
rather  with  the  amourU  of  competition  and  cost  of  pio- 
duction,  than  with  any  reference  to  the  expense  of  light- 
ing by  other  means. 

rlie  gas  companies  appear  to  be  in  far  greater  dread 
of  rival  establishments,  than  from  oil  or  candles. — 
Indeed  the  latter  does  not,  at  this  late  period,  give  them 
a  moment's  thought;  for  so  many  advantages  are  found 
to  accrue  from  the  use  of  gas,  in  all  situalions  where 
fixed  lights  are  admissible,  that  litile  impression  would 
be  made  on  the  sale  of  it,  even  if  the  price  of  other 
light  were  reduced  below  that  of  gas. 

In  Scotland,  where  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  quality  of  the  gas,  it  is  now  the  usual  light  in  pri- 
vate houses,  as  well  as  in  more  public  situations.  The 
best  houses  in  Edinhurg  are  thus  served,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  is  fast  increasing. 

-The  extension  of  gas-lights  in  private  houses,  is  not  so 
much  the  result  of  its  cheapness  as  a  material  for  light- 
ing, but  on  account  of  its  cleanliness,  its  safety,  and 
saving  of  labour;  and  contrivances  are  constantly  being 
made  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  having  stationa- 
ry lights,  the  only  ob:.tacle  to  its  universal  introduc- 
tion. 

In  England,  it  has  heretofore  been  confined  in  the 
main,  to  public  streets  and  buildings,  shops,  churches, 
&c.i  but  its  use,  in  private  houbcs,  has  begun  to  j-pread 
rapidly,  as  more  care  is  taken  in  the  purifaction.  In 
London  especially,  its  introduction  into  private  houses 
has  been  very  limited,  for  the  companies  have  rather 
retai  ded  than  urged  its  adoption,  finding  more  profita- 
ble consumers  elsewhere,  who  kept  pace  with  their 
means  of  supply. 

Within  a  short  period,  the  price  of  gas  has  been  very 
materially  reduced,  varying  now  from  eight  to  twelve 
shdlingsper  thousand  fett,  with  a  scale  of  discounts  for 
large  consumers  by  meter,  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
used  in  the  year. 

To  compare  the  cost  of  lighting  by  gas  and  oil  might 
be  difficult,  upon  satisfactory  data,  because  the  com- 
parisons at  the  works  there,  have  been  made  universal- 
ly with  candles.  'I  he  fine  sperm  oil  of  our  market,  is 
comparatively  little  used  in  England,  and  sells  by  retail 
at  from  6*.  to  6s.  &d.  the  gallon.  For  public  lighting, 
(where  gas  cannot  be  had,)  Greenland,  or  other  com- 
mon o>lsare  used,  which  sell  by  wholesale  at  \sM.  to  2*. 
3rf.  per  gallon,  or  an  average  of  filty  cents.  1  his  is  the 
imperial  gallon,  which. contains  one-fifth  more  than  the 
wme  gallon  used  here  for  the  same  measures.  This 


oil  retails  at  2s.  6d.  to  29.  9d.  per  gallon,  and  is  used 
for  common  purposes  of  lighting.  The  greater 
consumption,  (excepting  gas,)  is  in  candles  of  various 
kinds. 

In  my  endeavors  to  procure  a  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  lighting  by  the  two  systems,  I  was  fortunate 
in  procuring  soch  a  statement  as  may  be  considered 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
expeiimenls  made  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas,  made  in  different  parts  of 
England,  refering  each  to  a  candle  as  the  standard  of 
comparison.  The  result  being  given  during  the  last 
.summer,  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  parliament, 
on  the  application  of  an  oil  gas  company  to  change  their 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas. 

This  statement  may  therefore  be  taken  as  authentic, 
and  referred  to  our  own  case. 

The  results  being  an  average  of  the  quantity  of  gas 
made  in  ten  manufactories,  which  by  comparison  of 
shadows  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  mould  tallow  candles,  (burned  clear,)  of  six 
to  the  pound,  nine  inches  long,  was  twenty-four  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  feet. 

Say  2477"  at  g3  per  thousand,  (here,)  7  43 

100  pounds  of  candles,  at  $10  50,  cost  JO  50 


Difference  in  favor  of  gas,  g3  07 

or  near  thirty  per  cent.  This  is  the  saving,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  candle  is  all  consumed  or  made 
available,  and  always  gives  the  same  clear  light. 

The  prices  here  stated  are  the  retail  prices;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  gas  is  measured  out  to 
the  consumer,  and  burned  as  fast  as  it  is  measured; 
consequently  he  receives  the  benefit  of  all  that  he  pays 
for,  leading  the  loss  to  fall  upon  the  manufacturer,  of 
all  leakage  between  the  works  and  place  of  consump- 
tion; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  loss  and  waste  inci- 
dent to  the  consumption  of  candles,  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer, and  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Affain,  during  all  the  period  of  burning  gas,  a  clear, 
undiminished  light  is  produced,  while  any  light  hav- 
ing a  solid  material  for  a  wick,  must  iimmish  in 
brilliancy  the  longer  it  continues  to  burn. 

Taking  into  view  all  circumstances,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  use  of  gas  possesses  advantages  which  can 
belong  to  no  other  means  of  illumination. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  give  some  general  idea  of 
the  amount  ot  capital  required  to  carry  into  execution 
the  works-as  here  described,  which,  for  reasons  already 
given,  must  be  mere  approximations:  , 
The  works,  as  before  stated,  will  not  exceed  ^35,000 
Considering  for  the  moment,  that  the  works 
will  be  located  on  the  Schuylkill,  north  of 
the  Permanent  Bridge,  and  that  the  leading 
main  will  be  divided  in  two,  having  the  ag- 
gregate   capacity  of  a  main  of  15  inches 
diameter,  one  now  laid  will  cost  20,000 
Pipes  for  dis  ribution,  in  all,  five  miles,  say  3 

miles  of  6  inch,  at  go  25  per  yard,  11,444 
Three  miles  of  3  inch,  at  $\  80  per  yard,  9,504 

$75  948 

If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  expense  incident  to 
walling,  levelling,  and  wharfing  the  lot,  construction  of 
public  lamp  posts  and  lamps,  with  a  floating  capital  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  supply  of  gas,  we  may  consider 
that  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  quite 
ample  for  the  works,  as  here  described.  As  this  sunv 
will  include  the  expenses  incurred  by  enclosing  the  pror, 
peity,  laying  one  half  the  great  ma'n,  and  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  larger  pipes  of  distribution,  we 
may  salely  conclude,  that  the  second  division  of  thet 
works  will  not  cost  more  than  two-thirds  this  amount. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  as  the  result  of 
my  examinations  on  this  subject. 
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First.  1  hat  all  information  which  has  come  info  my 
possession,  either  in  Europe  or  in  tliis  country,  lias 
tended  to  confirm  tlie  opinion  tiiat  the  proposed 
system  of  lighting  by  "  Gas"  will  be  found  preferable 
to  anv  other,  as  regards  economy,  safety,  and  conveni- 
ence. 

Second.  That  a  "  gas"  manufactory  judiciously  con- 
structed, and  managed  with  skill  and  economy,  cannot 
fail  to  return  a  handsome  proht  to  iis  constructors. 

Third.  That  the  art  of  gas-making  has  so  far  advanc- 
ed at  this  day,  as  to  place  within  our  reach,  such 
information  as  will  enable  this  city  to  entertain  the 
measure  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security  as  to  the 
result. 

Fourth.  That  the  objections  to  the  measure,  and 
fears  expressed  by  many  valued  citizens  on  a  former 
occasiun,  are  either  totally  groundlrss,  or  very  easily 
obviated,  and  that  the  effects  which  will  be  produced 
by  a  judicious  execution  of  the  measure,  will  be 
beneficial,  both  in  a  moral  and  pecuniary  point  of 
view. 

Filth.  That  the  improvements  made  within  a  few 
years,  render  it  an  easy  task  so  to  construct  the  works 
as  to  avoid  all  danger  trom  explosions,  or  inconve- 
nience from  the  offensive  nature  of  the  process,  or  resi- 
dual matter  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  i;a3. 

Sixth.  That  the  works  be  constructed  upon  a  moder- 
ate scale,  commensurate  with  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  city,  and  made  complete,  but  that  land  sufficient  for 
the  increase  of  the  works  should  be  appropriated  for 
their  extension,  to  satisfy  the  demands  in  all  p;irts  of 
the  city,  and  that  the  mains  or  pipes  be  laid  of  such 
capacity  as  to  ensure  their  aptitude  for  any  future  de- 
mand. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  V.  MERUICK. 

December  11,  1834. 
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To  be  charged  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from  and 
nfler  the  first  day  of  February,  1835. 
ARTICLES.  Toll  per  mile. 

Agricultural  implements,  carts,  wagons, 
sleighs,  ploughs  and  mechanics  tools, 
necessary  for  the  owner's  individual  use, 
if  accompanied  by  the  owner  emigrat- 
ing, '  per  1000  lbs 
Agricultural  productions  not 

specified. 
Ale  and  Porter  in  Barrels, 
JVpples,  Peaches,  and  other  green 

fruit. 
Ashes,  leached, 

do    pot  and  pearl. 
Bacon,  Barley, 
Bark  unground. 
Bark  ground. 


do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
per  cord 
per  1000  lbs. 


do 


Beef  salted,  Beer, 

Boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  all  other 
sawed  timber  or  stuff  calculated  at 
inch  measure,  except  such  as  is  enu- 
merated below,  in  No.  56  and  No. 
115,  if  conveyed  in  boats  or 
scows,  1000  ft.  b'rd  ms.  0 

Do,       if  conveyed  in  rafts 

Bran  and  ship  stuff', 

Bricks, 

Buckwheat,  Butter, 
Burrs,  French  in  blocks. 
Charcoal, 
Cheese, 
Cider, 

Clay,  earth,  sand  and  gravel. 
Coal  mineral, 


Coke,  per 
Copper  in  sheets  and  manufactured. 
Corn,  Indian, 
Cotton, 

Deer,  Buffalo  and  Moose  skins, 
Drugs  and  Medicines, 
Dry  Goods, 
Earthen  Ware, 

Feathers,  Fish,  salted  or  fresh, 
Flou", 

p'urniture,  household, 
Fuis,  and  peltry,  except  Deer,  Buf- 
falo, and  Moose  skins, 
Glass  ware. 
Grind  stones,  » 
Groceries, 
Gypsum, 

Hiudware  and  Cutlery, 
Hay, 

Heading  and  Bolts  for  Cedar  ware, 
Heading  and  Hoop  Poles  for  barrels 

and  hogsheads,  if  conveyed  in  boats 

or  scows. 

Do    do    if  transported  in  rafts 
Hemp  and  Hempen  yarns. 
Hides,  raw,  of  domestic  animals, 
Hops, 
Iron  Ore, 

do  Scraps,  Pigs  and  broken  castings, 
do  Castings,  Blooms  and  Anchonies, 
do  Bar,  rolled,  slit  or  hammered 
Lard, 

Laths  sawed  of  less  than  5  ft.  in  length 

and  split  laths, 
Lead,  bar  and  pig, 

do    White,  Red  and  Litharge, 
Leather,  dressed  and  undressed. 
Lime, 
Limestone, 
Liquors,  foreign. 
Live  stock,^ 
Mahogany  wood. 
Manure, 

Marble,  in  blocks, 

do  sawed, 

do  manufactured, 
Mill  stones, 
Nulls  and  Spikes, 
Oats, 

Oil  of  all  kinds,  Oysters, 
Paints  and  d)e-stuffs. 
Paper, 

Pork,  sidted  or  fresh, 
Posts,  split  or  round  for  fencing,  if  car- 
ried in  boats  or  scows,  per  hundred, 
do  if  conveyed  on  rafts,  do 
Potatoes,  turnips  and  other  vegeta- 
bles,                   _  per  1000  lbs. 
Queens-ware  and  China-ware,  do 
Rags,  do 
Kails,  split  for  fencing,  if  carried  in 

boats  or  scows,  per  hundred 


do 

per  1000  lbs. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


0  3i 
0  6 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0  2 
0  2i 


1000  lh<! 

0 

3 

do 

1 

2 

do 

0 

6 

do 

0 

5 

do  * 

0 

J 

\ 

2 

uo 

\ 

2 

do 

0 

5 

do 

0 

6 

do 

0 

5 

do 

1 

0 

do 

1 

2 

do 

1 

0 

do 

0 

7 

do 

1 

2 

do 

0 

do 

I 

0 

do 

0 

3 

do 

0 

4 

do 

0 

3 

do 

0 

6 

do 

0 

5 

do 

0 

8 

do 

0 

6 

do 

0 

3 

do 

0  4i 

do 

0 

8 

do 

1 

0 

do 

0 

6 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


0  3 

0  5 

1  2 
1  2 

0  3^ 
0  2 


2 
6 
0 
2 
3 
5 
0 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 
6 


do 

per  1000  lbs. 
do 
do 
do 


do  if  conveyed  on  rafts. 
Ropes  and  Cordage, 
Uosin, 
live, 
Salt, 

Seed,  Clover,  Timothy,  Flax  and 

other  kinds  of  do 
Shingles,  long,  if  conveyed  in  boats 
or  scovv  s,  per  thousand, 

do       do    if  conveyed  on  rafts,  do 
do    short,  if  conveyed  in  boats  or 

scows,  do 


0  6 

1  2 

0  5 

1  a 

0  7 

0  4 

0  8 

1  2 
0  9 
0  6 
0  5 

0  6 

0  3 

0  8 

0  2 
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c  M- 


Shingles,  short,  if  conveyed  in  boats 

or  scows,  per  thousand,  0  2 

do    Cedar,  if  conveyed  in  boats  or 

scows,  do  0  4 

Slate  for  roofing',  per  lUOO  lbs,  0  5 

Staves  for  Pipes,  Hogsheads  and 

Barrels,  if  conveyed  in  boats  or 

scows,      _  do  0  3 

the  same,  if  conveyed  on  rafts,  do  0  6 

do  Cedar,  if  conveyed  in  boats  or 

scows,  do  0  4 

Steam  Engines,  steel,  do  12 

Stone,  entirely  uiiwroaght,  do  0  2 

do    wrought,  do  0  4 

Stone,  Soap,  do  0  5 

Stone  Ware,  do  0  7 

Straw,  do  0  3 

Tallow,  do  0  6 

Tar,  ^  do  0  9 

Tl'e,  do  0  5 

Timber,  round  and  square,  if  conveyed 

in  boats  or  scows,  per  100  cubic  ft.  0  7 

do  if  conveyed  on  rafts,  do  2  0 

Tin  and  tin  ware,  per  1000  lbs.  1  2 

Tobacco  manufactured,  do  1  2 

do    not  manufactured,  do  0  5 

Wheat,  do  0  6 

Whiskey  and  other  Domestic  Liquors,    do  0  7 

Window  blinds,  sawed  stuff  for,  not 

exceeding  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,     do  0  6 

Window  Glass,  do  0  9 

Wood  for  fuel,  if  conveyed  in  boats 

or  scows,  per  cord    1  0 

do    if  conveyed  on  rafts,  do  2  0 

Wool,     _  ,  per  1000  lbs  0  6 

On  all  articles  not  enumerated,  pass- 
ing Soutli  ward  or  Eastward  do  0  7 
On  all  articles  not  enumerated,  pass- 
ing Northward  and  Westward,  do  12 
On  all  boats  and  other  vessels  used 

chiefly  for  the  trausportation  of 

property,  per  mile    3  0 

On  all  boats  and  other  vessels  made 

and  used  chiefly  tor  the  transpor- 

tat'ion  of  persons,  do         10  0 

On  each  person  over  12  years  of  age 

transported  in  a  boat  used  chiefly 

for  the  transportation  of  prt  perty,       do  0  5 

On  each  per.son  over  12  years  of  age, 

transported  in  a  boat  used  chiefly 

for  the  transportation  of  parsons,         do  0  7| 

No  toll  skill  be  charged  for  the  bags^ase  of  any  passen- 
ger when  the  weight  of  the  same  dues  not  exceed  fifttj 
pounds- 

OUT-LET  Lift  Locks. 

The  following  Toil  shall  he  charged  on  Boats,  Ms,  Bafts 
and  othei-  Craft;  passing  through  Out-Let  Lift  Locks 
connecting  with  rivers.    For  eflck  such  passage. 

For  every  loaded  ark,  Durham  or  river  Boat,  and 
Craft,  not  built  expressly  for  navigating  the  Canal, 
for  passing  a  double  lock,  75  cts 

For  eitlier  of  the  same  passing  a  single  lock,  50 
For    do    do  if  empty  passing  a  double  lock,  37J 
For    do    do  if  empty  passing- a  single  lock,       25  ' 
For  each  raft  of  Lumber,  75 
For  each  boat  navigating  the  Union,  and  not 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  passing  the  out-let 
locks  at  Portsmouth,  35 
Provided,  That  no  Boat,  Raft  or  other  Craft,  shall  be 
charged  for  passing  the  tide  lock  at  Bristol,  while  the 
same  remains  open  bv  the  operations  of  the  tide:  And 
provided  also,  that  all  Bouts,  navigating  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company's  Canal,  and  likewise  "  all 
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river  Boats  or  Arks  owned  by  any  person  residing  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  shall  be  entitled  to  pass  the  out-let  lock  at 
E'Ston,  either  going  into  the  riner  Delaware,  or  returning 
therefrom,  without  toll  or  charge  for  mch  passage. 

Any  Boat,  Ark  or  other  craft,  which  may  have  de- 
scended a  Uiver  running  parallel  with  any  portion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  which,  on  its  return  voy- 
age, enters  and  passes  upon  the  said  canal,  shall  pay,  in 
addition  lo  the  toll  already  established,  thiuti  cents 
per  mile,  for  every  mile  such  Boat,  Ark  or  other  Craft 
may  navigate  the  Canal. 

Every  Float  lying  in,  or  occupying  any  public  Basin 
connected  with  the  Canal,  except  while  receiving  or 
discharging  its  cargo,  (for  which  purpose  48  hours  are 
allowed  if  necessary)  shall  be  charged  25  cents  a  day 
for  each  and  every  day  such  Boat  siiall  remain  therein. 

Weigh  Locks. — For  weighing  each  Boat  or  other 
vessel  not  navigating  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,     50  cts. 

R.\TES  of  TOLL, 

To  be  charged  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Calumhia,  and 
.Megheny  Portage  Rail  ways,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  February,  1835. 

ARTICLES.  Toll  per  mile. 

Agricultural  implements,  carts.  Wagons,  c.  m. 
sleighs,  ploughs  and  mechanics  tools, 
necessary  for  the  owner's  individual 
use,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner 

emigrating,  per  1000  lbs.  1  0 

Agricultura  Iproductions  not  pavti- 

cularly  specified,                                do  0  8 

Ale  and  Porter  in  barrels,  do  0  8 
Apples,  Peaches,  and  other  green 

fruit,  do  0  8 

Ashes,  leached,  do  0  3 

Do.     Pot  and  Pearl,  Bacon,  Barley,  do  0  8 

Bark  unground,  do  0  7 

Bark  ground,  Beef  salted,  Beer,  do  0  8 
Boards,   Plank.  Scantling,  and  all 

oth^r  sawed  timber,  do  0  7 

Bran  and  Ship  stutl",  do  0  7 

Bricks,  do  0  6-. 

Buckwheat,  Butter,  jIq  q  q 

Burrs,  French  in  blocks,  do  10 

Charcoal,  Cheese,  do  0  8 

Cider,  -  do  0  7 
Clay,  Earth,  Sand  and  Gravel,  Coal 

Mineral,  do  0  3 

Coke,  do  0  4 

Copper  in  Sheets  and  Manufactured,  do  16 

Corn,  Indian,  Cotton,  do  0  8 

Deer,  Buffaloe  and  Moose  Skins,  do  10 

Drugs  and  Medicmes,  Dry  Goods,  do  2  *0 
E.-.rtlien-ware,  Feathers,  Fish,  salted 

or  fresh,  P'lour,  do  0  8 
Furniture,  household,  do  1  4 
Furs  and  Peltry,  except  Deer,  Buf- 
faloe and  Moose  skins,  -  do  2  0 
Glass  Ware,  Groceries,  do  16 
Grind  Stones,  do  1  0 
Gypsum,  do  0  8 
Hardware  and  Cutlery,  do  16 
Hay,  do  0  5 
Heading  and  Bolts  for  Cedar  Ware,  do  0  7 
Heading  and  Hoop  Poles  for  Barrels 

and  Hogsheads,  do  0  5 
Hemp  and  Hempen  Yarns,  Hops,  do  0  8 
Hides,  raw,  of  domestic  animals,  do  14 
Iron  Ore,  do  0  5 
Do  Scraps,  Pigs  and  broken  Cast- 
ings, do  _  0  7 
Do  Castings,  Blooms  and  Ancho- 

nie5,  do  1  0 

Do  Bar,  Rolled.  Slit  or  Hammered,  do  14 
Laths  sawed  of  less  than  5  feet  in 


length  and  split  laths. 


do 


0  5 
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ARTICLES. 


Toll  per  mile. 

c.  M. 

do  0  8 

do  1  6 

do  16 

do  0  5 

do  0  3 

do  I  6 

do  0  8 

do  1  4 

do  0  3 

do  0  5 

do  0  7 

do  14 
do  "       1  0 

do  14 

do  0  8 


Lead,  Bar  and  Pig,  Lard, 

Do    Wliite,  Red  and  Litharge, 
Leather,  dressed  and  undressedj, 
Lime, 
Limestone, 
Liquors,  Foreign, 
Live  Slock, 
Mahogany  Wood, 
Manure, 

Marble,  in  blocks 

Do  sdwed, 

Uo  manufacturedi, 
Mill  Stones, 
Nails  and  Spikes, 
Oats, 

Oil  of  all  kinds,  Oysters,  Paints  and 
Dye  stiiH's,  Paper, 

Pork,  salted  or  fresh. 

Posts,  split  or  round  for  fencing, 

Potatoes,  turnips  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. 

Queens-ware  and  China-ware, 
Rags, 

Kails,  split  for  fencing, 
Hopes  and  Cordage 
Rosin, 
Rye, 

Salt,  paesmg  eastward. 
Do  passing  westward. 
Seed,  Clover,  Timothy,  Flax  and 

other  kinds  of. 
Shingles, 
Slate  fur  rooBng, 

Staves  for  Pipes,  Hogsheads  and 

Barrels, 
Staves,  Cedar, 
Steam  Engines, 
Steel, 

Stone,  entirely  unwroughtf 

Do.  wrought 
Stone,  Soap, 
Stone  Ware, 
Straw, 
Tallow, 
Tar, 

Timber,  rou  .d  and  square. 
Tin  and  Tin  Ware, 
Tobacco  manufactured, 

Do      not  manufactured.  Wheat, 
Whiskey  and  other  Domestic  Liquors, 
Window  Glass, 
\tood  fur  Fuel, 
Wool, 

On  all  articles  not  enumerated,  pass- 
ing eastward. 
On  all  articles  not  enumerated,  pass- 
ing westward. 
On  the  United  States  Mail,  for  every 

ten  pounds,  per  mile. 

On  each  Burden  Car,  do 
Oil  each  Passenger  Car,  do 
On  each  Baggage  Car,  do 
On  each  passenger  over  12  j  eirs  of 
age,  transported  in  a  Car,  of  any 
description,  ^'^ 
On  each  passenger  between  6  and 

12  yeai  s  of  uge,  do  0  5 

Fifty  pounds  of  baggage  will  be  allowed  to  each  pas- 
senger, free  of  charge.  All  ex  ra  baggage  shall  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  mill  per  mile,  for  every 
twenty  pounds. 

ViADCcTS. — For  crossing  the  Schuylkill  Viaduct,  the 
same  rates  of  toll  as  are  now,  or  may  be  charged  for 
crossing  the  Permanent  Bridge,  over  the  River  Schuyl- 
kill, at  Philadelphia. 


do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 


1  4 

0  8 

0  5 

0  6 

1  6 
1  0 

0  5 

1  6 
1  4 

0  8 

0  5 

1  0 

0  8 

0  7 

0  8 

0  5 

0  7 

1  6 

2  0 
0  3 
0  6 

0  8 

1  0 
0  5 

0  8 

1  4 

0  5 

1  6 
1  6 

0  8 

1  0 
1  4 
0  5 

0  8 

1  0 

2  0 

0  1 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 


1  0 


Any  person  passing  over  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on  the 
Rail  way,  where  loll  is  or  may  be  chargeable, who  shall 
refuse  to  pay  such  toll  to  the  Collector,  when  demand- 
ed, shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  for  each  and  every 
such  offenee.  • 

WEIGHT  OF  ARTICLES. 

In  the  colleclion  of  TotL,  all  articles  are  to  be  charged  al 
their  exact  weight— but  when  nut  weighed, the  annexed 
articles  are  to  be  computed  as  fdlows: 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  per  barrel,  320  lbs. 

Beef,  salted,  do  280 

Rrick,  per  1000  4500 

Barley,  per  bushel  45 

Buckwheat,  da  45 

Corn,  do  56 

Flour,  pet"  barrel  212 

Fish,  salted,  do  300 

Heading  for  barrels,  per  1000  4500 

Do.     for  hogsheads,  do  5600 

Hoop  poles  for  barrels,  do  5600 

Do        for  hogsheads,  do  11200 

Lime,  per  bushel  80 

Limestone,  per  perch  of  25  cubic  feet,  4000 
Liquors  of  all  kinds,  per  barrel  300 

Oil  of  all  kinds,  do  280 

Oats,  per  bushel  30 

Oysters,  do  75 

Pork,  salted,  per  barrel  280 

Resin,  do  280 

\iye,  psr  bushel  56 

Seed  clover,  and  all  other  kinds,  55 
Staves  per  pipes,  per  1000  560O 

Do    for  hogsheads,  do  450O 

Do    for  barrels,  do  3750 

Stone  unwrought,  per  perch  of  25  cubic  feet,  3750 
Tar  per  barrel  of  28  gallons  320 

\yheat,  psf"  bushel  60 

The  foregoing  Rates  of  Toll,  to  take  effect  and  be  in 
force,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  February,  A.  D. 
1835. 

JAMES  CLARKE, 
JOHN  MITCHELL, 
ROBERT  M'COY, 
Canal  Commissioners. 

Attest, 
Fks.  R.  Suunk,  Secretary. 


THE  SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

Report  of  the  President  and  Managers  of  The  Schuy!- 
kill  Navigation  Company,  to  the  Stockholders. — 
January  5,  1835. 

In  presenting  their  annual  Report,  the  President  and 
Managers  have  the  i)leasure  again  to  congratulate  the 
Stockholders  upon  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Compa- 
ny's affairs. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  just 
ended,  their  anticipations  of  business  and  income  were 
clouded  by  the  general  derangement  of  the  currency 
of  the  nation,  and  the  consequent  inactivity  of  everjr 
description  of  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  oversupply  of 
coalin  the  preceding  year,  which  had  left  a  large  stock 
on  hand.  The  influence  of  these  causes  was  felt  very 
seriously  in  the  first  half  year;  but  a  great  improvement 
it  will  be  perceived,  took  place  in  the  second,  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  scarcity  of  coal,  from  the  short  supply 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  having  produced  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  article,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
a  renewed  activity  in  the  trade.  The  total  product 
fills  somewhat  short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year;  but 
the  trade  and  income  for  the  second  half  year,  begin- 
ning from  the  first  Monday  of  August  last,  are  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1833.  The  ag- 
gregate for  the  whole  season  of  navigation  exceeded 
what  was  expected- 
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The  new  works  at  Ueadiiig'  haviiif!'  been  put  into  op- 
eration so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  works 
near  that  town,  a  great  and  constant  source  of  vexa- 
tion and  delay,  as  well  as  of  uneasiness  and  alarm,  has 
been  effectually  closed  up. 

By  means  of  tuis,  and  of  other  economical  arrange- 
ments adopted  at  various  points  by  the  Board,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Company  have  been  very  much  diminish- 
ed; and  hence,  though  the  income  has  been  less,  the 
two  semi-annual  dividends  will  together  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  next  preceding  ones. 

The  improvement  of  the  whole  line  of  the  works  has 
made  it  practicable  to  employ  much  larger  boats  than 
formerly;  and  the  double  locks  have  so  accelerat- 
ed the  passage  of  boats  as  very  much  to  lessen  the  time 
required  for  muking  their  voyages.  Instead  of  boats 
averaging  thirty  to  thirty-five  tuns,  and  consuming  in 
the  descent  and  return  trum  twelve  to  fourteen  days, 
the  last  year's  average  was  not  less  tlian  rorty-five  tons 
per  boat,  many  of  them  carrying  upwards  of  fitly  tons, 
and  the  lime  occupied  was  only  from  seven  to  nine 
days. 

The  importance  of  the  Reservoir  on  Tumbling  run 
has  been  fully  proved  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  fall.  From  the  25th  of  August  to  the  15lh  of 
November,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  week,  when 
there  was  aid  from  a  slight  fall  of  rain,  the  boats  were 
enabled  to  carry  their  usual  full  loads  only  by  means  of 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  reservoir- 

In  all  the  experience  of  the  Board, so  dry  a  season  has 
never  been  known,  and  but  for  the  supply  from  the  re- 
servoir the  business  of  the  navigation  must  have  been 
much  diminished  above  the  mountain, and  materially  af- 
fected below  it;  for  though  the  water  did  not  cease  to 
run  over  the  dam  at  Fair  Mount,  and  many  other  of  the 
dams,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  such  would  not 
have  been  the  case  biit  for  the  assistance  from  the  wa- 
ter from  the  reservoir. 

In  a  former  communication  the  Board  stated  that 
they  had  secured  ground  tor  an  additional  reservoir. — 
They  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  constructed  with- 
out delay,  for  which  purpose  a  survey  has  been  already 
made,  and  a  draft  of  the  one  projected,  as  well  as  of 
the  one  in  operation,  is  submitted  to  the  Stockholders, 
together  with  a  report  of  the  Company's  Engineer,  Ed- 
ward H.  Gill,  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  Board  repose 
great  confidence. 

The  present  reservoir  contains  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand cubic  yards.  1  he  new  one  will  hold  a  larger 
quantity,  supplying  together  about  one  million  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  water. 

Agreeably  to  the  anticipation  of  the  Board,  the  two 
newlocks  at  the  Vincent  canal  wentinlooperation  on  the 
4lh  of  July  last.  The  Board  woukl  then  have  suspended 
their  operations  until  they  could  have  obtained  new  di- 
rections from  the  Stockholders.asihe  funds  appropriated 
for  doubling  the  locks  were  more  than  exausted;  but 
on  examination  ol  the  old  locks  at  Kernsville,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  depend  upon  them  for  another  sea- 
son without  extensive  repairs,  which  could  only  be 
made  to  advantage  in  the  summer,  and  this  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trade  for  a  considei  able 
time.  It  was  therefore  deemed  indispensable  to  con- 
struct immediately  the  additional  lock  contempl  .ted  at 
that  place.  The  work  was  accordingly  begun,  and  it 
will  be  ready  to  go  into  operation  on  the  opening  of 
the  navigation  in  the  spring. 

Another  point  of  equal  importance,  and  requiring 
early  attention,  was  the  lock  at  the  out  let  of  the  Girard 
canal,  near  to  which  a  considerable  slip  from  a  hill  had 
happened  in  1824,  and  filled  the  canal;  since  which 
time,  until  recently,  there  seemed  to  be  no  further 
danger,  but  another  inclination  to  move  has  been  late- 
ly observed,  which  threatens  a  dangerous  obstruction, 
and  it  was  deemed  best,  without  delay,  to  construct  an 
additional  lock  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  old 
one,  and  entirely  out  of  reach  of  such  a  formidable  ac- 


cident. This  has  been  commenced,  and  will  be  ready 
early  in  the  spring.  The  new  lock  will  obviate  all  ap- 
prehension from  this  cause. 

The  Board,  keeping  in  view  the  directions  of  the 
Stockholders  to  d  mble  all  the  locks  at  the  points 
where  they  are  combined,  determined  to  proceed  with 
these  two  indispensable  improvements,  and  to  rely  on 
the  Stockholders  to  furnish  means  for  paying  'he  cost,' 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  other  works  in  which  the 
Board  had  engaged  hi  obedience  to  their  directions. — 
They  have,  therefore,  prepared  the  draft  of  an  ordi- 
nance, with  an  estimate  of  tlie  sums  that  will  be  re- 
quisite for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  to  which  is  to 
be  added  as  much  more  as  will  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  reservoir  and  the  two  locks  at  Fnck's,  so  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  tr.ide  with  the  Union  and  State  canals, 
and  such  other  work  as  the  Stockholders  have  ordered 
to  be  done. 

The  remainder  of  the  loan,  authorized  in  January, 
1833,  wasj-aisedat  the  rate  of  interest  of  five  per  cent. 

The  Board  have  to  announce,  with  much  regret,  the 
decease  on  the  26th  July  last,  of  their  late  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  Thomas  Harper.  These  offices  he  had 
filled  with  satisfaction  to  the  Board,  and  with  singular 
integrity  and  correctness,  since  the  year  1816. 

The  quantity  of  eoal  shipped  from  the  Schuylkill 
mines  in  1834,  was  Ions  224,242 

There  were  received  from  the  Union 
Canal  2,450 

The  mines  on  the  Lehigh  produced  106,244 

Those  of  the  Lackawana  produced  43,700 

Making  in  all  376,636 
Viom  the  same  sources,  there  came  to 
market  in  1833  487,971 

Showing  a  difference  in  the  two  years  of  111,335 
but  against  this  is  to  be  placed  the  quantity  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  1834,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
about  an  equal  quantity,  and  showing  the  supply  in 
1834  to  be  equal  to  that  of  1833,  except  the  quantuy 
on  hand  on  the  opening  of  1833  (computed  to  be  about 
60,000  tons)  and  whicli  entered  into  the  consumption 
of  that  year. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  trade  in  the  spring  very  little  coal  will 
be  found  remaining  on  hand,  and  that  we  may  there- 
fore count  upon  a  large  trade  in  this  article,  and  a  very 
brisk  demand  during  the  present  year.  Favourable 
considerations  for  future  estimates  are  to  be  found  also 
in  the  imporiant  and  extensive  improvements  of  the 
State  on  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  bid  fair  not  only  to  conduce  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  State,  but  to  add  m.iterially  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  navigation  on  our  canal,  as  the  first  link 
of  communication. 

I  he  completion  of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Rati 
Road,  as  lar  as  the  mines  belonging  to  the  city,  pro- 
mises to  add  very  largely  to  the  supply  of  coal,  and 
its  progress  to  the  Susquehanna  now  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, will  bring  still  further  conti  ibution  to  the  trade  on 
our  works,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  will  soon 
be  ready  for  any  increase  of  business  that  may  be  re- 

quireii.  , 

Of  the  quantity  ot  coal  from  the  Schuylkill  tnines, 
there  were  delivered  by  the  way,  short  of  tiie  city, 

tons  18,572 


The  toll  on  coal,  was  §204,033  04 

And  on  other  articles,  95,350  91 

Making  the  total  receipts  g299,383  95 

Of  which  there  was  from  the  ascending  trade, 

153,574  91 

And  from  the  descending  trade,  245,809  04 

The  whole  tonnage  conveyed  last  year,  was 

tons  395,720 
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Of  which  belonged  to  the  ascending  trade 

tons  55,953 

Ditto       descending       ditto  339,767 
Of  the  toll  which  was  derived  from  the  Union  Canal, 
there  whs  of  the  ascending  trade  $25,967  79 

Ditto       descending  trade  22,961  94 


Making  a  total  of  148,929  73 

The  rents  in  1834,  fronf  Real  Estate,  Ground  renis, 
and  Water  rents,  amounted  to  $16,687  67 

And  the  arrears  amount  to    -  5,441  34 

The  income  in  1835,  fiom  rents,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  ?.18,2tJ9  82 

1  he  Board  offer  as  part  of  ti.eir  Report,  the  iollow- 
ing  statements: 

No.  I.  A  tabular  account  of  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany since  its  commencement,  showing;  the  quantity  of 
coal  transported,  the  rents  received,  and  the  toll  i  n  coal 
End  other  articles. 

No.  2.  A  general  account  current,  showing  the  cost 
of  the  works,  the  Capital  Stock,  the  Money  borrowed, 
the  Current  Expenses,  &c. 

No.  3  and  4.  Accounts  of  the  various  articles 
which  were  conveyed  up  and  down  the  navigation  in 
1834. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  after  passing 
through  a  season  attended  in  its  comniericemtnt  with 


serious  discouragements,  the  concerns  of  the  Company, 
with  reference  to  the  past,  are  far  more  satisfactory 
than  it  was  expected  they  would  be,  and  with  a  view 
to  tiie  future,  are  more  encouraging  than  at  any  former 
period,  '1  he  works,  throughout,  are  in  good  order. — 
The  supply  of  water  is  made  secure,  even  for  seasons 
the  most  unpropitioiis.  And  the  employment  for  the 
navigation  is  steadily  increasing,  by  the  constant  growth 
of  the  trade  hert  tofove  carried  on,  and  the  continual 
opening  of  new  sources,  the  supplies  from  whicli  will 
come  inio  this  channel.  Of  the  probable  results  from 
the  extension  of  improvements  by  the  State  or  by  Com- 
panies, as  applied  to  any  given  period,  there  are  not 
yet  data  to  form  any  estimate.  All  that  is  certain  seems 
to  be,  that  in  a  very  few  years  they  must  greatly  aug- 
ment the  usefulness  of  the  navigation  to  the  public  and 
its  value  to  the  Stockholders. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  a  sure  depen- 
dence upon  the  augmented  productiveness  of  its  ac- 
customed trade,  in  a  ratio  of  which  some  opinion  may 
be  formed  as  to  the  year  now  entered  upon. 
-  Judging  from  the  past  and  the  present,  it  is  quite 
within  bounds  to  believe,  that  the  tonnage  transported, 
on  the  navigation  will  very  much  exceed  that  of  1834. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH  S.  LEWIS,  President.. 

January  5lh,  1835.. 


No.  I. 


General  Siattmeni  of  the  Business  nf  the  Company  from  its  Commencement 


Years. 

1  otal 

Tons  of 

Toll  on  Ca- 

Toll on  oth- 

Descending 

Ascending  j 

(Amount  of 

tonnage. 

Co.al. 

nal. 

er  articles. 

Total  toll.  1 

Toll. 

Toll. 

Rents. 

1815  ■) 

$ 

c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  G. 

$  c. 

g  c. 

1816  i 

No  receipts  ii 

\  these  years. 

1817  3 
1818 

233  00 

* 

1819 

1,202  16 

1820 

803  07 

1821 

1,792  60 

f 

1822 

1,054  97 

1823 

1,964  38 

1824 

635  00 

1825 

6,500 

9,700 

00 

6,075  74 

15,775  74 

13,363  74 

2,412  00 

4,700  00 

1826 

32,404 

16,767 

25,147 

00 

18,961  87 

43,108  87 

32,968  97 

10,139  90 

4,900  00 

1827 

65,501 

31,360 

33,317 

00 

24,832  74 

58,149  74 

42,865  27 

15,284  47 

6,967  00 

1828 

105,463 

47,284 

46,202 

00 

40,969  56 

87,171  56 

64,001  56 

23,170  00 

7,618  00 

1829 

134,524 

79,973 

77,032 

00 

43,007  00 

120,039  00 

92,186  00 

27,i<53  00 

10,574  00 

1830 

180,755 

89,984 

87,192 

00 

60,973  95 

143,165  95 

105,231  36 

42,934  59 

13,800  00 

1831 

196  413 

81,854 

78,781 

00 

35,224  32 

134,005  92 

99,995  52 

34,010  40 

13,750  00 

1832 

527.921 

209,271 

199,784 

00 

65,045  70 

264,829  70 

218,218  00 

46,611  70 

15,207  00 

1833 

445,849 

252,971 

228,138 

00 

97,348  00 

325,486  63 

263,744  00 

61,743  63 

16,673  00 

1834 

395,720 

226,692 

204,490 

14 

95,350  91 

299,841  05 

246,266  14 

'  53,574  91 

16,687  67 

No.  2. 


Capital  Stock, 
Permanent  Loans, 
Contingent  Fund  in- 
vested in  Loan, 


Statement  of  the  Jlccounts  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1835. 


$1,341,560  07 
16,039  93 


Tolls  of  1834,  including  balance  of 

g3,239  58  from  1833, 
Rents, 

Contingent  Fund, 
tndividual  Accounts, 


5,652,600  00 


1,357,600  00 

302,623  43 
16,687  67 
429  52 
14,403  79 

53,344,344  41 


CR. 

General  charges,  beinn  cost  of  the 
works,  including  Real  Estate  and 
damages, 

Current  expenses,  being  cost  of  repairs, 
Saf.ry  to  Officers,  Lock-keepers* 
wages,  8cc.  this  year, 

Interest  Account  this  year. 

Dividend  No.  9,  made  in  August  last. 

Individual  Accounts  unsettled. 

Cash,  balance. 


$3,048,963  62 


68,110  60 
66,566  37 
74,299  50 
31,650  28 
54,754  04 

§3,344^344  41 
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No.  3. 

Tonnage  o  f  Articles  ascending  the  Biver, 
Merchandize,  19,849 
Fish,  2,962 
Salt,  3,472 
Plaster,  10,070 
Grain,  48S 
Iron,  1,829 
Blooms,Pig  Iron  and  Cast- 
ings, 354 
Nails,  10 
Lirre  and  Limestone,  5,702 
Iron  Ore,  3,002 
Bricks,  473 
Porter  and  Ale,  62 
Lumber,  3,488 
Marble  and  Stone,  243 
Coal,  2,179 
Flour,  251 
Sundries,  343 
Burrs,  78 
Steel,  12 
Clay,  105 
Sand,  '  -  159 
Wood,  -  299 
Bacon  11 
Whiskey,  20 
Hay,  52 
Gravel, 


Passing  Fair  Mount  only, 


-55,821- 
132 


Tons  55,953 

~   No.  4.  . 
Tonnage  of  Micks  descending  the  River,  1834. 
Coal,  226,692 


Flour, 

Whiskey, 

Lumber, 

Grain, 

Iron, 

Blooms,  Pig  Iron  and 

Castings, 
Nails, 

Lime  and  Limestone, 

Iron  Ore, 

Butter, 

Leatlier, 

Marble, 

Stone, 

Bark, 

Wood, 

Tobacco, 

Pork, 

Sundries, 

Steel, 

Starch, 

Oil, 

Glass 

Peltries, 

Wocil, 

Cotton, 

Rags 

Feathers, 

Coke 

Horns, 

potash. 

Sumach, 

Ginseng, 

Beef, 

Bricks, 

Merchandise, 


10,255 
1,953 
14,803 
10,734 
1,955 

5,844 
1,445 
56,102 
1,563 
249 
349 
240 
1.767 
306 
1,101 
1,147 
800 
427 
7 
57 

act 

175 
38 
229 
31 
121 
43 
11 
2 
12 
2 
16 
8 
7 
40 


Passing  Fair  Mount  only, 


-338,564 
1,203 


RESOLUTION. 
Adopted  by  the  Stockholders,  5  Jan.  1835. 
Resolved,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  lona^  and  faith- 
ful services  of  the  late  Thomas  Harper,  Esq.  f'or  eighteen 
years  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ot  the  Company,  with  a 
very  moderate  compensation,  and  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  regard  for  the  memory  of  an  officer  who  served 
the  Company  with  so  much  zeal  and  integrity,  and  died 
in  its  service,  the  President  and  Managers  be  directed 
to  present  to  the  Widow  of  the  said  Thomas  Harper 
One  thousand  dollars,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  re- 
solution. 

OFFICERS  OF 
The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  for  1835. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis,  President. 
MANAGERS. 


Tons  339,767 


Manuel  Eyre, 
Jonas  Preston, 
Thomas  Firth, 
George  W.  Holstein, 
Joshua  Lippincott, 
Lindzey  Nicholson, 


Henry  Troth, 
Charlf  s  H.  Baker, 
John  Sergeant, 
Jolin  Bohlen, 
Edmund  Wilcox, 
Joseph  T.  Mather. 


Claudius  Harper,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  upon  the  amount 
saved  to  the  State  in  the  construction  of  the  Public 

Improvements  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  them  

Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  9,  1835. 

Hon.  James  Tuompsoit, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sir: — In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  18th  of  December  last,  requiring  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners to  report  to  the  House  the  airiount  of  money 
saved  to  the  State  in  the  construction  of  the  public  im- 
provements by  the  facilities  afforded  by  them,  stating 
the  cost  of  transporting  materials  for  their  construction, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  transported  on  any  of  the  canals 
and  rail-roads  of  the  Commonwealth  and  charged  with 
toll. 

The  annexed  copies  of  reports  from  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  Columbia  and  Allegheny  Portage  rail  ways 
are  respectfully  submitted. 

'I  hese  reports  contain  the  information  required  in 
detail,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  accurately  ascertained, 
and  it  appears  from  them  that  there  has  been  saved  to 
the  state  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
improvements  in  the  transportation  of  materials,  the 
sum  of  seventy-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  dollars  and  forty  cents;  but  this  sum  is  far  short  of 
the  actual  amount  saved.  T  he  low  prices  at  which 
contractors  were  enabled,  in  many  instances,  to  take 
the  public  work  in  1831,  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  they  regulated  their  prices  with  a  proper 
view  to  the  facilities  which  would  be  afforded  to  them 
by  the  works  then  completed. 

As  the  Portage  rail  way  is  located  along  the  slope  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  through  uncultivated  land,  a 
great  portion  of  the  supplies  required  by  the  contrac- 
tors, had  to  be  procured  at  Johnstowh — and  had  to  pass 
a  greater  or  less  distance  upon  the  canal  to  tiiat  point, 
and  paid  toll  to  the  State.  The  facilities  thus  afforded 
by  the  canal,  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  redu- 
cing the  prices  at  which  the  work  was  taken.  In  the 
construction  of  the  second  track  which  was  let  after  the 
first  was  completed,  the  saving  to  the  State  must  be 
greater  than  that  on  the  first  track,  as  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  first  track  for  transporting  materials 
and  provisions  necessarily  entered  into  the  estimates  of 
contractors  at  the  time  they  bid  for  the  work — of  the 
amount  thus  saved  to  the  State,  it  is  apparent  no  exact 
calculation  can  be  made- 
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On  the  Columbia  rail  way  the  saving  to  the  state  is 
not  so  great  as  on  the  Portage  rail  way,  as  it  is  located 
through  a  populous  section  of  the  country,  affordingan 
abundance  ot  all  the  necessary  suppHes  to  enable  con- 
tractors to  carry  on  the  work.  I  he  fact  howevtr  has 
been  ascertained  that  where  contracts  for  making  the 
second  tiack  were  abandoned,  they  were  subsequently 
re-let  at  lower  prices.  And  in  many  instances  contrac- 
tors sunk  money  in  the  compietion  of  the  first  track, but 
saved  themselves  in  completing  tlie  second,  showing 
plainly  that  they  had  taken  into  their  calculations  the 
facdities  which  would  be  afforded  them  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fir!>t  track. 

'J'he  state  has  also  tavt  d  nioney  in  the  construction 
of  canals  authorized  by  the  act  ol  18.31,  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  portions  of  cana!  finished  prior  to  that  date, 
and  particularly  in  the  construciion  of  the  Wyoming 
line;  aiarge  pc  rtion  of  the  supplies  for  the  workmen 
and  all  the  lirne  used  in  the  works  on  this  line  were 
transported  from  13  to  17  miles  on  the  canal,  and  paid 
toll  to  the  state.  'I'liese  facilities  it  cannot  be  doubted 
were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  contractors  who 
bid  for  the  work. 

By  order  of  the  board, 

J.  MITCH  EL,  Canal  Commissioner. 
Canal  Commissioners'  Ruom,  Monday,  January  8,  1835. 

Rail  Wat  Office, 
Lancasteii,  January  5,  1835, 

James  Claeke,  Esq. 

president  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  board 
accompanying  a  resolution  \if  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  IBlh  December  1834,  relative  to  the 
amount  saved  to  the  state  in  the  construction  of  the 
public  improvements  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  them, 
&c.    I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report. 

There  liave  been  used  on  the  stcond  track  of  the 
Columbia  rail  wav  24,371  locust  cross  sills,  which  were 
transported  on  the  rail  way  an  average  distance  of  35 
miles,  costing  by  the  lail-way  including  the  tolls  paid  to 
the  state  16  cemseach.  1  o  have  conveyed  Ihein  the 
same  distance  by  w  iguns  on  the  turnpike,  tliey  would 
have  cost  36  cents  each,  making  a  difference  of  20cerits, 
which  amount  it  is  fair  to  inler  has  been  saved  to  the 
stale.  As  the  competition  in  procuring  contracts  in- 
duced bidders  to  calculate  the  lowest  prices  at  which 
iraterials  could  be  delivered,  and  had  contractors  not 
calculated  on  delivering  those  ties  for  the  second  track 
on  the  rail  way,  it  is  evident  the  state  would  have  had 
to  pay  20  cents  additional  cost  of  transportation. 
Then  24,73i  sills,  at  a  saving  of  20  cents 

on  each  would  amount  to  4,946  20 

4000  sills  were  purchased  at  Columbia, 

for  the  repairs  of  the  eastern  22  miles 

upon  which  (after  paying  tolls)  the  state 

saved  25  cents  on  each  .  1,000  00 

3936  tons  of  rail  way  iron  transported  on 

the  rail  way  at  a  saving  of  $1  25  per 

ton  after  paying  toll  4,920  00 

Amount  saved  in  construction  §10,866  20 

To  the  above  might  fairly  be  added  the  advantages 
resulting  to  the  contractors,  from  the  use  of  the  first 
track  in  conveying  the  broken  stone  fiom  one  part  of 
their  sectioils'to  another,  and  which  no  doubt,  entered 
.  into  their  calculations  in  the  arrangement  of  their  prices, 
but  to  what  amount  there  are  no  data  on  which  to  found 
a  calculation. 

The  advantages  which  will  result  to  the  state  from 
the  use  of  timber  so  durable  as  locust,  could  not  have 
taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  state  canals  for  transporting  them;  the  entire  quan- 
tity used  was  brought  upon  the  canal  from  different 
points  between  liaystown  Branch  and  Hullidaysburg, 
and  many  of  them  were  brought  from  tlie  west  side  of 


the  Allegheny  mountain  and  conveyed  to  Hollidaysburg 
by  the  western  canal  and  Portage  rail  way- 
RespectluUv  submitted, 

VV.  B  MITCHELL, 
Superintendent  Columbia  rail  way. 


RAIL  WAY  OFFICE. 

Holudatseubg,  Jan.  2,  1835. 

James  Clakke,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners: 

Sir: — In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  beard, and 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  herewith 
transmit  \ou  a  statement,  which  I  consider  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  money  saved  to  the  State  in  the 
construciion  of  the  public  improvements  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  them  in  transporting  materials  for  the 
Portage  lail  way: 
The  quantity  of  edge  rails  and 

chairs  delivered  for  tlie  first 

track,  was  2601  tons — the 

distance    carried    ci  the 

Pennsylvania  canal  being 

from  Poitsmouth  to  HoUi- 

d.'iysdurg,  152  miles;  The 

average  price  was  5|  cents 

per  ton  per  mile,  or  $7  98 

per  ton  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance,' Total  cost,  ^20,755  9S 
To  deliver  the  same  quantity 

by  wagons  from  Portsmouth 

to  Hollidaysburg,  the  price 

could  not  be  less  than  ^20 

per  ton,   the  whole  cost 

therefore,  would  be  52,020  00 

Hence  on  2601  tons  there  was 

a  saving  to  the  State  of  31,264  02 

The  quantity  of  edge  rails  de- 
livered for  the  second  track, 

by  canal  and  rail  way,  say 

170  miles  from  Portsmouth 

was  1617i  tons,  the  average 

price  was  5J  cents  per  ton 

per  mile,  or  §9  35  per  ton 

for  the  whole  distance. — 

Total  cost,       15,121  35 
To  deliver  the  same  quantity 

tlie  same  dis  ance  by  wag- 
ons would  have  cost  §22 

per  ton,  or  35,579  50 

Saving  to  the  Commonwealth 

on  second  track,  20,458  15 


Entire  saving  an  the  carriage 
of  rails  and  chairs, 

The  cost  of  American  chairs 
fiT  the  first  track  was 
$69  50  per  ton.  But  by 
reason  of  the  facilities  afford- 
ed by  the  public  improve- 
ments, and  decrease  in  the 
price  of  metal,  the  chairs 
for  the  second  track  were 
delivered  at  an  average  of 
$55  93  per  ton,  making  a 
difference  of  $13  57.  Upon 
allowing  $4-  per  ton  for  the 
decrease  in  the  price  of 
metal  and  there  will  be  a 
saving  to  the  comninn- 
wealth,  because  of  the  non- 
employment  of  wagons  of 
$9  57  per  ton.  'Ihis  sum 
on  600  tons  will  give  a  total 
saving  to  the  State  of 


§51,722  ir 


5,742  00 
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The  ropes  and  miscellaneous 

articles  transported  from 

Portsmouth  to  the  Portage 

amounted  to  98^  tons. — 

These  could  not  have  been 

carried  on  wagons  under 

$22  per  ton,  making  the 

sum  or  ^2,167  00 

Whereas  the  same  were  car- 
ried by  canal  and  rail  way 

at  an  average  of  $9  35  mak- 


ing, 

Thereby  saving  to  the  State, 
On  the  first  set  of  stationary 
engines  transported  to  the 
Portage,  the  saving  was  in- 
considerable, as  many  of 
them  had  to  be  transported 
by  land  from  Blairsville. — 
Tiie  average  saving,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  set  may 
be  put  down  at  g200  each, 
which  multiplied  by  ten 
gives 

Total  saving  to  the  Common- 
wealtli  on  materials  pur- 
chased for  the  Portage  rail 
way  and  transported  on  the 
public  improvements  and 
paying  toll, 


920  97 


1,246  03 


2,009  00 


geo.rio  20 


Respectfullv  submitted, 

S.  JONES,  Superintendent. 


PUBLIC  MEETING. 

In  pursuance  of  public  notice  given,  a  large  and  res- 
pectable meeting  was  held  by  the  l  ax-payers  of  Bucks 
county,  at  the  public  house  of  Joseph  Cowell,  in  Point 
Pleasant,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1835,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  daming  of  the  river  Delaware,  at  the  head 
of  Wells'  Falls,  as"  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, relative  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware; when  on  motion 

Col.  DANIEL  BOILEAU,  of  Tinicum,  wasappointed 
President,  and 

John  Lewis,  of  Plumstead,  and  John  Deub,  of 
Nockamixon,  Vice  Presidents,  and 

John  N.  SollHay,  Esq.  of  Tinicum,  and  Thomas  /'«r- 
seW,  of  Nockamix'in,  Secretaries. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent— on  motion  a  committee  consisting  of  the  following 
named  persons,  were  appointed  to  draft  re.solutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  viz  :— Joseph 
Hough,  Esq.  Barnet  Snyder,  Cephas  Ross,  Nicholas 
Swartz,  Oliver  Hampton,  Stephen  K.  Price,  William 
Youngken,  Isaac  B.  Williams,  Jesse  Thomas,  Esq. 
Pursley  Tintsman,  Jonas  Worman,  Dr.  Watson  P.  Tre- 
go, Jesse  Riegle,  and  Isaac  Laubenstine.  The  commit- 
tee having  retired  about  an  hour,  when  they  returned 
and  presented  the  meeting  with  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  were  unaiiimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  conjunction  with  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  similar  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  N  Jersey,  relative  to  use  of  the  waters 
ofthe  Delaware  river,  who  have  made  report  of  their  ex- 
aminations and  inquiries  respecting  said  river  together 
with  an  agreement,  made  and  concluded,  between  the 
joint  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  each  State  to  the 
Governor  who  has  transmitted  the  same  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

And  M'hereas,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware is  of  vital  importance  to  those  living  on  the  bor- 


ders of  it,  from  its  head  waters  to  tide,  as  well  as  the 
whole  community  in  general,  it  becomes  us  whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  affect  its  free,  natural  channel, 
which  has  been  used  in  common,  by  all  citizens,  as  a 
great  public  highway  from  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  country  until  the  present  time,  to  call  upon  the  Le- 
gislature to  protect  the  free  descending  and  ascending 
navigation  of  said  river 

And  Whereas,  the  said  Commissioners  have  recom- 
mended and  agreed  upon  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Wells' 
Falls,  which  will  materially  afl^ect  the  channel,  and  total- 
ly destroy  the  shad  fisheries,  which  are  very  valuable, 
upon  the  river,  which  have  always  been  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  adjoining  States,  and  particularly,  by 
the  compact  of  1783,  entered  into  by  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey. 

And  Whereas,  the  Lumbering  trade,  which  is  the  most 
important  that  descends  the  river,  would  be  materially 
injured  by  the  erection  of  the  dam — they  having  expe- 
rienced, to  their  great  disadvantage,  the  effects  of  a  dam 
at  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen,  with  a  sluice,  where  there 
has  been  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
lumber  destroyed  by  descending  with  rafts  over  the 
sluice  of  said  dam,  but  there  the  raftmen  have  a  partial 
remedy,  as  they  can  recover  damages  from  the  Compa- 
ny, which  a  da  n  at  Wells'  would  entirely  defeat — of 
recovering  damages  for  injuries  sustained,  as  the  losers 
could  not  recover  damages  from  the  Commonwealth, 
by  suit. 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  erect 
a  dam  in  the  river  Delaware  for  the  following  reasons, 

viz  :  ... 

1st.  Because  there  is  now,  when  the  canal  is  in  navi- 
gable order,  a  full  supply  of  water,  which  experience 
has  taught  us  the  last'season,  as  the  river  has  been  low- 
er, take  the  whole  season  together,  perhaps,  than  it  has 
bf  en  for  the  last  30  years. 

2d.  Because  there  has  been  a  water  power  erected 
at  the  head  of  Wells',  at  a  great  expense,  to  raise  water 
out  ofthe  river  into  the  canal,  and  if  it  should  ever  be 
necessary  to  raise  more  at  any  time,  there  is  room  left, 
purposely,for  an  additional  wheel  which  will  raise  double 
the  quantity  of  water  now  raised,  which  will  not  cost, 
exceeding,  ^500  (which  has  been  attested  by  the  con- 
tractor who  done  the  work)  thereby  raising  more  water 
than  is  actually  wanted,  without  any  further  interference 
with  the  channel  of  the  river. 

3d.  Because  if  the  whole  machinery  for  raising  water 
was  destroyed,  a  permanent  feeder  is  practicable  with- 
out interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  ex- 
tending a  wing  from  the  head  of  Wells'  Falls  to  Phillip's 
ripples,  which  will  cost  less  than  by  any  other  mode, 
and  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  all  times. 

4th.  Because  the  erection  of  a  dam  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware, at  the  head  of  Wells'  Falls  would  materially 
affect  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  destroy  the  shad 
fisheries,  and  otherwise  materially  injure  the  free  trade 
of  the  river. 

5th.  Because  the  compact  of  1783  guaranteed  and 
gave  certain  rights  to  fisheries  which  will  be  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  compact  now  in  contemplation,  without 
ever  making  any  provision  for  them. 

6th.  Because  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  the 
canal,  as  will  be  attested  by  every  waterman,  and  that 
there  is  more  water  wasted  by  over  fills  and  leakage, 
which  may  be  stopped,  at  a  small  expense,  than  wdl 
supply  two  outlet  Locks,  thereby  not  interfeiing  with 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Delaware. 

7th.  Because  there  are  many  honest  and  industrious 
citizens,  considering  the  good  faith  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  protect  tliem,  have,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
cleared  fisheries,  which  will  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  erection  of  the  contemplated  dam. 

8th.  Because  we  do  not  believe  in  misrepresentation 
_it  is  upwards  of  26  miles  from  Easton  to  Black's  Ed- 
dy, and  not  more  than  8  miles  from  thence  to  Newhope, 
and  by  a  reference  to  a  letter  accompanying  the  report 
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it  would  appear  that  it  was  only  25  miles  to  Black's 
Etkly;  and  10  miles  thence  to  Newliope. 

9th.  Because  there  has  been  misrepresentations  from 
interested  individuals  presented  to  the  CommisMoners 
as  well  as  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  as  an  instance 
the  letter  above  alkided  to  will  shew,  (there  is  no  evi- 
dence thut  tlie  information  siven  was  asked  for,  but 
Rratultously  given,  which  is  beheved  to  be  erroneous,) 
the  principal' topic  in  the  letter  is  limestone,  and  for  the 
information  of  the  Legislature,  we  state  that  there  is 
more  limestone  in  the  vicinity  ot  Durham  and  Easton 
thr.i  there  is  at  Newhope,  and  can  be  burned  and  deliv- 
ered cheaper,  and  the  Commonwealth  will  receive  tiie 
benefit  of  the  tolls  on  it  for  35  miles,  instead  of  a  dam 
to  accommodate  Liraeburners  in  the  vu-mity  of  New 
hope,  to  convey  their  limestone  across  from  Newhope 
to  New  Jersey,  free  of  toll.  . 

10th.  Because  this  interference  in  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river  has  never  been  asked  for  by  citizens  ac- 
quainted with  thefiicts;but  if  asked  for  at  all,  it  has 
been  privately  and  by  individuals  through  sinister  mo- 

l-"ves.  .„.      ,  ,  ,. 

11th.  Because  we  are  more  wdling  to  believe  those 
most  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  canal, 
than  we  are  those  interested  in  projects  for  their  o\vn 
benefit,  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the 
tax-pavers  to  pay  for  them. 

12  Because  the  citizens  nlong  the  river  were  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  canal,  but  give  their  assent 
in  preference  to  having  the  river  darned  or  obstructed 
by  slack  water  navigation,  as  was  proposed. 

13lh.  Because  a  dam  and  outlet  at  New  Hope  would 
be  attended  with  loss  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  amount  of 
toll,  as  boats  consiructed  to  pass  the  Jersey  canal  cannot 
pass  into  our  canal,  but  our  boats  can  pass  out  of  our 
canal  into  that  of  New  Jersey,  so  th.it  the  balance  of 
trade  would  be  against  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 

Therefore,  Resolved.  That  a  committee  ot  corres- 
pondence be  appointed  to  forward  these  proceedings  to 
Harrisbuvgh,  and  correspond  generally  upon  the  sub- 
ject—also  a  committee  of  vigilance  in  each  of  the  upper 
townships,  to  circulate  peiitions  and  get  signatures  : 
whereupon  the  following  persons  were  appointed.  On 

motion  „  .  .     ,  i 

Rasolved.  That  the  officers  of  the  meeting  be  added 
to  the  committee  of  Correspondence. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons: 

'  Col.  Daniel  Boileau  John  Lewis 

-  John  Derr  John  N.  Soliday 

Thomas  M.  Pursell    '  Wm.  Long,  Esq. 

Michael  Fackenthall,  jr.  John  Adams,  Esq. 

Samuel  Carrell  Joseph  Hough,  E  q. 

Casper  Hinkle  -  Cephas  Ross 

John  Ruckman    *  Isaac  B-  Williams 

Cyrus  Livezey. 

The  Committee  of  Vigilance  consists  of  the  following 

named  persons  :  .     ^  , , 

Springfield. 
John  Houpt  Andrew  Apple. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Bodder       Daniel  Afflerback 
Jacob  Treichler. 

Haycock. 

Christian  Bertels  Samuel  Afflerback 

John  Sellers  Maj.  Christian  Man 

MaJ.  John  Stoneback. 

JBedminister. 
Henry  Eekel,  Esq.  Jacob  Kramer 

Col.  George  Hager  Jacob  Beidler 

Jacob  Kichline. 

Rockhill, 

Jacob  Worman  Thomas  Sellers 

Andrew  Walter,  Esq.         Isaac  Cassell 
Henry  Hartzel. 

Milford. 

Joseph  Himmelwright       David  Drissell,  Esq. 


Jacob  Clymer,  Esq. 
Jacob  Bleiler. 


Philip  Ball  5^ 


Sokbury. 

Ch  u-les  Rice 
Jonathan  Ely,  Esq. 


John  E.  Kenderdine 
Charles  D.  Fell 
John  T.  Neely. 

Plumsiead. 

Michael  Walter,  Esq.  Dr.  Wm.  James 
John  Dyer  Smith  P,  Jones 

Christian  Myers 

Tinkum. 

George  Wyker  John  Lutz 

Peter  I".  Barntz  Abraham  Worman 

Peter  Bloom. 

JSfockamixon. 
Rev.  Henry  Miller  .  David  White 

Nicholas  Buck  Col.  Jacob  KintneF 

Jacob  Stover. 

Durham. 

M.  Fackenthall,  Esq.         John  H.  Johnson 

Dr  Merrick  Samuel  Long,  Esq.  i 

John  Mills. 

Warwick. 

James  Cummlngs,  Esq.      Hugh  Mearns 

C  il.  Wm.  Addis  Christopher  Bloom,  Esc|. 

Daniel  Harley. 

Buckingham. 
Wm.  Fenton  Esq.  John  Simpson,  Esq. 

Wm.  Watson,  Esq.  Dr.  Silas  Beans 

Maj.  Henry  Carver. 


Richland. 

Caleb  Foulke,  Esq. 
Anthony  Amey 


Daniel  Shlve,  Esq. 
Col.  John  Matts 
.^bel  Lester. 

Hilltouin, 

Wm.  H  Rowland,  Esq.        Abel  H.  James 
Rev.  Joseph  Mathias  Griffith  Jones 

Thomas  Campbell. 

New  Britain. 

Maj.  James  Wier  Capt.  Robert  M'Kinstry 

Capt.  John  Robbarts  Jame  Polk 

Henry  Walter. 

Boylestown. 

Hon.  Matthias  Morris  Gen.  Samuel  A.  Smith 

Henry  Chapman,  Esq.         David  Riale,  Esq. 
Nathaniel  Shewell,  Esq. 

Warrington. 
Robert  Thompson,  Esq.     William  H.  Long 
Francis  G-  Lukens  Jones  Walter 

Philip  Brunner.  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  officers,  and  published  in  the  papers  of 
the  county  of  Rucks,  Northampton,  Pike  and  Wayne; 
also  in  the  Americftl  Sentinel,  and  United  States  Ga= 
zelte. 

DANIEL  BOILEAU,  President 
Jobs  Lewis,      |    Vice  Presidents. 


John  Deiih, 

John  N.  Soi.LinAT, 
Thomas  Pubsbil, 


Secretaiieg. 


A  Wild  Cat. — A  large  animal  of  the  above  kind, 
was  killed  on  the  Conowago  hills,  1^  miles  from  York 
Haven,  York  county,  on  Saturday  last.  After  some 
chase  the  animal  "treed,"  the  hunters  assembled  near, 
and  after  seven  discharges  brought  the  "critur," 
wounded  to  the  ground,  among  the  dogs,  (five  in  num- 
ber,) all  of  which  it  would  have  whipped,  and  sped  its 
way,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  hunters. — York 
Gazette. 


The  Schuylkill  broke  up  on  Thursday  night. 
Delaware  was  fast  yesterday. 
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LAW  CASE— BRINTON'S  WILL. 
Lee  of  Warner 
vs. 
Briiitoii. 

Charge  of  the  Court. 
DtiiTERiD  BT  Judge  Baldwin. 
fidwaifl  Brinton  in  his  life  time,  was  seized  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  Birmingham  '['ownsliip,  Chester  county, 
lying  on  the  South  hide  of  the  Kennett  road,  on  which 
be  resided,  containing  by  estimation  eiglity  acres;  he 
died  leaving  one  son,  the  delendant,  and  eight  daugh- 
ters of  whom  the  wife  of  the  lessor  of  the  Pi  lintiff  is 
one.  Six  of  the  other  daughiers  with  their  hvisbunds 
have  conveyed  their  shares  to  him,  sotiialheis  invest- 
ed with  the  title  to  seven-ninth  parts  of  this  land,  if 
Edward  Brinton  had  not  disposed  of  it  in  his  fife  time  by 
his  will  duly  executed,  so  as  to  pass  the  land  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  will  be  in  such  cise  entitled  to  your  ver- 
dict. On  the  other  hand,  if  Edwaid  Brin'on  did  devise 
this  land  to  his  son  James,  yotir  verdict-  must  be  for  the 
defendant — the  whole  case  therefore  turns  on  the  single 
question  of  whether  he  made  a  valid  testamentary  dis- 
position of  this  property,  by  whicli  the  descent  to  all 
his  children  as  directed  by  the  act  of  assembly  in  case 
of  his  dying  without  a  will,  will  be  interrupted  in  favor 
of  his  son. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  Edward  Brinton  died  without 
any  will,  it  is  admitted  that  the  paper  executed  on  the 
7th  August,  1806,  is  a  valid  will,  duly  executed  and 
proved  according  to  law  to  pass  real  estate,  but  by  this 
will  he  only  disposes  of  the  properly,  in  question  during 
the  widowhood  of  his  wife,  saymg  nothing  to  whom  it 
should  go  after  her  marriage  or  death.  Unless  therefore 
he  has  disposed  of  the  remainder  in  fee,  bj'  some  other 
paper  duly  authenticated  to  pass  lands,  or  v/hich  can 
be  transferred  to,  and  be  made  a  part  of  his  last  will 
and  testament,  tlie  law  considers  him  as  dying  intestate 
as  to  this  land,  as  if  he  had  made  no  will  at  all. 

The  act  of  Assembly  requires  that  all  wills  concern- 
ing real  estate  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses.  You  will  then  consider  a  will  to  be  the  writ- 
ten declaration  of  a  man  of  his  intention  as  to  whit 
shall  become  of  his  property  after  his  death — proved  by 
two  witnesses  The  evidence  in  the  case  is  before  us 
in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  liegisters 
Court  of  Chester  county.  (Vide  the  copy  of  the  will 
and  certificate  of  prol^ate,)  and  the  petition  to  the  leg- 
islature. This  is  legal  and  competent  evidence  to  es- 
tablish the  paper  set  up  as  a  will  in  the  absence  of  any 
opposing  testimony.  None  has  been  offered  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  executed  will,  you  will  therefore  take  that 
so  far  as  it  goes,  as  the  established  will  of  Edward  j 
Brinton,  agreed  to  by  both  parties  now,  and  never  in- 
tended to  be  contested  by  any  of  the  family.  | 

As  to  the  paper  of  instructions,  or  the  rough  draft  of 
the  will,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  which  is  copied  into  j 
the  certificate  ot  probate,  you  will  take  it  only  as 
prima  facie  or  presumptive  evidence  of  its  being  any 
part  of  the  will  of  Edward  lirinton,  open  to  be  contra- 
dicted or  disproved  by  any  testimony  competent  to 
show,  either  that  he  did  not  make  it  his  will  in  fact,  or 
that  it  is  not  in  law  his  will.  The  other  children  are  as 
fully  at  liberty  to  contest  the  paper  after  probate  as 
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before,  the  decree  of  the  Registers  Court  concludes 
them  in  no  matter  cither  of  law  or  fact,  whether  it 
relates  to  the  sanity  of  the  testator,  the  execution  proof 
or  construction  of  the  paper.  3  Rawle  20,  4,  S  &  K  193, 
12  S  5c  R283,  10,  S  &  R  84.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  the 
act  of  Assembly,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Register, 
or  the  Register's  Court  can  be  admitted  in  evidence, 
neither  the  copy  or  probate  of  a  will  are  evidence  of  a 
devise  of  Sands  at  cornmon  law  5  S  5c  R  213,  3  Wash. 
.^82,  3,  10  \Vh.  465,  70,201,  4,  and  however  regular 
and  full  the  probate  m.iy  be,  it  is  only  prima  facie  evi- 
dence; its  effect  is  destroyed  if  on  "the  face  of  it,  the 
will  apjiears  to  have  been  unduly  admitted  to  record, 
or  it  appears  by  extrinsic  evidence  5  S  &  R215,l  Wash 
302,t346.  This  may  be  done  by  proof  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  witnesses,  defect  in  their  evidence  to 
establish  the  necessary  facts,  or  by  showing  that  in 
point  of  la  w  the  proof  before  the  Register  was  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  paper  admitted  to  probate  as  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  lest..tor  .1  Yeates  87,  90. 
4Yeates4I3.  In  order  to  show  the  legal  insufficiency  of 
the  proof  on  which  the  Registers  Court  acted  in  the 
present  case,  the  Pla'ntiff  has  given  in  evidence  the 
whole  proceedings  before  the  Register  and  in  the  He- 
gisteis  Court,  which  were  the  foundation  of  their  de- 
cree, admitting  tlie  paper  in  question  to  probate,  as 
part  of  the  will  of  Mr.  lirinton.  It  was  nece-sary  for 
them  to  ds  this,  in  order  to  make  their  objections  to  its 
establishment  as  a'will,  for  otherwise  the  certificate  of 
probate  under  the  seal  of  the  Court,  would  have  been 
open  to  the  allegation,  lhat  it  was  made  on  due  and 
legal  evidence;  and  as  the  copy  and  probate  were  evi- 
dence without  inquiring  on  what  ground  the  Court 
acted,  the  Plaintiff  would  have  been  much  embarrassecl 
without  resorting  to  the  testimony  referred  to  in  their 
minutes.  By  inspecting  them  it  now  appears,  that  the 
only  proof  of  the  devise  of  this  land  to  the  defendant  is 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  of  James  Gib- 
bons, of  William  and  Amos  Brinton,  and  adepo.sition  or 
staternent  of  James  Gibbons  which  was  read  in  the  Re- 
gisters Court,  but  is  now  lost  and  no  copy  or  evidence  of 
its  contents  produced,  and  the  instiuclions  themselves. 
These  minutes  are  as  follow.  Vide  minutes  and  in- 
structions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Plaintiff  had  a  right  to 
refer  to  these  mhiutes,  to  show  the  foundation  of  the 
decree  of  the  Uegisters  Court,  but  we  entertain  strong 
doubts  whether  they  are  competent  evidence  on  an 
ejectment  to  try  the  title  to  tlie  land;  they  relate  ex- 
clusively to  a  matter  wholly  unconnected  with  the  per- 
sonal estate,  or  the  administration  of  the  will,  and  it 
might  have  been  a  serious  question  whether  the  evi- 
dence was  admissible,  had  the  objection  been  made  

Vide  4  Wash.  187,  6  Cr.  219,  7  Cr.  271,  3  412,  6  Wh. 
113,  2  Yeates  341,  2  Binney  511,  3  Kawle  20,  4  Yeates 
413,  4  S  &  R  193,  10,  S  &  R  84,  12  S  &  K  283,  4,  2 
IJawle  178,  4  Wh.  220,  10  Wh.  201,  4,  465,  70,  5  S 
&  R  214,  15,  4  Wash.  1S7,  8.  But  as  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  have  considered  it  properly  before  us,  and 
have  rested  the  case  of  tlieir  respective  clients  on  its 
legal  sufficiencv,  to  establish  this  clause  in  the  in.struc- 
tionsor  rough  dralt  of  the  will  as  a  devise  of  the  land  in 
question,  the  Court  will  consider  it  in  this  aspect  alone. 
Taking  the  testimony  as  it  15  reduced  to  writing  with  all 
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legal  inferences  which  a  jury  can  legally  draw  from  it, 
as  true  to  ihe  full  extent,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
only  other  evidence  in  the  cause,  the  petition  to  the  Le- 
gislature, we  proceed  to  inquire-  whether  Edward 
Brinton  did  devise  this  land  to  the  defendant. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  this  case  the  facts  as  slated 
sre  admitted  to  be  proved,  and  the  only  question  which 
remains  is  their  suffic'ency  in  law  to  make  out  tlie  issue 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  This  is  a  question  of  law 
vhich  tlie  law  must  decide,  8  Co.  155,  a.  It  is  an 
universal  rule  of  property  that  it  must  descend  and  be 
enjoyed  according  to  the  course  which  tlie  law  has  pre- 
sciibed,  unless  the  owner  has  made  some  other  disposi- 
tion of  it  which  the  law  recognises  as  valid  and  binding. 
3Rawle,20. 

The  acts  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  have  directed 
that  tlie  estate  of  a  person  undisposed  of  by  will,  shall 
descend  to  and  be  enjoyed  equally  by  all  his  children; 
of  the  natural  justice  of  this  provision  and  its  perfect 
congeniality  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state  and  country,  no  man  can  doubt. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  common  law  foiuided  in  the  wis- 
dom of  ages,  and  adopted  by  our  ancestors,  that  the 
heir  at  law  should  not  be  disinherited  unless  by  the  plain 
words  or  necessary  implication  from  the  will  of  his 
ancestor,  and  this  rule  is  assumed  as  a  sacred  land  mark 
of  property  in  all  countries  where  the  lavi'  of  the  land  is 
respected,  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  is  never  departed  from  in  that  country  from  which 
we  derive  our  best  rides  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  the 
oldest  son  is  the  sole  heir  to  all  his  fathi  rs  lands;  surely 
it  ought  not  be  less  respected  here,  where  there  is  no 
odious  law  of  primogeniture,  and  equality  of  right  be- 
tween the  sexes  has  been  established  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  province  in  conformity  with  the  policy 
of  its  founder. 

T  his  law  leaves  every  man  at  liberty  to  do  with  his 
property  as  he  pleases — his  will  is  the  supreme  law,  and 
when  it  speaks  it  must  be  obeyed — it  is  only  when  he 
makes  no  will  or  none  which  disposes  of  any  particular 
part  of  his  tstate,  that  the  law  makes  a  will  for  him, 
and  does  that  which  he  omits  to  do  for  himself  by  de- 
claring to  whom  it  shall  go  if  he  leaves  behind  him  no 
directions  testifying  his  intention  in  writing  and  so  at- 
tt  stetl  as  to  afford  authentic  evidence  of  his  will  as  a 
muniment  of  title  to  the  favored  object  of  his  bounty. 

'i'here  is  no  rule  more  reasonable, than  tl.at  which  im- 
poses on  those  who  wish  to  divert  the  properly  of  a  de- 
ceased person  from  the  establi-hed  cotu'se  of  succession, 
the  necessity  of  doing  it  by  legal  and  satisfactory  proof; 
nor  is  there  any  subject  on  which  a  regard  to  the  peace 
of  society  and  the  security  of  property  makes  it  more 
incumbent  on  juries  and  courts  to  adhere  to  fi.Ked  and 
settled  rules  than  in  cases  of  wills.  They  are  the  title 
deeds  to  a  vast  proportion  of  the  prope  rty  held  by  our 
citizens,  and  unless  they  are  regulated  by  steady  and 
■well  established  principles,  we  lay  a  train  of  gunpowder 
under  the  possi  ssions  of  jiurchasers.  If  a  i)aper  is  ( s- 
tablished  as  a  will,  u[)On  other  than  legal  proot  with  any 
view  to  avoid  a  supposed  hardship  in  a  particular  case, 
the  consequences  are  intei  minable.  if  a  paper  defective 
in  law  to  pass  an  estate  should  be  permitted  to  disturb 
the  succession  established  by  the  act  of  assembly,  we 


to  dispose  of  his  property  in  some,  definite  manner.  'I  he 
requisites  are  lew  and  simple,  every  man  howevtr  un- 
lettered has  the  means  of  making  his  will  by  expressing 
his  intention  in  writing  and  the  writing  proved  by  two 
witnesses,  he  has  only  to  thus  point  out  the  thing  he 
gives,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  the  law 
efl'ectuates  his  Intention  by  declaring  such  paper  to  be 
his  last  will  and  testament. 

Has  Edward  Bfinton  done  so  as  to  this  tract  of  land? 
if  he  has  the  defendnnl  is  entitled  to  it,  if  not  we  cannot 
make  a  will  for  hin;,  the  question  is  whether  this  paper 
is  his  will.    In  cases  of  this  kind  very  interesting  ques- 
tions often  arise  as  to  the  kind  of  evidence,  which  is  ad- 
missible to  prove  the  various  facts  on  which  the  validity 
of  wills  depend,  those  which  have  been  made  in  this 
case  are  highly  so,  they  have  been  argued  on  both  sides 
with  great  ability  and  leai'ning,  and  deserve  yours  and 
our  most  serious  cousideration.    M'e  do  not  know  how 
much  property  may  depend  on  the  final  settlement  of 
the  principles  involved,  and  questions  arising  on  this 
case,  and  cannot  proceed  with  loo  much  deliberation; 
we  cannot  settle  the  law;  onr  opinion  is  subject  to  the 
revision  of  a  higher  tribunal  which  will  correct  our 
errors,  but  cannot  reach  yours.  In  laying  down  the  law 
to  you  it  is  not  as  one  may  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  as 
in  our  consciences  and  on  our  oaths  we  believe  it  to  be 
settled  by  the  legislature  and  courts  of  justice,  as  a  rule 
from  which  we  cannot  depart.    We  shall  do  it  plainly 
and  without  reserve,  so  that  whether  our  judgment  is 
affirmed  or  reversed;  this  case  will  eventually  place 
some  principles  beyond  further  diseussion,  and  those 
who  will  read  it,  be  able  to  understand  what  is,  and 
w  hat  is  not  a  will.     I  here  is  but  one  kind  of  evidence 
on  which  a  paper  can  be  established  as  the  last  w  ill  and 
testament  of  any  man, — it  must  be  in  writing,and  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  to  be  the  written  declaration  of  the 
makers  intention,  to  dispose  of  his  property  accord- 
ing to  its  directions.    The  disposing  intention  and  the 
fact  of  disposition,  must  appear  substantially  on  the 
face  of  the  paper,  there  must  be  a  devisor  and  a  devisee 
and  a  thing  devised,  when  by  a  fair  construction  of  the 
instrument,  it  contains  tht  se  three  requisites,  it  is  a  will 
however  informal  if  duly  proved — if  either  are  wanting 
it  is  no  will- 
In  the  will  executed  by  Mr.  Brinton  and  witnessed  by 
the  Subscribing  witnesses,  there  is  no  devise  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  land,  if  there  is  any,  it  is  by  the  insirnc- 
tions  or  rough  draft  written  by  Gibbons,  but  it  is  admit- 
ted that  these  were  superseded  in  every  thing  but  the 
one  paragruph  by  the  executed  will. 

We  must  then  be  satisfied  that  this  clause  of  the 
rough  draft  was  legally  intended  to  remain  as  his  will, 
while  all  the  rest  was  supplie<l.  'I'lie  law  requires  that 
the  will  should  be  in  writing,  and  proved  by  two  wit- 


nesses, but  it  need  not  be  signed  by  the  testator  6  S  &  R 
454,  or  be  formally  declared  to  be  his  will  1  S  &  R  263, 
5,  nor  attested  bv  subscribing  witnesses,  though  it  must 
be  proved  by  two  2  Dall.  286,  6  S&R  47,  223,  484, 16, 
S  &.  R  84,  1  Wash.  302,  346,  it  need  not  be  written  by 
the  testator,  if  done  by  his  desire  or  consent  by  another 
and  he  adopts  it, and  that  is  proved  by  two  witnesses  it  is 
sufficient,  1  Yeates  91,  1  S&R  263,  6  S  &  R  454,  or  if 
a  paper  containing  "  the  substance  of  a  will  with  the 


must  give  (fFect  to  one  the  object  of  which  was  to  i  usual  act  of  execution  subjoined  though  without  sub 


rev  olce  a  fcirmer  will,  and  thus  in  the  zeal  to  make  wills 
where  a  deceased  person  had  made  none,  we  should 
destroy  those  which  had  been  most  solemnly  executed. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  evidence 
which  will  tiike  an  estate  from  an  heir  at  law,  will  take 
one  from  a  devisee  under  a  will,  which  generally  spe-ak- 
ing  is  made  and  i-ecoi  ded  by  the  same  acts,  and  they 
have  the  same  tftect  for  both  purposes. 

'I  he  law  is  very  liberal  in  favor  of  last  wills,  it  makes 
great  allowance  fcr  infirmities  of  body  and  mind, 
dispenses  with  all  forms  and  requires  no  soltmnlties 
which  are  niit  absolutely  indispensable  in  pi  int  of  sub- 
stance, to  show  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  maker 


scribing-  witnesses  or  proof  of  publication,  if  found  in 
his  possession,  that  is  prima  tacie  evidence  of  its  adop- 
tion as  a  testamentary  act."  But  If  the  paper  is  des- 
titute of  eveiy  formal  act  of  authentication,  the  pre- 
sumption is  adverse  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  actual 
publication  or  any  other  act  of  recognition  equally  satis- 
factory. The  omission  to  perfect  an  instrument  which 
carries  with  it  intrinsic  evidence  of  a  design  to  super- 
add an  act  of  authentication  which  the  decedent  has  not 
been  prevented  from  executing  by  sudden  death,  is 
referred  to  a  change  of  intention.  Scraps  of  paper  notes 
or  memoranda  or  indorsements  on  bonds  thrush  intend- 
ed to  denote  a  testamentary  disposition  must  contain  at 
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least  the  substance  of  a  devise.  3  Raivle,  20,  1,  4, 
S  &  R  557. 

The  testator  may  intend  to  correct  the  paper,  he  may 
give  the  rough  notes  or  instructions  to  a  scrivener  to 
make  a  formal  draft  of  a  will,  yet  these  will  not  invali 
date  it  as  a  will,  if  he  dies  befoi'e  the  formal  diaft  is 
executed  or  read  over  to  him  for  his  approbation,  if  the 
original  instructions  are  duly  proved  they  will  contiol 
it  when  they  differ.  3  Yeates  511,  14,  and  positive 
^pi'oof  by  one  witness  and  circumstances  equal  to  such 
proof  by  another  are  sufficient.  16  S  &  K  84.  5,  but  the 
paper  must  contain  sufficient  intrinsic  evidence  of  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  and  be  intended  to  be  his  last 
act  in  disposing  of  his  property  after  his  deaih. 

This  then  is  the  important  question  in  this  case,  was 
this  devise  in  the  instructions  devising  the  hi  mes'ead  to 
James,  intended  b}-  the  testator  to  be  his  last  will  as  to 
this  part  of  his  e.state;  that  it  was  so  in  fact  we  have  no 
doubt,  but  this  does  not  suffice  to  make  it  operative  as 
a  will  under  the  act  of  Assembly.  That  intention  must 
not  only  have  existed  in  fact,  but  be  now  so  proved  as 
to  enable  the  court  to  carry  it  into  effect  according  to 
the  law.  As  at  present  advised,  we  should  not  doubt 
that  if  the  testator  had  died  without  an  opportunity  of 
putting  the  rough  draft  into  form  by  executing  a  will, 
these  instructions  would  have  been  considered  as  his 
testamentaiy  disposition  of  his  property,  but  in  the 
event  which  has  happened  a  vei-y  different  case  is  pre- 
sented. 

He  makes  a  formal  will,  executes  it  in  all  legal  form 
and  solc-mnily,  it  is  attested  and  proved  by  three  sub- 
scribing wtnesses  and  published  as  such  in  their  presence 
it  expressly  revokes  all  former  wills  by  him  before  made 
declares  this  and  no  other  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament 
Such  a  will  would  have  vevoked  the  most  solemnly  exe- 
cuted will,  which  he  had  made  before  and  it  must  have 
the  same  effect  as  to  all  other  papers  of  a  testamentary 
nature;  the  important  question  then  arises,  can  this 
clause  in  the  rough  draft  be  now  established  as  his  will, 
in  relation  to  the  property  in  controversy,  on  the  evi- 
dence before  us. 

If  it  has  any  effect  in  law,  it  must  be  to  make  ano- 
ther will  besides  the  one  he  has  thus  executed  when  he 
has  solemnly  declared  that  no  other  will  shall  be  his 
will  though  before  made  by  him;  to  confirm  and  ratify 
what  he  has  annulled,  by  setting  up  a  revoked  paper, 
and  virtually  expunging  the  revoking  clause  fi'om  the 
•executed  will.  The  evidence  must  go  farther  than 
enabling  us  to  get  rid  of  the  revocation, it  must  authorise 
us  to  add  the  revoked  paper  to  the  will,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  part  of  it  in  tlie  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  it  by  the  testator  himself 

On  a  cai-eful  examinatioTi  of  the  evidence,  we  find 
none  which  goes  to  show  any  act  or  declaration  of  the 
testator  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  his  property 
subsequent  to  the  execution  of  h  s  will,  what  precedes 
the  execution,  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  revoking 
clause,  for  a  revoked  will  must  be  republished  before  it 
can  have  life  or  effect.  4  S  &  It  296.  7.  The  testator 
has  declared  the  executed  will  to  be  his  only  and  last 
will  and  testament,  so  we  must  adjudge  it  unless  the 
law  will  permit  us  to  alter  explain  or  construe  it  by  evi- 
dence aliunde,  as  a  case  of  ambiguity  either  1-  An  ambi- 
guity or  doubt  on  the  face  of  or  in  the  body  of  the  will, 
2.  That  which  arises  on  matter  not  in  the  will  but  out 
of  it,  when  the  words  are  clear,  3.  That  which  is  inter- 
mediate, partaking  of  the  character  of  patent  and 
latent  ambiguity  Bacon  L.  Crats  99,  100  3  Mason  9,  12, 
or  4.  That  which  arises  from  a  mistake  of  the  testator  or 
his  omission  to  express  himself  intelligibly  without  ex- 
planation by  averment  or  collateral  proof. 

In  the  case  of  Packer  vs.  Nixon  we  expressed  our 
entire  concurrence  with  the  declaration  made  by  the  pre- 
sent Chief  .lustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State.that 
'"Any  settled  rule  which  leads  to  a  determinate  effect 
(in  comparison  with  which  the  fulfilment  of  any  particu- 
lar intent  is  of  secondly  value)  is  preferable  to  a  process 


which  would  destroy  every  thing  like  stability  of  de- 
cision and  leave  titles  dejjending  on  intention  to  the  de- 
cision of  chance  and  the  sport  of  opinion,"  p.  13,  2 
Kawle  32.  10  Wh.  228,  We  also  laid  it  down  as  a 
settled  rule,  that  the  intention  of  a  testator  must  be  col- 
lected from  the  words  of  the  will,  that  noavrrmt-nt 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  will  which  cannot  he  so 
collected  from  the  vvhule  will  applied  to  the  sirbject 
matter  to  which  it  relatesp.  14,  3, Co.  28  6,3  Atk.  258, 
4  Co.  48,  5,  Co.  68, b.  Latch  137,  Harg.  L.  T.  495,  6, 
1  Bro.  Ch.  216,  3  Binney  148,  61,  and  that  tlie  parol 
declaration  of  the  testator  as  in  who  si  ould  be  his  heir 
was  of  no  effect  in  law,  p.  18,  PI.  345  b. 

There  are  however  cases  in  which  parol  evidence 
will  be  admitted  to  show  or  explain  the  written  Inten- 
tion of  a  testator  In  cases  of  what  are  termed  la'ent  am- 
biguities, or  doubts  which  are  thus  defined  by  Lord 
Bacon.  "  There  be  two  sorts  of  amblgiiltles  by  words. 
Patens  is  that  which  appears' to  be  ambiguous  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument.  Latens  is  that  which  seemeth 
certain  and  without  ambiguity  foi-  any  thing  that  ap- 
peareth  upon  the  deed  or  insti-ument,  but  there  is  some 
collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed  that  breedeth  the  am- 
biguity Bacon  L.  Tracts  99,  1  Mar.  11, Hob.  32  4  Dow. 
P.  C.  93.  Ambiguitas  patens,  is  never  holpen  by 
averment,  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not 
couple  and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment  which  is  of 
inferior  account  in  law,  for  that  were  to  make  all  di  eds 
hollow  and  subject  to  averment  and  so  in  effect,  that  to 
pass  without  deed  which  the  law  appointeth  shall  not 
pass  but  by  deed  Bac.  99.  Vide  4,  Cr.  224,  234,  8  Co. 
155. 

"Ambigtiiiv  of  words  by  matter  within  the  deed 
and  not  out  of  the  deed  shall  be  holpen  by  construction, 
or  in  some  cases  by  eK  ction,  but  never  by  an  avei  ment, 
but  rather  make  the  deed  void  for  uncertainty  8  Co. 
155  a.  As  if  a  man  give  land  to  ,[.  D.  and  J.  S  and  heirs 
and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their  heirs,"  or  give  land 
in  tail,  the  remainder  in  tail  with  a  proviso,  that  if  he  or 
they  or  any  of  them  do  any.  See-  it  cannot  be  averred  on 
this  clause,  that  the  restraint  was  only  on  him  in  the  re- 
mainder and  the  heirs  of  his  body  and  that  the  tenant 
in  tail  in  possession  was  meant  to  be  at  large,  Bac. 99. 

"When  the  uncertainty  cannot  be  helped  by  construc- 
tion or  intention  it  shall  be  holpen  by  election,"  as  if  I 
grant  ten  acres  of  \vood  in  salewhere  1  have  an  hundred 
acres;  whether  1  say  in  my  deed  or  not  that  I  grant 
out  of  my  100  acres,  yet  here  shall  be  an  election  in  the 
grantee,  which  10  he  will  take  and  the  reason  is  plain, 
for  where  the  thing  Is  only  nominated  by  quantity,  the 
presumption  of  the  law  is  that  the  parties  had  indiffer- 
ent intention,  which  should  be  taken  Bac.  100,  21,  C, 
L.  290,  8  Co.  155,  Hob.  32. 

"  But  if  the  atnbiguity  is  latent  as  if  I  grant  my  manor 
of  S.  to  I.  F.  and  I  have  two  manors  North  S  and  South 
S  this  ambiguity  is  matter  offact  and  shall  be  holpen  by 
averment,  whether  of  them  it  was  that  the  party  in- 
tended should  pass.  But  if  the  deed  recites  whereas  I 
am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North  S.  and  South  S.  and  I 
lease  you  one  manor  of  S  there  is  clearly  an  election, so 
if  the  recital  is  of  two  tenements  in  I),  and  one  is  leas- 
ed, these  cases  are  where  one  name  and  appellation 
denominates  divers  things. 

"  There  is  another  class  of  cases  where  the  same 
thing  is  Called  by  divers  names,  which  shall  be  holpen 
by  averment,  because  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the 
words,  the  variance  is  matter  of  fact,  but  the  avei-ment 
shall  not  be  of  intention,  because  it  doth  stand  with 
the  words,  for  in  the  case  of  equivocation  the  general 
intent  includes  both  the  special  and  therefore  stands 
with  the  records.  Bac-  101,  1  Mas  11,  12,  5,  Wh. 
336,  7,  S.  P. 

"  As  if  I  give  lands  to  Christs'  Church  in  Oxford,  and 
the  name  of  the  corporation  is  C.  C.  in  the  University 
of  O.,  this  shall  be  holpen  by  averment  because  there 
is  no  ambiguity  in  the  words."  Bac.  ICl  Hob.  32 
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These  are  the  illustrations  of  the  maxim,  "  Ambigui- 
tas  vei  borum  verificatione  suppletur,  nam  qiiod  ex  facto 
oritur  ambiguuni  verificatione  fadi,  tollitur,  by  a 
great  jurist  in  ancient  times  confrmably  to  which 
are  those  whicli  have  since  leceived  the  highest 
judicial  sanction.  When  a  latent  ambiguity  is  pro- 
duced in  tile  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  produced, 
that  is  by  parol  evidence,  it  ir.ust  be  dissolved  in  the 
same  way,  and  there  is  no  c:<se  for  admitting  it  to  show 
the  intention  upon  a  patent  ambiguity  on  the  face  of  the 
will.  They  are  all  cases  of  latent  amiiiguity  and  tlie 
objection  to  supply  the  impeifections  of  a  will  are 
founded  on  the  soundest  rules  of  policy  and  law  2  Cr. 
29.  It  would  be  full  of  great  inconvenience  that  none 
should  know  by  the  written  words  of  a  will  what  con- 
struction to  make  or  advise  to  give  but  that  it  should 
be  controlled  by  collateral  averments  out  of  the  will 
and  if  they  are  admitted  how  can  there  be  any  certain- 
ly, a  will  may  be  any  thing,  every  thing,  nothing.  1  J. 
C  234,  6  Conn  275.  The  statute  appointed  the  will  to 
be  in  writing  to  make  a  certainty,  anf!  shall  we  admit 
collate-al  atierments  and  pi  oofs  and  make  it  uttei  ly  un- 
certain, the  witnesses  and  not  the  testator  would  make 
the  will.    1  Mod.  210,  3  P.  VV.  354. 

"  If  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  evidence 
would  be  to  add  new  matter  to  the  will,  either  the  sub- 
ject of  the  devise,  or  the  nanie  of  a  devisee,  it  would 
also  authorise  the  striking  out,  of  what  was  contained 
in  an  executed  will,  and  thus  though  the  will  was  made 
in  form  by  the  testator  in  his  life  time,  it  would  be 
really  made  by  the  attorney  after  his  death  and  all  the 
guards  of  the  law  be  utterly  swept  away."  21,  C.  L. 
288,  92. 

The  established  rules  ol"  law  are  safer  guides  ir.  the 
administration  of  justice,  than  any  considerations  as  to 
their  bearing  on  any  particidar  case  of  supposed 
hardship;  anil  it  is  more  wholesome  to  struggle  not  to 
let  little  circumstances  take  a  case  otit  of  a  general  rule, 
than  to  struggle  by  them,  to  prevent  its  application. 
6  V.  641. 

As  lo  instructions  for  making  a  will  the  established 
rules  are. 

That  where  th;y  are  subscribed  as  preparatory  to  a 
will,  the  execution  of  the  will  supersedes  them,  and 
where  they  dilTer  the  presumption  is  that  the  testator 
adopted  the  alteration.  21,  C.  L.  292.  To  establish 
any  paper  as  a  testamentary  one,  the  court  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  testator  intended  it  to  be  a  part  of  his 
will,  and  if  there  is  more  than  one  paper  set  up  as  a 
will,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
cumulative.    Cond.  Eccl.  li.  452,  ib.  30,63, 

If  an  unfinished  draft  is  propounded  as  a  wdl,  it  must 
appear  that  the  deceased  was  prevented  from  executing 
it  by  invincible  necessity  or  the  act  of  God.  1  Cond, 
E.  U.  30,  1,  63,  S.  p.  3  Rawle20,  1. 

If  he  omits  to  transfer  a  provision  from  the  draft  to  the 
will,  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  parol  evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  dr:ift,wdiatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  court  as  to  the  actual  intention  or  hardship  of  the 
case,  though  when  the  ini'-take  was  pointed  out  to  the 
testator  he  proposed  to  insert  the  omitted  legacies  in 
the  formal  will,  but  as  he  did  not  do  it,  the  Court  could 
not  supply  the  defect.  1  Cond,  E.  R.  63,  4.  When 
an  instrinnent  is  executed  by  a  competent  person  he  is 
presumed  to  know  its  contents  and  eff^ct,  and  intend  to 
give  it  the  elTect  which  follows  from  its  contents  and 
construction.  3  Cond.  E.  K.  290,  4,  Cond.  E.  R.  209. 
Subsequent  instructions  intended  for  a  new  will,  duly 
prove<l  may  be  a  codiciUary  p'lper,  and  operate  as  a 
revocation  pro  tanto  <  f  a  former  executed  will.  I 
Cond.  E.  R  267,  9,  70,  3  Kawle  20. 

In  some  cases  instructions  may  be  given  in  evidence 
when  the  executed  will  is  ambiguous  on  the  face  of  it, 
as  to  the  person  devisee — as  a  bequest  to  "her."  The 
question  wsts  to  vvbom  the  rtjlej-ence  was — the  instruc- 


tions were  admitted  to  show  that  testator  had  directed 
the  legacy  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  and  that  her  name 
was  omitted  by  mistake  of  the  ?crivener,  1  Cond  E.  R. 

444.  55.  Hei^e  the  will  pointed  out  the  ambiguity,  and 
on  its  face  necessarily  referred  to  an  explanation  of  the 
intention  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "her,"  it  was 
a  case  of  an  ambiguity  helped  by  the  reference  in  the 
will  itself.  So  where  the  executed  will  was,  "I  give 
£60,000  in  legacies,"  which  were  enumerated  to  the 
amoimt  of  51,000,  it  then  gave  "  the  residue  4000" — 
miking  only  55,000  the  drnft  of  the  will  in  testatoi's 
handwriting,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  had  inserted  the 
date  of  the  will  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  w.is 
admitted  to  show  the  mistaken  omission  2  Cond,  E,  R. 
509.  12. 

Here  the  mistake  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  will, 
and  was  helped  by  reference.  So  where  the  20th  sheet 
of  a  will  was  missing,  and  it  appeared  from  the  19th 
and  21st  puges,  that  the  missing  sheet  was  necessary  to 
connect  them  as  a  component  part  of  the  will,  that  its 
omission  was  unintentional,  and  ihat  it  had  been  detach- 
ed by  accident — it  was  supplied  by  proof  of  instructions 
and  other  evidence,  2  Cond.  E.  R.  506.  21.  C.  L. 
294.  S.  C. 

So  where  a  paper  was  executed  in  1802,  declared  to 
be  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  1798,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  a  new  one  executed  In  1800;  these  facts 
were  admitted  to  show,  that  the  testator  intended  to 
refer  to  the  existing  will  of  1800,  and  had  by  mistake, 
referred  to  the  cancelled  one  of  1798, 1  Cond.  E.  R. 

445.  52. 

So  where  a  will  was  endorsed  "  plan  of  a  will,"  aad 
so  headed,  but  was  otherwise  perfect  and  complete, 
evidence  was  admitted  to  show  whether  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  will,  or  was  only  authenticated  as  instructions, 
1  Cond  E.  R,  452.  being  consistent  with  the  words  of 
the  will. 

So  where  a  deed  in  trnst  for  A  and  B  was  indeS- 
nite  as  to  the  parts  they  should  take,  a  deed  from  the 
trustee  defining  their  s':ares,  and  oiher  evidence  was 
admitted  to  show,  that  it  was  accoi  ding  to  the  intention 
of  the  parlies  who  intended  th  it  both  instruments, 
should  operate  as  one  deed,  17  S.  and  R.  110.  both  be- 
ing executed  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  distinclion  between  devises 
of  renl  and  personal  properly.  In  a  leading  case,  the 
testator  devised  his  estate  to  his  executors,  one  of 
whom  owed  him  by  bond  £3000,  evideece  was  cfTered 
to  show  that  he  instructed  the  scrivener  in  writing  to 
give  the  money  to  the  executor,  but  he  refused  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  will,  insistinp:  that  making  him  executor 
would  release  the  debt;  that  the  testator  took  counsel 
on  it,  who  gave  the  same  opinion,  in  confidence  of 
which  the  testator  executed  the  will  without  the  de- 
vise: the  evidence  was  not  received,  and  the  debtor 
executor  wms  decreed  to  pay  his  co-executor  one  half 
of  the  bond.  Talb,  240.  1,  On  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  tliey  refused  to  hear  the  evidence  read,  and 
affirmed  the  decree,  4-  B.  P.  C.  ISO.  4.  The  authority 
of  this  case  remains  unqucsllontd,  and  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly adopted  in  this  state.  2  Yeates  304.  7  S.  and 
R.  114,    1  J.  C,  235. 

It  matters  not  how  clear  and  full  the  instructions 
may  he,  or  that  they  are  signed  by  the  testator  and 
in  the  body  of  them  declared  to  be  a  will,  if  llie  exe- 
cuted will  contains  no  re.''erence  to  them,  and  is  on  its 
face  clear  of  ambiguity, as  to  the  subject  matter, 3  Cond. 
R.290.  4  Cond.  E.R.  209,  2  V.  ?<.B,  318,  6,  Conn,  27§. 
4  Dess,  215. 

Instructions  to  a  scrivener  cannot  be  given  in  evi 
deuce,  2  Vern.  98.  He  cannot  be  allowed  to  prove 
that  he  used  a  word,  with  a  meaning  different  fi  om  its 
import  of  the  true  meaning  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

7  S,  &  R.  113.  114. 

A  mistake  in  drafting  a  will  does  not  make  it  void, 

8  Conn.  265.   And  when  a  testator  declares  a  paper  to 
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be  his  will,  the  Court  must  take  it  as  it  is  written.  1 
Cond.E.R.  452.  5.  6.  Conn.  274.  5.  Mistakes  are  not  to 
be  supposed,  if  any  construction  that  is  agreeable  to 
reason  can  be  Ibund  out — the  will  that  is  in  writing- 
must  pass  the  land,  and  must  be  decided  by  what  is 
contained  in  it,  1  Atk.  415. 

The  written  declarations  of  a  testator  made  after  tlie 
will  are  not  evidence, 5  Bing.435.  15  C.L.  490.  8  Conn. 
264.  unless  the  paper  may  be  proved  as  a  codicilLiry, 
1  Cond.  E,  C.  267.  70.  or  a  testamentary  one,  6  V.  397. 
4  Dow.  p.  C.  89. 

A  paper  may  be  a  will  as  to  personal, though  not  as  to 
real  property,  here  and  in  England;  the  statute  of  wills 
of  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  requires  only  that  wills  should 
be  in  writing,  and  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perju- 
ries requires  subscribing  witnesses  only  to  wills  devising 
real  estate. 

Instructions  may  be  read  to  prove  that  testator  knew 
he  had  particular  relations — but  no  farther  to  prove 
what  he  meant  by  the  words  "poor  relations,"  1  V. 
231.  2. 

On  a  question  whether  the  devise  to  the  wife  was  in 
lieu  of  dower,  a  rough  draft  of  the  will  in  testator's 
hand  writing,  containing  the  devise  and  the  words  "  in 
lieu  of  dower,"  which  was  omitted  by  the  mistake  of 
the  scrivener — was  not  admitted.  2  Yeates  304. 

The  rule  deducible  from  these  cases,  is,  that  instruc- 
tions are  in  no  case  admissible  to  control  or  contradict 
the  plain  words  of  a  will,  or  to  supply  an  omission,  un- 
less there  is  something  on  the  face  of  the  executed 
will,  which  shows  a  mistake  or  omission  by  pointing  or 
referring  to  something  which  the  instructions  will  ex- 
plain. When  there  is  such  a  reference,  whether  the 
ambiguity  is  latent  or  patent,  it  may  be  removed  by  the 
instructions  or  otiier  matter  referred  to  or  point- 
ed out,  the  thing  referred  to  being  considered  as  con- 
nected with  the  will  by  the  reference,  so  as  to  bring  the 
case  within  the  rule,  "  id  certum  est  quod  cerium  reddi 
potest." 

But  when  the  will  is  ambiguous  in  its  words,  and 
contains  no  reference  to  any  thing  which  can  make  it 
certain,  or  on  its  face  admits  of  no  construction,  it  is 
void.  1  I.  C.  235.  56.  86.  3  Atk.  258.  3  S.  &  R. 
607.    7  S.  R.  114,    8  Co.  155. 

As  to  parol  or  extrinsic  evidence  the  rules  are  well 
settled. 

It  is  not  admissible  to  fill  up  a  blank,  2  Atk.  239.  3 
B.  C.  311.  13.  21.  C.  L.  291.  3.  or  the  omission  of  a 
devisee,  3  Atk.  257.  nor  to  supply  the  written  worils  of 
a  will,  it  must  be  construed  ex  visceribns  suis,l  Yeates, 
432.  2  Yeates,  304.  nor  to  explain  it  unless  it  refers  to 
something  dehors  of  so  ambiguous  a  nature  as  to  require 
explanation,  not  of  a  doubt  in  the  will,  but  a  doubt  on 
a  matter  out  of  the  will,  7  S.  &  R.  113.  14.  1 1.  C.  234. 
not  in  its  construction  but  its  factum,  3  Cond.  E.  R. 

290.  4.  Cond.  E.  R.  209.  21  C.L.  291. 

When  there  is  no  description  of  the  devisee  or  thing 
devised,  it  is  not  admissible,  nor  where  the  thing  de- 
vised, is  well  described  or  defined  in  terms  or  by 
reference,  in  orderto  embrace  what  is  not  so  described. 
As  a  devise  of  "  my  mimey,"  evidence  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  show  that  the  testator  intended  to  give  bonds, 
notes,  and  mortgages,  1  I.  C.  231.  4.  14  I.  R  9  14.  so 
of  a  devise  of  my  farm  in  the  occupation  of  A.  an  aver- 
ment that  he  iniended  to  pass  land  in  the  occupation 
of  B.  cannot  be  admitted,  11  J,  R.  212.  20.  14  C.  L 

291.  Godb.  IS. 

If  the  devise  has  a  certain  effect  and  operation  to 
pass  lands  at  the  place  described,  it  shall  not  be  extend- 
ed by  extrinsic  evidence  to  embrace  lands  elsewhere, 
unless  the  intention  can  be  collected  from  the  will  itself. 
21  C.  L.  290- 

A  new  description  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  will,  and  no  estate  can  pass  that  does  not 
answer  the  description  it  contains,  nor  can  evidence  be 
received  which  amounts  to  a  new  devise,  which  the 


testator  is  supposed  to  have  omitted,  or  to  add  words 
which  he  has  not  used,  21  C.  L.  291.  3  D.  &  E.  87.  or 
where  the  will  is  silent,  to  apply  it  to  a  new  subject 
matter  of  devise  or  new  devisee,  as  to  prove  that  the 
word  "  Gloucester"  was  omitted  by  mistake,  so  as  to 
make  the  lands  in  that  county  pass  by  the  will,  though 
not  referred  to.  21  C.  L.  292.  4.  Newberg  vs.  New- 
burgh,  in  Dom.  Proc  cited  but  is  admissible  where  a 
description  of  the  subject  matter  is  imperfect;  so  of  the 
devisee — or  where  the  description  is  true  in  part  but 
not  in  every  part,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  indication  on 
the  face  of  the  will  to  justify  the  application  of  the  evi- 
dence. 21  C.  L.  294. 

If  there  is  in  any  part  of  the  will  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion, it  shall  not  be  vitiated  by  any  mistaken  descrip- 
tion or  circumstance  for  "utile  per  inutile  non  vitiatur-" 

7  I.  R.  217.  1  M.  &  S.  301.  Vide  Bacon,  L.  T.  102,  &c. 
Reg.  25.  Or  if  it  can  be  collected  from  the  words  of  the 
will,  that  the  description  of  two  estates  has  been  trans- 
posed by  mistake — the  local  description  may  be  rej.-ct- 
ed  as  surplusage  for  "  falsa  demonstratio  non  mut," 
where  enough  appears  after  the  false  description  is  re- 
jected. 21  C.  L.  291.  4. 

"  An  averment  to  take  away  surplusage  is  good,  but 
not  to  increase  that  which  is  defective  in  the  will  of  the 
testator.  Godb.  131.  Hob.  32.  In  deciding  on  the  ad- 
mission of  evidence,  and  tlie  construction  of  wills,  the 
Court  will  look  to  the  situation  of  the  testator's  family 
when  it  w.as  made.  3  Dow.  P.  C.  68.  2  V.  217.  1 
Wash.Va.  56.  5.  and  of  the  property  he  owned,  in  order 
to  ascertain  to  whom  he  intended  to  give  it,  and  what 
he  intended  to  give  by  construing  the  words  consistent- 
ly with  tlie  state  of  his  Property  and  family,  but  not  to 
introduce  new  words  iiffo  the  will.  21  C.  L.  288  94. 
Or  to  strike  out  those  it  contains,  As  a  devise  of  all  my 
lands  In  the  Parish  of  C.  called  Hoplands,  to  my  son  J. 
If  he  dies  without  issue,  Hoplands  shall  remain  to  B. — 
Hoplands  was  an  entire  farm  extending  into  two  par- 
ishes, but  that  part  only  passed  which  was  in  C.  Cro. 
Jac.  22.  3. 

So  a  devise  of  my  lands  nf  Ashton,  or  at  Ashton, 
(which  mean  the  same  thing,)  other  lanrls  not  situate 
there,  will  not  pass  by  any  evidence  aliimde.  Dow. 
P.  C.  65.  87.  91.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  on  a  de- 
vise  of  "  his  freehold  and  real  estates,  in  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  coimty  of  Limerick."  The  testator  had 
a  small  estate  In  the  city,  but  none  in  the  county  of  L. 
but  had  estates  in  the  county  of  Clare,  yet  evidence  of 
his  intention  was  not  admissible,  to  show  thiithe  intend- 
ed to  .give  the  estates  in  the  county  of  C.  21  C.  L.  28. 
9.  8  Bingham  244. 

"  The  Court  cannot  do  for  a  testator  what  he  has  not 
done  for  himself"  1  Mas.  11.  12.  "  Or  make  a  will 
for  hirn  while  he  sleeps  in  his  grave,"  6  Coim.  174. 
and  they  cannot  receive  evidence  of  his  declarations 
before  of  after  the  making  of  the  will,    2  Vern.  9S. 

8  Conn.  264.  4  Wash.  265.  4  Dess.  215,  &c.  4  Gall. 172. 
1  Pet.  C.  C  87.  8  Wh.  211. 

Courts  of  law  have  always  been  jedous  of  admitting 
extrinsic  evidence  to  explain  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor, and  it  is  admitted  only  where  an  ambiguity  Is  intro- 
duced by  extrinsic  circumstances,  4  Dow.  P.  C  93.  or 
in  that  class  of  intermediate  cases,  referred  to  by  Lord 
Bacon  and  .lud.ge  Story,  which  partake  both  of  the 
character  of  latent  and  patent  ambiguity;  as  where  the 
words  are  clear,  but  admit  of  two  constructions,  consis- 
tently with  the  meaning.  Bacon  L.  T.  100.  1  Mas.  12. 
5  Wh.  336.  7.  S.  P.  2.  V.  217. 

The  admission  of  the  evidence  in  such  cases,  is  to 
give  effect  to  the  will,  by  removing  the  ambiguity,  4 
Dow.  P.  C.  93.  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  stands  well 
with  the  words  of  the  will.    8  Co.  155.  a. 

It  is  admitted  where  there  sre  two  persons  of  the 
same  name,  to  show  which  was  intended.  2  Atk  373.  5. 
and  686.    2  Dall.  70.  72.   8  Co.  155.  1  Wash.  Va.  55. 

Where  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  christian  or  surname 
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of  the  devisee,  2  V.  218.  2  Alk.  373.  Godb.  IT.  Co. 
Sc  liitt.  3.  a-  It  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  person  meant, 
Sw.  480.  In  c;)ses  of  resulting  tni-^ts,  2  Atk.  373.  1 
Vern  31.  n. 

Or  whei'e  tlie  testator  used  to  call  .lames,  "  .lackey," 
and  gave  a  le.iracy  lo  "  .lohii."  Amb.  175.   2  Dall.  70. 

1  V.  231.  So  where  he  liad  a  niece  named  "  Gertrude 
Yardley,"  whom  he  used  to  call  "  Gatty,"  and  often 
declared  he  would  do  well  for  her;  she  took  a  legacy 
given  to  "  Catherine  Rvanley" — there  being  no  such 
person  as  C.  E.  2  P.  W.  141.  3.  If  tlie  testator  errs  in 
the  name. and  not  in  tlie  person,  the  devise  is  not  hurt 
by  the  error.  Swinb.  480.  18. 

It  a  devise  is  made  to  the  church, it  shall  go  to  the  Pa 
ri.'h  church  ot  the  testator;  or,  if  lif  names  a  church  and 
there  are  divers  of  the  same  nanje,  it  shall  go  to  the 
one  where  he  usually  resorted:  so  if  lo  "  the  poor,"  it 
shall  go  to  the  pnor  of  his  parish.  Swinb.  489.  Or  if 
he  was  a  refuj;ee,  and  devises  to  the  poor  generally,  it 
shall  be  intended  to  mean  poor  refugees  of  the  same 
nation  v/ith  himself,  Amb.  422.  2  Rop.  on  Leg.  147.  or 
to  the  charity  school,  and  if  there  were  two  in  the 
place,  the  legacy  went  to  one  of  the  children  of  which 
testator  was  lond,and  to  whom  he  had  declared  he  would 
leave  something  at  his  death.  1  P.  W.  674.  5. 

The  Court  will  look  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  testator,  to  ascertain  his  intention,  2  Eq. 
C.  Ab.  366.  2  V.  213.  the  use  to  which  the  thing  de- 
vised had  been  applied,  3  P.  VV.  145  and  the  associa- 
tion of  the  testator  with  one  of  the  persons  of  the  same 
name,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  legacy,  2  Dall    70.  2, 

2  Vern.  593-    1  Vern  31. 

On  the  same  princij)le,  the  Court  will  look  to  the 
testator's  property,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he  in- 
tendi-d  to  devise,  1  Wash.  Va.  55,  &.c. 

As  wliere  he  had  no  real  es  ate  of  his  own,  but  had  a 
power  of  appointment  over  real  estate,  and  devised  "all 
his  real  estate,"  it  will  pass  the  latter,  otherwise  the 
will  would  be  inoperaiive.  Hob.  160.  6.  &  176.  3  S. 
&  l{.  111.  15.  1  Rawle  249.  Se.ton  vs.  Kuhen,  2  V. 
jr.  589.    21  O.  L.  292. 

So  wheie  one  devised  all  his  freehold  houses  in  a 
street,  but  had  no  freth.i'd  houses  there,  tliough  he  h:id 
leasehold  houses  there,  the  latter  passed  by  the  will. 
1  P.  W.  286.  21  C  L.  292.  2.  Leo.  Talb.  153.  3. 
p.  W.  586. 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  devise  shows  the  intention  of  the 
testator  in  substance,  though  it  is  defective  in  circum- 
stances, ortlieyfail  Hob.  32,  As  a  devise  of  "my  T. 
farm  in  the  orcu patio:'  of  A."  it  appeared  that  only 
part  was  in  his  occupati'  n,  yet  as  the  T.  farm  was  a  suf- 
ficient description,  tlie  whole  passed.  1.  M.  &  S,  301. 
So  wheie  he  owned  a  house  in  4th  s'reet,  occupied  by 
A.  and  devised  "  his  house  in  3d  street,  occupied  by 
A."  the  house  in  4th  street  passed,  2  Wash.  475.  6. 

Forthese  pui-poses  extrinsic  evidence  is  admissible  to 
correct  mistakes  or  remove  ambiguities,  by  referring  to 
the  facts  and  circumstances  on  which  the  will  is  predi- 
cated, to  apply  the  words  and  written  intention  of  the 
testator  to  the  devisee  and  thing  devised,  and  thus  to 
effectuate  the  declared  objects  of  the  testator  consis- 
tently with  his  will. 

But  when  the  evidence  offered  does  not  remove  the 
doubt  completely,  then  it  is  inadmissible,  3  Cond.  E.  R. 
290.  4  Cond,  K.  R.  209.  for  if  admitting  its  truth,  there 
is  a  doubt  on  the  words  of  the  will,  it  is  void,  for  uncer- 
tainly by  the  judgment  of  the  law,  and  no  averment 
dehors  c  m  make  that  good  which  upon  consideration 
of  the  deed,  is  apparent,  to  be  void. 

If  the  averment  which  is  out  of  the  will  stands  well 
with  its  words,  it  shall  be  tried  by  the  country,  if  other- 
wise it  is  matter  of  law.  8  Co.  155.  a. 

On  a  subject  which  has  so  often  arisen  in  Courts  of 
l.iW  and  equity  as  this  has,  there  is  a  multitude  of  cases 
in  which  gfneral  piinclples  have  been  settled  or  recog- 
nised from  the  passage  of  the  statutes  of  wills  that  have 


never  been  departed  from;  we  have  noticed  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  leading  ones,  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  eJiiirely  satisfactory  in  their  application  to 
this  cuse. 

Here  is  a  perfect  will  duly  and  fully  proved,  which 
wholly  omits  any  disposition  of  the  land  in  question; 
there  is  no  ambiguity  on  its  face  wh^ch  can  make 
it  void;  the  revoking  clause  is  absolute,  unquali- 
fied, and  without  exception;  we  can  therefore  establi.sh 
no  other  paper  or  part  of  a  paper  as  the  will  of  the  tes- 
tator, without  directly  expunging  the  clause  of  revoca- 
tion. There  is  no  latent  ambiguity  which  arises  from  the 
application  of  the  words  of  the  will  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  devise,  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  devised;  the  evi- 
dence relied  on,  dots  not  "  stand  well  \v\\h  the  words 
of  the  will,"  it  is  wholly  extrinsic  and  dehors  the  will, 
which  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  estate  in  the  home- 
stead, contains  neither  a  devisor,  a  devisee,  or  any  thing 
devised.  To  make  out  the  existence  of  either,  we 
must  introduce  into  the  body  of  the  will,  a  clause  from 
the  instructions  to  which  no  reference  is  made,  which 
cannot  be  connected  with  it  by  any  construction,  but 
is  a  new  subject  matter  of  devise  wholly  foreign  from 
the  will.  This  is- a  fatal  objection  to  the  title  of  tlie  de- 
fendant, which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  Court  with- 
out overrliling  the  best  established  rules  and  principl<-s 
of  law  in  tlie  construction  of  the  statutes  of  wills  in  Eng- 
land, adopted  in  this  country  in  their  application  to  our 
own  acts  of  Assemby.  Vide  1  Rawle  120.  1. 

If  in  the  adjudged  cases,  we  had  found  any  judicial 
precedent  to  authorise  us  to  add  tiiis  clause  to  the  exe- 
cuted will,  we  sliould  have  felt  at  liberty  to  have  fol- 
lowed it,  as  it  would  have  accorded  with  vvliat  we  are 
satisfied  « as  the  actual  intention  of  the  testator,  as 
proved  by  the  witnesses  to  the  instructions  or  rough 
draft,  as  well  as  the  general  understanding  of  the  fami- 
ly,appearing  by  their  assent  to  the  decree  of  the  Regis- 
ter's Court,  and  their  petition  to  the  legislature  to  sup- 
ply the  omission,  to  insert  the  devise  in  the  will. 

Rut  in  every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  case, 
there  are  difficulties  which  cannot  be  overcome.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  justif)'  us  in  striking  out 
the  revoking  clause  of  the  executed  vviil,  it  must  remain 
as  an  operative  clause,  and  while  it  remains  we  can  ad- 
ji|(!ge  no  other  paper  to  be  his  will,  if  however  this  ob- 
jection to  the  defendant's  title  cotdd  be  removed  the 
others  are  insuper:cble.  The  evidence  removes  no  doubt 
or  ambiguity  which  existed  without  it;  the  only  defect 
which  it  couh'  cure  is,  tlie  want  of  a  clause  devising  the 
homestead;  but  as  the  will  is  wholly  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  effect  of  the  evidence  is  to  make  a  new  de- 
vise, not  to  explain  a  doubtful  phrase  or  word  in  the 
will.  1  Rawle  120.  1.  This  would  be  more  than  filling 
a  b'ank  by  extrinsic  averments,  fur  it  would  be  to  sup-, 
ply  the  three  indispensible  requisites  of  a  will,  by  col- 
lateral proof  out  of  the  will,  when  the  law  directs  that 
they  shall  appear  in  writing  in  the  body  of  the  will. 

1  hat  which  is  executed  contains  no  disposition  which 
affects  the  case;  there  is  no  devisor,  devisee,  or  thing 
devised,  without  declaring  the  law  lo  be,  that  instruc- 
tions or  the  rough  draft  of  a  will  are  not  su  perseded  by 
a  perfect  executed  instrument,  and  that  the  latter  shall 
not  he  I'eferred  to  a  change  of  intention  when  they  dif- 
fer, but  shall  be  controlled  by  the  former.  Admitting 
that  the  nmission  to  transfer  the  devise  from  the  draft, 
to  the  will, was  a  mistake  in  the  scrivener, or  of  the  tes- 
tator, it  is  a  case  which  ha.s  often  occurred  and  repeat- 
edly decided  to  be  incurable,  uidess  there  is  some  alle- 
gation of  fraud  or  imposition  practised  on  thetestator, 
neither  of  which  is  alleged  in  this  case.  The  conse- 
quences of  an  omission  to  make  a  will  at  all,  or  to  dis- 
pose of  any  particular  part  of  a  man's  estate,  is  not  to 
authorise  a  court  and  jury  to  make  such  an  one  as  they 
may  think  he  intended  to  make,  but  omitted  to  dp  it 
by  mistake; — that  would  be  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  of 
wills,  and  introducing  the  very  evils  against  which  they 
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were  intended  to  guard,  produce  most  utter  confusion  in 
titles  depending  on  dispositions  of  property  which  were 
to  operate  after  the  death  of  the  owner.  Tliere  may 
be  cases  of  haidship  growing- out  of  the  application  of 
the  law  to  special  cases  of  Individuals,  tiiey  however 
are  of  trifling  consideration  when  contrasted  witii  the 
general  mischiefi  whicli  would  pervade  society  if  there 
was  no  certainly  in  the  law. 

If  men  intend  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  wil!  in 
a  particular  way, and  do  not  do  it  in  the  manner  pointed 
-out  by  law,  they  die  intestate;  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
law,  it  is  in  the  testator;  the  liard^hip  which  it  may 
cause  to  the  intended  object  of  his  bounty, is  not  visita- 
ble on  the  administrators  of  the  law  who  must  act  with- 
in the  line  defined  by  the  legislature.  If  the  law  is  un- 
just, it  must  be  amended  by  the  legislative  department 
of  the  government,  you  and  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
what  the  law  is,  they  must  declare  what  it  ought  to  be. 
In  the  decision  of  causes  we  have  our  appropriate  du- 
ties; it  is  yours  to  declare  what  facts  are  proved  by  the 
evidence  before  you;  it  is  ours  to  declare  what  the  law 
is  upon  the  evidence  offered  or  the  facts  found.  Iivlhis 
case,  there  is  no  question  of  fact;  the  truth  of  nil  the 
evidence  is  admitted;  it  is  upon  paper  showing  for  it- 
self; it  admits  of  no  doubt.  You  can  find  nothing  more 
than  that  Edward  Briiiton  intended  to  devise  his  home- 
stead to  James;  that  he  put  that  intention  into  writing, 
by  instructions  or  rough  draft,  and  intended  to  insert  it 
in  the  wll;  but  that  by  mistake,  or  some  oiher  cause, 
it  was  not  done. — Yet  you  cannot  find  that  he  did  not 
make  the  executed  wdl;  that  he  did  not  revoke  all 
former  wills,  or  tliat  the  last  one  contains  every  clause 
whicIi  disposes  of  the  remainder  to,  James,  or  shows  any 
mistake  in  its  body.  The  facts  which  you  can  find  are 
out  of  the  will;  they  cannot  be  introduced  into  it  by 
any  power  save  that  of  the  testator;  they  cannot  be 
deemed  a  new  will  as  they  existed  before  the  execu- 
tion of  the  autlieniicated  one;  they  cannot  amount  to  a 
will  by  themselves,  because  the  paper  is  revoked,  nor 
be  connected  with  the  existing  will,  which  contains 
not  the  least  reference  to  the  matter.  The  law  there- 
fore adjudges  the  evidence  to  be  entirely  insufficient  to 
establish  as  the  will  of  Edward  Brinton,any  other  paper 
than  the  one  he  executed. 

The  counsel  of  the  defendant  has  endeavoured  to  take 
his  case  out  of  the  general  rules  of  law, by  the  force  of  the 
introductory  clause — "  as  to  what  worldly  estate  God 
has  been  pleased  to  bless  me  with, I  give  and  dispose  of 
in  the  following  manner,"  which  he  considers  as  indicat- 
ing an  intention  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estate  by  that 
will,  and  that  the  omission  to  do  it  is  an  ambiguity 
which  can  be  explained  and  cured  by  averment  of  ex 
trinsic  matter.  I  here  is  no  authority  for  giving  such 
operation  to  this  clause  as  to  let  in  evid  nee  of  a  devise 
not  referred  to  in  the  will;  the  hw  is  well  settled  that 
an  introductory  clause  will  not  by  its  own  force, enlarge  ' 
an  estate  given  in  the  body  of"  the  will,  nor  for  such 
purpose  be  attached  to  a  subsequent  devising  clause  so 
as  to  give  it  a  wider  range.  1  Rawle  415. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  where  the  words  of 
the  devise  admit  of  passing  a  greater  interest  than  for 
life,  Courts  will  lay  hold  of  the  introductory  clause,  to 
assist  them  in  ascertaining  the  intention.  10  Wh  228  9 
■i  Wash.  195. 

It  is  carried  down  to  the  devising  clause,  in  order  to 
show  the  intention,  but  will  not  of  itself  give  a  fee.  8. 
S.  8c  H.  289.  Nor  carry  an  estate  that  is  clearly  omit- 
ted; but  if  it  be  dubious  whether  it  be  omitted  or  not, 
It  will  help  the  interpretation.  1  Dall.  225.  Vide  1 
Rawle  4 15. 

_  In  this  case,  there  is  no  devising  clause  to  which  the 
introductory  words  can  be  carried;  if  we  give  them  any 
effect,  It  will  be  to  make  them  the  will  itself,  by  repub- 
lishing and  establishing  a  revoked  paper;  this  would  be 
to  overrule  all  authority,  and  to  reverse  everv  settled 


principle  which  governs  the  construction  of  wills.  A 
clause  which  cannot  connect  a  devise  for  life  with  one 
in  fee,  cannot  by  its  own  force  create  a  fee  where  no 
devise  is  made. 

■  Besides,  if  we  consider  it  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
the  testator  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estate,  it  will  not  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  defendant;  for  the  declared  in- 
tention is  to  dispose  of  it  by  that  will,  and  not  a  former 
one;  it  contains  no  reference  to  any  other  paper,  and 
declares  that  he  disposes  of  his  estate  in  the  following 

I  manner— that  is  as  the  will  directs,  and  none  other.  

The  utmost  meaning,  therefore,  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble, is  to  show  that  as  to  the  land  in  question,  he  had 
not  fully  executed  his  first  intention  declared  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  will— in  other  words,  he  has  not  devised 
the  fee  simple,  and  has  left  it  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  law. 

It  is,  lastly,  contended  that  connecting  the  other  evi- 
de  nee  with  the  executed  wdl,  such  a  case  is  presented 
as  will  authorise  the  Court  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
evident  intention  of  the  testator. 

As  a  Court  of  law,  we  have  no  power  to  reform  any 
instruments;  we  must  decide  upon  them  accordinir  to 
their  legal  construction,  effect,  and  operation,  apparent 
on  their  face,  or  with  the  aid  of  such  evidence  as  is  ad- 
missible  by  the  rules  of  law  to  explain  them.  Courts 
of  Equity  will  reform  instruments  made  to  carry  into 
effect  the  contracts  and  agreements  of  parties  accord- 
ing to  their  original  intention,  the  agreement  being  the 
standard  of  right  and  equity  between  the  parties,  will 
be  carried  into  effect,  notwithstanding  any  defect  in  the 
instrument  adopted  as  its  execution.  Yet  where  an  in- 
strument has  been  deliberately  executed  by  the  parties, 
under  a  mistaken  opinion,  of  both  as  to  its  legal  effect 
a  Court  of  Equity  will  not  reform  it,  though 'it  fails  to 
effectuate  their  intention.  1  Pet.  1.  17. 

But  there  is  no  analogy  between  these  and  cases  of 
wills,  there  is  no  antecedent  or  existing  standard  by 
wdiich  to  reform  the  instrument  made  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  final  and  last  will  of  a  testator;  unlike  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  which  requires  the  meeting  of  two 
minds  to  give  it  efficacy;  a  will  is  the  written  declara- 
tion of  the  party,  proved  by  two  witnesses,  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  the  testator's  property.  It  then 
becomes  its  own  standard;  the  only  evidence  of  the  will 
and  volition  of  the  testator  which  a  Court  of  law  or 
equity  can  notice.  The  intention  must  be  found  in  its 
body,  and  when  once  ascertained,  cannot  be  altered  by 
any  other  power  than  that  which  formed  and  expressed 
it  in  writing. 

In  cases  of  contracts,  Courts  of  Equity  act  upon  the 
conscience  of  a  party,  by  compelling  him  to  execute  it 
in  good  faith,  according  to  the  intention  with  which  it 
is  made;  but  they  do  not  assume  the  power  of  altering 
or  reforming  original  agreements  diflTerently  from  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  the  extent  of  their  power  is  to 
correct  any  instrument,  reducing  it  to  writing,  or  exe- 
cuted  to  carry  it  into  effect  contrary  to  the  true  mean- 
ing and  intention  of  the  contracting  parties. 

In  cases  on  wills,  the  executed  declaration  of  inten- 
tion made  according  to  the  forms  and  solemnities  en- 
joined by  law,  is  the  standard  of  right  by  all  the  rules  of 
law  as  well  as  equity,  between  the  heir  at  law  and  the 
devisee,  which  no  Court  can  alter,  modify,  construe,  or 
reform,  on  any  other  evidence  of  intention,  than  can  be 
collected  from  its  words,  as  the  testator  has  made  and 
declared  it,  So  all  courts  and  juries  are  bound  to  take 
and  respect  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  revoking 
all  others,  and  passing  only  such  estate  as  it  professes  to 
dispose  of,  or  such  as  by  construction  can  be  brought 
within  its  provisions.  We  must  take  this  will  as  we 
find  it,  and  notwithstanding  any  evidence  which  hag 
been  received,  feel  bound  to  declare  that  it  does  not 
devise  the  property  in  question  to  the  defendant.  The 
consequence  is,  that  your  verdict  ought  to  be  for  the 
Plaintiff,  for  the  seven  undivided  ninth  parts. 
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GIRARD  TRUSTS. 

In  compliance  with  the  24th  section  of  the  will  of  Ste- 
phen Gii'ard,  the  Treasurei-  of  the  Girard  Trusts,  has 
prepared  the  following  condensed  Statement  of  the 
affairs  of  lha  Estate. 

1st.  Stocks  and  Loans  appropriated  for  eortstrur.ting  and 
maintaining  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans. 

6331  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Bank  of  the 

United  States  664,715 

8  certificates  for  Loans  to  the  State  of 

Pennsylvania  1,221,785 

1  certificate  for  Loans  to   the  City 

Corporation  113,500 


§2,000,000 


2«/.  Stocks  and  Loans  apprnpriated  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Eastern  Front  of  the  City  and  Delaware 
Avenue. 

3  certificates  for  Loans  to  the  State  of 
Pennsy  Ivania 

8  certificates  for  Loans  lo  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navig-ation  Company 

3  certificates  fnr  Luans  to  the  Mount 
Carbon  Rail  Road  Cumpany 

1  certificates  for  Loans  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor 
22  shares  of  Stock   in  the  Insurance 

Company  of  Pennsylvania 
50  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Philadelphia 
Insurance  Company 
100  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Delaware  In- 
surance Company 

1  certificate  for  Loan  to  the  City  Cor- 
poration 


61,404 

33 

276,484 

00 

30,000 

00 

25,000 

00 

11,000 

00 

4,166 

67 

4,200 

00 

87,745 

00 

^500, 000  00 

3c?.  Loan  appropriated  to  purchase  Fuel  for  Poor  White 
Housekeepers  and  Roomlteepers  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

1  certificate  for  Loans  to  the  Schuylkill 

Navigation  Company  ■         glO.OOO  00 

4i/t.  Stocks  and  Loans,  comprising  the  Residuary  Fund. 

1  certificate  for  Loan  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania 
948  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States 

1  certificate  for  Loan  to  the  Franklin 

Institute 

2200  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Schuylkill 
Navigi!tion  Company 
102  shares  of  Stock  in  tlie  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  Company 

2  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Germantown 

Turnpike  Company 
10  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Schuylkill 
Permanent  Bridge  Company 
100  shares  of  Stock  in  the  Philadelphia 
Exchange  Company 
Cash  received    from  old  Bank  of  the 
United    States,  five   extra  dividends 
(loaned  temporary  to  the  cily)  1,943  40 


,104  13 


The  follov^ing  Account  Current  exhibits  a  condensed 
Statement  of  the  Cash  Account,  embracing  the 
amount  of  Dividends,  Interest  and  Rent  of  Real 
Estate  received,  and  payments  made  to  the  various 
objects,  for  the  year  1834. 


752 

13 

183 

60 

800 

00 

264,000 

00 

10,200 

00 

95 

CO 

130 

00 

10,000 

00 

Dr. 

To  cash  paid  for  repairs  of  Real  Estate  12,143  87 
the  Girard  College              114,077  27 

appropriation  for  Paving  9,229  47 
appropriation  for  Culvert, 
&c.,  at  the  Drawbridge 

Dock  2.122  05 
appropriation   for  Stores, 

Dock, &.C.  near  Schuylkill  12,529  36 
appropriations  for  Rail  road 

in  Broad  street  4,228  55 
Annuities  g3, 900  and  in  ad- 
vance for  1835,  g400  4,300  00 
Delaware  Avenue  3,112  86 
appropriation  for  incidental 

expenses  1,656  95 
appropriation  for  taxes  and 

water  rents  10,473  42 

Lands  in  Erie  county  279  29 

Lands  in  Schuylkill  county  864  63 

appropriation  for  Salaries  4,000  00 
the  Ciiy  Treasurer  a  temporary 

loan  to  the  City  16,000  00 
for  Fuel  for  Poor  Housekeepers  594  18 
appropriation  for  City  Po- 
lice      _  26,322  53 
appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
,         lege                          _  1,415  99 
appiopriation  for  Lands  in 
I'ennnylvania   and  Ken- 
tucky       _  1,192  15 
Lands  in  Louisiana  1,231  14 
P.  Fox  for  rent  of  meadow 
in  Moyamensing  100  00 
rent  ol  Lot  in  Jones'  alley, 
§45,  Constable  Com.  col- 
lecting g;i  9  32  64  82 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  31st  Dec.  1834  1,182  34 


C 


for 
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By  cash  in  the  Treasury  January  1st, 

1834  4,899  49 

received  for  rents  of  Real  Estate     62,856  38 

for  Interest  on  Mount  Carbon 

Rail  Road  Loan  1,800  00 

for  Interest  on  City  Loan  '  8,815  00 

for  Interesi  on  Loan  to  the  Guar- 
dians of  ihe  Poor  1,250  00 

for  Interest  on  Loans  to  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company     15,076  20 

for    Interest  on    Loan   to  the 

Franklin  Institute  50  00 

for  Dividend  on  Stock  of  the 

Bank  of  the  United  States  44,317  00 

for  Dividend  on  Stock  of  the 
Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge 
Company  11  00 

for  Interest  on  State  Loans  56,180  68 

for  Dividend  on  Stock  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Insurance  Com- 
pany 880  00 

for  Dividend  on  Stock  in  the 

Delaware  Insurance  Company  280  00 

for  Dividend  on  Stock  in  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany 10,450  00 

for  old  Lumber  sold  from  the 

Girard  College  100  50 

of  the  City  Treasurer,  tempora- 
ry Loan  returned  16,000  00 

Interest  on  temporary  Loans  2,071  05 

for  Dividends  on  the  Stock  in 
the  Germantown  Turnpike 
Company  6  00 
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Bj  cash  for  Lands  in  Schuylkill  county, 
amount  returned  by  the  Com- 
mittee ,1  42 

for  repairs  Real  estate  and  ma- 
terials 2  75 

for  use  of  a  Battering  Ram  53  00 

five  extra  Dividends  of  Stock  in 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States  1,943  40 

Dividend  on  Stock  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Insurance  office  75  00 


g227,120  87 

BENJAMIN  JONES,  Jr. 
Treasurer  of  tlie  Girard  Trusts. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  31,  1834. 

Sialement  of  the  Estimate  Amount  of  Income  from  Rents, 
Interest  and  Dividends  fur  the  year  1835. 

interest  and  Dividends  from  the  College 

Fund  $102,780  00 

Interest  and  Dividends  from  the  Dela- 
ware Avenue  Fund  25,500  00 

Interest  from  the  Fuel  Fund  for  Poor 

Housekeepers  454  44 

Interest,  Dividends  and  Rents 
from  the  Residuary  Fund,  ap- 
plicable to  the  City  Holice  and 
Improvement  of  the  City  Pro- 
perty, as  follows: 

Rents  Irom  Real  Estate  in  the  City  §54,000 

Rents  from  Real  Estate  inCoates' 

street  3,800 

Rents  from  Farms  in  Passyunk 

and  Moj'ameHsing  &,QQQ 

Enterest    and   Dividends  from 

Stocks  and  Loans  11  000 


From  which  is  to  be  deducted. 
Annuities, Taxes, Water  renls. 
Salaries,  Repairs  and  Materials 
for  Real  Estate, and  Incidental 
Expenses,  estimated  at 


84,800 


37,500 


47,300  00 
$176,034  44 


The  above  Statements  and  Accounts  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Girard  Estates- 

JOSHUA  LIPPINCOTT, 

President  of  the  Board. 

Philadelphia,  January  3,  1835. 


PHILADELPHIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
Friday,  the  16th  inst.at  7  o'clock,  P.M.  the  President, 
THOMAS  P.  COPE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair,  and 
A.  G-  Ralston,  Esq.  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  President  presented  the  annual  Report  of  the 
Director?,  as  follows: 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade, in 
obedience  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  Association,  pre- 
sent the  annual  report  of  their  proceedings. 

The  tiumerous  subjects  presented  to  their  attention, 
all  tending  to  promote  the  internal  interests  and  trade 
of  otir  state,  have  received  that  degree  of  consideration 
which  the  magnitude  of  the  objectdemanded— and  they 
hope  to  show  by  the  view  they  will  now  exhibit  of  the 
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present  attitude  of  those  subjects,  that  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  by  you,  at  the  last  election,  has 
not  been  disregarded. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  exertions  of 
our  neighbors,  whose  unceasing,  but  honest  efforts,  are 
directed  to  augment  their  trade  with  the  interior  at  our 
expense,  nor  should  it  fail  to  claim  our  constant  atten- 
tion, that  they  are  active  and  powerful,  possessing 
vast  resources,  abundant  capital,  and  great  enterprise; 
these  means,  important  as  they  are  in  securing  to  our 
rivals  their  full  share  of  the  trade  from  the  great  West, 
should  not,  and  the  Directors  believe,  will  not  produce 
the  least  effect  to  dampen  the  zeal  of  our  own  citizens 
m  their  cause,  but  on  the  contrary,  will  stimulate  every 
one  to  embark,  freely  and  earnestly  in  the  noble  com- 
petition, by  which  we  trust,  both  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  will  succeed,  and  thus  the  great  interests  of 
our  common  cotmtry  will  be  essentially  promoted. — 
Pennsylvania,  however,  is  not  to  take  an  Iiumble  share 
in  this  great  work;  her  situation — her  wealth — her  in- 
telligence— and  her  experience  all  forbid  the  idea; — 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  to  lead,  and  continue  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  trade  "which  she  has  for  so  many  years 
enjoyed,  v/ith  a  mutual  benefit  to  herself,  and  the  por- 
tion of  countr)'  from  whence  it  came.  How,  or  in  what 
manner  can  this  ijreat  object  be  most  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually accomplished,  is  the  question? 

In  answering  this  inquiry, the  Board  begs  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  will  be  recollected,  that  last  winter,  great 
exertions  were  made,  under  measures  emanating  from 
the  Board,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  State,  to  the  junction  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Canals,  an  object,  which,  in  the  opinuin  of  your  Di- 
rectors, is  deemed  of  paramount  necessity.  Though 
success  did  not  then  (fiom  causes  which  need  not  here 
be  enumerated,)  attend  those  exertions,  it  is  still  be- 
lieved that  a  favorable  impression  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  our  Representatives,  in  relation  to  this  impor- 
tant work,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  an  early 
opportunity  will  be  embraced,  at  the  present  session, 
to  make  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  Pennsylvnia 
Canal  to  the  Ohio  State  line.— It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  original  Directors  of  this  association, 
appointed  Deiegaies  to  the  Warren  Convention,  to  ob- 
tain information  in  regard  to  this  subject,  upon  which 
reliancs  could  be  placed;  and  the  valuable  report  of 
those  gentlemen,  proves,  the  measure  to  have  been 
equally  wise  and  beneficial.    The  Directors  giving  it 
their  entire  confidence,  caused  one  thousand  copies  to 
be  printed  and  distributed,  and  they  doubt  not.  It  has 
enlightened  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  subject. 
I  he  Directors  afier  examining  all  the  evidence  before 
them,  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  as  to  a  proper 
route  for  this  junction,  but  Ihey  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  their  opinion,  on  this  point, is  at  variance  with 
that  of  several  highly  respectable  gentlemen  in  Ohio.— 
There  are  two  routes  proposed.    The  one,  the  Ma- 
honing, or  northern;  and  the  other,  the  Sandy  and  Bea- 
ver, or  soutliern  route;  of  these  two,  your  Directors  do 
not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  former.    On  this  subject, they 
have  been  favored  with  visits  from  friends  of  the  latter 
route,  and  have  given  their  statements  the  most  respect- 
ful consideration.    These  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  opinions  of  the  Engineers  of  tiie  (Company, appoint- 
ed to  make  an  additional  survey  of  this  route;  but  we 
are  constrained  to  declare,  that  we  do  not  perceive  in 
our  further  investigation  of  this  matter,  any  reason  to 
change  our  former  deliberate  judgment.    In  confirma- 
tion of  our  decision,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the 
warmest  partlzans  of  the  southern  route,  that  artificial 
reservoirs  of  water  must  be  constructed,  should  that 
route  be  adopted;  and  your  Directors  feel  assured  that 
If  there  be  another  route,  on  which  such  a  resort  Is  not 
required,  it  should  have  the  preference.    That  i-oute  is 
believed  to  exist  by  the  Mahoning  Valley.    The  Di- 
rectors are  desirous  that  the  Association  should  under- 
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stand,  that  all  their  views  and  feeliiicf  on  this  subject, are 
governed  exclusively,  by  the  desire  to  select  the  best 
routes  not  an  individual  or  local  fct ling' exists  in  the 
breast  of  either  oftliein.  and  they  feel  anxious  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  for  the  pei'mant  nt  g-'iod  of  all 
parties  interested;  and  f)i-  the  furtherance  of  this  i^reat 
point,  the  Commit'.ee  of  Correspondejice  witli  the  Pitts- 
burij  and  Oliio  delegates  to  the  Warren  Convention 
have  been  instructed  to  send  delegates  to  Coluinbus 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Oliio, 
to  endeavour  to  promote  vvhatthe  Directors  believe  to 
be  the  Views  of  this  Association,  to  obtain  their  co-ope- 
ration Vk-ith  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  to  cffrct  the 
proposed  Junction;  for  this  duty,  gentlemen  eminently 
competent  to  the  purpose  have  been  selected,  and  this 
Board  have  a  perfect  confidence  in  their  zeal,  as  well  as 
their  capat  ily  to  accomplish,  as  f..r  as  their  in 
fliience  and  exertions  may  extend,  this  great  object. — 
Attempts  at  I larrisburg',  will  also  be  made  during  the 
winter,  whicli  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be 
met  by  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  a  hearty  concurrence 
in  our  views,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  Such 
then,  is  the  condition  of  this  proposed  improvement. — 
'1  he  Directors  could  not  say  less  on  a  subject  so  impor- 
tant; more  they  need  not  say  than  to  recnmmen<l  it  to 
the  persevering  attention  of  this  association,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  whom  the  association  may  please  to 
select  as  their  successors. 

In  February  last,  a  standing  committee,  denominated 
the  "Portage  Rail  Road  Committee,"  was  appointed  by 
the  Board,  (or  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures 
as  tiiey  might  deem  proper  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  merchandize  over  tlie  Allegheny  mountain;  in  the 
month  of  May,  complaints  were  heard  of  delays,  &c  ; 
this  Committee  were  then  instructeil  to  investigate  tlie 
facts  and  ma^e  report  thereon;  this  duty  was  (iromptly 
attended  to;  and  the  Committee  reported  at  the  suc- 
ceeding stated  meeting,  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  these  complaints;  they  were  such  as  usualh  at- 
tend new  and  unfinished  works;  this  report  was  given 
to  you  through  the  newspapers  of  the  day;  since  that 
time,  the  Board  are  without  evidence  of  delay  or  incon- 
venience from  the  same  source,  and  as  the  Mountain 
Rail  Road  will  be  completed  for  the  reception  of  its 
vast  trade  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  ca- 
nals, your  Directors  do  not  anticipate  any  disappoint- 
ment another  season  froin  similar  causes. 

The  Inspection  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  have  had 
the  attention  of  your  Directors.  You  are  all  aware  tliat 
these  enactments,  the  expediency  of  winch  has  been 
generally  doubted,have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  trade 
and  internal  improvements  of  our  state;  it  will  be  vain 
that  you  n)ake  l!ail  l{oads  and  Canals  to  attract  and  fa- 
cilitate commerce  within  our  State,  if  you  endiarrass 
the  articles  composing-  it  with  annoying  exaction-i.  It 
may  be  the  wish  of  the  Merchants  or  Agriculturists 
of  the  neighboring  .slates,  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
improvements,  to  send  articles  of  their  produce  to  such 
markets  as  they  may  think  pi  oper;  but  if  we  oblige  them 
to  incur  exira  expenses  thereon,  it  causes  the  produc- 
er or  merchant  to  seek  another  channel  where  the 
transportation  will  be  free  from  such  exaction.  The 
importance  however  of  presei-ving  a  high  standard  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  our  own  produce 
is  admitted;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  best  policy  to 
allow  the  produce  of  other  states  a  transit  throui^h  our 
borders,  fr-  e  from  any  further  t.x  upon  it  than  the  cosi 
'  of  tratisportation,  &c. ;  hence  it  is  that  the  Directors 
notice  with  pleasure  a  bill  now  presented  to  our  Le- 
gislature by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Civil  Code,  pro- 
viding for  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  system  we  have 
suggested. 

The  (Suaging  Laws  are  represr-nted  to  this  Board,  .is 
being  at  variance,  either  as  regards  principle  or  prac- 
tice, with  dinse  of  other  stiites;  the  etiect  of  which  is 
to  give  other  marke's  a  decided  preference  over  our 
own,    Measures  of  correction  are  now  in  train,  bearing 


on  this  subject,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  successful 
in  restoring  to  the  proper  market.the  produce  to  which 
il  is  entitled. 

On  the  subject  of  tolls  on  our  Canals  and  Rail  Road, 
the  Directors  assure  you  of  the  r  having  given  the  sub. 
jtct  great  attention,  and  they  do  ,so  the  rnore  cheerful- 
ly, as  their  exertions  have  pi'oved  in  a  great  degree 
successful.  It  was  long  since  ascenained^'jat  the  dif- 
ference of  charges  between  New  York  and  our  own 
State,  amounted  to  a  bounty  in  favor  of  our  neighbor; 
preparatory  to  action  on  this  subject  with  the  proper 
authorities,  correct  information  was  sought  for  by  the 
Board,  and  we  are  consequently  indebted  to  several 
gentlemen  of  the  interior,  for  valu-ible,  elaborate  com- 
parative statements  of  tolls,  via  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania inland  routes,  and  the  fi-eight  by  the  Oliio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  The  examination 
of  these  documents  resulted  in  an  instruction  to  the 
appropriate  committee  to  .send  suitable  persons  to  Har- 
ri^bur,g,  for  the  pui-pose  of  laying  before  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  the  information  obtained.  This  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
in  the  most  qualifying  spirit  of  frankness,  and  as  soon 
as  their  other  important  duties  permi'ted,  they  made 
the  new  regulations  reducing  the  tolls  as  mud)  as  ap- 
peared prudent  at  the  present  time,  which  it  is  believed 
will  prove  equally  satisfactory  and  beneficial,  whether 
as  regards  the  interests  of  the  slate,  or  the  owners  of 
commodities  transported.  Tlie  Commissioners  for  this 
prompt  attention  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  those 
deeply  interested  in  the  wise  management  of  our  inter- 
nal improvements,rt  ceived  as  ihey  deserved,the  thanks 
of  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Directors  conceiving  that  some  further 
facilities  were  required  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  d.-pots  at  the  Schuylkill  river  and  llail 
Itoad,  from  the  city  proper,  and  viewing  with  pleasure, 
similar  facilities  enjoyed  by  our  fellow  citizens,  north 
and  south  of  us,  have  instructed  a  Committee  of  this 
Board,  appointed  for  the  purpose  to  memoralize  Coun- 
cils, on  the  subject  of  causing  a  Ti  um  or  Railway,  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Dela  vare.  The 
!  Directors  have  not  designated  any  particular  location 
f  ir  its  route,  but  being  governed  by  a  perfect  regard  to 
the  interest  and  opinion  of  every  individual,  as  also  the 
welfu'e  and  prosperity  of  the  whole,  they  merely  wi^h 
to  participate  in  any  measure  wliich  shall  be  decided 
by  Councils,  or  their  fellow  citizens  as  the  most  advise- 
able. 

Tile  importance  of  a  uniform  rate  of  charges  on  the 
interna!  trade  of  our  state,  is  admitted  by  all,  and  has 
received  tiie  action  of  this  Board;  to  know  the  exact 
rates  of  Commission  for  buying  and  selling  produce  of 
all  kinds;  the  rates  of  freight  fiom  place  to  place;  the 
rates  of  storage  for  long  or  short  time,  &c.  are  points 
of  information  always  required  by  those  who  wish  to 
operate  in  the  jjroduce  market;  the  Board  liave  there- 
fore considered  the  matter  as  within  the  scope  of  their 
duties,  and  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a 
tariff  of  charges  adapted  to  that  branch  of  trade,  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Commission 
Merchants,  and  be  productive  of  decided  advantages  to 
the  trade  itself:  connected  with  this  subject,  is  that  of 
Insurance  on  the  Canals  and  Rail  Road  of  this  State.and 
on  the  (Jhio  river;  this  is  a  subject  of  importance  both  to 
the  buyer  and  seller,  and  it  is  hoped  our  exertions  will 
be  successful  to  effect  Insurance  on  merchandize  trans- 
ported hy  the  routes  ahove  mentioned. 

You  are  aware  tiiat  a  company  was  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  some  time  since,  for  the  construction  of 
Tow  Boats,fir  assisting  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware, 
when  ini])eded  by  winds  or  cui rents.  The  booksfor  the 
Eti  ck  were  opened,  iind  part  of  the  amount  required, 
subsci'ibed,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  company 
to  go  into  operation.  'I  he  fact  is  stated  with  regret, 
and  the  subject  is  renewed  in  the  hope,  that  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  will  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
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subject,  for  it  is  admitted  that  we  labour  under  some 
disadvantages  by  the  nature  of  our  navigation  from  the 
Capes  to  the  city;  our  ships  arrive  at  the  Capes  of  Dela- 
ware, in  passages  equally  short  with  those  at  N.  Y.  but 
but  they  have  frequently  to  encounter  an  hundred  miles 
-of  head  winds,  strong  current  and  narrow  channels;  it 
should  be  recollected  too,  that  in  exact  proporiion  to 
the  extent  of  these  delays,  be  they  what  they  may,  our 
neighbors  gain  all  the  time,  and  too  frequently  much 
of  the  freight.  It  therefore,  behooves  us,  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  secure  to  our  ships  and  our  impor- 
ters their  proper  share  of  foreign  commerce,  and  give 
to  our  accumulating  exports  the  readiest  despatch.  The 
subject  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  and  we  ardently 
hope  f)r  the  final  sut;cess of  our'nevvly  awakened  effort-:, 
without  which  che  great  design  of  our  past  exertions 
in  respect  to  our  inlerior  trade,  will  be  but  imperfectly 
fulfilled. 

The  Board  are  favored  by  several  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature, with  public  documents  from  time  to  time, 
which  are  always  laid  on  the  tables  in  the  room,  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Association;  national 
State  and  City  Maps  are  also  placed  on  the  walls  for 
their  use.  The  Treasurer  herewith  presents  his  an- 
nual account  current.  Having  thus  presented  the  lead- 
ing subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  your 
Directors  for  the  year  past,  we  cannot  conclude  this  re- 
port,without  congratulating  the  Association,  on  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  its  operations  thus  far;  a  result  which 
has  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  its  projectors,and 
furnishes  the  strongest  indication  of  its  increasing  utili- 
ty hereafter. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  16,  1835. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  annual  election  of 
its  officers,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen. 

President, 
Thomas  P.  Cope. 
Vice  Presidents, 
Matthew  Newkirk,  Robt.Toland. 

Treasurer, 
Thomas  C.  Rockhlll. 


Secretary, 
Lewis  Wain. 


Caleb  Cope, 
John  S.  Kiddle, 
Wm.  H.  Hart, 
William  R.  Thompson, 
M.  D.  Lewis, 
Thomas  P.  Hoopes, 
Richard  D.  Wood, 
Alexander  Read, 
Edward  Roberts, 
Robert  Patterson,  . 
Frederick  Fraley, 


J)irectors, 

Davis  B.  Stacy, 
Samuel  Comly, 
George  W.  Toland, 
Stephen  Baldwin, 
Edward  Yarnall, 
Charles  S.  Boker, 
Joseph  W.  Ryers, 
Alexander  .M'Clurg, 
William  Yardley,  jr. 
M.  Canby, 


b)'  every  one  to  be  too  expensive  ;  and  when  your  me- 
morinlists  state  the  fact,  that  the  present  price  of  draye 
age  on  the  heavy  produce  of  the  country,  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  is  equal  to  one  third  tim 
fi  eight  on  the  same  article^  from  Philadelphia  to  FJo^tol- 
or  Charlt  ston  by  water,  or  trnm  Lanc  ister  to  Hhiladey 
phia  on  the  rail  road,  they  think  it  obvious  that  a  remedt 
should  be  provided  if  it  can  be  accomplished  withou- 
detriment  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

Your  memoriidi>ts  would  therefore  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  propriety  ot  laying  a  single  or  do';ble  track  of 
Tram  or  Kiiil  Ways  from  the  river  Scluiylkill  through  a 
central  part  of  the  city  to  the  river  Delaware.  This 
would  in  Iheir  opinion  rechice  the  ]<resent  prxe  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  Schuy  Ikdl  at  least  75  per  cent; 
and  by  the  Columbia  Rail  Road  to  comparatively  noth- 
i'iff- 

Your  memorialists  believe,  and  are  confirmed  in  this 
by  the  opinion  of  a  scientific  and  experienced  eng  tieer, 
that  Tram  ways,  oi-  solid  pieces  of  hewn  granite  of  pro- 
per proportions,  laid  perfectly  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  sti-eet,  would  be  most  advantageous,  as  they  would 
not  only  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  rail  road,  but  be  a 
decidecl  improvement  on  the  present  mode  of  paving 
the  streets  and  prove  economical;  as  when  once  judici- 
ously laid  they  would  probably  last  for  ages  ;  and  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  present  manner  of  constructing  the 
wheels,  R;4il  Road  Cars  could  be  used  with  thesame  ad» 
vantage  on  the  Tram  as  on  the  rail  vray. 

U  is  believed  that  no  opposition  would  be  made  by 
the  citizens  resident  on  the  streets  through  which  Tram 
ways  may  be  constructed,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  the 
objections  generally  made  to  rail  roads,  the  surface  be- 
ing level  with  the  street  and  smooth;  ttiey  would  obviate 
in  a  great  degree  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  passing  of 
carts.omnibuses  and  other  vehicles  on  the  mainjlhorough- 
fare  of  the  city. 

Your  memorialists  believe  also,  that  to  preserve  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  Western  Trade,  it  will  be  necessary 
by  some  means,  to  continue  the  Columbia  Rail  Road 
through  the  city  to  the  river  Delaware,  and  as  our  en- 
terprismg  neighbors  of  the  districts,  have  already  con- 
ducied  branches  to  their  wharves — every  hour  ot  delay 
on  our  part  is  a  serious  injury  done  to  the  commerce  of 
the  city  proper. 

THOMAS  P.  COPE,  President. 
J.  M.Wright,  Secretary. 


To  the  Select  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade, 
respectfully  shewelh: 

That  the  State  having  completed  a  Canal  and  Rail 
Road  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgli,  by  means  of  which  the  inexhavistible  products 
of  the  west  may  be  brought  to  the  vicinity  of  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  your  memorialists  beHeve  that  some 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  convey  those  products 
with  the  least  possible  expense,  from  the  termination  of 
the  canal  and  rail  road  to  the  river  Delaware,  and  also 
to  facilitate  tne  transportation  of  merchandize  destined 
for  the  interior. 

The  present  mode  of  conveyance  is  acknowledged 


From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 
CLEAN  AND  ROCHESTER  CANAL. 

A  memorial  is  in  circulation,  in  New  York,  praying 
the  Legislature  of  that  state  to  execute  this  work. — It 
is  published  in  the  Rochester  Democrat,  of  last  Tues- 
day.   The  following  are  extracts — 

"  That  we  solicit  your  Honorable  Body  to  pass  a  Law 
ordaining  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Rochester 
along  the  great  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  to  Clean,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

In  addition  to  our  former  applications  for  this  measure, 
we  are  invited  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, at  this  time,  by  reason  of  a  recent  survey  made  of 
the  route,  under  an  order|of  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature; which,  although  accomplished,  yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  specific  knowledge  of  the  result; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  to  speak  of  it  from  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  that  which  we  have  de« 
rived  fiom  the  former  stu'veys  thereof. 

From  all  those,  we  have  no  doubt  c  f  its  feasibility: — 
The  question,  therefore,  lesolves  itstlf  solely  into  the 
policy  of  the  measure. 

In  this  respect,  it  would  f  )rm  a  continuous  litie  ; 
another  link,orlateral  branch, of  the  many  already  added 
to  the  great  TiiuuK  of  the  New  YorkGrand  Canal;  going" 
onward  to  use  up  the  waters  of  her  numerous  rivers 
and  small  lakes  with  which  the  State  abounds,  into  ca- 
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nals  and  the  feeders  of  canals  ;  and  to  extend  her  system 
of  internal  navigation,  trade  and  commerce,  through  all 
the  various  sections  ol  her  territory. 

This  canal  would  extend  an  hundred  miles,  from  Ro- 
chester to  Oiean,  and  have  a  transverse  width  of  terri- 
tory from  15  lo  20  miles  on  either  side,  and  comprehend 
about  two  millions  of  acres,  embracing  tlie  celebrated 
flats  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  and  the  adjoining  uplands, 
equally  famed  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  together  form- 
ing as  champaign  and  fertile  soil,  as  is  any  where  to  be 
found  under  the  same  parallel  of  nothern  latitude. 

Besides  the  large  amount  of  agricultural  productions 
that,  would  wend  their  way  to  market  on  the  bosom  at 
its  waters;  its  soudiern  extremity  would  reach  into  a 
large  range  of  Pme  Timber,  from  which  the  counties 
of  Livingston  and  Monroe  are  already  mainly  supplied 
with  building  materials;  and,  by  follo  Aing  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Allegheny  Uiver,  30  miles  from  Glean,  would 
reach  the  bituminous  coal  mines  lying  in  great  abund- 
ance along  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. 

As  the  lateral  branch  of  the  Erie  Canal,  It  will  be  ful- 
ly equal  widi  any  other  lateral  branch,  yet  constructed 
by  the  State,  both  for  its  productive  revenue  for  in- 
cluding its  long  reach  on  the  Erie  Canal,  to  tide  waters, 
it  could  not  fa'l  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  its 
construction  after  the  first  or  second  year  of  its  use-- 
and  for  the  diH'usion  of  its  benefits  over  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritories, as  well  as  for  extending  its  supplies  of  lumber 
and  fuel  along  the  whole  line  ol  the  Erie  Canal  to  Alba- 
ny, and  probably  even  to  the  New  York  market,  in  com- 
petition with  other  lumber  and  coal  regiojis. 

Therefore,  viewed  merely  as  a  lateral  branch  canal, 
terminating  at  Orlean,  we  consider  it  as  being  adequate 
to  the  cost  of  its  construction — yet,  this  view  is  but  a 
limited  and  partial  exhibit  of  its  importance. 

For,  by  extending  its  improvments  down  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  eithei  bya  canul  along  its  banks,  or  by 
dains  across  the  river  for  a  slack  water  navigation,  uniil 
a  sufficient  size  and  depth  of  that  river  could  be  gained 
for  a  regular  and  durable  steam  boat  navigation  thereon 
to  Pittsburgh,  (besides  the  minor  consideration  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  100,000  acres  of  land  lying 
along  the  waters  of  that  river,  granted  as  a  gratuity  to 
the  canal  fund  of  the  St.ate,  by  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany,) it  could  be  mude,  perhaps  the  best,  at  least,  one 
of  the  openings  of  a  communication  with  the  Ohio  river, 
to  let  the  State,  and  iis  great  emporium,  the  city  of 
New  York,  into  a  participation  of  the  trade  ol  the  great 
Ohio  Valley,  in  competition  with  the  cities  of  Philadel 
phia,  Ualtimore  and  Washington. 

In  the  great  work  which  Pennsylvania  has  encoun- 
tered in  order  to  overcome  the  high  altitude  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  she  has  had  to  resort  to  the  alternate 
use  of  canids  and  rail  roads.  In  her  experiment  on  their 
capacities  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  and  bulky  ar- 
ticles, she  has  found  that  canals  are  nearly  four  times  as 
efficient,  as  are  Rail  Uoads — i.  e.  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation on  canals  are  as  15  to  59  on  Rail  i{o;ids.  This  ex- 
periment being  made  where  both  were  under  the  equal 
management  of  the  same  public  officers,se;tles  the  pend- 
ing  controversy  respecting  their  comparative  merits, 
most  conclusively  in  favor  of  canals;  and  forms  a  highly 
valuable  result  for  the  benefit  of  New  York,  as  she  can 
carry  an  open  canal  through  all  the  principal  sections 
and  portions  of  her  territory;  and  serving  to  fasten  on 
Iter,  as  a  fundamental  measure  of  her  st*ate  policy  to 
hold  on  to  the  right  of  making  all  her  canals  as  her  state 
property;  and  not  to  grant  away  the  right,  to  Incorpora- 
tions.  ' 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL  AND  RAIL  ROAD. 

exthact  oe  a  LKTTEn,  dated 

Hullidaysburg,  Jan-  2,  1835. 
The  stationary  engines  on  the  Portage  were  stopped 
on  the  night  of  the  31-t  December,  by  order  of  the 


Principal  Engineer.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  two 
trams  of  cars  came  to  this  place  from  the  mountain,  the 
last  for  the  season.  The  navigation  closed  at  this  place 
on  the  30th.  It  was  still  open  at  Johnstown  on  the 
mornuig  of  the  30th,  and  two  boats  were  expected  to 
arrive  from  Pittsburgh  before  its  closing.  The  snow  is 
about  5  inches  deep  on  the  mountain,  and  two  or  three 
inches  deep  at  this  place. 

[Note.— At  Harrisburgh  the  snov/  fell  to  the  depth 
of  22  inches  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  hard  freezing.  The  Susquehanna  is 
closed  by  ice — Chronicle.'] 


From  the  Commercial  Herald. 
ARRIVALS 

Alike  Port  of  Philadtlphia  during  the  year  1834. 
The  following  statement  we  have  made  up  from  the 
entries  on  the  Custom  House  Books. 
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First  Quai-ter 

14 

1 

82 

150 

47 

Second  Quarter 

22 

11 

586 

155 

Third  Quarter  . 

23 

5 

165 

730 

178 

Fourth  Quarter 

23 

o 

114 

569 

105 

Total 

82 

20 

494 

2035 

485 

Making  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  during  the  year 
3116.  In  this  statement  is  included  the  arrivals  on  the 
Schuylkill  amounting  to  693  Brigs,  Schooners  and 
Sloops. 

The  arrivals  of  Vessels  belonging  to  Foreign  Coun- 
tries during  the  year  1834,  have  been  as  follows:— 

.  1 

1 

.  1 

1 


British 

.  73 

Bremen 

French 

2 

Swedish 

Spanish 

.  12 

Danish 

Portuguese 

.,  1 

Dutch 

American  vessels  from  foreign  ports 

Total  ...... 

Of  these  vessels  thei-e  were — 


92 
338 

430 


jhips.    i    Riuks.    I    Brigs.    |    Sch'rs.    |  Total. 


62 


19 


I     ^226     I      123  I 


430 
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INSPECTIONS  OF  FLOUR  AND  MEAL. 

At  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  from  the  first  of  January 
1834,  to  the  3 1st;  December  inclusive. 

Wheat  Flour  309,570  barrels, 

do  do  15,300  half  do. 

Middlings  2,339  barrels. 

Kve  Flour  31,173  do. 

Corn  Meal  5.797  hluls. 

do    do  31,173  barrels 

B.  DAVIS,  Inspector. 

Jan.  3,  1835. 

During  the  year  1833  the  Inspections  were — 
Wheat  Flour  373,590  barrels. 

do       do  22,725  half  do 

Middlings  2,577  barrels. 

Hye  Flour  40,011  do. 

Corn  Meal  7,5'i9  hi  ids. 

do    do  40,415  barrels. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Inspections  this  year  have  fallen  off  69,020  bbls  and 
7,424  halfbarrels  in  Wheat  Flour:  8,838  in  Kye  Flour, 
and  8,838  barrels  in  Corn  Meal. 

Commercial  Herald. 


From  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  cit  zens  of  Bucks  county,  held  in 
pursuance  of  public  notice,  at  the  house  of  W.  W. 
Baldwin,  in  Newhope,  on  Saturday  evening  3d  Janua- 
ry 1835,  to  take  into  consi  deration  the  agreement  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer-ey, 
for  the  use  ofthe  waters  of  the  Delaware  for  canal  navi- 
gation; when  Moses  Kastburn  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Isaac  Vanhorn  and  llutledge  Thornton  appointed 
Secretaries. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  on 
motion  a  committee  of  five  per^ons  were  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  and  a  petition  expressive  ofthe  sense 
ofthe  meeting,  whereupon  the  following  persons  were 
appointed,  viz. — Lewis  S.  Coryell,  Mahlon  Briggs,  John 
Dolby,  Jos.  D.  Murray  and  William  Coooer;  who,  after 
some  time,  reported  ihe  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, wliich  were  unanimously  adopted. 

That  the  Delaware  division  oftlie  Pennsylvania  canal 
has  been  completecj^aldng  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
from  tide  water  to  Easton,  at  an  expense  of  gl, 500,000, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth.  From  the 
immense  trade  destined  to  be  borne  on  this  canal,  and 
the  inexhaustible  coal  region  on  the  Lehigh,  leaves 
nothing  to  conjecture  in  relation  to  the  revenue  to  be 
divided  fi-om  this  item  of  Internal  Improvement,  if  kept 
in  navigable  condition. 

A  great  error  was  committed  by  the  Engineer,  who 
located  the  canal.  The  top  water  line  wiih  five  feet 
depth  in  the  85  mile  level,  immediately  below  Wells' 
Falls,  is  2  feet  9  inches  above  the  extreme  low  water  at 
the  head  of  those  P'alls.  Water  wheels  have  been 
erected  to  supply  the  df ficiency;  the  past  season,  has 
proved  their  inadequacy,  nor  does  it  seem  reasonable 
that  such  important  navigation,  should  be  drpendent  on 
such  a  precarious  contingency,  when  a  permanent  and 
ceitain  supply  of  water  may  be  had  without  material  in- 
jury to  any  one,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  prosperous  to  individual  en- 
terprises. 

Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  the  States 
■  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  make  an  amicable 
arrangement  for  the  use  of  the  waters  ofthe  Delaware, 
.  for  their  respective  canals.  They  have  with  great  de- 
liberation and  personal  investigation,  and  a  dueregaid 
to  the  ascent  offish,  and  the  safe  descent  of  rafts,  con- 
cluded arrangements  mutually  advantageous. 

One  ofthe  provisions  allows  Pennsylvania  to  erect  a 
dam  at  Wells'  Falls,  three  feet  high  across  the  river, 


except  in  the  channel  where  an  opening  of  sixty  feet  to 
be  left  free  and  clear,  and  such  other  fixtures  made  as 
to  render  certain,  a  sure  and  safe  downward  navigation. 
Free  locks  are  to  be  erected  below  the  falls,  for  the 
ascending  crafts.  Thus  ending  the  long  agitating  and 
excited  differences  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tlie  waters  of 
the  Delaware  between  their  respective  States. 

Therefore  Uerolved,  That  we  cheerfully  submit  to 
any  arrangements,  by  which  the  revenue  of  the  Com- 
monwealth can  be  promtited,  and  the  navigation  ofthe 
bed  of  the  Delaware  iinimpairt  d. 

I.'esolved,  That  the  dam  across  the  Delaware,  from 
shore  to  shore,  five  feet  high,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Lackawaxen,  without  any  opening,  and  to  feed  a  canal 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  over  which  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  lumber  passesln  descending  the  Delaware, 
yearly,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  Penn- 
sylvania erecting  a  clam  three  (eet  high,  with  an  opening 

of  60  feet,  at  Wells'  Falls,  to  feed  her  own  canals  

particularly  if  the  navigation  is  benefitted  by  this  pro- 
posed plan  of  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  agreement  enter- 
ed into  by  the  Commissioners  ofthe  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jei'sey,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware,  for  canal  purposes  believing  that  the 
arrangements  improve  both  the  descendingand  ascend- 
ing: navigation,  and  particularly  at  Wells'  Falls,  by 
which  the  raftmen  will  be  relieved  from  a  heavy  tax 
imposed  by  steersmen,  for  piloting  them  through  those. 
Falls. 

Hesolved,  That  when  this  meeting  adjourns,  it  will 
adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  12th  of  January,  at  this 
place  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  signed  by  the 
ofliceis  of  the  meeiing  and  published  in  the  papers  of 
the  countv,  and  such  others  as  may  feel  friendly. 

MOSES  EASTBUllN,  Chairman, 

Attest, 

Isaac  Vaj<hori.,  ?  Secretaries. 

RUTLEUGB   IhORNTON,  > 

The  citizens  of  the  County  of  Bucks,  are  requested 
to  assemble  at  the  House  of  W.  W.  Baldwin,  in  New 
Hope,  on  Monday  12th  inst.  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  to  take 
into  consideration  the  agreement  of  the  joint  commis- 
sioners of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  relative  to  a 
dam  across  the  Delaware  river,  at  the  liead  of  Wells' 
Falls. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

I  bere  has  been  much  valuable  property  for  sale  in 
Lancaster  county  during  the  present  season,  and  at  the 
present  time:  and  instead  of  this  fact  being  an  evi- 
dence of  distress,  the  attending  circumstances  prove 
it  actually  the  reverse. 

Property  valued  at  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
has  changed  proprietors  within  the  last  four  months, 
some  by  private  sale  and  much  of  it  by  public-sale, 
bringing  astonishing  prices  and  principally  for  cash, 
and  all  without  the  intervention  of  the  sheriff. 

The  prices  of  farms,  in  the  valley,  have  varied  from 
85  to  110  dollars  per  acre,  at  public  sale,  payable 
ptincipally  in  cash,  in  hand,  or  on  the  first  of  April 
next.  These  have  varied  in  size  from  50  to  250  acres 
— the  quantity  of  land  having  no  effect  in  diminishing 
the  price. 

From  the  immense  number  of  farms  that  have  been 
sold,  and  the  number  now  up  for  sale,  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  purchasers  and  sellers,  would  ima- 
gine that  there  was  a  great  migration  from  this  county 
for  the  West,  and  a  proportionate  influx  of  strangers. 
This  is  not  so.  The  buyers  are  generally  Lancaster 
county  born,  wealthy  farmers,  who  first  purchase  large 
farms  with  the  accumulation  of  industry,  and  part  with 
their  small  ones  to  one  of  their  children,  or  to  those 
who  are  beginning  life,  or  advancing  on  the  road  to 
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competence.  The  "instances  of  migration  are  not  more, 
nor  indeed  so  great  as  in  less  prosperous  times;  and 
we  observe  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  in  tliose  who 
are  about  to  remove,  to  settle  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  where  lands  are  cheaper  than  with  us,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  far  west.  This  we  are  glad  to  see,  as  it 
argues  the  increase  of  a  prudent  foresight  which  can 
calculate  upon  finding  happiness  and  comfort  near 
home  and  near  friends  and  connections,  as  well  as  afar 
off,  among  strangers.  The  county  of  Cumberlind, 
Franklin,  and  those  bordering  on  the  Juniatta  and 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  may  calculate  upon 
a  considerable  increase  of  wealth  and  population  irom 
the  reduncy  of  Lancaster  county  —  Lancaster  Paper. 


From  the  Beaver  Argus. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  a  friend  with  the  follow- 
ing statement,  showing  tiie  amount  of  taxable  property 
in  the  several  townships  of  this  county.  It  wdl  no 
doubt  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  aggregate  is 
much  brger  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  shows  the 
increasing  wealth,  and  importance  of  this  section  of  the 
State. 

A  Statement  of  the  Valuation  of  Taxable  Property, 
Real  and  Personal,  in  the  several  townships  ot  Bea- 
ver County,  according  to  the  assessment  for  the  year 
1835. 

Townships.  Valuation. 
Borough  ^199,911 
Fallston  139,065 
New  Sewlckly  320,919 
North  SewlckV  374,416 
S'.ienango  211,405 
North  Beaver  129,552 
Big  Beaver  129,.552 
Little  Beaver  259,926 
South  Beaver  76,581 
Brighton  121,566 
Ohio  132,521 
Green  142,284 
Hanover  187,278 
Racoon  57,614 
Moon  85,254 
Hopewell  146,543 
Ec'inomy  171,651 
Chippewa  71,502 


Total  valuation, 


§3,041, Oil 


Beavsu  BiUDrrE. — The  Big  Beaver  Bridge  has  lately 
been  so  altered  and  improved  as  to  add  to  its  value, 
security,  and  the  public  convenience.  Originally  the 
eastern  end  of  the  structure  run  so  far  into  the  hill, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cut  a  road  through  the 
rock  at  a  proper  angle.  A  new  abutment  has  been, 
built,  and  about  forty  feet  of  the  eastern  span  cut  off 
which  gives  room  for  roads  up  and  down  the  creek, 
and  makes  the  ascent  directly  up  the  hill  at  an  easy 
elevation.  1  he  road  now  is  properly  graded  and 
greatly  improved.  The  cost  of  this  alteration  is  about 
j^4000.  —  Beaver  Argus. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

RECORD  OF  THE  WEATHER— PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Colb  Wekk — The  week  which  commenced  on 
the  3d  of  January,  and  ended  on  this  day  tlie.  10th,  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  Philadelphia,  as 
the  coldest  period  of  seven  days,  within  the  recollection 
of  most  of  our  inhabitants,. 


The  following  statement  gives  the  temperature  as 
shown  by  a  thermometer,  in  tht-  centre  of  the  city,  under 
a  piazza,  exposed  to  the  South,  near  the  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Seventh  streets,  at  half  an  hour  before  sun 
rise  of  each  day. 

Sunday,         4lh       4°  above  zero. 
Monday,         5  3        "      "  - 

Tuesday,  6  20  •«  " 
Wednesday,  7  6       "  " 

Thursday,  8  5  "  " 
Friday,  9         7       "  " 

Saturday,       10        12        "      "  _ 
Making  the  average  for  the  week  of  a  little  over  8 
degrees. 

The  following  memorandum,  for  the  same  period  at 
7  A.  M-  is  furnished  by  a  respectable  citizen  residing  at 
the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Ninth  streets,  the  thermome- 
ter being  exposed  to  the  N.  E.  and  partially  to  the 
N.  W. 

Sunday,  4th  zero. 

Monday,  5  1°  above. 

Tuesday,         6  21 

Wednesday,    7  3  " 

Thursday,       8  2  " 

Friday.  "         9  5 

Saturday,      10         11  " 
In  addition  to  these  statements  we  have  received 
the  f(  llowing  commtmication  Irom  another  ri  specta- 
ble  citizen,  who  resides  in  Chestnut  street  near  Broad 
street. 

PHiLADELPHtA,  Jan.  10,  1835. 
Gentlemen. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with 
your  request,  by  semling  you  an  account  of  the  mercu- 
ly  in  Fuhrenheits  thermometer,  tince  Saturday,  the  3d 
inst.  viz. — 

Sunday,  January  4,  at  6  o'clock,  2  degrees  below  zero. 
Monday,  5,  "         4  degrees  below  zero. 

Tuesday,  6,  "       13  above  zero. 

WediKsday,       7,  "         2  degrees  above. 

Thursday,  8,  "         1  degree  below  zero. 

Friday,  9,  *'       10  degrees  above  zero. 

Saturday,  10,  "         8  degrees  above  zero. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  zero,  or  0,  is  32  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point. 

My  tht-rmometer  hangs  outside  my  chamber  \vindow 
(the  year  roun  I)  facing  the  North,  and  as  I  constantly 
keep  a  night  lamp  burning,  I  can  always  tell  the  exact 
state  ol  the  atmosphere,  at  any  hour  in  the  night,  by 
throwing  up  my  window  and  looking  at  what  point  the 
mercury  stands.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  I 
commenced  making  thermometrical  observations,  and 
the  instances  have  iseen  exceedingly  rare,  that  the  wea- 
ther has  continued  so  intensely  cold  for  so  many  days  in 
sue  ession.  If  there  had  been  a  large  body  of  snow 
upon  the  ground,  in  this  city,  the  mercury  would  pro- 
bably have  sunk  several  degrees  lower.  At  the  N.  and 
E-  where  the  mercury  has  been  so  unprecedentedly 
low,  there  are  large  bodies  of  snow  and  ice. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  PEIRCR. 
Chestnut,  between  13th  and  Bro.<id  streets. 


The  Weatheb. — The  continued  severity  of  the 
weather,  occupies  the  attention  of  every  body.  Last 
evening,  our  thermometer  stood  thus,  with  a  southern 
exposure. 

5  P.  M  21° 

7   17i 

10  13* 

This  morning  at  7  o'clock  it  was  5  and  at  9  o'clock 
at  3  degrees- 

At  the  Exchange,  this  morning  at  7  o'clock  it  was  at 
3  degrees. 

We  have  conversed  with  a  gentleman  who  was  at 
Lancaster  on  Monday  morning,  the  5th  inst,  and  sow 
the  thermometer  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M  at  12  degrees  be 
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low  zero.  He  says,  the  snow  was  20  inches  deep  and 
th'jt  the  atmosphere  at  the  hour  above  mentioned  was 
filled  with  frozen  vjpour  resembling'  snow. — lb. 

The  Weather,  since  Saturday,  the  3d  inst.  has  been 
severely  cold.  Sunday  mori'ing-  the  4th,  the  Mercury 
in  Farenheit's  I  hermometer,  was  iwo  below  zero.  On 
Monday  mornins^,  four  below.  On  Tuesday  morning' 
/e«  above.  On  Wednesday  morning' at  only  two  abuve, 
and  Severely  cold  tlirough  each  day. 
_  Thursday  morning,  at  six  n'clock,  the  mercury  stood 
at  one  below  0,  and  at  9  o'clock  only  three  above. — 
Friday  Jan.  9,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  m  irning,  the  mer- 
cury stood  at  2°  above  0,  and  at  10  o'clock,  10 
above  0. — lb. 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette. 

The  Weather. — It  is  now  one  week  since  the  cold 
^yeather  commenced,  and  it  will  be  long  remembered  as 
the  cold  Januarij.' 

Friday,  January  6th,  5  o'ch)ck  in  the  morning,  Miss 
Mercury  rested  at  2  degrees  above  zero,  and  at  10 
o'clock,  10  above  0,  at  which  time  she  took  the  re- 
sponsibiUly  and  in  defiance  of  t!ie  General  rose  to  22 
above  0. 

As  there  are  many  persons  who  will  no  doubt  pre- 
serve your  paper  of  tlie  present  week,  as  references,  1 
will  here  liive  the  state  of  the  Mercury  every  morning' 
at  6  o'clock  since  last  Saturday,  viz. 

Sunday,  January  4,  1835— Mercury  2  below  zero. 
Monday,        "     5,     "  "       4  " 

Tuesday,      "     6,    "  "      13  above  " 

Wednesday,        7,     "  "       2  " 

Thursday,     "    5,    "  "       1  below  " 

Frid  .y,         "    9,    "  "       2  above  " 

Zero,  or  0  mean  the  same,  and  is  32  degrees  below 
ihe  freezing  point.    At  40  below  mercury  will  freeze. 


The  Weather.  —  A  gentleman  called  in  yesterday  to 
say  that  he  had  just  returned  from  tlie  nortliern  part  of 
Chester  County,  where,  on  Sunday  morning,  at  a  quar- 
ter before  3  o'clock,  the  Mercury  in  the  thermometer 
stood  at  10°  below  zero,  and  on  Monday  morning  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  12°  below  zero. — lb. 


The  Weather. — The  Mercury  on  Saturday  morning 
last,  (Jai^.  10. )  at  6  A.  M.  stood  at  8  above  Oat  9  o'clock 
14  above  0  after  which  it  gradually  rose  to  20  above  0. 

Jan.  11.  Sunday  morning,  6  o'clock.  Mercury  18 
degrees  above  0,  and  at  9  o'clock  25  above;  after 
which  it  rose  to  35,  which  is  three  degrees  above 
freezing.  - 

Jan.  12.  6  o'clock,  A.  M.  Mercury  19  above  0,  and 
at  9  o'clock  22  above  0. 

Chestnut  d.  near  the  Miut- 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

State  of  the  thermometer  as  registered  at  sunrise,  at 
the  Union  Canal  Office  in  North  Lebanon,  Pennsylva- 
nia, during  the  late  severe  weather. 

^  January  4  Sunday,  13°  below  zero. 

5  Monday,  20  below  zero. 

6  Tuesday,         14   above  zero. 

7  Wednesday,     00  at  zero. 

8  Thursday,       11   below  zero. 

9  Fridav,  14  below  zero. 
10  Saturday,        12  below  zero. 

W.  L. 

Jan.  13,  1835. 


Jan.  4,  3  o'clock,  P.  M.— 15  deg.  below  zero. 

5,  "  10 

6,  "  26 

7,  "  26  " 

8,  "  24  '« 

9,  "  22-  " 

10,  "  22  " 

11,  "  32 

The  cold  v/eather  continued  with  but  little  abate- 
ment until  Sunday,  when  by  a  conjunction  of  the. 
Moon  with  .lupiier  on  Saturday  niKht,  the  temperance 
of  ihe  atmosphere  became  more  agreeable  on  Sunday. 
Without  the  intervention  of  the  planet  Jupiter  the 
cold  weather  would  have  continued  without  intermis- 
sion.— Lancaster  Journal. 


The  Lancaster  Union,  of  Tuesday  says: — Thb 
Weather. — Yesterday  and  day  before  it  was  intensely 
cold.  At  7  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  20  degi  ees  belo^v  zero.  The  Susquehanna 
is  entirely  closed  at  Columbia.  The  snow  is  more  than 
a  foot  deep,  and  sleighing  never  was  better. 

In  Salem 
below  zero 


,  N.  J.  the  Mercury  stood  on  Monday  at  14*^ 


MiLTOW,  Jan.  8,  1335. 
The  Weather,  on  the  two  first  days  t>f  this  week, 
was  intensely  cold — the  thermometer  having  stood  at 
31  degrees  below  ze/o  on  Monday  morning — and  since 
then,  up  to  the  time  when  our  paper  went  to  press,  it 
habnot  been  so  cold  by  several  degrees.  —  S-  Advocate. 

Jan.  10th  1835. 
The  Weather. — During  the  present  week  the  wea- 
ther has  been  intensely  cold.  On  Monday  last  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  31  degrees  below  zero.  Yesterday 
morning  we  felt  the  cold  equally  as  Severe  as  on  Mon- 
day—  Miltoniun. 


At  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  county,  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  32°  below  zero,  at  7  A.  M.  on  Monday  the 
5th. 


From  the  Columbia  Spy. 

Saturday,  Jan.  10.  1835. 
COLD  WEATHEK. 
We  believe  none  ol  our  citizens  recollect  experienc- 
ing more  severe  cold  than  that  of  Monday  last.  The 
general  impression  ap|)eared  to  be  that  previously  the 
air  had  never  been  in  such  a  frigid  state  in  this  region. 
A  number  of  stage  drivers  who  were  exposed  had  their 
hands,  feet,  ears,  &.C.  bitten  by  the  frost;  and  the  amount 
of  suffering  endured  by  the  poor  and  destitute  must  h  ive 
been  great.  A  friend  has  favored  us  with  the  condition 
of  the  thermometer,  as  follows  : 

Saturday,  Jan.  3d,  1835. 
12  o'clock  at  night — 13  deg.  above  zero. 
Sunday,  Jan.  4th. 
3  P.  M. — 11  deg.  above  zero. 

6     "       5      "  " 
9     "       3      "    below  zero. 
10     "       6     "  " 

12     '"       8      "  " 
Monday,  Jan.  5th. 

•   7  A.  M. — 18  ueR.  below  zero. 
9     "       11  " 

Friday,  Jan.  9th. 

6  A.  M. — 10 J  deg.  below  zero. 
On  Monday  morning  the  Susquehanna,  which  h  d 
been  partially  frozen  over,  presented  one  unbroken 
field  of  ice,  which  by  this  time  must  be  of  considerable 
thickness. 

■j^^leighs  crossed  on  the  ice  yesterday. 

At  Albany,  on  Sunday  morning  the  thermometer  was 
thirty-two  degrees  below  zero.  At  Boston,  on  Saturday, 
it  was  15  deg.  below  zero.  At  New  York,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  thermometer  was  18  deg.  below  zero. 
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PoTTSTiLLE,  Jan.  10. 

Com  Weather. — The  weather  has  been  intensely 
cold  throug'hout  the  greater  part  of  the  present  week. 
On  Monday  morning'  last  the  mercury  fell  in  Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer  as  low  as  twenly  four  degrees  below  zero, 
and  on  the  day  preceding  (Sunday)  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  degrees  below  Zero;  since  which  the  weather 
has  not  beeri  so  cold,  though  the  meicury  on  several 
moriiingg  has  been  below  zero — yesterday  morning  sev- 
ehteen  deg'rees  below  zero.  It  must  be  remembered 
abroiid  that  we  have  a  deep  snow  lying  upon  and  cov- 
ering the  ground,  and  that  consequently  there  can  be 
no  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  falling  and  making  little  impression  upon  the  bleak 
coverln;^  or  mantle  extending'  in  every  direction.  No 
weather  like  that  of  the  present  week  has  been  ever 
before  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country  within 
memory.  The  extreme  cold  weather  of  the  present 
winter  will  either  go  far  to  shake  the  theory  of  a  pro- 
gressive melioration  of  climate,  or  wdl  be  held  in  at>er 
times  as  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  tendency 
of  our  climate.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  when  the  mercury 
falls  24  deg.  below  zero,  and  quite  beyond  the  range  of 
the  calculations  or  predictions  of  Almanacks. — Miner's 
Journal, 


The  Weather — State  of  the  thermometer  at  the 
State  Capitol  the  present  week- 
Sunrise 


Sunday 

4lh  00 

Monday 

5th  below  9 

Tuesday 

6  9 

Wednesday 

7  5 

'I'hursday 

8  3 

1  p. 

12 
11 

25 
14 


M. 


Sunset. 
13 
14 

25 
18 


Harrisbursr  Chronicle, 


The  Weathkr. — State  of  the  thermometer  at  the 
State  Capitol,  Harrisbuig. 

Sunrise-  1  P.  M.  Sunset- 
Monday  5  '9  11  15  , 
Tuesday  6  9  25  25 
Wednesday  7  5  14  18 
Thursday  8  3  12  15 
Friday  9  *5  15  18 
Saturday  10  *3  19  23 
Sunday  H  7  26  29 
Monday  12  7  22  30 
Tuesday  13  26  41  42 
Wednesday  14  36  44  47 
Thursday  15  32  45  45 
Friday  15  39  42  41 
•Below  zero. 

Wind  from  the  North  ten  days  in  succession  and  unu- 
sually clear — shifted  to  the  S.  B.  on  the  12th— On  the 
15th  thick  fog'  in  the  mor  ilng  and  rain  in  the  evening — 
On  the  16th  wind  from  the  West  and  cloudy — On  the 
17th  Thermometer  at  32  in  the  morning  ;  during  the 
night  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer  rose  three  tenths 
of  an  inch. 

The  Susquehanna  i)resents  the  appearance  of  a  mir- 
ror, and  numerous  youth  are  enjoying  themselves  on 
skates  in  front  of  the  Capitol. — lb. 

.Tan.  6- 

The  weather  has  been  severe  and  intensely  cold  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  days.  At  8  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero,  and  on  .Mon- 
day morning  at  9  degrees  below. — lb. 

On  Monday  the  29th  ult-  snow  fell  in  this  place  to  the 
depth  of  20  inches,  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  afforded 
excellent  sleighing.  At  present  the  prospect  is  favora- 
ble of  its  continuance. — lb. 


The  canal  continued  in  navigable  order  until  the  29th 
of  December. — lb. 


The  Weather. — On  Saturday,  3d  inst.  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  mercury  at  sun- 
rise sunk  to  3°  below  zero.  The  Portland  Courier  of 
that  evening  says — "  Our  liarbor  has  lo-day  been  shut 
over  with  ice,  which  occurs  only  once  in  several 
years." 

Brigg's  Bulletin,  kept  at  the  Mechanic's  Reading 
Room,  I5oston,  gives  the  following  record. 

Boston,  7 
Sunday  evening,  Jan-  4-  S 
The  thermometer  at  sunrise  this 

morning  stood  15°  below  zero. 

At  8  o'clock,  11  do 

At  Worcester  this  rnorning,  19  do 

Our  inner  harbor  is  entirely  closed,  and  much  float" 
ing  ice  below.  Several  vessels  have  attempted  to  get 
up,  but  were  obliged  to  come  to  anchor. 

The  Chelsea  terry  boats  got  up  their  steam  in  order 
to  make  their  usual  trip  this  morning, but  were  unable 
to  proceed. 

The  Boston  Morning  Post  of  Monday  says — "  the 
harbor  is  frozen  overdown  as  far  as  Fort  Independence, 
three  miles  from  the  city. 

At  Portsmouth  (N.  H-)  on  Sunday  morning  the  mer- 
cury stood  at  twenty  degrees  below  zero — this  is  one 
degree  lower  than  ever  before  noted.  In  January, 
1810  it  sunk  to  nineteen  degrees,  which  was  then  as- 
certained to  be  the  coldest  night  ever  known  there. — 
Portsmouth  harbor  was  never  frozen  over,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  be. 

At  Saco,  Maine,  28  degrees  below  zero. 

At  Salem,  on  Sunday  morning,  17°  below  0;  on  Mon- 
day, 6  below.  The  whole  of  the  inner  harbor  is  frozen 
over. 

At  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  Monday  morning 
the  merciu-y  stood  at  23  degrees  below  zero,  which  was 
colder  than  had  been  known  there  since  1780.  There 
was  also  a  very  unu•^ual  body  of  snow  upon  the  ground, 
averaging  aboul  18  inches  deep.  The  harbor  was  fro- 
zen over,  but  the  steamboats  were  able  to  work  their 
way  through. 

At  Hartford,  the  thermome'er,  at  7|  on  Sund.ay 
morning,  stood  at  25  degrees  below  zero;  8^,  at  23  de- 
grees below;  at  9  P.  M.  15  degrees  below;  and  on 
Monday  morning,  at  27  degrees  below. 

At  Norwich,  Monday  morning,  24  below  cypher,  5 
degrees  colder  than  ever  recorded. 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  at  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
states  that  on  Monday,  the  thermometer,  at  7  A.  M. 
stood  at  32  degrees  below  zero;  at  9  A.  M.  it  was  10 
degrees  below  zero. 

At  Newark,  on  Monday  morning,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  13  degrees  below  zero.  On  Sunday  morning, 
7  degrees  below  zero. — Paulson's  Am,  Bail.  Mv. 

Chester  County  Beef  — On  Thursday, the  1st  day  of 
1835,  six  head  of  cattle,  owned  and  fed  by  Enoch 
U'xkson,  of  Kennett  township,  were  weighed  at  Ken- 
ne't'Square,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  farmers  from  the  neighboring  township.  We  are 
mu(  h  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  has  politely  furnished 
us  with  their  respective  weights. 

1st  weighed  2562  pounds. 

2il        do  2534  do 

3d        do  2499  do 

4tii      do  2296  do 

5tli      do  2240     ■  do 

6th      do  2044  do 

Village  Record. 

The  Delaware  River  opened  on  Thursday. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

Report  on  the  subject  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Canal. — Presented  in  the  Senate,  Dec.  31,  1834. 

By  Mr.  Ki?fG. 
Mr.  King-,  from  the  select  committee,  to  wliich  was  re- 
ferred the  memorial  "of  tile  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company,  and  so  mucli  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  last  session,  as  relates  to  a  bill  further 
supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  tlie  State  of  Ohio,  by 
navigable  canals,"  having-  carefully  examined  the 
subjects,  respectfully  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

That  said  company  Was  incorporated  by  ihe  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio,  in  iS'JT',  to  which  act  of  incorporation, the 
assent  of  tlie  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  subse- 
quently given,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal 
trom  "  such  suitable  point  on  ihe  Portage  summit  of 
the  Ohio  Canal, as  the  Ohio  Canal  Commissioners  siiould 
direct,  to  the  waters  of  the  Mahoning  river,  and  from 
thence  to  intersect  the  Pennsylvania,  or  Chcsapealce 
and  Ohio  Cari,tl,  at  or  near  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  with 
liberty,  in  case  that  either  of  said  canals  should  be  con- 
tinued from  Pittsburg  down  ilie  Ohio  river,  and  uj,  the 
Big  Beaver,  towards  Lake  Erie, then  to  in'ersect  either 
of  said  canals,  constructed  as  aforesaid,  at  the  most 
suitable  and  convenient  pointj"  thus  securing  to  the 
public,  by  the  conditions  of  the  charter,  an  unbroken 
canal  communication,  from  the  Oliio  Caiial  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and,  through  that  line, 
to  the  eity  of  Pliiladclphia,  interrupted  only  by  the 
short  Portage  rail  road,  across  tlie  Alleglieny  rid.ije, 
about  thirty  eight  miles  in  length.  That  owing  to  this 
uncertainty,  as  to  the  pomt  of  intersection  w'th  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  and  vvilncssiiig  tlie  steady  progress 
which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  making,  in  extend 
ing  lier  improvements  towards  the  Ohio  Canal,  the 
company  have  hitherto  deemed  it  their  duty  to  post- 
pone the  opening  of  books  for  subscription  of  stock. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  now  completed  her 
Canal,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  including  'he 
railroad  referred  to,  and  from  the  moath  of  the  Big 
Beaver  up  to  New  Castle,  and  within  about  eight  miles 
of  the  Ohio  State  line;  which  has  reduced  the  distance, 
by  which  this  extended  line  of  canal  can  be  united  to 
the  Ohio  Canal,  through  the  Maboning  valley,  to  about 
85  miles,  according  to  Mr.  Dodge's  survey. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  in  their 
report  to  the  Legislature,  at  their  last  session,  also  say, 
"  they  have  no  hesitation, in  vecomrtiending  the  further 
extension,  of  the  Beaver  division,  to  the  Ohio  State 
line,  at  tlie  expense,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
monwealtli,"  which  would  still  further  diminish  the 
length  of  this  junction  canal,  to  less  than  76  miles;  the 
entire  hne  of  which,  has  been  carefully  surveyed,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Canal  Commisaioiiers  of  Ohio, 
and  tlie  estimated  expense  given  in  detail,  amounting 
to^764,372,  of  which  estimates,  tlie  canal  commission- 
eis,  in  their  special  report  upon  this  sul)ject,  to  the  last 
Legislature,  say  "the  prices  affiled  lo  the  different 
kerns  of  work,  in  these  estimates  are  believed  to  be  li- 
beral>  and  so  far  as  our  experience  enables  Uo  to  judge, 
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they  will  be  found  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
work." 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  o'  this  connection, the 
Canal  Commissioners  of  Peimsylvaiiia  in  their  late  re- 
port befuie  referred  to,  observe:  "That  a  crosscut 
canal  from  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Maliuning,  to  tlie  Pennsylvania  Canal,  would,  iu 
the  opinion  of  the  Canal  Commissioiiers,be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  both  Slates.  It  would  open  a  direct,  safe, 
cheap  and  expeditious  channel,  for  the  citizens  of  Ohio, 
to  bend  their  agricultural  productions  to  a  market  on 
the  seaboard,  and  enable  them,  in  return,  to  receive 
merchandise  from  the  east.  It  would,  by  the  additional 
commerce  tiirown  upon  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nals, give  acllviiy  to  trarle,  employment  to  capital,  and 
business  to  merchants,  traders,  and  boatmen;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  would  stimulate  and  promote  the  great 
primary  interests  of  agr. culture.  Punctuality  is  said  to 
be  the  life  of  business;  but  to  be  punctual  to  engage- 
ments, requires  certuinti/  in  the  means  liy  which  those 
engagements  are  to  be  fulfilled.  Therefore,  in  a 
contest  for  the  rich  trade  of  tlie  west  and  northwest,  we 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  all  risks  and  delays,  and  con- 
sequently broken  voyages,  tliat  may  arise  from  either 
floods  or  low  water,  b>  having  a  continuous  canal, from 
the  Al]ec;lieiiy  mountains  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
river,  below  its  pr  ncipal  obstructions." 

The  Canal  Commissioners  of  Ohio,  in  the  report 
made  to  the  Legislature  at  the  last  session,  also  remark, 
that, 

"  The  proposed  work  will  renvove  the  only  remaitl- 
ing  obstruction,  winch  exists  in  the  way  of  a  direct  cum- 
inercial  intercourse  between  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and 
the  great  commercial  marts  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. A  free  access  to  these  cities,  will  open  to  our 
citizens  a  choice  of  markets,  and  create  a  competition 
between  these  cities  and  New  York,  for  supplying  the 
western  country  with  goods,  which  must  necessarily 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  western  people.  It 
will  also  open  a  direct  channel  of  commerce,  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  other  upper  Lakes.on  the  one  hand, 
and  Pittsburg;  and,  by  means  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nal, with  the  ports  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake, 
on  the  other.  We  need  not  here  give  a  detailed  view, 
of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  immense  regi(m  of 
country  bordering  on  these  Lakes,  from  a  choice  of 
markets,  as  well  as  from  thus  being  enabled  to  avoid  the 
delay  in  reaching  the  seaboard, through  the  New  York 
canal,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  ice  in  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  spring.  Nor  is  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  its  navigable  branches, 
below  Portsmouth,  less  interested  in  the  proposed 
work, than  the  Lake  country.  A  large  proportion  ofthe 
goods,  procured  for  the  supply  ot  the  western  country, 
are  now  purchased  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  and  this  will,  probably,  to  some  extent, con- 
tinue to  be  the  case.  Most  of  these  goods  are  brought 
to  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling,  and  sent  from  thence,  down 
the  river  by  water.  When  the  Ohio  river,  above 
Portsmouth,  is  too  low  to  permit  the  navigation  of 
steam  boats,  of  a  medium  size,  the  transportation  of 
floods  down  the  rivers  is  attended  with  much  expense, 
and  great  liability  to  loss  or  damage  Should  the  pro- 
posed improvement  be  maJc,  these  evils  would,  in  a. 
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great  degree  be  avoided;  a  safe  and  convenient  canal 
navigation,  would  thus  be  formed,  from  Pittsburg  to 
Portsmouth,  not  liable  to  be  interrupted,  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  except  by  ice  in  the  winter.  And  below 
Portsmouth,  a  small  class  of  boats  can,  at  all  times,  ply 
with  salely. 

"The  board  entertain  tlie  confident  belief,  tha<, 
should  tile  proposed  communication  be  effected, a  large 
proportion  of  the  foreign  goods  and  of  the  heavy  arti- 
cles, manutactured  at  Pittsburg,  which  now  descend 
the  Ohio,  would  in  that  event,  pass  through  our  canal 
from  the  junction  of  the  proposed  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Canal,  to  Portsmouth,  particularly  when  the  Ohio 
river  is  low;  and  no  doubt  can  exist,  in  relation  to  the 
establishment  of  an  active    commerce,  between  the 

whole  country  near  the  Ohio  Canal  and  Pittsburg  

These  new  branches  of  commercial  intercourse  and 
transpoitation,  cannot  fail  lo  add  greatly  to  the  reve 
nue,  as  well  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Ohio  Canal.  In 
relation  to  tlie  second  branch  of  the  inquiry,to  wit,  the 
most  practicable  route,  and  probable  expense  of  ac- 
complishing the  object,  the  board  feel  nohesitation,  in 
giving  it,  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  Mahoning 
route  so  called,  is  the  only  one  of  the  routes,  to  which 
public  i  ttention  has  been  din  cted,  on  wh  ch  a  canal 
can  be  made,  by  the  expenditure  of  any  sum,  which 
the  object  in  view  can  possibly  justify,  wtiere  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  can  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.be 
commanded.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  entire  practica- 
bdiiy  of  this  route;  and  the  supply  of  water,  both  for 
the  summit  and  lower  levels  is  abundant. 

"  The  board  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  influence  of 
the  proposed  canal,  when  completed,  will  add  greatly 
to  the  business  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  consequently  to 
the  revenue  arising  from  tolls  collected  thereon,  and 
at  the  same  time,  th.at  the  tolls  collected  on  the  pro- 
posed canal  itself,  will  be  equal  to  the  inteiest  on  its 
cost,  as  snon  as  commercial  business  shall  have  adapted 
itself  to  the  new  facilities  which  this  work  will  undoubt- 
edly offer." 

'J  hese  views  and  opinions  of  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania  and  t)hio,  thus  officially  espi-essed,  at 
the  call  of  the  Legislature,  your  comrnittee  think  are 
entitled  to  great  weight,  and  an  attentive  consideration, 
formed,  as  they  must  have  been,  on  long  practical  ex- 
perience and  observation,  upon  a  subject  in  which  they 
can  have  no  personal  leeling  or  interest.  Your  com- 
mittee would  further  suggest,  that  the  charter  granted 
to  this  company  is  the  only  one.the  provisions  of  which 
necessai-ily  secure  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  a  continuous 
canal  communication  fi-om  the  Olno  Canal  to  Piltsburo-, 
and  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal— that  It 
will  shorten  the  distance  from  the  point  of  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Ohio  Canal  lo  Philadelphia,  from  what  it 
now  is  to  New  York,  by  the  Lake  and  New  York  Canal, 
about  two  hundred  miles — save  the  expense  of  a  double 
transhipmt  nt — avoid  the  danger  and  delay  of  the  Lake 
navigation — lessen  the  time  consumed  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  goods  and  produce,  from  one  extreme  point  to 
the  othM-,  and  render  it  certain — all  objects  of  great 
importance  in  mercantile  operations.  Another  sugges- 
tion may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  It  has  been  re- 
presented,that  the  increasing  businesson  the  Ohio  Canal 
would  soon  require  an  additional  supply  of  water  upon 
the  Portage  Summit;  to  obtain  which,  would  require 

expenditure  to  a  considerable  amount,  by  the  State  

If  the  proposed  canal  should  he  constructed,  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  water,  which  must  necessarily  be  in- 
troducid  upon  that  summit,  by  this  junction,  will  obvi- 
ate that  difficulty,  and  dispel  all  apprehensions  arising 
from  such  source. 

Should  this  additional  supply  of  water,  thus  thrown 
upon  the  Portage  Summit  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  never  be 
required  for  canal  purposes,  still  it  would  always  be 
available  to  the  State,  and  of  immense  value  for  hy- 
draulic purposes.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  wa- 
ter introduced  upon  the  Ravenna  Summit  of  the  Maho- 
ning Canal,  during  the  driest  season  of  the  vear,  ac- 


cordmg  to  Col.  Dodge's  calculations.exceeds  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet  per  minute;— 
one  half  of  which  would  be  discharged  upon  the  Por- 
tage Summit  of  the  Ohio  Canal.    This  amount  would  1 
be  at  the  control  of  the  State,  and  could  be  turned  || 
either  north  to  Cleaveland,  or  south  to  Koscoe,  over  a  \ 
fall  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  feel,  forming  a  pow- 
er sufficient  to  carry  eight  pair  of  4^  feet  stones,  at 
every  15  feet  fall.  The  esiim^ited  value  of  this  water  pow-  i 
er,  for  each  fifteen  feet  fall,  could  not  be  less  than  six 
hundred  dollars  per  year;  which  would  defray  the  in- 
terest  on  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars,  and  induce  valua- 
ble improvements, whereby  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  would  be  greatly  augmented,  and  the  business  on 
the  canal  much  increased. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  has  afforded 
striking  evidence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  opening, 
to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  this  new  channel  of  commerce 
to  the  seaboard,  to  save  them  from  the  impositions 
which  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  practiced  up- 
on them,  by  combinations  among  the  carriers,  through- 
out the  present  line  of  communication.  By  an  arrange- 
ment  between  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  New  York  i 
and  Ohio,  a  reduction  of  toll  to  a  considerable  extent,  I 
was  made  at  the  last  season,  foi'  the  express  purpose  of 
lessening  the  cost  of  transport;ition,  on  produce  and 
merchandize,  from  one  State  to  the  other.    So  far  from  i 
effecting  this  object,  however,  the  proprietors  of  the  '• 
various  lines  of  boats,resi<lingin  New  York,  immediately  ' 
increased  the  prices  of  freight,  to  an  amount  equal  to  ' 
the  reduction  of  lolls,  whereby  the  citizens  of  Ohio  were  ' 
compelled  to  pay  lo  the  carriers  of  New   York,  this  f 
increased  amount  for  frei.  ht,  instead  of  paying  it  for  ! 
toll,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.    So  long  as  there  is 
but  one  channel  of  communication  from  the  western 
country  to  the  seaboard,  and  its  commerce  is  necessa- 
rily restricted  to  one  market,  it  wilf  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  imposition  and  monopoly,  botli  on  its  transpor- 
tation and  sale. 

By  opening  another  channel,  to  a  different  market, 
we  shall  bringl-ival  cities  into  competition  for  our  trade, 
and  two  enterprising  States  to  compete  for  the  revenue 
which  must  accrue  on  its  transportation.  The  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  .secured  by  its  transmission,  a  distance 
of  nearly  four  hundred  miles,on  their  respective  canals,  , 
already  completed,  would  induce  them  to  reduce  their 
tolls  to  a  c<jns:derable  extent;  and  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  trade,  to  their  commercial  cities,  indepen- 
dent of  the  revenue,  might  by  competition,  sink  them 
to  a  mere  nominal  amount. 

Your  committee  folly  believe,  that  the  amount  thus 
saved  to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  by  the  reduction  of 
tolls  and  freight  on  their  own  property,  while  seeking 
an  eastern  market,  would  more  than  defray  the  annual 
interest  on  the  capital  required  for  the  construction  of 
this  canal.    The  amount  of  tolls  collected  the  past 

year,  on  the  New  York  canals,  is  about  §1,500,000.  

We  may  safely  calculate,  that  at  least  one  fifth  of  this 
sum  was  paid  on  properly  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
Ohio! 

To  insiu-e  a  continuance  of  this  important  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  west,  a  reduction  of  tolls,  to  one 
half  of  their  pr  esent  amount,  would  be  sotmd  policy  on 
the  part  of  New  York.  This  would  produce  corres- 
ponding measures  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Instead 
of  witnessing  the  monopoly,  which  is  now  fully  engross- 
ed by  New  York,  and  which  has  already  enabled  her  to 
fix  such  rate  of  tolls,  as  to  create  a  fund  sufficient  to 
extirgui-sh  one  half  of  her  canal  debt,  before  it  is  re- 
deemable, we  should  soon  find  her  vigorously  contend- 
ing with  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  invaluable 
trade  of  the  %vestern  country,  against  the  powerful  ob- 
stacles which  nature  has  interposed  by  distance,  by 
double  transhipnrents,  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of 
the  Late  navigation, and  by  her  high  northei'n  latitude, 
which  locks  up  her  ports,  and  closes  her  navigation, 
n  early  one  half  of  the  year. 
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Being  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  work 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  your  committee  next  directed 
their  inquiries  to  ascertain  tlie  most  judicious  method  of 
accomplishing  it. 

In  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  this  point, 
the  opinions  which  have  been  given  upon  this  subject, 
by  the  agents  of  the  State,  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
public  works,  from  their  commencement  to  the  present 
period,  as  well  as  such  persons,  whose  experience  in 
works  of  a  simil  ir  character,  entitled  them  to  much 
weight,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  duly  con- 
sidered. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  has  repeatedly 
urged  its  importance,  as  a  State  work,  in  his  annua! 
messages  to  the  Legislature.  In  a  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1828,  signed  by  the  whole  board  of  the 
Ohio  Canal  Commissioners,  after  the  sui  vey  and  esti- 
mates had  been  marie  and  examintd  by  them,  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  is  given: 

'I'he  profit  of  this  work  to  the  proprietors,  must  be 
commensurate  to  its  commercial  importance,  and  it  is 
believed  to  offer  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  a 
profitable  investment  of  capital,  which  can  be  found  in 
the  United  Slates." 

In  their  special  report,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis 
lature,  they  repeat  their  convictions  of  its  public  utility, 
and  of  its  becoming  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state,and 
further  say, 

"  The  board  have  ever  entertained  and  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  all  great  public  works,  in  the  execution 
and  management  of  v\hich  a  large  proportion  of  our 
citizens  are  interested,  should  >e  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  and  not  of  individuals  or  incorporated  com- 
panies. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Leg  slature,  or 
other  authorized  agents  of  the  State,  may  always  be 
expected  to  consult  the  public  welfare,  in  the  most  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term.  A  company  can  only  be  ex 
pected  to  consult  its  own  pecuniary  interests,  which 
will  frequently  clash  with  the  most  important  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  interests  of  the  community,  and 
thus  render  the  improvement  much  less  useful  than  it 
would  be,  if  under  the  control  of  the  State." 

The  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  have  also, 
in  their  reports  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State, strongly 
recommended  the  extension  of  their  canal,  from  Pitts- 
burg down  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Beaver  Canal,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Beaver  Canal  from  New  Castle  to 
the  Ohio  State  line,  as  soon  as  the  State  of  Ohio  should 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  its  connection 
with  the  Ohio  Canal.  'I'hey  st-.Ue,  in  a  special  report, 
made  at  the  last  session  of  their  Legislature,  that  a 
"survey  and  estimate  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Whippo, 
for  a  canal  from  Pittsburg,  by  the  Ohio  river.  Big 
Beaver  and  Shenango,  to  Lake  Erie,  at  the  harbor  of 
Presque  Isle;  in  which  he  makes  the  distance,  from  the 
termination  of  the  western  divis  on  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  in  AUeghenytown,  (Piitsburg, )  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Beaver,  twenty-five  miles  and  two  hundred  and 
eight  perches;  and  he  estimates  the  cost  of  construction 
at  ^263,821." 

And  further  say,  that 

"  The  extension  of  the  western  division  of  the  Canal 
to  the  Big  Beaver,  will  become  necessary ;"  and  that 

the  great  interests  involved  in  the  improvements  al- 
ready made,  and  in  the  contempl  tted  extension  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  to  Luke  Erie,  and  the  cross  cut 
Canal,  to  unite  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  will, 
within  a  short  period,  require  this  link  in  the  north 
western  chain  of  communication  to  be  completed.'' — 
They  also  express  the  opinion,  that  these  improve- 
ments should  "be  made  at  the  expense,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  thus  avoid  collisions, 
th'it  may  arise  from  a  coiporation  acting  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  but  under  an  authority  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania." 

So  important  did  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
of  Pennaj'lvania,  consider  this  union  of  these  two  ex- 


tensive lines  of  canal,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  that 
they  state  in  their  report,  that 

"In  September  last,  while  the  board  were  examin- 
ing the  public  works,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
two  of  the  members  went  up  the  valley  of  the  Mahon- 
ing, and  along  or  near  to  the  proposed  route  for  ihe 
cross  cut  canal,  to  Akron,  on  the  Portage  Summit  of 
Ohio  Canal.  And  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  favor- 
able ground,  along  the  whole  route,  for  constructing  a 
canal,  that  they  have  ever  sten;  witli  an  ample  supply 
of  water,  that  can  conveniently  be  brouglit  to  the  sum- 
mit level." 

The  recent  message  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, also  indicates  the  deep  interest  H  hich  is  felt  by  the 
citizens  of  that  State,  in  the  proposed  improvement, 
and  their  readiness  toco  operate  with  the  State  of  Ohio, 
in  effecting  it.  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from 
that  document: 

"It  is  but  just,  that  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
adverted  to,  I  should  mention  the  contemplated  con- 
nection of  the  Ohio  Canal  with  the  Pennsylvania  im- 
provements, at  some  point  to  be  designated  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  No  decisive  steps  have, 
however,  as  yet,  been  taken  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
carrying  Ihe  contemplated  measure  into  effect.  Should 
a  movement  be  made  by-her  Legislatu!e,forautliorizing 
the  proposed  connection,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
subject  holds  out  advantages  too  important  to  be  ne- 
glected, and  which  should  induce  immediate  cones- 
ponding  measures,  on  the  partof  the  General  Assemidy 
of  this  State." 

Yuur  committee  are,also,in  possession  of  information, 
which  may  be  relied  on,  that  the  committee  on  Canals, 
in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  session,  repotted  a  bill,  directing  their 
Canal  Commissioners  to  construct  a  lock  and  canal 
'navigation,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  the  Ohio 
State  line;  provided,  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  a  company 
should  agree  to  complete  the  balance  of  the  line,  to 
the  Ohio  Canal, with  an  assurance  that  such  a  bill  would 
be  passed  by  that  body. 

In  justice  to  the  interest  of  the  State, your  committee 
deem  it  their  duty  also  to  state,  that  assurances  have 
been  given,  by  men  of  capital,  that  if  the  charter 
granted  to  this  company,  should  be  amended  in  some 
of  its  provisions,  and  the  work  duly  patronised  by  the 
State,and  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  works 
of  a  similar  character,  that  the  stock  should  be  imme- 
diately taken  up,  whenever  books  should  be  opened 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  work  put  under  contract  the 
ensuing  season. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  became  a 
question  of  serious  consideration,  whether  the  perma. 
nent  interests  of  the  State  would  best  be  promoted  by 
extending  her  canal,  the  fuither  distance  of  nearly 
seventy  six  miles,  to  unite  with  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
on  the  line  of  the  States,  and  retaining  its  control,  and 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it;  or  by  surrendering 
these  important  advantages  to  an  incorporated  compa- 
ny, and  aiding  them  in  its  construction. 

Most  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  resulting  from  this  improvement,  would  unquestion- 
ably be  secured  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  should  either 
course  be  adopted. 

By  looking  prospectively,  however,  to  the  period 
when  these  works  shall  have  been  completed,  and  this 
additional  thoroughfiire  shall  have  been  opened  through 
another  State,  it  may  easily  be  perceived,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  might  be  produced, by  the  counteracting 
policy  of  tivo  rival  States,  to  secure  to  themselves,  the 
immen'ie  trade  of  the  west,  as  to  render  the  absolute 
control  of  this  connecting  link,  in  the  chain  of  improve- 
ments, an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  State. 
Nor  can. your  committee  suppress  the  conviction,  ai-is- 
ing  in  their  own  minds,  that  the  central  section  of  a 
canal,  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  will 
become  a  source  of  immense  revenue  to  the  State,  and 
create  a  fund  sufficient   to  reimburse  at  no  distant 
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period,  the  principal  and  interest  of  its  cost.  When 
we  take  into  view,  the  extensive  improvements  which 
are  rapidly  piogressing',  and  in  contemplation,  in  the 
western  part  ofthis  State  and  Indiana,  and  consider  the 
immense  amount  of  the  productions  of  tlie  vast  region 
of  country,  which  must  accumulate  during  the  winter 
season,  to  seek  an  eaily  eastern  market,  through  those 
avenues  in  the  spring,  it  must  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
suppose,  that  it  would  await  the  opening  of  the  harbor 
at  Buffalo,  when  it  could  take  this  shorter,  safer,  and 
more  expeditious  route  to  the  sea  board,  at  least  five 
weeks  earlier-  Nor  can  they  discover  any  good  rea- 
son, why  it  should  not  be  preferred  at  ail  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Fully  conctirrlng  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
]0oard  of  Canal  Commissioners,  that  the  State  should 
have  the  control  of  all  extensive  works  of  this  cliarac- 
ter;  and,  firmly  believing  iu  the  correctness  of  the 
views  herein  set  forth,  your  committee  herewith  report 
9,  bin,  embrapii'sg  the  two  routes  to  wliich  public  at- 
tention has  been  directed, for  this  important  connection 
authorising  the  construction  of  a  canal,  on  the  most 
eligible  route,  at  the  expens,e  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State. 


From  the  Butler  Repository. 
CANAL  CONVENTION. 

Delegates  from  Allegheny  Armstrong,  Beaver,  But- 
ler, Crawford,  Erie,  Indiana,  Mercer  and  Venango 
counties  met  at  the  court-house  in  Butler,  on  Wednrs- 
day,  the  31st  of  necember,  1834.,  in  pui'suance  of  a 
previous  appointmeot. 

The  following  named  Delegates  were  in  attendance, 
and  took  their  seats  in  the  convention: 

Alkgheny .  Erie. 
A.  W.  Foster,  D:uiiel  Dobbins, 

.lohh  P.  Bakevvell,  William  Kelley, 

Wm.  B.  Foster,  Uobert  Cochran, 

D.  C.  Stockton,  Charles  M.  Reed, 

R.  Hilands,  Geo  Callow  her, 

C.  Plumb,  M  Hutchinson, 

Isaiah  King,  Smith  Jackson, 

C.  Darragh,  Ovid  Pinney, 
John  Birmingham,              Wilson  King, 

Henry  Colt, 
Jlrmstrong.  Crawfwi^. 

Robert  Orr,  G.aylard  Chui-cli, 

Wm.  F.  Johnston,  .lohn  .M'Farland, 

^»hilip  MechHng,  John  M'Arthur, 

Alex.  IJeyno'ds,  .lames  White, 

J.  E.  Brown,  VVm  Power,  jr. 

Robert  Criswell,  David  Dick. 
Geo.  \V.  Smitli,  Indiana. 

D.  O.  Walker,  lli.  h  B.  M  Calie, 
Jos.  Buffingtnn,  James  T  aylor, 
J .  Noble  Nesbit,  John  Gallaher, 

S.  S.  Jamison, 

Beaver.  William  Houston, 

John  Clark,  Henry  Altman, 

A.  W.  Townsend,  James  M.  Kelly, 

Edward  Wright,  James  Gordon, 
Edward  Hoops,  Mercer. 

John  R.  Shannon,  Joseph  Kerr, 

James  Patterson,  Beven  Pearson,, 

M.  T.  C.  Gould,  John  Firidley, 

Wm.  Allison,  Joel  B.  Curtis, 

Henry  C.  Moore,  Walter  Oliver, 

Wm.  Morton,  John  Mitcheltree, 

Wdliam  Fruit, 
Bulkr.  Venango, 

John  Gilmore,  J   1).  Wood, 

John  Bredin,  Daniel  Brown, 

Francis  M'Bride^  L-  S.  I!e(io, 


Butler,  f  Continued. 
John  M'Clelland, 
Jacob  Briiiker, 
R.  Cunningham, 
John  Negley^ 
Wm.  Beatty, 
M.  S-  Lowrie, 
Peter  Duffy, 


Venango,  f  Continued  ) 
J.  W.  Hunter, 
T.  S.  M'Dowell, 
Alex.  M'Dowell, 
J.  H.  Shannon, 
Aaron  M'Kissick, 
Andrew  Irvin, 
Wm.  Stewart. 


On  motion  the  convention  was  organized  by  appoint- 
ing the  Hon  I50BERF  ORR,  of  Armstrong  county. 
President,  Capt.  Daniel  Dobbins,  of  Erie  County, 
Wm.  B.  Fosteis,  Esq.  of  Allegheny  county.  Johx  Gil- 
MOBE,  Esq.  of  Biitler  county,  and  John  Clabke.  Esq. 
of  Beaver  county.  Vice  Presidents.  Gaylord  Church, 
Esq.  of  Crawford,  5eten  Pearson,  Esq.  of  Mercer,  Dr. 
.Tnhn  D  Wood,  of  Venango,  and  Richard  B.  M'Cabe, 
Esq.  of  Indiana  county,  Secretaries. 

The  object  of  the  convention  being  stated  by  the 
President,  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.  addressed  the  conven- 
tion, on  the  importance  of  the  object  for  which  the 
convention  convened,  in  a  very  clear  and  appropriate 
manner. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Bredin, — a  committee  of  two 
from  each  of  the  delegations,  of  the  several  counties, 
were  appointed  by  the  respective  delegations,  to  draft 
a  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  this  convention,  and  also  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature,  to  be  presented  to  the  convention  for 
their  consideration. 

.i.  W.  Fouler  alid  Rohfrt  ffighfawds,  Esqrs.  of  Alle- 
gheny, /.  E.  Brown  and  Joseph  Buffingtnn,  Esqrs.  of 
Armstrong,  the  Hon.  John  Bredin  and  John  Negley, 
Esqrs.  ol  Butler,  ./.  R.  Shannon  and  .Tames  Patterson, 
Esqrs.  of  Beaver,  David  Dick,  Esq.  and  Dr.  James 
White,  of  Crawford,  William  Kelly  and  Charles  M- 
Reed,  Esqrs.  of  Erie,  /.  Gallagher,  and  R.  B.  M'Cabe, 
Esq.  of  Indinna,  J)r.  John  Mitcheltree,  and  Walter  Olive-, 
Esq.  of  Mercer,  nnd  Daniel  Brown  and  L.  T.  Reno, 
Esqrs.  of  Venango,  were  appointed  by  the  respective 
delegations  the  committee. 

TUie  convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  eight 
o'clock  this  evening.  The  convention  met  according 
to  adjournment.  Mr.  Foster,  the  chairman  of  the  conv 
mittee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions,  and  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature,  informed  the  convention  that 
tlie  committee  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  tlieir  re- 
port before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  rporning.  The  con- 
vention then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  teij 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

TntrnsDAT,  Jan.  1,  1835. 
Mr-  Foster  chairman  of  the  committee  appointe(J 
yesterday,  reported  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, and  memorial,  which  on  motion  of  Mr.  BrediUj, 
were  taken  up,  read  .separa'ely,  and  adopted  unani- 
mously, (excepting  the  .seventh  resolution-^which  Mr. 
King,  of  Allegiieny  county,  moved  toamend  by  striking 
out  the  words  following:  "rather  than  enriching  the 
citizens  of  a  neighboring  State  who  pay  no  part  of  the 
expenditures  made  in  the  construction  of  our  canals 
and  rail  roads."  This  motion  produced  some  debate  in 
which  Messrs  King  (of  Allegheny,)  Foster,  Bredin,; 
Bealty  and  King,  of  Erie,  took  part,  the  convention  re- 
fu.sed  toamend,  but  18  delegates  rising  in  favor  of  it, — 
T'he  resolution  was  then  adopted  with  but  four  or  five 
dissenting  voices.  Mr.  Darragh,  of  Pittsburg,  on  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions,  addressed  the  conven- 
tion on  the  importance  of  the  object  of  the  conven-i 
tion. 

Whereas,  The  Canal  Convention  which  assembled  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  5th  of  August,  1825,  composed  of 
delegates  representing  forty-seven  counties  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, coming  immediately  from  the  people,  and 
through  their  primary  meetings,  possessed  a  full  know- 
ledge of  their  views  and  wishes  on  the  important  sub- 
ject  for  which  the  Conventioii  met,  adopted  among 
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others,  the  following^  resolution:  "  Resolved,  that  the 
improvement  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  best  pro- 
moted, and  the  foundation  of  her  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness most  securely  established,  by  opening  an  entire 
and  complete  communication  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and  from  the  Allegheny  to 
Lake  Erie,  by  the  nearest  and  best  practicable  route, 
and  that  such  a  work  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
maintain  the  character  of  the  State,  aud  to  preserve  lier 
strength  and  resources."  And  whereas,  the  preamble 
of  the  act  of  Assembly,  of  the  25th  of  February,  1826, 
passed  in  pursuance  of  the  expressed  will  and  wishes  of 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  authorizing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  states  tlie  practicabili- 
ty and  the  necessity  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  within 
our  own  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  east- 
ern and  western  waters;  and  its  being  believed  that  its 
speedy  completion  would  advance  the  prosperty  and 
elevate  the  character  of  Pennsylvania,^  facilitate  inter- 
course, and  promote  social  interests,  and  thus  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  the  Union.  And  whereas,  a  continuous 
communication  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  city  of  Pittsburg,  by  canals  and  rail  roads,  is  now 
completed,  and  the  tolls  received  on  which  have  in- 
creased in  such  a  ratio  as  to  remove  every  doubt  that 
the  money  expended  in  their  construction  will  be  a  pro- 
fitable investment,  producing,  eventually,  sufficient  not 
only  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  by  the 
State,  but  to  discharge  it,  and  afford  a  permanent  re- 
venue. And  whereas,  a  portion  of  the  canal  from  the 
Allegheny  to  Erie  is  completed,  in  the  construction  of 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended, lo  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  people 
and  the  Legislature,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution 
and  preamble  referred  to,  and  in  other  acts  of  the  Le- 
gislature. And  whereas,  the  completion  of  the  canal 
to  the  harbor  of  Erie,  within  our  own  bounds,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Western  Penn- 
sylv.^nia,  and  of  the  state  generall}',  called  for  as  well 
to  redeem  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state,  as  to  secure  a 
participation  in  tlie  growing  and  immense  trade  that  is 
on  our  INLAND  SEAS,  the  lakes  of  the  north-west, — 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  object  of  this  Convention  is  to 
press  on  the  Legislature  the  completion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  to  the  harbor  ot  Erie,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  State,  as  contemplated  by  the  people  and  the 
Legislature,  when  the  canal  system  was  commenced. 

Resolved.  That  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
who  are,  and  who  have  at  all  times  been,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  canal  system,  its  steady  friends 
and  uniform  advocates,  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
such  measures  will  he  adopted  by  the  Legislature  at 
the  present  session,  as  will  secure  the  prosecution  and 
completion  of  this  section  of  the  canal. 

Resolved,  That  the  best  interests  of  this  state  require 
that  this  great  and  important  improvement  should  be 
compli  ted  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  that  an 
appropriation  should  be  made  by  the  Legislature  for 
that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  as  originally  contemplated,  will  not 
only  increase  the  population,  wealth  and  frosperity  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  but  will  unquestionably  render 
the  balance  of  the  main  line  much  more  productive  to 
the  State,  by  connecting  it  with  Lake  Erie,  the  natural 
reservoir  jf  western  trade,  giving  to  Pennsylvania  a 
participation  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Lakes, 
which  is  already  immense,  and  increasing  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  it  will  be 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  trade  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi 

Tlesolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
that  if  the  canal  were  completed  to  the  harbor  of  Erie, 
which  is  consiflered  the  only  safe  and  secure  harbor  on 
the  Lake,  from  Sandusky  to  Buffalq,  a,  lavge  portion 


of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Lakes  would  be  se- 
cured to  the  Pennsylvania  Canal;  and  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  safety  and  security 
of  this  harbor,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  woidd  be  naviga- 
ble several  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the 
fall  than  the  New  York  canal,  the  harbor  at  BuflTalo 
being  closed  up  with  ice  for  four  to  six  weeks  in  the 
spring,  after  the  harbor  at  Erie  is  clear,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lakes  west  of  that  port  open  and  unob- 
structed. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  lakes  by  the  canal 
running  entirely  within  her  own  boundary  to  the  lake, 
thus  increasing  the  wealth  of  her  own  citizens,  and 
adding  to  her  own  resources,  (rather  than  enriching  the 
citizens  ofa  neighboring  state,  who  pay  no  part  of  the 
expenditures  made  in  the  construction  of  our  canals 
and  rail  roads,)  and  especially  is  this  the  interest  and 
duty  of  the  state,  when  the  canal  to  the  Harbor  at 
Presque  Isle  is  the  most  direct  shortest  and  best  route 
to  the  lakes. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  Convention, 
the  faith  of  the  slate  is  solemnly  pledged  to  carry  into 
effect  the  object  embraced  in  the  foregoing  i-esolu- 
tions. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  memorial,  setting  forth 
the  sentiments  of  this  Convention,  and  the  importance 
of  the  completion  of  the  canal  through  our  own  limits, 
to  the  harbor  of  Erie,  be  adopted  and  signed  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  convention, 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Heprsentatives 
of  the  Qommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General 
Assembly  met- 

The  undersigned  delegates  representing  the  people 
of  the  North  Western,  and  some  of  the  western  counties 
of  the  State,  having  convened  in  Convention,  in  Butler, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means  in  aid  of  the 
speedy  prosecution  and  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  to  Lake  Erie,  at  the  Harbor  of  Erie,  have  thought 
proper  among  other  thiltgs,  to  address  a  memorial  to 
your  honorable  bodies  in  behalf  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 

Time,  and  the  limits  we  think  proper  to  prescribe  to 
a  paper  of  this  character,  prevent  us  from  entering  at 
large  into  all  the  ari;uments  which  present  themselves 
in  favor  of  this  measure.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
by  stating  some  uf  the  prominent  and  leading  con- 
siderations, trusting  the  issue  to  the  liberality  and  jus- 
tice of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  claim  that  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work,  we  have  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
State,  made,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  Legisla- 
tive enactment,  but  by  the  people  themselves  in  solemn 
Convention.  We  claim  that  the  extention  of  the  canal 
to  Lake  Erie,  running  entirely,  through  our  own  ter- 
ritory, and  terminating  at  the  harbor  ot  Erie,  was  a  part 
of  the  great  original  project  of  Pennsylvania  improve- 
ments, first  promulged  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  25th  of  April,  1825,  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  great  convention  of  the  people  held  in  August  of 
the  same  year.  In  support  and  proof  of  this  position, 
we  have  but  to  quote  from  the  law  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention.  The  act  of  1825,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  commencement  of  an  improvement  system, 
was  in  its  nature,  a  proposition  to  tlie  consideration  of 
the  people.  It  merely  condensed,  systematized,  and 
selected  from  the  various  projects  which  the  spirit  of 
improvement  liad  suggested,  such  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Legislature,  were  worthy  of  State  patronage.  It 
authorized  surveys  and  reports,  but  left  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  question  to  future  legislation.  This 
proposition,  or  system  proposed  in  the  act,  contemplat- 
ed an  entire  communication  connecting  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Delaware  with  Lake  Erie.    The  preamble  and 
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leadinff  enacting  clause  are  as  follows:—"  Whereas  the 
estabhshment  of  a  communication  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  waters  of  tliis  Stale  and  the  Lakes,  by 
means  of  navigable  streams  and  canals,  would  advance 
our  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures;  would 
unite  in  a  common  interest,  the  great  natural  divisions, 
ol  the  state,  and  would  in  the  end  be  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  commonwealth:  And  whereas, 
the  best  interests  of  the  Stale  require  that  this  great 
and  important  improvement  should  be  the  property  of 
the  com.nonwealih,  and  that  the  commonwealth  ought 
to  embark  in  it  wltli  that  zeal  and  energy  that  is  best 
calculated  to  carry  it  into  effect— Theiefore,"  Section 
1st     "Beit  enacted — That  the  Governor  be,  and  is 
hereby  required  to  appoint  five  canai  commissioners,  a 
maiority  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum,  to  consider  and 
ac'opt  sucli  measures  as  they  shall  think  requisite  and 
proper,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a  navigable 
communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  wa- 
ters of  the  S'ate.  and  Lake  Erie." 

On  the  publication  of  this  law,  the  people  met  m  va- 
rious primary  assemblies,  and  ultimately  in  convention 
at  Harrishurg.  on  the  5th  of  August,  to  consider  and 
decide  upon  the  propositions  therein  contained,  and  to 
agree  finally  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  system 
of  improvement  which  ought  to  be  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  by  the  State,  at  the  public  expense.  This 
convention,  consisting  of  113  delegates,  representing 
fortv-seven  counties,  coming  fresh  from  the  people, 
instructed  in  the  several  primary  assemblies,  in  which 
th'^y  were  appointed,  after  due  deliberation  fully  rati- 
fied the  proposition  of  the  legislature,  and  gave  the 
sanction  of  the  people  to  the  great  undertaking.  This 
convention  among  others,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution .  . 

"  Resolved,  Th  U  the  improvement  of  the  common- 
wealth will  be  best  proaioted,  and  the  foundation  of 
her  prosperity  and  happiness  most  sf  curely  establislied, 
by  opening  an  entire  and  com[)lete  communication 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio, 
and  from  the  Allegheny  to  Lake  Erie  by  the  nearest 
and  best  practicable  route,  and  that  such  a  work  is  in- 
dispensably necessiry  to  maintain  the  cha  acter  an. 
standing  of  the  State  and  to  preserve  her  strength  and 
resources.'' 

In  the  Convention  the  people  whom  we  represent 
were  represented,  and  gave  the  proceedings  their  sanc- 
tion and  concurrence,  and  have  ever  since  on  all  occa 
sions  filthfully  and  steadfastly  supported  the  system.— 
Thev  viewed  it  In  the  nature  of  a  common  undertaking 
and  mutual  contract,  to  which  the  ftith  of  the  State 
was  pledged.  They  have  through  their  representatives 
voted  for  approprlatio.is  towards  the  work  in  other 
n  irts  of  the  State,  and  now  ask  that  the  same  good 
Kith  may  be  observed  towards  them:  they  ask  that  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  state  may  be  redeemed.  This 
claim  of  sheer  justice  we  now  assert  and  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  more  than  250,000  citizens  of  the  State 
assert  it  in  all  its  U  ngth,  breadth,  and  sti  ength-a  claim 
on  which,  every  other  consideration  set  aside,  we  could 
rely,  and  in  security,  if  justice  and  honor  are  not  fled 
from  our  councils. 

But  on  this  claim, strong  as  it  is,  we  are  not  compell- 
ed to  rely.  I  here  are  other  strong  and  urgent  rea- 
sons tor  the  extension  of  the  canal  to  the  Lake.  It 
would  settle  and  enrich  a  large  tract  of  good  and  com- 
paratively new  country,  consequently  add  to  the  wealth 
and  common  resourcL-s  of  the  state— it  would  build  up 
vilbges,  towns,  and  even  cities,  and  in  a  short  time_ 
double  the  population,  and  quadruple  the  wealth  of 
the  whole  North  West— it  would  tend  as  expressed  in 
the  resolution  of  the  canal  convention  before  recited, 
"to  mamt/in  the  character  and  standing  of  the  State 
and  preserve  her  strength  and  resourci  s;"  "  iyy«"'<l 
unite  "  as  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  lSi5, 
"  tha'n:^tural  divisions  of  the  State,"  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote mutuid  intercourse  and  trade,  and  otherwise  add 


to  the  common  benefit  of  all  These  are  considerations 
of  high  importance  and  such  as  are  now  engaging  the 
enterprise  and  energies  of  our  neighboring  and  rival 
States.  We  would  press  them  upon  your  considera- 
tion- .  ,  ■ 
But  independent  of  this  view  of  the  ques  ion,  if  the 

country  between  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  instead  of  behig 
susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  becoming 
a  rich  agricultural  country,  supporting  a  dense  popula- 
tion, was  a  barren  waste,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  would  require  the  extension 
of  the  canal  to  its  original  termination.    It  would  open 
up  an  avenue  bv  which  a  portion  of  the  great  trade  of 
the  lakes  could  be  commanded,  to  the  gre  at  benefi'  and 
profit  of  Philadelphia,  our  great  commercial  metropolis, 
as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  state,  and  to  the  vast  in- 
crease of  tolls  and  canal  revenue.    If  in  1825  these  con- 
siderations were  taken  into  account— if  then  they  svere 
considered  of  any  importance,  and  formed  any  induce- 
ment to  the  original  undertaking,  they  are  now  of  an 
hundred  fold  more  weight.     What  was  then  mere 
speculation  is  now  reality.    In  1825  the  trade  of  the 
lakes  was  trifling,  now  it  is  immense,  and  increasing 
beyond  the  mos't  sanguine  anticipations.    Then  there 
was  but  one  Steamboat  on  Lake  Erie,  now  there  are 
thirty-four,  fifteen  of  which,  amounting  to  4,000  tons, 
were  built  in  1834;  then  there  were  but  a  few  small 
and  ill  found  Schooners,  now  there  ai'e  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  some  of  which  are  of  more  than  200 
tons  burthen,  and  all  of  them  in  size,  appearance,  and 
fitness  for  business  equal  to  the  same  class  of  vessels  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.    This  vast  increase  of  vessels  on 
Lake  Erie,  Is  still  fiir  short  of  the  increase  of  business. 
By  the  opening  of  the  Welland  canal,  running  through 
Canada,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
vessels,  are  engaged  In  the  Lake  Erie  trade.    A  large 
portion  of  the'sait  for  the  supply  of  the  country  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  West,  is  brought  from 
Oswego  through  the  Welland  Canal,     t  he  vessels  lake 
in  return  cargoes  of  agricultural  products,  a  portion  of 
which  goes  to  the  Montreal  market,  and  the  balance  is 
landed  at   Oswego,  from  thence  to   be  transported 
through  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals  to  New  York-  It 
is  believed,  from  information  derived  from  official 
souices,   that  there   is  at  least  2,500  tons  of  Lake 
Ontario  shipping  constantly  employed  in  the  Lake  Erie 

^''Tf'such  has  been  the  increase  of  L^ke  tr.ide  In  the 
last  few  years  when  the  great  West  is  in  its  infancy, 
what  may  we  expect  when  it  is  covered  with  a  dense 
population,  which  its  uncommon  fertility,  and  the  faci- 
lities of  emigration  leave  httle  doubt,  will  bp  the  case 
before  manv  years.  Last  year  it  was  ascertained  there 
were  aboi!'' 60,000  emigrants  left  the  port  of  Buffalo 
for  the  far  west.  It  is  believed,  although  no  exact  ac- 
count was  kept,  that  the  increase  from  the  same  port 
this  year,  was  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  wh'ch  will 
make  about  80,000.  The  emigration  shipping  at  all 
the  other  ports  has  also  been  large.  No  estimate  of 
the  number  of  emigrants  by  land  can  be  made,  it  has 
however  been  very  great— the  roadleadint;  from  Buffa- 
lo west  along  the  lake  shore  has  been  literally  hlled 
u  ith  them,  'as  high  as  250  waggons  with  lamdies  have 
been  counted  in  a  single  day-  The  Ten  itory  of  Michi- 
gan has  more  than  quadrupled  its  population  in  four 
years,  and  the  increase  in  the  North  Western  counties 
of  Ohio,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois^ 
has  probably  been  In  and  about  the  same  ratio.  Tins 
immense  and  fertile  countrv  will  put  afloat  u|)on  the 
lakes  its  surplus  produce,  there  to  seek  the  Atlantic 
throngh  the  shortest,  cheapest ,  and  most  certain  chan- 
nels. Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  New  Orleans 
market  is  precarious,  and  whlcli,  from  sad  experience, 
the  western  agriculturist  wishes  to  avoid— there  can 
be  also  but  httle  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  western  section  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers,  will  he 
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turned  to  the  lakes,  when  the  Dayton  and  Sandusky 
rail  road,  tlie  Wabash  and  Erie,  and  the  Illinois  and 
Chicago  canals,  which  are  now  being  made,  are  finish- 
ed. All  these  communications,  lead  through  the  most 
fertile  countries,  and  will  doubtless  become  the  most 
important  feeders  of  the  lake  trade. 

This  trade  so  important,  and  in  return  for  which  the 
West  will  require,  in  exchange,  the  merchandise  and 
mmufacture  of  the  Atlantic  States,  can  in  our  opinion 
be  in  a  grt  at  measure  controlled  by  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  incalculable  bene  fit  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
and  otiitr  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
increase  of  tolls  and  revenue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  this  can  be  done?  it  will  be  only 
necessary,  in  answer,  to  refer  to  her  local  situation,  and 
a  few  facts,  which  although  generally  known,  lose 
none  of  their  force  by  repetition.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  are  the  only  two  States  which  can  have 
an  entire,  communicalion  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
lakes  within  their  own  territories.  This  advantage  is 
one,  which  early  attracting  the  attention  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  secured  by  purchase  in  1791.  By  the  original 
charter  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  did  not 
touch  the  lake.  There  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  line  and  west  of  the  New  York 
line,  which  then  was  vacant.  Tiiis  strip  of  land  which 
is  called  the  Triangle,  was  purchased  by  Pennsylvania 
of  the  United  States  Government,  for  about  150,000. — 
This  purchase  vva-i  made  at  about  eighty-eight  cents 
per  acre,  i  he  object  of  the  purchase  was  not  the 
land,  for  the  gi  eat  portion  of  the  west  was  then  a  wil- , 
dernes^i,  but  to  get  a  foothold  upon  the  lake.  The 
wisdom  of  this  purchase  is  now  apparent,  without  it  we 
would  have  been  cut  off  from  the  northern  seas;  or  if 
we  approa<.-hed  them,  it  must  have  been  through  the 
territory  ofanother  state,  and  of  course  subject  to  such 
restrictions  as  might  be  put  upon  us.  New  York  has 
already  s  ized  hold  of  the  advantage  of  her  situation, 
and  opened  her  communication  with  the  lake,  and  has 
been  munificently  rewarded  for  her  enterprise.  Her 
great  Canal  has  been  the  principal  corner  of  that  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  that  has  within  a  few  years,  given 
her  the  proud  distinction  of  the  empire  State.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  her  northern  latitude,  and  the  con- 
sequent eai'ly  freezing  up  of  her  canal  in  the  fall,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  ice  in  the  Buflalo  Bay  in  the 
spring,  are  serious  difficulties,  and  such  as  all  her  en- 
terprise cannot  overcome.  These  difficulties  are  avoid- 
ed in  Pennsylvania,  by  her  more  southern  latitude,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  ice  is  out  at  the  harbor  of  Erie,  for 
from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  than  at 
BnfFalo.  It  is  believed  from  calculations  for  a  series  ot 
years,  that  an  average  of  at  least  six  weeks  of  uninter- 
rupted communication  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
lakes,  by  the  Pennsylsania  Canal,  might  be  depended 
on.  when  the  communication  from  New  York  to  the 
Lakes,  would  be  closed  with  ice.  This  is  an  advantage 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  which  must  give 
Pennsylvania  a  decided  advantage  over  her  rival,  an  ad- 
vantage that  is  greatly  enhanced  from  the  fact,  that 
these  six  weeks  are  within  the  time  of  the  heaviest 
trade,  «dien  the  agriculturist  wishes  to  market 
his  produce,  and  the  merchant  to  get  on  his  goods. 

VVe  would  further  represent  that  in  our  opinion  the 
Stale  was  not  only  fortunate  in  having  secured  a  frontier 
on  the  Lake,but  in  having  secured  it  at  the  very  point, 
where,  if  she  had  the  whole  coast  to  select  from,  she 
would  make  choice;  it  enabling  her  to  reach  the  Lake 
by  the  shortest  communication,  and  to  terminate  the 
canal,  at  not  only  the  best  harbor  on  the  lake,  but  one 
that  is  susceptible  of  being  made,  and  we  doubt  not, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  general  government, 
vfill  be  made  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  comp'ete  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  storms,  and  to 
which  all  vessels  caught  out,  make  for  shelter  if  in  their 
power.    It  is  spacious,  of  good  depth  of  water,  eas.y  of 


access,  and  capable  of  having  fnade  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense two  good  and  safe  entrances  in  opposite  directions 
so  that  a  vessel  can  sail  into  one  channel  and  out  of  the 
other  with  the  same  w  ind. 

Possessing  the  shorte.st  route  to  the  Lake,  is  not  only 
an  advantage  in  cheapness  of  construction,  but  will 
prove  a  still  greater  advantage  in  cheapness  of  trans- 
portation. By  canals  and  rail  roads  tfie  expense  of 
transportation  is  iii  a  great  measure  proportioned  to  the 
distance.  Not  so  on  the  Lake,  property  once  afloat  is 
transported  to  any  port  on  the  lake  at  about  the  same 
price,  the  great  expense  and  delay  is  in  lading  and  un- 
lading. Merchandize  could  be  transported  from  Erie 
to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  or  the  upper  lakes,  at  the  same 
charges  it  would  be  from  Cleaveland  to  Grand  river, 
and  produce  from  Sandusky,  Maumee,  Detroit,  or  any 
port  west  could  be  shipped  to  Erie,  at  the  same  price 
it  would  be  to  Cleaveland,  or  any  other  intermediate 
port  between  Cleaveland  and  Erie.  The  Harbor  at 
Erie  not  only  being  the  nearest  Port  at  which  the 
Lake  can  be  reached,  and  consequently  to  be  preferred 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness  of  construction,  and  trans- 
portation, but  is  sufficiently  far  west  to  avoid  all  the 
difficulties  of  ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation  at 
Buffalo.  It  is  open  at  nearly  the  fame  time  as  the  Ports 
above,  and  always  as  soon,  and  even  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Ohio  Canals  wouM  be  clear  of  ice  on  the 
Lake  summit.  In  addition  to  the  immense  transit 
trade,  which  would  pass  through  this  section  of  the 
canal,  there  are  articles  of  immense  value  and  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantity,  which  are  found  on  the  line, 
and  which  would  find  a  ready  and  extensive  market. — 
We  allude  to  the  articles  of  coal,  white  oak,  and  pine 
timber,  of  the  first  article  there  is  none  found  on  the 
lakes,  or  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Canal,  or  in 
Canada,  and  the  other  articles  are  scarce  and  in  demand. 
It  is  believed  that  good  coal  approaches  nearer  the 
Lake  on  this  line,  than  at  any  other  point;  it  is  found 
of  a  good  quality,  and  in  abundance  within  less  than 
sixty  miles  of  the  Lake.  This  article  alone  if  there  was 
no  other  transportation,  would  in  a  few  years  afford 
sufficient  employ  to  the  Canal  to  make  it  profitable.  It 
is  believed  even  now,  if  the  canal  were  finished,  it 
coidd  be  afforded  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  supercede  the 
use  of  wood  as  a  common  article  of  fuel  at  Erie,  and 
probably  at  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  many  other  towns. 
From  the  foregolni;  facts  and  reasons  adduced,  we  feel 
well  assured  that  a  continuation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  to  the  Lake,  at  the  harbor  of  Erie,  would  give  to 
our  commercial,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  cities 
a  most  decided  advantage  over  any  and  all  others, 
in  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  regions  of  the 
lakes. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask,  for  the  several  rea- 
sons assigned,  that  a  liberal  appropration  be  made  this 
present  session,  for  the  extension  and  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  to  the  harbor  of  Erie.  That  part  of 
the  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  is 
now  completed,  or  nearly  so,  and  sound  policy  dictates 
that  the  balance  of  this  great  work  be  now  completed 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  is  not  only  due  to  the 
people  whom  we  represent,  but  to  the  State;  she  has 
by  common  consent,  and  at  the  common  expense,  com- 
menced a  grand  system  of  improvement,  which  this  far 
has  realized  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. — 
Let  it  be  completed  as  designed,  and  we  doubt  not  it 
will  redound  to  her  honor  and  glory,  and  not  only  have 
a  tendency  to  maintain,  but  to  raise  her  standing  in  the 
scale  of  the  Union,  which  should  be  the  pride  of  every 
true  hearted  Pennsylvanian. 

In  conclusion  we  again,  in  behalf  of  the  people  we 
represent,  respectfully  ask  that  the  prayer  of  this  me- 
morial may  be  granted,  and  that  our  just  claims  be  no 
longer  delayed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowrie, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  correspondence  be 
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appointed  in  each  county,  to  consist  of  three  rlelegates 
for  each  county  represented  in  tliis  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  correspondence  to 
be  appointed  in  Butler  county,  superintend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  I'hat  the  same  committee  prepare,  and 
circulate  for  signatures  by  the  people,  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature,  for  the  extension  and  speedy  completion 
of  the  canal  to  Erie. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  committees 
of  Correspondence  in  their  respective  counties. 

Allegheny — Messrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Bakewell,  and 
Darragh. 

Armsltong — Messrs.  Brown,  BufHngton,  and  John- 
ston. 

Butler — Messrs.  Bredin,  Cunningham,  and  Low- 
rie. 

Beaver — Messrs.  Townsend,  Shannon,  and  Gould. 
Crawford — Messrs.  Churcli,  McArthur,  and  Dick, 
Erie — Messrs.  Kelley,  Cochran,  and  Johnston. 
Indiana — Messrs  Taylor,  Jamison,  and  Gordon. 
Mercer — Messrs.  Pearson,  Findley,  and  Curtis. 
Fena/J^u— ^Messrs.   Keno,    Brown,  and  S.  T.  M'- 
Dowell. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bredin, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention 
be  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Convention,  and  pub- 
lished in  all  the  papers  in  the  State  that  are  friendly  to 
the  internal  improvement  system. 

Mr.  King,  of  Allegheny  county,  offered  the  following 
resolutions  to  the  Convention, put  the  question  on  them, 
and  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are 
due,  and  ai  e  hereby  presented  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Butler  county,  for  the  use  of  the  Court  House,  during 
their  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  presented  to  the  President,  and 
other  officers  of  the  C  onvention,  for  the  able,  dignified, 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  whicli  its  proceeding  have 
been  conducted. 

ROBERT  ORR,  President. 

Wm.  B.  FOSTEK, 

Jno.  Gilmobk, 
Uanikl  Dobbins, 
Joujj  Clauke, 

Vice  Presidents. 

Goylord  Church, 
,    R.  B.  M'Cube, 
fT.  I).  Jfoud, 
Beaveii  Fearson, 

Secretaries. 


Jlllegheny. 

a:  W.  Poster 
John  P.  Bakewell 
D.  C.  Stockton 
R.  Hilands 
C.  Plumb 
Isaiah  King 

C.  Darragh 
John  Birmingham 

Armstrong. 
Wm  F-  Johnston 
Philip  Mechling 
Alex.  Reynolds 
J  E.  Brown 
Robert  Cristwell 
Geo.  W.  Smith 

D.  O.  Walker 
Jos.  Buffington 
J.  Noble  Nesbit 

Beaver. 
A.  W.  Townsend 
Edward  Wright 
Edward  Hoops 


Erie, 

William  Kelley 
Robei  t  Cochran 
Charles  M.  Iteed 
Geo.  Gallowhar 
M.  Hutchinson 
Smith  Jackson 
Ovid  Pinney 
Wilson  King 
Henry  Colt 
Craicford 
John  M'Parland 
John  M'Arthur 
Janies  White 
Wm.  Power,  jr. 
David  Dick 

Induina- 
James  Taylor  ■ 
John  Gallahcr 
S.  S .  Jamison 
William  Houston 
Henry  Altman 
James  M.  Kelley 
James  Gordon 


Beaver,  {continued. ) 
John  R.  Shannon 
James  Patterson 
M.  T.  C.  Gould 
Wm.  Allison 
Henry  C.  Moore 
Wm.  Morton 

Butler- 
John  Bredin 
Francis  .M'Bride 
John  M'Clelland 
Jacob  Brinker 
R.  Cunningham 
John  Negley 
Wm.  Beatly 
M.  S.  Lowrie 
Peter  DuflTy. 


Mercer. 
Joseph  Kerr 
John  Findley 
Joel  B.  Curtis 
Walter  Oliver 
John  Mitcheltree 
William  Fruit- 

Penungo. 
Daniel  Brown 
L.  S.  Reno 
J.  W.  Hunter 
T.  S.  M'Dowell 
Alex.  M'Dowell 
J.  H.  Shannon 
Aaron  M'Kissick 
Andrew  Irvin 
Wm.  Stewart. 


From  the  Harrisburg  Chronicla.  ' 
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SENATE. 

Friday,  January  9. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  A. 
Mahon,  State  Treasurer,  accompanied  with  a  report  of 
the  business  of  his  office,  and  soliciting  a  re-election. 

Also,  a  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  made  m 
compliance  wth  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  on  the  13th 
of  December  last. 

J.  IvEniT,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Sir; — In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  13th  December  last,  requesliug  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners to  report  to  the  Senate  what  amount  of  toll 
was  derived  from  the  transportation  of  rail  road  iron 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  commonwealth, 
during  the  year  enduig  on  the  31st  of  October  last,  the 
following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted: 
The  contractors  for  delivering  rail  road 

iron  on  the  Columbia  rail  way  have  paid  i 

toll  for  transporting  the  same  on  the 

railway.  $7,24,0  22 

The  contractors  for  delivering  rail  road 

iron  on  the  Portage  rail  way  have  paid 

toll  for  transporting  the  same  on  the 

canal  and  Portage  rail  way,  within  the 

year  ending  31st  October  last,  6,879  34 

Toll  paid  on  other  property  belonging  to 

the  Commonwealth,   '  84  67 


Whole  amount,  §14,204  23 

The  f'oregoiner  statement  e.xhibits  the  wlwie  amount 
of  tolls  paid  within  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober last,  on  lail  road  iron  the  property  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  was  transported  on  the  Canal  and 
Rail  ways:  also,  the  amount  paid  upon  other  property 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained. 

It  may  not  be  improper  toadd,  that  the  tolls  on  the 
Canal  are,  by  the  act  establishing  an  Internal  Improve- 
ment fund;  paused  on  first  .^pril,  1826,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Commis'-ioners  of  the  said  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  interest  and  purchasing  or  re-imbursing  the 
principal  of  the  Canal  debt. 

This  pledge  includes  all  the  tolls,  those  payable  on 
public  as  well  as  private  property;  and  the  public 
agents  could  not,  without  violating  the  said  act,  and 
impairing  the  security  thereby  pledged,  do  otherwise 
than  to  collect  on  public  property,  transported  upon 
the  Can;il,  the  customary  toll  pajable  on  the  same 
kinds  of  property  owned  by  individuals.  Besides,  there 
having  been  no  rule  or  law  in  existence  exempting 
public  property  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  at  the  time 
when  the  appropriations  were  made  for  the  completion 
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of  the  Rail  ways,  an  exemption  from  such  payment 
would,  in  effect,  amount  to  an  additional  appropriation. 

It  also  appears  from  an  estimate  lately  made,  that 
there  has  been  saved  to  the  state,  by  tlie  facilities  afford- 
ed by  the  Improvements,  in  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rials for  their  construction  a  sum  exceeding' ^70,000. 
This  ndvaniag-e  justly  entitles  the  canal  and  rail  ways 
to  a  credit  for  the  ordinary  tolls  on  public  property 
transported  thereon. — By  order  of  the  Hoard. 

J.  MIV(JI1ELL,  Canal  Commissioner- 

Canal  Commissioners'  Room, 
HABnisBuiiG,  Jan  8,  1835. 


GIRARD  COLLEGE  FOR  ORPHANS. 

.Report  of  the  Buildivig  Cummittce  of  the  Girard  College 
Jor  Orphans, 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia. 
Together  luith  a  Report  to  the  Building  Committee,  by 
Thomas  U.  Walters,  Architect. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  "Girard  College  for 
Orphans,"  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
Philadelphi;!,  REPORT— 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  of  their  appointment, 
it  devolves  upon  them  to  communicate  to  Councils 
their  proceedings  during  the  past  year.  | 

They  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  work  under  < 
their  charge  has  progressed  lo  their  entire  satisfaction,  \ 
and  their  expectations  have  been  fully  realized  in  its 
execution. 

Nothing  hns  been  omitted  that  would  give  perma- 
nency and  durability  to  the  edifice;  and  all  contracts 
have  been  made  with  strict  reference  to  economy,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  capability  of  the  contractors  on 
the  other. 

The  committee  would  further  observe  that  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  work  has  progressed  during  the 
past  year,  merits  their  approbaiion. — They  are  of  opi- 
nion that  more  than  one  story  of  tlie  college  shoidd  not 
be  constructed  in  any  one  year,  and  eacli  season's  work 
should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  make  the  arching,  the  first 
business  of  the  year;  that  course  has  been  thus  far  pur- 
sued, and  its  advantages  are  obvious;  the  arches  have 
time  to  become  sufficiently  firm  to  enalde  tliem  to  re- 
sist uninjured,  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  when  they  are 
left  at  the  close  ot  the  season,  there  is  about  18  feet  of 
the  walls  of  the  next  story  above  them,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  them- 

The  committee  respectfully  recommend,  that  one  of 
(he  out  buildings  be  commenced  in  liie  ensuing  spring; 
and  in  order  that  the  arrangement  of  these  buildings, 
may  be  such  as  fully  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
stitution, they  recommend,  th.at  Ihe  Trustees  of  the  Gi- 
rard College  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
eight,  who,  together  with  this  committee,  and  the  Ar- 
chitect, shall  be  directed  to  lay  before  Councils  a  plan 
embracing  the  whole  arrangement  of  out  buildings. 

They  respectfully  submit  the  report  of  the  Architect, 
which  document  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  the  college  during  the  past  year; 
also  a  summary  statement  of  the  expenditur  ' 
commencement  of  the  work. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submltte<'. 

JOHN  GILDER,  Cha  rman. 
JAMES  BURK, 
PETER  WRIGH  f, 
JOHN  M  BARCLAY, 
JAMES  HUTCHINSON, 
DENNIS  M'CREDY, 
JOS.  LIPPINCOT  r,  ^ 
J.  ROACH. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  25,  1834. 
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To  THE  BciLrrUG  Committee  of  Girard  College. 

Gentlemen — Having  closed  the  work  for  the  present 
season,  (  have  the  honor  in  conformity  with  your  in- 
structions, to  lay  before  you  a  summary  of  our  proceed- 
ings during  the  past  yeai\ 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  the  walls  of 
the  building  were  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  prepared 
for  receiving  the  arches  to  support  the  floor  of  the  first 
story;  and  your  resolution  of  the  14th  of  January  last 
directed,  that  during  the  season  of  1834,  the  building 
should  be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  to  receive  the 
arches  of  the  second  story.  I'his  has  accord. ngly  beea 
accomplished. 

The  marble  work  is  now  finished  to  the  height  of 
18  feet  8  inches  above  the  basement,  making  the 
present  elevation  of  the  building  29  feet  above  the 
ground. 

The  wall  for  the  support  of  the  columns,  (vhich  is  9 
feet  in  thickness,  an<i  extends  around  the  whole  edi- 
fice,) is  entirely  finished. 

The  platform  around  the  building  is  substantially 
arched,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  marble  pavement. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  season,  all  the  workmen,  ex- 
cept the  stone  cutters,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths, 
were  discharged.  The  stone  cuttei's  were  occupied  du- 
ring the  winter,  in  carving  capitals  and  bases  for  the 
interior  columns,  and  in  working  ashlar;  the  carpenters 
were  engaged  in  framing  centres  for  the  large  arches; 
and  the  blacksmiths  in  forging  bolts,  straps,  8cc.  for  the 
centring 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  stonemasons  and  brick- 
layers commenceil  wo;  k  for  the  season. 

The  four  large  groin  arches,  for  the  support  of  the 
floor  of  the  fir.st  story,  were  commenced  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  finished  on  the  14th  of  June;  they  al-e  Coil- 
strticted  in  the  best  manner  possible; — each  arch  coti^ 
tains  (exclusive  of  the  abutments)  75,000  bricks;  the 
kejsare  all  composed  of  marble,  fitted  and  arranged 
with  gre.it  accuracy;— all  the  arches  of  the  basement 
were  finished,  and  the  walls  of  the  first  story  com- 
menced in  the  reonth  of  June. 

In  compliance  with  your  resolution  of  the  11th  of 
March,  we  have  constructed  the  interior  walls,  above 
the  basement,  of  bricks,  and  the  piers  for  the  support 
of  the  second  story  arches,  in  alternate  sections  of 
bricks  and  dressed  granite.  Much  delay  was  occasion- 
ed  to  the  building,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  these  stones  as  rapidly  as  they  were  required;  m 
order,  therefore,  to  prevent  future  inconvenience  from 
the  same  cause,  we  have  placed  under  contract,  all  the 
hammered  stone  that  will  be  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  corresponding  pier.s,  in  the  second  story. — 
About  one-third  of  the  quantity  has  already  been  de- 
livered at  the  College. 

The  iron  bands  for  resisting  the  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  arches  for  the  second  story,  are  all  completed; 
the  iron  is  of  a  very  superior  quaUty,and  well  wrought. 

The  setting  of  marble  was  commenced  on  the  26th 
of  May,  and  prosecuted  with  vigor  during  the  remamder 
of  the  season.  Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  have 
this  part  of  the  work  substantially  executed;  all  the 
ashlar  is  dowelled  together,  and  securely  connected 
with  the  biickwork,  by  means  of  crampirons. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  we  contracted  with  se- 
veral carvers  in  marble,  for  finishiuR  seventeen  of  the 
capitals  for  ihe  exterior  Portico;  all  of  these  capitals  have 
been  commenced,  and  parts  of  several  of  them  have 
already  been  completed,they  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
arts  in  this  country,  and  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  any  imported  architectural  carving  that  I  have 
ever  yet  seen. 

The  sixteen  Ionic  columns  for  the  vestibules  of  the  first 
story,  are  in  progress  of  execution ;  twelve  capitals.and 
ten  bases  are  now  finished,  the  remauung  part  will  be 
completed  during  the  winter-  — We  are  workmg  the 
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shafts  of  each  of  these  cohimvw  In  one  piece;  they  arc 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  feet  long'. 

The  marble  that  has  been  delivered  durmg  the  past 
year  fully  equals  our  expectations,  both  in  quality  .and 
quantity.— No  difficulty  has  occurred  in  obtaining  ihe 
largest  blocks  that  will  be  required  in  the  construction 
®f  Itie  College:  some  ot  these  blocks  have  already  been 
conveyed  to  the  building-  with  great  facility.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  unusual  size, considerable  preparation 
■<vas  necessary,  before  the  contractors  were  ready  to 
furnish  them;  we  therefore  experienced  some  delay  ni 
the  early  part  of  the  work,  but  such  an  arrang-ement 
has  been  made,  as  to  insure  the  delivery  of  the  heaviest 
piecJes,  as  rapidly  as  they  will  be  required. 

The  quarries  of  Messrs.  Jacobs  Sc  Cornog  are  now 
in  a  better  state  for  obtaining  marble,  than  they  have 
been  since  the  commencement  of  the  work;— thest- 
gentlemen  have  ready  for  delivery  several  large  column  | 
blocks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  marble  for  the 
capitals,  all  of  which  they  are  now  about  commencing 
to  convey  to  the  building. 

Ail  live  contractors  lor  furnishing  marble  have  com- 
plied with  their  respective  contracts.  Some  delay  oc 
curred,  in  obtaining  stone  for  the  window  jambs,  but 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  unusual  size.  The  con- 
tractors are  now  occupied  in  quarrying  the  correspond- 
ing stones  for  the  second  story,  so  that  no  future  dif- 
ficulty will  arise  from  this  cause. 

All  the  lumber  for  forming  the  centres,for  the  arches 
of  the  first  story,  is  under  contract,  and  a  considerable 
porlion  has  already  been  delivered;  these  centres  will 
be  constructed  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  commence 
setting  them,  as  soon  as  the  walls  are  uncovered  in  tlie 
spring. 

We  have  suspended  for  the  winter,  all  work  which 
could  not  be  performed  in  the  shops,  and  securely  co- 
vered the  walls  and  arches,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
injury  by  frost. 

There  have  been  two  millions  of  bricks,  sixteen 
thousand  superficial  feet  of  marble,  three  thousand  se- 
ven hundred  cubic  feet  of  granite,  and  one  thousand 
one  hundred  perches  of  rubble  stone,  used'  in  the 
building  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  now  on  the  ground,  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  bricks,  reserved  for  commencing  work  in  the 
spring;  we  have  also  about  six  thousand  feet  of  finished 
ashlar,  window  cornice,  sills,  &c.,  and  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  cubic  feet  of  marble  in  the  rough,  suita- 
ble for  capitals,  cornices,  &c. 

The  whole  quantity  of  marble  delivered  during  the 
past  year,  amounts  to  26,082  cubic  feet. 

The  farm  house,  that  was  In  progress  of  execution  at 
the  time  I  made  my  last  annual  report,  has  been  com- 
•  pleted; — there  have  also  been  erected  a  barn,  spring- 
house  and  kitchen.  All  the  land  not  occupied  in  the 
building  of  the  college,  amounting  to  about  28  acres, 
has  been  put  under  good  fences,  and  rented  to  a  farmer. 
The  expenditures  from  December  23,  1833, 

to  December  23,  1864,  amount  to  §112,048 
There  are  now  on  the  ground  materials 
and   workmanship   unpaid  for  to  the 
amount  of  14,500 
To  which  sums,  add  the  expenses  of  1833, 
amounting  to   ,  69,990 

Making  the  whole  expense  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  amount  to  196,544 

From  which  deduct  the  sum  expended  in 
improving  the  farm  attached  to  the  col- 
lege building,  farm  house,  barn,  &.C., 
amounting  to  8,500 

Making  the  sum  expended  and  yet  due  on 
account  ot  the  college,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  amount  to  188,044 

The  materials  and  workmanship  now  on  the 


23,000 


ground,  and  not  yet  made  use  of  in  the 
building,  are  worth  about 

Making  the  cost  of  the  building  in  its  present 
state,  including  idl  incldeiitul  expenses, 
such  as  work  shops,  hoisting  machines, 
tools,  8cc.  amouni  to  165,044 
A  sum  which  is  understood  to  be  more  than  $40,000 
less  than  the  income  from  the  college  funds  during  that 
period. 

Permit  me  most  respectfully  to  invite  your  attention 

to  the  subject  of  ihe  "outbuildings"-  Whether  it 

is  exjjedient  for  the  general  execution  of  the  purposes 
ofthe  Willof  Mr.  Giraid,  to  begin  the  in^tiuction  of 
the  orphans  before  the  completion  of  the  college,  is  a 
subject  on  whidi  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion; 
but  what  1  venture  respectfully  to  sugijest,  is,  that  the 
works  ofthe  college  are  now  so  far  advanced  that  Ihe 
operations  can  be  extended  very  easily,  and  advantage- 
ously as  they  may  now  be  all  included  under  the  same 
system  of  management,  without  any  additional  expense 
for  superintendence. 

In  this  view  of  the  subjec',  t  sisbmit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  commencing  one  ofthe  out 
buildings  in  the  spring;  it  could  be  completed  for  use 
and  occupied  before  the  large  recitation  rooms  in  the 
college  would  probably  be  wanted;  and  ihe  whole 
work,  both  college  and  out  buildings,  could  thus  ad- 
vance together,  not  only  without  disadvantage,  but 
with  mutual  benefit  to  each  other,  both  as  it  regards 
economv  and  appearance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectl'uUi', 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  U.  WALTER,  Architect, 
Girard  College,  December  23,  1834, 

To  John  GiLiiEa,  EsauinE, 

Chairman  of  Building  Committee, 
Girard  College  for  Orphans. 


MINT  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Report  ofthe  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  relation  to  the 
operations  of  that  institution  during  the  year  1834. — 
Read,  and  laid  upon  the  table- --January  12,  1835. 

Waskinoton,  7 
January,  10,  1835.  5 

Slr:-I  herewith  transmit  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  exh  bit- 
ing  the  operations  of  that  institution  during  the  year 
1834, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
The  Hon.  the  Speaker  ofthe  Mouse  of  Representatives. 

Mint  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia,  January  1,  1835.  5 

Sir:  — 1  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  ofthe 
general  transactions  of  tlie  mint  during  the  last  year. 

The  coinage  effected  within  that  period  amounts  to 
$7,388,423^^  comprising  !S3, 954,270  in  gold  coins; 
$3,415,002  in  silver;  $19, 151  in  copper;  consisting  of 
11,637,643  pieces  of  coin,  viz: 

Half  eagles  732,169  pieces,  making  g3,660,845 

Quarter  eagles      117,370  do  293,425 

Half  dollars       6,412,004  do  3,206,002 

Quarter  dollars     286,000  do  71,500 

Dismes  635,000  do  63,500 

Halfdismes       1,480,000  do  74,000 

Cents  1,855,100  do  18,551 

Half  cents  120,000  do  600 


11,637,643 


$7,388,423 
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The  deposits  of  gold  vvitlun  tlie  past  year,  have 
amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  $4,389,030;  of  which 
about  gl, 067,000  consisted  of  coins  of  the  United 
Sunes  issued  previously  to  the  act  of  2Sth  June,  esta- 
blishing a  new  ratio  of  gold  to  silver:  about  ^898, 000 
were  derived  from  the  gold  regions  of  the  United  States; 
§235,006  from  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies;  $2,180,000  from  Europe;  $12,000  from  Africa; 
and  g9,000  from  sources  not  ascertained.  Of  the 
amount  received  froin  Europe,  about  four-fifths  were  ui 
foreign  coins. 

The  coinage  of  g  ld  under  the  nev/  ratio,  commenc- 
ed on  tlie  fii'st  day  of  August,  the  earliest  period  per- 
mitted by  the  act.  In  anticipation,  however,  of  a 
change  in  the  legal  valuation  of  gold,  it  had  been  con- 
siderl'd  proper  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  >.ll  deposits 
received  after  the  1st  June.  Previously  lo  this  period, 
the  sum  of  ^383.545  had  been  coined,  so  that,  of  the 
above  amount  of  the  gold  coinage  for  the  past  year, 
$3,370,725  consist  of  coins  of  the  new  standard.  This 
amount,  however,  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
mint  during  only  five  months  of  the  year,  correspond- 
ing to  an  amount,  for  a  full  year,  of  about  8^  millions  in 
gold.  Within  the  same  period,  the  coinage  of  silver 
was  regularly  maintained  at  the  average  rate  of  the 
whole  year,  making  a  general  result  of  both  gold  and 
silver  corresponding  to  a  yearly  coinage  of  nearly 
§512,000,000. 

The  amount  "in  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  mint  on  the 
1st  August  was  $468,500;  the  amount  now  remaining 
in  the  mint  uncoined  is  5543  5,0  00;  no  part  of  which  was 
deposited  earlier  thSn  the  9th  December.  The  amount 
of  silver  remaining  incur  vaults  for  coinage,  is,  in 
round  numbers,  ,§475,000;  no  purl  of  which  was  de- 
posited earlier  than  the  20lh  Novembe 

The  amount  of  silver  coined  within  the  past  year,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  state,  has  exceeded  by  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  the  sdver  coinage  of  any  previous  year; 
while  the  gold  coinage  has  exceeded  the  aggregate 
coinage  of  gold  during  the  nine  preceding  j  ears,  from 
1825  to  1833,  inclusive. 

The  influx  of  silver  during  the  past  year  having  very 
considerablv  exceeded  the  amount  contemp  ated  in  the 
estimates  for  the  year,  occasioned,  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  period,  an  unusual  reta-dation  in  the  delive 
ry  of  coins;  and  the  amount  of  deposits  has  no  doubt 
been  restrained,  to  some  extent,  by  this  consideration. 
The  estimate  for  the  current  year,  it  is  believed,  will 
cover  the  power  required  to  meet  the  whole  demand 
for  coinage,  in  a  due  proportion  of  the  several  de- 
nominations  of  coin. 

Annexed  is  a  table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  gold  re- 
ceived from  the  gold  region  of  the  United  States,  an- 
nually, from  the  year  1824,  inclusive.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  progressive  increase  in  the  amount  re- 
ceived'from  that  quarter  is  less  conspicuous  within  the 
last  year.  This  results,  it  is  beheved,  in  a  \evy  mate- 
rial degree,  from  the  attention  which  has,  during  that 
period,  been  directed  to  arrangements  for  svorking  the 
veins  from  whence  have  been  derived  those  superficial 
deposits  of  gold,  which,  being  most"  obvious,  have 
heretofore  attracted  the  principal  regard.  Nothing 
has  occurred  to  weaken  the  impression  before  enter- 
tained as  to  the  exent  and  richne'-s  of  the  gold  mines 
of  the  United  States,  but  much  to  confirm  the  confi- 
dence before  expressed,  not  merely  in  their  increasing 
productiveness,  but  in  their  permanency.  . 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
«  -  SAM.  MOORE, 

Director. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
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1  HE  WESTERN  CANAL. 

Mr.  Chandler  presented  the  annexed  report  to  the 
Common  Council,  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  joint  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  memorial  of  sundry  citizens  asking  that  Councils 
would  investigate  the  subject  of  a  canal  on  the  west 
side  of  Schuylkill  from  Fairmount  to  Mill  Creek  near 
Gray's  Ferry,  beg  leave  to — Report: 

That  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  memorial, 
your  committee  gave  notice  of  their  readiness  to  hear 
what  could  be  advanced  as  evidence,  that  the  proposed 
canal  would  not  be  at  variance  with  the  City's  pros- 
perity; and  our  fellow  citizens,  Thomas  Kitteia  and 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Rsqrs,  the  former  as  council  for  the 
applicants,  and  the  latter  as  one  desirous  of  the  measure 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  took  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

Your  committee  after  hearing  for  three  evenings,  tes. 
timony  from  gentlemen  introduced  by  the  friends  of 
the  proposed  canal,  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
founded  as  well  upon  the  testimony  adduced,  as  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  yet  unimproved  capabilities  of  the 
western  f  ont  of  the  city  to  accommodate  additional 
trade,  and  upon  an  appreciation  of  tlie  expenditures,  to 
the  public  and  private,  already  made  for  future  opera- 
tions, as  also  upon  the  claims  which  the  water  works 
have' upon  the  jealous  regard  of  these  Councds,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Councils,  not  to  change  the  course 
which  they  have  pursued,  with  reference  to  the  propc  S' 
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ed  canal.  And  they  therefore  offer  the  following' reso-  i 
luiion:  ,  ( 

Uesolved,  That  the  commUtee  be  discharged  frunn  t 
a  further  consideiaiion  of  ihe  subject.  s 
JOSEini  R."  CHANDLER,  s 
MERltIT  CANBY,  i 
RlCHAItD  P.ilCE,  , 
JAMES  liUKK.  I 
—  ( 
The  undersigned,  constituting  the  minority  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Selt  ci  and  Common  Councils,  : 
appointed,  on  tlie  18th  ult.,  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  application  to  the  Legislature  for  the  incor- 
poration of  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  from  Fairmount  to  Mill 
Creek,  beg  leave  to  6iibinit  their  views  m  relation 
to  it. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  committee,  at  the 
request  of  various  persons  interested  in  this  work,  and 
on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  committee,  leave  was  gr^int- 
ed  to  all  persons  feeling  an  interest  in  the  scheme,  to 
submit  their  views  in  relation  theieto,  and  every  facility 
was  given  to  the  receiving  of  evidence,  either  for  or 
against  the  work. 

Much  valuable  information  was  derived  from  persons 
connected  with  the  trade  on  the  Schuyikitl,  and  ac 
quainted  witii  the  character  of  the  projected  improve- 
ment, and  the  result  of  it  has  been,  on  the  minds  of  the 
undersigned,  a  conviction  that  the  woik  is  one  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  trade  ot 
Philadelphia,  and  thereby  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
our  city.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  these  results 
can  be  obtained  without  jeoparding  in  the  least  the 
great  interest  which  we  all  feel  in  the  security  of  our 
water  works,  as  to  either  the  abundance  or  the  purity 
of  their  supply  from  the  Scliuylkil).  And  they  believe 
that  this  scheme  can  be  carried  into  execution  without 
materially  interfering  with  any  of  the  real  interests  of 
the  city. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  project, 
it  will  be  vvell  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  trade  on  the 
Schuylkill  in  front  of  the  city  was,  so  late  as  the  year, 
1825,  confined  to  a  few  unimportant  object'--,  employ- 
ing only  vessels  of  the  smallesi  size,  and  requiring  very 
little  wharf  accommodalion;  but  that,  since  that  period, 
a  trade  amounting  already  to  upv/ards  of  400,0y0  Ions 
annually,  has  been  created.  Large  as  this  may  appear, 
it  is  but  the  forerunner  of  ihat  vi'hich  our  city  will  soon 
command,  provided  a  judicious  foresight  pi  ef)ai-es  the 
^    way  for  it,  by  affording  to  it  accommodations  comnien- 

fcurate  with  its  grovi  iiig  masnitude  and  imporiance  

An  examination  of  the  i)rogressive  inciease  of'the  trade, 
shows  that  (with  two  temporary  exci  pt  ons  only,  re- 
sulting horn  those  vicissitudes  to  whicli  all  comroercial 
communities  are  liable)  the  increase  in  the  later  years 
has  been  much  greater  than  in  tlie  first  years  of  this 
series.  The  whole  of  our  wharves  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  shipment  are  now  in  demand,  and  the  rents 
which  some  of  ilum  yields,  would,  a  few  years  since, 
have  been  deemed  incredible. 

The  objects  which  are  brought  down  tlie  Schuylkill 
are  of  the  most  bulky  nature,  and  re  quire  extensive  ac- 
commodations, while  their  low  price,  and  small  intrin- 
sic value,  render  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  sub- 
jected  to  as  small  a  tax  for  wharfage,  storage,  &,c.  as 
possible. 

The  evidence  subm'tled  to  the  committee,  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  coal  trade,  which  now  constitutes 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  business  done  on  the 
Schuylkill,  is  subjected  to  veiy  si  rious  obstructions, 
such  as  are  avoided  by  companies  that  ship  iheir  coal 
from  depots  situated  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  transfer  of  coal  from  canal  boats  to 
the  wharf,  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  at  Rristol, 
and  by  the  Delawareand  Hudson  Compan\  ,  at  fiondout, 
is  effected  with  great  ease;  boats  unload  in  a  canal  or 
basin  at  all  hours,  with  every  advantage  of  low  wharves. 


and  security  against  accidents.  On  the  Sclmylkill,  the 
case  is  otherwise;  they  are  brought  down  into  tide  wa- 
ter, and  hauled  alongside  of  elevated  vvliarves,  con- 
structed for  the  high  tides  of  tliat  river.  This  circum- 
stance limits  the  ur.Ioading  to  a  few  hours,  probably  not 
more  than  three  in  each  tide;  and  ovifners  desirous  of 
imloading  two  boats  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  same 
place,  can  effect  this  object  only  by  having  the  work 
done  at  night,  with  all  the  objections  to  which  night 
work  is  liable.  From  this  cause,  boats  are  often  delay- 
ed from  one  to  five  da3s;  the  crews  disperse,  and  the 
operation  of  unloading,  which  elsew  here  is  done  by  the 
boats  crew,  is  here  entiusted  to  a  separate  class  of 
vvx)rkmen,  who  charge  a  high  price  for  their  labor. —  i! 
1  heir  charge  usually  amounting  to  three  dollars  per 
boat,  (averaging  forty-five  tons,)  or  about  6  2-3  cent? 
per  ton,  would  be  ri  adi'y  saved,  could  the  crew  of  the 
boat  unload  immediately  on  their  arrival,  as  they  do 
elsewhere.  The  arrangement  of  our  wharves  on  the 
Schuylkill  is  unfavorable  to  the  screening  and  handling 
of  coal,  prior  to  shipment.  It  is  c  asy  to  conceive  th.at  a 
more  favorable  disposition  could  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  canal  elevated  six  feel  above  tide  water,  as  propos- 
ed by  the  petitioners,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  facilitate  the  screening  of  coal  on  permanent  sci  eens 
and  to  avoid  at  least  one,  and  in  some  cases  two  hand- 
lings of  the  coal,  and  ail  the  wasle  by  breakage  incident 
upon  the  same.  Each  haiidlin.e;  of  coal  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  h  om  eight  to  ten  cents,  and  the  waste  at  about  ten 
cents  per  ton. 

The  freight  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  last  year, 
averaged  about  one  dollar  ))er  ton  at-suming  twelve 
days  as  the  duration  of  a  trip,  and  the  average  deten- 
tion on  the  Schuylkill,  below  Fairmount  dam,  to  be 
about  two  days,  (which  estimate  accords  with  the  evi- 
dence of  competent  and  respectable  witnesses,)  it  fol- 
lo«  s  that  on  a  load  of  forty-five  tons  of  coal,  during  the 
last  year,  the  boat's  crew  earned  at  the  rate  of  g3  75 
per  day;  and  tliat  an  improvement  calculated  to  reduce 
the  lengtli  of  the  trip  by  two  days,  would  have  e^^'ected 
a  reduction  of  freights  of  about  ^7  50  per  boat  load,  or 
about  seventeen  cents  per  ton.  If  the  trip  weie  per- 
formed in  ten  days,  as  stated  in  evidence,  the  daily 
earnings  would  be  g4  50,  and  the  saving  twenty  cents 
per  ton.  At  present,  the  boats  lie  in  the  river,  and  are 
exposed  to  considei'able  injury,  and  some  risk,  from  the 
fluctu  ations  of  tide,  and  from  the  heavy  swells  on  the 
Schuylkill  during  stormy  weather.  Abundant  proof 
exists  that  boats  have  been  sunk  between  Fairmount 
'lam  and  tlie  city  wharves;  and  in  some  cases  even  those 
tha'.  were  fastened  to  wharves,  have  been  eudangerecl 
by  occasional  high  tide,  and  south-westerly  storms,  or 
by  heavy  floods  in  the  river. 
;  From  all  these  fact',  the  committee  conclude  that  the 
;  reduction  of  charges  on  the  coal  trade  which  wouitl  re- 
sult from  the  execution  of  such  a  canal,  would  be  equi- 
;  valeiit,  as  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  to  from  forty  to 
fifty  cents  per  ton,  while  the  facilities  which  it  would 
give  for  the  expansion  of  the  trade,  would  be  very 
g'leatly  enhanced. 

That  this  result  is  a  desirable  one,  will  sufficiently 
■   appear  when  we  consider  the  very  uncertain  character 

•  of  that  trade,  now  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  if  duly  fa- 
;   vored,  is  destined  to  impart  to  our  state  a  degree  of 

wealth  and  iinportance  unequalled  by  any  state  in  the 

i  Union     And  it  behooves  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 

1  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  by  the  industry 

:  and  enterprise  of  our  neighbors,  two  of  the  three  L.trge 

,  depots  of  anthracite  eoal  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  made 

I  to  pour  their  wealth  directly  into  the  city  of  New  York, 

r  Short  as  has  been  the  period  since  the  first  application 

>  of  mining  to  the  large  depots  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have 

I  already  witnessed  the  order  of  nature  evidently  twice 

,  made  to  yield  to  the  enterprise  of  man,  and  the  product 

•  of  our  state  directed  from  its  natural  channel  to  a  new 
,  one. 
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The  vallej's  of  the  Lackawanna  and  of  the  Lehigh, 
which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  the  iinaihenable, 
as  they  wei  e  the  natural  tributaries  of  the  Delaware, 
are  now  sending  their  produce  directly  to  New  Yorlc. 
The  coal  of  the  former  crosses  the  Delaware  ut  Car- 
penti  r's  Point,  to  seek  a  distant  market;  and  that  of 
the  Lehigh  crossing  ihe  same  su-eam  at  Easton,  or  at  a 
lower  ponit,  will  by  means  of  the  Moriis  Canal,  but 
especi  illy  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  seek  a 
foreign  market.  While  our  ci'izens  are  lulled  into 
security,  our  neighbors  have  been  active  in  executing 
works  by  which  nearly  one  half  of  the  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  pass  away  for  ever  from  our  markets  to 
theirs.  It  is  true  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  check  their 
operations  and  to  promote  the  success  of  our  commerce. 
We  may  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  tlie  Schuylkill 
trade,  and  reducing  the  charges  upon  it,  bring  the  coal 
of  the  Schuylkill  into  market,  on  more  favorable  terms, 
than  those  upon  which  the  New  York  merchants  can 
receive  that  of  other  depots  by  tlieir  canals;  and  it  is 
unquestionably  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
to  do  so- if  she  values  the  extensive  coasling  trade,' 
and  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  which  the  produce 
of  Schuylkill  county  can  be  made  to  procure  lor 
her. 

The  undersigned  are  further  of  opinion  that  as  soon 
as  the  trade  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canals  shall  have 
been  created,  as  it  must  very  soon  be,  the  demand  for 
wharf  accommodation  on  the  Schuylkill,  fur  depots  ol 
grain  and  country  pruduce,  will  be  immense.    'I'he  in- 
crease  from  this  source  alone  in  the  ensuing  ten  years, 
will  probably  surpass,  cert^inl}'  equal  that  which  we 
have  witnessed  fi  om  the  coal  trade  in  the  last  ten  years. 
If  the  twenty  two  millions  of  dollars  which  the  State 
has  invested  in  her  |)ublic  works,  and  the  five  millions 
expended  by  the  Union  Canal  Company,  and  by  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  are  ever  to  yield,  as 
we  doubt  not  ihey  will  soon  do,  ample  fruits,  it  must  be 
j|  by  carrying  upon  the  Schu)lkill  a  trade  of  immense 
]!  extent,  requiring  the  most  expanded  accommodations. 
I  Already  we  have  witnessed  the  existing  warehouses  on 
|i  that  river  crowded  with  goods  destined  for  the  interior 
ji  and  with  the  return  cargoes  of  flour,  grain,  &.c.  IF 
1  moreover,  we  consider  that  all  the  Schuylkill  coal  re- 
iji  quired  for  the  city  consumption, must  always  be  landed 
<•■  on  this  side  of  the  river,  we  need  entertain  no  appre- 
I'  hension  that  the  execution  of  the  canal  on  the  west  side 
I  will  materially  affect  the  value  of  our  city  front  on  the 
Schuylkill. 

We  will  not  pause  to  inquire  into  the  direct  advanta- 
ges which  the  city  might  derive  from  this  increased  fa- 
cility to  the  coal  trade,  arising  out  of  the  large  and 
valuable  tracts  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  coal  lands 
bequeathed  to  her  by   Stephen    Girard,  and  Elias 
Boudinot;  but  we  will  call  the  attention  of  Councils  to 
I  the  great  value  which  the  new  Almshouse  property  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  would  acquire.    It  is  in 
evidence  before  the  committee  that  the  front  of  that 
I  property  on  the  Schuylkill  could  be  immediately  con- 
i  verted  into  depots  for  the  shipping  of  coal,  producing 
I  a  large  income  to  the  city,  if  rented,  or  greatly  reduc- 
i   ing  the  amount  of  debt  on  that  property  if  sold, 
ji      It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  city  proper  has 
a  large  interest,  say  from  one  half  to  two  thirds,  in  the 
I  property  and  debts  of  the  corporation  of  the  Guardians 
j  of  the  Poor,  that  the  expense  of  erecting  the  new  Alms- 
I  house,  including  the  purchase  of  the  land,  does  not  fall 
jl  much  short  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and  that  the  tax 
jj  upon  the  city  for  the  support  of  the  poor  now  rises  as 
!i  high  as  thirty  four  cents  in  the  one  hundred  dollars. — 
The  projected  canal  would  pass  through  this  property, 
for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  4000  feet,  enabling  the 
city  to  relieve  itself  by  its  advanced  value  fiom  a  very 
heavy  burthen. 
_  Indeed,  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  the 
city  from  the  execution  of  this  work  appears  to  us  so 
direct  and  palpable,  that  nothing  but  a  well  grounded 


apprehension  that  they  might  be  accompanied  by  other 

coTisequences  of  an  injurious  character,  can  justify  an 

opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  it  are: 
1st.  Iis  effec;  upon  the  Water  Works  at  Fairmount. 
2d.  Its  injurious  tendency  as  regards  the  health  of 

the  county. 

od.  The  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  city  to  West  Philadelphia. 

4th.  The  reduction  in  the  value  of  oui-  wharf  proper- 
ty on  the  Schuylkill  This  last  objection  we  have 
already  expressed  our  belief  is  unfounded.  The  first 
of  thf  se  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  most  serious,  if  it 
were  well  founded;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  reduction  in  the  waters  of 
the  Schu)  Ikill,  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  this 
canal,  would  endanger  the  supply  of  the  city.  If  this 
opinion  had  not  been  advanced  by  gentlemen  of  known 
experience  and  judgment,  the  undeislgned  would 
scarcely  have  credited  that  such  an  apprehension  could 
be  entertained;  and  even  now,  with  great  defei'ence  to 
the  judgment  of  others,  they  can  scarcely  forbear  view- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  that  nervousness  w  ith 
which  every  thing  connected  with  the  Fairmount  Water 
Works  is  usually  considered.  Assuming  the  canal  to 
be  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  thirty  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
with  a  water  surface  of  forty-five  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
five  feet,  it  will  be  found  that  its  capacity  is  equal  to 
2,475,000  cubic  feet;  and  its  surface  594,000  square 
feet.  The  locks  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 
at  Fairmount,  are  eighty  feet  long,  nine  feet  lift,  and 
their  width  is  in  one  lock  fourteen  feet,  in  the  other 
seventeen  feet — .giving  for  the  average  capacity  of  the 
locks  11,160  cubic  feet.  So  that  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  canal  would  fall  short  of  222  locks  full  of 
water. 

It  was  proved  before  the  committee  by  evidence  of 
an  experienced  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Company,  that  it  is  a  large  allowance  lo  suppose 
that  the  loss  of  water  in  the  canal  by  leakage  and  eva- 
poration, would,  after  the  second  year  from  its  comple- 
tion, amount  to  forty-five  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
mile.  At  this  rate,  the  total  loss  by  leakage  and  ev.a- 
poration  daily,  on  the  whole  canal.'would  be  162,000 
cubic  feet,  or  less  than  fifteen  locks  full  daily;  and  it 
would  require  upwards  of  fif  een  days  for  the  water  to 
waste  away,  if  no  additional  supply  were  introduced. — 
This  is  taken  from  the  experience  upon  123  miles  or 
more  on  the  New  York  canal.  On  the  Ohio  canal  two, 
experiments  made  by  this  engineer,  tlie  one  on  nine, 
the  other  on  forty  miles,  gave  for  results  a  loss  of  thir- 
teen cubic  feet  in  the  first,  and  of  twenty  five  cubiC: 
feet  in  the  second  per  minute  per  mile;  which  would 
greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  waste  of  water  from  the 
making  of  this  work. 

But  even  admitting  the  largest  loss  which  we  have 
heard  of,  that  which  took  place  on  the  long  levels,  with 
extensive  embankments,  of  the  New  York  Canal,  during 
the  first  year  or  two  after  its  being  opened,  and  before 
it  might  be  said  to  be  perfected,  even  then  tlie  loss  is 
far  from  considerable.  In  this  extreme  case  it  is  stated 
at  70  cubic  feet  per  minute,  per  mile;  which  would 
amount  on  the  projected  canal  to  252,000  cubic  feet 
per  day,  equivalent  to  less  than  23  locks  full,  and  re- 
quire near  ten  days  for  the  canal  to  empty  itself  entirely 
by  this  means,  if  all  access  of  v/ater  were  stopped.  A. 
short  calculation  from  these  data  proves  that  even  at 
this  extreme  rate  of  loss,  the  total  consumption  of  water 
by  evaporation  and  leakage  would  during  the  whole 
season  of  navigation,  scarcely  exceed  half  the  amount 
of  water  now  consumed  for  lockage,  even  admitting 
that  the  arrangement  of  business  were  such  that  every 
chamber  full  of  water  that  is  now  wasted  passed  two 
boats,  one  ascending  and  the  other  descending.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  submitted  by  a  gentleman  of 
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scientific  acquirements  who  was  examined  before  the 
Committee,  tlie  whole  daily  evaporation  on  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  tlie  canal,  taken  at  the  maximum  of  the 
results  recorded  by  philosophers,  would  be  only  half 
the  capacity  of  one  of  the  chambers  nf  the  locks  at 
Fairmount — a  result  so  small,  tliat  after  making  tlie 
lari^est  allowances  for  differences  of  climate  or  errors  of 
experimentors,  the  quantity  is  scarcely  deserving  of 
notice-  The  evidence  of  persons  familiar  with  the 
ground,  over  which  the  canal  would  pass,  clearly  es- 
tablishes that,  with  due  care,  a  very  frood  and  water- 
tiglit  work  ran  be  constructed.  1  he  blue  clay  which 
is  found  on  part,  it  not  on  the  whole  of  the  luie,  is  de- 
clared by  competent  judges  to  be  almost  inipervious  to 
water:  vvlierever  the  canal  passes  through  it,  no  leak- 
age could  take  place;  and  where  it  does  not  occur,  it 
CO. lid  be  readily  brought  to  the  spot  so  as  to  m  ike  the 
work  water  tight.  But  it  is  easy  to  secure  ourselves 
against  all  losses  by  introducing  a  clause  in  the  Bill, 
directing  that  gates  should  be  placed  at  Fairmount, 
under  the  control  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  city,  to 
be  closed  whenever  a  scarcity  of  water  In  the  Fairmount 
dam,  or  the  leaky  cc-idition  o  Ithe  Caa?il  below,  would 
produce  an  apprehension  of  an  insufficient  supply  for 
the  city  Water  Works-  To  this  and  olher  salutary 
restrictinns  it  is  understood  that  the  applicants  would 
cheerfully  assent- 
It  has  bef.rs  urged  at  this  woi'k  would  impair  the 
pur  ty  of  the  Schujikill  Water.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  water  above  Fairmoun*  Dam  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  could  be  affected  by  the  opera- 
tions of  a  coal  trade  on  a  Canal  two  miles  below  the 
dam  on  the  west  side.  The  opponents  of  the  work 
have  chosen  to  place  themselves  upon  the  hoi-ns  of  a 
dilemma  on  which  we  will  leave  them.  Either  the  canal  i 
will  be  tight,  in  which  case  there  will  be  no  waste  ol 
water;  or  if  it  be  leaky  so  as  to  endanger  the  supply  of 
the  City,  the  water  in  the  canal  cannot  form  the  siag- 
nant  pool  which  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  'I  he 
flow  through  the  canal  can  always  be  regulated  by  the 
(Jiiy  Authorities,  and  unless  there  were  a  return- 
ing tide  from  the  lower  to  the  Ujiper  part  of  the 
Can:iU  which  is  impossible,  the  unpuritits  which 
would  arise  frorm  the  occupation  of  it  by  boats 
could  not  be  carried  back  to  the  wheels  at  Fairmount. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  foresee  that  if  facilities  are  not 
given  to  the  Coal  Trade  to  establish  itself  on  the  [ 
Schuylkill  below  the  dam,  it  will  occupy  the  pool  its(  If  i 
above  Fairmount  and  contaminate  the  waters  at  that  j 
spot.  By  means  of  the  Feiin  Cownship  rail  road,  coal 
landed  at  this  place  can  be  shipped  with  little  expense  I 
on  the  Delaware;  and  by  other  schemes  now  in  agita-  I 
tion,  it  may  from  the  same  spot  be  taken  by  Rail  Koad 
to  landings  at  the  moutli  of  the  Schuylkill,  where  it 
might  without  any  manual  labour  be  screened  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  Cars  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade.  How  far  either  of  these  outlets  to  the 
Coal  Trade  may  be  opened  before  .ong,  the  undeislgn- 
ed  will  not  venture  to  decide;  but  tliey  will  express 
their  firm  conviction  that  in  either  case  the  aecumul  i- 
tion  of  filth  in  the  pool  above  Fairmount  would  serious- 
ly affect  the  character  of  the  water  used  by  our  citizens. 

I  he  injurious  tendency  of  the  canal  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuylkill  upon  the  health  of  the  vicinity,  has 
been  urged  with  great  zeal;  hut,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  with  more  speciousness  than  truth. — 
They  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  an  experienc- 
ed physician  of  our  city,  that  the  canal  would,  if  pro- 
perly constructed,  rather  be  salutary  than  otherwise,  as 
it  would  act  as  a  drain,  and  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the 
marshes  that  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  As 
soon  as  the  canal  is  made,  those  marshes  will  be  re- 
claimed, the  river  embanked,  and  what  is  now  a  source 
of  miasmata,  will  be  converted  into  an  active  scene  of 
health  and  business.  As  attempts  have  been  made  to 
create  an  impression  that  the  sewer  from  the  Almshouse 
would  discharge  its  contents  into  the  canal,  the  under- 


signed deem  it  proper  to  state  that  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  forbid  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme, 
if  other  causes  did  not  operate  against  so  repulsive  a 
thought.  '1  he  sewer  of  the  Almshouse  will  pass  se- 
veral feet  under  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  It  would  be 
arched  over,  and  entirely  concealed  from  sight. 

3d.  The  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  city  to  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  h.as  been  alleged 
as  one  of  the  evils  to  flow  fvotn  this  work.  The  un- 
dersigned do  not  view  it  as  likely  to  produce  such  a 
result.  The  business  on  this  side  of  the  Scliu\lkill  will 
always  be  active,  and  require  the  labour  of  the  same 
population  that  now  works  there.  A  new  impulse 
would  be  given  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  any  in- 
crease of  population  required  by  >Vest  Ph  ladelphia 
will  be  drawn  from  other  sources.  At  any  rate,  the 
traders  in  coal  will  always  find  it  desirable  for  them  to 
reside  in  the  city,  near  to  the  centre  of  comraercia! 
transactions.  The  canal  will  only  attract  the  class  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  handling  the  coal.  If  the 
canal  be  not  rnade,  the  same  population  will  be  re- 
quired in  Spring  Garden  and  Penn  'J'owndiip,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  undersigned  cannot 
discover  how  the  circumstance  of  their  leaving  M  est 
Philadelphia  would  impair  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
proper.  The  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  heart, 
the  former  as  the  limbs,  and  whatever  produces  a 
he;ilthy  growth,  and  thiiving  at  the  extremities  must 
always  promote  strength  and  healthy  action  at  the  cen- 
tre. 

The  undersigned  have  thus  atteniped  to  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvan'ages  ascribed  to  this  scheme. 
They  may  be  mistaken  in  their  views,  but  the  result  of 
a  long  acqviaintance  with  the  Schuylkill  trade,  and  of 
a  laborious  investigation  of  this  subject,  is,  that  the  pro- 
posed scheme  is  one  which,  far  from  m  htating  with  the 
real  interests  of  the  city,  will  advance  th<  iti;  that  it  is  a 
work  called  for  by  the  present  exigencies  of  ihe  coal 
trade;  that  if  it  be  not  executed  now,  other  schemes 
less  beneficial  to  the  city  will  prosper  at  its  expense; 
but  that  this  work,  sooner  or  later,  must  and  will  be 
done.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  to  that  of  the  state  at  large.  They 
l  egret  that  the  votes  of  Councds,  both  during  the  last 
and  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  indicate  an  op- 
position to  this  scheme;  they  respectf  illy  suggest  that 
tlie  voice  of  the  city  should  be  heard  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible in  the  councils  of  the  state  in  opposition  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  'I'his  ppp"sition 
should  be  reserved  for  cases  alone  which  :ire  of  vital 
importance  to  the  city.  Such  a  case  they  believe  does 
not  now  present  itself  As  the  majoi'ity  of  the  conmVit- 
tee  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  report  the  infor- 
mation submitted  to  them,  the  undersigned  have  annc  x- 
ed  what,  after  comparison  with  their  own  notes,  they 
believe  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  evidence, 
with  two  written  communications.  They  report  thi  m 
in  order  that  any  member  of  Council  desirous  to  do  so, 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them  for  himself. 
(Signed) 

WM.  H.  KEATING^ 
MANUEL  EYRE. 


MINE  HILL  AND  SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN  RAIL 
ROAD  COMPANY. 

The  President  ^nd  Managers  of  the  Mine  Hill  and 
Schuylkill  H;iven  Rail  Uoad  Company,  respectfully 
submit  the  following  as  their  annual  Report  to  the 
Stockholders; 

There  have  been  transported  during  the  past  year 
over  the  Company's  road  41,529  tons  of  coal,  and  l,ObT 
tons  of  miscellaneous  toimage — the  loll  on  which  amount 
to  §9,326  24.  The  expenditures  during  the  same  pe- 
riod have  been  as  follows:  On  account  of  repairs,  S2312 
58;  salaries  and  incidentals,  §1285  65;  permanent  iru* 
provements,  $3017  19. 
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On  the  first  of  January,  1835,  the  .shares  oF  capital 
^stock  issued  iimoun'ed  to  $122,450,  to  which  must  be 
a  ided  the  mortgas^es  and  obligations,  ^61,000,  making 
a  total  i>r^l83,450. 

By  Ihe  |)receding'  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Ihere 
lias  been  this  year  a  great  diminution  of  the  Company's 
business,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  managers, 
and  the  views  eniertained  in  their  last  report.  This 
result  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  embarrassments 
which  have  so  generally  prevailed,  by  which  some  of 
the  operators  on  the  road  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  busin -ss,  and  partially  to  the  surplus  stock  of 
coal  on  hand  -t  tlie  close  of  the  last  season. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  statement  stibmitted, 
that  the  item  of  rep^iirs  has  been  materially  increased. 
In  regard  to  this  subjc-ct,  it  was  stated  in  the  last  annual 
report,  'M  he  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown 
that  the  increased  amount  of  transportation  on  the  rail 
road  to  Schuylkill  flaven  from  the  junction  where  the 
coal  trade  of  the  west  and  west-west  branches  unites,  will 
expose  the  heavy  (descending)  track  of  that  section  of 
the  road  to  an  earlier  deterioration  than  any  other  part 
of  it.  "  It  was  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  Board 
had  in  consideration  the  best  manner  of  improving  or 
renewing  that  portion  of  the  road.  The  managers  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  inf  )rming  the  stockholders  that 
as  ail  experiment  a  single  track  of  iron  edge  rails  ex- 
tending fifteen  hundred  feet,  has  been  laid  on  the  pre- 
sent sleepers. 

/J'rom  experience  thus  obtained,  it  appears  to  be  the 
most  judicious  i)lan  for  efficiency  and  i)ermanency  that 
can  be  adopted.  It  can  be  executed  in  detail  so  as 
greatly  to  reduce  the  annual  repairs,  and  without  creat- 
ing a  burthen  to  the  stockholders.  The  cost  of  this  im- 
provement, included  under  the  head  of  permanent  im- 
.provements,  was  gI213  72. 

As  regards  the  prospecis  of  the  approaching  season, 
the  managers,  not witlistanding  the  discouragements  of 
the  past  year,  cannot  but  entertain  confident  expecta- 
tions of  very  fu-orable  results.  The  supply  of  anthra- 
cite coal  from  all  regions  this  year,  is  less  by  about 
118,000  tons  than  that  of  the  last  year;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  increased  consump- 
tion, tliat  at  the  commencement  of  spring  operations, 
there  will  be  no  surplus  on  hand. 

Should  this,  so  highly  probable,  be  tiie  case,  a  fresh  , 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  coal  trade  ;  especially  as 
those  causes  no  longer  exist,  which,  during  the  "past 
year,  have  '^o  affected  its  prosperity  in  common  with 
other  branches  of  industry. 

As  an  index  of  the  expansion  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness, and  the  capabilities  of  the  road,  the  subjoined 
statement  of  operations  since  it  was  opened  for  trade  is 
furnished: 

(  Coal  and  Miscellaneous. ) 

Tolls  received  in  1831,    $2,563  03,    on    17,559  tons. 

Do.        do.       '32,    14,803  07,    on    66,120  tons. 

Do.-       do.       '33,    17,193  39,    on    72,072  tons. 

While  the  tolls,  from  causes  explained,  amounted  in 
the  year  1S34,  to  only  g9,326  24,  on  a  tonnage  of 
42,616, 

The  managers  therefore  believe  themselves  justified 
for  the  reasons  stated,  in  estimating  that  the  business  of 
the  next  season  will  exceed  that  of  the  year  1833. 
On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
(Signed) 

TIMO  I  HY  Y.  CALDWELL,  President- 
Philadephia,  Jan.  8th,  1835: 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

The  following  exhibits  the  business  on  the  Canal,  at 
Allegheny,  up  to  the  2d  of  January,  1835,  on  which 
day  the  Canal  was  closed  by  ice — This  was  almost 
eight  weeks  later  than  the  period  at  which.the  Wheel- 
ing editor  said,  the  Canal  usually  closed. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  navigation 
may  be  recomnnenceil  by  the  22d  of' February,  which 
will  be  more  than  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  time  at 
which,  the  Wheeling  editor  said,  the  Canal  usually 
opene'l — making  a  difference  of  thirteen  weeks  in  the 
term  of  interruption.— PjVMur^A  Gaz- 

Colkclors  Office,  1 
Allegheny,  W.  D.  Pa.  Canal,  Jan.  3,  1835.5 

Whole  amount  received  from  Nov.  1, 

1834,  as  per  last  weekly  statement, 
Amount  received  in  the  week  endinji  Jan. 

2,  1835, 


3,115  45i 
32  89 


Whole  amount  received  to  Jan.  S",  1835,       $3,148  34J 

10  boats  cleared,  having  tonnage  ]bs.  103  085 

For.  tonnage  received  from  the  East,  34l!332 

Tgtal  tonnage  of  the  week,       ~  lbs.  444,41/ 

Extra— Wood,  40f  cords;  Boards,  400;  Passengers 
147  miles.  ' 

Amount  of  Coal  sold  on  the  line  of  the  Canal  be- 
tween this  place  and  Philadelphia,  in  the  following 


years — 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


3, 154  tons. 

3,372 

3,322 

5,321 

6,150  ■ 
10,048 
13,429 
19,432 
18,  .572 
Miners'  Journal. 


There  are  60  acres  in  what  is  termed  the  "Spohn 
Tract."  It  is  situated  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
mdes  from  the  landings.  There  is  one  vein  of  Coal 
about  seven  feet  in  thickness  which  runs  through  tli- 
property  about  900  yards,  and  one  vein  four  feet  in 
thickness  running  some  distance  under  the  seven  feet 
vein.  The  present  proprietor  paid  ^16,000  for  the 
property,  and  expended  about  g2000  in  improvements 
—making  ®18,000.  He  has  mined  out  of  the  tract 
about  20,000  tons  of  coal— sold  the  property,  after  all 
the  coal  is  worked  out  above  the  water  level,  (or  10  000 
—and  has  been  offered  $8,000  for  the  coal  yet  remain- 
ing in  the  tract  above  the  water  level,  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 20,000  ions.— Ibid.  '      "  lo  ex 


LAKE  EIUK- 

There  are  now  on  lake  Erie,  tliir/)/ four  steam  boats, 
of  which  thrty-two  are  owned  in  the  United  Slates 
and  over  150  brigs,  schooners  and  sloops,  besides  a 
large  number  which  belong  on  lake  Ontario  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  but  trade  regularly  with  the  pons 
on  this  and  the  upper  lakes.  The  steamboats  are  con- 
fined  almost  exclusively  to  the  conveying  of  pa-sseiigers 
at  which  they  find  constant  and  profitable  employment' 
during  the  season  of  navigation.  ' 

About  four-fifths  of  the  business  of  the  boats  is  done 
in  their  trips  up  the  lake.  Of  course  over  one  half  of 
the  passengers  westward  remain  to  populate  the  vast 
region,  beyond  the  lakes.  Of  the  actual  emigration 
westward,  it  is  calculated  that  less  than  one  half  go  bv 
steam  boats,  the  remainder  making  their  journey  by- 
land  or  on  board  the  numerous  other  ves',els  which  are 
fitted  up  in  good  style  for  comfort  and  pleasure  The 
emigration  westward,  through  and  by  this  place,'during 
the  past  year,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  100  000 
persons.  This  number  added  to  the  hitherto  immense 
population  0{  tho.se  regions,  and  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
gressive  increase  of  emigration  annually  fm-  many  years 
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MISCELLANEOUS- 


to  come.ought  to  awuken  the  attention  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  impcirtarice  of  speedily  pi-oviding  a  comnmiilca- 
lion  0/  her  own,  which  shall  all'urd  her  citizens  un  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  the  immense  trade  thus  open- 
ed and  deraandmgan  outlet  to  the  Athmtic— iVie  Ob- 
server. I 


From  the  M'Kean  Co.  Journal,  of  Dec.  23,  1834. 
Mr.  Chadwick— T  have  raised  this  season  from  two 
bushels  and  one  third  sowing,  (allowing  two  bushels  to 
the  acre,)  seventy  five  bushels  Barley  Oats,  weighing 
30  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  land  on  which  they  grew 
has  been  cropped  for  five  years  in  succession  without 
any  manure.— Some  of  the  stalks  measured  six  and  a 
half  feet  in  length.  11,,,  „.  CURTIS. 

Keating  Township,  M'Kean  Co. 
December  18,  1834. 


Corders  on  Drawhiidge. 
Jacob  Lawrence  Thomas  Doughton. 

Vaccine  Physicians. 
Dr.  James  M'Clintock  Dr.  Jeremiah  M'Cready 

Dr.  Win.  S.  Zantzinger       Dr.  J.  Dunott. 

ColUetors  of  Vaccine  case^i- 
James  Kerr.  S.  W.  District  Thomas  Porter,  N.  E.  Dis 
James  Gladding  S.E.  "      JohnM.  Fernsler,  N,  W.  " 


Tatlohstilib  Delawatie  Bridge. —We  learn  that 
this  Bridge  is  now  finished  in  a  very  neat  and  substantial 
manner,  and  ihat  it  was  formally  thrown  open  for  cross- 
ing, by  the  Directors  of  the  Company  on  New  Year  s 
day.  It  will  be  a  great  accommodation  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  citizens^of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  this  state, 
being  the  only  bridge  over  the  Delaware  river  between 
Trenton  and  New  Hope.  We  do  not  know  the  rates 
of  Toll,  but  have  understood  that  from  the  favorable 
terms  upon  which  the  bridge  has  been  built  that  the  Di- 
rectors will  be  able  to  place  the  charges  for  toll  at  a 
very  moderate  rale. — Bucks  Co.  Inlel, 

STEAM  BOAT  NAVIGATION. 

A  gentleman  in  business,  has  politely  furnished  us 
with  the  f  )liowing  list  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steam 
boats  at  and  from  the  port  of  Pittsburgh,  during  the 
year  1834,  viz: 

Between  Piitsbui'gh,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
"    St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans, 

"  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  '18 
«'  Pittsburgh  and  Beaver,  GV2 
"    Pittsburgh  and  VVeU=ville,  o2 


STATEMENT, 

Sliowing  the  amount  of  Paper  each  Bank  in  the  State 
of  Peniisvlvania,  has  in  circulation,  in  Bills  of  the 
denomina'tion  of  VIVE  DOLLARS,  as  reported,  to 
the  Auditor  General  of  this  Commonwealth,  from  the 
20th  of  December,  1834,  to  the  9th  day  of  January, 
1835. 

Bank  of  Northumberland,  §73,965 
-     -     ■       - 17,085 

27,400 
44,700 
17,990 
75,245 
30,215 
33,165 
57,275 
47.005 
42,900 
38  545 
59,924 
61,525 


Whole  number, 

Jan.  19,  ItioS.—Stutes.'iian. 
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APPOINI  MENTS  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

Cifj/  Sultcitor. 
Edward  Olmstead. 
City  Commissioners. 
Adam  Traquair,  Pesident     Samuel  Flarmstad 
William  Parries  Tliomas   K    Wallace,  in 

[place  of  I  hos.  Esllack,  resigned- 
Collectors  of  Water  Rents. 
James  Mickey  Armon  Davis 

City  Clerk. 
Robert  H.  Smith. 

Mayor's  Clerk 
John  B.  Kenney. 
High  C'jnstahks. 
John  M'Clean  Willis  II.  Blaney 


Samuel  P.  Garrigues 


William  Mandry 


Superintendunts  for  cleansing  the  city. 
Robert  Paiton  James  M'Intyre. 

Clerks  of  High  Street  Market. 
Peter  Conrad  James  Spicer. 

Clerk  of  Second  Street  Market. 
Henry  15-  dllingham. 
Captain  of  the  City  H  atch. 
Robert  R  Bell. 


Wyoming  Bank,  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Lebanon  Bank, 

Kensington  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
Bank  of  Gerinantown, 
Glrard  Bank, 

Bank  of  Montgomery  County, 
Fanners'  Bank  of  Lancaster, 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
Bank  of  Penn  l  ownship, 
M<iyanieiising  Bank, 
Southwark  Hank, 
Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Reading, 
Merchants'  and  Manulacturers'  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, 
York  Bank, 

Bank  of  Cliester  county. 
Miner's  Bank  of  Pottsville, 
Bank  of  Chambersburg, 
Doylestown  Bank  of  Buck's  County, 
Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Phlla- 

delphia, 
Bank  of  Pennsxlvania, 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Philadtlpliia, 
Columbia  Bridge  Company, 
Bank  ot  Pittsburg, 
Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville, 
Erie  Bank, 
Bank  of  Gettysburg, 
Commercial  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  Bank, 
Bank  of  Delaware  County, 
Harrisburg  Bank, 
Bank  of  Middletovvn, 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Bucks  County, 
Schuylkill  Bank, 
Northampton  Bank, 
Western  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
Easton  Bank, 
Lancaster  Bank, 


96,000 
24,155 
34,755 
30,820 
35,000 
26,330 

61,365 

199,940 
52,375 
15,000 

136,950 
47,550 
24,730 
17,245 
51,375 
59,000 
12,000 
71,000 
31,985 
19,060 

106,850 
87,885 
71,560 
84,000 
29,585 


$2,014,525 


DANIEL  STURGEON. 


Auditor  General's  Office, 
January  12,  1835. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  informed  that  the  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Philosophical  Hall  over  the  Athenxum,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  February  2d,  at  7  o'clock.  The  atten- 
dance of  the  members  is  particularly  requested. 

J.  R.  TYSON,  Sec'ry. 


DUyOTEB  TO   CUE  PRESEll VATION  OF  EVERY   KIND  01   OSEFCl  IHFOHMATION  RESPECTING  THE  STATE. 


EDITKU  BY  SAMUEL,  HAZARD. 


VOt.  XV.~]\0.  6. 


FHI£,Aa>EL,PHIA,  FESfEUAKY  7,  1§35. 


No.  103. 


For  the  Register. 

NOTES  ON  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Furnished  bt  Redmond  Conxnoham. 

Cutnbeilind  was  erected  into  a  County  on  January 
27th,  1749.  Courts  wei-e  directed  to  be  held  at  some 
suitable  place,  untd  the  necessary  buildings  were  pro- 
vided, Robert  M'Coy,  Benjamin  Chambers,  David 
Magaw,  James  M'lntiie  and  John  M'Cormlck,  were 
appointed  Commissionors  to  select  a  plot  of  ground  on 
which  to  erect  the  Court-house  and  jail. 

Shippensburg  was  selected  as  a  temporary  seat  of 
Justice. 

Mfssrs-  Lyon  and  Armstrong,  were  elected  by  the 
proprietaries  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the  road  from 
Harris's  ferry,  leading  through  the  i-ich  valley  of 
Cumberland,  including  tlie  old  stoccade  and  blockhouse 
and  extending  over  the  big  spring  called  Le  Tort  (now 
Letort,)  after  James  Le  Tort  a  French  Swiss  who  acted 
as  Indian  Interpieter  and  Messenger  to  Government, 
and  wlio  had  erected  a  cabin  at  its  source  as  early  as 
the  year  1735. 

Carlisle  was  laid  out  in  pursuance  to  their  directions 
in  1750,  and  in  1753  tlie  seat  ofjustice  was  permanently 
located  at  Carlisle.  • 

1750.  The  early  settlement  of  this  county  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  a  disputed  claim  of  the  lunds  on  the 
Conodoguinnet  in  Cumberland  valley  made  by  the 
Indians,  but  resisted  by  the  Proprietai  V  Government- 

The  Governor  and  Council  supported  the  rights  of 
tlie  Proprietaries,  but  the  General  Assembly  t/ipse  of 
the  Indians 

The  Shawnese  and  Delawares  com;)lained  that  they 
had  been  driven  from  their  hunting  gi-ound  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Proprietary  Government,  who  had  "survey- 
ed all  the  land  on  the  Conodoguinnet  into  a  manor 
contrary  to  treaty — contrary  to  faith  without  even  pur- 
chasing the  right  to  the  soil." 

The  Governor  directed  that  an  investigation  should 
be  made  into  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  result  laid 
before  the  Assembly. 

It  appeared  that  about  the  year  1677,  (he  Sl.awn(  se 
driven  hy  pt  rsecutii  n  from  Carolina  and  Georgia,  came 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga,  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Susqueh;inna  Indians  to  occu|  y  the  flats.  On 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Markham  and  Peim,  commis- 
sioners in  the  Delaware,  they  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
solicited  protection  which  was  granted.  In  1682  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Shawnese,  Delawares  and  Su'-quehanna 
Indians,  met  William  Penn  at  Shackamaxan,  who  con- 
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firmed  to  the  Shawnese  and  Delawares  the  promise  of 
protection  made  by  Markham. 

From  that  moment  numbers  of  families  of  Indians  fol- 
lowed the  sixty  families  who  had  sought  and  obtained 
a  resting  place  in  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  upon  the 
most  fertile  flats  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware. — 
The  Delawares  and  Shawnese  became  dependant  finally 
on  the  Northirn  Confederacy  of  Indians.  Sevenl 
Treaties  or  Indian  Talks  were  held  afterwards  atdifTt-r- 
ent  times,  and  in  all  of  them  references  were  made  to 
the  confirmatory  Treaty  of  Willinm  Penn. 

In  the  year  1757,  the  Assembly  complained  of  the 
imperfect.  Incongruous  and  faint  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  Treaties  were  «xpressed,  declaring  they  were 
unintelligible.  They  urged  the  Governor  to  meet 
Teedyuscung  at  the  proposed  conference  at  Easton. — 
The  Assembly  were  desirous  of  having  possession  of  all 
the  Treaiies  made  with  the  Shawnese  and  Delawares 
including  the  Confirmatory  Treaty  of  William  Penn  at 
Shackamaxan.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  obtain  copies  of  certain  Indian  Treaties 
from  Richard  Peters,  Clerk  of  Council.  Air.  Peters 
refused. 

The  following  letter  was  then  sent  to  the  Governor. 
Sir:— 

The  application  of  the  Committee  of  Assembly  to 
you  yesterday,  was  made  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of 
the  House  which  was  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  Council 
respecting  Indian  purchases.  They  are  desirous  of 
seeing  and  having  fair  transcripts  of  all  the  Minutea 
that  relate  to  the  |)urchase  made  by  William  Penn 
aboutthe  year  1700  of  the  landson  Tohiccon,  Neshama- 
ny,  Leivgh  and  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  or  any  of 
them.  1  he  Minutes  relating  to  the  confirmatory  pur- 
chase of  the  same  Lands  in  1737.  T  he  Minutes  reU- 
tingto  the  lands  on  the  Bpandywine.  The  mlnu'es  re- 
lating to  the  Juniatta  and  Conodoguinnet  purchases, 
and  those  relating  to  the  purchase  made  at  Albany." 

JOSKPII  FOX, 
WILLIAM  MASTERS, 
THOMAS  LKECH, 
WILLIAM  WEST, 
JOSEPH  GALLOWAY, 
THOMAS  YORK. 
July    iS'li,    1757.     Richard   Peteis   returned  an 
answer. 

"  That  he  (the  Govfrnor,)  will  not  permit  you  to 
inspect  the  Council  Books." 

1  he  Proprietaries  directed  their  agents  after  the 
Treaty  made  with  the  Indians  in  1755.    "That  in  all 
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s.iles  made  by  ihem,  they  should  take  particular  pains 
to  encourage  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  into  Cumber-  U 
land  County  from  Lancaster  County   as  serious  distur-  . 
bances  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  disputes  between 
the  Irish  and  Germans  at  Llections.    The  Propi  ietaries 
desired  that  York  should  be  settled  by  Germans,  and  , 
Cumberland  by  Irish. 

James  Le  Tort  by  some  of  the  manuscripts,  is  stated 
to  have  penetrated  to  Cumbtrland  valley  as  early  as 
173-1.  His  first  cabin  was  burnt  by  the  Indiaiis.  It 
slood  at  the  head  of  the  spring.  He  received  for  his 
services  twelve  pounds  annually. 

HISTOIUCAL  NOTE^, 

In  relation  tc  the  Shawnese  and  Delaioures- 
Bi  Redjiond  Contngham. 

The  following  question  was  put  to  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris, Esquire,  Deputy  Governor,  by  the  Assembly. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  disgust  or  injury  the  Dela- 
wares  or  Shawnese  had  ever  received  irum  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  by  what  means  their  affections  could  be  so 
alienated  as  to  take  up  the  hatchei?" 

Page  246,  Franklin's  W  orks.  Vol.  2.  also  see  votes 
of  Assembly. 

The  Governor  gave  no  satisfactory  answer. 

"Notice  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  of  dissatisfaction 
expressed  at  an  Indian  Treaty  held  in  1753,  by  a  Chief 
of  the  Shawnese,  a  promise  made  to  him  on  the  be- 
half of  the  Proprietaries,  which  had  not  been  complied 
with." 

See  page  259  of  Franklia's  Works,  Vol.  2.  also  votes 
of  Assembly. 

Big  Beaver,  a  Shawnese  Chief,  in  1753,  at  Carlisle, 
refers  to  a  promise  made  by  William  Penn  at  Shaka- 
maxon,  of  hunting  ground  for  ever. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  in  relation  to  the  Shawnese 
complaint,  express  themselves  thus: 

"  We  are,  however,  convinced  by  original  minutes 
taken  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Treaty  of 
Carlisle,  now  lying  before  us,  that  the  Shawnese 
Cliiefs  mentioned  that  claim  of  theirs  to  the  lands  in 
question  at  lliat  time,  and  were  promised  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  laid  before  the  Proprietaries.  It  was  after 
the  business  of  the  Treaty  was  over,  and  not  inserted 
in  the  printed  account  of  the  Treaty."  "  But  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  as  appears  by  the  report,  forgot 
the  whole  transaction." 

Franklin's  Works,  Vol.  2.  page  278;  also  votes  of 
Assembly. 

Teedyuscung,  Chief  of  the  Delawares,  at  the  Easton 
Treaty,  referred  to  the  promise  made  by  William  Penn 
at  Shackamaxan. 

"The  Heatlien  Delawares  nominated  him  (Teedy- 
uscung) their  Chief." 

Lobkiel's  Missions,  page  150. 

Montour  writes,  "One  of  the  Governors  had  been 
charged  with  suppressing  or  purloining  the  principal 
treaties  made  with  the  Delawares  and  Shawnese." 

Teedyuscung  in  his  eloquent  spet-ch,  says,  "  Wyo- 
ming was  given  as  a  resting  place  for  ever  "  "  Onas 
promised  at  Shackamaxan,  a  nesting  place." 


The  Shawnese  claim  said  they  were  permitted  to 
occupy  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga,  and 
were  promised  hunting  ground,  and  protection,  by 
Markham;  that  this  promise  was  confirmed  by  William 
Penn  at  Shackamaxan.    That  a  treaty  of  purchase  was 
afterwards  concluded  with  tlie  Shawnese,  of  their  claim' 
to  tlie  lands  they  occupied  on  the  Susquehanna,  thtr/ 
consenting  to  remove  to  lands  on  the  Conodoguinnet, 
surveyed  for  their  use  by  order  of  the  Proprietaries.— 
The  intrusion  of  the  white  setiTei  s  upon  their  hunting 
ground  or  resting  place,  proved  a  fresh  source  of 
grievance;  they  remonstrated  to  the  Governor  and  to 
the  Assembly,  until  finally  they  withdrew  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 
Bi  Rebmond  Conyngham. 
Culpeper,  Surveyor  General, in  the  year  1677,  seized 
upon  the  Revenues  and  Government  of  South  Carolina. 
In  1683,  he  was  succeded  by  Seth  Sothel. 

Several  families  of  Indians  planted  their  Wigwam* 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  1678,  having  ems- 
grated  from  Carolina,  and  many  followed  them  in  the 
year  1684. 

In  1712,  the  Indians  in  North  Carolina  plotted  the 
destruction  ot  the  whites,  which  was  barbarously  put 
in  execution.  Colonel  Barnewell  with  a  large  force 
was  sent  from  South  Carolina; — he  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  Indians  in  a  general  engagement,  and  after- 
wards attacked  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Tuscarora. 
The  Tuscaroras,  in  consequence,  abandoned  their  pos- 
sessions, and  followed  the  Shawanese,  who  had  settled 
on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  finally  formed 
a  union  with  the  Five  Nations, 

In  1715,  a  number  oflndian  families  of  the  Yamassee, 

emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  from  Georgia, 

The  establishment  of  Wigwams  in  Pennsylvania  by 
the  early  Indian  emigrants,  were  objects  of  jealousy 
and  dissatisfaction  to  the  Five  nations  and  the  white 
settlers,  hence  the  great  desire  of  their  Chiefs  to  ob- 
tain the  protection  of  Markham  and  Penn's  Commis* 
sioners,  on  their  arrival,  and  the  favour  of  Willliatn 
Penn,  in  1682. 

The  gracious  promise  of  protection  made  to  those 
unfortunate  Indians  by  William  Penn  at  the  Great 
Treaty,  was  no  doubt  the  principal  inducement  to  emi- 
grate into  Pennsylvania  by  the  Southern  Indians,  who 
afterwards  removed  from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas. 


Oxen. — The  following  is  the  live  weight  of  a  pair  of 
oxen,  rising  six  j'ears  old,  ow  ned  and  fed  by  Jacob 
Taylor,  Innkeeper,  New  Garden,  Chester  county, 
which  for  beauty  and  quality,  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with. 

Near  Ox,  2,299 
Off  Ox,  2,373 

Aggregate,  4,672 
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From  the  Village  Record. 
DIARY  OF  THE  ^VEATHER— FOR  DECEMBER,  1834. 
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The  former  part  of  this  month  was  remarkable  for 
the  clearness  of  the  weather.  The  latter  part  was 
comparatively  cloudy,  and  attended  with  frequent  falls 
of  snow.  There  were  six  days  entirely  clear,  and  15 
others  partly  clear;  eight  days  the  sty  was  obscured 
by  clouds  during  the  whole  of  each  day.  Rain  fell  on 
six  days,  and  snow  fell  on  six  different  days,  hut  the 
quantity  on  each  occasion  was  small,  with  the  excep- 
tion of 'chat  which  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  28th, 
and  continued  until  the  forenoon  of  the  SOtli.  The 
depth  of  this  snow  has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
general  opinion  of  those  whom  I  have  consulted  in  re- 
lation thereto,  is  that  it  would  measure  more  than  a 
foot;  but  from  several  measurements  which  I  made  in 
the  woodland  and  places  where  it  was  least  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  winds,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  average  more  than  nine  inches. 

There  were  five  days  on  which  the  temperature  was 
below  the  freezing  point  during  the  whole  of  each 
day— 15— 17— 26—28— 29.  The  coldest  day  was  the 
15th,  at  sunrise,  at  which  t  me  the  mercury  was  at  10 
degrees  above  zero:— And  the  following  day  at  noon, 
was  the  warmest,  being  58  degrees. 

The  average  for  the  whole  month  vras  about  seven 
degrees  lower  than  the  preceding  month,  being  31  de- 
grees at  sunrise — 40|  at  noon,  and  36|  at  sunset. 

The  Brandywine  was  frozen  over  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  on  the  15th. 

The  Eclip<^e  of  the  moon  on  the  16th,  was  observed 
through  an  atmosphere  overcast  with  clouds  simil  ir  to 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  late  solar  eclipse. 

C.  H. 

West  Bradford  Boarding  School. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY- 
PHILADELPHIA. 

We  recollect  when  upon  the  square  of  ground  extend- 
ing from  Chestnut  to  Market,  and  from  9th  to  10th  sts. 
thi  re  stood  but  one  house,  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Mar- 
koe,  fronting  on  Miu-ket  street.  The  square  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  post  and  rail  fence,  and  was  covered  with 
rich  grass,  and  many  is  the  butter  cup,  and  four  Ic  aved 
clover  that  we  have  climbed  over  the  fence  lo  pull. 
Another  qu'nqne  g'enarian  desires  us  lo  state,  that  one 
of  the  finest  Knglish  snipes  he  ever  shot,  was  on  that 
lot,  -at  the  northeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Tenth 
streets,  where  Mr-  Kelley's  house  now  stands. 

We  recollect  when  the  square  on  the  south  side  of 
Pine  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  was  a 
brick-kiln  pond,  and  a  famous  place  for  skating.  Many 
an  urchin  has  broken  in  at  a  spot  whe  re  a  comfortable 
k'tchen  fire  is  unw  blazing. 

We  recollect  wlien  upon  the  spot  where  Abbot's 
brew  house  now  stands,  at  the  end  of  Penr  stieet  in 
Dock  street, there  \A  as  a  high  hill  with  its  declev'ty  to  the 
north, wltich  was  a  capital  place  for  running  rloim  with 
sleds,  in  time  of  snow.  The  rema'ns  of  thai  hill  are  ttill 
in  part  observable  at  the  back  end  of  the  lot  upon  which 
Mr.  Charles  Wharton's  house  now  stands  on  Second  st. 

We  recollect  wi  en  Peale's  Museum  consisted  of  a 
few  objects,  collected  in  an  old  frame  building  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Lombard  and  Third  streets. 

We  recollect  when  the  only  theatre  which  Philadel- 
phia possessed,  consisted  of  that  large  one  story  bi'ick 
building,  with  its  gable  end  fronting  on  South  street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, occupied  asa  distillery — Philadelphia  Gaz, 
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THE  NORTHFRN  DISPENSARY. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Northern  Dispensary,  for  the 
year  1834. 

There  have  been  under  th^  care  of  the  Dipensarjf, 
from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1834,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one  patients,  viz: — 

Remaining  lender  care  from  last -year,  11 
Admitted  since  that  time,  .  540 


Of  whom  Ihe  number  cured  is, 
Relieved, 
Irregular, 
Sent  to  Hospiial, 
Dead, 
Remaining, 


'      '  -  RECEIPTS. 
Balance  oji  hand  last  year. 
Contributions, 
Income  of  Wills'  Legacy, 
15  months  interest  on  Lehigh  loan. 
Rents, 


EXPENDITUHES. 

Medicines,  &.c. 

Bleeding,  Cupping,  and  Leeching, 

Taxes, 

Printing, 

Sundries, 

Collector's  Commissions, 
Investment  in  Stock, 
Balance  in  the  Treasury, 


551 

421 
25 
26 

n 

28 
48 


551 


?:3ll  64 
225  00 
274  08 
122  40 
167  59 


^1100  71 


^300  00 
292  63 
34  51 
13  50 
5  37 
26  74 
300  00 
127  96 

SHOO  71 


There  is  an  Instinct,  deeply  implanted  in  man,  which 
prompts  him  to  seek  for  the  cure  of  disease  in  the  em- 
ployment of  agents  of  a  remedi  d  character.  I  he 
success  which  so  frequently  attends  tjiem,  arlt^s  the 
sanction  of  reason  to  the  impulse-of  instinct,  for  theii- 
use. 

The  force  of  our  natural  and  acquired  reliance  upon 
the  aid  of  meiiicine,  can  alone  be  fully  apprtcialed  by 
one  who  has  suffered  under  sickness  himself,  or  endur- 
ed the  anxiety  attendant  upon  »lie  serious  illness  of  a 
friend.  Such  an  one  only  can  realize  to  himself,  the 
severity  of  the  affliction  which  would  be  added  to  the 
poor  man's  woes  in  the  hour  of  his  sickness  or  that  of 
an  endeared  parent,  wife  or  cliild,  should  he  be  depriv- 
ed of  the  aid  of  those  means  which  m;iy  rescue  from 
death  or  relieve  from  agony. 

iteflection  upon  this  subject  must  cause  those  who 
have  aided  this  iiistitulion  by  contribution  oi-  donation, 
to  rejoice,  since  through  their  instrumental  ty,  inc  dical 
aid  has  been  extended  lo  a  large  number  of  de  serving 
persons,  li  will  also  incite  them  lo  continue  ther  sup 
port  of  a  charity  which  diffuses  its  benefits  wherever 
they  are  required  thr  )ugliout  a  district  so  extensive  as 
to  embrace  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring 
Garden,  and  p  ^rt  of  Penn  Township. 

JOSEPH  S.  RILEY,  President. 
Thomas  Timmings,  Secretary. 


is  impossible,  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  pro- 
cure the  exact  amount  of  damage  in  every  instance. 


FIRES  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834. 

The  annexed  sta'ement  is  copied  from  the  record  of 
fires,  kept  by  one  of  tlie  Fife  Companies.  It  is  believ- 
^t!      (je  as  poM  pct  as  suc(i  a  n  coid  canbe,  although  it 
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Of  which  there  were  in  the  city. 

Northern  Liberties, 
Kensington, 
Spring  Garden, 
Southwark, 
Mojamensing, 


37 
18 
7 
19 
8 
1 

90 


Total  amount  of  damage,  ^",204, 450.  Of  this  damage 
more  than  one-half  was  done  at  the  fire  on  Walnut 
street  wharf,  in  last  January — Fenn.  Inquirer. 


AcciDFNT — We  learn  tliat  yesterday  morning,  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock,  two  of  the  line  of  Passenger 
Cars  arrived  at  the  inclined  plane,  west  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  one  of  them  belonging  to  Peters'  line,  safely 
descended  without  the  use  of  the  stationary  engine.' — 
Shortly  after  this  car  had  reached  the  bottom,  one  of 
the  cars  belonging  to  the  People's  line  started,  but  the 
rails  being  wet,  the  breaks  proved  insufficient;  the  cars 
descended  with  great  rapidity,  and  came  in  contact 
w  ith  the  car  that  had  previously  descended  in  safety. — 
The  shock  was  very  violent,  and  the  descending  car 
was  literally  dashed  to  pieces:  the  other  w*s  considera- 
bly injured.  'I  hree  persons  sustained  more  or  less 
injury — one  of  them,  we  learn,  was  severely  hurt. — 
CWi.  Herald. 


From  the  Village  Record.  ' 
WEST  CHESTER  RAIL  ROAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  St(  ckholdcrs  of  the  West  Chester 
Rail  lioad  Company,  held  pursuant  to  previous  notice, 
on  the  19th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1835,  at  the  public 
house  of  William  Reed,  in  the  Borough  of  West  Ches- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  electing  seven  Directors  of  said 
Company  foi'  the  ensuing  year. 

Geneial  JOSHUA  EVANS  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
and  NiTiinoi)  S'rniCKiANi)  appointed  Secretary. 

Dr.  William  Dai  lington.  President  of  the  Company, 
read  the  Fourth  Annu  d  Report  of  the  Directors,  and 
also  the  lieport  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company, 
which,  on  motion  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  West 

Chesttr  Rail  Road  Company. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Directors  announced 
the  fact  of  the  opening  of  the  communication,  on  the 
Columbia  rail  way,  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
took  pi  ce  on  the  25th  of  December,  1833.  The  pas- 
senger cars  have  been  running  twice  each  way,  daily, 
between  West  Chester  and  Broad  street,  since  that 
time,  affording  the  most  ample  accommodations  for 
travellers  on  that  route.  A  hue  of  burthen  cars  was 
also  put  on  the  road  as  early  as  practicable  after  the 
opening  viz.  in   the  month  of  February  last,  and 
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continues  to  make  regular  trips  to  the  city,  three  times 
a  week.  , 

Very  soon  after  the  cars  commenced  running  to 
Broad  street,  the  Directors  discovered  that  it  would  be 
indispensable  to  a  convenient  and  advantageous  trans- 
action of  business,  that  they  should  have  a  bepot  of 
their  own  at  that  place,  for  the  reception  of  produce 
and  merchandise,  and  for  the  shelter  ai»d  accommoda- 
tion of  cars.  Without  sucli  an  establishment,  it  be- 
came evident  that  tlie  operations  of  the  Company  would 
be  liable  to  much  inconvenience,  and  also  to  exorbitant 
charges  for  the  requisite  facilities  and  accommodations 
in  the  city.  Under  ihis  impression,  and  a  belief  that 
property  on  Bro id  street  would  speedily  rise  in  price, 
the  Directors  took  measures,  early  in  the  season,  to 
procure  a  lot  suitable  for  their  purposes,  on  which  the 
buildings  deemed  appropriate  to  the  oljject  are  now  in 
a  good  state  of  forwardness-  It  is  expected  they  will 
be  entirely  completed  by  the  first  of  May  ensuing — 
The  propriety  of  securing  the  lot  at  an  early  day  is 
already  confirmed:  for  the  value  of  real  estate  on 
Broad  street  has  been  mateiially  enhanced  since  the 
Company's  purchase.  The  price  of  the  lot  was 
$7,733  33,  and  the  buildings  are,  by  contract,  to  be 
finished  for  ^13, 000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  turn  out, 
the  tracks  in  the  yard,  and  the  other  fixtures  and  appen- 
dages necessary  to  complete  the  establishment,  will 
cost  about  $1500;  and  to  meet  this  expenditure  the 
Directors  have  obtained  a  loan. 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  last  year,  for  tolls, 
passengers,  and  freight,  as  appears  by  the  Treasurer's 
books,  amounts  to  §10,621  76 

The  expenses,  includ.  tolls  to  tlie  State,  were,  8,825  30 


Leaving  a  Balance  of  1,796  46 
To  tliis  should  be  added  the  amount  of 
outstanding  dues  to   tlie  Company  for 

transportation,  1,321  28 

Making  altogeiher,  _      .   §3,127  74 

The  large  propoi  tion  which  the  disbursemenis  bear 
to  the  receipts,  has  arisen  partly  from  the  expensive 
organization  of  the  double  daily  line  of  passenger  cars, 
which  the  Directors  were  anxious  to  maintain  through- 
out the  year,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic; and  partly  from  the  heavy  expenses  inseparable 
from  the  business,  both  of  the  passenger  and  transporta- 
tion lines,  so  long  as  the  company  may  be  dependent 
on  others  for  the  use  of  a  depot  in  the  city.  The  Di- 
rectors indulge  the  hope,  that  the  arrangements  now 
made,  and  being  made,  will  not  only  considerably  re- 
duce these  expenditures,  but  also  enhance  the  conve- 
nience and  facilities  of  their  future  operations. 

The  following  statement  shows  tlie  kind  and  amouni 
of  transportation  business  to  and  from  the  city,  by 
the  Company's  line  of  burthen  cars,  since  February 
last,  viz: 

TO  THE  CITY. 

Bushels.  Pounds.  Tons. 
Malt,  8,068  266,244  about  133 
Lime,  1,455  116,400  58 
Oats,  1,209  36,270  18 
Iron,  29,220  15 
Sundries,  Including  Leather, 
Cotton  Yarn,  Flour,  House- 
hold goods,  &c.  181,157  90 

629,291  314 

FBOM  THE  CITT. 

Pounds.  Tons. 
Coal,  571,200  285 
Plaster,  168,000  84 
Potters'  Clay,  65,543  32 
Cotton,  40,750  20 
Sundries,  including  Merchan- 
dise, Household  goods,  8cc.  1,161,376  580 
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Making  altogether  an  aggregate  of  about  1315  tons 
of  produce  and  merchandize,  conveyed  on  the  West 
Chester  Rail  Road,  during  the  last  ten  months,  by  a 
single  line  of  buiden  cars.  This  amount  is  exclusive 
of  the  materials  hauled  for  the  Branch  Rail  Road,  which 
consisted  of  54,000  feet  •  of  Lumber  and  35^  tons  of 
Iron.  The  business,  as  yet,  is  evidently  in  its  infancy; 
and  the  means  of  the  Company  are  adequate  to  any 
increase  which  the  wants  of  the  community  may  re- 
quire. 

)  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders,  sub- 
scriptions of  new  stock,  to  the  amount  of  §10,000  were 
authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  "  A  Branch 
Rail  Ruad,  from  West  Chester  Rail  Road  to  some  point 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail  way,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Lime  and  Marble  Quarries  of  the  Great 
Valley."  Subscriptions  were  accordingly  received, 
and  the  Branch  road,  one  mile  and  three-eighths  in 
length,  has  been  constructed,  in  pursuance  of  the  au- 
thority given.  The  Treasurer's  statemtnt,  hereto  an- 
nexed, will  show  the  amount  received  and  expended, 
on  account  of  that  work;  by  which  it  will  appear  that  it 
has  been  accomplished  for  something  less  than  the  sum 
subscribed-  The  subject  of  damages,  however,  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  remains  yet  to  be  adjusted;  and  possi- 
bly some  additional  charges  may  yet  be  incurred,  be- 
fore the  accounts  are  finally  settled.  Although  the 
grading  and  superstructures  were  comple  ted  as  early 
as  July  last,  yet  an  unavoidable  delay  in  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Columbia  Rail  way,  prevented  a  com- 
pletion of  the  horse  path  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Since  then  the  brmch  sustained  an  injury,  near 
its  intersection  with  the  West  Chester  Rail  Road,  the 
repair  of  which  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  season;  but  it  is  expected  to  be  finish- 
ed during  the  present  week.  In  consequence  of  these 
disappointments  the  Branch  Rail  Road  has  not  yet  been 
much  used;  but  sufficient  has  been  done  on  it  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  will  afford  valuable  facilities  in  obtaining 
Lime  Stone  from  the  Great  Valley,  and  also  in  procur- 
ing Lumber,  &c.  from  the  Susquehanna. 

The  results  of  the  Company's  operations,  for  the 
past  year,  have  already  been  adverted  to,  and  are  fur- 
ther exhibited  in  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  ap- 
pended to  this  report.  As  the  terms  of  the  subscription 
to  the  Branch  Rail  Road  will  require  an  exact  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  Company  at  the  end  of  six 
months  from  the  completion  of  the  said  Branch — which 
will  be  on  the  15lh  of  May  next — the  Directors  have 
judged  it  most  advisable  to  defer  the  subject  of  a  Divi- 
dend until  that  period;  after  which  the  holders  of  the 
Branch  stock  will  be  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and 
immunities  with  the  other  Stockholders,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  them. 
All  which  is  submitted. 

WM.  DARLINGTON,  President. 

Attest, 

Wm.  Williamson,  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Dr. 

Statement  of  the  account  of  the  West  Chester  Rail  Road 
,  Company  for  1834. 

To  Capital  Stock  paid  in  §99,960  00 
Receipts    for    Tolls,  Passengers, 

Freight,  Rents,  &c.  10,621  76 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,  377  08 


2,006,869 


Cr. 

By   Cash  paid  for  constructing  road, 
buildings,  cars,  horses,  &c. 
Balance  of  Capital  invested. 
Expenses  for  Salaries  to  agents, 
repairs,  keeping  horses.  Tolls 
paid  to  the  State,  &c. 


§110,958  84 


§98,542  48 
1,417  53 


8,825  30 
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By  Balance,  being  profits  exclusive  or 
the  out  standing  debts  due  the 
Company, 


2,173  54 


g  110,958  84 


Dr. 

Statement  of  the  accotint  of  the  West  Chester  Branch 
Rail  Road. 

To  amount  of  Capital  Stocis  paid  in,  Ja- 
nuary 5,  183 i,  ^9,365  00 


Cb. 

By  Cash  paid  Incidental  Expenses,  92  90 

Do.       Iron,  2,094  95 

Do.       John  P.  Bailey,  Engineer,  480  00 

Do.       Gi'ading  Road,  2,092  77 

Do.       Construction  of  Track,  1,286  41 

Do.       String  Pieces,  1,748  65^ 

Do.       Sleepers,  567  00 

'     Do,        Horse  Path,  118  50 

Baiance,  883  8U 


),365  00 


All  which  ig  respectfully  submitted,  January  5,  1835. 

WiM.  WILLIAMSON,  Treasurer. 

When,  on  motion  of  Coleman  Fisher,  Esq.  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Stockholders  be 
presented  to  the  President  and  Directors,  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  duties  during  the  past  year. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  seven 
Directors  for  the  said  Company  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  having  been  appointed  to 
act  as  Judges  therein, — when,  on  connting  the  votes,  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  William  Darlington, Elihu  Ch:iuncey, 
Jonathan  Jones,  David  Townsend,  Jonatl  an  Valentine, 
Ziba  Pyie,  and  Eusebius  Townsend,  were  didy  elected. 

JOSHUA  EVANS,  Chairman. 

Attest, 

NiuBOD  Stiuckland,  Secretary. 


,  From  the  Montrose  Volunteer. 
PANTHER  HUNT. 

Mn.  Fuller, 

Sir: — If  you  have  a  place  in  your  columns  y(  u  will 
oblige  yours  by  inserting  a  Panther  hunt  that  took 
place  in  this  county  on  Friday  the  29th  November,  in 
the  township  of  New  Milford,  by  myself  and  two 
others. 

On  Thursday  last  I  took  my  rifle  and  went  with  Mr. 
Isabell  and  Mr.  Gray  to  my  timber  lot,  where  we 
discovered  a  Panther's  track.  I  immediately  retured 
home  for  my  hounds,  and  came  back  in  the  evening  to 
the  can:p,  where  Isabell  and  Gray  were  waiting.  We 
then  prepared  our  provisions  for  three  day's  campaign; 
at  day  light  took  up  our  line  of  march,  and  soon  came 
to  the  track, — then  the  business  was  that  Isabell  and 
Gray  should  follow  the  track,  and  I  take  charge  of  my 
dogs,  as  they  were  young  and  used  to  running  deer — 
but  they  soon  found  what  the  game  was  we  were  after; 
We  followed  through  all  the  rough  thickets  and  hedges 
that  could  be  found  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  we 
came  to  the  den  of  the  panther;  then  my  dogs  were 
very  fierce  to  go,  but  the  Panther  did  not  I'un,  and  we 
thought  he  was  not  started;  but  after  following  for 
about  a  mile,  I  observed  that  the  Pantlier  stepped  very 
large;  I  bid  my  hounds  go;  they  yelled  from  the  jump 
"—then  we  all  put  off  on  the  clean  jump  but  soon  were 
encircled  by  laurels,  briers  and  windfalls,  and  after  a 
chase  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Trooper  roar- 
ed at  the  tree;  I  then  with  redoubled  force  pressed 
through  the  briars  until  I  reached  the  spot,  where  1  saw 
%  large  panther  on  a  tree,  with  his  tongue  out  for 


breath — and  I  would  not  say  that  my  tongue  was  not 
out  too.  I  stood  a  few  moments  to  get  bjeath,  whilst 
my  dogs  were  at  the  root  of  the  tree  animating  their 
courage  by  a  continual  roar.  I  then  passed  a  few  com- 
pliments with  the  forest  gentlemen,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  hooted  up  there  by  them 
roaring  hounds.  I  then  observed  tlie  panther  to  draw 
back  his  ears,  and  raise  his  tail  and  look  down  upon 
the  dogs.  I  levelled  ray  well  tried  rifle  at  his  head, 
and  let  him  have  what  he  could'nl  hold  in  his  mouth. — 
My  rifle  being  damp,  the  cap  went  slow,  so  that  the 
ball  went  a  little  below  his  brains;  he  then  wheeled 
round,  with  the  blood  flying;  I  turned  my  horn  to  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle,  ami  down  goes  a  loose  ball;  then  I 
placed  a  bullet  through  his  shoulders  and  down  comes 
the  Panther,  mounted  instanily  by  the  dogs;  up  comes 
Gray  by  this  time  and  shoots  him  through  the  head. — 
The  Panther  was  7  feet  8  inches  long  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail.  He  was  judged  to  wei.yh  one  hundred  and 
fifty  weight.  He  appears  to  have  been  alone,  and  by 
all  appearances  has  for  a  long  time  resided  in  his  hiding 
place.  I  hope  the  citizens  of  New  Milford  and  Great 
Bend  will  receive  it  as  a  favor  at  my  hand,  in  destroying 
the  common  enemy. 

CAPT.  J.  TREADWELL. 

HAitMoirr,  Dec.  2,  1834. 


REPORT  ON  INLAND  NAVIGATION  AND 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inland  Navigation  and 
Internal  Improvement,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Rail 
Ways  of  the  Commonwealth, — Ma.  Millbu,  of  the 
City,  Chairman. 

Read  in  the  Heuse  of  Representatives  Jan.  28, 1835. 

The  Committee  on  Inland  Navigation  and  Internal 
Improvement,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution  of 
the  House,  passed  20th  January,  as  follows; 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inland  Naviga- 
tion and  Fntern.al  Improvement  be  instructed  to  report 
to  this  House,  without  delay,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
would  be  most  beneficial  for  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,— for  the  State  to  furnish  her  rail  roads  with 
motive  or  other  power,  for  the  transportation  of  pro- 
duce, mei'chandise,  &c. ;  or  to  permit  companies  or  in- 
dividuals to  furnish  the  same" — Kepoht: 

That,  aware  of  the  importance  of  adopting  some  plan 
for  the  p'oper  and  efficient  management  of  the  rail 
roads  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  just  anxiety  of 
the  House  to  obtain  an  eaily  report,  the  committee  beg" 
leave  respectfully,  but  earne.stly,  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  immecfiate  and  energetic  action  on  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Not  fifty  days  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  navigation  of  the  canals  will  be  open,  and 
within  that  brief  space  of  time  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
Legislative  action  must  first  be  had,  before  the  owners 
of  the  transporting  lines  now  forming  ran  determine  on 
plans  of  operation  on  the  road  to  whirh  the  additional 
inducement  offered  by  the  agents  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  tolls,  will  doubtless  attract  a 
large  anioiuit  of  trade  and  travel,  if  they  are  not  hafHed 
hy  the  adoption  of  injudicious  measures,  and  driven 
from  the  ciiannels  of  trade  opened  at  the  expense  of 
the  community,  to  others  in  which  that  community  is 
not  intei^sted.  The  road  must  be  stocked  with  the 
means  of  maintnining  the  motive  power,  and  eveiy  ar- 
rangement made  for  the  opening  of  the  trade,  with  all 
possible  celerity.  Some  locomotive  engines  are  now 
ready;  others  are  in  prepar.ition,  and  will  ere  long  be 
ready  to  act:  Those  who  have  ihem,  cannotlong  afford^ 
to  keep  them  in  their  work  shops  unsold,  and  must  dis- 
pose of  them  to  others.  They  will  be  sold.  Ot!)ers 
cannot  speedily  be  had  to  replace  them,  and  tl.e  best 
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part  of  the  transporting  season  will  be  lost  to  the  com- 
munity, by  delay.  Under  these  cli  cumstances,  delay  is 
empliutically  dangerous. 

Your  committee  liave  been  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  construction  sliould  be  put  on  the  terms  of  the 
resolution — Whether  their  inquiries  were  intended  to 
be  limited  solely  to  the  question  of  who  ought  to  be  the 
owner  of  cr// /Aepowfr  which  it  might  be  expedient  to 
use  on  the  rail  roads  of  the  Commonwealth;  or,  whether 
they  were  intended  to  extend  to  the  kind  of  power,  to 
wit;— steam  or  animal  power.  As  ihey  could  only  infer 
the  intention  of  the  House,  frum  the  tenor  of  the  debate 
in  which  the  resolution  originated,  they  have  chosen  to 
construe  it  on  the  broadest  principle,  rather  than  to 
those  limits  to  which  it  seems  to  be  confined  by  the 
terms  in  whicli  it  is  couched. 

The  motive  power  produced  by  steam,  is  of  two 
kinds— that  whicli  is  produced  by  the  stationary  engines, 
and  that  whicli  propels  the  locomotive  engines.  Your 
committee  consider  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  use  of 
steam  power  at  the  stationary  engines,  as  unquestioned 
— tliat  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  Commonwealth, 
equally  so;  and  therefore  dismiss  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject and  pass  to  the  others. 

The  substitution  of  steam  for  animal  povv^r  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  on  nearly,  if  not  all  tile  rail  roads 
known  to  your  committee  excepting  where  peculiar 
circumstances  render  it  impracticable  or  unprofitable, 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should 
consider  the  question  of  economy  to  be  settled  \n  favor 
of  the  use  of  steam  power.  The  progressive  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  power  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  motive  effect  of  locomotive  engines,  and 
which  leaves  sufficient  reason  to  hope  for  still  greater 
improvement  in  their  construction,  while  on  the  other 
hand  no  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  strength 
of  animals,  and  little  in  the  manner  of  applying  that 
which  they  already  possess,  affords  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  its  exclusive  use.  The  committee  have 
not  at  hand  any  authorities  to  consult,  which  enable 
them  to  state  the  exact  proportion  which  these  two 
powers  bear  to  each  other  in  the  cost  ot  maintenance 
relative  to  their  effect;  but  it  is  distinctly  in  the  recol- 
lection of  one  or  more  members  of  your  committee, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  subject 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  appeared  from  an  account 
kept  with  great  rare  and  in  much  detail  for  a  space  of 
many  weeks,  of  the  quuntity  of  coal  drawn  by  locomo- 
tives and  by  horses  under  equal  advantages,  the  ex- 
pense ot  horse  power  was  to  that  of  steam  as  thirty-one 
for  the  former,  to  twenty-one  for  the  latter.  Other 
persons  who  have  inquired  into  this  subject,  make  the 
difference  greater  in  favor  of  steam.  The  disadvan- 
tages arising  out  of  the  use  of  horse  power  may  be  thus 
enumerated. 

Greater  length  of  time  required  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise,  &c.  on  a  long  line  of  road  con- 
nected with  a  canal  and  interrupted  by  a  Portage 
rail  road,  producing  loss  of  time  in  transportation. 

When  the  lengtli  of  the  Columbia  rail  way  is  consid- 
ered, and  that  it  forms  an  important  link  of  a  great 
chain  of  communication,  connecting'  two  places  so  re- 
mote as  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg;  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  travel  is  by  canal  at  a  comparatively  slow 
rate  of  progress;  that  this  line  is  interrupted  by  a  Portage 
rail  way  consisting  of  ten  inclined  planes  and  eleven 
levels;  that  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  attract 
to  Itself  all  the  trade  and  travel  which  can  be  diverted 
to  it  from  every  part  of  the  east  and  west  by  the  vari- 
ous and  superior  facilities  it  holds  out  to  the  pub- 
lic; the  importance  of  adding  to  these  in  every 
particular,  and  lessening  or  removing  every  thing 
which  subtracts  from  them,  cannot  be'  doubted  for  a 
moment. 

The  following  statement  is  believed  to  vary  very 
little  if  any,  from  the  truth.  Horse  hire  is  estimated 
St  62i  cents  per  day,  so  as  to  include  all  charges  of 


wear  and  tear  of  harness,  feed,  duration  of  the  horse, 
and  every  thing  incidental.  Length  of  the  trip  3  daysj 
load,  3  ions  for  each  horse;  car,  say  1  to  1 J  ton. 

One  trip  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia. 
Cost  of  horse  power  &c.       Steam  power,  as  intended 

to  be  charged  if  furnish- 
the  common- 


ed  by 
wealth. 


1  man,  3  days,  at  75    $2  25 
1  horse  3  days  at  62^,  1  87^ 
Power  at  the  planes, 

at  cost,  calculated 

on  the  passage  of 

360  tons  per  day, 

8|  cts.  each  plane.  50 


Difference  in 
favor  of  steam. 


$4  62i 

COST  or  SIX  TONS. 

1  man  3  days,  at  75  $2  25 

2  horses  3  days,  at  62i  3  75 
Power  at   the  two 

planes,  for  6  tons,     1  00 


3  tons,  at  82 
cts.  1^4  46 

per  ton 


6  tons,  at  82 
cts.  g4  92 


$2  I6i 

72 


S7  00       per  ton, 


COST  or  NIJTE  TONS. 

1  man  3  days,  at  75,  %2 

2  horses  3  days  at  62^  5 
Power  at_  the  two 

planes,  1  50 


25  ■ 
62i 


37i 


9  tons,  at  82 
cts.  $7  38 

per  ton. 


Total  cost  of  18  tons, 
from  Columbia  ba- 
sin to  Broad  street 
Philadelphia, 


!I  00 


18  tons,  at  82 
cts.  ^  14  76 


^6  24 


Tons  transported,    18    saving,    6  24 

34  6-100  pr.  t. 

Equal  to  3  cents  per  bbl.  of  flour.  • 

But  this  statement  is  loo  favorable  to  horse  pow'er, 
for  the  following  reasons:  In  comparing  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  horse  power  and  that  of  steam,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trade  from  Columbia 
to  Philadelphia  will  consist  mostly  of  the  products  of 
the  forest,  and  of  agricuhure.  These  are  heavy  in 
comparison  with  their  value;  while  the  return  trade 
will  consist  mostly  of  foreign  merchandise  and  domestic 
or  foreign  manufactures,  which  are  light  compared  with 
their  value.  A  barrel  of  flour  will  not  pay  for  a  barrel 
of  sugar;  neither  can  a  barrel  of  pork  be  exchanged 
for  a  cask  of  wine,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  bag  of  coffee. 
Hence  the  trade  passing  from  an  agriculturist  to  a 
manufacturing  district,  or  a  large  seaport  town,  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  consist  of  heavy  articles, 
and  the  weight  of  the  return  load  in  the  case  stated, 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  at  more  than  six  tons,  or  one 
third  of  th:it  taken  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  time  oc- 
cupied, and  the  expense  incurred,  will  be  nearly  the 
same  as  above  stated.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
account  will  then  stand  as  follows: 

COST  OF  nOBSE  PC  WEIl  AS  ABOTB. 

18  tons  from  Columbia  to  Phila- 
delphia,      _  _  S20  25 

6  tons  from  Philadelphia  to  Co- 
lumbia, 20  25 


Deduct  cost  of  stationary  power, 
both  planes,  for  12  tons,  at  8| 


40  50 
2  00 


$38  50 
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COST  BY   STEAM  POWEK. 


24  tons,  at  82  cents  per  ton,  $19  63 

Cost  of  six  tons,  from  Philadelphia  to 

Columbia,  4  92 


Difference  in  favor  of  steam, 
Difference  per  ton, 


24  60 

gl3  90 
59^  cts. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  produce  a  result  so  favor- 
able to  the  use  of  horse  power  compared  with  that  of 
steam,  the  whole  expense  of  each  horse  must  not  ex- 
ceed sixty -tv/o  and  a  half  cents  per  day — that  each  horse 
must  draw  a  load  of  three  tons,  exclusive  of  one  to  one 
and  a  half  tons,  the  weig-ht  of  the  cars — that  the  differ- 
ence of  expense  in  favor  of  steam  when  one  horse  and 
one  car  only  are  employed,  is 

^2  16  or  per  ton    72  cents.  " 

On  6  tons,  by  two 

horses,     '  2  08       "  34 

On  9  tons,by  three 

horses,  1  99       "  22 


On  18  tons. 


28 


Average,  7  cts.  per  ton. 

While  by  the  second  and  fairer 
estimate,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
steam  is,  59  ^  cts.  " 

In  all  these  estimates,  the  horse  must  travel  at  the 
rate  of  28  miles  per  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  the  whole 
season  on  the  average;  one  haif  of  the  time  with  a  lond 
of  more  than  four  tons  each, car  included;  and  the  other 
half  with  a  load  of  more  than  two  tons,  car  included; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  way  on  an  acclivity  while  re- 
turning. If  the  return  trip  could  always  be  accomplish- 
ed in  two  days,  the  difference  would  be  somewhat  les- 
sened, but  the  practicability  of  this  is  considered  to  be 
very  doubtful,  as  respects  the  average  of  horses  and 
days  throughout  the  sea"^on. 

To  this  difTet  ence  in  the  expense  must  be  added  the 
difference  in  the  time  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
the  trip,  which  is  more  than  equal  to  two  days,  and 
equal  in  point  of  time  to  an  increase  of  the  distance 
from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  of  164  miles,  and  of 
course  the  same  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

But  the  exclusive  use  of  animal  motive  power  on  the 
road,  will  be  attended  with  other  great  disadvantages:  a 
horse  pAh  will  be  reqi.ired.the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  ^85,000;  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  it  in  re|)air  is 
ascertained  to  have  been  ^300  per  mile.  To  a  waste  of 
power  arising  from  the  necessity  of  using  suflicieat  on 
the  more  level  parts  of  the  road  to  enable  the  horse  to 
overcome  the  (.reater  acclivities;  interruptions  arising 
from  inequality  in  the  strength  and  speed  of  horses;  dil- 
ficulty,  if  nut  impr.icticabilily  of  keeping  up  a  uniform 
rate  and  rapidity  of  progress,  occasioned  by  the  care- 
lessness or  wilfulness  of  drivers,  under  atiy  regidations 
which  could  be  adopted;  constqtieiit  interruption,  de- 
lay and  dispersion  of  trade  to  other -and  rival  channels 
of  conveyance.  The  ro  id  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  rapid  conveyance 
of  passengers,  to  wliom  it  ought  to  afford  facilities,  and 
to  whom  it  will, under  proper  management,  be  exceed- 
ingly and  increasingly  attractive.  All  the  above  dis- 
advantages will  be  experienced  whether  the  power  is 
owned  by  the  Commonweiiltli  or  a  company.  The  use 
of  the  whole  of  the  road  by  different  companies,  would 
be  still  more  productive  of  all  these  inconveniences; 
and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  whole  road  by  numer- 
ous individuals,  would  but  increase  the  evil.  The  most 
advantageous  use  of  horse  power  would  be  effected  by 
confining  the  operaiioiis  of  companits  to  certain 
and  limited  portions  of  the  road;  but  under  any  aspect 
of  the  case  presented,  it  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  youi 


committee,  be  found  expedient  to  permit  the  use  of 
animal  power  upon  it,  until  time  and  experience  shall 
prove  its  equal  or  superior  advantages. 

The  indiscriminate  or  proportioned  use  of  steam  and 
horse  power  by  whomsoever  owned,  would  be  still 
more  disadvantageous.  'I  he  expense  of  a  horse  path 
would  still  be  required,  for  at  least  one  track  of  the 
road,  and  while  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  use 
of  a  crowd  of  horses  and  drivers,  would  be  lessened — 
this  advantage  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  their  varying  rate  of  speed. 
The  difficulty  will  be  aggravated  by  the  use  of  both 
kinds  of  power  indiscriminately  by  several  companies, 
or  by  individuals  in  the  ratio-of  their  numbei'. 

The  conflicting  inteiests  of  several  companies — and 
still  more  frequently  conflicting  interests  of  individuals 
— the  neglect  and  caprice  and  wilfulness  of  their 
agents,  would  in  their  opinion  produce  a  most  injurious 
effect. 

Should  steam  motive  power  be  supplied  by  a  com- 
pany or  companies,  the  question  presents  itself  under 
different  aspects;  seveial  methods  of  effecting  it  are 
offered  for  consideration.    One  is  to  permit  several 
companies  to  furnish  it  for  certain  jjarts  of  the  road  to 
which  their  action  may  be  limited  respectively.  This 
method  would  obviate  many  of  the  embarrassments 
incident  to  those  already  suggested  arising  from  the  con] 
flicting  interests  of  separate  companies  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  road.    The  predominating  influence 
of  corporate  interests  over  the  interest  of  the  State  in 
the  preservation  of  the  road,  and  the  inierestsand  con- 
venience of  individuals;  want  of  harmony  in  their  ac- 
tion as  respects  each  other — and  with  those  who  carry 
the  trade,  &c.  on  the  canals,  woidd  still  be  serious  ob- 
jections.   Yet  these  objections  would  apply  with  more 
force  if  to  these  privileges  to  such  companies  were  added 
that  of  being  crtfli/no/i  curriers.  In  the  latter  case  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  entering  into  commer- 
cial speculations,the  teiuUncy  of  which  would  be  to  the 
exercise  of  their  power  to  convey  their  own  merchan- 
dise to  market  while  prices  were  high,  while  they  ne- 
glected to  convey  that  of  other  persons.    The  same 
objections  though  with  less  force,  would  apply  to  the 
motive  jiower  with  or  without  the  privilege  of  being 
common  carriers,  being  placed  in  the  possession  of  a 
single  company.     While  on  the  one  hand,  a  greater 
harmony  of  ac.ion  would  be  insured,  yet  on  the  other, 
the  public  would  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  a  monop- 
oly without  the  benefits  of  competition — and  the  same 
difficulty  of  confining  their  operations  within  legitimate 
bounds — the  road  itself  not  being  their  own  property, 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  injury. 

'I'he  plan  of  permitting  a  single  company  to  furnish 
the  motive  power  without  that  of  becoming  common 
carriers  in  the  legitimate  use  of  the  word,  presents  it- 
self to  the  minds  of  your  committee  as  the  most  favora- 
ble of  any  yet  dwelt  upon,  supposing  their  operations 
confined  witliin  proper  limits:  ytt  it  coidd  not  but  be 
less  agreeable  to  our  citizens,  and  more  likely  (o  affect 
their  interest  unfavorably,  than  it  would  be  if  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  agents  of  the  State,  and  regulated 
with  a  view  to  the  common  good,  and  the  motive  pow- 
er at  the  same  time  furnished  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

If  the  road  is  let  to  a  company,  that  company  must 
stipulate  to  charge  no  more  than  a  certain  price,  either 
fur  the  use  of  the  power  or  for  transpoi  tation,  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  hey  must  also  carry  all  the  trade  that 
offers  itself  without  delay,  favor  or  partiality,  and  in  a 
reasonable  time.  They  nnist  suppl)'  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  engines,  cars,  &c.  for  the  purpose.  Suppose 
they  should  find  it  their  inlei-est  to  prefer  one  kind  of 
transportation  to  another?  The  trade  along  the  1  ne  to 
that  fi'om  the  western  parts  of  the  State.  They  may 
not  have  a  sufficient  nuniber  of  engines  on  the  road  — 
HLow  can  they  be  compelled  to  add  to  their  number? — 
Cannot  they  alledge  the  force  of  uncontrolable  cir- 
cumstances in  their  defeticei"    The  burden  of  proof  to 
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the  contrary  must  rest  on  the  Commonwealth.  Can  she 
legally  act  with  a  promptitude  equal  to  the  emergency? 
Can  she  interpose  with  effect  ujidei' circumstances  re- 
quiring immediate  and  prompt  remedy  ?  It  may  be  an- 
swered that  such  cases  are  not  liltely  to  occur.  That  a 
sense  of  their  own  interest  will  lead  to  a  different  course. 
That  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  stipulations — if  they 
have  made  an  advantageous  bargain,  they  will  be  in- 
clined to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  their  advantages 
must  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  trader  or  the 
State  at  large.    But  can  they  not  be  subjected  to  legal 
restraint.'    The  arm  of  the  law  is  strong— but  slow  to 
act,  and  the  remedy  comes  too  late  to  be  effectual. 
The  Columbia  rail  road  differs  from  all  others  known 
!    to  your  committee,  in  more  than  one  particular.    In  all 
others  the  companies  or  individuals  to  whom  they  be- 
long,  are  at  the  same  time  the  owners  of  the  road,  of 
the  locomotive  or  other  motive  power,  iftiot  the  pas- 
!  I  senger  cars,  and  hence  being  interested  in  every  way  in 
'  preserving  them;  while  being  transporters  and  common 
carriers,  they  have  every  inducement  to  preserve  the 
good  condition  of  every  portion  of  their  property,  and 
the  profitable  use  of  it,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
affording  all  the  facilities  of  trade  and  travel  which  the 
case  admits  of,  or  are  presented  by  their  rivals.  The 
Columbia  rail  road,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  property  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  no  other  arrangement  than  the 
one  now  in  operation,  can  place  the  State  in  the  same 
relation,  (excepting  thutthey  will  not  be  common  car- 
riers,) to  her  roads,  as  these  companies  are  placed  in 
relation  to  theirs,  than  that  proposed,  to  wit,  furnish- 
ing all  the  motive  power  itself  or  by  its  agents. 

The  highway  principle  is  un  ler  the  present  system 
adopted,  so  far  it  is  thought  to  be  expedient,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
citizens.  Competition  has  full  play  in  every  thing  but 
the  ownership  of  the  engines,  and  the  supply  of  the 
motive  power.  Any  person  may  own  as  m.iny  cars  as 
he  pleases — load  them  as  he  pleases — and  for  whom 
and  at  what  price  he  pleases — attach  them  ahnost 
when  he  pleases — ^;o  as  far  on  the  road  as  he  pleases, 
under  such  restrictions  only  as  a  due  regard  for  the 
common  interest  imposes.  It  is  the  interest  of  tli 
State  to  firnish  the  requisite  number  of  ensints  and 
amount  of  power;  and  her  means  are  equal  to  the  exi- 
gency. She  will  furnish  it  at  a  lower  rate,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, than  in  lividuals  can;  for  they  must  ch-^rtic  a 
profit;  and  the  State  will  only  obtain  her  pi  ofiis  through 
the  medium  of  the  expected  increase  of  tolls. 

The  competition  expected  from  the  exertion  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  will, in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
so  fir  :is  respects  locomotive  engines,  have  little  op- 
portunity to  develope  itself,  until  time  and  experience 
have  tested  the  merits  of  the  highway  system,  should 
it  be  the  pl  easure  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  it.  The 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  locomotive  engine,  re- 
quires a  considerable  capital,  consequently  the  num- 
ber of  competitors  will  be  very  limited, for  they  cannot 
but  be  aware  th  it  the  next  Legislature  may  repeal  the 
acts  of  this.  Confidence  must  first  be  telt  before  ad- 
venturers will  invest  their  funds  or  those  wh<>  stake 
their  m  ans  on  a  venture,  will  assuredly  charge  the  ' 
value  of  that  venture  on  the  citizen. 

The  committee  will  now  inquire  whether  or  nfit.tlieir 
views  at  e  sustained  by  those  of  otliers  more  experienc-  ' 
ed,  and  who  by  their  scienre,  skill,  and  continueil  ob- 
servation, are  better  qualified  to  arrive  at  just  conclii  I 
slonson  a  subject  which  has  long  occupied  their  atten  : 
tion,  than  your  committee  consider  them-elves  to  be.  ' 

An  eminent  engineer,  Moncure  Uo''inson,  Esq.  in  i 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairm  m  of  a  committee  to  i 
whom  this  subject  was  referred  in  the  session  of  1832  ' 
—3,  Vol.  2.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  - 
page  720,  expresses  his  opinion  to  the  following  eftVct.  < 
That  the  Columbia  rail  ri>ad  ought  not  to  be  made  a  i 
public  highway.  That  if  for  no  other  reason,  not  ' 
horse  power  but  that  of  steam  should  be  the  motive  ' 
Vet.  XV.  13 


•  power  used  on  the  rail  r^ads,  because  it  would  proba- 
'  biy  require  four  daj  s  to  transport  from  Columbia  to 
PhiLideiphia  by  hor^e  power,  while  if  locomotives  were 
used,  it  might  be  accomplished  in  six  houis  That  tha 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  road  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  suiLile  liead;,  and  hence,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons  tliere  stated,  it  ought  not  to  be  throttu 
open  to  the  public  as  a  common  highway. 

The  committee  now  respectfully  beg  leave  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Legi-.latui  e  to  the  report  of  E.  V. 
Gay,  Esq  to  the  canal  commissioners — see  their  report 
to  the  Legislalure,session  1833 — 4 — which  being^the  re- 
sult ot  all  investigation  directed  by  tlie  canal  commis- 
sioners, by  a  gentleman  whose  opportunities  of  arriv- 
ing at  correct  conclusions  on  the  subject,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  road  is 
concerned,  have  been  exceeded  perliapsby  none.  Mr. 
Gay  says : 

"  The  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  way  is  design- 
ed to  connect  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Penns)lvauia 
canals  wiih  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  so  do.ng, 
it  forms  a  '  link'  in  the  i^rund  chain  of  cummunicatiun 
between  the  waters  of  the  east  and  the  we.st;  and  is 
also  destined,  at  iio  distant  day,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
line  of  improvement  which  will  extend  from  the  city 
of  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  As  the  line  froiu  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg  is  formed  partly  by  canals  and 
partly  by  rail  ways,  three  separate  transhipments  must 
take  place  between  these  two  citit  s,  viz: — at  Columbia, 
at  Holiidaysburg,  and  at  Johnstown.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  counterbalance  the  evil  effects  produced  by 
the  delays  attciiditig  transhipment-,  it  is  hi.tjldy  impor- 
tant, if  not  absolutely  ntcessary,  that  this  line  of  rail 
way  should,  by  its  offering  the  greatest  possible  facili- 
ties for  a  speedy  transit  of  freight  and  p  iSseiigers,  not 
only  compensate  lor  the  inconieniences  above  alluded  to, 
but,  by  its  Nuperority  in  this  resptct,  attiaet  trade  to 
the  wliole  1  lie. 

As  a  motive  power  vipon  rail  ways,  two  species  are 
used,  viz: — animal  and  steam.  I  will,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  note  the  relative  capacity  and  expense  of  each, 
as  adapted  to  this  road;  first  rem  u-king.lhat  the  amount 
of  tounnge  taken  by  either,  is  calculated  as  being 
adapted  to  tlie  grade  at  the  Gup  itclion,  which,  al- 
though it  will  limit  the  amount  taken  at  each,  load 
tlii  ouglioiit  the  line,  will,  by  its  so  doing,  render  the 
trains  capable  of  travelling  at  higher  velocities  on  other 
parts  of  the  lines,  and  thereby  save  in  velocity  what  is 
lost  in  power. 

"  An  engine  weighing  six  tons,  can  make  the  trip 
from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  drawing  20  tons  ex- 
clusive of  car-,  at  an  average  r.ite  of  ten  miles  per 
hour:  the  whole  distance  wiU  be  passed  in  eight  and 
one-fourth  hours,  allowing  the  engine  to  make  but  one 
trip  per  day.  The  expense,  from  the  best  data  which 
I  h4ve  been  able  to  obtain,  will  be  12  dol  ars,  and  to 
convey  the  same  nmount  of  tonnage  by  less  power,  will 
require  six  horses  ;  nd  three  drivers  for  three  days,  at 
an  expense  of  18  dollars,  making  a  difference  in  ex- 
pense of  six  dollars,  in  favour  of  steam,  exclusive  of 
repairs  of  the  horse  path. 

"I  now  proceed  to  note  the  injury  likely  to  result  to 
the  I  Olid  from  the  use  of  each:  Slight  undulations  in 
the  surface  of  the  rails,  formed  by  the  setting  of  the 
blocks  or  an  uneven  joining  of  the  rails,  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  serie  s  of  concussions  between  the  ■«/\\ee\  flanget 
and  rails,  which  are  more  or  less  violent. Mn  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  body  tnovinfr,  and  tend  to  sepa- 
rate the  rails;  from  this  cause,  therefore,  so  far  us  ve. 
liicity  is  cnncerned.  the  road  would  receive  most  injury 
from  the  use  of  locomotives.  The  same  result  is,  how- 
ever, produced  bv  hotses  constantly  travelling  in  the 
cen'reofthe  track,  which,  by  compacting  the  mate- 
rials forming  the  horse  path,  together  with  the  pressure 
of  the  cars,  tend  gradually  to  force  the  blocks  apart; 
the  injury,  therefore,  resulting  to  the  track  from  this 
cause,  being  in  both  cases  siraiUr,  the  expense  attend* 
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ing  the  re-adjustment  of  tlie  rails  and  blocks  will,  with 
tile  use  either  of  hurse  tir  steam,  be  nearly  the  same. 

"In  tlie  above  comparihon,  I  consider  myself  fully 
sustained  by  the  operations  attending  the  repairs  on 
the  cas  ern  22  miles  of  this  road,  during  the  past  sea- 
son. It  remains  for  me  now  to  mention  the  last,  and 
by /«r  most  important  item,  which  will  forma  differ- 
ence in  ilie  expense  of  using'  steam  or  horses,  viz:  

.  the  horse  path. 

"Upon  the  60  miles  of  road  now  beings  made  on  this  line, 
a  horse  path  of  stone  is  not  contracted  for,  and  if  steam 
is  used  as  a  motive  power,  it  will  not  be  required;  but 
ii  horses  should  be  used,  then  in  the  orii^in  d  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  an  additional  expense  of  85,000  dollars 
must  be  incurred,  the  interest  on  wliich  should  be  afld- 
td  to  the  cost  of  trau'^poitatiou  with  horses,  together 
with  the  repairs  of  (he  horse  path,  which,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  repairs  of  the  past  season,  cannot  be 
less  on  an  average  than  JSoO  per  mile;  and  this,  for  77 
miles,  (the  distance  between  the  two  inclined  planes, 
as  horses  must  be  used  on  the  balance  of  the  road  ) 
gives  (^23,100  per  year,  applicable  solely  to  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  with  horses. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  showing  the  saving 
both  in  time  and  expense  to  be  decidedly  in  fiivour  ot 
the  transportation  being  done  with  steam  Incomotives, 
«nd  believing  them  best  calculated  to  accoinnuidate  the 
public  interest,  I  cannot  hesjtate  to  recommend  steam 
as  a  motive  power,  lo  be  used  between  the  twoinchned 
planes. 

"  During  the  p.ast  season,  a  disposition  has  been 
manifest  on  the  part  of  many  respectable  inhabitants 
residing  along  the  line,  within  t wenly  m  Ics  of  Phi  a- 
delphia,  in  favour  "f  the  promis'  uous  use  of  horses  up- 
on the  road,  by  which  means  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  taken  to  market  in  cars. 

"If  this,  therefore,  should  be  the  case,  the  rail  way 
contiguous  to  the  city  would  be  literally  thronged  with 
cars  at  least  four  days  out  of  sev(  n,  to  the  seridus  delay, 
if  not  entire  exclusi(m  of  passenger  travelling,  and  the 
great  carrying  trade  between  the  e.st  and  the  west, 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  system  of 
internal  improvement  now  in  progress  in  this  Comm'  n- 
wealth.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  throw  any  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  a  free  use  of  the  road  by  the  inhabitants  re- 
siding along  the  line;  but  it  must  be  manifest,  from  a 
slight  view  of  the  subject,  that  a  multitude  of  horses 
and  cars,  tiavelling  on  the  road  at  various  degrees  of 
velocity,  would  be  productive  of  repeat,  d  and  vexa- 
tious delays,  whli  h  would  be  altogether  detrimental  to 
the  reputation  of  the  road,  as  a  medium  of  transporta- 
tion between  the  cnal  and  tide  water.  Heheving, 
therefore,  that  horses  cannot  be  advantageouslv  used 
upon  the  road,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
confident  assurance,  that  steam  as  a  motive  power  If 
properly  .systemiz.  d,  and  judiciously  used,  c;in  'be 
m^de,  (in  the  gieatest  possible  degree,)  to  accommo- 
date the  wants  of  the  canying  trade,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants residing  along  the  line.  It  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  shall  locomo. 
tives  be  used.  On  this  point  I  have  only  to  declare  mv 
ilecided  concuiTenc  •,  with  your  own  sentiments,  as  ex- 
pressed in  discussions  of  this  subject  at  various  times 
during  the  past  stason,  viz:  That  Locomo/ive  engines 
should  be  purchased,  placed  upon  the  road,  and  used 
h>/  tlie  Cornmiinweiilrh,  as  a  motive  power  between  the 
Columbia  and  Schuylkill  inclined  planes.  Jn  conse 
qnence  of  the  great  wear  and  tear,  which  would  be 
Ilk'  ly  to  attenrl  a  prorniscur  us  use  of  burthen  ears,  be- 
longing to  the  State,  fmm  carelessness  of  individuals 
!)ot  having  an  inter.  st  in  their  preservation,  it  is  pro- 
posed  that  any  individual,  or  company  of  individuals, 
who  desire  lo  use  the  road, shall  fui  iiish  their  own  cars 
either  for  freight,  or  passengers,  and  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  taking  them  either  to,  or  from  the  foot 
of  the  inclined  planes. 

"  In  concluding  this  subject,  I  will  only  notice  one, 


among  marty  important  reasons,  which  .suggest  them- 
selves to  me,  in  favour  of  the  motive  power  upon  this 
road,  being  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth. 

"  In  so  extensive  a  line  of  communication  as  one  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  the  Ohio,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  no  single  individu;d  can  either  from  want  of 
means  or  otHer  causes,  so  far  extend  and  systematize 
his  operations,  as  a  fcrwarding  merchant,  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  length  of  the  improvement,  and  ensure  cer- 
tainty and  despatch  in  the  transportation  of  freight.  It 
f"llows,tlierefore,  that  the  great  corn  ing  trade  between 
the  points  above  mentioned,  must  and  will  be  done  by 
transpor'ation  companies;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  each  of  these  companies  could 
be  allowed  to  place  their  own  locomotive  upon  the 
road;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  to  create  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  that,  by  an  injudicious  use  of  the 
engines,  would  be  destructive  to  the  road,  and  also 
tend  in  a  great  measure  to  exclude  individuals  from 
its  use,  who  are  not  able  to  purchase  a  hcomotive;  nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  these  companies,  who  have 
such  a  variety  of  interests,  would  unite  and  form  one 
company,  for  the  purposes  of  transportation  upon 
the  rail  way.  It,  therefore,  a  separate  company, 
or  companies,  be  incorporated  to  use  this  road, 
who  have  no  interest  in  common  with  the,  others' 
then  the  chain  of  communication,  so  far  as  it  regards 
responsibility.is  broken,  and  a  great  variety  of  interests 
will  become  dependant  upon  the  caprice  of  a  company 
of  individuals,  who  will  always  confer  favours  or  give 
preferences,  as  m:iy  suit  their  pleasure  or  convenience. 

"  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  motive  power  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Commonwealth,  every  operation  relative 
to  its  use,  Clin  be  completely  systematized,  which  is  a 
matter  ot  the  high'est  importance  in  the  use  of  locomo- 
tives; and  any  individual  who  desires  to  use  the  road 
has  only  to  pay  his  toll,  attach  his  car  or  cars  to  the  en'- 
gine,  in  turn,  as  he  may  arrive,  and  soon  be  set  down 
at  the  point  of  his  destin^.tion.  By  this  arrangement,  no 
preferences  or  prejudices  will  be  likely  to  prevail  so  as 
to  interrupt  the  l  eMul  u  ity  of  trade,  which  its  adaption 
is  calculated  to  ensure. " 

One  year  later,  afer  experience  had  tested  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  correctness  of  the  vie  ws,  that  gentleman 
continues  to  entertain  the  .same  opinion,s— See  report 
of  Nov.  2d,  1834,  to  canal  comm  ssioncrs. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee  he 
ably  sustains  his  former  views,  as  fol'lows:  ' 

"You  desire  such  a  statement  of  the  practical  incon- 
venience  of  tlir.,wing  the  Columbia  and  Phladelphia 
rail  way  open  as  a  public  highway,  as  my  experience 
m..y  suggest.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  pl-in 
posposed  for  using  the  road,  viz.  The  motive  power 
to  be  furnished  by  the  State,  and  individuals  to  furnish 
cars,  and  do  the  transportation,  was  in  effect  ihrowins 
the  road  open  to  the  use  of  tlie  public:  but  presuming, 
that, by  the  %woy A  public,  you  mean  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  road,  I  shad  endeavor  briefly  to  give  you  such 
reasons  against  the  measures  as  my  experience  will  jus- 
iify. 

"  A  rail  way  differs  from  a  common  road,  in  one  es- 
sential particular,  viz:  all  vehicles  travelling  upon  a 
rail  way  cannot  deviate  from  a  single  track,  except  at 
points  especially  prepared  for.such  deviation  Whereas 
on  a  common  road,  persons  travelling,are  not  confined 
lo  a  particular  track, but  may  arcommodate  themselves 
by  deviating  to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  suit  their  plea- 
sure or  convenience;  it  follows  therefore,  that  upon  a 
rail  way,  when  a  large  amount  of  trade  is  done,  serious 
inconvenience  must  be  experiei  ccd,  unless  the  rate  of 
speed  travelled  upon  it  is  nearly  uniform 

"Upon  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  way  if 
horses  should  be  used,  about  six  hundred  cars  will' be 
required  to  do  the  /  col  and  crtTj^// t  rade,  of  the  ensuine 
season.  These  cars  distributed  over  the  road,  would 
give  about  four  to  each  mile,  travelling  each  way,  per 
day.    There  are  already  about  forty  private  sideings 
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constructed  by  individuals,  at  different  points  on  the 
road,  and  as  many  more  will  probably  be  put  in,  vvh  cli 
will  average  about  one  to  eacU  mile;  all  the  individuals 
owning  turnouts  or  sideings,  propose  to  use  tlieir  own 
cirs. 

"  The  experience  of  the  past  season  has  clearly  pro- 
ven, that  burden  cars  carrying  three  tons,  cannot  be 
drawn  at  a  rate  exceeding',  on  the  average,  four  miles  per 
hour — with  th-se  facts  before  us,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  with  six  hundred  cars  on  the  road,  (a  large  portion 
of  which,  will  be  owned  at  intervening  points  on  it,) 
having  different  hours  for  starting  and  different  {ibces 
for  stopping,  travelling  at  different  degrees  of  velocity, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  loading;  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  enforcing  any  code  of  regulation, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  frecjuent  and  vexatious  collisions 
and  interruptions  consequent  upon  tlie  great  varit-ty  of 
interests  concerned.  Except  for  speed,  rail  ways 
would  be  of  little  use.  The  public  would  be  better  ac- 
commodated with  M'Adamized  turnpikes;  but  for  at- 
taining speed,  hO  necessary  on  an  extensive  thorough- 
tare,  a  rail  way  is  decidedly  superior,  when  steam  can 
be  used,  which  indeed  1  consider  the  only  motive  pow- 
er that  should  be  used  upon  any  rail  way  over  ten  miles 
in  length.  Should  a  promiscuous  use  of  horses  be  per-  . 
mittedon  the  Columbia  rail  way,  the  great  number  of 
burden  cars,  and  their  slow  rates  of  travelling,  would 
necessarily  exclude  from  the  road,  passenger  travelling 
— which  at  present,  bids  fair  to  become  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  on  this  rail  way. 

'  The  idea  of  allowing  individu•^Is  to  use  steam  if 


of  action,  order,  regularity  and  despatch — that  it  con- 
sists often  planes  and  eleven  levels — that  all  the  parts 
of  the  machinery,  animate  and  inanimate,  must,  in  or- 
der to  answer  the  intended  purpose,  b^  impelled  tinder 
the  direction  of  one  principal — one  main  spring,  and 
well  adjuslt-d  wheels, — the  inference  of  your  commit- 
tee is  that  it  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of 
the  Commonwealth;  admitiing,  nevertheless,  as  much 
room  for  the  competition  of  individu:ils  as  is  consistent, 
in  their  opinion,  wiili  the  genirral  object  and  the  mter- 
ests  of  the  Commonwealth  as  such,  and  of  iis  citizens. 
With  this  view  they  liave  reporied  the  bid  (81)  on  your 
files,  which, while  it  provides  for  retaining  the  direction 
oftiie  animal  motive  power,  leaves  the  ownership  in 
the  possession  of  individuals . 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  vour  commit- 
tee, at  Ins  requi  St,  by  a  late  agent  on  this  road,  forms 
a  valua'  le  part  of  ihis  report,  and  is  corroborated  by 
the  letter  of  another,  addressed  as  above. 

HiiiBisBunRH,  January  14,  1835. 
Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request  ofLi'-t  evening, 
I  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  views  relative  to  the  best 
manner  of  using  the  Hortage  rail  road.  Having  per- 
formed the  dunes  of  superintendent  of  transpoi tation 
during  the  period  that  it  has  been  open  for  public  use. 
I  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  mi- 
nuti;e  connected  with  it.  I  will  give  as  briefly  as  I  can 
the  result  of  the  experience  obtained  duiing  the  past 
season.  The  plan  of  transportation  hitherto  pursued, 
has  been  as  nearly  that  of  a  public  highway  as  the  na- 


they  please,  is  so  extremely  objectionable,  and  one  !  ture  of  the  road  admitted.    'I  he  moving  power  on  the 


which  if  carried  into  effect,  would  bring  nothing  but 
ruin  to  the  rail  wav,  and  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  public, 
that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  remarks 
in  relation  to  it." 

The  committee  are  authorized  in  stating,  that  the 
following  is  the  plan  of  operations  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  rail  road: 

*•  1st.  As  many  engines  as  may  be  required  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting all  passengers  travelling  through  between  Co- 
lumbia and  Philadelphia.  These  engines  will  not  stop 
at  any  intermediate  points,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
being  supplied  with  water. 

••2d.  A  number  of  engines,  corresponding  with  the 
amount  of  trade,  shall  be  employed  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  passing  through  between  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia,  and  are  designed  foi-  ihe  transportation  of 
such  articles  only  as  pass  upon  the  canals. 

'•  3d.  A  sufficient  number  of  engines  will  be  provid- 
ed to  convey  all  passengers  travelling  to  and  from 
points  intermediate  between  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia. These  engines  are  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  or  letting  out  all  way  passengers,  whenever 
desired. 

"  4th.  As  many  engines  as  may  be  found  nece  sarv, 
shall  be  employedin  the  conveyanceof  all  the  local  trade 
of  the  country  through  which  the  rail  way  passes. — 
These  engines  will  stop  at  any  private  siding  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  or  detaching  cars." 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  )'our 
committee,  so  far  as  they  respect  the  owners  and  the 
kind  of  power  owned  or  to  be  owned  on  the  Pliiladel- 
phia  and  Columbia  rail  road,  your  committee  believe 
that  their  application  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  Allegheiy  Portage  road,  is  fully  justifif  d,  at  least 
so  far  as  respects  the  arrangements  of  the  present  year, 
with  certain  exceptions.  Hitherto  it  has  been  used 
nearly  as  a  public  highway,  but  such  have  been  the 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness done  upon  it,  that  your  committtee  have  been  in- 
formed by  rrspectable  and  well  informed  persons,  that 
under  the  present  arrangement,  the  practicability  of 
retaining  suitable  persons  there  as  agents  of  the  State, 
is  very  doubtful.  Considered  as  a  link  of  the  chain 
where  it  is  all  important  to  preserve  absolute  harmony 


levels  being  owned  and  managed  entirely  by  piivate 
companies  or  individuals,  whilst  that  on  the  inclined 
planes,  alone,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  agents 
of  the  Commonwealth;  who  had  no  comrol  over  the 
movements  of  the  cars  or  horsi-s,  except  to  fix  the  time 
of  their  departure  from  ceitam  poin's,  and  their  rates 
of  speed.    It  does  not,  how  ever,  follow  that  the  au- 
thority to  decide  upon  the  )iroper  rate  of  sp'  ed  to  be 
kept  by  these  using  the  road,  includes  the  absolute 
power  of  resnlating  it  where  many   individuals  with 
separate  and  even  conflicting  interests  are  concerned; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Portage,  consisting  of  ten  inclin- 
ed planes,  varying  in  length  from  1400  to 3100  feet, and 
in  height  from  130  to  308  feet — and  eleven  levels  va- 
rying in  length  from  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  thirteen 
miles,  this  has  been  already  fully  proven.    Upon  the 
opening  of  the  road  in  March  last,  there  were  but  few 
cars  running,  and  the  delays  from  want  of  regul  iri'y, 
were  unimportant.     During  the  season,  the  number  of 
transporting  companif  s  was  increased,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  transpoj  la- 
tion  was  augmented  in  proportion.    More  cars  were  of 
course  requisite,  and  with  new  companies  came  new 
interests  which  could  not  always  be  in  accordance  with 
each  other.    The  various  plans  pursued  by  the  trans- 
porter 'V'ill  tend  to  show,  what  different  views  were 
entertained  by  them  as  to  the  most  convenient  method 
of  using  the  road.    One  company  adopted  a  system  of 
relays  of  horses  and  drivers — placing  a  train  of  four 
cars  under  the  charge  of  a  conductor,  who  travelh  d 
with  it  through  the  route.  Another  company  purchased 
horses  and  employed  conductors  and  drivers,  without 
having  relays  of  either.    Others  hired  the  horses  or  con- 
tracted with  individuals  owning  them,  to  transport  for 
them  at  a  certain  sum  per  ton.    In  addition  to  these 
there  were  a  number  of  individuals,  each  owning  a  few 
cars,  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  coid,  brooms,  lum- 
ber, &c.    No  set  of  regulations  that  would  accommo- 
date either  of  these  classes  could  be  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  others.    The  time  of  startint;  the  trains  was 
maintained  throughout  the  season  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity, but  it  was  impracticable  to  establish  a  regular 
rale  of  speed.  With  the  comparatively  limited  ti  ade  of 
the  past  year,  it  was  not  unusual  to  start  ten  trains  per 
day,  from  either  end  of  the  road.    Scarcely  two  of 
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these  trains  would  travel  at  the  same  rate  between  the 
inclined  planes,  which  of  course  separated  them.  The 
forward  train  would  sometimes  stop,  or  travel  slowly, 
and  the  delaj'  of  one  would  extend  to  all  the  (rains  th:it 
succeeded  it.  It  was  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  ar 
rive  at  the  true  cause  of  detention.  Sometime  the 
trains  were  detained  unavoidably  at  the  inclined  planes 
by  slight  derang'emenis  of  the  machinery.  In  such 
cases  no  bl.ime  wh:»tever  would  aitach  to  those  having 
charge  of  them.  But  where  the  conductors  or  drivers 
were  actually  guilty,  it  was  not  often  possible  to  obtain 
evidence  that  would  convict  them.  The  agents  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  no  direct  control  over  them,  nrrany 
better  means  of  punishing  a  sing'e  individual  for  an  in- 
frmgement  of  the  railway  regulations  than  that  afforded 
through  a  court  of  justice:  which  has  proved  too  un- 
certain and  ineffi'Ctual.underthe  pectdi^r  circumstances 
of  the  case.  This  difficulty  must  always  exist,  if  the 
road  is  used  as  a  public  highway,  unless  a  very  expen- 
sive police  with  well  defined  powers  should  be  estab- 
lished throughout  all  the  levels  on  the  road. 

There  were  delays  in  the  transportation  during  the 
past  season,  whicli  would  only  be  incident  to  a  single 
track,  and  others  occasioned  by  the  loading  and  uidoad- 
ing  of  materials  for  the  seconrf  ^rac/t,  which  will  be  ob- 
viated in  future  by  its  completion.  I  think  how  ver, 
that  under  a  public  highway  system,  the  large  increase 
of  trade  and  the  addition  of  many  new  anil  opposing 
interests  engaged  in  carrying  it,  will  more  than  coim- 
terbalince  the  advantages  ot  a  double  t'ack;  and  that 
under  such  a  system,  the  difficulties  of  managing  tbe 
business  on  the  Portoge  rail  road,  will  increase  in  a 
greater  ratio  ihan  the  tonnage. 

It  may  not  be  genertiUy  known  that  on  nineteen  miles 
of  the  Portage  rail  road,  where  horse  power  has  here- 
tofore been  used,  and  will  probably  long  continue  to 
be  the  best  power,  there  are  about  five  miles  occupied 
by  inclined  planes,  on  which  the  horses  are  entirely  use- 
less; they  are  in  fact  exposed  to  eminent  danger  from 
the  cars  which  are  always  in  motion  when  the  horses 
are  about  the  planes.  But  the  danger  is  only  a  part  of 
the  consideration.  The  horses  in  passing  up  and  down 
must  expend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  muscular 
strength,  without  assisting  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
transit  of  the  cars.  In  answer  to  this,  it  m.ay  be  assert- 
ed that  the  owners  of  cars  may  employ  power  only  on 
the  levels,  but  this  would  be  foimd  loo  expensive  for 
one  transporting  company;  unless  that  company  had 
command  of  all  the  trade  of  the  road.  In  the  report 
of  Mr.  Welch,  the  principal  engineer  of  the  Portag 
rail  road,  dated  October  3'Jth  1834,  yon  will  find  his 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  transporting  on  the  road  for 
the  season  of  18j5.  He  supposes  50,000  tons  to  be 
passed  t-ich  way;  which  amount  from  the  knowledge 
J  have  of  the  preparations  and  m:tuagements  made  by 
the  transporters,  I  siiould  consider  a  moderate  estimate. 
The  number  of  horses  required  to  perfi>rm  the  labor, 
according  to  his  calculation,  is  53;  and  the  number  of 
men  who  will  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  horse 
power  24.  '1  his  calculation  supposes  that  seventeen 
miles  of  the  road  are  worked  with  locomotives. 

He  has  made  liberal  allowances  for  wear  and  tear  of 
.  all  the  motive  power,  renewal  of  engines,  &c.  He  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  carrying  one  ton  across  the  road 
-  at  79  8-10  cents.  On  the  level  parts  i^f  the  road  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  32^  cuts.  This  is  the  portion 
where  motive  power  was  furnished  by  individuals  dur- 
ing the  season  just  passed,  for  whicli  they  paid  from 
$lto$l  25  per  ton.  Some  of  the  levels  are  so  short 
that  one  or  two  horses  can  carry  the  amount  estimated 
(100,000  tons)  over  them;  but  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  separate  companies  would  combine  together  and 
furni-ih  the  power  on  the  levels  jointly.  Consequently 
they  woidd  be  compelled  to  employ  a  large  surplus 
power,  or  fall  back  to  the  plane  in  which  power  is 
wasted  in  the  passage  over  the  inclined  planes. 

Some  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  as  operating 


unfavorably  towards  a  system  of  public  highway  on  the 
rail  road,  may  appear  trifling  in  themselves,  but  from 
frequent  repetition  will  be  found  to  constitute  serious 
ob.stacles  when  taken  in  the  aggregate. 

Although  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth, yet  having  been  engaged  in  this  work  from  its 
commencement,  and  having  had  practical  experience 
of  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  management  of 
the  transportation  through  the  year  just  past,  I  feel 
anxious  that  the  system  adopted  for  the  future  should 
be  the  best  possible.  Whatever  plan  may  be  deemed 
best,  it  is  important  for  the  transporters,  and  for  the 
interest  of  tlie  State,  that  it  should  soon  be  decided 
upon,  as  the  time  for  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  it  into  effect,  is  already  very  lim- 
ited. 

I  am,  verj' respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  MILNOR  HORERT.S, 

Civil  Engineer. 
Late  Stiperintendent  of  I  ransportation. 
Abraham  Milleh,  Esa. 

Chairman  Committee  Internal  Improvement 

Hakiiisburg,  Jan.  14,  1835. 

Abraham  Miller,  Esa- 

Sir — Having  read  a  communication  made  to  you  this 
day,  by  Mr.  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  on  the  subject  of  the 
transportation  on  the  Allegheny  Portage  rail  road,  it 
may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  /  fully  concur  in  his 
statement  of  facts. 

Having  been  upon  the  Portage  rail  road  during  the 
past  year,  as  principal  assistant  engineer  upon  the 
second  track,  I  have  had  constant  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, the  manner  of  transporting  upon  the  first  track; 
and  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  if  the  road  is  used  as  a 
public  highway,  during  tlie  year  1835,  d  fficulties  and 
delays  will  increase  with  the  increase  of  trade,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  transporting  companies  are  anxiously  awaiting 
legislative  action  concerning  the  mc.'ive  power  to  be 
used  in  the  coming  spring;  and  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in 
those  companies,  thet  think  that  the  Commonweal/ It 
ought  to  furnish  the  power,  in  order  to  insure  regularity 
and  dc!<pnich  in  the  transit  of  goods  over  the  ALltghtny 
mountain. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  ROBEnTS, 
Prin.  Asst.  Eng'r.  Portage  rail  road. 
If  in  the  conclusions  to  which  your  committee  have 
arrived,  it  shoidd  appear  that  they  have  sought  for 
truth  and  foimd  error,  they  must  submit  to  the  belter 
judgment  of  the  Legislature,  but  they  take  occasion  to 
remark  that  on  a  subject  so  important,  involving  so 
many  details  arising  out  of  the  variant  circumstances  of 
a  country  so  extensive  as  that  through  which  these 
roads  pass,  and  the  still  greater  extent  of  that  with 
which  they  are  connected,  th  it  preconceived  opinions, 
originating  in  partial  views  of  the  subject,  want  of  pro- 
per and  extensive  information,  and  other  causes,  tend 
continually  to  envelope  the  subject  in  doubt — to  control 
the  judgment  of  many  who  may  have  formed  other 
opinions,  wliich  to  them  appear  equally  well  or  better 
founded — they  are  far  from  arrogating  to  themselves 
infallibility  of  judgment.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  should  occasion  no  surprise  if  longer  exper'cnce  in 
the  use  of  the  roads,  should  prove  that  they  were  not 
free  from  the  charge  of  imperfect  judgment.  To  arrive 
at  a  full  and  entire  conviction,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
be  daily  on  the  road  when  it  shall  be  in  full  operation, 
under  some  system,  to  witness  its  effects  wherever  and 
on  whomsoever  they  might  bear,  before  the  merits  and 
defects  which  might  characterise  it  could  be  ascertain- 
ed. With  this  view  of  the  quesiion,  what  is  the  dictate 
of  wisdom?    To  select  one  of  many  discordant  theories, 
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untested  by  any  experience  whatever — or  select  that 
which  experience,  however  limited,  has  pointed  out  as 
the  best  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  ot  the  public, 
and  the  inierests  ot  the  State.    There  can  be  but  one 

I  opinion,  as  your  committee  think,  on  the  subject. 

^  Should  the  plan  now  proposed  be  found  after  suffi- 
cient time  has  elaped  to  develope  all  its  merits,  all  its 
defects,  inexpedient,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  devise  another,  aided  as  tht^y  then  will  be, 
by  the  full,  broad  light  of  experience,  the  glimmerings 
of  which  are,  as  yet,  alone  visible.    But  admitting  that 

j  it  would  be  equally  wise  to  try  any  otiier  system  than 
the  one  recommended,  it  appears  to  your  committee 

,   exceedingly  imprudent  to  advance  in  the  dark  in  a  path 

:  which  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  retrace,  when  it  ma) 
be  found  equally  difficult  to  proceed. 

Suppose  the  motive  pr)wer  to  be  furnished  by  a  com- 
pany— by  several  companies — by  individuals — whether 
these  companies  are  carriers  or  not — independently  of 
objections  already  stated,  it  would  be  well  to  estimate 
the  difficulty  of  changing  the  plan  when  it  might  be 
found  no  longer  expedient  to  pursue  it.    The  influence 

j  of  the  agents  of  the  state  is  apprehended  by  some. — 
Your  committee  do  not  feel  disposed  to  add  to  the  niim- 

I  ber  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  made  subservient 

I   to  its  will  by  their  interest.    But  there  are  other  influ- 

I  ences  which  ought  not  to  be  contemplated  without  a 
due  sense  of  the ir  importance,  The  influence  of  per- 
sonal interest,  of  sectional  interest,  of  corporate  interest 
■ — under  the  apprehension  of  a  change  which  would 
operate  unfavorably  on  numerous  individuals  directly  or 
through  corporations  in  which  their  interests  are  invest- 
ed, you  will  find  a  legion  operating  on  the  members  of 
this  legislature  by  every  practicable  means  And  we 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  that  influence  exerted 

1  within  your  legislative  hall  even  by  members  of  this 
body.  It  would  not  be  a  new  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopments of  the  selfish  principle.    It  has  often  been 

j    seen  and  felt— It  will  be  seen  and  felt  again. 

But  waiving  for  a  moment  all  objections  to  every 
plan  proposed  by  others,  your  committee  would  re- 

;  specifully  urge  the  pressing  nature  of  the  motives  which 
seeni  imperatively  to  ask  the  further  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  system  already  in  operation.  The 
navigation  of  the  canals  of  this  Commonwealth  begins 

j  about  the  10th  of  March.  The  prospective  view  of  the 
trade  which  will  pass  upon  them  is  exceedingly  pr.)- 
mising.  The  merchants  of  the  west  are  now  crowding 
to  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic.  They  look  to  your  rail 
roads  and  canals  as  the  means  of  conveyance.  Asso- 
ciations are  now  forming  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing their  merchandise.  They  cannot  digest  and  put  in 
operation  plans  which  require  extensive  arrangements 

I  until  this  Legislature  has  first  pointed  out  the  course 
which  it  means  to  take.    They  await  your  early  deci- 

I    sion.    There  is  no  wisdom  in  delay — there  is  danger. 

i  Our  indecision,  will  induce  these  rnerchants  to  write  to 
their  friends  in  the  west — "  Look  not  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canals  as  a  mean  of  conveyance.  No  system  has 
yet  been  adopted,  it  will  be  idle  to  wait  the  tardy 
movements  of  her  rulers."  Thus  will  the  advancing 
tide  of  trade  be  rolled  into  other  channels  and  the 
hopes  of  a  plentiful  revenue  be  blasted. 

Under  these  convictions  your  committee  again  ear- 
nestly recommend  prompt  and  efficient  action — .and 
report  the  annexed  bill. 

AN  ACT 

Providing  for  the  piyment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  contracts  made  for  the  purchase  of  Locomotive 
Engines. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  &c.  That  there  be  and  is 
hereby  specifically  appropriated  the  sum  of  ^144,900, 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  pur- 
chase of  locomotive  engines,  as  authorised  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  the  15th  of  April, 


REPORT  OF  THE  MINORITY  OF  THE 
COMMITIEE. 

Report  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Inland 
Navigation  and  Internal  Improvement,  relat've  to 
the  use  of  the  rail  ways  of  the  Commonwealth — Bt 
Mr.  Walker. 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  passed  by  this  House, 
directing  a  report  without  delay,  to  be  made,  which 
would  be  most  for  the  interest  of  the  state — for  her, 
for  companies,  or  for  individuals  to  own  the  motive 
power  upon  our  rail  roads,  make  the  following  report: 

They  regret  the  necessity  that  compels  them  to  dis- 
sent from  the  majority.  They  know  that  a  report 
sanctioned  by  the  whole  committee,  would  be  entitled 
to,  and  would  receive  a  more  general  and  cordial  sup- 
port in  this  House.  Nothing  but  an  entire  conviction 
that  the  interest  of  the  state  demands  a  change  in  the 
management  of  our  rail  ways,  could  induce  them  to 
make  this  their  counter  report. 

'I'he  question,  by  the  resolution  submitted  to  the 
committee,  is  one  of  paramount  interest.  It  interests 
the  east  and  west,  the  north  and  south  of  this  state.  It 
interests  the  commercial,  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural portions  of  our  citizens.  It  goes  further,  for  it 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  reputation  of  our  im- 
provements, and  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth. — 
It  is  therefore,  worthy  of  the  best  deliberation. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  first  question  that  presents 
itself  is: — What  kind  of  power  should  be  used  upon  the 
road — steam  or  horse  ? 

Upon  this  question,  it  is  believed  the  committee  are 
unanimous  in  favor  of  steam.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  and  strong  arguments  that  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  horse-power,  and  if  the  question  was  yet  open — not 
decided  by  experience,  the  great  anxiety  expressed  by 
those  immediately  along  this  improvement,  to  exclude 
steam,  would  meet  with  a  more  favorable  reception. — 
But  the  question  is  decided,  and  correctly,  in  favor  of 
steam.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  cheaper  by  one- 
third,  and  more  expeditious  than  animal  power.  This 
is  shown,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  our  own  country.  In 
proof  of  which,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester — the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  rail  roads  in  England;  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio — the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
in  Maryland;  the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  in  Virginia; 
the  Charleston  und  Hambin'g  in  South  Carolina;  the 
Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  in  Delaware;  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  in  New  .Jersey;  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk — 
the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  in  New  York,  and  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, areadduced.  Other  rail  ways  might  be  added, 
but  these  are  sufficient.  Indeed,  experience  fully  de- 
monstrates that  steam  can  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage on  roads  much  shorter  than  those  constructed  by 
the  state. 

It  is  vi'orthy  of  consideration,  that  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia,  and  the  Portage  rail  roads,  were  not 
constructed  merely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  coun- 
ties through  which  they  pass.  They  were  intended, 
and  are  a  part  of  the  great  chain  ot  our  improvements 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  east  with  those  of  the 
west,  thereby  increasing  the  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  facilities  of  the  whole  State.  The 
opinion  that  steam  should  be  the  power,  is  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  an  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Keat- 
ing to  the  Legislature,  upon  the  14th  of  March  last.  In 
that  report  the  subject  is  well  discussed,  and  a  decision 
made  in  favor  of  steam  power. 

Those  who  live  along  our  rail  roads,  object  to  the 
use  of  steam  from  the  f^ar  of  their  improvements  being 
burnt  by  fire  thrown  from  the  engines.  I'his  appre- 
hension, it  is  believi  d,  will  be  entirely  removed  by 
the  use  of  coke,  or  mineral  substances,  in  generating 
steam.  If  it  should  and  that  it  will  is  not  doubted,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  whole  state  will  be  satis- 
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fied  that  the  power  should  be  mechanical   and  not 
animal. 

The  next  question  is,  who  should  own  the  motive 
powei — the  state,  a  company  or  individuals? 

Upon  this  point,  the  undersigned  entirely  dissent 
from  the  report  of  the  majority.  They  (the  majority) 
think  the  state  should  own  the  motive  power — we, 
that  she  should  not.  Some  of  the  reasons  that  have 
influenced  us  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  will  be  here 
given.  Let  it  first  be  remarked  that  this  is  an  open 
question.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  decided.  It  is  true, 
by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  the  loth  of  April  last,  the 
Canal  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  purchase  and 
put  on  the  road  locomotives,  but  that  act  was  passed, 
not  that  the  state  should  continue  to  own  the  motive 
power,  but  that  the  road  should  be  stocked  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  report  against  the  state  owning  the  motive 
power,  was  made  by  Mr.  Keating  on  the  14th  of  Marcli, 
1834-  There  was  not  time  from  that  to  the  close  of 
the  season,  to  make  proper  provisions  for  stocking  the 
road,  and  therefore,  the  act  of  the  15th  of  April, 
1834,  was  passed.  It  is  repeated  then,  notwith- 
standing  that  act,  the  question  is  now  open.  It  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  settled,  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Theti,  shouM  the  state  own  the  motive  power?  It  is 
the  nature  of  power,  whether  found  in  an  individual,  an 
incorporated  company,  or  a  government,  to  extend, 
instead  of  contract  i'ts  rights  or  privileges.  This  is 
daily  exemplified,  and  whenever  it  is,  it  should  be 
promptly  inet  and  counteracted.  It  cannot  be  so  met 
by  allowing  the  state  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  indi- 
.  vidual  enterprise.  It  cannot  be  counteracted  by  allow- 
■  ing  the  state  to  embark  in  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  her  citizens.  Whatever  individuals  are  equal  to,  as 
a  general  rule,  should  be  entrusted  to  them  and  to  them 
alone.  This  is  so  congenial,  both  to  our  feelings  and 
•  the  principles  of  our  government,  that  arguments  are 
'  ,  unnecessary  to  satisfy  us  of  its  truth.  If  we  allow  the 
-  '  _  state  to  embark  in  one  enterprise  that  can  be  arcom- 
~  phshed  by  her  citizens,  where  shall  we  stop?  Will  we 
allow  her  to  run  into  every  thing  that  can  be  driven  to 
advantage?  If  the  general  government  was  not  in  the 
way,  would  we  allow  the  state  alone  to  export  and  im- 
port, because  it  may  be  profitable?  Or,  would  it  be 
policy  that  she  should  own  all  our  impiovements  made 
by  companies,  and  all  our  banking  institutions,  because 
they  may  yield  a  revenue?  Or,  should  we  go  farther 
and  allow  her  ex'-hisive  manufacturing  privileg- 
es,  because  thereby  she  miglit  soon  be  re- 
lieved  from  debt?  Or  should  we  go  farther 
yet,  and  like  some  governments  of  old,  own  all  the 
lands  within  our  charter,  and  farm  them  out,  because 
it  might  be  to  our  advantage?  Tlie  undersigned  are 
fully  of  opinion,  that  the  state  should  not  embark  in  an 
enterprise  like  this.to  which  individuals  are  fully  equal. 

It  is  proper  now,  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances, 
that  the  rail  ways  should  be  stocked,  if  possible,  with- 
out drawing  from  the  treasury.  This  should  have 
great  weight,  for  we  have  no  funds  now  to  experinpnt 
with;  it  becomes  us  to  turn  every  dollar  to  the  best 
advantage.  If,  however,  an  opinion  was  entertained 
that  these  roads  could  not  be  stocked  otherwise  than  by 
the  state,  the  expense  should  have  no  weight,  for  they 
have  been  completed  in  a  costly  and  permanent  man- 
ner, and  must  be  stocked,  cost  what  it  will.  Satisfied 
that  individuals,  associations,  or  companies,  are  equal  to 
this  undertaking,  the  undersigned  are  anxious  to  save 
the  slate  the  expense  and  lalior  necessary  in  placing 
and  keeping  the  power  upon  these  roads.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  around  us  to  be  satisfied  that  indivi- 
duals are  equal  to  this.  They  export  and  import;  they 
conduct  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests; 
they  have  constructed  extensive  improvements,  both 
rail  roads  and  canals,  within  (his  state-  Individuals, 
for  the  general  government,  carry  the  mail.  At  an 
incalculable  expense,  by  steamboats,  they  transport 
every  thing  upon  our  rivers  and  inland  seas.  Wherever 


we  look,  we  see  (hat  the  policy  of  this  government,  ; 
never  to  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  is  ; 
fully  carried  out. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  our  nature,  as 
also  engrafted  in  l  ur  religion,  that  where  our  interest 
is  our  hearts  will  be.  Wherever  we  find  most  indivi-  j 
dual  interest,  there  too  we  discover  the  greate.st  ii»dus- 
try  and  economy,  and  the  least  disposition  to  experi- 
ment. In  proportion  as  individual  interest  is  removed, 
industry  and  economy  retire.  Business  is  better  attend- 
ed to  by  the  principal  than  by  an  agent.  Tlie  agent 
of  an  individual  is  more  faithful  than  of  an  association  i 
or  company.  In  proportion  as  the  association  or  com- 
pany increases  in  wealth  and  numbers,  as  a  general  rule, 
industry,  economy,  and  faithfulness  in  the  agent  dimin- 
ish. When  a  government  is  principal,  strict  economy 
and  faithfulness  in  the  agent  is  seldom  found.  It  costs 
an  associs  tion  or  company  more  to  perform  a  given 
piece  of  woik,  than  it  does  an  individual,  and  it  costs 
a  government  more  yet.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof  in 
innumerable  instances.  Our  canals  and  rail  roads  are 
proof  in  point,  if  proof  is  necessary.  It  cost  the  \ 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  an  improvement  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  for  repairs,  salaries  to  offi- 
cers, lock-keepers,  wages,  &c.  for  the  year  1834,  only 
$68,110  60.  If  we  judge  h  orn  our  improvements,  it 
would  have  cost  the  state  a  much  larger  sum,  and  the 
general  government  a  sum  yet  larger.  In  conclusion, 
on  this  point,  the  undersigned  would  add  that  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Rail  Road  Company,  satisfied  that  where 
there  is  the  most  individual  interest,  there  will  be  the 
strictest  economy  and  greatest  faithfulness,  have  issued 
proposals  for  contracts  to  carry  coal  from  the  termina- 
tion of  their  road  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

If  then,  individuals  or  associations  can  place  and 
keep  the  motive  power  upon  our  roads,  and  that  cheap- 
er  tlian  the  state,  why  should  she  undertake  tt?  A  sat- 
isfactory answer  has 'not  presented  itsell  to  the  under- 
signed. It  is  said,  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  that 
the  state  wants  no  profit,  and  that  individuals  mus' have  ' 
a  profit,  for  (he  motive  power.  This  appears  a  falla- 
cious argument.  The  state  intends  to  charge  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  power  and  no  more.  The  power  can- 
not be  maintained  without  salaried  officers.  This  pay 
forms  part  of  the  expense  of  the  motive  power;  and  : 
the  state  always  pays  more  liberally  than  individuals.  , 
If  individuals  own  the  power,  the  pay  of  the  sal  iried 
officers  and  attendants  will  be  reduced,  and  ccmse- 
quently.  the  expense  of  the  power.  If  individuals  own 
the  power,  the  profits  arising  from  transporifttion,  will 
necessarily,  when  there  is  competition,  reduce,  if  not 
entirely  take  off,  the  cost  of  the  motive  power.  This, 
with  the  State,  cannrttbe  effected,  because  she  derives 
no  profits  from  transporting. 

But  admitting  that  the  state  could  place  and  keep 
the  power  upon  the  road  as  cheap,  or  even  cheaper 
than  individuals  or  associations,  stdl  the  undersigned 
would  be  of  opinion  that  she  should  not.  Whoever 
owns  the  power,  should  either  own  the  cars  attached, 
or  be  responsibtefor  all  damages  sustained.    For  the 
state  to  own  the  calf  ami  be  a  common  carrier,  would  ; 
be  too  palpable  an  interference  with  the  industry  of  ! 
the  country.    For  the  state  to  pay  all  damages,  might  i 
either  consume  the  whole  revenue,  or  keep  herharrass-  | 
ed  by  vexatious  law-suits.    The  idea  of  the  state  be- 
coming an  insurer  or  carrier,  is  theref  )re,  dismissed, 
and  on  its  dismissal  is  based  an  argument  against  the 
state  owning  the  power:  For  if  the  owner  of  the  power 
owns  the  cars,  or  is  responsible  for  damages,  most  cer-  | 
tainly,  a  greater  degree  of  produce,  of  skill,  and  faith- 
fulness, will  be  brought  Into  requisition,  than  would  be 
if  he  did  not  own  the  caus,  or  was  not  responsible  for 
damages. 

Another  argument  against  the- state  owning  the  pow- 
er, is  the  indirect-increase  thereby  of  the  patronage  of  ) 
the  Governor,  already  too  great.    If  the  state  owns  the 
power  she  must  act  by  agents  appointed  indirectly  by 
the  Governor.    The  tenure  of  their  office  depending 
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upon  executive  pleasure,  fealty,  if  we  judge  from  the 
past,  will  become  an  incident.  By  such  an  increase 
of  patronage  the  arm  ot  an  administration  may  be 
stren^thf  ned  to  the  injury  of  this  government.  There 
is  another  view  no  less  forcible;  every  successive 
change  of  the  executive  effected  by  the  people,  w  11 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  change  in  these 
agencies,  the  competent,  skilled  and  faithful  being  re- 
moved, wiih  (he  stupid  and  faithless;  such  will  not  be 
I  the  case,  if  individuals  or  associations  own  the  power. 
Then  we  will  have  assurances  based  upon  individual 
interests,  that  the  tried  and  tailhful  will  be  retained; 
In  addition  it  might  be  urged,  for  it  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  a  more  strict  accountability  of  agents  is  re- 
quired by  individuals  and  associations  than  by  the  state. 
The  further  the  active  aijent  is  removed  from  those 
paiticularly  interested,  the  greater  will  be  his  compen- 
sation and  the  greater  his  imposition  too. 

Again  the  State  should  not  own  the  power,  because 
if  owned  by  individu  ds  or  associations,  the  transporta- 
tion and  consequently  the  tolls  upon  these  roads,  will 
!   be  increased.     This  is  susceptible  of  entire  demonstra- 
i    tion.    Man  works  influenced  by  some  motive.  When 
I    the  acquisition  of  .properly  is  the  object,  interest  is 
alwa^ys  that  motive.    It  is  our  nature  to  desire  tlie  accu- 
l    mulation  of  property.  If  then  individuals  own  the  po>v- 
er,  it  becoiTies  their  immediate  interest  to  have  it 
alwa>  s  in  order — to  keep  trustworthy  agents — to  .have 
i    thsigreatest  number  of  cars  possible  attached  to  the 
'    power — to  run  the  leni^th  of  the  road  in  the  shortest 
time  that  it  can  badone  with  safety  and  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense. 

]  If  the  State  owns  the  power,  it  will  add  to  the  ease 
of  the  "salaried  officer"  and  t;ike  nothing  from  his 
wages,  if  he  should  not  consult  alone  the  interest  j 
I  of  the  State.  If  mdivlduals  own  the  power,  compe- 
1  tition  will  be  introduced,  and  the  charge  for  attaching 
to  the  power  will  be  reduced  to  the -lowest  possible 
point. 

Allow  the  State  alone  this  privilege  and  the  charge 
j     stands  a  greater  chiuice  of  beli  g  increased  than  dimin- 
j    ished.    Give  this  privilege  either  to  an  individual,  a 
company  or  the  S  ate  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
In  proof  of  which,  in  addition  to  wliat  has  been  said  in 
this  report,  this  fact  is  stated:  the  charge  by  the  state, 
for  power  upon  oar  rail  ways  is  one  cent  per  ton  ptr  I 
mile.    The  charge  for  the  same  upon  the  Baltimore 
I     and  Ohio  rail  road,  is  about  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 
!     Upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  fuel  costs  about  six 
j     dollars  per  ton,  whilst  upon  ours  it  c;.n  be  obtained  for 
less  than  four.    Upon  our  roads  the  state  owns  the 
power,  whilst  upon  the  other  it  is  owned  by  the  compa- 
ny.   If  competition  was  allowed  upon  our  roads,  their 
I     being  then  more  individual  inteiest,  fiiis  charge  would 
be  reduced,  and  by  its  reduction  the  cost  of'transporta- 
I     tion  would  be  cheapened  and  business  increased. 

The  business  would  be  increased  tor  another  i  ea'on 
. —  wherever  there  is  fair  competition  there  is  always  a 
greater  disposition  to  accommodate.  It  individuals  own- 
ed the  power,  a  greater  regard  for  the  cars  attached 
would  be  seciWed,  because  thereby  their  business  and 
their  p'ofits  would  accumulate.    B}'  attention — by  care 
and  a  disposition  to  accommodate,  kept  active  by  com- 
petition, the  tolls  must  mcrease.    But  in  addition  to 
greater  faithfulness  upon  the  road,  may  be  added,  ard 
it  is  no  small  item,  the  amount  of  busines  that  by  the 
1      influence  of  the  owners  of  the  power  united  with  the 
j     owners  of  the  cars  and  of  the  friends  of  each,  will  be 
i      Ihi  own  upon  these  improvements.  This  last  considera- 
,     tion  is  worthy  of  much  weight,  for  it  becomes  the  State 
.  to  interest  directly  in  her  improvements  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  her  citizens. 

It  is  important,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned, 
that  the  motive  power  pluce.d  upon  all  the  connecting 
links  of  the  great  clwin  of  our  improvement,  shoold  be 
,furnisll>pd  by  the  same  agency.    It  is  also  important 
^at  this  power  should  either  all  or  nsne  of  it  be  owned 


by  the  State.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  that  the  State 
should  not  own  and  keep  up  the  stationary  engines— 
that  the  State  'must  do.  But  it  is  believed  to  be  bad 
policy  for  the  State  to  own  the  power  upon  part  of  the 
road,  and  the  balance  to  be  rented  or  sold  to  indivi- 
duals. That  some  of  the  levels  upon  the  Portage  rail  way- 
should  be  sold  or  rented,  whilst  the  State  should  own 
the  power  upon  the  balance,  is  advanced  in  the  report 
of  the  iTiajority;  from  that  opinion  the  undersigned  en- 
tirely dissent.  Apart  from  the  stationary'engines,  they 
think  the  State  should  own  none  of  the  power.  If  the 
State  owns  the  power,  she  must,  at  a  great  expense, 
purchase  and  keep  horses  sufficient  to  stock  the  short 
levels  upon  the  Portage  railway  and  either  end  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  road.  But  the  report  of 
the  majority  maintains  that  the  State  should  own  the 
st<  am  power,  and  that  the  levels  accommodated  to  ani- 
mal power  should  either  be  sold  or  rented.  The 
selling  or  renting  these  levels  cannot  be  effected 
without  manifest  injury  to  the  whole  road,  as  also  to 
our  canals. 

No  man  can  form  any  thing  like  an  accurate  opinion 
of  the  amount  that  will  be  transported  upon  these  roads, 
the  present  year.  And  if  an  accurate  opinion  cannot 
be  formed,  the  levels  can  be  neither  sold  nor  rented 
profitably.  If  they  should  be  d  sposed  of,  what  suffi- 
cient guarantee  can  be  given,  if  the  lease  should  not  be 
profitable,  that  it  would  not  be  abandoned-  Those  who 
can  give  security,  will  not  embark  in  an  enterprise  as 
small  as  the  stocking  one  level  upon  the  Portage  rail 
way.  Abandoning  a  level  for  any  period,  however 
short,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  bad  consequen- 
ces. It  will  retard  transportation,  affect  the  credit  of 
the  road,  increase  expenses,  and  diminish  the  receipt  of 
tolls.  These  short  levels,  the  undersigned  are  of  opin- 
ion, can  be  neither  stocked  by  llie  state,  sold,  nor  rent- 
ed profitably.  And  if  they  cannot,  as  we  must  systema- 
t  ze  the  manner  of  transporting  upon  our  road, 
the  idea  of  the  state  owning  the  power  should  be 
abandoned- 

In  addit  on  to  what  has  been  said,  as  to  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  furnish  the  motive  power,  it  may  here  be 
stated,  that  they  are  rapidly  stocking  our  canals,  at  an 
expense  far  beyond  what  will  be  required  to  procure 
engines  adapted  to  our  rail  roads  And  as  these  roads 
I  are  connected  with  our  canals,  the  associations  formed 
upon  them,  will  immediately  be  extended  to  the  roads. 
Open  the  roads  to  competition,  and  associations  will  be 
formed,  as  upon  our  canals,  ot  wide  influence  and  ex- 
tended wealth. 

In  the  opinion  that  the  State  should  not  own  the  pow- 
er, the  undersigned  are  confirmed,  and  strengthened  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  Heating,  on  this  subject,  made  in 
March  last.  In  that  report  it  is  said,  "the  policy  (of 
the  State  owning  the  power)  is  more  plausible  than 
substantially  good."  Again  that  report  says,  "indivi- 
duals working  on  their  own  account,  under  a  strict  su- 
pervision are  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  it  than 
could  be  obtained  from  salaried  officeis.  Tlie  difficulty 
of  the  selection  of  proper  officers,  the  dangers  from  the 
Increase  of  patronage  the  want  of  a  balancing  or  cheek- 
ing power  to  prevent  injustice,  are  among  a'  few  ol  the 
evils  incident  to  the  conferring  this  duly  upon  salaried 
officers.  For  such  men  there  woidd  be  no  motive  (ex- 
clusive of  a  sense  of  duty,)  to  produce  an  increase  of 
travel  on  the  road;  since  the  more  frequently  it  is  used, 
the  greater  would  be  their  duties,  without  any  addi- 
tional compensation." 

"  With  a  contractor  the  case  would  be  different  to 

him  the  increased  travel  or  transportation  woidd  be  a 
source  of  Increased  gain.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  pro- 
cure assistance  on  the  best  terms  and  of  the  best  kind." 
thus  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  State  should 
not.own  the  motive  power,  the  undersigned  conclude 
by  submitting  the  following  bill  as  the  result  of  their 
investigation. 
'  .10HN  H.  WALKEIl, 

E.  F.  PENNYPACKER. 
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Be  it  enac'ed  bi^  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, &c-  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail-way,  and  the  Alle- 
gheny Portage  rail-wuy,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
declared  and  made  public  highways,  and  shall  be  used 
as  such  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  transportation,  as  hereinafter  directed. 

Section  2.  Any  individual,  or  association  oi  indivi- 
duals, may,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  full  privi- 
lege to  place  cars  upon  the  aforesaid  rail  ways,  and 
transport  them  by  the  use  of  locomotive  engines.except- 
ing  the  section  between  the  eastern  inclined  plane  and 
the  city  of  Philadephia,  and  the  short  levels  upon  the 
Allegheny  Portage  rail  ways,  upon  which  seciion  and 
levels  so  excepted  animal  power  may  be  used  ;  and  fur- 
ther, any  individual  or  association  of  individuals  may, 
dui'ing  the  season  the  navigation  of  the  canals  is  ob- 
stucted,  have  full  privilege  to  place  cars  upon  the  afore- 
said rail  ways,  and  transport  them  by  the  use  of  anim4 
power:  Provided  always.  Those  persons  that  use  the 
road  for  the  purposes  aforsaid,  shall  use  no  other  fuel 
for  the  purpose  of  generating  stt-am,  than  coke  or  min- 
eral coal,  and  shall  be  governed  by  such  regulations 
and  rules  as  the  canal  commissioners  may  direct  and 
consider  advisable  to  protect  the  improvements,  and 
systematize  the  operations  of  the  transporters. 

Section  3.  The  Canal  Commissioners  be  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  to  have  the  said  rail  ways  finished,  wa- 
ter stations,  &,c-  erected  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  transpor- 
tation by  locomotive  engines. 

Section  4.  The  Canal  Commissioners  be  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  to  dispose  of  anf^  sell  to  any  in'lividual 
or  association  of  individuals,  all  the  engines  (except  the 
stationary  ones)  ordered  by  the  act  of  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  ei(;ht  hundred  and  thirty  four — and 
furnish  no  more  power  hereafter  for  the  purpose  ot 
tra'isportation  :  and  fiu-ther,  the  Canal  Commissioners 
be  and  they  arc-  hereby  directed  to  take  charge  of  all 
stationary  engines,  machinery  connected  therewith,  and 
water  stations,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  and  cause  a 
strict  superintendence  of  the  transit  of  all  travel  and 
rommerce  upon  all  the  planes  overcome  by  stationary 
engines. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Johnstown,  Nov.  22,  1834. 
Dear  Sir — I  observe,  by  your  paper,  of  the  18th  inst. 
that  you  have  been  referring  back  to  the  first  volume 
ot  the  Pittsbu'gh  Gazette,  of  the  year  1787- — I  was  a 
subscriber  to  tliat  p*per  in  the  year  1797  and  1798. — 
In  one  of  those  vears,  I  think  \\  was,  that  I  had  a  com 
munication  published  in  thiit  paper,  on  the  subject  of 
a  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. — I  kept  no 
copy  of  it,  nor  do  1  now  know  what  it  was  like  ;  but  it 
would  no  doubt,  be  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  at  this  day. 
1  would  thank  you  sincerely  to  hunt  it  up  and  repub 
lish  it  in  your  valuable  paper,  to  which  1  am  now  again 
a  subscriber,  and  much  oblige 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

A.  MORRISON. 

We  have  just  received  the  above  letter. — We  have 
not  got  a  file  of  the  Gazette  for  1798,  but  will  look  over 
thai  of  1797;  and,  if  we  find  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  will  republish  it— it  will,  indeed,  be  a  curi- 
osity.— Pitln.Gaz-   

INTERESTING  RELIC. 

We  had  the  gratification  recently  of  examining  the 
original  deed  froin  "Dame  Eliz.  Carteret"  and  the  exe- 
cutors of  Sir  George  Carteret,  to  Williann  Penn  and  his 
eleven  associates  for  the  whole  of  Kast  Jersey.  This 
instrument  is  beautifully  executed  on  two  large  sheets 
i>f  parchment,  llie  head  line  beingilluminated  or  embel- 
lished in  the  finest  style  of  the  ancient  scriveners.  The 
consideration  money  named  is  3,400  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  deed  is  dated  London,  F'  b.  2d,  1681.  The 
Grantees  are  William  Penn,  Rob.  West,  Thomas  Rud- 


yard,  Samuel  Groom,  Thomas  Hart,  Richard  Mew, 
Thomas  Wilcox,  Ambrose  Rigg,  John  Haywood,  Hugh 
Hartsl.orne,  Clement  Plumstead,  and  Thomas  Cooper. 

This  deed  was  recently  found  with  other  interesting 
documents,  among  the  papers  of  one  of  these  original 
proprietors,  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  now  in  the  bands  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  bar  of  this  State,  to  whom  it  was  sent, 
wilh  other  papers,  to  aid  him  in  the  management  of  a 
suit  in  chancery.  It  would  be  well  if  the  instrument 
could  be  procured  by  the  State,  and  presecyed. — New- 
ark Advertiser, 


MORE  CHESTER  COUNTY  BEEF. 


On  Saturday  last  10  head  of  cattle  were  brought  to 
the  borough  and  weighed  upon  the  hay  scales.  Their 
weights  are  given  below. 


William  Mitchoner, 

1,860 

Do 

1,725 

Thomas  Hickman, 

1,950 

Do. 

1,770 

Marshall  Hickman, 

1,820 

Do. 

1,820 

Samuel  Worth, 

1,780 

Do. 

1,770 

Benjamin  Kerns, 

1,805 

Do. 

1,700 

For  the  Gazette  and  Intelligencer. 
MesiiTS  Editors, — Until  within  a  few  weeks  it  might 
have  been  said  that  there  was  a  post  and  rail  fence  in 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Finding  that  you  and 
otherelilerly  gentlemen  take  delight  in  urbane  reminis- 
cences, I  have  often  deterniined  to  keep  that  fact  in 
recollection  for  my  grand  children,  who  may  perhaps 
be  great  folks,  and  scorn  the  people  who  live  so  low  as 
Bread  street.  The  fence  was  at  the  South  East  corner 
of  Schuylkill  third  and  Chestnut,  and  has  just  been  re- 
moved, in  preparation,  I  suppose,  for  building.  Is  there 
another  within  the  limits  of  the  city? 

TRIGINTARIAN. 


Eiglit  flat  boats  Iiave  been  lo  ided  with  ice  at  Frank' 
lin.  Pa  des'ined  for  Natchez  and  (.ther  ports  far  down 
on  the  Mississippi,  where  it  is  said  to  be  worth  50  dol- 
lars per  ton. 

The  Franklin  Intelligencer,  from  which  we  learn  the 
above  fart,  says — "  The  boats  are  lined  inside  with 
bo  irds,  and  filled  in  with  coal  dust  between  the  lining 
and  outside  pi  mk  in  order  to  keep  out  the  heat.  The  ice 
is  then  cut  with  whip  saws,  in  pieces  about  22  inches 
square,  and  carefully  ^stowed  in  the  boat,  after  which  it 
is  covered  with  a  ihick  bed  of  straw," 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette. 
1HE  WEATHER. 
Our  prediction  seems  to  have  come  true,  that  the 
cold  weatlier  had  not  taken  his  final  leave  of  ns  for  this 
winter,  but  that  it  would  return  early  in  February- 
Durini;  his  absence  from  the  12th  of  January  to  the  1st 
of  February,  the  weather  was  exceedingly  mild  and 
pleas  nt.  Some  times,  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  Me'cury  would  r'se  to  sixty,  but  would  descend  in 
Khe  night  lo  various  points  ;  s'  me  niglits  to  only  fortj', 
anil  o'.Iiers  thirty  ;  just  cool  enough  to  prevent  vegeta- 
tion. Friday,  January  30,  was  a  violent  rain  storm, 
with  cons  derable  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  evening; 
after  which  it  cleared,  and  became  colder.  On  Sunday 
morning,  Februapy  1st,  the  Mercury  in  old  Fahrenheit 
stood  at  30.  On  Monday,  February  2d.  it  stood  at  22. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  at  18,  i.  e.  above  0.  but  14  be- 
low the  freezing  point. 

The  Delaware  is  now  interrupted  with  ice. — Yester- 
day morning  commenced  a  snow  storm  which  has  cov- 
ered our  streets  and  roofs. 
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RIVER  DELAWARE. 

Keport  of  the  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the 
Message  of  the  Governor,  and  Documents,  relative 
to  the  Kiver  Delaware — Mr.  Read,  of  the  City,  Chair- 
man. Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan, 
27,  1835. 

The  Committee  to  which  were  referred  the  Message 
of  the  Governor  of  the  12th  December,  1834,  and  the 
accompanying  Documents,  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  River  Delaware, 

REPORT— 

That  they  have  bestowed  on  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  the  attentive  and  deliberate  consideration  wliich 
its  importance  and  the  interests  involved  in  it  seemed 
to  require,  and  have  sought  from  such  sources  as  were 
accessible  to  them,  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained.  They  have  been  rendered  the  more  anxious 
to  proceed  with  caution  and  accurate  information  on 
every  point  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed 
by  the  inadequate  statement  of  the  circumstances  on  the 
face  of  the  documents  referred  to  them,  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  narrative  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
I  negotiation,  the  result  of  which  only  is  now  submitted 
i  for  the  approval  of  the  Legislature.  The  committee 
1  having  reluctantly  arrived  at  a  couclusion  adverse  to  the 
I  proposed  ratification,  do  not  agree  with  the  Commis- 
.sioners  in  the  opinion  that  "  it  was  useless  to  detail  all 
'  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  commissioners  which  led 
to  the  final  result,"  and  could  have  wished  that  the 
documentary  evidence  communicated  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, had  been  more  complete.  The  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negociation  might  have  had  a  tendency  to 
remove  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee.  To  know  what  was 
asked  and  refused,  might,  in  many  respects,  as  matter 
of  illustration  merely,  be  as  tiseful  as  to  know  what  was 
granted,  and  it  would  have  been  the  source  of  sincere 
gratification  to  the  committee,  had  they  been  apprised 
of  the  precise  difficulties  which  they  presume  must 
have  prevented  the  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this 
business.  The  committee  regret  too,  that  ail  the  ma- 
terials, comprising  drafts  with  soundIngs,and  the  result 
of  personal  and  scientific  observation,  on  whicli  the 
commissioners  acted,  were  not  communicated.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  tiie  very  inadequate  materials 
referred  to  the  committee  were  all  that  the  commission- 
ers had  before  them  during  their  deliberations.  They 
are  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  safe  and  prudent  de- 
cision of  a  question  so  vitally  important  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  small 
draft  of  the  proposed  dam  and  sluice  at  Wells'  Falls, 
was  the  only  paper  of  the  kind  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, or  so  far  as  they  are  apprised,  communicated  to  the 
Legislature.  Some  time  subsequent  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  committee,  on  a  ^^ersonal  inquiry  made  by 
thfe  chairman,  a  series  of  drafts  of  different  portions  of 
the  river  was  found  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  they  have  been  left  to  conjec- 
ture, was  the  same  prepared  by  Mr.  Kneass,  the  former 
engineer,  and  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners. They  are  not,  however,  authenticated  in 
any  way. 
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Til  examining  the  report  and  documents  annexed, the 
committee  have  been  painfully  struck  with  the  appa- 
rent precipitancy  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners  have  been  marked,  and  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  statement  of  the  mode  by  which  this 
compromise  was  decided  on,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
not  altogether  consistent  with  the  prudent  and  circum- 
spect deliberation  which  the  subject  deserved.  A 
comparison  of  dates  will  illusti  ate  the  meaning  of  the 
committee.    The  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Gay,  the 

engineer,  is  dated  at  Lancaster,  (Jctober  11th,  1S34  

Mr.  Gay's  report  to  the  commissioners,  made  after  an 
examination  of  the  river  at  the  different  points,  is  dat- 
ed at  Lancaster,  October  2f  th,  1834.  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind,  that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  report  of  Mr.  Gay, 
that  the  agreement  wa«  concluded.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Douglass,  the  engineer  employed  by  the  New  Jersey 
commissioners,  is  dated  at  Princeton,  November  18th, 
1834,  and  the  final  agreement  now  submitted  for  con- 
confirmation,  was  executed  at  Pliiladelpliia,on  the  22d 
of  November.  It  is  but  just  h  owever,  to  the  engineers, 
to  state,  that  in  their  reports  tliere  is  an  expression  of 
regret  at  the  limited  time  allovi'ed  for  examination,  and 
whence  llie  necessity  of  this  haste,  the  committee  are 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Mr.  Kneass's  report,  made 
April,  1834,  is  the  only  one  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  after  a  minute  and  deliberate  examination, 
and  it  is  adverse  to  the  arrangerrient  agreed  upon  by 
the  commissioners. 

Dismissing  these  preliminary  considerations,  which 
the  committee  refer  to,  not  as  essential  to  a  just  under- 
standing of  the  views  they  shall  have  occasion  to  pre- 
sent, but  as  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  necessity  of 
great  caution  In  a  final  decision  of  the  question,  they 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  agreement 
itself,  with  reference  only  to  the  constitutional  rights 
and  interests  of  all  parties  affected  by  it. 

A  grave  question  of  a  constitutional  right,  presented 
Itself  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  in  the  out- 
set of  their  deliberations,  which  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.  The  committee  are 
bound  to  believe,  that  the  familiar  principle  of  consti- 
tutional law  to  which  they  refer,  could  not  have  es  • 
caped  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  and  there- 
fore, they  the  more  regret  that  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  which  it  involves. — 
By  the  10th  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  provided  that  "no  state  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  or  tonnage,  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  In  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  ivilh  another  state,"  &c.  The 
committee  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  it  as  their  opinion, 
though  such  miglit  be  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  that  the  consent  of  Congress 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  negotiation  between  two 
or  more  states,  but  the^'  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  ima. 
gine  by  what  Interpretation  of  explicit  language,  the 
necessity  of  a  subsequent  ratification  can  be  obviated, 
or  how,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  5th  article  of  this  agreement,  it  can  be 
considered  "  as  a  joint  cowoac^  between  the  said  states 
and  the  citizens  thereof  respectively,  whenever  the 
legislatures  of  the  said  states  shall  have  passed  laws  ap- 
proving of  and  ratifying  the  same,  and  there  after  for- 
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ever  irrevocable  by  either  of  the  saiti  contracting  par- 
ties vi^ithout  the  conciii'rence  of  the  other."  Whether 
an  "agreement  or  compact,"  thus  made  and  ratified 
without    reference    to    the  constitutional  suprema- 
cy of  Congress,  would  lie  void  ab  initiv,ov only  voidable, 
is  a  question  the  committee  do  not  pretend  hcve  to  de- 
termine, but  it  is  clear  to  their  minds  that  such  a  sub- 
mission to  the  Federal  Leg'islatnre  is  requisite, and  tliey 
would  deem  it  wholly  iiregular  to  recommend  tlie  ra- 
tification of  a  com|)act  in  terms  framed  in  disregard  of 
it.    'I  he  committee  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  valid, 
still  less  an  irrevocable  compact,  under  our  Nutional 
charter,  when  ratified  by  the  two  states  witliout  the 
sanction  of  Congress.    The  necessity  of  such  sanction 
should,  the  committee  think,  have  been  recognized  on 
the  face  of  the  compact. 

Perliapsno  case  could  occur  to  which  the  reason  of 
the  conslltutioiial  provision  would  more  forcibly  apply 
than  that  of  a  compact  between  the  two  states  having 
such  an  object  in  view  as  is  contemplated  by  the  agree- 
ment now  under  consideration.    It  is  not  the  design  of 
the  committee  in  this  place  to  anticipate  their  practical 
objections  to  the  proposed  dam  at  Wells'  Falls-    It  is 
siiifKcient  to  state  here  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not 
such  a  dam  as  is  proposed  will  be  an  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware.  In  its  decision  as  a  doubt-  | 
ful  question,  not  only  have  the  citizens  of  the  Union  at 
large  an  interest,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
legitimate  object  of  the  provision  of  the  article  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  which  would  be  completely 
protected  by  the  supervising  power  of  Congress,  but 
the  citizens  of  a  neighboring  State  within  whose  terri- 
tory the  river  Delaware  has  its  source,  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  vested  rightsin  its  navigation 
existing  long  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Union — the  acquisition  of  no  compact,  the  result 
of  no  concession,  but  rights  which  the  general  law  of 
independent  sovereignties  gave  them,  and  of  which 
confederacy  and  union  have  not  deprived  them.  These 
rights,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  no  ex  parte 
negociation  can  impair.    If,  as  cannot  be  denied,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  have  by  the  law^'of  nations  an  in- 
terest in  the  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  Delaware, 
the  rights  wliich  that  interest  gives  them  so  far  from 
being  divesled  by  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  are 
necessarily  and  vastly  strengthened  by  it. 

In  considering  the  rights  of  New  York,  as  thus  affect- 
ed, it  must  further  be  boi-ne  in  mind  that  should  the 
present  comjiact  be  I'atlfied,  such  are  its  provisions, that 
it  will  be  of  the  acts  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  as  sanction 
ed  by  this  compact,  that  New  York  can  have  reason  to 
complain.  The  only  advantage  directly  secured  to 
New  Jersey  is  tlie  permission  (which  by  the  way  she 
lias  already  assumed  in  palpable  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1783,)  to  use  a  certain  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Delaware  to  feed  tlie  Delaware  and 
Raritiin  canal.  This  abstraction  of  water  it  is  sup- 
posed will  never  injuriously  affect  the  navigation. — 
Probably  if  strictly  confined  to  canal  purposes  it  will 
not.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  feed  her  canal, 
Pennsylvania  is  to  build  a  dam  across  the  river,  which 
may  or  may  not,  as  time  will  show,  prove  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigation.  If  any  thing  done  under  this 
agreement  should  prove  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  the 
Pennsylvania  feeder  dam,  and  in  that  event  a  collision 
between  the  two  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
would  ensue,  far  more  unpleasant  than  the  controvei'sy 
which  is  to  be  adjusted  by  this  compact,  because 
founded  in  a  palpable  infraction  of  right,  while  New 
Jersey,  'secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  apparent  inno- 
cent privilege,  may  easily  afford  to  be  the  indifferent 
observer  of  the  dispute. 

I'he  committee  have  been  content  with  stating  rather 
than  illustrating  tht  se  points.  Had  their  views  of  the 
practical  results  of  this  negociation  been  different, 
these  constitutional  difficultii.  s  would  have  been  regard- 
ed as  more  interesting.  These  suggestions  now  are  made 


by  the  committee  at  once  with  diffidence,  and  with  aa 
honest  conviction  that  they  are  worthy  of  consideration 
hereafter.  As  now  presented,  they  have  been  regarded 
rather  as  matter  of  form  than  substance. 

The  committee  will  proceed  to  examine  the  compact 
on  its  mt-rlls. 

The  compact  as  made  by  the  commissioners,contains 
the  following  provisions: 

First.  It  is  declared  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
may  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  from  the  Delaware 
river,  by  means  of  tiie  feeder  at  the  head  of  Bull's 
Island,  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
tlie  Delaware  and  Raiitan  canal  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

Second.  It  is  declared  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
may  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken  from  the  Delaware  river, 
by  means  of  dams  and  feeders  at  Wells'  Falls,  as  much 
water  as  may  be  necessary  to  .-upply  the  Delaware  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  should  the  canal  be  so  far  extended,  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation.     I'he  height  of  the  dam  lo 
be  constructed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  Wells' 
Falls,  shall  not  exceed  three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
low  water  mark  at  the  head  of  the  Falls.    There  shall 
be  a  sluice  in  the  dam  sixty  feet  wide,  and  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  long,  or  longer  if  necessary,  to  make  a 
secure  descending  navigation.    The  walls  of  tlie  sluice 
as  well  as  the  dam  shall  be  made  of  substantial  timber 
crib  work,  filled  with  stones,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
sluxe  walls  extending  in  the  dam  shall  be  made  suffi- 
ciently high  to  afford  an  index  to  watermen  of  the 
channel  prepared  for  them.    Boats  or  other  craft  as- 
cending the  river  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal,  by  locks  constructed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Neely's  creek;  and  the  said  boats  or  other  craft  ascend- 
ing the  river,  sh  ill  be  let  out  into  the  river  by  a  guard 
lock  or  lift  locks  at  the  head  of  the  Falls,  free  of  ex- 
pense.   The  locks  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ad- 
mit all  boats  or  other  craft  which  can  navigate  the 
Pennsylvania  canal.    A  good  and  sufficient  channel 
shall  be  kept  open  above  the  dam  of  sufficient  depth  at  i 
low  water  to  float  said  ascending  boats  or  other  craft 
which  may  pass  from  the  said  canal,  to  a  corres- 
ponding depth  of  water  in  the  river,  and  above  the 
suction  of  the  said  sluice,  and  such  a  tow  path  as  may 
be  necess;<ry  for  this  puipi  se  shall  be  constructed. — 
Such  locks,  channel  and  tow  path,  shall  at  all  times  be 
kept  in  good  repair  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Third.  The  State  of  New  Jeisey  shall  cause  the 
obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  at 
Scudder's  Falls,  which  have  been  placed  there  by  the 
Trenton  Delaware  Palls  company,  to  be  removed  or 
otherwise  obviated. 

The  advantages  which  by  this  agreement  in  the  view 
of  the  commissioners  to  be  secured  to  Pennsylvania 
are: 

1st.  The  supply  of  water  lo  the  level  of  the  Dela- 
ware division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  below  New 
Hope. 

2d.  Increased  facilities  to  the  coal  trade  by  a  com- 
munication at  New  Hope,  with  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  canal  le.ading  to  the  New  York  market.  . 

3d.  The  removal  of  the  existing  obstructions  in  the  | 
Delaware,  at  Scudder's'  Falls,  illegally  placed  there  by  I 
the  Delaware  Falls  company.  _  ,1 

4th.  Ti  c  improvement  fif  the  rafting  channel  and  of 
the  ascending  navigation;  and  , 
5th.  The  adjustment  of  an  ancient  and  irritating  con- 
flict of  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  states. 

The  committee  will  endeavor  to  examine  these  pro-  i 
posed  advantages  briefly,  and  in  the  order  they  have 
been  stated. 

First  then  as  to  the  supply  of  the  lower  level  of  the 
canal  with  water.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  their  inquiries,  the  committee,  though  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  liave 
been  so  embarrassed  by  the  various  and  contradictory  ; 
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statements  of  facts  submittedto  them,as  almost  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  have  been  assured  that  the  deficiency  of 
water  below  New  Hope  has  been  ever  since  the  con 
struction  of  the  canal  most  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest.  On  the  other,  they  h;ive  been  referred  to 
the  significant  fact,  that  during  the  past  season  of  un- 
paralied  drought,  the  navigation  in  this  level  was  never 
once  interrupted  by  want  of  water.  The  sufficiency 
of  the  present  temporary  worlis  at  New  Hope,  was  em- 
phatically asserted  on  one  side  and  emphatically  denied 
on  the  other.  Again  tlie  cost  of  excavating  the  level 
so  as  to  require  no  dam,  is  variously  stated  from 
geO.OOO  to  $170,000,  and  the  loss  to  the  commonwealth 
from  the  inttrruption  of  the  trade  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  palliated  or  exaggerated  according  to  the 
interested  views  of  the  parties.  To  have  rejecte  1  all 
information  except  such  as  was  derived  from  official 
sources  would  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  have 
Tieen  proper,  and  they  have  therefore  preferred  en- 
countering the  additional  labor  and  perplexity  incident 
to  the  solution  of  these  apparent  contradictions.  To 
one  result  there  was  little  difficulty  in  arrivl  ng,  viz  :  that 
without  the  temporary  works  at  New  Hope,  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  lower  level.  The 
committee  did  not  feel  it  to  be  part  of  their  duty  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  modes  of  supplying  the  canal  with 
water,  but  it  having  been  suggested  as  an  inducement 
to  the  confirmation  of  this  compact  that  it  would,  even 
if  the  dam  were  deemed  inexpedient,  legalise  the  ex- 
isting works  at  New  Hope;  they  are  compelled  to  say 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  those  works.  If  they  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  nav'gation  of  the 
river,  they  are  clearly  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  New 
Jersey,  and  as  such  indefens  ble,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  tliat  New  Jersey  is  at  this  moment  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  ab- 
stracted illegally  througli  the  feeder  of  the  Delaware 
and  Riritan  canal,  Tliougli  the  committee  are  fixr 
from  intimating  it  as  their  opinion,  that  this  is  an  ade- 
quate apology;  yet  in  estimating  the  emergencies  of 
tlie  case  in  its  various  bearings,  they  have  been  struck 
with  manifest  want  of  equity  in  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  New  Jersey.  They  see  no  propriety  in  at- 
tempting to  legalise  these  v/orks  by  what  seems  to  them 
a  forced  construction  of  the  papers  submitted.  What- 
ever interpretation  might  be  put  on  the  compact  itself 
as  to  the  obligation  on  Pennsylvania  to  make  the  dam 
across  the  river,  the  committee  do  not  doubt  on  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  compact  together  with  the  report 
to  the  Governor,  that  it  was  the  meaning  of  tlie  joint 
commission  that  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  bound  lo  build 
the  dam,  and  that  the  building  of  the  dam  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pennsylvania,  was  part  of  the  consideration  of 
the  agreement. 

The  committee  have  arrived  at  two  results,  then, 
viz:  that  by  the  present  works,  however  illegally 
constructed,  the  level  below  New  Hope  is  adequately 
supplied  with  water,  and  that  a  confirmation  of  the 
compact,  without  the  construction  of  the  dam  across 
the  river,  would  be  entirely  useless,  and  would  not 
render  those  works  more  legal  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. 

But  another  fact  has  been  established  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  viz:  that  there  has  been,  and  in  case 
of  an  increase  of  the  trade,  will  certainly  be  a  deficien- 
cy of  water  in  the  level  above  New  Hope,  for  which 
the  present  compact  provides  no  remedy.  The  tenor 
of  Mr.  Kneass'  report  is  decidedly  confirmatory  of  the 
actual  existence  of  such  a  want  of  v/ater  above  New 
Hope;  and  though  Mr.  Gay,  in  his  report,  expresses  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  the  Lehigh  has  and  always 
will  supply  the  canal  from  Easton  to  New  Hope,  yet  he 
as  distinctly  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  time  may 
come  when  a  more  active  trade  than  that  of  the  past 
season  will  show  the  propriety  of  introducing;  a  feeder 
to  the  canal,  at  some  point  on  the  Delaware,above  New 
Hope. 


If,  then,  there  is  a  strong  probability,  to  use  the  most 
guarded  language  that  an  additional  supply  from  some 
point  above  New  Hope,  will,  before  long,  be  necessa- 
ry, the  committee  cannot  imagine  any  conceivable  in- 
ducement to  ratify  a  compact,  which  will  preclude 
Pennsylvania  from  ever  obtaining  it  in  the  only  way  it 
can  be  obtained.  The  compact  renders  legal  the 
abstraction  of  water  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  feed- 
er. It  permits  Pennsylvania  to  feed  her  canal  by  dams 
and  feeders,  of  prescribed  dimensions,  at  llclh'  Falls, 
and  it  does  no  more.  If,  then,  by  treaty,  we  have  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  New  Jersey  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
water  from  a  specified  point,  it  follows  that  wff  cannot 
take  it  without  another  treaty,  from  any  other  point.  A 
different  doctrine  would  lead  to  a  result  which  the 
cominittee  are  sure  tlie  commisssioners  never  for  an 
instant  contemplated.  Apply  any  other  than  a  strict 
construction  to  this  compact,  and  to  what  injurious  and 
unforeseen  consequences  will  it  not  lead?  In  iht  report 
to  the  legislature  the  commissioners  say  that  they  in- 
teiided  to  secure  lo  each  state  as  much,  and  only  as 
much  water,  as  is  necessary  to  supply  its  canal  for  navi- 
gable purposes.  In  the  compact  the  restrictive  word 
is  no  doubt  inadvertently  omitted,  and  New  Jersey  is 
permitted  to  take  from  tlie  river  as  much  water  as  may 
be  necessary  to  supply  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal, 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  committee  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  limitation  is  insufficient  as  it  stands: 
on  the  contrary,  they  believe  it  is.  And  if  It  is,  then 
in  their  opinion,  the  specification  of  the  point  whence 
Pennsylvania  may  feed  her  canals,  viz:  Wells'  Palls,  is 
equally  conclusive  of  her  right  to  feed  them  by  dams 
and  feeders,  at  any  other  point.  A  rule  is  a  bad  one 
that  does  not  work  alike  on  all-  If  the  compact  is  con- 
firmed, and  a  want  of  water  should  hereafter  occur 
above  New  Hope,  and  Pennsylvania  ran  supply  it  by 
another  feeder,  without  the  assent  of  New  Jersey, 
because  such  another  feeder  is  not  prohibited  in  terms, 
then,  by  precise  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  company  have  the  power  to  use  the  water  in 
their  feeder  for  manufacturing  purposes,  because  it  is 
not  prohibited.  To  show,  incidentally,  to  what  practi- 
cal risk  this  latitude  of  interpretation,  followed  out  to 
its  legitimate  results,  would  lead,  the  committee  will 
refer  to  a  single  passage  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  of  the 
17th  October,  and  Mr.  Gay's  answer:  "  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,'' says  the  former,  "that  within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  compa- 
ny have  caused  their  feeder,  at  Bull's  island,  to  be 
deepened  a  foot,  or  more.  If  this  be  true,  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  navigation  of  the  river?"  Mr.  Gay 
says,  in  reply:  "On  a  visit  to  the  point  in  question,  it 
appeared  that  the  works  contemplated  by  the  company, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  feeder,  were  incomplete.  The 
arrangement,  however,  is  one  which  is  calculated  to 
place  at  the  command  of  the  company  a  large  portion 
of  the  river  during  its  lowest  stages;  and  should  the 
water  be  drawn  through  the  feeder,  for  any  other  than 
navigable  purposes,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  tend  to 
injure  the  natural  navigation  of  the  nver  during  low 

water."  ,  ,  .  i     .        •  t 

All  other  objections  aside,  the  one  that  has  been  juct 
suffsrested  would  alone  be  sufficient,  and  the  committee 
would  do  violence  to  their  own  deliberate  convictions, 
were  ihev  to  recommend  the  ratification  of  a  compact 
which  would  either  prohibit  any  future  rehef  tor  what 
the  committee  believe  is  an  imminent  danger  viz:  the 
want  of  water  above  New  Hope,  or  would  place  the 
common  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union  the  flow 
ofa  noble  river,  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  State,  and 
subservient  to  a  local  interest.  ,  .     ^,  , 

In  reference  to  this  matter  of  supplying  the  canal, 
even  below  New  Hope,  the  committee  have  but  a  sin- 
cle  word  to  add.  Not  only,  accordingto  the  view  that 
has  been  taken  of  this  compact,  is  the  place  at  which 
the  dam  is  to  be  erected  strictly  specified,  but  its  d.- 
mensions  prescribed.    It  is  not  to  exceed  three  feet  la 
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height  above  the  surface  of  low  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls.  This  height  is  taken  as  a  medium  between  tlie 
estimates  of  the  two  engi.->.eers.  Mr.  Gay  thinks  a  two 
foot  clam  at  Wells'  would  supply  the  canal.  Mr. 
Douglass,  the  New  Jersey  engineer,  says  expressly, 
that  he  does  not  think  Pennsylvania  can  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  with  a  dam  of  less  height  tlian  three 
feet  and  seventy-five  hundredths,  (3.75.)  The  Cdm- 
missioners,  for  reasons  which  have  not  been  communi- 
cated, split  the  difference,  and  fixed  it  at  three  feet  — 
Now,  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  in  the  event  of 
what  the  commissioners  contemplated  throughout,  the 
extension  of  the  canal  from  Bristol  to  Pliiladelphia,  a 
three  feet  dam  should  prove  inadequate  to  supply  the 
whole  distance,  or  in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Douglass' 
estimate  should  prove  to  be  correct,  by  what  authority 
could  Pennsylvania  raise  the  cam  one  inch  above  the 
three  feet  which  New  Jersey  has  allowed  her?  Certain- 
ly none,  except  what  might  be  derived  from  new  nego- 
tiations, and  new  concessions.  Whatever  is  settled  by 
compact,  can  only  be  altered  by  compaci,  and  separate 
legislation  must  necessarily  be  ineft'ectual.  If,  as  we 
have  said,  it  is  supposed,  and  in  the  conflict  of  scientific 
opinion  this  is  not  unreasonable,  Mr-  Douglass  should 
prove  to  be  right,  and  Mr,  Gay  and  the  commissioners 
wrong,  in  what  a  situation  would  our  irrevoc.ible  com- 
pact place  us.  The  dam  would  avail  only  as  a  perni- 
cious memorial  of  inconsiderate  negotiation,  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  at  last  be  reduced  to  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant  to  her  sister  State,  for  the  privilege  of  com- 
pleting her  own  public  works. 

Viewing  this  matter  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  has 
been  presented  to  them,  the  committee  ar.e  of  opinion 
that,  as  a  means  of  adequately  supplying  the  canal  under 
existing  and  probable  circumstances,  tlie  proposed  ar- 
rangement is  inexpedient  and  inadmissible.  Were  the 
committee  called  on  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  feeding  the  canal,  they  have  no  hesitation  [ 
in  saying,  that,  whether  as  respects  the  certainty  of 
supply  for  all  possible  deficiency,  either  above  or 
below  New  Hope,  or  the  absence  of  any  impediment  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  a  wing-dam  at  Cutbush's 
Island,  as  is  recommended  l)y  Mr.  Kneass  and  approved  | 
by  the  commissioners,  is  beyond  all  question  preferable 
to  any  other  that  has  been  suggested.  The  com.mis- 
sioners  having  stated  in  their  report  that  they  should 
have  recommended  a  dam  and  feeder  at  Cutbush's 
Island,  as  the  best  mode  of  supplying  our  canal,  but 
for  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  connection  between 
the  two  canals;  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  business,  &c. 
the  committee  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  that 
point. 

2.  The  committee  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  length 
on  this  point,  believing  that  the  views  they  have  already 
stated  in  regard  to  the  palpable  inefficiency  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  will  be  sufl[icient  to  justify  the  re- 
sult to  which  they  have  arrived.  The  argument  of  the 
commissioners  is,  that  assuming  a  connection  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coal  trade  is  desirable  and  will  be  made, 
it  will  be  belter  at  New  Hope  than  higher  up;  because 
the  boats  will  be  thus  obliged  to  remain  longer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  and  a  larger  amount  of  tolls  be  col- 
lected. The  difference  of  tolls  between  Black's  Eddy 
and  New  Hope  is  estimated,  according  to  the  report,  at 
$16,000  a  year,  and  of  course  increasing.  It  is  suppos- 
ed that  this  amount  will  be  saved,  by  making  the 
junction  at  New  Hope  rather  than  higher  up.  The 
committee  do  not  mean  here  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  the  general  expediency  of  an  out-let  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  New 
York  market.  If  such  a  measure  is  to  be  adopted,  it 
seems  to  the  committee  to  be  the  appropriate  subject 
of  distinct  consideration,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
blended  with  disputed  questions  respecting  the  eligi- 
bility of  various  feeders  to  canals.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  line  of  the  canal  below  New  Hope,  would,  the  com- 
mittee are  assured,  regret  the  construction  of  an  out-let 


above;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  their  wishes  and 
interests  should  be  lost  sight  of.  Every  thing  being 
equal,  the  committee  would  prefer  that  none  should  be 
made.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  for  distinct  con- 
sideration hereafter.  It  can  then  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits,  and  regulated  by  precise  limitations.  That 
Wells'  Palls  is  not  the  best  place  for  an  out-let,  seems 
to  be  conceded,  as  there  are  other  points  where  the 
depth  of  water  is  sufficient  to  float  boats  across  without 
a  dam.  '1  hat  it  is  not  an  eligible  place  for  a  feeder,  has 
been  shown.  Cutbush  Island  is  belie\ed  to  be  best  for 
the  one,  and  Black's  Eddy,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  water,  is  represehted  as  best  for  the  other.  As  to 
the  tolls,  in  case  an  out  let  higher  up  should  be  deter- 
mined on,  about  which  the  committee  express  no  opin- 
ion, the  difficulty  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  An  out- 
let at  Black's  Eddy,  or  wherever  the  depth  of  water 
will  justify  it  without  a  dam,  will  be  of  advantage  ne- 
cessarily to  the  coal  trade,  by  opening  an  avenue  to 
the  New  York  market,  and  to  the  Delaware  and  Ilaritan 
canal  company,  by  increasing  its  tolls.  The  committee 
believe  that  the  additional  toll  now  collected  between 
Black's  Eddy,  for  instance,  and  New  Hope,  would  be 
cheerfully  paid,  for  the  privilege  of  an  out-let  lock. — 
The  committee  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  an  out-let 
or  connection  should  be  made — that  is  a  question  to  be 
decided  hereafter  on  its  own  merits — but  they  do  mean 
to  say,  that  assuming,  as  the  commissioners  do,  that  it 
is  desirable,  the  difference  of  tolls  between  a  higher 
and  lower  point,  if  in  oilier  respects  the  foimer  be  pre- 
ferable, would  be  cheerfully  paid  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  it.  If  this  suggestion  of  a  saving  of  tolls  has 
no  force,  and  both  a  belter  feeder  and  a  better  out-let 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  the  committee  are  at  a  loss  to 
lind  any  other  inducements  on  the  points  referred  to, 
to  confirm  the  compact.  As  to  the  connection  between 
the  canals,  the  committee  would  observe,  in  conclusion, 
it  is  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  (having  as  she  ha-,  so  strong  a  pecuniary  sym- 
pathy with  the  Dekiware  and  Uaritan  Canal  Company) 
that  it  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  its 
tolls,  that  they  have  no  fear  but  that  when  the  proper 
I  time  comes,  a  suitable  junction  can  be  made  and  on 
cheaper  terms  than  are  prescribed  by  the  hard  bargain 
of  the  present  compact.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
throughout,  tliat  the  whole  expense  of  constructing 
the  dam,  locks,  channel  and  tow-path,  for  this  connec- 
tion, is  to  be  borne  by  Pennsylvania.  The  committee 
cannot  close  their  remarks  on  this  point,  without  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  passage  in  the  rejjort  of 
the  commissioners,  which  seems  to  them  to  require  ex- 
planation.   At  page  5  they  say: 

"  Whilst  this  arrangement  secures  both  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  trade  of  the  river,  it  provides  the 
means,  without  any  additional  expense,  of  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Delaware 
and  Uaritan  canal.  The  guard  lock  necessary  at  the 
head  of  our  feeder,  and  the  deep  water  which  will  be 
created  across  the  river  by  the  dam,  will,  should  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  company  lock  down  into  it  from 
their  feeder,  make  this  communication  complete. — 
Although  the  agreement  does  not  stipulate  that  this 
shall  be  done,  and  both  parties  are  at'perfect  hberty  to 
act  as  they  think  proper,  yet  the  public  interest  and 
convenience  must  soon  accomplish  this  purpose. — 
Indeed  ive  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Canal 
Commissioners  have  it  already  in  serious  contempla- 
tion." 

Whether  this  "  serious  contemplation"  of  the  canal 
commissioners  is  to  extend  to  the  actual  construction  of 
an  out-let  lock  by  virtue  of  their  discretionary  power 
only,  is  a  question  the  committee  will  not  stop  to  ask. 
They  state  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  appropriate  consid- 
eration to  the  body  whence  all  ministerial  authority  is 
derived. 

The  third  proposed  benefit  from  the  compact,  will 
require  comparatively  little  notice  from  the  committee- 
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It  is  the  removal  of  existing  obstructions  at  Scudder's 
Falls.  This  is  no  doubt  desirable,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  the  committee,  that  if  undue  importance  has  not  been 
attached  to  it,  languag'e  more  loose  and  ambiguous, 
nerer  was  used  to  secure  an  important  right.  The 
works  of  the  Delaware  Falls  company,  are  confessedly 
sill  infraction  of  the  rigiits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  such 
in  fact,  and  in  contemplation  of  law  a  nuisance..  Their 
removal  should  have  been  made  a  condition  precedent, 
instead  of  which  the  commissioners  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  provision  that  the  obstruction  is  to  be  removed 
or  otherwise  obviated.  Mr.  Gay  states  that  the  oidy 
effectual  mode  of  rendering  the  navigation  uninterrupt- 
ed at  this  point,  will  be  to  remove  the  present  works 
altogether,  and  the  committee  believe  that  when  the 
compact  shall  hereafter  be  interpreted  by  the'searching 
eye  of  selfish  interest  "  otherwise  to  obviate"  the  ob- 
struction will  be  found  quite  inadequate  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  interests.  A  partial  removal  of  tlie  ob- 
struction it  appears  was  made  during  the  negotiation 
and  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  a  pledge,  not  from  tlie  Slate  of  New  Jersey, 
but  from  the  company,  that  there  should  not  in  future 
be  any  cause  for  complaint.  The  committee  cannot 
but  regard  this  as  affording  Inadequate  security. 

4.  The  committee  have  scarcely  allowed  themselves 
time  to  dwell  as  fully  as  they  wished  on  the  probable 
effect  of  the  proposed  dam  at  Wells'  Falls  on  the  river 
trade.  This  consists  mainly  now  of  lumber,  which,  in 
the  form  of  rafts,  is  floated  in  the  channel  of  the  river 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  supply  of  the 
down  river  counties.  The  committee  have  been  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  with  some  precision,  If  only  by  estimate, 
the  annual  amount  of  the  Delaware  lumber  trade.  It 
is,  however,  scarciely  appreciable.  It  it  estimated  that 
the  county  of  Wayne  alone,  in  a  single  year  has  sent 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  The  counties  of  Northampton,  Pike,  Wayne, 
Luzerne  and  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Sulli- 
van, Delaware,  Broome,  Chenango  and  Otsego  coun- 
ties, in  New  York,  supply  nearly  all  the  lumber  that 
descends  the  river.  In  some  of  the  New  York  counties 
Sulliv-an  especially,  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  own 
extensive  lumber  tracts,  the  value  of  which  mainly  de- 
pends on  a  free  "  river  avenue"  to  market.  The  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  who  live  upon  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Delaware,  have  gone  into  a  rough  and  for  farm- 
ing purposes  a  sterile  country.  They  are  emphatically 
an  industrious  and  enterprising  population.  In  full  con- 
fidence in  their  rights,  pre-existent  to  any  compact,  and 
in  the  plighted  faith  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
in  the  agreement  of  1783,  they  have  purchased  land, 
have  undergone  all  the  hardships  incident  to  the  first 
settlement  of  a  wilderness,  and  they  now  ask  that  the 
great  highway  which  nature  has  given  them,  may  not 
be  impeded,  for  remote,  uncertain,  and  speculative  ad- 
vantages to  others. 

The  committtee  are  aware  that  some  of  the  engineers 
"  who  have  examined  the  river  at  its  different  points, 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  dam  and  sluice,  as 
proposed,  woidd  benefit  rather  than  impede  the  de- 
scending navigation.  To  this  opinion  Is  opposed  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  all  the  practical  watermen  who~ 
have  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  In  their  own 
body,  the  committee  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
share  of  practical  experience,  which  they  have  readily 
consulted;  and  for  the  following  view  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  on  the  faith  of  that  practical  experience,  the 
committee  are  willingly  responsible: — 

The  proposed  dam,  placed  as  contemplated,  will  be 
about  forty  rods  above  the  entering  of  the  falls,  or  wh&i 
is  termed  by  the  raftmen  and  boatmen,  the  Jersey  en- 
tering rock."  At  this  place  in  the  falls  the  water 
"  rushes  impetuously"  over  a  ledge  of  l-ocks.  Near  at 
the  entrance  there  is  in  low  water,  or  a  common  freshet, 
barely  room  for  a  raft  of  lumber  of  thirty  feet  in  width 
to  pass.    The  greatest  difficulty  is,  that  rafts  approach 


this  place  in  the  falls  with  too  much  rapidity  now,  and 
it  requires  the  most  experienced  men  to  run  a  raft  or 
boat  through  them  with  safety.  If  these  then  are  the 
facts,  the  effect  of  a  dam  so  near  the  head  of  the  falls 
will  be  to  Increase  the  velocity  of  the  descending  craft 
in  a  four  fold  proportion,  and  consequently  an  increas- 
ed dlflSculty  of  navigating  the  raft,  ark  or  boat,  with 
additional  risk.  It  is  urged  by  many  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced watermen  that  a  dam  cannot  be  built  on  as  for- 
midable a  stream  as  the  Delaware  which  can  be  passed 
by  rafts  or  boats  with  any  safety  from  the  centre  of  the 
dam.  It  is  well  known  by  raftmen  that  a  dam  cannot 
be  built  at  the  head  of  a  falls,  and  a  sluice  left  in  the 
centre  which  will  regulate  the  current  of  the  river 
below,  or  which  shall  direct  the  current  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  a  given  point.  The  tendency  of  water  to  pre- 
serve a  level — the  force  with  which  it  passes  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  however  gentle,  where  an  unusual  quan- 
tity is  forced  down,  and  the  difference  of  the  course  of 
the  current  as  the  water  is  higher  or  lower — all  go  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  proposed  dam  would  in- 
crease the  present  difficulty  of  entering  Wells'  Falls, 
if  not  entirely  destroy  the  descending  navigation.  One 
other  effect  of  the  dam  must  not  be  lost  sight  of — the 
probable  destruction  of  the  shad  fisheries,  which  the 
committee  honestly  believe  would  be  one  of  the  first 
consequences  of  the  erection  of  the  dam. 

On  the  whole,  in  examination  of  this  compact,  as  will 
be  easily  believed,  the  committee  felt  a  strong  anxiety, 
putting  aside  their  other  scruples,  to  confirm  the  agree- 
ment if  posible-  They  fully  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  some  action  on  the  subject,  knowing  as  they  do, 
how  strong  the  inducements  are  to  agree  upon  some 
terms  for  the  mutual  use  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  it  has  been  with  sincere  reluctance  that 
the}'  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  compact,  on  its  merits  as  well  as  in  its  formsj 
ought  not  to  be  confirmed.  To  say  that  the  interests 
of  Peimsylvania  have  been  sacrificed,  would  be  to  im- 
pute motives  to  those  who  have  sanctioned  the  arrange- 
ment, such  as  this  committee  would  be  the  last  to  attri- 
bute; but  to  say  that  inadequate  information,  or  preci- 
pitate action,  has  led  to  a  decision  by  which  those  inter- 
ests would  be  destroyed,  is  no  more  than  the  simple 
truth,  as  it  appears  to  the  committee.  The  attitude  of 
Pennsylvania  ought  never  to  be  that  of  a  suppliant  to 
her  sister  state,  still  less  ought  she  to  join  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  rights  of  the  absent  and  unheard. 
She  ought  not  even  to  be  suspected.  Her  state-rights 
are  the  rights  of  an  honest,  and  in  honesiy,  a  fearless 
state.  Her  intei-ests  are  strictly  consistent  with  those 
rights,  and  while  the  committee  have,  as  they  have  al- 
ready stated,  been  anxious  to  withhold  approval  to  even 
an  apparent  departure  from  her  principles,  they  have 
found  in  this  agreement  little  thut  secures  or  protects 
her  well  ascertained  and  dearest  interests. 

The  committee,  therefore,  unanimously  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  '1  hat  it  Is  inexpedient  to  ratify  the  com- 
pact executed  on  the  22d  November,  1834,  between 
the  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware. — [For  numerous  documents  on  this  subject, 
see  Register  Vol,  III-  Vol,  IV.  page  365,  Vol.  V.  p.  88, 
Vol.  VIH,  p,  232,  366,  Vol.  IX.  p.  119,  Vol.  X.  p.  119. 
&c.]   

THE  WEATHER. 

Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  in  Chestnut  street,  near 
the  Mint. 

Feb.  1,  at  6  in  the  morning,  Mercury  stood  at  30. 
Feb.  2,  do  do  at  22 

Feb.  3,  do  do  at  18 

Feb.  4,  do  do  at  14 


On  Wednesday  last  there  were  twenty-four  steamers 
at  Pittsburg,  most  of  which  were  either  unloading  or 
loading. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 
Extract  fiom  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  Slate  Capital— Ilarrislurg,  Pennsylvania. 

Bt  James  Woight,  Librarian.      -  _ 
JANUARY,  1835. 
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STATE  OF  THE  W  EATHER. 


THERVlOMETEk 


BAKUME  1  ER. 


Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesd, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Mond.iy, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 


29.60 

62 
95 
30.10 
29.96 
95 
30.00 
29.95 
95 
97 
80 
80 
70 
42 
58 
40 
83 
80 
80 
62 
6, 
36 
63 
30.06 
29.84 
47 
56 
40 
93 
55 
13 


61 

62 
30.00 
10 
96 
92 
30.00 
95 
95 
97 
80 
78 
66 
40 
51 
44 
85 
80 
76 
62 
44 
41 
68 
7 
74 
41 
58 
50 
93 
43 
13 


62 
62 

30.00 
8 
90 
92 

50.00 
95 
95 
97 
80 
74 
65 
42 
43 
54 
86 
77 
75 
62 
36 
50 
76 
7 
60 
34 
55 
67 
88 
38 
15 


29.61 
6 

98 
30.09 
29.94 
13 
30.00 
29.95 
95 
97 
80 
77 
67 
41 
51 
46 
85 
79 
77 
62 
48 
42 
69 
30.07'. 
29.73 
41 
56 
52 
91 
45 
14 


Brisk. 
Moderate 


ISE  Moderate. 
'NNW 
NNW  " 
NNW  " 
NNW  " 
NNW 
NNW 
NNW 
NNW 
NNW 
NNW 
SE 

E  " 
W  " 
B 

W  Brisk. 
W  Moderate. 
N  .  '« 

B  " 
NE  " 
IB  " 
|W  Brisk. 
W 

E  Moderate. 
E  " 
NE  " 
SE  " 

NW  Blustering. 
E  Moderate. 
E 

SW  Blustering. 


Clear — Cloudy. 
Clear — Cloudy. 
Clear  day. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do,    do.  \ 
do.  do, 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 
Clear—  Cloudy. 
Lightly  cloudy. 
Rain — Lightly  cloudy. 
Fog—Sun  &  clouds — Rain  at  n't 
Cloudy  day. 

do.  do. 
Cloudy — Clear. 
Sun  8c  Clouds. 

do.  do. 
"loudy — rain  in  tlie  evening. 
Clear  day. 
do .  do. 
do.do  . 
Rainy  day. 

Foggy  day — Rain  at  night. 
Sun  &.  Clouds. 

do.  do. 
Clear — Cloudy — rain  at  night. 
Rainy  day  8c  log — hea'y  r'natn't 
Cloudy  day. 


Thermometer. 


Maximum  on  the  27ih, 
Minimum  on  the  5th, 
Difference, 
Mean, 

•  Below  zero. 


46 
5 
41 

30 


Barometer. 


Maximum  on  tire  4th, 
Minimum  on  the  3l!>t, 
Difference, 
Mean, 


30.09  inches. 
29.14 
00.95  " 
29  71 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

PiTTSBcnn  Two  more  very  important  steps  are 

about  to  be  made  in  the  advancement  of  our  city  to 
that  eminence  which  it  is  destined  to  attain.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  our  advertising  columns,  that  a  daily  line  of 
steamboats  will  commence  running  from  this  city  to 
Louisville,  on  Monday,  the  23d  uf  February  next.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  Western  Transportation  Com- 
panv  are  making  arrangement,  for  the  speedy  convey- 
ance of  passengers,  in  comfortable  boats,  from  Fhil  ide'- 
phia  to  this  place.  These  improvements  in  our  travel- 
ing conveniences  are  both  very  important,  and  will 
greatly  increase  the  resort  to  our  city  by  travelers  both 
on  business  and  pleasure.  They  will  also,  no  doubt, 
draw  a  vastly  larger  amount  of  merchandise  and  pro- 
duce in  this  direction. 

If  the  arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of  a  steam 


boat  every  day  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M  ,  is  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be,  traveling  from 
Philadelphia,  or  any  eastern  city,  to  any  place  along  the 
Ohio,  will  be  greatly  expedited,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary to  make  the  trip  can  be  readily  estimated  before- 
hE,nd. 

It  has  been  a  sore  grievance  to  travelers,  on  the 
western  waters,  that  there  was  no  dependance  to  be 
placed  upon  any  assurances  that  steam  boats  would 
start  at  any  particular  hour.  The  commencement 
of  a  daily  line  will  at  once  remove  this  source  oi  annoy- 
ance. 

The  enterprising  projectors  of  this  Improvement 
in  our  facilities  for  traveling,  merit,  and  will  no 
doubt  receive,  substantial  evidences  of  public  approba- 
tion. 


1835  ] 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 
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PBNNSYLVANrA  CANAL  FROM  COLUMBIA  TO 
THE  MARYLAND  LINE, 

Petition  for  the  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  Line — Read  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  January  12,  1835,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

PETITION, 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  respectfully  represents: 

That  the  chain  of  internal  improvement  now  provid- 
ed for  by  law,  when  completed,  will  still  leave  this 
section  of  country,  admitted  to  bethe  richest  in  mineral 
productions  within  the  Commonwealth,  without  that 
means  of  communication  with  a  market,  of  uniform 
construction,  which  the  nature  of  its  products  demands. 
The  vast  fields  of  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  on 
the  West  and  North  Branches  of  our  river,  to  enable 
them  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  require  a  connected 
canal  navigation  from  their  respective  localities  to  tide 
water.  Without  this  they  cannot  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  mines  of  the  same  material.situated  upon 
the  waters  connecting  with  the  Delaware,  and  conse- 
quently the  immense  wealth  now  emboweled  in  the 
I     earth,  in  those  quarters,  must  continue  inactive. 

Large  calculations  are  made  in  your  Treasurer's  an- 
nual report,  of  the  future  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  Branch  Canals.  You  are  informed  that  "  the  North 
Branch  canal  now  reaches  the  heart  of  the  immense 
coal  region,  co-extensive  with  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Wyoming.  In  the  extent  and  quality  of  coal  in  the 
facilities  of  mining  and  transportation,  the  valley  of  the 
Wyoming  is  considered  to  possess  advantages  superior 
to  any  region  of  the  State,"and  that  "the  West  Branch 
Canal  passes  along  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  dis  ■ 
tricts  of  the  State;  when  completed  to  its  point  of  des- 
tination, it  will  afford  means  of  transportation  to  the 
most  extensive  manufactories  of  iron  in  the  State;  and 
will  open  a  new  source  of  wealth,  in  the  inexhaustible 
mines  of  Bituminous  coal,  bordering  on  the  Susquehan- 
na. That  a  company  of  rich  capitalists  of  this  and  other 
States,  have  already  made  large  investments  in  this 
region,  and  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  cokes,tlie 
value  of  which,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  is  found  to 
be  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  26:|^,  compared  with  the 
usual  fuel,  in  favor  of  the  former."  The  same  report 
also  informs  you  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  towns  watered  by  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  will  contribute  to  the  consumption  of  the 
Susquehanna  coal;  and  we  add  our  hope  that  the  iron 
works,  steam  boats,  and  machinery  of  all  descriptions 
I  propelled  by  steam,  of  that  region,  will  also  speedily 
be  supplied  with  the  coke  and  bituminous  coal  of  the 
West  Branch.  "  When  such  an  event  takes  places," 
(we  again  quote  from  th^e  report)  "  this  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  will  form  an  advantageous  compari- 
son with  the  productiveness  of  the  Schuylkill  naviga- 
tion." 'I'he  v.alue  of  the  latter  may  be  calculated  from 
the  price  of  its  stock,  which  now  sells  for  ^120,  for 
§100  paid.  Yet  is  this  but  in  its  infancy,  and  its  pre- 
sent compared  with  its  prospective  operations,  are  in- 
significant, as  we  shall  show. 

The  value  of  these  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  thus  anticipated,  however,  must  depend  on  its 
extension  to  tide  water,  eitlier  by  the  further  exertions 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  that  purpose.or  by  individual 
capital.  The  coal  of  these  waters,  can  never  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation,  when  to  this  shall  be  added 
the  loss,  delay,  and  necessary  charges  of  a  transfer  of 
loadmg  fron.  a  canal  to  a  rail  road.  The  Union  canal 
will  never  be  able  to  carry  off  more  than  the  agrlcultu- 
.  ral  products  of  the  country,  if  sufficient  for  that.  The 
products  of  the  forest  and  mines  must  seek  some  other 
course  to  market,  and  no  other  is  deemed  at  once  safe 


and  adequate,  but  that  of  a  continuation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  line. — 
IJntilthisbe  accomplished  the  whole  lumber  and  coal 
of  the  Susquehanna,  destined  for  the  Chesapeake  mar- 
kets will  pursue  the  precarious,  and  very  often  ruinous 
channel  of  the  river.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
comparatively  little  of  the  mineral  will  be  sent.  The 
coal  business  to  be  profitable,  must  be  regular,  and 
cannot  be  successfully  conducted  while  dependant  on 
the  freshets  of  the  Susquehanna  for  a  highway  to 
market. 

To  Pennsylvania  will  the  whole  Sea  board  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  many  years,  the  West  India 
Islands,  be  tributary  for  their  fuel;  and  when  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  coal  trade  elsewhere  is  con- 
sidered, the  policy  of  giving  extension  to  it  here,  by 
every  practicable  means,  admits  of  no  possible  doubt. 
A  few  facts  will  illustrate  this.  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, Glasgow,  Leeds,  &,c.  owe  their  comparative  ad- 
vancement and  importance  to  the  great  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  fuel  at  those  places.  From  similar  causes, 
similar  effects  will  result,  and  it  will  necessarily  follow 
that  the  great  manufacturing  capital  of  the  United 
States,  will  centre  in  those  situations,  which  will  afford 
the  greatest  facilities  in  procuring  the  same  indispensa- 
ble material.  Pennsylvania  is,  therefore,  its  natural 
locality;  and  of  this  we  have  evidence  in  the  multipli- 
cation  of  manufactures  at  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  these  cities  within  a  few  years 
past. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  importation  of  coal  into  Lon- 
don alone,  amounted  to  1,541,000  chaldrons  of  36 
bushels  each;  and  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
same  year,  the  consumption  is  stated  to  be  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  15,580,000  Ions,  exclusive  of  ex- 
portation. On  the  Tine  and  Wier,  about  21,000  hands 
are  employed  in  digging  and  delivering  it  to  the  ships 
on  the  rivers,  and  about  15,000  seamen  are  employed 
in  transporiing  it  to  various  parts.  These  facts  disclose 
how  inconsiderable  the  business  is  yet  in  this  country. 
The  whole  amount  of  coal  forwarded  to  market  fi-om 
the  Schuylkill,  Lehitjh  and  Lackawanna,  the  present 
season,  (26th  December,  1834,)  is  but  379,000  tons, 
and  this  exceeds  the  amount  of  last  year  by  about 
200,000.  But  the  facts  of  the  English  coal  trade  also 
discloses  the  immense  results  that  may  be  anticipated, 
of  our  own,  if  duly  fostered  and  elicited.  In  addition 
to  the  permanency  and  cheapness,  that  will  be  ulti- 
mately secured  to  our  manufactures,  by  its  means, 
with,  or  perhaps  without,  the  protection  hereto  afford- 
ed them,  by  the  Tariff,  and  the  vast  demand  for  labour 
in  the  various  employments  of  the  trade;  an  incalculable 
increase  will  be  made  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
country,  and  a  nursery  for  seamen  created  that  will 
give  stability  to  the  Navy  of  the  Union.  The  coal  trade 
of  England  supplies  more  seamen  to  the  navy,  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  coasting  trade  of  that  country. 

But  we  beg  leave  to  pursue  this  subject  further — ■ 
The  pig  iron  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
year  1831,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  New 
York  convention  by  th«  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  amounted  to  191,536  tons,  the  imports  of  the 
same  year  were,  33,000  tons,  the  amount  consumed 
therefore,  in  the  United  States  in  that  year,  whs  more 
than  226,000  tons.  The  estimate,  in  England,  where 
iron  is  manufactured  by  coke,  is  four  tons  of  co.al  to 
the  production  of  one  ton  of  this  description  of  iron.— 
VVe  suppose  that  there  is  an  existing  annual  demand 
for  100,000  tons, of  the  cheaper  iron  prepared  by  coke, 
for  rail  roads,  other  public  improvements  and  the  va- 
rious uses  to  which  this  kind  of  iron  is  applied;  and 
that  if  facilities  existed  in  obtaining  it,  a  consumption 
of  not  less  than  400,000  tons  of  the  West  Branch  bi- 
tuminous coal  wotdd  very  shorly  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacture  of  iron  alone.  We  are  now  dependant  on 
England  for  iron  for  our  rail  roads,  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  all  the  materials  in  superabundance  for  its  manu- 
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factures,  yet  obtains  her  supply  from  abroad.  In  Ma- 
ryland, ihe  Eastern  part  of"  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  New  Jersey,  many  extensive  iron  works  are  in 
operation  wliich  could  be  supplied  with  fuel,  from  the 
mines,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  an  uninterrupted  canal 
navigation,  than  they  are  at  present.  But  a  regular 
supply  would  be  indispensable  to  induce  the  adapta- 
tion of  furnaces  to  a  changje  of  fuel.  If  this  means  of 
transportation  were  completed,  the  supply  would  be 
regular,  and  an  article,  alike  indispensable  in  joeacc  one? 
war  would  by  the  reduction  of  price  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  competition. 

The  fuel  consumed  by  steamboats,  is  estimated  at 
one  cord  of  wood  per  day,  for  every  twelve  tons  bur- 
then- On  tlie  western  waters  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  1829,  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  vessels  in  actual  employment,  is  stated  to  be 
about  35,000  tons,  and  which  therefore  required  2,917 
cords  of  wood  every  24  hours.  If  an  equal  amount  of 
tonnage  in  steam  vessels  exist  on  the  seaboard,  and  the 
waters  in  connection  therewith, and  which  v/e  will  sup- 
pose to  be  the  case,  estimating  one  ton  of  coal  to  be 
equal  to  nearly  three  cords  of  wood,  the  consumption 
would  amount  to  1,000  tons  per  day,  if  coal  were  used 
in  steamboats  alone — and  this  for  nine  months  in  the 
year  would  amount  to  270,000  tons!  Very  nearly  equal 
to  three  fourths  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  mines 
carried  to  market  the  last  year. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  no  one  of  our  cities  is 
universal.  It  is  rarely  used  in  kitchens  even  in  Phila- 
delphia- But  wood  is  a  much  more  expensive  fuel, 
and  will  necessarily  be  superseded  in  use  by  the  ciieap- 
er.  In  the  city  of  London,  the  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed in  1828  calculating  30  bushels  to  the  ton,  was 
1,849,200  tons.  The  population  of  that  city  was  then 
about  1,208,000,  the  consumption  tlierefore  was  more 
than  a  ton  and  a  half  to  an  inhabitant.  Tiie  population 
of  Philadelphia  is  now  about  170,000,  and  at  the  Lon- 
don rate  of  consumption  would  require  255,000  tons, 
more  than  double  the  estimated  consumption  of  the 
present  year. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate to  suppose,  that  there  are  a  million  of  population 
along  the  seaboard  of  the  several  States,  who  would 
at  tliis  day  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  burn  coal  in 
preference  to  any  other  fuel,  if  it  could  be  liad — and 
that  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  supply,  alone  pre- 
vents the  consumption  of  a  million  of  tons. 

We  would  ask,  why  it  is  that  the  Councils  of  the 
City  of  New  Yoi-k,  have  petitioned  Congress  to  abolish 
the  duty  on  coal?  Certainly  not  from  liostility  to  Penn- 
sylvania, but  because  the  enlarged  and  increasing  con- 
sumption requires  a  larger  supply  than  we  have  the 
means  of  furnishing  to  them.  We  sliould  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  other  cities,  not  interested  in  the  mineral, 
were  to  pursue  a  similar  course.  Let  us  prevent  them 
by  extending  our  means,  and  furnishing  all  they  re- 
quire. 

Besides  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  another 
consequence  of  the  opening  the  mines  on  the  branches 
will  be,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  lands  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  by  creating  a  market  for  agricultural 
products,  and  causing  their  settlement  and  -  improve- 
ment. Immense  bodies  of  land  in  the  coal  regions,  on 
either  branch,  fit  for  culture,  lie  waste,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  the  community  is  deeply  interested. 
Mauch  Chunk  and  Pottsville  consume  a  large  portion 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  borders  of  the  Susque- 
hanna; and  if  a  canal  extended  to  tide  water,  should 
give  rise  to  similar  establishments  on  the  branches,  in 
situations  equally  inviting  them,  the  demand  for  tlie 
produce  of  the  farmer  would  be  doubled,  and  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  State  rapidly  teem 
with  population. 

And  when  we  consider  the  number  of  merchants, 
factors,  clerks  and  agents  of  various  kinds,  that  would 
be  reqiiired  in  the  transactions  of  an  extensive  trade  in 


this  single  product  of  our  State,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  artists,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  the 
construction  of  rail  roads,  and  the  various  machinery 
used  in  and  about  the  mines;  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible to  fornt  an  estimate  of  the  advantages  that  must 
ultimately,  and  we  trust,  shortly,  result  from  its  en- 
largement to  the  extent  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. 

In  short,  the  minerals  of  Pennsylvania  liave  placed 
in  her  power  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  more  nu- 
merous population,  more  abundant  inducements  to  the 
establishment  of  every  species  of  manufacture,  and  the 
materials  of  a  more  enlarged  commerce  than  exist 
within  the  limits  of  any  territory  of  equal  extent,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  she  will  not  avail  herself  of 
these  advantages,  and  be  content  to  remain  less  than 
the  first  state  in  the  Union,  the  fault  will  be  her  own, 

A  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts  and  argu- 
ments, convinces  your  petitioners,  that  all  the  channels 
of  communication  which  it  may  be  practicable  for  Penn- 
sylvania, to  open  with  the  seaboard, from  the  coal  fields 
within  her  limits,  will  not  be  adequate  to  aflTord  a  sup- 
ply tor  years  to  come,  commensurate  with  the  demand, 
and  they  are  not  less  convinced  that  an  extension  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  from  Columbia  to  tide  water, 
would,  in  brief  time,  be  the  means  of  doubling  the 
supply  to  be  obtained  from  all  other  quarters.  Wealth 
and  prosperity  would  be  returned  into  the  interior  of  the 
State,  by  the  same  channel  in  exchange  for  a  material, 
which  without  this  medium  of  transportation  to  a  mar- 
ket, must  remain  unproductive  and  useless.  They, 
therefore,  pray  your  honorable  bodies  to  extend  the 
Pennsylvaiiia.canal  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  line, 
or  if  that  measure  shall  not  be  deemed  expedient  at  this 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth,  then  to  incor- 
porate a  company  to  form  a  canal  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  to  unite  with  the 
same  at  Columbia,  and  to  be  extended  thence  to  the 
Marvland  line,  reserving  the  right  in  the  common- 
wealth to  purchase  the  same  from  btockholders, 
after  tliirty  years  from  the  time  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, provided  that  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
sums  subscribed  and  paid  together  with  six  per  cent, 
interest  thereon,  per  annum,  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
holders  of  the  stock. 

And  they  will  pray,  5cc. 


CHARITY  SCHOOLS. 

Annual  Report  of  tlie  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
Charily  Schools,  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Treasurer,  January  6,  1835. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment 
and  Support  of  Charity  Schools,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  annual  report,  there  vr'ere 
510  children  in  the  Schools,  viz:  260  boys,  and  250 
girls.  During  the  present  year,  there  have  been  ad- 
mitted 201  boys,  and  238  girls;  and  162  boys,  and  225 
girls  have  left  the  scliool.  The  aggregate  number  of 
scholars  at  this  time  is  483,  of  which  230  are  boys,  and 
253  girls.  Of  the  present  condition  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Society,  the  following  statement  furnishes  a  brief 
view,  viz:  In  the  school  for  the  higher  branches,taught 
by  Z.  D.  Brazier,  there  are  45  boys  instructed  in  En- 
glish Grammar,  Geography,  with  the  use  of  maps  and 
globes.  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  Arithmetic,  including  the  mathematics. — 
In  the  primary  school,  in  charge  of  Joseph  W.  Roberts, 
there  are  185  boys,  all  of  whom  read,  70  \\v\\e  on  pa- 
per, 116  cypher;  the  more  advanced  scholars  beinj 
transferred  to  the  high  school,  as  vacancies  occur  in 
that  department. 

In  the  literary  department  of  tlie  girls  school,  under 
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care  of  Margaret  Bonsall,  there  are  253  pupils;  of 
which  number  224  read,  100  write  on  paper,  129  cy- 
pher, and  28  are  learning'  geography.  The  sewing 
department,  in  cliarge  of  Hannah  Smith,  is  composed 
of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  girls,  taken 
in  rotation  from  the  literary  apartment,  who  are  in- 
structed in  the  various  branches  of  needle  work;  and, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  attention  given  to  this  important 
branch  of  female  education,  it  may  be  stated,  that  du- 
ring the  past  year,  upwards  of  1,100  garments,  and 
other  pieces  of  work,  were  "commenced  and  finish- 
ed," besides  which,  numerous  articles  of  clothing,  &c. 
partly  made  by  the  children  at  their  homes,  were  com- 
pleted at  the  school. 

The  Managers  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  Schools  exhibits  a  degree  of 
order,  and  an  advancement,  alike  creditable  to  the 
(teachers  and  to  the  children  under  their  charge.  No 
branch  of  the  Institution  is  more  worthy  of  remark, 
ithanthe  schools  for  girls.  A  visit  to  these  schools, 
and  to  the  boys'  departments,  cannot  fall  to  be  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  any  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Libr.ary  belong  ng  to  the  Schools  has  been  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Board. 
In  a  report  just  received  from  that  committee,  it  is 
stated,that  "by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  Mana- 
gers and  others,  they  have  been  enabled,  during  the 
past  year,  to  add  to  the  library  -221  volumes,"  which, 
with  the  previous  collection,  makes  the  whole  number 
about  950  volumes,  carefully  selected,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  youthfid 
readers.  As  to  the  usefulness  of  this  library,  the 
experience  of  twenty  years  leaves  no  question.  Tiie 
committee  remark,  (on  the  assurance  of  teachers)  "  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  cliil  iren  to  obtain  books  to  read  has 
increased,  and  their  deprivation  of  them  seems  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  severe  punishments."  ^ 

Under  authority  of  the  Society,  the  M  inagers  have, 
purchased  a  lot  in  Kensington,  adjacent  to  the  ground 
whic'.i  they  previously  owned,  f  )r  the  sutn  of  ?314  50 
The  Kensington  property,  although  hitherto  unproduc- 
tive, will,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  that  district,  ultimately  yield  a  handsome  income. 

It  is  already  known  to  many  of  the  members,  that 
Paul  Beck,  junior,  one  of  the  most  benevolent  andpub- 
lic  spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  has  presented  to 
the  Society  a  large  brick  School  House,  with  the  lot 
on  which  it  is  erected,  situated  on  Catharlne.near  Sixth 
street,  in  Moyamensing,  for  the  purposes  of  gratuitous 
education. 

A  deed  for  the  property  has  been  executed  and  put 
on  record,  and  the  policy  of  insurance  on  the  building 
has  by  the  donor,  been  transferred  to  the  Society — 
The  funds  of  the  Institution  being  insufficient  at  pre- 
sent to  maintain  any  other  schools  than  those  they  now 
have  ill  operation,  the  Managers  are  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  will,  they  trust,  render  the  property  produc- 
tive, until  such  addition  to  their  funds  is  obtained,  as 
will  enable  them  to  support  a  school  therein. 

The  Managers  dt  em  it  due  to  the  memory  of  an  old 
and  worthy  associate,to  record  in  their  report  the  name 
of  the  late  John  G.  Simmons,  who  died  in  the  last  sum- 
mer, having  been  a  diligent  and  useful  member  of  the 
Board  for  twenty  three  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establisliment  and 
Support  of  Charity  Schools,  was  the  first  Institution 
incorporated  by  law,  for  the  sole  object  of  educating, 
gratis,  children  of  the  poor,  in  the  City  and  Liberties, 
"  without  regard  to  the  country  or  religion  of  their 
parents  or  friends."  Under  the  kind  providence  of 
Him  "  whose  heritage  children  are,"  its  affairs  have 
thus  far  prospered,  and  more  than  10,000  pupils  have 
partaken  of  the  benefit  of  its  Schools. 

Extensive  public  provision  being  now  made  for  the 
free  instruction  of  indigent  youth,  this  Society  has  of 
course,  lost  its  novelty.  The  field  of  labour  is,  however, 
still  so  ample, that  by  the  care  and  attention  of  its  mem- 
VoL.  XV.  14 


hers,  much  good  remains  to  be  done  in  the  faithful 
employment  of  the  funds  committed  to  their  trust. 
By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

RICHARD  OAKFORD,  Chairman. 
Jon5r  B.  Ellison,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  26,  1834- ' 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment  and 
Support  of  Charity  Schools. 

The  Treasurer  respectfully  annexes  his  annual  state- 


ment for  the  past  year. 
Received  from  members,  less  commissions 

for  collecting,  gl61  40 

Interest  received  this  year,  1,329  36 

Rents, less  Repairs,  520  58 

Ground  Rent,  Jcihn  Evans's  Legacy,  36  00 

Library  Share,  less  yearly  tax,      ,  1  GO 

Bonds  paid  in,                                       -  1,653  00 

Union  Canal  Share,  1?'4  56 

Five  copies  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  1  25 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  at  last  report,  264  25 


,f4,141  30 

Paid  Teachers  and  Expenses,  2,049  27 
Paid  for  Kensington  Properly,  314  50 
Paid  fur  Mortgage,  1,500  00 

  3,863  77 


Balance  due  the  Society,  ^277  53 

The  Treasurer  in  i)resenting  his  annual  statement 
to  the  Society,  informs  them  that  the  Interest  and 
Rents  are  all  collected  (except  twenty  dollars  of  back 
rejit.)  The  Kensington  property  yet  remains  without 
his  having  any  knowledge  of  any  thing  having  been 
received  from  it  the  past  year. 

GF.d  PETERSON,  Treasurer. 

Philadelphia,  1  mo.  6ih,  1835. 


COAL  TRADE. 
All  facts  and  statements  connected  with  our  coal 
trade,  are  now  matters  of  great  interest  to  the  puVilic: 
and  the  grovi/th  and  progress  of  this  important  branch 
of  public  industry,  has  always  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  editor.  To  this  trade  in  its  various  brandies, 
our  city  and  state  must  hereafter  look  for  the  full  dis- 
play of  her  great  and  inexhaustible  resources.  We  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  following  authentic  statements 
rendered  to  our  Legislature  by  two  of  the  Coal  Com- 
panies, handed  to  us  for  publication,  by  a  subscriber, 
with  a  promise  that  he  will  add  in  our  next,  that  of 
the  Lycoming  Coal  Company — all  reported  in  com- 
pliance with  their  acts  of  Incorporation. 

In  compliance  with  the  Acts  Incorporating  the  Dela- 
ware Coal  Company,  the  following  statements  are 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  "  showing  the  amount 
of  their  Capital  actually  paid  into  the  funds  of  the 
Company,  the  sums  expended,  and  the  profits  Within 
the  year,  and  the  amount  of  Dividends  declared 
within  each  year," 

Statement  of  the  Business  of  the  Delaware  Cnal  Compa- 
ny,from  November  30,  1833,  to  November  29,  1834. 

Ila- 

To  Coal  on  hand  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  its  way 
down  the  Canal,  Nov. 
30,  1833, toll  &.  freight 
charged,  estim'd  quan- 
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tity,  3,237  tons,  valued 
$3  50  per  ton,  ^11,329  50 

To  36  Canal  boats,  at  valua- 
tion Nov.  30,  1833,  _  9,728  16 
Personal  property  per  in- 
ventory and  valuation, 
November  30,  1833,  in 
Schuylkill  county  and 
Philadelphia,  viz-  rail 
road  and  mine  wagons, 
horses, mules,  iroPjlum- 
ber,  mining  tools,8cc,    12,338  75 

Mining  and  hauling  Coal 
to  Mount  Carbon,  25,- 
221  tons,  10  cwt.  20,866  61 

Rail  road  tolls  on  ditto, to 

Mount  Carbon,  3,301  20 

Canal  tolls  and  freight  on 
ditto,  from  Ihence  to 
Philadelphia,  50,248  14 

Wharf  and  contingent  ex- 
penses, taxes,  salaries, 
personal  property  pur- 
chased, and  improve- 
ments made  in  Schuyl- 
kill county,  deducting 
rents  received,balance,    3,963  14 

Wharf  and  office  rent,sa!arles,labour, 
hauling  coal,  contingent  expenses, 
and  personal  property  purchased 
in  Philadelphia,  &c.  &.C. 

Balance  of  interest  account  and  dis- 
counts, 

Balance  carried  to  credit  of  piofit  and 
loss, 


g33,396  41 


Add  credits  to  profits 
and  loss,  from  Novem- 
ber 30,  1833,  to  Nov. 
29,  1834, 


911 


78,379  09 

10,259  73 
5,708  71 
28,093  94 


Cn. 


^155,837  88 


By 


Retail  and  cargo  sales  and  shipment 

of  25,999  tons  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  coal,  gl26,292  32 

By  coal  on  hand  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  its  way 
down  the  canal  Nov. 
29,  1834,  (toll  and 
freight  charg-ed)  esti- 
mated quantities,  2,413 
tons  valued  at  $3  50 
per  ton,  ^8,445  50 

35  Canal  boats  per  in- 
ventory and  valuation,    9,178  45 

Personal  property  per  in- 
ventory and  valuation, 
November  29,  1834,  in 
Schuylkill  county  and 
Philadelphia,  viz.  rail 
road  and  mine  wagons, 
horses,mules,iron,  lum- 
ber, mining  tools,  &c.  11,921  61 

  29,545  56 


29,226  67 

deduct  paid  dividend  de- 
clared January  1834, 
six  per  cent.  on 
g5l49,750,  8,985 
do.  do.  July  do.  8,985 

"  state  tax  8  per  ct. 
on  ^17,970,  (di- 
vidends) 1,437  60 

 19,407  60 


gl55,837  88 


General  Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Delaware  Coal 
Company,  November  29,  1834. 
Dr. 

To  Capital  Stock  actually  paid  in — 

1,001  shares  at  $50  @50.050  00 
3,999     do       ^25       99,975  00 


5,000 

Loan,  certificates  and  balances  in  fa- 
vour of  sundry  persons. 

Profit  and  Loss,  balance 
per  statement  Novem- 
ber 30,  1833,  $28,315  36 


■  gl50,035  00 


95,392  88 


9,819  07 

Profit  and  loss,  balance 
per  statement  of  the 
l3usiness  of  the  compa- 
ny from  November  30, 

1833,  to  November-29, 

1834,  28,093  94 

37,913  01 

Deduct  placed  fo  cre- 
dit of  "  Reserve 
Fund,"  13,608  60 


24,304  41 
"  Reserve  Fund"  for  coal  mined, 

64,043  tons,  at  20  cents,  13,608  60 


$283,330  89 


Cb. 

By  Real  Estate  per  account  of  Novem- 

.      ber  30,  1833,     _  gl80,533  27 

Cash  balances  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Mount  Carbon,   5,451  92 

Coal  on  hand  in  Philadel- 
phia and  on  its  way 
down  the  canal,  Nov. 
29,  1834,  (toll  and 
freight  charged,)  esti- 
mated quantity,  2,413 
tons,  at  $3  50  per  ton,     8,445  50 

35  Canal  boats  perinven- 

tory  and  valuation,  9,178  45 

Personal  property  Schuyl- 
kill county  and  Phila- 
delphia, viz.  rail  road, 
mine  wagons,  horses, 
mules,  iron,  lumber, 
mining  tools,  8cc.  8cc. 
as  per  inventory  and 
valuation,  November 
29,  1834,       ^  11,921  61 


Balance  of  sales  and  shipments  and 
accounts  in  favour  of  the  Company, 


34,997  48 
67,800  14 
^283,330  89 


Profits  and  Loss,balance  Nov.29,  1834,   $24,304  41 


CiTi  OF  PnitADEiPHiA,  S.  S.  Personally  appeared 
before  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said 
city,  John  White,  President  of  theDelaware  Coal  Com- 
pany, who  being'  duly  swoni,  doth  depose  and  say  that 
the  above  statement  of  the  Business  of  the  Delaware 
Coal  Company,  from  the  30  November,  1833,  to  Nov. 
29,  1834,  and  the  General  Statement  of  the  Affairs  of 
the  Delaware  Coal  Company,  November  29,  1834,  ex- 
hibit ajust  and  true  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  said 
Company,  as  ihey  stood  on  its  books  on  the  29th  No- 
vember, 1834.  JOHN  WHITE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1835.  J.  BURDEN,  Alderman. 
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The  North  American  Coal  Company,  respectfully  be^  leave  io  present  to  the  Legislature  the  following  statements  m 
compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Conneauttee  Library  Company  in  the  county  of  Erie,  and  for  ot/ier  purposes,  and  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  Lycoming  dial  Company. 


No.  1.  The  Capitol  Stock, 
Except, 


No.  2. 


10,000  shares  at  $23  per  share, 
282  shares  equal  to 


g250,000 
7,050 


Giving,  9,718  shares  issued  equal  to  $242,950  all  of  which  have  been  p*<l 

in,  or  the  Stoclt  at  par  value  in  payment  for  the  coal  Lands,  now  held,  and  worked  by  the  Cojnpany. 

The  Expenditure  at  Pottsville  during'  the  year  ending 
the  31st  December,  1834,  in  the  mining  apparatus 
have  been  841,521  64  viz:  Paid  miners,       §22,344  62 

Canal  toll,  18,877  25 


Taxes  on  their  Coal  Lands, 


§41,221  87 
299  77 


§41,521  64 


1  No.  3. 


The  Company  have  mined  and  brought  down  19,861 
tons,  which  cost  on  board  the  Boats  at  the 
mines. 

The  Company's  Expenditure  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
year  ending  the  31st  December,  1834,  have  been, 
viz:  Freight  paid  on  their  own  hired  boats. 

Wharf  charges. 

Interest  on  Loans  on  notes  received  for  coal,  and  dis- 
counted, 
Rent  of  the  wharf  and  office. 
Salaries  to  the  officers, 


The  sales  and  the  shipments  during  the  year  ending 

31st  December,  1834,  have  been 
There  remains  on  the  wharf  of  the  Company, 


141,221  87 


19,098  55 
5,545  32 

5,488  05 
2,000  00 
2,604  00 


$75,957  79 


19,714  tons,  for     $95,895  11 
147  tons,  at  cost,      441  00 


19,861 


i,336  11 


From  the  sales  deduct  cost  above, 
Leaves  a  profit  to  the  Company  of 


75,957  79 
S20,378  32 


The  losses  sustained  this  year  have  been  §1,571  71.  i  j 

The  Company  at  this  date,  31st  December,  1834,  have  not  declared  a  dividend.       .         ,  ^ 
N.  B.  A  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  or  §1  per  share  on  the  business  of  the  Company  for  the  last  year,  was 
declared  on  13th  January,  inst.  T  M  B 

"Thir2nrday"f  £nu;ry,1835,  before  me  the  subscriber,one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said  city,  personally 
appeared  T.  M.  Bryan,  President  of  the  North  American  Coal  Company  who  "P°"  h'%°?;^'\'Jf- 
clared  that  the  foregoing  statements,  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  a  true  abstract  from  the  books  of  the  said 

Company.  T.  M.  BRYAN,  Prest  N.  A.  Coal  Company. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  of  January  1835. 

S.  BADGER,  Alderman. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
SERGEANT  TROTTER. 

Mr.  Craig:— 

In  my  travels  to  the  city,  a  few  days  ago.  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  bv  a  group  of  persons  assembled  near 
the  excavation,  in 'the  Northern  Liberties.  Upon  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  the  crowd,  I  discovered  the 
subject  to  be  that  oi  three  coffins,  which  presented  their 
ends,  and  appeared  perfectly  sound.  It  became  a  mat- 
ter of  some  curiosity  and  idle  speculations  to  all;  and 
many  were  the  conjectures  formed  as  to  whom  these 
rehcs  appertained;  until  a  learned  drayman,  (probably 
some  antiquarian,)  relieved  the  suspense  of  the  multi- 
tude, by  declaring  it  the  coffin  of  Sergeant  Trotter.— 
As  there  were  three  graves,  and  at  some  distance  from 
any  cemetery,  the  mystery  was  not  entirely  unveiled. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  us  who  this  Ser- 
geant Trotter  was.'  What  caused  his  execution?  and 
whether  this  spot  of  ground  was  formerly  a  place  of  ex- 


ecution (30  yards  S.  E.  of  Brunot's  factory.)  Know- 
ing you  to  be  an  old  residenter  of  the  place,  you  can, 
if  vou  please,  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  and 
oblige  A  STRANGER. 

Lawrenceville,  Sep.  6. 

The  above  note  was  received  on  the  day  after  its 
date,  but  we  were  not  then  able  to  reply  to  it.  We 
are,  it  is  true,  as  the  note  states,  a  pretty  "old  resident- 
er of  the  place,"  but  our  recollection  does  not  go  dis- 
tinctly back  to  the  execution  of  poor  Trotter.— We  did 
recollect  that  he  was  executed,  while  General  Wayne 
lay  here,  for  desertion;  we  recollect,  also,  that  great 
exertions  were  made  to  save  him;  it  was  alleged  that 
he  had  been  entrapped  into  the  service.  The  army  was 
about  entering  on  very  arduous  service,  and  the 
General  deemed  it  necessary  to  steel  his  heart  against 
all  intercession,  and  to  permit  the  execution  to  take 
place. 
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A  few  days  ag'o,  a  fi  iend,  some  years  oldei*  than  we 
are,  happened  to  see  this  note,  and  at  once  recollected 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  three  soldiers, 
at  the  very  spot  where  the  coffins  were  found. — Our 
friend  does  not  recollect  eitlu-r  the  names  or  the  of- 
fence of  the  sufferers.  He  also  states  that  Sergeant 
Trotter  was  executed  Jieaily  in  front  of  Lightcap's 
tavern,  in  Liberty  street. 

Wayne's  army  was  at  that  time  encamped  on  the 
beautiful  plitin  on  the  southeast  side  of  Libei  ty  street, 
and  extending  from  where  the  Episcopal  Church  now 
stands,  up  towards  the  canal. 


TOWN  MEETING. 


At  a  town  meeting  convened  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
9th  of  February,  1835,  at  the  District  Court  Room,  pur- 
suant to  the  following  notice, 

"The  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
are  requested  to  meet  at  the  District  Court  Room,  this 
day,  the  9lh  inst.  at  4  o'clock,  to  recommend  to  the 
County  Commissioners  and  City  Councils.the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  may  justily  the  Legislature  in  the 
choice  ot  Philadelphia,  as  the  future  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State:'' 

GEN.  ROBERT  PATTERSON,  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and  John  T  hompson,  Matthew  Newkirk, 
Joseph  Worrell  and  Elijah  Dallet,  Vice  Presidents,  and 
Jacob  Souder  and  James  C.  Biddle,  Secretaries. 

Mr.  George  M.  Dallas  opened  the  meeting,  and  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
acclamation. 

Whereas,  the  expediency  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
Government  has  become  a  subject  of  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature  of  this  Slate,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Representatives  of  the  People  may 
ultimately^determine  in  favor  of  a  change; — and  where- 
as, without  entertaining  towards  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Harrisburg  any  but  the  most  cordial  sentiments  of  res- 
pect, and  the  warmest  wishes  for  their  social  prosperity, 
we  may  convey  to  the  Geneial  Assembly,  the  public 
officers  and  agents,  the  hospitable  invitation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Philadelphia;— and  whereas,  in  relation  to 
a  topic  so  recently  submitted  for  consideration,  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  may  be  accepted  by  the  councils 
of  our  city  and  the  Commissioners  of  our  county,  as 
justly  and  impressively  indicating  the  general,  if  not 
universal  desire  and  judgment: — 

Resolved,  That  in  case  it  shall  be  deemed  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth; 
wise  and  expedient  to  remove  the  Seat  of  this  Govern- 
ment from  the  present  capitol,  the  citizens  of  Piiiladel- 
phia,  now  convened  in  town  meeting,  tender  to  all  the 
departments  of  that  Government,  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial,  whorn  that  removal  would  embrace, 
a  frank  invitation  to  this  place — with  an  assurance  that, 
in  returning  to  the  Home  of  the  Founder,  and  the  Hall 
of  Independence,  Itiey  will  be  greeted  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  district,  with  sincere  and  affectionate 
welcome. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully invoke  the  Councils  of  the  City  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  county  to  mature  and  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  may  strongly  manifest  the  ardent  hopes,  and  the 
liberal  dispositions  of  their  constituents  on  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  ihis  meeting  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Philadf  Iphia'would  approve  with 
cordiality  and  pride,  an  appropriation  of  any  one  of  their 
public  squares  to  the  accommodation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  erection  of  buildings  thereon,  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  the  sessions  ot  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  Departments  of  Official  business, and  the  assumption 
by  this  city  and  county,  in  relief  of  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  of  all  the  expense  necessarily  incident  to  trans- 
ferring and  establishing  the  Seat  of  Government  here. 


On  motion  of  Mr-  Dallas,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
President  of  the  meeting  cause  a  copy  ot  the  proceed- 
ins^s  to  be  furnished  to  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils of  the  City,  and  to  the  County  Commissioners. 

On  motion  of  B.  Chew,  Jr.  the  proceedings  were  or- 
dered to  be  published  in  all  the  newspapers. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  President. 
JoHJT  Thompson, 

Matthew  Newkikk,  I    ,r-     „  , 

>  Vice  Presidents. 
Elijah  Dailett,  j 

Joseph  Wokhkll,  J 

James  C.  Biddle, 
Jacob  Souder, 
Similar  meetings  have  been  held  in  Germantown  and 
Lancaster. 


Secretaries. 


DOY  GOODS  DEALERS. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — in  Con- 
gress assembled : — 

The  undersigned,  in  conformity  with  instructions 
from  the  Importers,  Auctioneers,  Commission  Mer- 
chants and  Traders  engaged  in  the  Dry  Goods  business 
in  Philadelphia,  after  repeated  meetings,  regularly  con- 
vened for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  set  forth  in 
this  Memorial,  respectfully  solicit  the  early  attention  of 
your  honorable  bodies  to  the  enactment  of  suitable  re- 
gulations to  establish  a  Standard  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures throughout  the  Union,  and  uniform  modes  of  ap- 
plying and  conforming  to  the  same. 

Your  Memorialists  are  induced  to  come  before  you- 
under  a  conviction,  from  experience,  that  speedy  legis- 
lation is  necessary  on  this  subject,  as  well  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  existing  laws,  as  for  the  advancement 
of  the  moral  welf  w'e  and.  widely  extending  commercial 
intei-ests  of  our  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Country, 

The  various  regulations  and  customs  existing  in  the 
several  Slates  of  the  Union,  uncontrolled  by  any  settled 
and  uniform  National  Standard,  whereby  irregularity 
in  weights  and  measures  might  be  checked,  are  neces- 
sarily productive  of  much  inconvenience  to  the  whole 
trading  community,  owing  to  the  differervt  and  fluctuat- 
ing modes  of  measurement  and  weight  in  different 
places  and  at  difJerent  times.  What  is  measure  in  one 
place,  and  on  one  side  of  a  river,  may  not  be  such,  and 
often  is  not,  in  another,  on  the  opposite  side.  Not 
only  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure  are  thus  at 
variance,  but  the  modes  of  administering  and  confoim- 
ing  to  them  vary  still  more,  and  until  the  National  Le- 
gislature .shall  adopt  and  enforce  the  necessary  laws  to 
equalize  and  define  a  standard  which  may  be  uniform 
and  permanent  in  its  operation,  your  Memorialists  see 
no  end  to  the  existing  evils,  but  deprecate  the  conse- 
quences as  promotive  of  those  corrupt  tendencies  which 
are  at^  variance  with  the  pi-inciples  of  justice  and  lead 
insensibly  to  fraud. 

Laws  recently  enacted  by  Congress  establishing  the 
standard  value  of  the  currency,  appear  to  your  Memo- 
rialists to  be  wholly  incomplete  in  their  operation,  un- 
less similar  regulations  be  established  for  defining  and 
enforcing  the  modes  of  measuring  those  articles  in  trade, 
of  the  value  of  which  the  currrency  is  only  the  repre- 
sentative. In  the  present  unsettled  state,  buyer  and 
seller  have  frequently  to  negotiate,  first,  what  shall  be 
weight  and  measure;  goods  transported  from  one  State 
to  another  have  constantly  to  be  re-weighed,  reguaged 
or  measured  anew,  and  discrepancies  and  misconstruc- 
tions varying  from  what  was  intended,  are  perpetu.ally 
occiirring  to  engender  collisions  highly  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  trade  and  dishonourable  to  our  national 
character. 

With  these  practical  views  of  the  subject,  which  your 
Memorialists  are  constrained  to  present  to  your  notice, 
and  without  attempting  further  to  particularize  the  evils 
under  which  our  citizens  h.ive  long  labored  Irom  the 
want  of  an  est.\blished  standard  for  regulating  these 
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paramount  concerns  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  un- 
dersigned, on  behalf  of  their  constituents,  earnestly  and 
respectfully  request  of  your  honourable  bodies,  such 
immediate  legislation  thereon,  as  in  your  wisdom  may 
appear  expedient. 

JOHN  A.  BROWN,  Chairman. 
David  S.  Browit,  Secretary. 

Of  the  meeting  of  the  Importers,  Auctioneers,  and 
Commission  Merchants  of  Philadelphia. 

MATTHEW  NEWKIHK,  Chairman. 

Richard  D.  Wood,  ?    „       ,  . 
,    Ti   T.  f  Secretaries. 

A.  R.  PEKKiisrs,  3 

Of  the  meetings  of  the  Merchants,  Traders,  and  Dry 
Good  Dealers  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  24,  1835. 


From  an  account  kept  by  Henry  F.  R.  V.  MoUvvitz, 
keeper  of  the  North  Mountain  Gate,  leading  from 
Loudon  to  M'Connellsburg,  on  the  Chambersburg  and 
Bedford  Turnpike,  it  appears  that  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1834,  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1834, 
there  passed  through  said  gate  — 


Broad  wheeled  wagons, 

6359—37,664 

horses. 

Narrow    do.  do. 

374—  1,483 

do. 

Single  horse,  do. 

1243—  1,245 

do. 

Two  horse,  do. 

779—  1,557 

do. 

Carriages, 

107—  214 

do. 

Gigs, 
Sleighs, 

153—  153 

do. 

12—  14 

do. 

Riding  horses. 
Heads  of  cattle. 

2,817 

6,475 

Heads  of  sheep. 

2,850 

Heads  of  Hogs, 

40 

Total  number  of  Broad  and 

narrow  wheele 

d 

transportation  wagons, 

6,733 

Total  number  of  horses, 

45,148 

Franklin 

liepos. 

BROWNSVILLE  CONVENTION. 

The  Committee  upon  the  Mineral,  Agricultural,  and 
Manufactured  products  of  the  Monongahela  region, 
reported  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
this  Convention  a  statement  of  the  manufactures  and 
other  business  of  the  section  of  country  interested  in 
the  contemplated  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  present,  as  the  result  of  tiieir  labors, 
the  annexed  statement: 

The  very  limited  time  allowed  your  committee-for 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  has  not  enabled  them  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  subject.  They  have  avoided  making 
any  statements  which  are  not  confirmed  either  by  the 
knowledge  of  Delegates  present,  or  supported  by 
authentic  data;  it  is  their  belief,  therefore,  that  any  im- 
perfections in  this  report  exist  in  undervaluing  rather 
than  oveiTating  the  manufacturing  and  other  interests  of 
the  Monongahela  region. 

On  reference  to  the  Statement  annexed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  manufactures  of  flour  and  other  grain, 
iron  and  nails,  paper,  glass,  salt,  wool,  cotton  and 
lumber— the  giowing  of  wool,  the  building  of  steam 
engines,  steam,  keel,  canal,  and  flat  boats,  amount  an- 
nually to  the  sum  of  two  millions  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

This  statement  may  appear  exaggerated,  even  to 
this  convention,  alihough  composed  of  individuals  resid- 
ing at  various  points  of  the  district  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. We  can  readily  imagine  that  very  few  are  pre- 
pared to  expect  this  result  of  our  inquiries — we  invite, 
however,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  report,  convinced  that 
,  a  more  deliberate  and  extended  inquiry  into  the  subject 
will  only  make  more  apparent  the  vast  importance  of  the 


proposed  improvement,  not  only  to  the  Monongahela 
region,  bnt  to  the  west  and  south-west  at  large. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  business  so  extensive 
has  been  cieated  and  continues  to  exist,  entirely  de- 
])endent  upon  a  precarious  river  navigation  for  indis- 
pensable supplies,  and  a  market  for  its  products,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  are 
incalculably  great.  Nature  has  indeed  munificently 
endowed  the  .Monongahela  region.  Our  inquiries  ex- 
tend from  Clarksburg,  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  over 
those  portions  of  the  various  counties  on  the  river  to  the 
environs  of  Pittsburg,  which,  on  the  completion  of  the 
proposed  improvement,  would  employ  tonnage  on  the 
river — and  throughout  this  district  the  climate  is  salu- 
brious, the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  fertile,  and  in  every 
direction  are  to  be  found  inexhaustible  mines  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  few  of  which  have  yet  been  opened  or 
wrought  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  in  many 
cases  this  coal  is  found  closely  adjacent  to  beds  of  iron 
ore.  We  cannot  affix  a  limit  beyond  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
of  this  region  may  not  extend  its  growth,  after  the  con- 
templated improvement  of  the  river  shall  have  secured 
to  these  interests  the  facilities  of  transportation  which 
alone  are  required  to  develope  fully  and  bring  into 
active  employment  the  boundless  resources  of  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  has  already  begun  to  languish  in  this 
section;  and,  if  not  yet  diminished,  it  is  clear  that  this 
interest  cannot  continue  to  flourish  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  manufacturer  may  deposit  his  blooms,  or  pig 
iron,  or  flour,  or  glass,  upon  the  shore;  the  contractor 
may  finish  the  building  of  his  boat — up  to  that  point, 
competing  successfully  with  those  located  on  more  na- 
vigai)le  waters;  and  yet  the  fruits  of  his  toil  may  be, 
month  after  month,  awaiting  the  uncertain  rise  of 
water,  until  contracts  are  violated,  and  he  is  thrown 
unseasonably,  upon  the  chances  of  a  market  already 
chiefly  supplied. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Howard,  communicated  to  Con- 
gress ifl  Api'il  last,  proves  that  the  improvement  in  the 
navigation  of  this  river,  from  Pittsburg  to  Brownsville, 
may  be  effected  at  a  cost  considerably  short  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  A  similar  sum,  it  is  believed, 
would  continue  the  work  as  high  as  Harrison  Co.,  Va. 
The  whole  sum  recjuired,  then,  to  complete  this  im- 
portant improvement  would  be  less  than  a  half  million 
of  dollars. 

Your  committee  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  great  be- 
nefits which  this  moderate  expenditure  of  public  money 
promises  to  dispense  fiir  and  wide,  will  insure  its  appro- 
priation. 

Staiement. 


Merchant  flour  mills. 

270  flour. 

^405, 000 

do.     do.  steam. 

30  do. 

267, 80C 

Steam  saw  mills, 

32  lumber, 

57,600 

Water  do. 

272  do. 

81,000 

Paper  mill, 

8  paper, 

190,000 

Salt  works. 

7  salt. 

30,000 

Woolen  factories. 

4 

95,000 

Cottim  do. 

2 

40,000 

Rolling  mills. 

2 

57,000 

Green  glass  works. 

12 

175,000 

Vial       do.  do. 

2 

40,000 

Blast  furnaces. 

12  500  tons  each. 

100,000 

Forges, 

7 

78,750 

Air  furnaces. 

4 

64,000 

Nails, 

1 

8,250 

Engines, 

2 

r  50,000 

Tonnage  20  st.  boats, 

3,000  tons,  a  ^70 

^200,000 

Do,  keels,  flats,  and  canal  boats. 

C  40,000 

Coal, 

60,000 

Wool,  grown, 

200,000 

g2,24.9,400 
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A  STATEMENT, 

Exhibiting  the  number  of  Commitments  received  al  the 
Jail  of  the  City  and  County  of  FSiiladelphia, 

(AucH  Street,) 
For  the  yearx  1833  and  1834,  the  Offences,  Sexes,  &c. 

'  1833.  ~ 


o 

H 

a 

o 

H 
33 
H 

>< 
> 


o  c 
3 

%  E. 

=r  o 
P  re- 


C 


•fan. 
Feb. 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Tot.il, 


n 


O 
C  p 

cr 
2. 
5 

O 


O 


P 

15 


O  O 

3^ 

(TJ  P 


53 
77 
49 
54 
42 
63 
64 
54 
79 
87 
74 
62 


46 
68 
66 
118 
121 
118 
154 
138 
118 
118 
97 
95 


p 

3 


44 
50 
67 
78 
90 
99 
87 
106 
67 
47 
82 
63 


Number 

of 
Males. 


99 
66 
62 
113 
121 
134 
125 
170 
126 
60 
94 
76 


123 
150 
120 
186 
201 
201 
224 
233 
211 
172 
192 
154 


758  1257   880  1246  2167  757  510  707  4141 


56 

45 

60 

72 

58 

75 

6, 

70 

61 

72 

61 

64 


Number 

of 
Females. 


21 

29 

21 

48 

49' 

66 

56 

66 

45 

n  o 
00 

39 
37 


42 
37 
43 
57 
66 
72 
87 
99 
73 
35 
55 
41 


From  the  Village  Record. 
WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE. 

We  have  been  furnished  witli  the  following  list  of 
the  weights  of  Cattle,  by  a  gentleman  who  takes  an 
interest'  in  agricultui  al  improvements.  The  Cattle 
published  in  the  last  REConn,  were  acknowledged  by 
all  who  examined  them,  to  be  very  fine;  but  judgmg 
from  the  weights  of  the  following,  from  old  Kentiett 
and  the  adjacent  townships,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
them  more  of  the  Crocket  species— for  they  "go 
ahead!"  On  the  7th  January,  we  published  an  account 
of  six  cattle,  raised  by  Enocli  Dixon,  of  Kennett,  the 
heaviest  of  which  weighed  2562  pounds.  What  say  our 
Branrlywine  farmers  to  these  things' 

Live  weight  of  a  part  of  the  Cattle  weighed  on  the 
platform  liay-scales  at  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
county,  from  the  25th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  Feb. 
1835. 

James  Walter,  Kennett, 


242 
261 
244 
363 
374 
414 
430 
468 
390 
312 
347 
296 


1834. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Aug 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


91 
64 
58 
60 
72 
76 
88 
6? 
91 
69 
105 
97 


I'otal,    938  1371  914 


99 
111 

66 
97 
129 
104 
189, 
252| 
99 
81 
77 
67 


60 
76 
42 
77, 
125 
79 
114 
111 
73 
51 
49 
57 


Tot.  in 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


719  652 

827,  881 


775 
642 
791 
816 


991 
699 
1102 
1187 


697  1135 
758' 1257 


948 
868 
780^ 
73  C 
60S 
752 
954 
880 


48 
59 
98 
116 
132 
150 
204 
179 
168 
146 
148 
109 


156 

142 
141, 
155 
225 
186 
274 
318 
231 
175 
176 
156 


1557 


11451646 
1369  1995 
1527  2037 
946  1490 
1431 1872 
1751 2218 
1719  2287 
1246  2167 


60 
64 
48 
,88 
96 
81 
126 
104 
90 
62 
79 
89 

987 


561 
687 
690 
510 
758 
850 
820 
757 


30,  52 
5l|  53 
40 


00 
40 
46 
50 
71 
81 
50 
56 
52 
46 


608 


688 
704 
760 
516 
618 
686 
669 
510 


67 
91 

92 
124 
1C6 
60 
54 
72 
39 


850 


569 
559 


501 
684 


739 
707 


293 
310 
264 
350 
458 
409 
595 
-609 
431 
347 
379 
330 


4780 


3464 
3945 


586  4073 


!017 
!932 


752  4506 


4515 
4141 


Published  by  order  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Philadelpliia  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
Public  Prisons. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY. 


1918 
1911 
2212 
2159 
2100 
1803 

1841 
1806 
1785 
1764 
1792 
1638 
1870 
1771 
1953 
1784 
1729 
1638 
1722 
1704 
2065 
1741 
2016 
1877 
1921 
1725 
2324 
2298 
2303 
2055 
1820 
1768 
2086 
2002 
1855 
1778 

3531 

1761 

1700 

We  were  boasting  a  little  of  the  foregoing  weights, 
as  one  of  our  Brandy  wine  neighbors  stepped  m,  who, 
af  er  looking  over  the  statement,  handed  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  two  cattle  weighed  on  the  West  Chester 
scales,  on  Saturday  last,  and  raised  by  Anthony  Taylor, 
of  East  Bradford. 

1st  Ox,  2430 
2d    do.  2045 


William  Sinclirir,  Kennett, 

Francis  Seal,  New  Garden, 

Robert  Pool,  M-ill  Creek  Hundred, 
Delaware,  " 

John  Dixon,  Kennett, 

Michael  Gregg,  Kennett, 

John  Philips,  Kennett, 

James  McFadgeon,  Kenjiett, 

George  Mansel,  Kennett, 

Peter  Plankinton,  Kennett, 

Isaac  Walton,  New  Garden, 

Moses  Pennotk,  East  Marlborough, 

Diivid  Blown,  New  Garden, 

Joel  Pennock,  West  Marlborough, 


Jesse  Pusey.  East  Marlborough, 

Cyrus  Chambers  Kennett, 
Marshall  Scarlet,  Kennett, 


One  ox, 
do. 
do. 
-do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


COLUMBIA. 

As  an  instance  of  the  increased  value  given  to  prop- 
erty in  this  borough  by  the  completion  of  the  public 
works,  we  mention:  that  that  part  of  "Old  Columbia," 
known  by  the  n.ime  of  "Public  Ground,"  has  recently 
been  teased  for  five  years,  for  S2035  per  annum— or 
^10,175  for  the  whole  term.  Last  year  the  same  pro- 
perty rented  for  about  ^700. — Co.  Spy. 


1835.] 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


Ill 


From  Poulsons  American  Daily  Advertiser,  of  29th  Dec.  last. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

I  observe  in  )'our  paper  of  26th  December,  instant, 
that  "  Mifflin"  is  very  properly  calling  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  our  legislature,  to  the  vast  importance 
of  rail  roads;  for  vast  it  is,  when  the  public  have  spent 
more  than  j!22,000,000  in  canals  and  rail  roads,  and 
companies  and  individuals  perhaps  as  much  more,  in 
our  single  state. 

He  gives  the  very  extraordinary  fact,  of  one  locomo- 
tive called  "  The  Arabian"  running  between  Baltimore 
and  the  Inclined  Plane,  for  fifty  days,  a  distance  of  82 
miles,  daily,  with  the  Frederick  train  of  passenger 
cars,  making  4000  miles  without  repair,  and  that  the 
expense  of  the  locomotive  was  $13  25  per  day,  a  very 
extraordinary  performance  indeed,  and  fully  justifies 
the  favorable  opinion  the  Baltimore  public  have  long 
entertained,  of  the  ability  and  performances  of  the  ofh 
cers  of  the  railroad  Company  that  they  will  do  all  that 
can  be  done,  to  make  their  rail  road  to  the  west  beat 
our  Pennsylvania  Canals. 

Suppose  that  in  the  place  of  the  passengers  mention- 
ed, which  would  have  weighed  about  12  to  15  tons  at  a 
load,  we  assume  that  the  locomotive  drew  a  full  bur- 
then say  of  40  tons,  this  multiplied  into  the  distance  80 
miles,  is  41-100  cent  a  ton  a  mile,  orifthe  load  be  only 
one  way  the  cost  would  be  82-100  cent  a  ton  a  mile,  as 
the  cost  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  locomotive 
only. 

I  have  recently  obtained  the  following  facts  of  the 
performance  on  a  Pennsylvania  canal.  One  of  the 
contractors,  for  boating  coal  on  the  Lehigh  canal,  did 
the  following  work  with  one  boat  and  one  old  mare — 
The  boat  cost  about  $250  and  the  old  mare  cost 
^25  00. 

14  trips  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Bristol  or  back  is 
212  miles,+14,  =  2,968 
1  trip  from       do  do    to  Brunswick  and 

back  is  318 

Total  15  loads  of  50  tons  each — and  total 

distance,  3,286 

I  further  understand  that  during  this  time,  the  boat 
required  no  further  expense  than  a  little  caulking, 
which  was  done  by  the  hands,  and  the  old  mare  re- 
quired no  other  repairs  than  food  and  a  little  shoeing. 

That  the  reason  for  not  making  more  trips,  was 
owing  to  the  detentions  at  unloading  from  3  to  9  days  a 
trip,  inconsequence  of  the  wharves  being  so  full  of  coal, 
and  there  not  being  room  for  the  boats  to  get  up  to 
unload. 

That  when  there  is  no  detention,  the  boats  frequent- 
ly make  a  trip  to  Bristol  and  back  to  Mauch  Chunk  in 
nine  days. 

Suppose  we  allow  a  trip  to  be  made  in  ten  days, 
with  the  old  mare,  and  that  the  cost  of  her  ladyship, 
and  the  boat,  was  sunk  in  one  season,  of  250  days 
(those  boats  have  now  lasted  several  >  ears,  and  none  as 
far  as  we  have  understood  are  unseaworthy)  yet  the  cost 
would  be  as  follows: 

A  man  a  day,       .  .  .  .90  cents. 

1    do    do    .  .  .  .  .    80  M 

1  boy    do  .  .  .  .         50  " 

The  mare  cost  $25  00,  divide  in  250  days, 

is  a.  day,  .  .  .  .10" 

Horse  keeping,       .  ,  .  50  " 

The  boat  cost  250  dollars,  divide  in  250  , 

days,  is  a  day,  ,  .  .       100  " 

Tow  lines  and  contingencies,  :  20  " 


§540  OO-f-53  00=r5-100  cents  a  ton  a  mile,  and  re- 
turn empty,  includnigthe  whole  cost  of  the  old  mare, 
and  boat, — whereas  the  cost  of  the  locomotive  only,  is 
82-100  cents  a  ton  a  mile,  by  having  also  no  back 
load. 

From  the  foregoing  I  presume  our  Baltimore  neigh- 
bors will  have  to  manufacture  another  "Arabian"  for 
their  rail  i-oad  before  they  beat  the  "  Old  Mare"  on  out 
Canals. 

A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

P.  S.  The  old  mare  cost  25  dollars  and  four  of  them 
will  do  the  work  of  one  locomotive  "  The  Arabian" 
cost  5000  to  6000  dollars. 


And  a.  trip  of  ten  days 
106  miles  Mauch  Chunk  to  Bristol 
-(-50  tons  is  ==■ 


400 

MO  00 


53  00 


From  the  Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

T  perceive  by  the  Governor's  Message  that  we  liave 
all  the  State  Improvements,  that  have  been  under  con- 
tract, either  entirely  finished,  or  sufficiently  so,  as  to 
use  them  throughout  their  whole  extent. 

That  the  state  has  now  601  miles  of  canal,  and  110 
miles  of  rail  road,  making  a  grand  total  of  720 
miles,  and  that  the  cost  thereof  has  been  22,114,915 
dollars. 

I  also  learn  that  the  principal  part  of  this  sum  has 
been  expended  to  connect  our  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis with  Pittsburg,  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
State  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  the  Far 
West. 

Pittsburg  appears  to  be  from  Philadelphia  435^  miles, 
via  the  Schuylkill  and  Union  canals,  or  395^  miles  by 
the  Columbia  rail  road;  and  from  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  this  season  on  this  line,  and  the  disposition 
apparent  to  getlntothls  transportation  business,  I  hope 
and  trust  the  public  will  realize  their  best  expectations 
from  these  splendid  improvements,  both  commercially 
and  politically;  for  mankind  are  generally  friendly  to 
each  other  when  it  Is  their  interest  to  be  so,  and  nothing 
improves  this  feeling  better  than  frequent  interested  in- 
tercourse. I  find  however  on  looking  into  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company's  repoi  t  of  last  Octo- 
ber, that  they  calculated  on  intercepting  the  current  of 
the  great  Western  trade  from  Pennsylvania  by  means 
of  their  rail  road,  which  they  say  makes  the  Ohio  river 
but  301  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  that  as  (they  say) 
rail  roads  are  more  economical  for  transportation  than 
Canals,  and  this  added  to  their  advantages  in  distance 
will  insure  them  this  great  western  trade. 

On  examining  their  rail  road  report;  and  perceiving 
in  it  their  expectations  of  supplanting  us,  I  have  been 
induced  to  examine  other  reports  of  the  actual  expen- 
diture in  transportation,  both  by  canals  and  rail  roads  

not  what  they  theoretieally  ought  to  spend,  but  what 
they  have  actually  spent;  for  1  have  long  since  learned 
that  an  ingenious  mind,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  spin  out  a 
pretty  theory  on  any  subject;  but  that  practice,  was  a 
very  different  thing.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry,  I 
have  obtained  all  the  regular  reports  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail  road  Company, 
from  their  commencement,  excepting  one.  This  col- 
lection of  reports  must  go  far  to  settle  the  great  ques- 
tion between  canals  and  rail  roads,  so  Tar  as  economy  in 
transporting  tons  of  produce,  &c.  is  concerned,  as  that 
company  is  one  of  the  oldest,  operating  by  the  modern 
improvements.  They  have  had  the  command  of  abun- 
dance of  money,  and  left  nothing  that  ingenuitv  could 
suggest,  or  money  procure,  to  produce  the  very  best 
efTects.    Their  business  has  also  been  large,  and  last 

not  least,  has  been  productive  from  the  beginning.  

Consequently  they  have  no  object  to  disguise  facts' 
and  so  far  from  disguise,  they  go  into  minute  details' 
of  all  their  expenses. 

I  give  below,  extracts  of  all  that  appears  to  afTect  us, 
and  also  an  extract  from  the  Baltimore  report  of  the 
same  heads,  together  with  what  has  been  paid  for  trans- 
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portation  the  past  year  on  the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
Delaware,  and  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canals. 

Extracts  from  the  Semi-Annual  Reports  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  rail  road  Company. 


For  the  half  year 

ending 
June  SO,  1831. 
December  31,  do 
June  30,  1832. 
December  31,  do 
Dec.  31,  1833 
June  30  1834 


174,122 
182,823 
215,071 

^   .  200,656 

This  Com.  charged  for  last 
term,   


2; 

.  c 

3 

cr 

n> 

.  o 


188,726 


Cost  of  each 
per  mile  in  < 

Number  of  toi 
transported. 

Cost  of  each  tc 
per  mile  in  ( 

Cost  of  Locoi 
ton  of  goods 
cents. 

passenger 
3ents. 

IS  of  g0( 

o 

to  "*3 
■  Cfq 
O 

c 

a- 

CO 

-•  n 

1,5 

1,5 

1,85 

1,93 

1,7 

1,9 

42,692 

57,881 

86,842 
98,247 
104,356 

5.6 
5,9 
5,7 

4,86 
5,1 

5,13 

1,3 

1,4 

1,16 

0,9 

1,16 

1,16 

3,72 

9,33 

cents 
a  mile. 
1,98 


tons 
trans. 
56,119 


^  19,928 


cents, 
a  mile. 

3,35 

6, ')  going  W. 
4,  S  going  E. 

locomotive  en- 


jsfOXE.  All  the  power  along  the  road  is  locomotive 

engines.  ^ 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  company  ending  Sept.  30,  1834 
Passengers  '  ' 

transported, 
94,844 
This  Co.,  charged  for 
the  last  year;  .       .  _ 

io6, 19 1 

NOTE.— All  power  for  passengers, 
eines,  and  for  goods,  horses. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  paid  this  year  for  trans-- 
poKingcoal  1  cent  a  ton  per  mile. 

Lehigh  Delaware,  and  Delaware 

and  Raritan  canals  paid  this  tons.  cents, 
year  for  transporting  coal  105,000  80-100 

The  contractor  finding  every  thing  except  paying  the 

tolls.  .     ,      ,.  , 

The  above  extracts  require  but  little  comment  to 
satisfy  the  good  citizens  of  this  state,  that  they  need  not 
fear  losing  the  public  money  expended  in  their  great 
improvements.  ,       .,  , 

It  must  be  recollected  that  on  the  rail  roads  mention- 
led  they  have  a  large  transportation  both  ways; 
whereas  the  coal  by  the  canals  goes  only  one  way, 
and  those  prices  are  predicated  on  the  boats  returning 
emptv.  If  tlie  trade  was  like  that  on  the  rail  roads,  it 
would  no  doubt  reduce  the  cost  at  least  one  third.  But 
taking  things  as  they  are,  no  doubt  in  a  few  years, 
■when  we  have  business  on  our  canals,  the  State,  whose 
interest  will  be  that  of  the  citizen,  will  come  down  as 
low  with  their  tolls  as  will  keep  their  works  in  repair, 
and  pay  interest  on  their  loans— and  come  within  a 
price,  that  toll  and  transportation  together  need 
not  exceed  the  mere  cost  of  the  Locomotives  on  the 

rail  road.  .    ,  , 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  cost  ot  the  locomotives 
in  this  country  can  never  be  less  than  on  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  rail  road,  after  so  many  years  experience, 
under  circumstances  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  country. 
They  have  coal  for  fuel  on  or  by  the  line  of  their  rad 
road.  They  had  22  locomotives  on  their  road  so  early 
as  1832.  Hence  their  experience  is  very  great.  Wages 
there,  are  not  half  what  we  have  to  pay,  andiron  there 
is  less  than  half  our  prices;  and  this  forms  a  large  item 
of  expenditure. 

But  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  items  constituting 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  canals  and  rail  roads,  as- 


suming as  a  basis  that  a  horse  or  mule  will  travel  an 
equal  distance  (giving  thetn  their  proper  gait)  before 
wearing  out,  with  a  locomotive  engine,  and  that  a  canal 
boat  and  rail  road  car  will  also  last  to  go  an  equal 
distance  before  wearing  out. 

I  presume  most  persons  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
animals  and  the  boat  will  both  go  further  to  wear  out, 
than  the  locomotive  and  cars.  I  have  been  told  by 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Leliigh  Company,  that 
some  of  their  boatmen  have  already  paid  lor  their  boats 
bought  of  the  Company,  by  paying  ten  dollars  a  trip  to 
Bristol  and  back,  and  that  during  this  time  they  have 
not  spent  ten  dollars  on  their  boat.  And  mules,  it  is 
believed,  will  last  to  work  from  20  lo  30  years. 

One  horse  on  a  canal  hauls  50  tons  cargo,  and  goes 
20  miles  a  day,  and  costs  ^100.  Hence  4  horses  draw 
200  tons,  20  miles  a  day,  being  equal  to  fifty  tons, 
eighty  miles  a  day. 

A  Locomotive  draws  from  30  to  50  tons  cargo,  and 
goes  80  miles  a  day,  and  costs  from  $5000  to  ^6000 
each. 

I'hen  to  effect  equal  purposes  for  the  propelling 
power  on  a  canal, 

4  horses  ^100  each,  cost  $  ,400 

On  a  Rail  road  1  Locomotive  cost  from  5  to  ^6,000 

A  boat  on  the  Lehigh  canal  completely 
covered  in  carrying  70  tons  cost  %  ,300 

23  cars  for  Rail  road  at  3  tons  each,  is 
69  tons  at  glOO  to  120  each  (say  100)  _  ®2,300 

Hence  the  Locomotive  power  on  a  canal  is  but  one- 
thirteenth  the  cost  of  the  Locomotive  on  the  Rail  road; 
and  the  boat  on  the  canal  but  oae-seventh  of  the  cost  of 
burthen  cars  on  the  Hail  roul. 

In  reference  to  the  durability  of  the  two,  the  canal  is 
al  ways  growing  better,  while  the  Rail  road  (whether 
used  or  not  used)  is  continually  getting  worse. 

A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 


For  the  Gazette  and  Intelligencer. 
THE  WEATHER. 

Yesterday  (Sunday  the  8th  Feb.)  was  the  coldest  day 
we  have  had  in  Philadelphia  this  winter.  The  same 
thermometer,  having  a  southern  exposure  and  located 
near  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Seventh  streets,  which 
stood  on  Monday  the  5th  of  January,  the  coldest  day  of 
the  cold  week,  at  3  degrees  above  zero,  stood  at  7  A.  M. 
at  one  degree^above.  The  day  throughout  was  windy, 
and  perhaps  fewer  people  were  seen  in  the  streets,  than 
on  any  day  witliin  recollection. 

In  our  last  paper,  we  stated  the  thermometer  on  Sa- 
turday at  7,  A.  M.,  to  have  been  at  18°.  It  rose  in  the 
mi(,ldle  of  the  day,  but  fell  rapidly  in  the  afternoon. 
As  11,  P-  M.  it  was  at  6^.  Its  course  yesterday  .was 
pretty  much  the  same. 

At  10,  A.  M.  it  rose  to  10.] 
At   noon    it  was  at  20.  ' 
At  2,  P.  M.  it  was  at  23|. 
After  that  it  began  to  fall. 

At  3,  P.  M.  it  was  at  20. 
i<    4^       '<         "  16. 
'«    5,       "         "  12.1 
'<    6,,      "         "  11. 
"7,  "  lOi. 

"    8,       "         "  9*. 
"    9,       "        "  9." 
This  morning  at  7  o'clock,  it  was  6  degrees  above 
zero,  being  five  degrees  milder  than  ye-sterday. 

The  river  is  again  closed  opposite  the  city.  The  ice 
boat  ofthePhiladelpha  and  Amboy  rail  road  cut  through 
the  ice  and  crossed  this  morning. 


The  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers  have  been  clos- 
ed all  this  week-— and  are  now  closed,  (13th) 
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JUDICIAL  HISTORY. 
Judge  Bairo  and  the  Bar. 

The  following  correspondence  and  proceedings  have 
created  considerable  excitement  in  the  west, — and 
being  of  a  novel  character,  and  rather  of  public  than 
personal  or  private  nature,  we  have  thought  best  to 
preserve  them,  as  a  part  of  llie  judicial  history  of  the 
State. 

From  the  Grenius  of  Liberty. 

Friday,  Seyt-  12,  1834. 

Gentlemen: — 

You  have,  no  doubt,  long  been  aware  that  the  occur- 
rence of  a  variety  of  disagrefeable  circumstances  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business  in  court,  has  rendered  my  situa- 
tion often  exceedingly  painful  and  perplexing.  It  is 
possible  I  have  had  my  full  share  of  the  causes,  which 
have  led  to  this  stale  of  things  I  think  iiowever  upon 
reflection,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  m  a  great  degree 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  irregular  manner  of  the  bar  in 
the  trial  of  causes.  It  is  untiecessary  to  go  into  parti- 
culars at  this  time.  It  h  is  been  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint and  of  conflict,  distressing  to  me  and  unpleasant 
to  you.  Finding  a  remedy  hopeless  wititout  your  aid, 
I  have  frequently  brought  my  mi«d  to  tlie  conclusion, 
that  perhaps  I  ousht  to  withdraw  and  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  getting  m  my  room  some  other  gentle- 
man who  would  have  yo<.ir  confidence  and  co  operation. 
This  determination  has  heretofore  been  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  friends  upon  whose  judgment  I  have  relied 


ever,  if  told  by  his  counsel  that  injustice  had  been  done 
liiiii  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  may  feel  dispo'sed 
to  seek  revenge  on  the  judge.    In  tlie  case  referred  to 
I  think  the  cause  and  effect  can  be  distinctly  traced. — 
The  earnestness  and  posltiveness  of  the  counsel  in  this 
trial,  and  expressions  tliovightiessly  dropped  afterwards 
perliaps  inflamed  an  unprincipled  fellow  to  make  the 
attack.    It  may  be  however  that  it  would  not  have  oc- 
curred, had  he  not  been  encouraged  by  other  persons. 
I  have  only  my  suspicions,  and  make  no  charge  against 
any  one,  I  exculpate  the  whole  bar  from  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  producing  such  a  catastrophe.    All  that  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  practice  I  have  mentioned  has 
a  ilis-ect  tendency  to  incite  such  outrages,  and  that  in 
tliis  particular  case  (in  connection  with  other  causes)  it 
did  lead  to  the  violence.    The  same  cau^e  mav  produce 
tlie  same  effect.    I  must  be  always  exposed  lo  such 
consequences  if  matter  of  excitement  continues  to  be 
furnished  to  wrong  headed  brutal  suiters.     If  I  could 
i)ave  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  bar,  and  the 
assurances  of  a  change  in  their  manner  towards  each 
other,  tlie  ofiice  il  hold  would  be  rendered  dignified, 
honorable  and  pleasant,  but  otlierwise  it  must  be  alto- 
gether intolerable.    On  my  pai  t  tliere  is  no  want  of 
good  feelings,  and  I  take  this  occasion  lo  declare,  that 
tliere  is  not  one  of  you  for  whom  I  entertained  unkind 
'sentiments.    On  the  Cnntrary  there  is  no  one  whose 
interest  I  would  not  advance,  or  whose  honor  I  would 
not  maintain  so  far  as  in  my  power.    As  to  myself  I 
have  no  riglit  to  claim  your  friendsliip  though  I  should 
be  slad  to  have  it,  but  I  think  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties,  I  ouglit  to  have  your  courtesy  and  re- 


E  irly  in  the  present  week  I  requested  an  interview  '  ^Pect.  and  when  I  err,  forbearance  in  manner  and  re- 
with  you,  that  we  might  talk  these  matters  over,  and  I  course  directly  to  the  proper  remedy  (which  I  am  al. 
perhaps  agree  in  an  united  effort  for  reform.  You  '  ways  disposed  to  facilitate)  and  not  to  inflammatory  ex- 
were  prevented  from  meeting  as  proposed.  In  the  j  PJ"esslons,  or  dlsapprob.itIon  or  contempt  addressed  to 
mean  time  the  occurrence  of  a  brutal  attack  upon  me  i  pub'ic  or  the  party.  I  have  thus  disclosed  to  you 
by  a  ruffian,  growing  out  of  a  trial  in  court,  has  more  I  fi^anl^ly  my  feelings  and  views.    In  reply  I  wish  your 


and  more  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  coming  to  sent'n^ents  and  determinations  as  to  the  future  in  reli 
some  conclusion,  that  mav  prevent  the  repetition  of  I '''^  grievances  I  have  presented  and  propose 
stich  outrages.    On  this  subject  I  wish  not  to  be  mis-  i  therefore  that  you  slioidd  take  a  few  minutes  to  confer 


outrages.  On  this  subj 
understood.  The  act  of  a  brute,  or  bully  can  never 
drive  me  from  the  post  of  duty  or  ol  honor,  I  thank 
God  that  in  the  performance  of  my  official  functions,  I 
have  been  preserved  from  the  operation  of  fear  as  I 
hope  I  have  been  from  favor  or  affection.  I  never  I 
repeat  have  been  deterred  by  an  apprelienslon  of  per- 
sonal danger,  although  I  have  been  aware  of  peril.  I 
have  known  that  there  was  cause  for  it.  The  inad- 
vertent— but!  as  I  think  indiscreet  indulgence  of  side 
bar  remarks,  indicative  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  deci- 


together  and  inform  me  of  the  conclusion  to  which  you 
may  arrive. 

I  am  truly  yours,  &c. 

T.  H.  BAIUI). 


Dear  Sir: — 


Uhiontown,  Pa.  Oct.  3d,  1834. 


•We  have  delayed  replying  to  your  letter,  under  date 
of  the  12ih  September,  1834,  addressed  to  the  mem- 
,  hers  of  the  bar  of  Fayette  county,  until  the  present 
sions  or  the  court,  and  perhaps  sometimes  of  contempt,  ,  time,  to  aff'ord  an  opportunity  for  consulting  together, 
have  been  calculated  to  make  a  lodgement  in  the  pub-  |  and  also  for  mature  reflection  upon  the  matter  to  which 
he  mind  mjurious  to  the  authority  and  respectability  of  :  you  refer.  We  regret  in  common  with  your  Honor, 
the  court,  and  particularly  of  myself  its  organ,  and  has  tliat  we  have  not  been  able  in  harmony  and  with  satis- 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  rouse  the  malignant  passions  ]  faction  to  ourselves  and  the  people  of  the  county,  to 
of  adisappomted  or  defeated  party:  I  have  often  ob-  !  transact  the  business  of  our  courts.  The  public  confi- 
served  or  been  informed  of  these  things,  and  thought  dence  seems  to  be  withdrawn  alike  from  tiie  bar  and 
they  might  lead  to  dlsasterous  consequences.  A  cor-  the  court.  Perhaps  your  Honor's  retiring  from  (he 
rect  judicious  man,  if  he  thinks  his  case  had  not  been  bench,  as  you  have  intimated  a  willingness  so  to  do, 
correctly  deeded,  wdl  seek  redress  in  the  legitimate  {  and  giving  the  people  power  to  select  another,  would 
mode  only,  onf  that  is  not  accessible  will  submit  to  it,  \  be  the  means  of  producing  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
as  we  all  do  to  unavoidable  misfortunes,  a  ruffian  how-  a  more  cordial  co  operation  from  all  sides  in  the  des- 
YoL.XV.  15  ' 
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patch  of  the  busniess  of  the  county.    This  expression 
of  our  views  is  made  in  candor  and  sincerity,  without 
a  wish  to  inspire  one  unpleasant  thought  or  unkind 
feeling;;  but  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  county  in 
which  we  hve,  to  )  our  honor  and  to  ourselves- 
Very  respectfully. 
Yours  &c. 
JOHN  M.  AUSTIN, 
JOHN  DAWSON 
JOSHUA  B.  HOWELL, 
JOHN  H.  DEFORD, 
JOSEPH  WILLIAMS, 
ROBERT  P.  FLENNIKEN, 
RICE  G.  HOPWOOD, 

WILLIAM  McDonald, 

WILJLIAM  P.  WELLS. 

Harlem,  Dee.  15,  1834. 
Messrs.  Austin,  Dawson,  Howell,  Deford,  AVilliams, 
Flenniken,  Hopwood,  McDonald  and  Wells,  mem- 
oers  of  the  Fayette  County  Bar. 

Your  communication  dated  3d  October  (post  marked 
Nov,  7th,)  which  purports  to  be  an  answer  to  my  letter 
of  12th  Sept.  came  to  my  hand  on  Saturday  night  last. 
It  had  been  withheld  from  me  by  my  friends  during  my 
recent  illness,  from  an  apprehension  it  might  produce 
an  increased  excitement  prejudicial  to  my  health.  In 
this  they  were  mistaken.  I  have  experienced  too  much 
of  the  ills  of  life,  and  have  at  present  too  many  causes 
of  agitating  concern  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  it. — 
Perhaps  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  ol  human  nature 
whicli  I  have  dearly  bought,  I  might  have  been  sur- 
prised and  pained  to  receive  such  a  paper  from  persons 
standing  to  me  in  the  relation  that  you  do.  Not  one  of 
whom  I  have  injured  in  thought  word  or  deed.  I  was, 
however,  prepared  for  such  an  "  expression  of  your 
views,"  though  there  are  some  signatures  I  did  not 
expect  to  see.  Had  your  letter  been  framed  immedi- 
ately in  answer  to  mine,  and  put  'into  my  hands  at  the 
time,  I  do  not  know  what  course  Imight  have  adopted 
in  the  hurry  of  my  feelings.  I  certainly  have  often  en- 
tertained the  thought  of  leaving  my  situation,  influenc- 
ed by  a  regard  to  my  personal  comfort — and  I  will  add. 
also,  from  considerations  towards  you,  that  spring  more 
from  my  heart  than  my  head.  This  purpose  1  have 
often  yielded  to  the  judgment  and  advice  offj  iends. — 
I  have  also  repeatedly  said  that  unless  a  reform  could 
be  eflected  in  ihe  mode  of  doing  business  in  court,  I 
would  not  continue  in  office.  Iminetliately  after  tlie 
commencement  of  the  last  term,  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  last  letter;  I  hastily  expressed  my  intention  never  to 
return  to  the  County.  Tiiis  purpose  was  not  formed 
on  account  of  the  immediate  outrage,  (which  I  was 
aware  I  could  sufficiently  punish,)  but  because  I  be- 
lieved (as  I  still  do)  that  the  ruffian  was  instigated  by 
others.  It  is  not  in  my  recollection,  that  I  declared  in 
my  communication  to  you,  any  present  design  of  aban- 
doning my  office  at  your  request,  and  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  idea,  from  the  fact  that  a  judicious  friend  strong- 
ly remonstrated  against  such  an  intimation  being  given. 
But  if  I  had  even  so  expressed  myself,  subsequent  re- 
flection, long  before  I  received  your  lettt  r  had  abun- 
dantly convinced  me  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so 
at  thistime,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  1  am 

placed  in  my  official  relation  to  you  and  the  people  

The  station  I  hold  is  not  mine — nor  is  it  yours.  It 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  has  been  conferred  upon  me 
(without  my  solicitation,)  by  the  constitutional  agent. 
Unless  froin  private  consideration  I  lliink  proper  to 
give  it  up,  (and  the  right  to  do  so  is  recognized  by  law,) 
It  cannot  be  taken  from  me,  but  in  the  w;iy  the  people 
have  designated.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  their  rights, 
and  a  dereliction  of  duty,  ifl  could  be  constrained  or 
influenced  to  abandon  it  by  any  other  process.  I  am 
■  now  satisfied  that  I  ouglit  not  to  have  addressed  you  as 
1  did.    It  was  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  office 


entrusted  to  me,  to  solicit  from  you  a  reform  in  your 
manner  of  conducting  busines.sat  the  bar,  when  1  ouglit 
to  have  com/)e//ec/ it.    In  concurrence  with  my  brother 
Judges  I  should  have  prescribed  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Court  and  enforced  obedience.  This 
error,  however,  also  proceeded  more  from  my  heart 
than  my  head, — and  you  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  who  ought  to  complain  of  it.    Henceforth  it  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  correct  this  mistake; — and  depend 
upon  it,  it  there  is  not  a  reform,  without  making  it  a 
matter  of  compact  with  you,  it  will  not  be  my  fault. — 
But,  however  I  might  be  disposed  to  resign  my  office 
from  motives  of  private  convenience  and  peace  of  mind, 
(which  I  have  a  right  to  do,)  or  perhaps  from  a  wish  to 
indulge  you  in  a  desired  preference  for  some  other 
person  in  my  stead,  (the  propriety  of  which  I  now 
doubt)  yet  still,  the  terms  of  your  communication  en- 
tirely preclude  me  from  doing  so  without  yielding  my 
personal  and  judicial  honor.    You  undertake  to  assert 
that  "  the  public  conjidence  seemd  to  be  wit hdraivn  alike 
from  the  Bar  and  the  Court."    If  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition  is  to  be  understood  as  an  admission  oi 
state  of  things  in  relation  to  yourselves,  it  is  not  my 
business  to  combat  it; — but  I  deny  yourright  or  warrant 
to  make  the  latter  allegation.    It  is  of  grave  import  and 
deliberately  set  forth,  for  you  took  time  as  you  say, 
"Zo  afford  an  opportunity  of  consulting  together,' and 
also  for  mature  rf flection."    It  is  the  basis  of  your  re- 
quest, that  I  should  resign;  for  the  other  matters  in  re- 
lation to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Court,  you  were  well  aware  it  was  in  your  power  to 
adjust;  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  it  involves  a  charge  of 
official  delinquency ;—  such  as  would  warrant  the  remo- 
val of  the  judges  either  by  impeachment  or  address. — 
"  Public  confidence,"  is  indeed  the  only  foundation  on 
which  can  rest  the  usefulness,  respectability  and  au- 
thority of  the  Courts.    If  tl)at  is  destroyed,  all  that  is 
valuable  in  our  judicial  institutions  must  fall,  and  the 
personal  honor  of  the  judges  be  involved  in  the  general 
ruin.    To  weaken  or  impair  then,  that /o«VA  which  the 
people  ought  to  have  in  the  integrity  and  capacity  of 
those  who  administer  their  laws,  is  a  great  public  mis- 
chief.   Certainly  there  is  no  way  more  calculated  to 
produce  such  a  result,  than  to  assert  that  such  is  the 
present  fact.    The  laws  will  not  allow,  that  the  people 
have  "  withdrawn"  their  "  confidence"  from  their  judi- 
cial agents,  unless,  it  has  been  so  ascertained  in  the 
mode  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.    It  cannot  be  tol- 
erated, that  the  official  standing  of  judges  is  to  be  test- 
ed by  the  sneering  remarks  we  may  hear  in  the  streets, 
or  the  vituperation  of  bar-room  censors.    I  leave  it  to 
you  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  professional  opinion  to  say 
— whether  it  would  not  be  indictable  as  a  libel,  for  any 
one  to  publish  in  writing,  that  the  "public  confidence  is 
ivithdrawn"  from  a  Court     Perhaps  when  members  of 
the  bar  so  far  forget  the  "  fidelity"  to  which  they  are 
bound,  as  to  promulgate  such  a  declaration,  a  discreet 
but  decisive  exercise  of  the  summaty  power  vested  in 
the  judges,  over  the  conduct  of  their  own  officers  may 
be  considered  the  most  obvious  and  proper  course.  On 
this  point  it  would  be  premature  in  me  to  express  an 
opinion  now.    Yourcomrnunication  will  be  before  us  at 
the  next  term,  and  after  deliberate  examination,  and 
hearing  the  decision  of  the  Court  will  be  pronounced. 
There'is  another  matter  which  I  think  it  proper  to  ap- 
prise you  of,  with  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion will  be  oPTered.    I  have  understood  that  a  report  is 
in  cii  culation  emanating  from  some  of  you,  that  I  have 
charged  the  whole  bar,  with  being  concerned  in  the 
outrage  lately  committed  upon  me — if  it  is  true  that 
such  "an  idea"has  been  thrown  abroad,  it  is  so_  base  a 
perversion  of  language  that  I  cannot  conceive  the 
malignity  of  the  heart  "that  could  engender  it.  AVhen 
such  means  are  employed  to  excite  popular  prejudice, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  "  public  confidence"  shou.d 
be  "  withdrawn"— from  me  at  least.    My  letter  will 
show  for  itself— and  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  Satan  him- 
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self  to  make  out  any  such  thing— on  the  contrary  I  think 
it  contains  a  distinct  "  exculpation  of  the  whole  bar  from 
the  most  distant  thought  of  producing  such  a  catastrophe." 
The  whole  matter  in  relation  to  that  outrage,  will  be 
before  the  Court  at  the  next  term— and  the  associate 
judges  will  be  called  upon  to  sustain,  the  violated  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  the  judicial  office  by  the  exercise 
of  their  summary  power  of  punishing  such  gross  con- 
tempt. At  the  last  setting,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
no  step  myself,  as  it  might  be  thought  I  acted  under 
excited  feeling;  and  the  public  prosecutor,  who  is  con- 
sidered as  particularly  representing  the  people  in  rela- 
tion to  such  things  did  not  think  proper  to  present  to 
the  Court  the  pnipriety  and  necessity  of  this  course.  It 
is  however  indispensable!  for  a  judicial  tribunal  that 
cannot  protect  itself,  without  resorting  to  another 
tribunal  for  aid  or  redress,  must  cease  to  exist. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say,  that  upon  mature  re- 
flection it  is  my  determination  not  to  nEsisisr  at 
fresent;  and  that  it  is  my  determination  never  to  resign 
upon  the  ground  stated  in  your  letter-  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  take  my  seat  on  the  bench  in  Fay«tte  county,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next.  If  I  have  lost  any  degree 
of  the  public  confidence,  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  re- 
gain it,  by  a  faithful  performance  of  my  judicial  func- 
tions. With  the  aid  of  my  brother  judges,  I  will  try 
to  preserve  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Court,  by  a 
discreet  but  energetic  exercise  of  the  pov/er  which  the 
law  gives  us;  and  perhaps  you  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
laxity,  which  has  no  doubt,  been  a  considerable  cause 
of  complaint,  was  more  owing  to  my  kind  feelings 
towards  you,  than  to  any  want  of  moral  courage  to  en- 
counter the  consequences  that  may  result  from  the 
honest  discharge  of  public  duty;  I  shall  perform  my 
official  functions,  with  sincere  desire  to  do  right — and 
I  shall  expect  from  members  oftiie  bar,  that  they  "  be- 
have themselves  with  all  good  feeling  to  the  COXJR  1' 
cut  well  as  Co  the  clients." 

I  am,  &c. 

T.  H.  BAIRD. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  COURT. 
Jautjart  Term,  1835. 

Thomas  H.  Baird,  President  Judge,  and  Charles  Por- 
ter, and  Samuel  Nixon,  Associate  Judges. 
On  Tuesday  the  6th  day  of  January  Term,  a  rule  was 
granted  upon  John  M.  Austin,  John  Dawson,  Joshua 
B.  Howell,  J.  H.  Dedford,  J.  Williams,  A.  Patterson, 
R.  p.  Flenniken,  R.  G.  Hopwood,  Wm.  McDouald.and 
Wm.  p.  Wells,  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  Attornies,  &c.,  see  letter  filed. 
{^Extract  from  the  minutes.  J 

Wednesday,  Jan.  7. 

On  the  next  morning  (being  Wednesday,)  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  presented  to  the  Court,  the  following: 

"  The  undersigned  who  are  required  by  a  rule  of 
Court,  entered  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  Attornies,  present  this  their  an- 
swer to  that  rule:— 

We  earnestly,  but  respectfully  protest  against  the 
legal  po«rer  and  authority  of  the  Court,  to  enter,  and 
enforce  such  a  rule,  for  the  cause  alleged. 

The  rule  appears  to  be  founded  and  predicated  on 
the  letter  of  the  undersigned,  addressed  to  Judge 
Baird,  dated  October  3d,  1834.  To  enable  a 
full  understanding  of  the  whole  matter,  a  letter  of 
Judge  Baird,  dated  September  12th,  1834,  is  herewith 
presented     (See  letter. ) 

It  is  evident  that  the  letter  of  the  imdersigned,  which 
contains  the  supposed  offensive  matter,  is  a  reply  and 
response  to  the  letter  of  Judge  Baird,  to  them  address 
ed.  It  is  certainly  respectful. in  its  terms,  find,  as  is 
sincerely  believed  and  positively  asserted,  contains  neither 
in  wonu,  meanino,  nor  intention,  the  slightest  con- 


tempt, or  the  least  disrespect  to  the  Court,  or  any  of  its 

members. 

The  respondents  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend how  it  could  be  possible  to  give  the  letter,from  its 
terms,  an  offensive  interpretation,  were  they  not  in- 
formed from  another  source,  that  the  foliowing  para- 
graph, is  considered  objectionable,  "  The  public  con- 
fidence seems  to  be  withdrawn  alike  from  the  bar  and  the 
Court."  We  by  this  paragraph  expressed  our  honest 
conviction,  and,  intended  no  contempt  to  the  court.  It  is 
a  response  in  some  measure  to  that  part  of  Judge 
Baird's  letter,  in  which  he  himself  says.that  the  circum- 
stances to  >vhich  he  refers,  "  were  calculated  to  make  a 
lochement  in  the  public  mind,  injurious  to  the  authority 
and  respectability  of  the  Court,  and  particularly  of  him- 
self its  organ. " 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  two  letters  referred  to, 
that  the  correspondence  did  not  take  place  between  the 
bar  and  the  Court— \t  was  between  the  respondents 
and  Judge  Baird,  at  ^is  instance  and  request.  The 
occurrence  asserted  as  constituting  some  undefined  of- 
fence, did  not  take  place  in  presence  of  tlie  Court— it 
took  place  out  of  tire  Court  and  in  pais. 

Far,  very  far,  therefore,  are  we  from  being  guilty  of 
an  offence  against  the  Court.  As  to  Judge  Baird  per- 
sonally, the  letter  distinctly  and  unequivocally  states, 
that  our  views  were  made  in  candor  and  sincerity, 
without  a  wish  to  inspire  one  unpleasant  thought  or  w«| 
kind  feeling." 

JOHN  M.  AUSTIN, 
JOHN  DAWSON, 
JOSHUA  B.  HOWELL, 
WM.  P.  WELLS. 
ALFRED  PATTERSON, 
J.  H.  DEFORD, 

WM.  McDonald, 

J.  WILLIAMS, 

R.  p.  FLENNIKEN, 

R.  G.  HOPWOOD. 

This  answer  having  been  read,  it  was  pronounced  by 
the  Court  as  insufficient,  because  it  did  not  embrace 
the  pubhcation  of  the  Correspondence.  The  respon- 
dents then  asked  the  rule  to  be  postponed  until  the  af- 
ternoon, when  they  would  make  answer  to  that  part  of 
the  supposed  offence  also— which  was  granted. 

In  the  evening  the  respondents  presented  the  follow- 
ing as  their  second  answer: 

The  undersigned,  after  reiterating  the  protest  con- 
tained in  a  former  answer,  make  this  further  reply  to 
the  rule  entered  yesterday  against  them. 

When  the  former  answer  was  prepared  it  was  not 
known  that  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  bar  and  Judge  Baird  in  the  newspaper  con- 
stituted  a  portion  of  the  supposed  offence  against  the 
Court;  the  record  not  presenting  that  aspect  of  the 
case. 

They  now  reply  to  this  matter,  and  to  cause  a  more 
perfect  understanding  thereof,  they  present  herewith 
a  letter  from  Judge  Baird  to  the  undersigned,  dated 
December  15th,  1834.  We  now  ask  that  the  three 
letters  on  record  may  be  carefully  examined  m  con- 
nection with  our  former  answer  to  the  Rule  to  shew 
came.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  court  will  then  be 
satisfied,  that  the  last  letter  of  Judge  Baird  contains 
imputations  and  strictures  not  warranted  by  any  thmg 
said  in  our  communication  to  him,  wher  properly  un- 
derstood. In  some  way  the  existence  of  the  controver- 
sy reached  the  public  ear.  It  immediately  assumed  a 
false  shape  in  connection  with  an  assault  committed 
upon  the  Judge  by  a  suitor  in  court.  Misapprehensions 
about  the  nature  of  the  cori  espondence  were  produced- 
For  want  of  correct  information,  false  assert  ons  were 
made,  and  false  inferences  drawn.  It  becam  ;  a  pecu- 
liar matter  involving  seriously  public  interest.  The  cor- 
respondence related  to  public  affairs.  The  latter  by 
no  means  being  private  or  confidential;  we  considered 
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it  our  imperative  duty,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  and  in 
justice  to  the  public,  lo  lay  the  whule  conespondence, 
as  it  really  was,  before  the  whole  community.  It  was 
accordingly  done,  and  for  the  purposes  intimated.  Tlie 
court  will  clearly  perceive  that  in  this  act  there  was  no 
offence  commiitted  agfaiiist  the  coui  t,but  was  a  proceed- 
ing rendered  every  way  necessary,  as  it  gave  tlie  true 
state  of  the  controversy,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
false  rumours  in  relation  both_to  Judge  Baird,  and  our- 
selves. 

JOHN  DAWSON, 
JOHN  M.  AUSTIN, 
WM.  P.  WELLS, 
JOSHUA  B.  HOWELL, 
J.  H.  DEFORD, 
J.  WILLIAMS, 
R.  G.  HOPWOOD, 
A.  PATTERSON, 
R.  P.  FLENNIKEN. 

William  McDonald  not  concurring  with  the  majority 
of  the  respondents,  in  the  views  taken  in  their  second 
answer,  presented  a  separate  one  as  follows: — 

On  the  subject  of  the  difficulty  between  the  bar  and 
the  Court,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following 
st;ttement.  I  was  opposed  to  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  from  the  beginning,and  have  frequent- 
ly so  expressed  myself,  thinking  it  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  widen  the  breach,  without  being  calculated  to 
do  any  good.  From  first  to  last,  I  have  been  free  i'rom 
the  control  of  any  intention  to  cast  disrespect  or  con- 
tempt upon  the  court  or  any  of  its  members. 

WM.  McDonald. 

The  court  then  adjourned — it  being  understood 
judgement  on  the  rule  was  to  be  pronounced  the  nest 
morning.  In  consequence,  however,  of  various  delays 
this  was  not  done  until  the  eveninj^,  when  the  judge- 
ment of  Baird  and  Porter  was  delivered  by  Baird  as 
follows: 

Jan.  8ih. 

The  court  has  given  to  the  papers  presented  by  the 
respondents  in  this  case, the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  the  most  favorable  construction  their  import  would 
at  all  admit.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  they  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
We  cannot  regard  them  as  removing  the  offensive  and 
injurious  operation  of  the  matter  which  has  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  relation  to  this  court,  and  which 
forms  the  gravamen  of  the  rule.  All  that  we  have  re- 
quired, is,  that  the  gentlemen  would  distinctly  place 
in  their  answer  a  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  impute 
to  the  Court  or  its  members,  any  thing  which  would 
lower  them  (in  their  official  character)  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  This  has  been,  and  is 
still  refused.  No  alternative  therefore  remains.  We 
must  abandon  our  judicial  honor,  respectability,  and 
authority — or  endeavor  to  sustain  them  in  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  legitimate  mode. 

It  is  not  the  common  laws  or  statutary  power  to  pun- 
ish contempts,  which  we  are  about  to  exercise.  It  is 
the  coercive  control  and  discipline  which  the  courts 
have  legally  employed,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the 
members  of  the  bar  the  observance  of  that  trust,  cour- 
tesy and  respect,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  safe  and 
orderly  administration  of  justice.  An  early  act  of  As- 
sembly (22d  May,  1722)  declares  that  attornies  if  they 
misbehave,  shall  be  liable  to  "suffer  such  pains,  pen- 
alties, and  suspensions  as  attornies  at  law  in  Great  Bri- 
tain are  liable  to_  in  such  cases" — and  by  an  act  of  last 
•ession,  *'  If  any  attorney  shall  misbehave  himself  in  his 
office  of  attorney,  he  shad  be  liable  to  suspension,  re 
moval  from  office,  or  to  such  other  penalties  as  have 
hitherto  been  allowed  in  such  cases  by  the  hiws  of  this 
Commonweallh." 

By  these  three  acts,  then,  the  power  of  the  courts 


here,  is  the  same  as  is  exercised  by  the  courts  in  Eng- 
land. We  consider  it  unquestionable,  wherever  there 
is  "  misbehaviour"  in  an  "  attorney."  The  exercise  of 
this  power  is  a  judicial  act,  and  although  it  is  summary 
yet  it  can  no  where  be  so  safely  lodged.both  as  respects 
its  prompt  and  efficient  application  when  necessary,and 
also  as  respects  the  security  and  interests  of  the  mem- 
^bersofthe  bar,  who  have  always  the  feelings  and  at* 
tachment  of  the  judges  with  them,  when  they  conduct 
themselves  with  propriety. 

The  term  "  misbehaviour"  in  our  acts  of  Assembly, 
has  an  evident  relation  to  the  official  oaths  of  an  attor- 
ney. He  is  sworn  to  "behave"  himself,  "  with  all 
good  fidelity  to  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  client."  What 
does  this  include.  As  between  counsel  and  client,  it 
seems  to  be  well  understood.  A  lawyer  would  not  be- 
tray the  interests  or  the  fame  of  the  man  who  has  given 
him  a  paltry  fee;  nor  would  the  law  allow  him  to  do  so 
in  any  case  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Does  it  not  import 
any  thing  as  respects  the  court?  Can  an  attorney  be 
tolerated  in  publishing  to  the  world  ih&t  *'  public  confi- 
dence is  withdrawn  from  the  Court,"  and  then  come  in 
and  claim  to  stand  in  that  relation  which  the  law  coa- 
templates  as  essential  to  the  decorous,  orderly  admin- 
istration of  the  public  business.  If  so,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  word  "fidelity,"  or  the. 
relation  it  creates. 

In  this  case  we  think  there  has  been  "misbehaviour" 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen,  against  whom  the  rule 
was  granted. — The  publication  in  relation  to  the  Court 
we  consider  a  libel.  It  has  been  done  in  the  office  of 
attorney's,  as  they  themselves  show.  The  whole  mat- 
ter refers  (o  the  public  relation  between  the  court  and 
the  bar.  The  first  letter  of  the  president  is  in  truth  the 
act  of  the  whole  court,  for  although  signed  by  him,  it 
was  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brother  judges.  It  was 
intended'as  a  kind  appeal  to  their  good  sense,and  gene- 
rous feelings,  and  in  no  wise  insinuating  any  imputation 
more  than  occasional  inadvertent  side  bar  remarks,  and 
other  irregularities,  as  the  letter  plainly  imports.  It 
was  communicated  in  a  private  manner,  because  it  was 
thought  more  likely  to  produce  a  good  effect,  than  a 
public  address.  They,  in  all  their  proceedings, 
and  in  their  answers,  speak  of  it  in  their  official  re- 
lation. The  only  question  then,  is,  does  their  con- 
duct amount  to  "  misbehaviour.''"  and  to  what  de- 
gree? We  think  it  does,  and  to  such  an  extent 
of  aggravation  as  virtually  to  destroy  the  relation  of 
"  fidelity"  which  must  exist  towards  the  court,  by  the 
members  of  the  bar.  If  that  relation  is  extinguished, 
and  no  longer  exists,  the  official  connection  must  ne- 
cessarily be  dissolved,  otherwise  the  spirit  of  the  law  is 
violated. 

As  we  have  no  personal  feelings  to  indulge  (except 
those  of  regret)  we  forbear  any  harsh  commentary  upon 
the  matters  involved.  We  would  leave  it  to  the  calm 
reflection,  and  better  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves,  and  would  hope  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  door  which  is  still  open  to  a  re- 
turning sense  of  duty.  We  have  no  appeal  to  make 
to  the  public,  except  what  a  just  estimaie  of  our  recti- 
tude of  purpose  may  present  to  their  virtue  and  good 
sense. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  names  of  John  M.  Austin,  John 
Dawson,  J  B.  Howell,  W.  P.  Wells,  Alfred  Patterson, 
John  H.  Deford,  J.  Williams,  and  R.  P.  Flenniken,  be 
s'.ruck  from  the  list  of  attornies  of  this  court;  and  in 
the  case  of  Rice  G.  Hopwood  the  rule  to  be  continued. 

In  the  case  of  William  McDonald,  the  rule  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Judge  Nixon  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the 
court,  and  presented  the  following  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  case: — 

I  concur  with  my  brother  judges,  that  certain  part* 
of  said  publications  are  calculated  to  bring  this  court 
into  disrepute  with  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  pun- 
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shed;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  cause  that 
;liclted,  or  drew  forth  these  publicalions,  and  the  con- 
lessions  and  explanations  that  have  been  made  by  the 
■espondents  to  the  court,  the  penalty  of  an  indefinite 
luspension  would  be  very  severe.  Had  our  nde  been 
eft  open,  so  as  not  to  require  a  specific  punishment,  I 
vould  have  been  very  happy  in  co-operating  with  my 
)rother  judges  in  inflicting  some  adequate  punishment, 
f  any,  but  as  there  is  no  alternative,  I  must  dissent 
rom  their  judg.Tient,  and  think  the  rule  ought  to  be 
lischarged. 

January  9th. — Judges  Porter  and  Nixon  on  the  bench. 

Rice  G.  Hopwood,  in  whose  case  the  rule  was  post 
}oned  to  this  date,  presented  the  following  answer: 

In  answer  to  the  rule  granted  by  the  court  upon  the 
inembers  of  the  bar,  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
lot  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  Attorneys,  the  under- 
signed, candidly,  but  respectfully,  submits  the  follow- 
iiDg  reply  as  to  the  publication: 

That  he  intended  no  contempt  of  court,  nor  did  he 
intend  to  call  in  question  in  any  shape,  the  integrity  of 
their  official  conduct,  or  detract  from  their  standing  in 
Lhe  estimation  of  the  public. 

RICE  G,  HOPWOOD. 

Rule  discharged. 

On  the  second  page  of  to  day's  paper,  will  be  found 
the  correspondence  between  the  Hon.  Judge  Baird 
and  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Fayette  county,  with  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
thereon.  On  perusal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  corres- 
pondence is  not  between  the  Judge  and  members  of 
the  bar,  as  individuals,  but  between  the  Judge  as  the 
organ  of  the  Court,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  in  their 
character  of  Attornies;  and  tliat  the  whole  correspon- 
dence has  relation  to  the  transaction  of  business  in 
Court. 

In  consequence  of  this  matter,  petitions  are  in  circu- 
ulation  in  Fayette  county,  praying  for  the  impeachment 
lor  removal,  by  address,  of  Judge  Baird.    Now  it  strikes 
us  that  the  proper  mode  for  those  members  of  the 
bar  who  have  been  stricken  from  the  list  of  attornies, 
to  obtaiR  redress,  would  be  to  take  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  rever- 
!sal  of  the  judgment,  ihey  would  be  immediately  rein- 
•tated  in  their  ofBce  of  attornies,  as  a  consequence  of 
i  the  reversal.    In  declining  to  take  this  course,  they  ta- 
citly admit  that  the  law  upon  the  facts  of  the  case  is 
against  them.    We,  therefore,  hope  the  people  of  the 
14th  Judicial  District  will  not  lend  the  sanction  of  their 
names  to  the  petitions  which  contemplate  the  removal 
of  Judge  Baird  by  impeachment  or  address. — Wash, 
'  Reporter,  Jan,  20. 

FonRTEESTH  Jddiciai,  DISTRICT. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Bar  of  Washington  county,  held  at 
the  Prothonotary's  office,  on  Saturday  the  ITth  inst. 
the  following  proceedings  were  had. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  members  of 
the  Bar  of  Washington  county,  constituting  a  part 
of  the  14th  Judicial  District,  that  petitions  are  in  circu- 
lation in  certain  portions  of  said  district, for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  impeachment  or  removal  of  Judge 
Baird.    Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Bar  of  Washing- 
ton county,  do  hereby  declare  our  entire  confidence 
in  the  judicial  uprightness  and  ability  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Baird,  President  Judge  of  the  14th  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cheerfully  bear  attesta- 
tion to  his  industry  and  efficiency  in  thedischargs  of  his 
official  duties. 

John  H.  Ewing,  John  L.  Gow, 

B.  S.  Stewart,  Wm.  K.  McDonald, 

A.  G.  Acheson,  R.  H.  Lee, 

Geo.  W.  Acheson,         James  Watson. 
S.  M'Farland, 


Washinotow,  Fa.  13. 
Stevens  who  commited  the  assault  on  Judge  Baird, 
appeared  at  the  last  term  of  the  court  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty, plead  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  undergo  an  im- 
prisonment in  the  jail  of  the  county  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion, and  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  $1000,  with 
two  sureties  each  in  the  sum  of  $500  more,  to  stand 
committed  until  this  sentence  be  complied  with. 
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Br  REDMOlfB  COWTISGHAM. 

Turn  to  page  517  of  votes  of  Assembly,  volume  4th. 

Extracts:  The  Nation  of  Indians  called  the  Shawa- 
nese  and  Southern  Indians  who  being  rendered  uneasy 
by  their  neighbors,  came  up  to  Conestoga  about  the 
year  1698,  making  about  sixty  families,  and  desired 
leave  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  who  then  lived 
there,  to  settle  on  that  river.  That  these  Susquehanna 
Indians  applied  to  this  Government,  that  the  Shawa- 
nese  might  be  admitted  to  settle,  and  that  they  would 
become  answerable  for  their  good  behaviour.  Thut 
the  first  Proprietary,  William  Penn,  Esquire,  arriving 
soon  after  this  transaction,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawanese 
and  Susquehanna  Indians  came  to  this  city,  and  renew- 
ing their  said  application,  the  Proprietary  agreed  to 
their  settlement,  whereupon  the  Shawanese  came  un- 
der the  protection  of  this  Government.  From  that 
time,  great  numbers  of  those  Indians  followed  them, 
and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna.and  the  upper  parts  of 
Delaware.  That  as  they  had  joined  themselves  to  the 
Susquehanna  Indians  who  were  dependant  on  the  Five 
Nations,  they  thereby  fell  also  under  their  protec. 
tion." 

From  the  Report  made  to  the  Hon.  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris, Esquire,  by  the  Council. 

ROBERT  STRETTEL, 
JOSEPH  TURNER, 
THOMAS  CADWALLADER. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  22,  1755. 

Note: — "The  original  manuscript  from  which  the 
report  was  printed  in  the  Votes  of  Assembly,  contains 
the  true  figures  1678. 

The  manuscript  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth." 

In  the  Report  as  printed,  there  are  two  very  impor- 
tant errors.  The  first  is  the  date  1698,  instead  of  1678. 
This  error  easily  appears,  for  in  the  same  report  it  is 
stated  that  William  Penn  arrived  after  the  transaction} 
as  William  Penn  arrived  in  1682,  this  could  not  happen^ 
But  the  manuscript  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  show  that  about  sixty  families  of  In- 
dians who  were  disturbed  in  their  possessions  in  Caro- 
lina in  the  year  1678,  obtained  a  resting  place'at  the 
mouth  of  the  Conestoga.  Thus  this  difficulty  is  re- 
moved. 

Gordon  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  page  514, 
says  "  the  Shawanese  had  retained  permission  to  settle 
in  the  Province  in  1698,"  the  figure  nine  being  insert- 
ed instead  of  seven  in  the  votes  of  Assembly,  proba- 
bly led  him  into  the  same  error. 
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The  next  etrdr  is  the  following;— "  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Shawanese  and  Susquehanna  Indians  came  lo  this  city 
and  renewing  their  said  application,"  It  might  be  na- 
turally inferred  from  the  words  to  this  city,  that  the 
Great  Treaty  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  Coun-. 
oil  only  state  that  the  Chiefs  came  "  to  this  city," 
meaning  Philadelphia,  but  do  not  mention  where  the 
Indian  Conference  was  held.  It  follows,  however,  that 
if  the  treaty  was  not  made  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  made 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  there  was  no  place  so 
well  suited  for  that  purpose  at  that  time,  as  Shacka- 
maxan.  Big  Beaver  who  mentioned  this  particular- 
ly in  1753,  establishes  the  fact.  The  reason  why  the 
speech  of  Big  Beaver  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
account  of  the  Treaty  made  at  Carlisle,  is  explained  on 
page  528  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  votes  of  Assem- 
bly, "  because  it  was  thought  to  relate  more  particular- 
ly to  the  Proprietary  than  to  the  Province." 

Teedyuscung  referred  to  the  Treaty  at  Shackamax- 
an.    Shingas  in  a  speech,  relates  the  same  occurrence. 

The  reason  why  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Indian  Con- 
ference in  relation  to  the  Great  Treaty  made  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  at  the  Big  Tree,  Shaclcamaxan,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  the  tenth  month,  1682,"  cannot  now  be 
found,  may  be  explained,  "because  they  were  thought 
to  relate  more  particularly  to  the  Proprietary  than  to 
the  Province,"  and  therefore  were  kept  among  the 
private  papers  of  the  Proprietary. 

I  again  refer  to  the  letter  of  Andrew  Montour,  dated 
in  June,  1756,  and  to  the  "  Tuscarora  War  Fires," 
where  references  were  made  to  the  Treaty  held  at 
Shackamaxan,  by  the  principal  Indian'Orators,  also  to 
the  letter  of  George  Croghan,  dated  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
13,  1756,  to  William  Denny,  Esquire,  Governor.  I 
have  given  references  which  readily  can  be  had  to  sub- 
stantiate that  Indian  families  removed  from  Carolina  in 
1678,  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga — 
also  from  Virginia  in  1677,  and  settled  on  flats  on  the 
Susquehanna. — The  speeches  of  Indians  at  several  Con- 
ferences referring  to  the  Treaty  at  Shackamaxan. 

I  have  not  depended  on  traditions, but  have  examined 
the  early  histories  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  the 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  thus  have  been  enabled  to  detect  error  and 
remove  doubts. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

In  the  year  1676,  during  the  rebellion  of  Nathaniel 
Bacon  in  Virginia,  a  number  of  Indian  families  fled  for 
security  to  the  Susquehanna,  These  Indians  were 
known  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  Shawanese  or 
Southern  Indians. 

Reference  to  the  Treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1722, 
also  in  1729. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Indians  to  compare  the 
condition  of  their  Nation  to  a  Tree, 

Extract  from  a  speech  of  a  Conestoga  Indian  in 
1732. 

"  As  the  Tree  put  forth  its  leaves  in  the  Spring,  so 
our  women  plant  the  corn  while  we  fish,  and  as  the 
tree  increases  in  strength  and  branches,  so  our  youth  as 


they  become  men,  increase  the  strength  and  force  of 
our  Nation.'' 

I  would  refer  to  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  further  particulars  in  relation  to  the  Great  Treaty 
made  with  William  Penn  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  tenth 
month,  (December  and  not  October)  1682,  with  the 
Indians  at  Shackamaxan. 

Gordon's  History,  page  603. 

The  year  formerly  commenced  with  March  as  the 
first  month,  therefore,  December  is  meant. 

William  Penn  landed  at  New  Castle  on  the  24th  of 
October,  and  in  Chester  he  writes  on  the  29th  of  the 
tenth  month,  1682 — "  I  have  been  also  at  New  York, 
Long  Island,  East  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  in  which  I 
have  had  good  and  eminent  service  for  the  Lord." 

"The  Treaty  under  the  Elm,"  probably  was  never 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  it  comprehended  no  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians, but  a  promise  of  protection  and  of  *'  ground  on 
which  they  could  take  their  i-est."  From  William 
Penn  T  have  followed  each  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Treaty,  and  from  them 
infer  that  it  was  held  on  the  14th  of  December,  1682. 

REDMOND  CONYNGHAM. 


LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company,  to  the  Stockholders. — 
January  12,  1835. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  experience  of 
another  year  has  furnished  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
strength  and  permanence  of  the  Navigation  and  other 
works  on  the  Lehigh,  the  whole  of  which  are  now  in 
good  condition. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1833,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  report,  a  portion  of  the  coal  was  of  necessity 
brought  down,by  the  channels  of  the  Delaware.in  box- 
boats  or  arks.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  congratu- 
lating the  Stockholders  that  the  use  of  this  kind  of  boat 
is  altogether  discontinued,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
material  interruption  of  navigation  during  the  past 
year  on  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal. 

The  derangement  of  general  business  at  the  com- 
I  mencement  of  the  year  1834,  made  the  prospects  of  the 
I  coal  trade  in  the  spring  extremely  discouraging;  but  the 
extension  of  an  approachable  market,  by  means  of  the 
Morris  Canal  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  ena- 
bled the  Company,  notwithstanding  the  general  depres. 
sion,  to  extend  their  sales  to  upwards  ot  ninety  thou- 
sand tons,  a  quantity  considerably  larger  than  they  ever 
before  sold  in  one  year. 

The  several  canals  connecting  with  our  mines  now 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fur- 
nish the  company  with  the  means  of  supplying  the 
large  and  populous  districts  thiough  which  they  pass 
with  coal  at  less  expense  than  it  can  be  sent  there  from 
any  other  region.  Coal  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  introduced  to  public  notice,  and  brought  into  use 
along  these  several  lines,  and  a  foundation  laid 
for  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  it' on  all  of 
them. 

By  means  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  coal 
was  sent  during  the  last  year  directly  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  New  York  without  trans-shipment;  and  a 
depot,  prepared  by  the  Company  at  Perth  Amboy, 
which  is  generally  accessible  from  New  York  and  the 
ocean,  even  during  winter,  by  vessels  of  the  largest 
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size,  has  been  stocked  with  coal.  At  present  this 
Canal  can  be  entered,  without  trans-shipment,  only  at 
Bordentown;  but  access,  by  means  of  its  feeder,  from 
some  eligible  point  on  the  Delaware  Canal,  will  no 
doubt  speedily  be  furnished,  and  the  expense  of  the 
circuitous  route,  via  Bristol  and  Bordentown,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  lockage 
will  be  saved  on  all  the  coal  going  eastward  by  this 
route. 

The  Managers  anticipate  that  the  depot  at  Perth 
Amboy  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  will  be- 
come an  important  port  for  shipping  coal  to  the  Eastern 
•  States,  for  which  the  coasting  trade  of  New  York  will 
furnish  a  supply  of  vessels  wanting  return  cargoes. — 
New  York  itself  will  be  supplied  by  boats  direct  from 
Mauch  Chunk  through  one  of  the  Jersey  canals;  or  by 
sea  from  Philadelphia,  should  freights  fall  below  the 
charges  on  the  canals. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Morris  Canal  Company, 
nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  trans- 
ported in  the  past  year  on  that  Canal,  chiefly  to  New 
ark,  the  coasting  trade  of  which  place,  together  with  its 
large  import  of  lumber  and  other  articles  from  Albany,^ 
furnished  a  demand  for  return  freights,  and  thus  ena- 
bled us  to  supply  Albany  and  other  places  along  the 
Hudson,  as  well  as  some  of  the  eastern  ports,  at  lower 
rates  than  heretofore.  A  new  contract,  and  on  more 
favorable  terms  than  the  former,  has  been  entered  into 
with  that  Company  for  transporting  a  large  quantity  of 
coal  during  the  present  year  to  the  different  markets  on 
their  canal,  to  Newark,  and  also  to  New  York,  without 
trans-shipment. 

•The  demand  for  coal  having,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  depression,  been  much  below  the  estimate  made 
a  year  ago,  a  large  stock  is  left  on  hand,  including  a 
surplus  from  1833. 

1  he  prospects  for  our  next  season's  coal  business 
are,  however,  very  promising.  The  demand  will  no 
doubt  be  large,  as  the  overstock  of  former  years  will  be 
chiefly  consumed,  and  we  have  the  means  of  placing 
coal  in  the  market  on  terms  at  least  as  favorable  as  from 
any  other  source,  which,  in  addition  to  the  deservedly 
high  character  of  Lehigh  coal,  will  insure  us  a  fair  share 
in  the  supply.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  mining 
and  delivering  on  board  of  boats  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
both  from  the  old  mines  and  from  those  at  Uoom 
Run. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  Mauch  Chunk 
during  the  year  1834,  was  one  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  tons,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
passed  into  the  Delaware  division  of  the  State  Canal. — 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Company  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  tollage  on  that  canal,  in  the  past  season,  was 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and 
tan  cents;  in  addition  to  wliich,  the  coal  purchased  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  other  freight  to  and  from  the 
Lehigh,  carried  by  individuals  on  their  own  account, 
must  have  yielded  a  considerable  sum  to  the  State. 

The  general  business  on  the  Lehigh  Canal  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  but  the  connection  with  the  Susque- 
hanna by  Canal  and  rail  road  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  full  vigour.  EflTorts  are  now  making  at  Wilkes- 
barre  for  a  rail  road  to  connect  that  place  with  the  Le- 
high at  Wright's  Creek,  the  distance  being  by  survey 
but  fourteen  miles.  By  a  branch  of  this  road  to  the 
Nanticoke  Pond,  and  thence  by  the  North  Branch  Ca^ 
nal  to  Berwick,  the  distance  is  ascertained  to  be  not 
greater  from  Wright's  Creek  to  Berwick  than  by  the 
route  of  the  Nescopec  Canal.  Tlie  managers  believe 
that  this  rail  road  would  suffice  for  bringing  to  the  Le- 
high Canal,  and  to  the  Delaware  division  of  the  State 
Canal  the  trade  of  the  West  and  North  Branches  of  the 
Susquehanna,  until  the  transportation  should  become 
so  large  as  to  induce  capitalists  to  construct  the  Nes- 
copec Canal.  The  securing  the  completion  of  these 
two  works,  and  by  them  the  benefits  of  the  immense 
trade  of  those  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the 


whole  length  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation,  and  to  the  De- 
laware Canal,  may  no  doubt  be  effected  by  the  perse- 
vering attention  of  the  Company  to  promoting  the 
early  extension  of  the  ascending  navigation  to  Wright's 
Creek. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  freight  which  has 
been  transported  on  the  Lehigh  Canal  during  the  past 

season,  viz. 


Tons. 

c  wt» 

Coal, 

lOfi  ^IS 

05 

Grain, 

908 

06 

Flour, 

2  700 

09 

Salt, 

525 

05 

Salt  Fish,  Beef  and  Pork, 

286 

16 

Other  provisions. 

184 

02 

Beer,  Porter  and  Cider, 

9 

14 

Whiskey, 

340 

03 

Hay  and  straw, 

84 

13 

Lumber, 

3,461 

05 

Cord  Wood, 

1,863 

10 

Bricks, 

42 

15 

Slate, 

110 

00 

Linie  and  Limestone, 

4,013 

15 

Other  Stone  and  Plaster, 

3,085 

19 

Iron, 

343 

18 

Iron  Ore, 

-  1,3/8 

05 

Pitch,  Tar  and  Rosin, 

8 

12 

Merchandise, 

3,218 

06 

Total, 

129,083 

18 

The  amount  of  tonnage,  exclusive  of  coal,  was 
In  1833,  19,880  tons  16  cwt. 

In  1834,  22,565  tons  13  cwt. 

During  the  past  year  the  rents  of  Real  Estate  and 
Water  Powers,  accruing  chiefly  at  Mauch  Chunk  and 
South  Easton,  have  produced  a  net  Income  of  about  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  will  doubtless  continue  to 
increase.  At  the  latter  place  a  Merchant  and  Grist 
mill  has  been  erected,  and  a  Cotton  Factory  is  now" 
about  being  commenced. 

The  Managers  anticipate  extensive  sales  of  town  lots 
and  water  power  in  the  present  year  at  South  Easton, 
which  must  speedily  become  a  manufacturing  place  of 
Importance,  from  the  large  jiower  located  there, 
and  the  number  of  establishments  already  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  Stockholders  are  referred  to  the  Treasurer's 
Report  for  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  to  the  Report 
of  the  Dividend  Committee  for  the  result  of  the  business 
of  the  year- 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

JOSEPH  WATSON, 

President, 

PHitADELPHiA,  Jan.  12,  1835. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
ADMIRALTY  DECISION, 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania- 
January  23d,  1835. 

Thackary  and  Crilly  ^ 

It.  I   Sur  Libel  for 

The  American  Boat  ( 

«' Farmer  of  Salem."  J  Wages. 

This  was  a  Libel  for  wages  alleged'to  be  due  for  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  Libellants,  as  Mariners,  on  the 
high  seas.  The  Libel  concluded  with  a  prayer  for 
process  of  attachment,  &c.  The  Boat,  which  was  of 
forty-two  tons  and  upwards  burthen,  plied  between  the 
city  or  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  Cooper's  Creek,  a 
small  stream  which  is  nearly  opposite  thereto,  and  is- 
sues into  tlie  Delaware  from  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river. 
The  vessel  was  ctnployed  in  bringing  wood  for  fuel 
from  the  Creek  to  the  city,  and  in  no  other  seryice.— 
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On  application  to  the  Judge,  at  his  chambers,  the  pro- 
cess prayed  for  in  the  Libel  was  refused,  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent day. 

Hopkinson,  J.  delivered  his  opinion  in  open  court- 

The  Libel  in  this  case  was  presented  to  me,  at  my 
chambers,  on  the  16th  of  December  last,  concluding- 
with  a  prayer  for  process  of  attachment  against  the  ves- 
sel, and  that  she  should  be  condemned  and  sold  for  the 
payment  of  the  wages  claimed  by  the  Libellants,  The 
Libel  contained  the  usual  allegation,  supported  by  the 
affidavit  of  one  of  the  Libellants,  "  that  the  said  boat 
or  vessel  is  about  to  proceed  to  sea  before  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  days  next,  after  the  delivery  of  her  cargo." 
I  declined  to  order  the  process  asked  for,  and  think  it 
is  incumbent  upon  me,  to  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  occasion  is  a  fit  one  for  an  en- 
deavour to  bring  within  some  rule  or  principle,  a  class 
of  cases,  which  is  now  growing  upon  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

The  Libel  states,  that  the  Libellant,  Marmaduke 
Thackary,  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1834,  at 
the  port  of  Philadelpliia,  in  the  said  District,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Jacob  Crawford,  master  of  the  Americsm  boat 
(of  forty-two  tons  and  upwards)  "Farmer  ef  Salem" 
shipped,  as  a  mariner  on  board  the  said  boat,  to  per- 
form, voyages  on  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court,  to  wit  from  the  said  port  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Cooper's  Creek,  at  the  following  rate  of  wages, 
to  wit,  two  voyages  at  g2,50  each;  one  at  $3;  two  voy- 
ages at  $1,50  each,  and  seven  trips  at  $2  each.  The 
claim  of  the  other  Libellant  is  set  out  substantially,  in 
the  same  manner. 

There  is  certainly  no  want  of  formality  in  this  Libel, 
and  if  we  were  not  permitted  to  look  out  of  it,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  jurisdiction  in  this  court  over  the 
subject  matter  of  it.  The  known  truth  of  the  case  is 
tliis,  Cooper's  Creek  is  a  small  stream  issuing  inio  the 
Delaware  from  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  about  two 
miles  above  the  city  or  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  boat 
in  question  was  employed  in  bringing  wood  for  fuel  from 
this  Creek  to  the  city,  and  in  no  other  service,  making 
her  voyages,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Libel  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  in  every  week.  It  appears  that  she  per- 
formed twelve  of  these  voyages  in  about  six  weeks. — 
The  Libellants  were  hired  and  paid  by  the  trip,  by  a 
verbal  agreement,  in  the  manner  of  hiring  common  la- 
borers. Their  duty  was  to  take  this  boat  to  and  fro, 
between  the  city  and  the  creek,  and  to  load  and  unload 
the  wood  brought  by  her  to  market.  The  time  of  the 
passage  could  seldom  exceed  an  hour,  and  must  have 
been  frequently  done  in  a  shorter  period.  Such  were 
the  services  and  the  voyages  on  the  high  seas,  which  are 
made  the  foundation  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
admiralty  for  the  recovery  of  the  wages  of  the  Libel- 
lants as  mariners. 

Applications  have  so  multiplied  for  admiralty  process 
to  recover  wages  for  services  performed  on  board  of  our 
river  craft,  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
pause  in  granting  it,  until  I  could  carefully  examine  the 
subject,  and  if  possible  ascertain  the  limit  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  may  rightfully  be  extended  in 
such  cases.  Little  regard  has  been  had  in  these  appli- 
cations to  the  character  of  the  use  or  employment  of 
the  vessel,  the  manner  in  which  she  was  navigated,  or 
the  nature  of  the  contract  and  services  to  be  performed. 
The  common  river  boats,  of  every  size,  have  become 
ships  or  vessels  navigating  the  high  seas  ;  these  daily 
trips,  from  shore  to  shore  of  adjoining  states,  are  voy- 
ages on  the  high  seas,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
wood  and  similar  articles  for  the  market,  brouglit  from 
places  wilhin  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  tor  daily  wages, 
are  denominated  marine  services,  and  maritime  con- 
tracts. No  more  has  been  thought  necessary  to  be 
shown,  than  that  the  thing;  floated  on  the  water,  and 
that  the  water  was  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
I  have  in  several  of  such  instances  refused  the  process 
demanded  ;  but  it  has  become  necessary  to  do  it  in  a 


more  formal  way,  and  to  attempt  to  fix  some  rule  for 

the  government  of  similar  cases.  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  draw  a  clear  line,  which  will 
decide  the  place  of  every  case  that  can  occur,  to  be 
within  or  without  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  but  I  hope 
to  fix  some  principles  as  a  guide  for  future  proceedings 
in  this  court,  unless  they  shall  be  rejected  by  a  higher 
authority.  In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  which  I  am  en- 
tering, I  am  saved  from  the  immense  labour  (so  ably 
performed  by  a  learned  Judge  in  the  case  of  D.  Lovio 
vs.  Boit)  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  jurisdiction  oftl;e 
admiralty  through  its  struggles  with  the  common  law- 
courts,  and  of  noticing  the  faint,  equivocal  and  chang- 
ing lines  that  have  been  drawn,  from  time  to  time,  be- 
tween the  powers  of  these  courts.  I  shall  not  find  it 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  constitution,  legislative  acts 
and  judicial  decisions  of  our  own  country  which  are  im- 
perative upon  this  court,  and  supercede  every  other 
opinion  or  authority  My  examination  of  this  interest- 
ing question  will,  consequently,  be  brought  within, 
comparatively  a  narrow  space,  and  may  be  made  with 
reasonable  brevity. 

By  the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  extended  to  "all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,''  and  the  judicial  act  establishing  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  carrying  into  effect  the 
I  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  constitution,  has  awarded 
to  the  district  court  "cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."  The  inquiry  then 
in  every  question  of  the  power  of  the  court,  arising  un- 
der this  branch  of  its  jurisdiction,  is  whether  the  case  is 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  This  inquiry 
also  might  lead  us  over  a  vast  space,  but  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  is,  of  determining  whether  the  case  now 
before  the  court  is  one  of  the  description  mentioned,  it 
is  unnecessary  hardly  to  go  farther,  than  to  a  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered 
with  much  deliberation  and  care.  ' 

The  contract  I  am  required  to  enforce  must  be  mari- 
time, or  I  have  no  right  to  touch  it.  In  order  to  bring 
it  within  this  description  the  libel  alleges  that  it  was  for 
the  performance  of  services  on  certain  voyages  on  the 
high  sea;  were  th-s  services  of  the  libellant  rendered  on 
the  high  sea  in  the  legal  signification  of  the  terms.?  In 
the  case  of  the  steamljoat  "Thomas  Jefferson"  reported 
in  10  Wheat.  428,  this  question  seems  to  have  been 
put  to  rest,  on  principles  long  and  well  established. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Justice  Story. 
It  was  a  suit  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  Kentucky 
for  the  subiraction  of  wages.  The  libel  claimed  them 
on  a  voyage  from  Shippingport  in  that  State,  up  the 
river  Missouri,  and  back  again  to  the  port  of  departure; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  this  case  was  of  admir- 
alty and  maritime  jurisdiction  or  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court. 

I  wi;l  here  remark,  that  this  was  a  case  of  a  steam 
boat,  navigated  as  they  usually  are,  on  a  river  far  from 
the  sea,  but  neither  the  distance  nor  the  manner  of 
navigating  the  boat,  was  made  an  objection  to  the  juris- 
diction. I  may  add,  as  a  matter  r  f  notoriety  that  she 
was  employed  in  transporting  passengers  and  merchan- 
dize between  the  places  of  her  departure  and  destina- 
tion. 'I'he  Judge  learned  upon  all  subjects,  and  pecu-. 
liarly  so  on  this,  states  that  "in  respect  to  contracts  for 
the  hire  of  seamen,  the  admiralty  never  pretends  to 
claim,  nor  could  it  rightfully  exercise,  any  jurisdiction, 
except  in  cases  where  the  service  was  substantially 
performed  upon  the  sea,  or  upon  waters  wilhin  the  ehh 
and  flow  of  the  tide."  Thus,  as  to  the  purposes  of  ju- 
risdiction, in  such  a  case, the  court  decides,  in  full  con- 
formity with  acknowledged  principles  of  law,  that  wa- 
ters which  are  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  sea;  and  that  a  contract  for 
wages  to  be  earned  on  waters  so  situated  is  a  maritime 
contract;  that  the  service  is  a  marine  service,  and  the 
cause  arising  from  them  is  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
•nrisdiction  as  fully  as  if  they  related  to  a  voyage  to 
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Europe.  The  judg'e  presses  the  principle  still  further, 
and  says,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  jurisdiction  exists, 
althoug'h  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
voyage  may  happen  to  be  at  some  place  beyond  t\ie 
reach  of  the  tide."  In  that  case  tlie  libel  was  dismiss- 
ed, for  want  of  jurisdiction,  because  "  the  voyage  not 
only  in  its  commencement  and  termination,  but  in  all 
its  intermediate  progress,'  was  several  hundred  miles 
above  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tlie  tide," 

If  then  the  locality  uf  the  service  were  sufficient  to 
give  jurisdiction  to  the  admiralty  over  a  contract,  it  is 
clear  that  I  should  sustain  the  present  claiin.  The 
whole  service  was  performed  on  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  In  confor- 
mity with  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1  have 
repeatedly  taken  cognizance  of  claims  for  wages  earned 
in  vessels  plying  as  traders,  cariying  passengers  and 
g-oods  on  freight,  between  this  port  and  places  on  the 
river  in  the  State  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  In 
the  case  of  the  "Pekin,"  the  question  was  elaboi'ately 
argued  in  this  court,  and  decided  as  I  have  mentioRed. 

But  locality  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  carry  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  admiralty  in  cases  of  contract.  We  must 
also  look  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract,  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  and  employment,  and  shall  then 
discover  that  in  some  instances, the  service  may  be  done 
•strictly  and  ti'uly  on  the  ^ea,  and  3'et  the  cause  will  not 
he  "  of  admiralty-  and  maritime  jurisdiction."  It  is  true 
that  in  cases  of  torts,  injuries  and  offences,  the  jurisdic- 
tion is  settled  by  the  place  where  they  are  conmnitted, 
but  not  so  as  to  contracts.  The  difficulty  we  liave  to 
struggle  with  is  to  establish  a  satisfactory  rule  or  line, 
by  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  and  ser- 
'  vice  may  be  clearly  defined.  I  have  acknowledged  my 
inibility  to  give  such  a  rule,  which  will  be  universal  in  its 
application.  Each  case  as  it  occurs  must  be  decided 
by  its  circumstances  under  the  control  of  some  princi- 
ple as  nearly  general  as  can  be  obtained  on  a  subject 
so  uncertain  in  its  nature.  It  will  be  easier  to  say,  that 
a  particular  service  is  not  marine,  than  to  give  a  rule 
'  which  will  embrace  or  exclude  all  that  may  occur. 

By  referiiug  again  to  the  case  of  the  "Thomas  Jef- 
ferson," we  sh.dl  find  a  principle  which  will  serve  us 
for  a  general  guide,  to  our  inquiries.  It  is  stated  that 
^'  the  material  consideration  is  whcjier  the  service  is 
essentially  a  maritime  service."  It  is  true  that  the 
question  still  remains,  what  is  a  maritime  service?  In 
that  case  the  only  test  alluded  to  was  the  locality  of 
She  service,  whether  performed  on  tide  water  or  not, 
because  in  that  case  no  other  question  than  that  of  lo- 
cality arose  or  was  necessary  to  be  examined  or  de- 
cided. The  Libel  was  dismissed  because  the  service 
svas  not  done  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and 
therefore  clearly  not  maritime,  however  it  might  have 
been  in  other  respects.  But  the  court  did  not  say  or 
Intimate  that  every  service  performed  on  tide  water  is 
therefore  and  necessarily  a  maritime  service.  That  it 
was  done  on  tide  water  is  an  essential  circumstance, 
but  mn  constat,  that  other  circumstances  may  not  also 
be  essential  to  bring  it  under  the  admiralty  jurisdiction. 
Can  we  say— did  that  opinion  mean  to  say,  that  every 
thing  done  upon  the  sea,  or  upon  tide  waters  is  a  ma- 
rine service?    I  think  not. 

In  De  Lovio  v.  Bolt,  2  Gall.  4,  8.  Judge  Story  as- 
sists us  on  this  point.  He  says  "the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words,  things  done  on  the  sea,  in  this  con- 
nection would  seem  to  be  all  things  done  touching  the 
sea,  i.  e.  maritime  affairs  in  general;  and  this  is  the 
approved  interpretation  asserted  by  the  admiralty." — 
On  page  440,  he  says,  the  jurisdiction  extends  to  "  all 
cas-s  of  marine  service  or  labour."  In  both  instan- 
ces he  shows  that  something  besides  locality  enters  in- 
to the  question  of  jurisdiction;  that  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  tran-action,  the  kind  of  service  or 
labour,  and  inquire  whether  thev  relate  to  maritime 
affairs  or  not — and  not  merely  to  the  place  where  they 
are  done-  If  a  thing  done,  or  a  contract  made  in  fact 
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upon  the  land,  is  considered  to  have  been  done  on  the 
sea,  provided  that  it  relates  to  maritirRe  affairs,  we  but 
follow  out  the  same  reason,  or  turn  it  back  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  saying  that  if  the  contract  or  thing  does  not  re- 
late to  maritime  affiiirs,  if  the  service  or  labour  is  not 
in  it.self  maritime,  they  will  not  be  taken,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  to  have  been  done  on  the  sea,  al- 
though in  fact  they  were  so.  The  circumstance  of  the 
where  thi.-  thing  is  done  follows  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  as  that  is  maritime  or  otherwise,  the  jurisdiction 
prevails,  or  is  denied.  In  the  ca-se  of  the  "  Jerusalem"* 
the  same  Judge  gives  the  law, as  he  did  in  the  "Thomas 
Jefferson."  "The  true  doctrme  was  always  asserted 
by  the  learned  judges  of  the  admiralty,  and  has  been 
recently  recognized  by  Justice  BuUer,  that  the  juris- 
diction, as  to  contracts  depends  not  upon  the  locality, 
but  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract;"  and  he 
adds,  that  tlie  admiralty  has  "  perfect  jurisdiction  over 
all  maritime  contracts."  T  o  be  a  maritime  contract,  as 
I  have  before  said,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it,  the  consideration,  the  service  is  to  be  done  on 
the  sea.  it  must  have  a  connection  with  the  navigation 
of  the  ship,  or  with  her  equipment,  or  preservation,  or 
with  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  crew,  whu 
are  necessary  to  the  navi.^'ation  and  safety  of  the  ship. 
Thus  a  carpenter,  a  surgeon,  a  steward,  though  not 
strictly  marines,  or  seamen,  may  all  sue  for  their  wages 
in  the  admiralty  because  they  contribute  in  their  sever- 
al ways  to  the  preservation  and  support  uf  the  vessel  and 
her  crew. 

With  all  his  aid  we  meet  with  embarrassing  difficul- 
ties in  every  attempt  to  designate  a  clear  line,  which 
will  separate  witli  saiisfiiction  and  consistency  in  all 
its  parts,  cases  of  contract  and  service  arising  on  rivers 
into  which  the  tide  flows,  proper  for  the  admiralty  ju- 
risdiction,  from  those  which  are  not  so.  On  the  sea, 
extra  fauees  terra,  the  difficulty  is  hardly  at  this  time 
felt,  having  been  removed,  or  cut  down  by  judicial  de- 
cisions, as  in  the  cases  of  the  carpenter,  surgeon,  £cc. 
But  we  have  no  such  description  of  the  vessel  or  hep 
employment,  or  the  services  of  those  on  board  of  her 
navigating  our  rivers,  as  will  at  once  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction.  The  circumstances  of  any  given 
case,  the  kind  of  vessel,  the  business  she  is  engaged  in, 
the  places  between  which  she  is  navigated  may  make 
it  apparent,  that  it  cannot  be  one  fur  the  cognizance  of 
the  admiralty,  without  furnishing  a  general  rule  of  ex- 
clusion. Cases  will  readily  occur  to  the  legal  mind  in 
which  although  the  service  is  performed  on  the  sea,  or 
within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  it  is  in  no  sense,  a  mai-itime  service, 
and  cannot  be  cognizable  in  the  admiralty. 

Nor  does  it  depend  upon  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
vessel  is  equipped,  with  or  without  masts  and  sails;  nop 
upon  the  power  by  which  she  may  be  propelled  by  sails, 
by  oars,  or  by  steam.  Steamboats  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  trade,  or  commerce,  are  clearly  subject  to  this 
jurisdiction;  and  a  learned  Judge  in  another  district.has 
considered  lighters  employed  on  tide  waters,  in  the 
carriage  of  goods  to  and  from  shipping,  to  be  under 
this  jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  boats  having 
masts  and  sails  may  nevertheless  be  clearly  without  it; 
such  as  ferryboats  used  on  the  tide  waters  of  our  rivers, 
and  plying  from  shore  to  shore  between  t\yo  States — 
Also  numerous  boats  of  various  sizes  which  are  em- 
ployed daily  in  bringing  fruit  and  vegetable  to  the  mar- 
ket. I  think  no  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  such 
vessels  can  with  no  legal  propriety,  be  said  to  perforin 
voyages  on  the  high  seas;  nor  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  board  of  them,  hired  by  the  trip,  or  other- 
wise, are  mariners  engaged  in  maritime  services.  In- 
deed they  are  generally  loaded  and  unloaded  and  navi- 
gated, by  men  who  come  from  the  fields  and  orchards, 
which  they  have  cultivated,  and  bring  the  produce  of 
their  labour  to  its  market.    They  are  farmers  and  gar- 

•  Gallis,  343. 
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deners  either  for  themselves  or  hh-ed  by  others,  and 
not  sailors.  If  we  should  take  the  language  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  case  quoted  in  its  broadest  signifi- 
cation, such  boats  so  eoiployed  and  those  who  navigate 
them,  would  be  subject  to  the  admiralty  jurisdiction. 
The  service  is  performed  "upon  waters  within  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tlie  tide."  But  as  I  have  before  said,  the 
eourt  iiad  in  their  view  only  the  case  before  them, which 
turned  entirely  on  tiie  locality  of  the  service,  and  as  to 
that  they  decided  that  the  jurisdiction  depended  on 

the  fact  whether  it  was  done  upon  tide  water  or  not.  

We  have  seen  that  they  thought,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  the  "material  consideration  was  whether  the 
service  was  essentially  a  maritime  service;"  and  Ihev 
applied  the  principle  only  to  the  case  before  them;  de'- 
eiding  that  it  was  not  there  a  niariiime  service  because 
it  was  not  performed  on  the  sea,  or  on  tide  waters,  but 
not  intimating  that  that  circumstance  alone  would  malje 
,  a  service  maritime. 

The  character  of  the  service,  whether  maritime  or 
not,  will  depend  not  only  uptm  the  particular  business 
or  employment  of  the  individual  on  board  of  the  vessel 
but  also  upon  the  business  or  employment  of  the  vessel. 
Thus  a  vessel  may  be  navigated  for  foreign  commerce 
on  the  broad  ocean,  but  persons  maybe  hired  on  board 
of  her  for  services,  which  could  not  be  called  marine 
and  of  which  tbe  admiralty  would  take  no  cognizance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  may  be  engaged  in 
the  actual  navigation  of  the  vessel,  but  she  may  be  so 
employed,  that  no  service  on  board  of  her,  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  maritime.  In  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  vessel  or  the  business  in  which  she  is  engaged, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry,  it  is  not 
questioned  that  those  employed  in  foreign  commerce 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  As  to  those 
which  are  employed  on  our  tide  waters,  in  going  from 
place  to  place  in  the  United  States,  I  hold  them  also  to 
be  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  provided  thev  are  occu- 
pied in  the  business  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  a  liberal 
and  fair  meaning  of  the  terms,  in  which  I  do  not  include 
the  petty  traffic  of  market  or  ferry  boats,  nor  the  car- 
riage of  fuel  to  a  ci(y  from  its  neighborhood,  and  other 
services  of  the  same  description.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  a  want  of  precision  in  this  rvde,  and  it  is  intended 
oidy  as  a  general  guide.  In  every  particular  case,  the 
Judge  must  decide,  from  its  circumstances,  whether 
the  employment  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  business  of  trade 

or  not;  for  so  far  I  think  the  rule  may  be  relied  on  

The  uncertainty  is  as  to  wh;it  should  be  considered  to 
be  trade  and  commerce.  This  criterion  is  not  without 
support  by  good  authority.  Judge  Winchester,  whose 
le.".rning  in  the  admiralty  law  is  highly  and  justly  ex- 
tolled by  Judge  Story  adverts  to  it.  He  says,  1  Peters, 
Adm.  R.  235,  '*  Within  the  cognizance  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion are  all  affairs  relating  to  vessels  in  trade,  and  the 
owners  thereof  as  such;  and  all  matters  which  concern 
owners,  proprietors  of  ships,  as  such,"  Sec,  again, 
"  whatever  is  of  a  maritime  nature,  either  by  way  of 
navigation  upon  the  sea,  or  negotiation  at  or  beyond 
sea,  in  the  way  of  marine  trade  or  commerce."  In  con- 
formity with  this  rational  and  intelligible  doctrine,  

Jude  Story,  2  Gall.  468,  says  that  the  words 
"admiralty"  and  "marine  jurisdiction"  include  '«  all 
transactions  and  proceedings  relative  to  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  to  damages  or  injuries  upon  the 
sea." 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  act  of  Congress  for 
"the  government  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service," 
under  the  provisions  .and  authority  of  which  this  libel  is 
filed  and  the  process  of  the  court  demanded,  many 
very  direct  arguments  and  inferences  present  them- 
selves to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  a  case  like  (his  never 
could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  Congress  in 
making  the  regulations,  particularly  as  to  the  hiring  of 
seamen  and  the  recovery  of  their  wages,  found  in  that 
law.  But  I  content  myself  with  this  general  reference 
to  it,  as  a  particular  analysis  would  require  a  longer  ex- 


amination and  disctission  than  the  occasion  calls  for  or 
would  warrant. 

The  general  result  tQ  which  my  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject  has  brought  me,  is  that  as  to  torts,  injuries  and 
offences,  locality  gives  jurisdiction;  but  as  to  contracts, 
there  must  be  something  more.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  service  performed,  or  to  be  performed,  is  on  the 
high  sea,  or  on  tide  water,  it  must  in  its  subject  matter 
be  maritime;  it  must  have  some  relation  to  trade  and 
commerce;  some  connection  with  a  vessel  employed 
in  trade,  with  her  equipments,  her  preservation,  or  the 
preservation  of  their  crew.  Thus  a  carpenter,  a  surgeon, 
a  steward  all  contribute,  in  their  several  ways,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ship,  or  her  crew.  But  if  the  mas- 
ter should  take  with  him  a  servant  whose  sole  business 
should  be  to  shave  him,  or  comb  his  hair,  or  another 
to  amuse  him  with  a  violin,  the  service  would  be  per- 
formed on  the  high  sea,  but  would  it  be  a  maritime 
contractor  service,  for  which  the  ship  could  be  libelled 
and  attached  in  the  admiralty,  or  her  owners  be  made 
pei'sonally  responsible  by  any  process. 

In  a  late  case  in  this  court,  a  libel  was  filed  for  wages 
earned  on  board  of  a  boat  employed  in  going  from 
place  to  place,  on  bays  and  rivers,  or  tide  water,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  carrying  a  museum  of  curiosities, 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  boat,  at  the  various  places 
at  which  she  stopped.  She  had  no  other  object.  The 
libellants  were  engaged  as  musicians  for  the  exhibition, 
but  occasionally  assisted,  at  their  pleasure  in  rowing 
the  boat,  when  the  sails  could  not  be  used.  She  was  a 
large  canal  boat.  I  dismissed  the  libel  on  the  ground, 
that  the  contract  and  services  of  the  libellants  could  in 
no  sense,  be  considered  maritime,  although  performed 
on  tide  water;  on  the  other  hand  I  sustained  the  libel  of 
the  crew  of  the  steam  boat  Oliio,  plying  between  this 
port  and  Delaware  city  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  for 
she  was  employed  not  only  in  taking  passengers,  but  in 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between  her  port  of 
departure  and  places  in  tlie  northern  and  western 
states,  which  is  strictly  a  trading  service  or  employment. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  whetlier  a  boat  carrying  only 
passengers  woidd  or  would  not  be  within  the  same 
rule. 

I  have  thus  given,  not  perhaps  as  concisely  as  it 
might  have  been  done,  a  view  of  the  reasons,  which 
determined  me  to  refuse  the  process  prayed  for  by  the 
libellants  in  this  case.  If  they  are  not  altogether  pre- 
cise and  satisfactory,  it  may  be,  because  the  subject  is 
not  susceptible  of  a  rule,  which  will  be  certain  and 
universal  in  its  application,  or  because  I  have  not  the 
ability  to  define  it  with  accuracy  and  clearness.  Having 
taken  upon  myself  to  refuse  to  attach  and  detain  the 
vessel  at  my  chambers,  I  was  obliged  to  do  so  without 
argument,  as  that  would  have  produced  a  delay  injuri- 
ous and  expensive  to  the  party  I  thought  not  to  be 
amenable  to  this  court.  Occasions  may  occur  hereafter 
when  this  subject  may  be  more  fully  considered  and 
more  satisfactorily  decided. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
COUNCIL  DOCUMENTS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  reports  m.ade  at  the 
last  meeting  of  Councils. 

The  select  joint  committee  appointed  on  the  memo- 
rial of  sundry  citizens,  suggesting  to  Councils  a  sub- 
scription in  behalf  of  the  city  to  the  stock  ofa  company, 
for  building  and  maintaining  Tow  Boats  on  the  river 
Delaware,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report,  "  That  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  them  by 
Councils,  they  learned  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  its  session  of  1832  and  1833,  authorized  a  Company, 
for  constructing  and  using  steam  boats,  for  towing  ves- 
sels, between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Ocean,  or 
to  and  from  any  of  the  ports  or  points  on  the  Delaware, 
between  the  city  and  the  Atlantic. 
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That  the  capital  siock  of  the  Company,  was  fixed  at 
875,000,  and  resohitions  were  enacted  for  tlie  proper 
disposition  of  the  stock  and  the  transaction  of  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  Company.  Various  circumstances  prevent- 
ed the  citizens  from  giving  proper  aitenlion  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  incorporation,  until  the  present 
winter,  when  tlie  closing'  of  tlie  liver  Delaware  by  ice 
and  the  consequent,  suspension  of  navigation,  have  re- 
called to  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  the  imjiortance  of 
the  proposed  company  and  the  necessity  of  the  boats  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  city's  commerce. 

Subscriptions  to  the  stock  amounting  to  nearly  or 
quite  gSO.OOO,  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
share,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares,  making  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  are  yet  unsubscribed  for.  The 
whole  sum  mentioned  viz:  $75,000,  is  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  boats  requisite  for  the  plans  of  the 
Company. 

Your  committee  having  been  called  on  to  inquire 
into  the  views  and  prospects  of  the  Company,  with  re- 
ference to  the  bearing  of  its  operations  upon  the  pro- 
|3erty  of  the  corporation  and  upon  the  general  welfare 
of  the  city,  have  made  inquiries  at  sources  of  the  best 
information,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
•operations  of  the  company,  will  have  a  most  important 
and  salutary  effect  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our 
■c'iiy,  and  of  course  while  it  benefits  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals, along  the  margins  of  the  two  rivers,  it  cannot 
less  favourably  effect  the  possessions  of  the  city  sirailar- 
Ij  situated. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  this  winter  the  Dela- 
ware has  been  closed  by  ice,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  are  ships  lying  ice  bound  at  the  wharves, 
laden  with  merchandise  for  southern  ports,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  an  ice-boat,  such  as  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Company  to  construct,  might  have  been  at  the 
present  time  far  on,  if  not  at  the  end  of  their  voyages; 
vessels  too  lie  for  days  at  the  mouth  of  our  river  unable 
to  ascend  for  want  ofa  favourable  wind,  or  continue  as 
long  at  the  wharves,  waiting  a  favourable  wind  to  de- 
scend. 

This  delay  would  be  prevented  if  tow  boats  were 
ased  on  the  Delavare  as  in  other  commercial  cities. — 
Large  portions  of  our  foreign  import,  are  every  v/inter 
shipped  directly  for  New  York,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  having  access  to  our  city  by  the  Dela- 
ware and  our  powerful  and  most  active  rival  has  also 
derived  other  advantages  in  the  sale  of  goods  from  the 
apprehension  entertained  by  western  and  southern  mer- 
chants, that  their  purchase  would  be  detained  as  they 
now  are  by  the  closing  of  the  river. 

The  operation  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances 
though  directly  upon  the  interests  of  the  merchants  is 
yet  scarcely  less  deleterious  upon  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  failure  of  commerce  lessens 
the  value  of  Real  Estate  and  deprives  the  laborer  of  em- 
ployment, thus  diminishing  the  objects  of,  and  multiply- 
ing the  causes  for,  taxation. 

The  practicability  of  keeping  open  a  passage  for  ves- 
sels in  almost  any  thickness  of  ice  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  operations  of  the  ice  boat  in  Baltimore, 
where  the  navigation  has  not  ceased  this  winter,  and  by 
the  operation  of  the  ice  boat  on  the  Delaware,  vi'hich 
has  crossed  the  Delaware  with  the  passengers  to  and 
from  New  York. 

There  is  no  want  of  precedent  for  the  subsci'iption 
asked  by  the  company  from  the  city,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  corportion  is  as  deeply  and  directly  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  company,  as  are  the  individuals 
who  have  been  most  active  in  procuring  the  act  of  in  - 
corporation.  Your  committee  are  in  possession  of 
many  facts  all  tending  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  ice  boats  and  tow  boats,  but  they  forbear 
urging  them,  in  the  belief  that  the  subject  will  be 
generally  understood  and  properly  appreciated  by 
Councils. 


They  therefore  respectfully  offer  the  subjoined  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  mayor  of  the  city  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  auihorised  to  subscribe  in  the  name,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  seventy-five 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  Steam 
Tow  Boat  Company,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  share;  and  that  he  be  authorised  to  diaw  his  war- 
want  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  city,  chargeable  to  the 
sinking  fund,  for  tlie  several  instahnents  upon  the  stock 
as  they  shall  be  from  time  to  time  called  for — provided 
tliat  the  whole  amount  paid  ora  account  of  said  stock 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

JOS.  R.  CHANDLER, 
MERUIT  CANBY, 
FRED.  FRALEY, 
RICHARD  PRICE, 
JOS.  LIPPINCOTT, 
Feb.  12,  1835.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  committee  on  markets.  Report:  That  on  the  llfh 
day  of  December  last,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Councils  signed  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  residing 
in  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  city,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  asking  for  an  alteration  in  the  Second 
street  market  house.  The  subject  has  received  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  committee,  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  alterations  might  be  made  as  would 
increase  the  revenue  and  afford  superior  accommoda- 
tions to  those  who  attend  that  market,  both  as  buyers 
and  sellers. 

The  whole  width  of  Second  street  betw-een  Pine 
and  Cedar  streets  is  30  feet,  the  width  of  the  foot  pave- 
ment  is  15  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  cart  way  is  29  feet, 
and  that  of  the  walk  under  the  eaves  of  the  market 
house  is  9  feet  6  inches.    It  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
curbstone  which  surrounds  the  market  house  7  feet  6 
inches  bi  inging  the  eaves  out  the  same  distance,  which 
will  reduce  the  cart  way  to  21  feet  6  inches,  being  (6 
inches,  wider  than  the  present  cart  way  opposite  the 
High  street  market)  and  give  for  the  width  under  the 
eaves  17  feet  6  inches,  a  space  about  equal  to  the  inside 
of  the  latter  market  house-    On  the  west  side  of  the 
Second  street  market  house,  the  stalls  extend  18  inches 
beyond  the  brick  piers,  forming  what  are  called  out- 
side stalls  or  stands,  which  are  occupied  by  farmers 
with  the  produce  of  their  farms,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
from  12  to  15  dollars  each.    On  the  east  side  the  stalls 
do  not  extend  beyond  the,  piers  and  space,  and  there 
marked  out  and  rented  to  persons  sellmar  vegetables 
and  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  at  a  rent  of  from  6  to 
8  dollars  each.    It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  stalls 
on  the  east  aide,  so  as  to  correspond  with  those  on  the 
west,  and  to  rent  them  to  farmers?  and  to  run  a  com- 
plete range  of  new  stalls  on  each  side  the  whole  kngth 
of  the  market  house,  inside  of  the  curb  stone.  This 
will  give  us  96  additional  stalls  and  increase  the  annual 
revenue  fiom  that  market  house,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
dollars.    The  expense  of  these  improvements  cannot 
be  great,  consisting  principally  in  the  cost  of  erecting 
the  stalls,  moving  the  curb  stone  and  repaving,  as  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the 
building,  whether  the  proposed  alterations  are  made  or 
not.    The  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  they 
should  be  made  and  for  this  purpose  submit  the  accom- 
panying ordinance. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  12,  1835. 

B.  H.  YAUNALL, 
L,  LAMB, 
JOHN  DARRAGH, 
MANUEL  EYRE. 

The  Joint  Special  Committee  appointed  under  the 
following  resolution  of  Councils: 
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Resolved,  Tl>at  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of  three 
members  of  each  Council  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  measures  to  be  taken  for  closing  the  Trust  of 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  what  prospect 
there  is  of  obtainini>  possession  of  tlie  House  belonging 
to  the  city,  under  the  Will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard, 
whose  house  is  now  in  the  tenure  of  the  Cashier  of  the 
late  Stephen  Gij-ard's  Bank,  without  his  paying  any  rent 
therefor,  respectfully  Report:  ' 

That,  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  A.  ».  1812,  the  late 
Stephen  Girard  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Banking 
House  and  its  appurtenances,  and  a  dwelling  house  at 
No.  ,  Chestnut  street  belonging  to  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  following  conditions,  viz: 
That  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  to  have  the  use  of  certain  parts  of  the  said  Bank- 
ing House,  and  the  whole  of  the  said  dwelling  house 
for  the  use  of  their  Cashier,  until  the  affairs  of  the  said 
Bank  are  closed^  In  conformity  with  these  conditions 
on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1812,  the  late  Stephen  Girard 
executed  a  lease  to  the  Trustees  lor  those  pflrts  of  the 
Banking  House  and  the  Dwelling  House  which  had 
been  reserved,  to  continue  until  the  affairs  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  Stales  are  closed.  Some  years  sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Girard  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  to  the 
southward  of  the  Banking  House,  and  erected  thereon 
a  dwelling  house,  into  which  he  transferred  the  gentle- 
man who  at  that  time  was  Cashier  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  also  Cashier  of  Mr. 
Girard's  Bank.  This  transfer  of  their  Cashier  from  the 
house  in  Chestnut  street  to  the  dwelhng  in  Third 
street  appears  to  have  been  made  without  the  know- 
lege  or  concurrence  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  Cashier  of 
the  Trustees  (being  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Girard's 
Cashier)  has  continued  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Third 
street  house  until  the  present  time.  Finding  that  the 
possession  of  the  house  depended  on  the  closing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
committee  procured  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Bank  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
last,  being  the  latest  statement  of  the  aff^iirs  of  the 
Trust. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  22,564  dollars 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  unclaimed  by  the 
Stockholders,  or  such  persons  as  have  been  Stock- 
holders, being  half  yearly  dividends.  Dividends 
of  capita!  and  extra  dividends  declared  previously  to 
first  of  September  last.  Since  that  time  a  furiher  divi- 
dend of  $51,250  has  been  passed  to  the  credit  of  the 
stockholders,  and  the  residue  of  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  (^8,541  85)  appropria- 
ted to  the  expenses  of  the  Trust.  The  committee  have 
also  been  informed  by  the  Trustees  that  there  are  sever- 
al debts  due  to  the  Trust  from  debtors  whose  estates 
are  in  the  hands  of  assignees  and  also  some  other  effects 
from  which  it  is  their  duty  to  realize  whatever  may  be 
in  their  power,  and  that  they  are  personally  desirous 
of  closing  the  Trust  as'  soon  as  possible.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Trustees  have  not  in  progress  or 
contemplation  any  other  measures  for  closing  their 
affairs  than  tliose  heretofore  employed  (which  have 
always  had  the  approbation  of  the  stockholders)  and 
they  are  not  aware  that  any  others  are  within  their 
power. 

The  committee  at  this  stage  of  their  inquiries,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Trustees  requesting  to  know  on 
what  terms  they  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  house 
now  occupied  by  their  Cashier,  and  also  those  parts  of 
the  Banking  House  which  they  have  a  right  to  use,  and 
in  reply  to  that  communication  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  Minutes.of  a  Special  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  on 
the  12th  Dec  1834,  containing  the  following  Resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved,  T  hat  the  Trustees  entertaining  doubts  of 
their  authority  to  make  any  disposition  of  tlie  interest 
they  hold  in  part  of  the  Girard  estate,  inconsistent  with 
the  trusts  upon  which  it  is  now  held,  deem  it  inexpedi- 


ent to  make/&ny  proposition  for  surrendering  or  dlspo-  i 
sing  of  it;  6ut  that  ti)ey  will  receive  and  consider  with  1 
respectful  attention  any  proposition  which  may  be  made  ' 
to  them,  for  substituting  for  the  accommodations  they 
now  have  in  the  Girard  Ba?;k  and  Es'ate  such  other  oc- 
commodations  as  the  city  may  deem  it  more  convenient 
to  afford. 

The  committee  having  thas  failed  to  elicit  from  the 
Trustees  any  proposition  by  which  tfte  city  could  come 
into  possession  of  the  property,  and  being  invited  by 
the  Trustees  to  examine  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  an 
adjustment  of  the  matter  at  issue  have  examined  the 
deed  of  trust  under  which  the  trustees  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States  are  acting  to  discover  whether 
that  instrument  furnished  any  means  by  which  the 
city  may  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  trust. 

Premising  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sum  of 
22,564  dollars  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Trus- 
tees unclaimed  nearly  twenty  years,  and  that  it  >s  ex-, 
tremely  difficult  to  reach  those  who  are  really  entitled  ^ 
;  to  receive  it  owing  to  transfers  of  the  Stock  having 
been  made  without  any  reference  to  the  dividends  due 
at  the  time  of  transfer  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
amount  novf  unclaimed  wilt  be  increassd  by  every  suc- 
ceeding dividend  of  the  property  of  the  Stockholders 
and  the  trust  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period.  The 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  city  might  now  safely 
undertake  the  administration  of  the  remaining  duties 
of  the  trust,  and  relieve  the  Trustees  from  responsibility.  ' 
The  deed  of  trust  provides,  "that  at  any  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Stockholders  they  may  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  estimated  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  change  the 
Trustees  and  appoint  others  in  their  place  and  stead, 
and  we  would  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  annexed  resolution,  providing  that  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Girard  Estates  shall  endeavor  to  procure  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  in  March  next  the  stibstilution 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  present  Trustees. — 
We  believe  that  all  the  executive  duties  of  the  trust 
could  be  discharged  by  the  Treasurer  ofthe  Girard  trust 
without  any  material  increase  of  his  labour  and  the  city 
receive  a  rent  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
for  the  dwelling  house  south  Third  street, which  is  now 
not  only  unproductive  to,  but  also  a  charge  for  taxes 
and  repairs  on  the  residuary  portion  of  Mr.  Girard's 
estate. 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioners  of  the  Girard 
estates,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  directed 
at  the  next  meeting  ofthe  Stockholders  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  for  promoting  a  transfer  of  the  rights 
and  duties  ofthe  Trustees- of  said  late  Bank  ofthe 
United  States,  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  provided  the  assent  and  co-operation 
of  the  present  Trustees  can  be  obtained  for  that  pus^ 
pose-  . 

FRED.  FRALEY,  Chairman, 

THOS.  DUNLAP, 

MEliRlT  CANDY, 

RICHARD  PRICK, 

MANUEL  EYRE. 
PHiLABEtpniA,  Feb.  12,  1835. 
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February  12,  1835,  at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange. 


1  share  Walnut  street  theatre, 

$237  50 

1    do             do  ^ 

235  00 

1    do  do 

25©  00, 

1    do  do 

227  00 

2    do  do 

227  50— 

465  00 

7    do  do 

225  — 

1575  00 
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37  50- 


38  09 
150  00 
35  50 
34  00 


1   do   Philadelphia  Ice  Company, 
4   do  do 
1    do    Philadelphia  Library, 
1    do  do 

3    do    N.  Liberties  and  Penn  Township 

Rail  Road,  37  00—  111  00 

10  do    Bank  United  States,  106f  —1066  25 

99    do  do  106  60-10553  40 

39  do    Schuylkill  Bank,  60    —2340  00 

A  three  storied  brick  house  and  lot  on  Penn 
and  Water  street,  between  South  and  Ship- 
pen  street,  17  feet  by  100,  2000 

A  large  lot  on  South  and  Shippen  street  be- 
tween 9th  and  lOih  street  105  feet  on  South 
and-  Shippen  street  by  270,  9000 

A  lot  in  Hamilton  Ville,  150  feet  on  Andrew 
street  by  175  feet  on  Margaret  street,  500 

A  lot  with  the  frame  tenement  and  Stables  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  5th  and  Christian 
street  100  feet  on  Christian  street  by  61  feet 
on  Fifth  street.  Subject  to  an  apportioned 
ground  rent  of  $S  72  cents,  2500 

The  lot,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  on  the 
south  side  of  Library  street.  No.  12,  25  feet 
4  inches  by  111,  widening  on  .the  rear  to  36 
feet,  8200 

The  lot,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  on  the 
north  side  of  Walnut  street,  between  Dela- 
ware 4th  and  5th  street,  64  feet  9  inches  by 
124  feet,  20,300 

The  undivided  fifth  part  in  those  tenements 
and  lot  of  ground,  in  Germantown,  and  on 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Germantown  main 
street  containing  about  12  perches  and  a 
half,  160 

The  frame  tenements  and  lot  on  the  north  si  Je 
of  Shield's  alley,  15  feet  by  53.  Subject  to 
a  ground  rent  of  $60.  250 

The  frame  messuage  and  lot  on  the  east  side 
of  Delaware  12th  slreet  between  Pine  and 
-    Lombard  streets  19  feet  3  inches,  by  63 

feet,  1000 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND 
MEANS. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Revenue  to  be  derived  from  Banks — Mr. 
Morris,  Chairman.  Read  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, February  2,  1835. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  the 
general  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Commonwealth  were  re- 
ferred, having  among  other  subjects,  bestowed  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  attention  to  banks  and  their  ope- 
rations, as  connected  with  the  revenue  of  the  state. — 
They  have  approached  the  subject  with  much  diffi- 
dence and  caution,  being  well  aware  of  the  great  and 
important  interests  involved,  as  being  intimately  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  continued  and  successful 
prosecution  of  our  public  works,  but  also  closely  allied 
with  individual  prosperity,  on  which  mainly  depends 
that  of  our  associated  interests.  In  reflecting  on  this 
subject,  as  connected  with  the  special  duty  assigned  to 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  they  have  consider- 
ed it  obligatory  on  them  to  provide  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue  from  all  proper  sources,  not  inconsistent 
with  a  due  regard  for  those  portions  of  the  community 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  immediately  and  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  imposing  of  taxes  or  exacting 
premiums  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been 
demanded;  and  as  some  increase  of  burthens  on  the 
banking  class  of  our  citizens  will  be  proposed,  the 
committee  feel  a  strong  conviction  on  their  minds,  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  but  acting  in  the  strict  hne  of  their 
duty,  without  the  least  desire  or  intention  of  pro- 
ducing the  smallest  embarrassments  in  the  operations 
of  these  institutions,  or  crippling  thtir  means  of  ac- 


commodating to  every  proper  and  reasonable  extent, 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  severally  located. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  nor  will  your  committee  pre- 
tend to  conceal,  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  herewith 
presented,  will  materially  lessen  the  profits  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  holders  of  bank  stock;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  willing  to  meet  the  question  at  once,  and 
frankly  avow  their  decided  conviction,  that  this  kind  of 
property  does  not,  nor  ever  has  paid  an  equivalent  for 
the  valuable  and  important  privileges  that  are  legally 
monopolized  by  its  proprietors.  Your  committee  do 
not  use  the  term  monopoly  in  any  invidious  sense,  or 
by  any  means  desire  to  suggest  the  impolicy  or  impro- 
priety of  creating  such  institutions  as  they  now  exist; — 
such  a  course  would  be  foreign  to  their  duty,  and  not 
called  for  on  the  present  occasion — but  they  do  mean 
to  say,  that  these  institutions  possess  powers  and  privi- 
leges from  which  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens are  excluded,  and  cannot  participate  even  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  and  that  these  beneficiary  enjoy- 
ments do  not  in  their  opinion,  contribute  a  full,  fair  and 
equitable  proportion  to  the  common  fund.  Your  com- 
mittee will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  justice  or  pro- 
priety of  subjecting  these  institutions  to  the  payment  of 
any  tax  or  assessment  whatever,  but  will  assume,  from 
long  established  and  frequent  precedents,  that  such  le- 
vies are  just  and  proper. 

With  this  assumption  yielded,  your  committee  have 
anxiously  though  unavaihngly, sought  for  a  reason,  why 
institutions  seeking  and  demanding  a  re-enactment  and 
continuation  of  these  valuable  privileges,  for  a  term 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  charter,  should  be  placed  in 
a  ijetter  situation  at  the  date  of  the  re-charter,  than  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  their  operations.  It 
must  surely  be  assented  to,  that  the  parties  to  the  origi-- 
nal  contract  did  not  imagine  that  the  grantors  were  gi- 
ving a  doubly  protracted  existence  to  the  institution 
they  were  about  to  establish;  whilst  it  must  be  equally 
evident,  that  the  corporators  contracted  and  paid  but 
for  a  term  of  years,  as  specified  in  the  act  which  gave 
them  existence.  At  that  period,  they  would  not  have 
ventured  to  put  forth  such  a  claim. 

Without  entering  on  the  subject  more  at  large,  your 
committee  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  all  banks 
asking  and  receiving  re-charters,  ought  to  pay  a  bonus 
or  premium  therefor,  and  in  order  that  equal  and  exact 
justice  may  be  measured  to  those  now  applying,  and 
to  such  as  have  already  been  re-chartered,  the  bill  here- 
with presented  is  so  framed  as  to  place  them  on  an 
equality. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  before  ex-pressed, 
the  tax  on  dividends  is  proposed  to  be  raised  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  with  a  full  and  honest  conviction,  that 
such  increase,  so  far  from  being  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  banks  to  bear,is  much  less  than  might  be  imposed, 
without  producing  any  embarrassment  whatever. 

One  other  principle  Is  also  engrafted  on  the  bill,  that 
of  lessening  the  maximum;  beyond  which,  50  per  cent, 
of  the  excess  of  dividends  is  made  payable  into  the  state 
treasury.  A  late  vote  of  this  body,  lessening  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  West  Philadelphia  rail  road,  goes  far  in 
supporting  the  opinion  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 
this  feature  of  the  bill,  and  whilst  they  recognize  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  then  established,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  bill  aiding  our  internal  improvements,  they 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  far  more  applicable  to  institu- 
tions governed  by  different  principles,  and  whose  esta- 
blishment is  asked  for  with  far  different  motives. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  BANKS- 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  president,  directors, 
and  company  of  the  Gettysburg  Bank;  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  the  ci(y  and  county  of  Philadelphia;  the  Farm- 
ers' Bank  of  Reading;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Penn- 
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sylvaiiia;  the  Bank  of  the  Noi'thern  Liberties,  in  the  [ 
county  of  Philadelphia;  the  Monongahela  Bank  of 
Browiisville;  the  Bank  of  Middletown;  the  Kensington  j 
Bank;  the  Bank  of  Montgomery  county;  the  Bank  of 
Chambersburg;  the  Carlisle  I5ank;  the  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware county;  "the  York  Bank,  and  tiie  Erie  Bank,  shall 
pay  into  the  treasury  ofihe  Commonwealth,  five  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  each  of  said 
banks,  as  a  bonus  for  their  chartered  privileges;  said 
bonus  to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  instalments, 
commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  A.  15. 
1835. 

Sections.  The  president,  directors  and  company  of 
each  of  said  banks.shall  transmit  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  the  period  of 
their  existing  charters,  and  during  the  period  tlieir  or 
either  of  their  charters  shall  have  been  extended,  two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  dividends  which  shall 
be  declared,  in  addition  to  eight  per  cent,  which  by 
law  they  are  now  required  to  pay,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  third  section 
of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fifih  of  March,  1834,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  re-charter  certain  banks." 

Section  3.  Whenever  the  dividends  arising  from  the 
profits  of  any  of  said  banks  shall  exceed  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  then 
one  half  of  such  e.\cess  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  provided  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  ex- 
tending to  the  York  Bank,  or  the  Erie  Bank. 

Section  4.  The  president,  directors  .md  company  of 
the  Pittsburg  Bank,  and  Schuylkill  Bank,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  to 
the  extent  of  capital  authorized  by  the  existing  or  pre- 
sent charters,  and  shall  also  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  section  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  The  president,  directors  and  company  of 
the  Bank  of  Northumberland,  the  Bank  of  Lancaster, 
the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Bucks  county,  the  Northampton 
Bank,  and  the  Southwark  Bank,  shall  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  this  Commonwealth,  five  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  each  of  said  banks,  as  a 
bonus  for  their  chartered  privileges;  said  bonus  to  be 
paid  in  three  equal  annual  instalments,  commencing 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  A.  D.  1835.  , 

Section  6.  The  president,  directors  and  company  of 
the  Moyamensing  Bank;  the  Girard  Bank;  the  Bank  of 
Penn  Township;  the  Philadelphia  Bank;  the  Western 
Bank  of  Philadelphia;  the  Bank  of  North  America;  the 
Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  of  Philadelphia;  the  Southwark  Bank;  the 
Doylestown  Bank  of  Bucks  county;  the  Bank  of  North- 
umberland; the  Miners'  Bank  of  Pottsvide,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Schu)lkill;  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Bank  of  Pittsburg;  the  Columbia  Bridge  company;  the 
Lancaster  Bank;  the  Farmers'  Hank  of  Bucks  couniy; 
the  Northampton  Bank;  the  Lebanon  Bank;  the  Lum- 
berman's Bank,  and  the  Towanda  Bank,  shall  transmit 
to  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  use  of  the  Common- 
wealth, during  the  period  of  their  existing  charters,  two 
per  centum  of  the  whole  amount  of  dividends  which 
shall  be  declared,  in  addition  to  eight  per  centum 
which  bylaw  they  are  now  required  to  pay,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  twenty-fourtli  article  of  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  the  25th  March,  1824,entitled  "An 
act  to  re-charter  certain  banks." 

Section  7.  The  bonus  or  premiums,  and  the  increase 
of  tax  on  the  dividends,  as  imposed  by  this  act,  shall  be 
in  full  consideration  for  the  privileges  granted  during 
the  existence  of  the  charters  or  re-charters  of  any  of  the 
institutions  hereinbefore  named:  Provided,  That  the 
right  of  the  Legishiture  to  revoke  or  annul  any  of  the 
said  charters,  shall  not  be  impaired  in  case  tlie  privi- 
leges are  misused  or  abused,  or  sh;ill  prove  injurious  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  8.  The  president,  directors  and  Company  of 
each  of  the  banks  named  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections 


of  this  act,  shall  be  severally  subject  to  the  provisions  \ 
of  the  third  section  thereof:  Provided,  That  the  said  i 
third  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  extending  to  the 
Lumbermen's  Bank,  the  Towanda  Bank,  and  tlie  Mer- ; 
chants'  and  Manufiicturers'  B.uik  of  Pittsburg.  'j 
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TEE OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Report  of  the  Minority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  ! 
Means,  in  relation  to  the  Revenue  to  be  derived  from  || 
banks. — By  Mr.  Irish.  1 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  from  whom  the  bill  Is  reported,  en- 
titled "  An  act  relative  to  Banks,"  ask  leave  to  present 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  views  and  reasons  which  have  led  them  to 
diflFer  in  opinion  with  the  majority  of  the  committee,  as  i| 
to  the  expediency  and  effects  of  the  proposed  bill,  in  jl 
relation  to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  { 
of  this  commonwealth,  should  the  same  pass  into  a  law.  \ 
In  the  first  place,  they  object  to  the  expediency  of  ex-  ! 
acting  a  bonus  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  stock 
of  the  banks  of  this  state,  on  the  ground  of  their  inabili- 
ty to  pay  so  heavy  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  present  tax 
on  dividends,  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent.  These  exactions  will  take  from  ' 
them  a  portion  of  their  means  to  accommodate  the 
public,  and  lessen  the  security  to  the  holders  of  their 
paper,  and  in  some  cases,  in  all  probability,  discourage 
the  stockholders  from  accepting  the  proposed  renewal 
of  their  charters,  on  terms  so  burdensome  as  to  render  ; 
it  uncertain  whether  their  investments  will  return  the 
ordinary  six  per  cent,  or  legal  interest;  for  one  of  the 
inducements  to  investments  in  bank  stock  is  the  privi- 
lege or  hope  of  obtaining  through  the  operations  of  a 
bank,  a  higher  per  centum  for  money  thus  invested, 
founded  upon  the  requisite  confidence  in  the  know- 
ledge, diligence,  and  integrity  of  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  these  institutions.  This  privilege  is  unques- 
tionably the  main  object  with  stockholders;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  as  unquestionably  liable  to  not 
only  a  disappointment  in  regular  dividends,but  to  a  posi- 
tive diminution  of  the  capital  paid  in.  Instances  fre- 
quently occur  in  many  of  our  state  banks,  where,  by 
losses  sustained  upon  loans  and  other  adverse  causr-s, 
the  stockholders  are  not  only  deprived  of  their  divi- 
dends, but  a  considerable  time  is  required  to  make 
good  an  impaired  capital.  These  losses  all  banks  are 
subject  to;  and  this  risk  the  stockholders  take.  Why? 
The  reason  is  plain: — Simply  because  they  enjoy  the 
corresponding  equivalent  of  sometimes  obtaining  an 
increased  per  centum.  Where  there  is  risk  there  must 
be  a  prospect  of  increased  gain.  This  principle  is  so 
clear,  laying  as  it  does,  at  the  bottom  of  eyery  trade, 
occupation  or  business,  that  no  more  is  necessary  to 
make  it  understood,  than  plainly  to  state  it. 

'I'o  the  second  proposition  contained  in  the  bill,  for 
increasing  the  tax  on  dividends  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent,  the  undersigned  do  not  hesitate  to  yield  their 
support.and  this  increased  burthen  is  certainly  a  strong 
additional  argument  against  demanding  the  proposed 
bonus  of  five  per  cent,  as  specified  in  the  bill.  The 
contemplated  restriction,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  re- 
.striction,  that  one  half  of  the  excess  of  all  dividends 
over  ten  percent,  per  annum,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury,  is  objected  to  upon  equally  strong 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  its  total  inefficiency  as  a 
source  of  revenue;  for  no  bank,  it  is  believed,  would, 
however  favorable  its  position  or  circumstances,  make 
an  effort  or  be  disposed  to  increase  its  risks,  to  reap 
but  half  the  profits  derived  therefrom.  In  other  words, 
to  loan  money  upon  the  ordinary  securities,  for  three 
per  cent.  Again,  its  operation  would  be  manifestly  un- 
just to  stockholders,  where,  for  instance,  a  bank  from 
unforeseen  losses,  is  unable  to-declare  more  than  a  half 
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or  one  per  cent,  dividend  for  one  year,  but  the  next, 
or  at  an}'  future  period,  by  a  combijiation  of  favorable 
circumstances,  or  a  recovery  of  sucli  losses,  it  might  be 
able  to  pay  an  additional  dividend  in  remuneration  for 
one  or  more  profitless  seasons,  and  that  dividend  equal 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  is  clear 
that  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  stockholders  hy 
taking  from  them  one  or  two  per  cent,  as  under  such 
a  provision  would  be  the  case. 

The  proposed  bonus  of  five  per  cent,  is  not  confined 
to  the  banks  now  before  the  legislature.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  act  retrospectively  upon  many  of  the 
banks  which  have  been  heretofore  rechartered-  This 
proposition  is  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the  provision 
introduced  ii)  then-  charters,  reserving  to  the  legislature 
the  power  of  making  subsequent  alterations,  restric- 
tions and  provisions,  ^^'as  it  contemplated  by  either 
party,  the  legislature  or  the  banks,  that  the  reservation 
should  at  any  time  be  applied  by  a  demand  for  a  bonus 
of  five  per  cent,  or  any  other  specific  amount?  For  the 
right  to  demand  one  per  cent,  may  be  extended  to  a 
demand  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  upon  the  wliole  capi- 
tal of  a  bank.  It  is  believed  by  the  undersigned,  that 
such  a  principle  or  power  was  not  in  the  contemplation 
of  either  party.  It  is  plain  that  this  proposition,  at  the 
present  time,  is  but  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  bonus 
upon  tlie  banks  now  before  us  with  applications  for  re- 
charters;  or,  in  other  words,to  make  precedents  where- 
on we  may  found  present  decision.  Surely  the  kgisla- 
lure  will  not  act  upon  such  an  unjust  principle. 

Again:  manifest  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  present 
stockholders  in  their  retrospective  demand,  many  of 
whom  have  no  doubt  recently  purchased  the'.r  shares; 
for  stocks  in  all  banks  are  constantly  changing  hands. 
The  proposed  measiwe  would  operate  prejudicially  up- 
on these  in  two  ways — first,by  the  exact  amount  taken 
for  the  bonus,  which  is  directly  reducing  the  value  of 
their  stock;  and  secondly,  more  seriously  botii  to  them 
individually  and  the  Sta'.e  itself,  by  impairing  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  investments  made  in  these  in- 
stitutions. The  legislative  reservations  of  power, 
stretched  to  property  thus  invested,  will  naturjlSy  cre- 
ate apprehensions,  and  occasion  a  greater  diminution 
in  the  value  of  stocks  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  pro- 
posed. 

The  undersigned  proceed  now  to  rev'ew  some  of  the 
general  grounds  of  their  objections  to  the  proposed  bill. 
Jin  imposing  additional  burdens  and  restrictions  upon 
banks,  he  must  be  a  very  superficial  observer  svho  does 
not  perceive  that  the  bearing  of  this  policy  is  not  alone 
upon  the  banks  and  the  stockholders,  but  colh^ctively 
and  individually  upon  the  whole  Commonwealth — up- 
on the  State  and  its  finances,  tlie  people  and  their  pro- 
perty of  whatsoever  denomination. 

By  the  last  annual  returns  to  the  Auditor  General, 
showing  the  situation  of  the  banks  in  this  State,  all  who 
have  examined  them  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  their 
condition  is  perfectly  safe,  and  that  the  general  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  in  their  ability  to  meet  all 
demands,  is  not  misplaced.  It  is  believed  that  at  no 
previous  period  have  the  banks  of  tlie  Commonwealth 
exhibited  to  the  public  a  more  satisfactory  statement  of 
their  sound  condition. 

Adequate  evidence  is  afforded  that  the  State  must 
look  forward  to  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  by  the  people  of  no 
State  in  the  Union  is  that  event  to  be  viewed  with  more 
interest,  and  provided  against  with  more  caution,  than 
by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  either  as  to  the  extent 
ot  business  transactions  heretofore  dependant  upon  that 
institution,  or  as  to  the  effects  to  be  produced  upon  our 
currency  and  finances  by  its  closing  operations.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  means  of  supplying  accommoda- 
tions for  the  first'  and  where,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum, 
and  afford  the  means, through  all  occupations, trades  and 
industry,  to  remedy  the  latter?  Most  clearly  to  our 
own  State  banks. 


Our  State  canals  and  rail  roads  are  now  upon  the 
verge  of  going  into  full  operation — their  usefulness,  in 
a  financial  point  of  view,  is  to  be  tested  within  the  pa- 
riod  alluded  to  when  the  Bank  of  the  U-  States  will. have 
to  close  its  concerns.  In  this  important  crisis,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  medium  of  trade  and  commerce 
on  our  public  works,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  and 
interchange  of  commodities?  where  for  the  represen- 
tative value  of  the  products  of  our  soil,  and  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  merchandise?  Most  clearly  to  that  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man,  consequent  upon  capi- 
tal being  put  into  regular  and  efficient  operation, 
through  the  medium  of  our  State  banks.  If  the  Legis- 
lature cripples  these,  confidence  receives  a  withering 
blow — capital,  paralyzed,  hides  itself  or  escapes,  and 
our  public  works  become,  instead  of  a  proud,  a  melan- 
choly monument  to  gaze  upon,  without  spirit  or  life  to 
remunerate  the  hand  that  formed  them.  Credit  and 
capital,  made  sound,  active  and  efficient,  by  the  healthy 
operation  of  our  State  banks,  is  as  essential  to  make  our 
canals  productive,  as  the  water  in  them  is  indispensable 
to  floating  the  craft  upon  their  surface. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  anxiously  looking  to 
the  public  works  for  a  revenue,  adequate  at  least  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  the  money  borrowed,  from  time  to 
time  for  their  construction.  And  it  is  an  unquestioned 
solemn  duty,  imposed  upon  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  legislative  power  of  the  state,  to  hasten  the 
period  when  this  just  solicitude  shall  be  gratified.  The 
undersigned  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction, 
that  the  proposed  additional  burdens  and  restrictions 
upon  the  State  banks,  will  have  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence in  protracting  the  period  when  our  public  works 
will  pay  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  construction;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  "they  are  equally  impressed  with  a 
belief  that,  in  wisdom,  the  Legislature  ought  to  abstain 
from  any  experimental  or  oppressive  exactions  from 
our  banks,  by  which  confidence  would  undoubtedly  be 
affected,  and,  of  consequence,  credit  impaired,  both  in 
these  institutions  and  between  man  and  man.  Enter- 
prise, checked  within  our  own  borders,  would  seek  to 
gratify  itself  in  other  regions;  the  impaired  condition 
of  our  commerce  would  be  most  distressingly  mrinifest, 
in  the  diminished  income  from  the  public  works:  and 
where,  the  undersigned  would  ask,  are  we  to  look  for 
supplies  to  remedy  this  deficiency?  Where  is  the  bur- 
den to  fall?  Shall  we  lay  it  upon  the  then  already  crip- 
pled banking  institutioni'  Our  commerce  will  then 
have  sufl^ered  much  from  the  effects  of  former  exactions; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  increase  the  de- 
pression, by  aggravating  further  the  cause.  That  such 
will  be  the  consequence  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
majority,  is  too  apparent  to  be  questioned;  and  this 
very  consequence  is  what  the  undersigned  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  institutions  themselves,  or 
their  Stockholders,  will  also  most  certainly  seek  to 
avoid  it. 

That  the  very  operation  of  additional  burdens,  here 
anticipated,  has  already  commenced,  the  undersigned 
have  learned  from  indisputable  sources.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  transferring  of  capital,  by  citizens  of  this 
State,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  jurisdiction;  and  the  sale 
of  stocks  in  our  banks— the  proceeds  re-invested  in 
banks  of  other  States.  Then,  to  repeat  the  question, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  sources  of  revenue  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  tolls  of  our  rail  roads  and 
canals,  which  would  necessarily  follow  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  proposed?  Where  is  the  burden  then 
to  fall?  The  answer  to  us  is  clear,  it  must  be  thrown 
upon  the  landholder,  upon  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  State.  And  can  these  escape  or  elude  the  ponder- 
ous weight?  Temporary  occupants  of  the  soil  may; 
but  the  proprietor  must  remain. 

The  undersigned  will  not  now  pursue  consequences 
so  painful  to  anticipate.  They  trust  the  House  will 
pause  before  it  is  led  into  any  experimental  action  upon 
interests  so  vital  and  sensitive,  as  those  of  confidence. 
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credit  and  capital;  tor  in  these  lay  the  foundations  of 
prosperity  to  every  branch  oftrade,  industry  and  labor. 
The  regulations  of  currency  are  matters  of  great  delica- 
cy, as  well  as  of  primary  interest  and  importance.  All 
experience  has  proven  that  to  manage  and  adjust  these 
regulations,  require  much  deliberaiion,  wisdom  and 
foresight.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon 
the  investigation.  We  have  now,  for  every  busmess 
purpose,  a  sound.convenient  and  trustworthy  currency- 
The  value  of  every  description  of  property  is  based  up- 
on it-  all,  or  nearly  all  existing  debts  and  contracts  are 
likewise  based  upon  it— the  State  engagements  includ- 
ed. The  disturbing  of  any  or  all  of  these  relations,  we 
are  most  anxious  to  avoid.  This  is  the  moment  oi  all 
others,  in  our  State  affairs,  the  most  delicate— the  value 
of  our  internal  improvements  about  to  be  tested — an 
immense  vacuurai  in  the  currency  of  the  country  soon 
•  to  be  created  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States!  The  undersigned,  then,  solemnly  ask, 
if  such  is  a  propitious  season  for  making  doubtful  expe- 
riments upon  the  vital  interests  of  our  state  ? 

JEDAIAH  IRISH, 
JOS.  T.  MATHER, 
SAM'L.  ANDERSON. 


ATHENiEUM  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tiventieth  Annual  Report. 
.    In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
the  Directors  of  the  Athensura  submit  to  the  Stock- 
holders at  their  annual  meeting,  a  statement  of  the  fi- 
nances and  general  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the 

past  year.  , 

The  acounts  of  the  Treasurer  herewith  submitted, 
show  that  the  receipts  of  the  Institution,  during  that 
period  were  two  ttiousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars  and  thirty-one  cents,  derived  from  the  following 
sources,  viz: — 

From  415  Stockholders  1,600  00 

arrears  of  do.  44  00 

69  subscribers  fur  a  year  or 

part  of  a  year  476  00 

sale  of  seven  new  shares  at 

25  dollars  175  00 

Transfers  5  00 

Interest  of  Stock  exclusive 

of  the  Lehman  legacy        585  31 


During  the  same  period,  the  disbursements 
have  amounted  to  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
and  were  chargeable  as  follows,  viz: 
To  the  purchase  ot  books,  magazines,  fo- 
reign periodicals,  and  English  and 
French  newspapers  $647  97 

American  newspapers  281  53 

Lights  and  luel  329  45 

Furniture  120  24 

Binding  of  books  115  25 

.   Rent  of  rooms  475  00 

Salary  ot  Librarian  600  00 

Commissions  on  collections  118  00 
Postage  129  96 

Incidentalexpenses and  wages 

of  Messenger  147  10 


§2,945  31 


The  above  result  indicates  a  favorable  state  of  the 
finances,  and  confirms  the  hope  previously  expressed, 
that  at  some  period,  not  very  distant  from  the  present, 
the  Athensum  may  be  able  to  secure  for  itself,  perma-= 
nent  and  comfortable  accommodations  in  a  building  of 
its  own. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Institution  lost  one  of  its 
valued  members,  John  Savage^  Esq.  who  with  becom- 
ing liberalityjbequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  besides  a  reversionary  interest,  under  certain 
contingencies,  in  a  large  portion  of  his  splendid  estate. 
These  contingericies  are  remote,  and  the  institution  - 
may  never  be  able  to  claim  this  residuary  interest,  but 
the  handsome  legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars  will 
doubtless  be  paid  within  the  present  year,  and  may  go 
to  increase  the  stock  found. 

The  Athenxum  continues  to  be  frequented  by  many 
members,  and  by  strangers  sojourning  in  our  city.  Of 
the  latter  upwards  of  nine  hundred  were  introduced  to 
the  rooms  during  the  present  year,  and  all,  it  is  believ- 
ed, experienced  a  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  number  of  our 
Stockholders  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that  notwith- 
standingthe  many  other  institutions  of  ananalogous  char- 
acter which  hare  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  oar  city^ 
the  Atheiiseum  continues  to  maintain  its  former  favor 
in  public  estimation. 

Twenty  years  have  this  day  elapsed  since  a  few  in- 
dividuals in  our  community,  ventured  upon  this  un- 
tried experiment.  Those  of  them  who  survive,  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  beholduig  this  work  of  their  hands 
placed  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  are  now  fully  understood  and 
duly  appreciated.  Perfect  harmony  has  prevailed 
among  its  members,  and  the  constant  accessions  to  its 
permanent  fund, as  well  as  to  its  library  and  collections, 
not  only  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  shares  at  this 
moment,  but  justify  the  hope  that  it  will  still  continue 
to  increase  in  usefulness,  and  to  realize  the  wishes  of 
its  founders  by  constituting  at  all  times  a  source  of  ra- 
tional recreation  and  improvement  to  our  own  citi- 
zens, and  an  agreeable  place  of  resort  to  the  stranger 
that  visits  our  city. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WM.  H.  KEATING, 
-  T.  I.  WHAKTON, 

JACOB  GRATZ, 

Committee. 


$2,964  50 


Exhibiting  last  year  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  receipts  of  $19  19 


The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  stocks  and  mort- 
gages is  as  follows. 

Amount  of  stock  fund  invested  $9,886  65 

Lehman  legacy  13,239  45 

Aggregate  $23,117  10 
Having  Increased  since  the  last  report,  by 

the  sum  of  $583  89 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette. 
THE  WEATHER. 
Notwithstanding  the  exceeding  cold  of  Sunday  last, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  wind  was  considerably  South 
of  West,  so  that  it  is  not  alone  from  the  North  that  cold 
weather  cometh-  We  subjoin  some  observations  by  an 
attentive  correspondent,  who,  having  neither  to  sow 
nor  reap,  has  leisure  to  "observe  the  winds  and  regard 
the  clouds." 

Feb.  4.  The  Mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  stood  at  14  above  Zero, 

or  0.  ,  „ 

Feb.  5,  at  6  A.  M.  the  Mercury  was  14  above  0. 
Same  as  yesterday. 

Feb.  6,  same  hour,  20  above  0,  and  it  snowed. 

Feb.  7,  clear  and  cold,  and  Mercury  14  above  0. 

Feb.  8,  Sunday  morning,  6  o'clock,  Mercury  2  below 
0,  at  9  o'clock  1  above,  and  at  12  o'clock,  10  above  0. 
at  3  o'clock,  10  above,  at  6  o'clock,  7  above,  and  at  10 
o'clock,  at  6  above. 

Feb.  9,  at  6  A.  M.  two  above  0,  at  9  o'clock,  6  deg. 
above. 

The  cold  Monday,  January  5,  the  Mercury  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  4  below  0,  but  it  moderat- 
ed so  fast  that  the  mercury  rose  to  20  above  0,  before 
one  o'clock  ;  so  that  if  we  take  the  average  cold 
through  the  day,  Sunday,  Feb.  8,  was  several  degrees 
the  coldest. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE 
THOMAS  SAY,  ESQ. 

A  Biograp'ilcal  Sketch  of  the  late  Thomas  Say,  Esq. 
Read  before  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  December  16,  1834.  By  Benjamin  H. 

COATES,  M.  D. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  institution  of  the  Academy,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  our  body  has  seldom,  till  the  present  occasion, 
been  called  upon  to  lament  the  death  of  one  of  its 
founders.  That  which,  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  human  events,  mig-lit  have  been  expected  to  take 
precedence  in  the  order  of  time,  has  occurred  in  the 
second  place;  and  while  we  have  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  and  most  use- 
ful labourers  of  our  association,  the  shaft  of  death  has 
been  but  rarely  directed  towards  that  liltle  band  who 
first  brougiu  it  inio  existence.  The  body  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  address,  owes  its  origin  to  a  few  ac- 
tive individuals;  and  while  tlie  feelings  of  private  friend- 
ship naturally  rsveyt  to  the  virtues  of  the  deceasiid,  the 
havirvg  assisted  in  the  creation  of  such  an  Academy, 
and  promoted  its  usefulness  by  a  long,  steady  and  Ac- 
tive course  of  scientific  labours,  forms  the  strongest 
claim  which  his  memory  can  possess  to  the  grateful  re- 
miniscences of  tlie  public.  This  is  indeed  pre-emi- 
nently the  case  in  the  present  instance;  so  large  amass 
of  the  early  writings  of  Mr.  Say  having  been  publish- 
ed in  the  Journal  of  the  Institution  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  identify  him  with  it.  The  same  efforts  by  which 
our  departed  fellow  member  raised  the  reputation  and 
extended  the  usefulness  of  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed, formed  the  foundation  of  his  own;  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  employing  too  strong  a  phrase,  to  allege,  that 
the  scholar  and  his  infant  association  found  their  way  to 
fame  together. 

The  family  of  our  deceased  fellow  member  had  been 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  time  of  its  first  coloni- 
zation. His  ancestors  by  the  father's  side  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  Huguenots,  who  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land in  pursuit  of  religious  liberty :  and  his  lineal  pre- 
decessor, ill  the  fourth  degree  of  proximity,  came  from 
England  with  William  Penn,  accompanied  by  others  of 
his  family.  The  integrity  and  activity  of  these  high 
principled  and  determined  men,  were  rewarded  by  a 
liberal  share  of  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  external 
circumstances  which  surrounded  them.  They  and  their 
descendants  generally  lived  to  an  extreme  age,  sur- 
rounded by  peace  and  abundance,  and  enjoying  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  their  fellow  citizens  within 
the  colony.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Say,  was  a  very 
patriarchal  man.  Educated  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
by  his  step  father  Paschall  and  his  uncle  Robinson,  he 
was  united,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the 
religious  society  of  Friends.  While  in  that  connection, 
his  personal  conduct  and  character  were  such  as  to  ac- 
quire for  him  a  high  estimation  among  his  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  was  ex- 
emplified by  his  being  frequently  employed  in  the  care 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  orphans;  both  of  which  trusts  he  conducted  with 
great  satisfaction,  retaining,  long  after,  the  friendship 
of  the  parties  he  had  served.  It  was  also  exhibited  in 
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the  respect  paid  to  his  religious  character;  although,  as 
appears  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  published  by  his  son, 
he  differed  from  the  religious  as.socialion  with  which  he 
was  connected  in  certain  doctrinal  principles,  inclining 
strongly  to  universallsm-  Dr.  Benjamin  S.ay,  the  im- 
mediate progenitor  of  the  subject  of  these  notes,  was 
long  known  in  this  city  as  a  skilful  and  benevolent 
practitioner  of  medicine,  and  enjoyed  in  that  capacity 
a  large  share  of  public  confidence  and  patronage.  Having 
been  connected  with  military  proceedings  during  the 
war  of  independence,  he  joined  that  seceding  portion 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  known  by  the  name  of  Free 
Quakers. 

The  immediate  subject  of  our  memoir  was  born  July 
27th,  1787,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Say  and  Anna,  hi.s'first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Bonsall,  Esq.  of  Kingsessing.  In  his  early  youth  he 
was  brought  up  in  rigid  compliance  with  many  of  the 
peculiar  observances  of  the  society  of  Friends  or  Qua- 
kers. He  received  a  considerable  part  of  his  education 
at  their  school  at  West  town,  in  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
remainder  of  it  generally  at  the  institutions  of  that  re- 
ligious body-  He  manifested,  at  this  period,  a  remarka- 
ble docillt}'  of  temper,  a  profound  and  confiding  re- 
spect for  his  parents  and  teachers,  and  a  great  fond- 
ness for  study.  He  pursued,  by  his  own  choice,  an 
extended  course  of  reading  among  the  writers  of  his 
own  language;  having  compiled,  at  one  time,  a  large 
volume  of  poetical  extiacts,  arranged  alphabetically. — 
These  latter  pursuits  however,  were  not  well  suited  to 
the  bias  of  his  mind;  and,  he  soon  forsook  poetry  alto- 
gether, devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  fact  or  natural  truth. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  near  family  connec- 
tion with  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Vt''illiam  Bartram, 
of  Kiiigsessing,  induced  the  young  Say,  together  with 
several  of  his  acquaintance,  to  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  collecting  objects  of  natural  history 
for  their  venerable  friend's  museum.  This  occuiTence 
seems  to  have  fixed  his  destiny;  the  student,  young  as 
he  was,  felt  himself  at  once  in  his  proper  sphere.  He 
immediately  commenced  the  study  of  natural  history;  a 
pursuit  which,  thougli  occasionally  suffering  a  tempo- 
rary interruption,  was  never  wholly  laid  aside  for  the 
rernalnder  of  his  life.  The  natural  gaiety  of  youth,  the 
attractions  of  fashion,  the  multiform  allurements  which 
surround  a  young  man  of  easy  fortune,  and  even  the  se- 
rious claims  of  a  commercial  establishment,  were  all 
capable  of  occupying  his  mind  but  for  a  short  season, 
to  be  soon  superseded  by  those  boundless  cravings  for 
knowledge  which  an  Almighty  Power  had  placed  with- 
in his  breast.  In  the  most  elated  moments  of  youthful 
excitement,  he  would  abruptly  relinquish  the  occupa- 
tion In  which  he  was  engaged,  if  an  opportunity  occur- 
red for  enriching  his  collections  with  an  insect;  and 
when,  at  a  subsequent  day,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  of  his  father,  he  entered  into  commer- 
cial engagements,  the  future  naturalist  was  found  by 
his  friends  occupied  with  those  pursuits  for  which  na- 
ture had  designed  him,  and  leaving  the  details  of  busi- 
ness to  others.  The  commercial  efforts  proved  unsuc- 
cessful; and  Mr.  Say,  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  repair  the  loss,  resolved  to  de- 
vole  himself  exclusively  to  natural  history.    From  this 
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may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  pui'ely  scien- 
tific career:  he  now  began  to  consider  science  as  a  pro- 
fession. As  has  so  frequently  been  the  case  in  the 
lives  of  learned  men,  the  Joss  of  worldly  prosperity 
seemed  the  road  to  higher  intellectual  distinction  and 
more  enlarged  usefulness. 

The  studies  of  the  youthful  naturalist,  about  this 
period,  underwent  a  temporary  interruption,  from  his 
service  as  a  vohinteer  in  the  last  war  between  our 
country  and  England.  In  common  with  several  of  his 
friends  and  relations,  he  became  a  member  of  the  first 
troop  of  city  cavalry,  and  in  that  capacity  proceeded  to 
Mount  Bull;  where  he  remained  for  some  time  during 
the  years  1812  and  1813.  The  breaking  up  of  this 
military  post,  however,  soon  left  him  at  liberty  to  return 
to  the  pursuits  for  which  he  felt  so  strong  an  attach- 
ment. 

In  pursuance  of  his  recent  determination,  he  had  al- 
ready devoted  considerable  labour  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history,  and  the  collection  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  our  country,  when  he  found  the  arena  of  his 
usefulness  suddenly  extended  by  the  formation  of  this 
Academy.  When,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1812,  the 
little  association  which  had  previously  employed  itself 
in  pursuits  of  a  more  private  character,  agreed  to  as- 
sume the  style  and  character  of  our  present  institution, 
it  was  considered  of  importance  that  Thomas  Say, 
though  absent  from  the  meeting,  shoidd  be  assumed  as 
an  original  member.  The  compliment  thus  paid  to  a 
modest  and  retiring  man,  shoA's,  as  was  intended,  the 
value  which  was  then  set  upon  his  adhesion  by  the  six 
others  who  thus  associated  him  to  tlieir  number.  How 
amply  his  subsequent  course  justified  tlieir  selection, 
all  the  volumes  of  the  Journal,  and  all  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  the  Academy  can  abundantly  testify. — 
He  came  among  them  a  disciplined  naturalist.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  private  study,  that  his  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  infancy 
of  his  scientific  powers.  His  elementary  knowledge 
was  complete;  his  acquaintance  with  classification  ade- 
quate, and  his  power  of  observing  and  discriminating, 
accurate  and  ready.  He  was  at  once  prepared  for  the 
difficult  and  laborous  task  of  describing  and  catalo- 
guing American  productions  in  natural  history.  He  was 
fully  fitted  at  all  points  for  academic  usefulness. 

In  the  tasks  undertaken  by  Mr.  Say,  either  sepa- 
rately or  with  his  colleagues,  almost  every  thing  was  to  ' 
be  done.  The  study  of  the  invertebral  animals  was  to  j 
be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  ciiizens.  A  taste  i 
for  natural  histoiy  was  to  be  created  and  diffused. — 
The  departments  of  botany  and  ornithology,  almost  the 
only  ones  which  then  received  a  share  of  attention  in 
Philadelphia— the  one  almost  confined  to  the  elemen- 
tary pursuits  of  a  few  students  of  medicine,  or  youno- 
people  from  schools,  ambitious  of  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tion than  they  then  received;  the  other.to  the  curious  and 
admiring  readers  of  Wilson,  were  to  be  furnished  with 
a  rallying  point;  and  the  popular  attention  was  to  be 
at  the  same  time  directed  to  the  various  other  branches. 
It  was  not  that  the  studies  selected  by  Mr.  Say,  then 
incomplete,  were  to  be  further  extended:  the  studies 
were  to  be  created,  and  the  students  induced  to  prose- 
cute them. 

For  these  purposes,  his  efforts  were  truly  unremit- 
ting. Besides  the  very  large  amount  of  his  writings 
for  the  Journal,  he  was  attentive  and  regular  in  his 
presence  at  the  meetings;  and  during  the  intervals  may 
be  said  to  have  been  always  at  his  post  at  the  academy. 
Those  who  were  then  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  build- 
ing, will  abundantly  recollect  the  uniformity  with  which 
he  was  to  be  found  there.  Others  might  attend  more 
or  less,  as  service  on  committeesjeisure,  or  the  wish  to 
pursue  particular  inquiries  might  demand  or  render 
convenient;  but  Mr.  Say  was  always  added  to  the  num- 
ber, always  employed  in  the  one  unremitting,  untiring, 
unmodified  pursuit,  the  study  of  n:itural  history.  The 
value  of  such  assiduous  attendance,  by  such  a  man. 


may  be  easily  imagined.  Those  who  were  disposed  to 
visit  the  establishment,  were  at  all  times  certain  of 
agreeable  society;  for  Mr,  Say  was  ever  attentive  to  all 
reasonable  calls  for  conversation,  so  much  so  as  even 
to  surprise  his  friends.  The  books  and  specimens  were, 
through  his  means,  of  ready  access,  while  at  the  same 
time,  his  presence  was  a  check  upon  confusion,  loss 
and  disorder.  His  uniform  attendance  operated  as  a 
powerful  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  studying 
within  the  walls  of  the  institulion. 

This  indefatigable  and  eminent  naturalist  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  bestow  the  fruits  of  his  own  researches 
upon  those  of  his  friends  who  felt  an  interest  in  similar 
pursuits.  In  this  manner  he  was  incalculably  servicea- 
ble to  young  students  in  natural  history,  by  his  advice 
and  assistance;  feeling  far  more  anxious  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  science  in  his  country,  than  to  increase  his 
own  fame.  This  generosity  in  bestowing  upon  others 
the  results  of  his  own  industry,  so  highly  characteristic 
of  true  genius  and  real  love  for  science,  might  perhaps 
be  referred,  in  part,  to  a  sense  of  his  own  strength. — 
He  had  reputation  to  spare,  and  could  hardly  avoid 
feeling  aware,  that  the  inquirer  who  grew  in  science 
must  inevitably  form  a  higher  estimate  of  the  teacher 
of  vi^hose  merits  he  thus  beciime  a  better  judge.  The 
effect  of  Mr.  Say's  liberality  of  disposition,  with  his 
amenity  of  manner,  was  peculiarly  fascinating,and  tend- 
ed forcibly  to  produce,  in  the  same  individuals,  a  com- 
bined feeling  of  love  for  the  science,  and  for  the  natu- 
ralist who  had  thus  gained  their  affections. 

In  May,  1817,  the  publication  of  the  Journal  was 
commenced,  and  Mr.  Say  continued,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  to.  be  one  of  its  steadiest  and  most  laborious 
contributors.  Whatever  contingencies  might take 
place  in  regard  to  the  services  of  others,  his  assistance, 
personalIy,when  in  the  city,  and  at  all  times  by  the  la- 
bours of  his  pen,  was  never  wanting.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  the  expedition  to  Florida  was  organized, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  objects  of  natural  history. 
The  party  consisted  of  Messrs.  Maclure,  Ord,  Say  and 
Peale;  who  spent  the  winter  in  that  country,  and  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  specimens,  with  descriptions 
of  many  of  which  they  afterwards  enriched  the  Journal. 
In  1819  and  1820,  the  celebrated  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  took  pL'ice,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  before  the  public,  so  far  as  to  render  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  paper,  particu- 
larly as  these  are  not  scientific  in  their  character.  His 
learning,  his  patient  industry,  and  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  all  the  officers  of  the  detachment,  are 
visible  in  every  page  of  the  narrative;  and  the  large 
portion  which  he  contributed  to  the  work  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  editor.  This  embraces  the  whole  of  his 
favotirite  department,  the  invertebral  animals,  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  .additional  subjects,  to  which, 
from  circumstances  of  various  kinds,  it  was  convenient 
that  Mr.  Say  should  direct  his  attention.  In  the  expe- 
dition to  the  sources  of  St.  Peter's  River,  &c.,  perform- 
ed in  1823,  at  least  equal  laboui',  in  proportion  to  the 
time  emploj'ed,  was  bestowed  by  our  late  member  upon 
tlie  collection  of  materials;  although  a  portion  of  the 
preparation  for  the  press  was  saved  him  by  his  friend, 
W.  [-1.  Keating,  Esq.  the  editor. 

During  the  period  of  our  narrative, honors  from  abrosid 
came  thick  upon  him.  On  these,  however,  he  set  but 
a  limited  value,  except  where  they  were  the  means  of 
extending  or  increasing  a  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
His  correspondence  with  distinguished  foreign  natu- 
ralists occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  although 
constantly  confined  to  matters  of  science;  and  thus  su- 
perseded much  of  the  letter  writing  which  woidd  have 
been  dictated  by  private  friendship. 

In  the  year  1825,  at  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
settlement  of  New  Harmony,  Mv.  Say  removed  to  that 
place, at  the  request  of  his  friend  M'illiam  Maclure,  Esq.^ 
His  residence  tliere,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other 
learned  men,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ec- 
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centric  experiment  of  which,  by  the  agency  of  Mr- 
Robert  Owen,  the  same  place  was  made  the  theatre. — 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  constiiuting-  a  school  of  natu- 
ral science  under  the  patronage  of  our  liberal  President. 
By  the  munificence  of  that  distinguished  individual,  he 
enjoyed,  in  the  wilds  of  the  far  west,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  splendid  library,  abundant  facilities  for  ma- 
kmg  collections,  and  a  ready  printing  press.    It  is  un- 
fortunate,lhat  some  of  his  elaborate  pape.-s  are  not  ovdy 
rendered  difficult  of  access  to  the  scientific  world,  but 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  separated  or  destroyed,  by 
their  committal  to  the  evanescent  pages  of  the  news- 
paper of  the  place,  the  New  Harmony  Disseminator, 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  columns  of  that  pa- 
per suffer  under  the  dislike  and  disapprobation  of  all 
that  large  portion  of  the  community  who  stand  oppos- 
ed to  the  very  peculiar  doctrines  in  relation  to  re- 
ligion, politics,  and  domestic  life,  which  were  intro- 
duced to  the  public  through  its  agency.    Owing  to 
these  causes,  naturalists  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  ma- 
ny of  the  most  valuable  papers  of  Mr.  Say,  which  it 
were  to  be  wished  might  be  republished  by  some  one 
of  the  learned  societies   which  are  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge him  among  their  members. 

The  scientific  world  is,  however,  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  matter  which  was  the  fruit  of 
his  industry  while  at  New  Harmony.  It  was  there  that  he 
composed  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  splendid 
American  Entomology,  of  which  the  first  volume  had 
already  appeared,  and  the  six  numbers  of  his  Concholo- 
gy.  The  volumes  of  the  Entomology  were  published 
in  Philadelphia — the  others  in  Indiana. 

It  was  while  at  New  Harmony  that  Mr.  Say's  do- 
mestic happiness  was  enhanced  by  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Lucy  W.  Sistare,  of  New  York,  a  lady  in  every 
way  qualified  to  add  to  the  felicity  of  such  a  man.  In 
addition  to  many  elegant  accomplishments.  Miss  Sistare 
possessed  the  advantage  of  a  fondness  for  the  same  pur- 
suits, and  great  readiness  and  neatness  with  the  pencil; 
a  talent  which  was  employed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
beautiful  works  which  we  have  just  named, 

Besides  the  elaborate  description  of  a  number  of 
natural  objects  collected  at  New  Harmony,  and  also  in 
Mexico,  during  the  tours  in  that  country 'made  by  Mr. 
Maclure,  our  fellow  member  found  himself,  at  this  late 
period  of  life,  again  involved  in  the  cares  of  business 
and  the  superintendance  of  property.  Amid  the  chaos 
of  mind  which  the  settlement  presented,  Mr.  Maclure 
felt  the  value  and  necessity  of  old  and  tried  friendship, 
tested  honour  and  untiring  industry,  in  the  care  of  his 
vast  estates.  In  none  could  he  confide  with  more  un- 
hesitating promptitude  than  in  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir; and  he  who  in  early  youth  had  sacrificed  his  own 
property  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  was  willing,  in  ma- 
turer  age,  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  care  of  that  of  his 
friend.  During  the  frequent  periods  of  absence.which 
the  state  of  Mr,  Maclure's  health  or  the  various  scien- 
tific objects  he  had  in  view  rendered  necessary  for  se- 
veral years,  he  left  his  large  property  in  the  care  of  Mr. 
Say;  a  circumstance  which  materially  added  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  latter,  and  loaded  him  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility to  which  the  middle  of  his  life  had  been  a 
stranger. 

Amid  these  accumulating  tasks  and  this  honorable 
charge,  the  termination  of  his  studies  was  now  gradual- 
ly approaching.  The  hand  of  death  was  busy  upon  the 
Wabash.  -  The  season  was  one  of  unusual  mortality; 
and  the  ordinary  and  general  causes  of  disease  could 
only  co-operate  with  the  severe  and  devoted  industry 
of  the  naturalist.  Mr.  Say's  habits  of  steady  and  pro- 
tracted application,  excessive  abstinence  and  loss  of 
sleep,  had  long  before  this  period  exerted  an  injurious 
influence  upon  his  health,  exhibiting  their  effects  in  re- 
peated attacks  of  fever  and  dystentery;  and  wiien,  in 
1833,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  friends  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  conjoined  objects  of  health  and  science,  the 
ravages  of  sickness  were  but  too  visible.    Still,  those 


who  knew  him  were  not  conscious  that  it  was  then  for 
the  last  time  that  he  visited  his  native  city,  or  the  walls 
of  his  beloved  Academy,  He  recovered  from  one  attack 
.lowever,  to  be  subsequently  prostrated  by  another; 
and  finally,  the  closing  malady  appeared  on  the  20th  of 
September.  This  is  described  as  a  disease  commencing 
with  bihous  symptoms,  and  closing  with  those  oft^phus 
fever  with  a  highly  nervous  character,  accompanied 
with  dysentery.  On  the  8th  of  that  month  he  appear- 
ed to  improve;  but  on  the  following  day  his  debility 
increased  in  an  alarming  manner;  and  on  the  10th  he 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  death  by  an  easy  dissolution. 

Thus  perished,  while  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  years, 
an  individual  on  whom  creative  wisdom  appeared  to 
have  stamped  in  the  strongest  manner  the  characters  of 
a  master  mind  in  the  study  of  tlje  works  of  God.  His 
last  days  cannot  be  said  to  have  passed  away  without 
regrets.  Declining  health  and  laborious  cares  had  .slowly 
undermined  his  spirits,  a  tendency  to  depression  exhi- 
bited itself,  and  he  appeared  to  feel,  though  surround- 
ed by  friendship  and  munificence,  that  he  had  not  the 
independence  to  which  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
industry  entitled  him.  The  narrative  is  fruitful  of  in- 
struction; yet  the  sketch  of  his  scientific  and  personal 
character,  ought,  perhaps,  to  occupy  a  larger  share  of 
our  sheets  than  we  have  devoted  to  it. 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Say  to  natural  science 
are  numerous  and  of  considerable  bulk.    We  have  ap- 
pended a  list  of  all  those  we  have  been  able  to  obtain- 
with  the  double  object  of  giving  the  best  view  in  our 
power  of  their  number  and  variety,  and  of  enabling  the 
future  inquirer  to  find  them  with  more  facility.  They 
are  scattered  through  a  variety  of  publications,  not  ail 
devoted  to  natural  history,  and  one  of  these  even  a  news- 
paper; the  student  finds  it  impossible,  without  consid- 
erable exertion,  to  avoid  overhioking  some  of  them- 
and  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  individual  memoirs 
are  irrecoverably  lost.    Their  number  will  probably 
surprise  even  some  of  his  acquaintance.    No  estimate 
of  their  value,  and  the  labour  necessary  to  produce 
them,  can,  however,  be  founded  upon  their  simple 
bulk;  nor  can  they  be  compared  to  others  upon  such 
a  principle.    If  we  take  into  view  the  extreme  labour 
which  he  uniformly  bestowed  upon  his  productions 
first,  to  insure  their  accuracy,  and  then  to  compress 
them  within  the  smallest  possible  space,  the  amount  of 
work  executed  by  this  indefatigable  writer  will  appear 
enormously  augmented.    But  it  is  not  by  the  rules  of 
aritlimetic  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Say  ai-e  to  be  judged 
in  any  respect.    To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  space  in 
public  utility  occupied  by  our  deceased  fellow  member, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  vacui- 
ties which  existed  in  American  science,  of  the  judg- 
ment which  he  formed  of  them,  and  of  the  success  of 
his  endeavors  to  fill  them.    To  do  this  in  an  adequate 
manner  would  require  an  extended  grasp  of  the  mind. 
He  who  attempts  it  should  possess  an  enlarged  and  ac- 
curate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  power  of 
forming  comprehensive  views,  and  judgment  and  ability 
in  expressing  the  results.    To  this  rare  combination, 
the  gift  of  a  few  leading  minds,  your  reporter  fully  feels 
that  he  possesses  no  claim;  but  "it  would  be  committing 
a  disrespect  to  your  nomination,  to  omit  presenting  such 
an  outline  as  he  is  enabled  to  prepare. 

We  have  seen  that  the  larger  lacunse  in  the  zoology 
of  our  country,  embraced  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Say 
began  his  labours,  the  immense  and  obscure  masses  of 
amphibia,  fishes  and  the  invertebral  animals.  The 
fishes  were  principally  left  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  S. 
L.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Lesueun  The  amphibia  were  pass- 
ed by  till  they  subsequently  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Le  Conte, Professor  Green,  Dr.  Harlan,  and  others. 
It  was  in  the  immense  range  of  the  invertebrals  that 
Mr.  Say  exhausted  his  labors;  and  among  these  it  may 
be  said,  as  of  a  former  writer,  that  he  left  scarce  any 
department  untouched,  and  none  that  he  touched  unim- 
proved. His  descriptions  of  species  are  most  numerous 
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among  the  annulosa  and  the  mollusca:  although  he  also 
made  investigations  among  the  radiata,  as  appears 
from  the  list  of  his   publications,  and  among  the 
entozoaria.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  exhausted 
any  of  these  departments:  the  stores  of  nature  within 
our  country  are  too  extensive,  and  much  doubtless  re- 
mains for  future  observers.    Yet  he  described  the  large 
and  laborious  numbers  which  serve  for  the  general  ma- 
terials of  classification;  he  constructed  the  extended 
and  accurate  map,  to  which  the  task  of  making  local 
additions  is  easy,  but  which  forms  the  necessary  and 
only  guide  to  those  who  would  make  further  admea- 
surements.   It  is  not  that  there  is  no  more  gold  in  the 
mine;  but  in  raising  his  own  ore,  Mr.  Say  has  opened 
the  shafts  and  galleries,  pointed  out  the  veins,  and  indi- 
cated, by  his  example,  the  best  manner  of  working 
them.    He  has  laid  down  the  broad  masses  of  colouring 
which,  however  they  may  be  augmented  and  retouched 
by  the  persevering  pencil  of  the  future  artist,  must  still 
form  the  basis,  and  in  very  numerous  cases  the  perfec- 
tion, of  the  picture.    Every  familiar  object  in  these 
departments,  that  frequently  met  the  eye,  but  produc- 
ed a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  because  no  description  or 
place  for  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  natural 
history,  received  its  character  from  his  hands.  His 
task  was  that  of  Adam,  to  name  the  animals  as  they 
passed  before  him. 

His  modesty  at  first  induced  him  to  attempt  few  and 
isolated  species  and  departments  of  small  extent;  and 
as  time  gave  him  experience  of  his  powers  he  ventured 
farther.  A  few  scattered  insects  and  shells,  ascertained 
to  be  undescribed  with  great  labour  and  precaution, 
first  received  their  characters  and  names  from  him.— 
Next,  he  undertook  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  described  and  classified.  He  then  extended 
his  labour  to  a  larger  number  of  shells,  selecting  those 
of  the  land  and  the  fresh  waters.  Next  came  the  de- 
tached and  still  limited  groups  of  the  Thysanourx,  the 
Arachnides  and  the  Myriapodse;  and  then  he  finally  en- 
tered among  the  vast  masses  of  the  true  insects.  His 
publications  in  this  field  of  toil  principally  relate  to  the 
Coleoptera,  Dipterii,,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera  and  H)'- 
menoptera.  His  account  of  the  Neuroptera  is  hable  to 
be  overlooked  from  the  circumstance  of  its  publication 
in  a  journal  of  medicine  instead  of  one  devoted  to 
natural  history.  When  the  late  Dr.  Godman  published 
the  Western  Quarterly  Heporter,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
he  was  desirous  of  enriching  his  work  with  contribu- 
tions on  natural  science,  and  was  gratified  wiih  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  valuable  paper  from  Mr.  Say,  without  which 
our  large  and  conspicuous  insects  of  this  order  would 
remain  undescribed.  Our  deceased  fellow  member  had 
now  achieved  so  much  of  his  task  that  he  could  aflford 
to  be  desultory;  and  his  pieces  from  this  period  assume 
a  more  diversified  character.  His  monograph  on  the 
genus  Cicindela  is  much  admired.  His  share  in  the 
history  of  the  two  expeditions  by  Major  Long,  is  truly 
multifarious.  Besides  the  departments  which  he  con- 
sidered peculiarly  his  own,  it  embraces,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  observe,  a  very  large  amount  of 
matter  foreign  to  his  ordinary  habits  of  study,  and  re- 
quiring a  different  "manner  of  composition.  We  may 
here,  without  extravagance,  admire  the  talents  of  the 
man,  who,  in  a  species  of  writing  which  for  many  years  it 
had  been  his  persevering  study  to  avoid,  should  please 
the  public  with  the  fluency  and  ease  of  diction,  which 
are  found  in  some  popular  chapters  contributed  by  him. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  are  those  which 
describe  the  manners  of  the  Indians.  He  is  the  histori- 
an of  all  the  facts  that  were  collected  in  those  districts 
which  he  traversed  with  a  small  detachment  of  troops 
under  Ins  separate  command;  he  obtained,  although 
not  professing  philology,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Killls- 
teno  language;  and  on  the  expedition  to  the  Sources 
of  St.  Peter's  River,  he  made  the  whole  of  the  botani- 
cal collections,  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  a 
memoir  appended  by  the  late  Mr.  De  Schweinitz  to  the  i 


published  narrative.    In  fossil  zoology,  his  description  f 
of  new  species  of  the  Crinoidea  is  considered  highly  i 
valuable.    Some  other  matter  in  (his  department,  in 
which  America  until  lately  presented  such  a  mass  of  \ 
unknown  objects,  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
papers.    Our  fellow  member.  Dr.  Morton,  informs  me 
that  he,, was  himself  induced  to  undertake  the  study  of  ; 
the  New  Jersey  marl  fossils,  in  consequence  of  the  I 
perusal  of  Mr.  Say's  paper  treating  on  that  subject,  in  ' 
the  1st  and  2d  volumes  of  Professor  Silliman's  Journal. 
It  would  seem  that  his  valuable  papers  on  American  i 
shells,  published  in  the  New  Harmony  Disseminator,  j 
and  communicated  to  me  by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  |! 
Poulson,  are  in  reality  very  little  known  to  naturalists. 
Some  other  publications  were  made  by  Mr.  Say  in  that 
periodical;  it  appearing  to  have  been  his  first  object  in  i 
this  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  procure  a  public  re- 
cord of  his  papers  in  print,  so  as  to  establish  his  claims 
to  the  date  of  his  discoveries,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
obtained  duplicates  to  transmit  to  his  learned  corres- 
pondents; leaving  it  to  subsequent  times  to  republish  i 
them,  and  thus  secure  their  wider  diflTusion  and  more  i 
easy  access. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Say  was  in  every  way  singularly 
fitted  for  the  task  which  he  thus  made  the  business  of 
his  life.  He  was  gifted  with  a  strong  intellect,  accu- 
rate powers  of  observation,  vast  assiduity,  a  freedom 
from  those  unsettled  wanderings  of  the  mind  which  are 
so  frequently  the  bane  of  genius,  and  an  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  subject  of  his  studies.  Such  was  the 
ardour  of  his  perseverance,  that  for  a  long  period  he 
actually  hvedat  the  Academy,  sleeping  within  the  walla, 
and  only  leaving  the  institution  when  necessary  to  ob- 
tain his  meals.  The  hours  of  refreshment  were  forgot- 
ten, and  sleep  unhesitatingly  sacrificed,  not  as  an  oc- 
casional exertion,  but  as  a  permanent  and  persevering 
habit.  His  extraordinary  power  of  concentrating  his 
industry,  had  an  efiect  in  producing  the  peculiar  style 
of  his  pieces.  The  manner  of  wi'iting  in  which  he  most 
delighted,  was  that  of  the  utmost  abridgment  of  which 
the  subject  was  capable,  cutting  off  every  unnecessary 
word.  It  was  not  that  he  was  Incapable  of  a  fluent 
style,  for  various  parts  of  his  writings  demonstrate  the 
contrary,  such  as  some  of  his  contributions  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  it  an  injustice  to  the  reader  and  to 
science  to  detain  men  from  knowledge  with  the  small- 
est redundancy  of  language.  At  the  same  time,  this 
severe  judge  was  far  from  criticising  others  with  the 
same  rigour  which  he  exercised  towards  himself;  and 
readily  forgave  the  luxuriance  of  style  in  their  works. 
His  own  manner,  when  he  Indulged  in  h:s  beloved 
brevity,  vi  as  certainly  liable  to  the  objection  of  difficul- 
ty to  untutored  readers;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
risk  of  alarming  students  by  its  apparent  obscurity, 
than  to  the  reality,  as  the  knowledge  which  was  requi- 
site was  always  actually  present,  though  comprised  in 
few  words.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  to  some 
profound  naturalists  this  abridged  style  is  a  recommen- 
dation. 

In  philosophy  he  was  an  advocate  for  that  doctrine 
which  attached  exclusive  Importance  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.  Fact  alone  was  the  object  which  he 
though  worthy  of  his  researches.  Chains  of  reasoning 
or  general  principles  he  thought  so  frequently  falla- 
cious, as  to  constitute  an  employment  for  the  human 
intellect  of  secondary  and  even  doubtful  utility.  We 
will  not  here  stop  to  discuss  this  celebrated  opinion. — 
The  influence  which  It  has  exerted  through  the  minds 
of  Mr.  Say  and  others  has  contributed  sensibly,  within 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  stimulate  our  youth  to  the 
pursuit  of  science  in  preference  to  that  of  literature. — 
it  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  acting  injuriously 
to  this  Academy,  which  should  be  considered  as  a  great 
school  of  observation  and  inductive  science. 

The  natural  temper  of  our  deceased  member  was  one 
of  the  most  amiable  ever  met  with.    The  phrase  was 
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frequent  in  the  mouths  of  his  intimates,  that  "  it  was 
impossible  to  quarrel  with  him."  His  great  respect 
for  his  parents,  and  his  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  repaid,  notwith- 
standing his  retired  life  and  his  exclusive  devotion  to 
science,  by  a  singular  strength  of  attachment  on  the  part 
of  his  friends;  and  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Maclure.  His  modesty  was  so  retiring, 
and  the  wish  that  he  frequently  expressed  "  to  save 
trouble"  to  others  so  great,  that  to  men  in  the  habit  of 
living  much  in  the  world  they  might  perhaps  appear 
incredible.  The  contrast  of  these  with  the  manners  of 
the  times  was  occasionally  so  remarkable  as  almost  to 
amount  to  eccentricity  and  satire. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  him,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  add,  that  he  was  tall,  muscular,  but  spare,  appa- 
rently endowed,  before  his  health  was  injured  by  repeat* 
ed  illness,  with  considerable  strength.  This  enabled 
him  better  to  struggle  with  the  fatigues  of  toilsome 
journeys  and  the  wasting  inactivity  of  study.  His  com- 
plexion was  dark,  with  black  hair.  The  best  likeness 
of  him  is  a  small  one,  by  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  possession  of 
his  family. 

In  closing  an  account  of  the  life  of  our  deceased 
founder,  it  seems  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tution to  make  but  little  comment.  The  fact  and  truth 
of  which  it  is  our  habit  to  be  in  search,  shine  with  as 
much  clearness  and  instruction  in  the  cuiiteniplatiuii  of 
a  life  passed  in  the  augmentation  of  natural  science,  as 
they  do  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge.  The 
institution  which  is  now  lamenting  his  death,  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  work  of  his  hands.  We  can  say,  as 
was  written  of  the  architect  of  a  splendid  temple,  "  Si 
monumenta  quaeris,  circumspice." 

Extracts  from  the  constituent  Minutes  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences. 

PHiLAnELPHiA,  Saturday  Jan.  25,  1812. 
John   Speakman,  Esq.    having  taken  the  chair, 
CamlUus  Macmahon  Mann,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  was 
called  by  the  meeting,  unanimously,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary. 

Present,  besides  the  said  Cliairman  and  Secretary. 
Gerard  Troost,  Esq.  Med.  Doctor, 
John  Shinn,  jr.  Esq. 
Jacob  Gilliams,  Esq. 
Nicholas  Parmantier,  Esq. 
Who  conjointly  having  proceeded  to  initiatory  busi- 
ness, as  well  for  themselves,  as  for  Mr.  Thomas  Say, 
absent. 

Resolve — The  gentlemen  present  agree  to  form,  con- 
stitute and  become  a  Society  for  the  purpose 'of  occu- 
pying their  leisure  occasionally,  in  each  otlier's  compa- 
ny, on  subjects  of  natural  science.interesting  and  useful 
to  the  country  and  the  world,  and  in  modes'  conducive 
to  the  general  and  individual  satisfaction  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  to  the  primary  object,  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  useful,  liberal,  human  knowledge.  And 
the  said  gentlemen  present  pledge  themselves  to  the 
formation  and  persevei'ing  support  of  this  said  intended 
society  accordingly. 

Determined. 

Signed  by  Thomas  Say,       Camillus  M.  Mann,  Sec'ry. 
John  Speakman,  N,  I,  Parmantier, 
G.  Troost,  J.  Gilliams. 

Philabeiphia,  March  17,  1812. 

•  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Thomas  Say,  Gerard  Troost,  Jacob  Gilliams,  John 
Speakman,  Nicholas  Parmantier,  John  Shinn,  jr.  and 
Camillus  Macmahon  Mann — Present — all tlie  foundation 
members. 


•  The  name  "  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  was 
first  assumed  at  this  meeting. 


Every  individual  of  the  present  members,  founders 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  has  equally  felt 
that  an  association  of  this  nature,  tendency,  operation 
and  bearing,  free  and  perpetually  occlusive  of  political, 
religious  and  national  partialities,  antipathies,  preven- 
tions and  prejudices,  is  necessary  for  the  easier  and  more 
perfect  acquirement  and  the  better  progress  of  natural 
knowledge,  wherever  it  may  be  desired. 

We  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  a  Library  of  Works  of  Science,  a  Che- 
mical Experimental  Laboratory,  an  Experimental  Philo- 
sophic Apparatus,  and  every  other  desirable  appendage 
or  convenience  for  the  illustration  and  advancement  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  individuals  who  may  be  admitted  members  of  our 
institution  in  the  manner  herein  to  be  stated,  or  stated 
already. 

Camillus  M.  Mann,  Secretary. 
Signed  by  Thomas  Say,    N.  I.  Parmantier, 
J.  Gilliams,       G.  Troost, 

John  Speakman, 

LIST  OF  THE  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF 
MR.  SAY,  SO  FAR  AS  ASCERTAINED. 

f  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 

VOL.  I. 

Description  of  Seven  Species  of  American  Fresh 
Water  and  Land  Shells,  not  noticed  in  the  systems. 

Decriptions  of  sevefal  new  species  of  North  American 
Insects. 

Some  account  of  the  Insect  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  of  a  parasitic  Insect  that  feeds 
on  it. 

On  a  new  genus  of  the  Crustacea  and  the  species  on 
which  it  is  established. 

An  account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States. 

Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Land  and  Fresh 
Water  Shells  of  the  United  States. 

Account  of  two  New  Genera,  and  several  New  Spe- 
cies of  Fresh  Water  and  Land  Shells. 

Notes  on  Professor  Green's  paper  on  the  Amphibia. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  Animals  described 
in  the  Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States. 

Appendix  to  the  Account  of  the  Crustacea,  ~ 

Description  of  a  New  Genus  of  Fresh  Water  Bivalve 
Shells. 

Description  of  three  New  Species  of  the  Genus 
Nsesa, 

VOL.  II. 

Descriptions  of  the  Thysanoursc  of  the  United  States. 
Descriptions  of  the  Arachnides  of  the  United  States. 
Descriptions  of  the  Myriapodae  of  the  United  States- 
Descriptions  of  Univalve  Shells  of  the  United  States- 
Account  of  some  of  the  Marine  shells  of  the  United 
States. 

Description  of  a  Quadruped  belonging  to  the  Order 
Rodentia. 

On  a  South  American  species  of<Estrus,  which  inha- 
bits the  human  body. 

Descriptions  of  Univalve  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile 
Shells  of  the  United  States. 

VOL.  IlL 

Descriptions  of  Dipterous  Insects  of  the  United 
States. 

Descriptions  of  Coleopterous  Insects  collected  in  the 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  £229  pages,  356 
species.    Continued  into  vol.  iv.] 

VOL.  IV. 

Account  of  some  of  the  Fossil  shells  of  Maryland. 
On  the  Fresh  Water  and  Land  Tortoises  of  the  United 
States. 

Description  of  three  New  Species  of  Coluber  inhabit- 
ing the  United  States. 
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On  two  Genera  and  several  Species  of  Crinoidea. 

Descriptions  of  New  Hemipterous  Insects  collected  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A  new  Genus  of  Mammalia  proposed,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  species  upon  which  it  is  founded.  By  T. 
Say  and  George  Ord. 

Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Mammalia,  whereon 
a  New  Genus  is  proposed  to  be  founded.  By  T,  Say 
and  George  Ord. 

On  a  new  species  of  Modiola, 

VOL.  V. 

Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Hister  and  Hololepta 
inhabiting'  the  United  States. 

Descriptions  of  some  New  Species  of  Fresh  Water 
and  Land  Shells  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  Species  of  the  Linnxan  Genus  Asterias  in- 
habiting the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Coleopterous  Insects 
inhabiting  the  United  States. 

Descriptions  of  Marine  Shells  recently  discovered  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  Species  of  the  Linnsean  Genus  Echinus  in- 
habiting the  coast  of  the  United  Slates. 

Descriptions  of  North  American  Dipterous  Insects. 

Descriptions  of  New  North  American  Hemipterous 
Insects,  belonging  to  the  first  family  of  the  section  Ho- 
moptera  of  Latreille,  * 

Contributions  of  the  Maelurian  Lyceum,  of  Philadelphia. 

Remarks  on  some  Reptilia  of  Dr.  Harlan. 
Note  on  Le  Conte's  Coleopterous  Insects  of  North 
America. 

Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Hymenoptera  of  the 
United  States.    [Not  completed.] 

Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York, 
'     '  Vol.  I 

Descriptions  of  New  American  Species  of  the  Gene- 
ra Buprestis,  Trachys  and  Elater. 

Western  Quarterly  lieporter  of  Medical,  Surgical,  and 
Natural  Science;  edited  by  John  D.  Godman,  M.  D., 
Vol.  II. 

Descriptions  of  Insects  belonging  to  the  Order  Neu- 
roptera,  Linn.,  Latreille.  Collected  by  the  Expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Major  Long,  [to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.] 

Siliman's  Journal,  Vol,  L 
Notes  on  Herpetology. 

Observations  on  some  species  of  Zoophytes,  Shells, 
&c.  principally  fossil.  [Continued  into  vol.  ii.  Con- 
tains the  first  account  of  New  Jersey  Marl  Fossils.] 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1819. 

On  the  Genus  Ocythoe;  being  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Say,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  to  Wm.  El- 
ford  Leach,  M.  D.  F-  R.  S. 

American  Philosophical   Transactions,    Vol.  I.  New 
Series. 

A  Monograph  of  North  American  Insects  of  the  Ge  - 
nus  Ciclndela. 

VOL.  H. 

Descriptions  of  Insects  of  the  families  of  Carablci  and 
Hydi  ocanthari  of  Latreille,  inhabiting  North  America. 

VOL.  IV. 

Descriptions  of  New  North  American  Insects,  and 
Observations  upon  some  already  described  [Part  of 
this  paper  was  also  printed  in  the  New  Harmony  Dis- 
seminator.] 


In  the  "  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
Pocky  Mountains,  performed  in  the  years  1819  and 
1820." 

The  whole  department  of  Zoology;  with  the  addition 
of  various  Memoirs,  Narratives  and  Notes,  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  work.  Besides  what  is  published, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Say  was  robbed  of  a 
large  mass  of  collections  and  papers. 

In  the  "  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter's  River,  Lake  Winnepeek,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
&c.  Cifc.  performed  in  the  year  1823." 

The  notes  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Zoology  and  Bo- 
tany of  the  country  traversed;  as  well  as  much  of  the 
matter  relating  to  the  Indians.  Also,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Appendix,  viz:  the  article  Zoology,  in  124 
pages;  the  specimens  and  other  materials,  which  ena- 
bled Mr.  de  Schwelnitz  to  compose  the  article  Botany; 
and  the  Killisteno  portion  of  the  Vocabularies  of  Indian 
Languages. 

In  the  American  edition  of  Nicholson's  Encycloposdia- 

The  new  modelling  of  the  whole  department  of  Na- 
tural History,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  American 
matter,  including  an  extensive  account  of  American 
Insects  and  Shells. 


American  Entomology,  or  Descriptions  of  tiie  In.sects 
of  North  America,  illustrated  by  coloured  figures  from 
original  drawings  executed  fi  om  Nature,  Philadelphia 
Museum,  vol.  i.  1824;  vol.  ii.  1825;  vol.  iii.  1828;  Glos- 
ary,  1825. 

American  Conchology,  or  Descriptions  of  the  Shells 
of  North  America,  illustrated  by  coloured  figures,  from 
original  drawings  executed  from  Nature.  Six  numbers 
and  a  Glossary.    New  Harmony,  Indiana,  1830 — 1834. 

Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Curculionites  of  North 
America,  with  observations  on  some  of  the  species  al- 
ready known.  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  July,  1831. — 
Pamphlet. 

In  the  New  Harmony  Disseminator,  {communicated  by 
C.  A-  Poulson,  Esq.) 

July  29,  1829. — Descriptions  of  some  new  Terrestrial 
and  Fluviatile  Shells  of  North  America.  Continued  to 
Nov.  18th.    Nine  articles. 

Dec.  30.— New  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Shells  of 
North  America.  Continued  to  January  29.  Three  ar- 
cles. 

We  are  informed,  that  other  publications  were  made 
by  Mr.  Say  in  the  journal  last  named;  but  of  these  we 
have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  obtain  a  list. 


We  understand  that  a  lot  has  been  purchased  in  this 
borough,  for  the  erection  of  a  large  steam  machine 
shop,  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines,  rail  road 
cars  &c.  We  also  learn  that  two  enterprising  young 
men  intend  erecting,  early  in  the  spring,  a  steam  grist 
mill  in  this  borough. — Miners'  Journal, 


Heaith  of  Pottsvii.i.1: — It  :s  a  remarkable  fact,  as- 
certained by  the  person  who  took  the  census,  (hat  there 
were  on  Tuesday  last,  only  three  persons  confined  to  their 
beds  with  sickness,  in  the  borough  of  Pottsville,  contain- 
ing a  population  upwards  of  three  thousand  souls. — 
And  there  is  not  a  single  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  person 
in  the  borough.  The  abave  facts  are  worthy  of 
record — lb. 


1835, } 
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STATEMENT  OF  DEATHS,  WITH  THE  DISEASES  AND  AGES, 

In  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Pliiladelphia,  during  the  year  1834. 


DISEASES. 


Apoplexy 
Abscess 

Aneurism  of  Heart  and  Aorta 
Carotid  Artery 

Asphyxia 
Asthma  . 
Atrophy 
Angina  Pectoris 
Amenorrhosa  , 
Bronchitis 
Burns 

Consumption 
Croup 

Cramp  of  the  Stomach 
Convulsions 

Puerperal 
Cancer  . 
Cachexia 

Caries  of  the  Spine 
Congestion 

of  the  Brain 
Lungs 
Child-bed 
Casualties 

Concussion  of  the  Brain 
Spine 
Colic 
Chorea 

Compression  of  the  Brain 
Cholera 

Alorbus 
Infantum 
Dropsy 

of  tile  Brain 
Breast 
Pericardium 
Debility  and  Decay 
Disease  of  the  Brain 
Throat 
Chest 
Lungs  , 
Heart 
Stomach 
Liver  . 
Kidney 
Bowels 
Spine 
Hip 

Knee  Joint 
Uterus  . 
Bladder 
Glands 
Rectum 
Drowned 
Dysentery 
Diarrhoea 

Drinking  Cold  Water 

Diabetes 

Epilepsy 

Erysipelas 

Enlargement  of  the  Heart 

Breasts 
Spleen 

Eruptions 
Exposure  to  Cold 
Effusion  on  the  Brain 


i  Females. 

r-l 

15  to  20. 

Males. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Under 

1  to  2. 

2  to  5. 

5  to  11 

10  to  1 

40 

U 

o 

z 

V 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

5 

5 

o 

o 
O 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

5 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

57 

on 

54 

o2 

48 

24 

10 

4 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

69 

52 

59 

43 

56 

21 

16 

o 

8 

0 

1 

9 

1  o 

18 

9 

13 

2 

4 

6 

4 

4 

2 

322 

314 

41 

61 

23 

20 

14 

8 

3 

34 

47 

34 

47 

32 

32 

16 

22 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

157 

120 

143 

114 

■200 

23 

25 

4 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

26 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

18 

7 

s 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

3 

7 

0 

1 

0 

o 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

51 

7 

5 

0 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

40 

13 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

206 

171 

206 

171 

248 

101 

23 

5 

0 

0 

44 

59 

16 

12 

4 

2 

7 

7 

1 

7 

100 

98 

99 

97 

80 

59 

36 

16 

5 

0 

26 

25 

4 

8 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

98 

80 

58 

127 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

14 

13 

10 

8 

6 

3 

o 
O 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

14 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

J 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 
\j 

0 

0 

0 

n 
yj 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

7 

17 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

7 

42 

28 

22 

13 

13 

9 

5 

5 

3 

0 

60 

63 

33 

40 

41 

17 

5 

6 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

7 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

10 

5 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

~  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
5 

o 
O 

3 
3 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 

28 

1 

0 
7 
1 


14; 


( Continued  on  next  page. ) 
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»o 

<o 

CO 

o 

r-l 

H 

14 

12 

19 

8 

2 

0 

0 

76 

1 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

96 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

0 

121 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

90 

53 

34 

18 

5 

1 

0 

636 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

o 
O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

277 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

9 

5 

o 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

37 

26 

14 

2 

1 

0 

0 

151 

li 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

377 

12 

13 

12 

12 

1 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

4 

8 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

1 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

1 

8 

8 

15 

18 

7 

2 

1 

207 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

6 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

29 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

'  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

Cf 

0 

o 
o 

6 

J 

f) 

\J 

n 

u 

7 

5 

8 

6 

4 

0 

1 

123 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

c 
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0 

0 

0 
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DISEASES. 

males. 

>^ 

?, 

rH 

L. 

V 
T3 

o 

in 
o 

o 
o 

to  15. 

to  20. 

to  30. 

to  40. 

o 
c 

to  60. 

to  70. 

to  80.  , 

to  90. 

to  100. 

to  110. 

15 
IS 

— 

U- 

■■ 

o 

— 

— ~ 

C 
t) 


(M 



— — 

o 

rH 

o 

CO 

o 

o 
»o 

— * 

O 

o 

CO 


o 
cn 

o 
o 

rH 

o 

f- 



— 



Effusion  on  the  Lungs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

C 

1 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

2 

Excessive  heat 

13 

Q 
O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

2 

7 

€ 

r 
I 

c 

C 

c 

c 

16 

Fever 

23 

12 

15 

4 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

2 

s 

] 

c 

c 

0 

35 

Bilious  and  Remittent 

25 

11 

15 

2 

3 

6 

4 

3 

8 

12 

8 

2 

5 

2 

3 

c 

c 

0 

00 

Intermittent  . 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

C 

0 
fi 

0 

C 

1 

c 

c 

c 

3 

Typhus  and  Nervous 

00 

23 

10 

5 

0 

I 

1 

4 

6 

3 

23 

IC 

3 

1 

c 

1 

c 

c 

01 

Scarlet 

38 

45 

36 

42 

9 

15 

37 

15 

2 

0 

2 

'  1 

0 

c 

c 

c 

c 

0 

83 

Puerperal 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

£ 

s 
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c 

c 

c 

0 

19 

Hectic 

4 

1 

1 

0 

■0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

C 

3 

c 

1 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

5 

Brain 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

c 

c 

c 

0 

c 

3 

Worm        ■  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

c 

0 

c 

c 

c 

0 

0 

2 

Congestive 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

c 

c 

0 

0 

2 

Peritoneal 

3 

2 
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1 

0 
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0 
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0 
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1 

c 
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1 

0 

c 
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0 

5 

Inflammatory 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

c 

"o 

1 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

1 

Fracture 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

of  the  scull 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

■D 
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Fungus  Hsematodes 
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C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Gout 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Gravel 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Haemorrhage 

18 

16 

7 

4 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

5 

10 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

flooping  Cough  . 

26 

22 

26 

22 

23 

9 

14 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

Hernia 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Hydrophobia 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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1 
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1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

c 

2 

of  the  Brain 

65 

39 

45 

29 

24 

18 

16 

4 

7 

5 

6 

9 

9 

o 

o 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

104 

Throat^ 

12 

7 

6 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Wind-pipe 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Lungs 

90 

79 

52 

56 

56 

21 

17 

7 

2 

5 

16 

9 

5 

6 

17 

4 

3 

1 

0 

169 

Breast 

9 

6 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

3 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Heart 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Pericardium 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

4 

,  Liver 

20 

17 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

9 

6 

5 

6 

*0 
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0 

0 

37 

Stomach 

19 

22 

9 

6 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

4 

7 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

41 

Bowels 

62 

49 

32 

20 
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10 

8 

3 
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16 
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6 
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6 
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Inanition 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Intemperance 

19 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Insanity 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Irritation  of  the  Brain 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Spinal  Marrow 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.  Intestines 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Injury  of  the  Brain 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Abdominal  Viscera 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Influenza 

2 

1 

1 

'  0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Jaundice 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Laudanum  to  excess 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Locked  Jaw 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.  2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Mortification 

17 

7 

7 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

O 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Measles 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Mania  a  Potu      .  . 

76 

14. 
J  * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 
\J 

0 

10 

'-6 

20 

1  9 

4 

0 

r\ 
y) 

(\ 

V 

A 

90 

Malformation 

7 

5 

7 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Murdered  , 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Necrosis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

45 

V 

(J 

Ci 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

14 

36 

13 

2 

68 

Ossification  of  the  Heart 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Arteries 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

c 

0 

1 

Obs'tion-  of  Liver  &  bronchli 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Palsy 

22 

24 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i' 

o 

3 

n 

12 

6 

8 

1 

0 

46 

Pleurisy 

5 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Purpura  Millaris  . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pempighus  . 

1 

0 

] 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Polysarcla 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

01 

0 

1 

( (Continued  on  next  page. } 
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STATEMENT  OF  DEATHS— CONTINUED. 


DISEASES. 


Poison 
Kheiimatism 
Rickets 

Suptui-e  of  Blood  Vessel 
Aorta  . 
Intesti  lies 
Still  Born 
Small  Pox        .  . 
Scrofula 
Syphilis 

Softening  of  the  Brain  . 

Suicide 

Sudden 

Suffocation  . 

Sclrrhus         .        .  . 

of  the  Liver 
Stomach 
Pylorus 
Uterus 
Prostate  Gland 
Stroke  of  the  Sun  . 
Sarcoma,  Medulary 
Stricture  of  the  Colon 
Thrush 
Teething- 
Tumour,  Fungous . 

on  the  Throat  . 
Ulceration 

of  the  Mouth 
Throat 
Lung's 
Stomach 
Bowels 
Sacrum 
Unknown 
Varioloid 
Vomiting' 
Worms 
Wounds 


Total 


1 

1 

0 

cn 

i  5  to  10. 

v> 

o 

o" 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Males. 

Female 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Under 

1  Ito  2, 

'l  2  to  5. 

1  lOto  1 

15  to  2 

i  20  to  3 

o 

CO 

1  40  to  5 

50  to  6 

60  to  7 

00 
0 
0 

80  to  91 

c 

0 

100  to  : 

Total. 

u 

n 

V 

1 

U 

A 
t 

n 
u 

A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

c 

1 

0 

7 

] 

2 

U 

A 
t 

n 

A 

u 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A 
U 

u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Z 

o 
O 

Q 

0 

0 

A 
U 

A 
U 

A 
U 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

U 

0 

0 

U 

A 
U 

n 

u 

A 
U 

A 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

U 

n 

0 

A 
I 

A 
0 

A 
U 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

308 

w  4 

;   iJ  ^ 

134 

0  AO 

A 
0 

A 
L 

.  A 
~  0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  1 

57 

4/ 

10 

oo 

■1  A 

14 

7 

6 

45 

14 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

195 

c- 
O 

2 

o 

2 

A 

U 

A 
U 

1 

-0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

o 
O 

6 

1 

2 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

J 

2 

n 
v/ 

0 

0 

0 

A 
U 

A 
0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Q 

o 

A  i 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

•0 

0- 

0 

0 

0 

'  9 

10 

o 
O 

3 

5 

0 

A 
U 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

21 

£- 

1 

1 

o 
<J 

A 

0 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

1 

0 

u 
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0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

A 
\J 

I 

0 

A 

A 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

I 

U 

0 

0 

0 

A 
\3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

U 

2 

A 
\J 

0 

i  0 

0 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

A 
U 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o 

2 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

A 
U 

0 

A 

0 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

4 

4 

A 

4 

4 

7 

0 

A 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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7 

3 

7 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

u 

1 

A 
U 

0 

A 
0 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

-0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

S; 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

o 

0 

0 

0 

A 

\J 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Ol 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 
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0 

1 

1 

0 
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0 

2 

I 

4 

1 
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0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

55 

50 

30 

29 

50 

2 

5 

0 

1 

10, 

12 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

105 

14 

3 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

n 
O 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

310. 

2263 

1526 

1258. 

1578' 

i42l 

385 

les'si'iso 

559 

547' 

394 

279 

244 

149 

91 

211 

5 

5073 

if  the  above  there  were  Males  of  20  years  and  upwards,  12844  under  20  years,  1526;  Females  of  20  years 
.  upwards,  1,005;  under  20  years,  1258. 


Of  the  above 
and  ' 

There  were  356  returns  received  at  the  Health  Office,  of  persons  who  died  in  the  Alms  House  of  the  City  and 
Districts  during  the  year;  519  People  of  Colour  are  included  in  the  total  number  of  deaths. 

Agreeably  to  returns  made  at  the  Health  Office  and  collected  from  151  Practitioners  of  Midwifery,  there 
were  born  in  the  City  and  Liberties,  during  the  year  1834,  3937  Male,  and  3635  Female  children,  making  the 
total  number  of  Births  7572,  leaving  a  difference  between  the  Births  and  Deaths  of  2499. 

DEATHS  IN  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total 

January 

200 

212 

412 

February 

.    160  ^ 

.194 

.  354 

March 

181 

234 

415 

April 

.  160 

.    "    .  152 

.  312- 

May 

154 

167 

321 

June 

,  121 

.210 

,  331 

July 

261 

506 

767 

August 

,  163 

.  311 

.  474- 

September  . 

219 

214 

433 

October  . 

.  347 

.  242 

.  589 

November 

.'  146 

165 

311 

December 

• 

.  177 

.  177 

.  354 

2289 

2784 

5073 

Health  Office,  Philadelphia,  January  1st,  1835. 
Voi.  XV-  18 


By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

WM.  A.  MARTIN,  Ckrk. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

By  Redmond  Costtisgham, 

(  Continued from  page  118.) 

When  William  Penn  was  preparing  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, he  sent  for  the  Chiefs  of  the  Conestoga  and  Sus- 
quehanna Indians,  and  renewed  his  promise  of  protec- 
tion. This  occurred  in  1701,  therefgre  the  Chief  of 
the  Conestoga  Indians  whoaddressed  Sir  William  Keith 
in  1721,  must  have  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  conference  in  1701.  In 
Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  page  326,  there  is  a 
note  which  is  inaccurate.  "  The  Conestoga  Indians  are 
the  remains  of  a  Tribe  of  the  Six  Nations."  What  fol. 
lows  is  correct.  «'  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  English 
in  Pennsylvania,  messengers  from  this  Tribe  came  to 
welcome  them  with  presents  of  venison,  corn,  and 
skins;  and  the  whole  Tribe  entered  into  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship  with  the  first  Proprietary,  Willian  Penn, 
which  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  Sun  should  shine  or  the 
waters  run  into  the  rivers." 

The  lines  in  italics  may  have  been  used  in  the  Great 
Treaty,  as  the  expression  was  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Indians.  The  Delawares  on  one  occasion  say  "  This 
Treaty  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  Sun  shall  rise  or 
the  waters  flow." 


The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  may  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact  that  the  Conestoga  Indians  held  a 
conference  with  Penn's  commissioners  after  their  arri- 
val, but  entered  into  the  I'reaty  of  Friendship  with 
WiUiam  Penn  only. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  1682,  the  Proprieta- 
ry having  finished  his  business  with  the  Indians,  under- 
took to  lay  out  a  plan  for  the  city." 

Proud's  History,  page  233,  volume  First. 

This  evidently  alludes  to  the  Great  Treaty  made  with 
the  Indians,  as  that  would  be  his  principal  business. 

By  referring  to  the  early  histories  of  the  Southern 
Colonies,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1698  there  ex- 
isted no  particular  cause  to  compel  the  Indians  to 
seek  for  an  asylum  in  Pennsylvania;  but  in  1677,  1678 
6cc,  the  histories  of  Carolina  and  Virginia  fully  corrobo' 
rate  the  statements  of  the  Conestoga  Indi-ins,  as  to  the 
time  when  they  settled  within  this  Province. 

The  Great  Treaty  having  been  made  before  Phila 
delph.a  was  laid  out,  fully  confirms  public  opinion  in 
the  conviction  that  it  was  made  at  Shackamaxan 


Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  a  Treaty  was  res-u- 
lariy  executed  by  Penn's  commissioners  with  the 
Shawanese,  before  the  .arrival  of  William  Penn? 

It  had  rather  the  character  of  an  Indian  conference 
which  afterwards  was  ratified  as  a  Treaty,  at  Shacka- 
maxan,  by  William  Penn.  By  the  Shawanese  and  Del 
awares,the  first  was  considered  as  the  preliminary,  the 
second  as  the  confirmatory  Treaty.  When  allusion  was 
niade  to  them,  .t  was  customary  for  (he  warriors  of  the 


Helawares  and  Shawanese  to  designate  them  as  "  the 
first  Treaties  made  with  Onas." 

Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  volume  First,  see 
note  at  the  bottom  of  page  214,  where  part  of  Tee- 
deuscung's  speech  is  given. 

"  The  first  Treaties  of  Friendship  made  by  Onas  our 
Great  Friend,  deceased,  with  our  Forefathers,  when 
himself  and  his  people  first  came  over  here." 

Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  commissioners  of  William 
Penn  resided  at  Shackamaxan,  and  that  the  Indian 
conference  with  Markham,  was  held  under  the  Elm  in 
the  summer  ot  1682,  at  Shackamaxan.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  second  conference 
having  taken  place  on  the  same  spot,  ior  the  Indians 
would  select  it  in  preference  to  any  other  situation,  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  Tree.  This  explains  why 
the  Tiealy  was  made  under  the  Tree,  in  December, 
with  Wilham  Penn;  as  the  Tree  would  naturally  be 
looked  upon  by  the  Indians  with  awe  and  reverence, 
and  be  considered  by  them  as  rendering  the  Treaty 
indissoluble. 


The  Indians  who  resldtd  at  Conestoga  having  re- 
moved from  Virginia  in  the  year  1677,  still  continued  to 
hunt  in  their  old  ground,  which  caused  a  disagreement 
between  them  and  the  Southern  Indians,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  the  loss  of  their 
king  in  a  skirmish;  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Governor 
Keith,  toTequest  his  protection.  The  Governor  in  the 
spring  of  1721,  went  to  Virginia  to  consult  with  the  Go- 
vernor of  that  state,  as  to  the  best  plan  for  the  security 
or  common  safety  of  the  Indians;  on  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  sent  to  the  Indians  at  Conestoga  a  message 
by  John  Cartlidge,  that  he  would  meet  them  in  Council 
on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  he  sent  a  similar  message  by 
James  Le  Torte,  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day.  Governor  Keith  held  a  conference  with  the 
Shuwanese  Chiefs  of  Conestoga  Indians,  whom  he  call- 
ed  his  children,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations, 
whom  he  called  the^r  Friends,  at  Conestoga. 

Governor  Keith  reminded  the  Conestoga  Indians, 
that  their  oppressor,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  his  passions,  in  1677,  and  that  the  present  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia  was  their  fi'iend,  and  that  "  he  re- 
quested them  not  to  cross  the  Potomac  in  future,  and 
that  his  Indians  should  not  hereafter,  disturb  you  in 
your  hunting  grounds."    "  I  have  made  this  agreement 
which  you  must  keep.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Wil- 
ham  Penn  spoke  to  your  Nation  in  Council,  which  your 
Chiefs  must  well  remember.     Onas  gave  you  good 
counsel,  which  you  must  never  forget."  "I  leave  you 
and  will  see  that  you  suffer  no  hurt,  for  you  are  my' 
children.    I  will  speak  to  you  to-morrow  in  Council 
and  on  the  day  after  to  the  warriors  of  Seneka,  Onon- 
dago,  andCayouga." 

A  Conestoga  Chief  replied  to  Sir  William  Keith  — 
"The  Hoots  of  the  Tree  of  Friendship  are  planted 
deep,  the  tree  top  is  high.the  Branches  spread  in  warm 
weather  when  the  weary  Indian  sleeps  beneath  its 
shade,  so  is  the  Indian  protected  b,y  Onas  when  danger 
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threatens  from  the  deep  and  dark  thicket.''  "  The 
Fire  water  weakens  our  warrriors,  we  are  become  wo- 
men." "  We  have  not  forgotten  Onas,  he  promised  us 
protection  at  Shackamasan." 

Governor  Keith  was  not  apprehensive  of  any  danger 
from  the  Conestoga  Indians,  but  as  this  was  the  first 
time  he  was  to  meet  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Iriquois, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  having  seventy  horsemen 
■  well  mounted  and  well  armed,  and  on  his  return  to 
'  Philadelphia,  was  received  with  much  pomp  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  accomp.mied  by  two  hundred 
citizens  on  horseback. 

On  pages  130  and  132  of  Froud's  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  found  the  proceedings  in  Council,  on 
July  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1721.  On  page  136,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith  refers  to  the  Treaty  at  Shackamaxan, 

July  5th,  1721.  The  lands  contiguous  to  the  Indian 
town  of  Conestoga  were  described  as  exceeding  rich, 
fine  farms,  orchards  of  fiuit,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax, 
and  hemp,  raised  in  abundance  without  the  aid  of  any 
manure. 


Pbotidential  Escape. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  Moravian  Missionaries,  Chris- 
tian Seidel  and  Henry  Frey,  visited  the  Indians  at  Wy- 
oming; on  returning  by  the  warriors  path,  as  tliey  de- 
scended Nescopeck  Mountain  in  consequence  of  many 
trees  having  been  blown  down  by  a  recent  storm,  they 
wandered  from  the  path,  and  though  at  the  time  they 
suffered  from  anxiety,  yet  to  this  circumstance  they 
were  preserved  from  certain  death. 

A  number  of  Indians  had  planted  themselves  in  am- 
bush in  a  laurel  swamp,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
with  the  intention  to  tomahawk  them,  but  the  Christian 
Brethren  missing  the  path,  were  graciously  preserved. 
The  Brethren  found  the  path  again  near  where  Co- 
nyngham  has  since  been  built,  and  happily  reached 
Guadenhatton  in  safety. 

See  Losklel's  Indian  Missions,  page  161,  Chapter 
Twelve, 


The  Cheat  Elm. 

Frequent  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  Indian  speeches 
to  this  Tree,  as  "  The  Tree  of  Friendship,"  "  Tree  of 
Peace,"  "  The  Great  Tree,"  &c. 

One  of  the  most  striking  is  contained  in  the  speech 
ofSassoanan,  a  Chief  of  the  Delawares,  in  1715. — 
"  Let  the  Peace  be  so  firm,  that  you  and  us  joined 
hand  in  hand,  even  if  the  greatest  Tree  falls,  it  shall  not 
divide  us." 

A  Conestoga  Chief  in  1701,  said  "  As  long  as  the 
Tree  stands  the  path  will  be  open  and  the  hatchet  un- 
stained." Again — *'  Peace  shall  last  whilst  the  Tree 
stands."  "The  path  of  the  Indians  is  open  to  the 
Tree."  "The  poor  Indian  hunted  for  shelter  but 
could  find  none;  he  went  to  the  Great  Tree,  and  found 
a  resting  place."    "  The  Branches  of  the  Great  Tree 


hang  over  the  path  of  the  Indian  and  guard  him  from 
danger." 

These  references  are  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
incredulous,  that  the  Great  Treaty  with  William  Penn 
was  made  by  the  Indians  at  Sliackamaxan, 

The  Ei>i  Theatt. 

To  E.  C.  Reigart,  Esquire,  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  information. 

"  I  find  a  Treaty  was  made  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1682,  at  the  house  of  Captain  Lasse  Cock,  for  land  on 
the  Delaware,  extending  westward  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, beginning  at  a  White  Oak  on  land  in  the  tenure 
of  John  Wood,  and  by  him  called  Grey  Stones.  The 
Indians  were  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  Captain  Lasse 
Cock  resided  at  Shackamaxan." 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  Treaty  a  few  years  since,  to 
William  Rawle,  Enquire,  President  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  consequence  of  the  heat  and  number  of  persons 
whom  the  house  could  not  accommodate,  the  Indian 
conference  was  held  under  the  Elm  Tree,  and  the 
Treaty  signed  in  the  house  of  Captain  Lasse,  or  Cap- 
tain Lasey  Cook. 

Compare  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  a 
Conestoga  Indian,  with  an  extract  from  a  speech  of 
William  Penn  to  the  Indians  at  Shackamaxan,  under 
the  Elm  Tree. 

"  The  Governor  of  Virginia  said  he  was  our  father, 
he  called  us  his  children ;  he  chastised  us,  and  we  called 
on  our  Indian  brethren,  but  they  would  not  hearken. — 
We  left  oiir  hunting  ground. — We  came  to  Conesto- 
gue. — We  formed  a  chain  of  Friendship  with  Onasj  if 
the  Tree  should  fall  it  would  not  break  a  link." 

Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  page  76. 

"  He  would  not,  like  the  people  of  Maryland,  call 
them  his  children  or  his  brethren;  for  some  parents 
chastise  their  children  too  severely,and  brethren  would 
disagree;  nor  would  he  compare  their  friendship  to  a 
chain  which  the  rain  might  rust,  or  the  fall  of  a  Tree 
destroy." 

Substitute  Governor  of  Virginia  or  people  of  Vir- 
ginia for  people  of  Maryland,  and  the  language  of  AYil- 
liam  Penn  would  be  such  as  he  probably  used.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Virginia  in 
the  year  1676,  created  such  alarm  among  the  Indians, 
that  about  sixty  families  removed  to  the  Susquehanna, 
and  settled  at  Conestogue. 

A  note,  page  127  of  Watson's  Annals,  says,  "  There 
is  a  deed  from  Governor  Henoyon  of  New  York  of  the 
year  1664,  granting  to  Peter  Cock  his  tract  then  called 
Shackamaxan."  On  the  same  page  will  be  found  "af- 
ter  the  Treaty  was  held,  William  Penn  and  the  Friends 
went  into  the  house  of  Lasey  Cock." 

Among  the  Magistrates  appointed  by  Governor  An- 
dross,  for  one  year,  for  the  up  river  jurisdiction,  were 
Peter  and  Earnest  Cock,  1664,  5.  Peter  Cock  then 
resided  at  Shackamaxan. 
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The  information  which  we  publish  below  concerning 
the  population  of  this  place  will  doubtless  prove  grati- 
fying and  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. — 
The  statement  is  the  result  of  an  actual  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants,  made  by  the  gentleman  who  was  em- 
ployed to  take  the  census  of  1830  in  this  county.  The 
total  number  of  resident  population  in  1830  was  2424, 
and  the  total  number  at  present,  as  appears  below,  is 
3117,  showing  an  increase  since  that  period  ol  693. — 
This  result  is  certainly  greater  than  we  anticipated. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  comparatively  small  de- 
gree of  mortality,  owing  to  the  healthiness  of  our  situa- 
tion, and  the  rapid  increase  of  births  owing  to  the  well 
known  salubrity  of  our  mountain  air,  still  when  we  re- 
flected upon  the  extent  of  emigration,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  anticipate  the  result  disclosed.  The  births 
have  been  strikingly  numerous,  as  will  be  evident  by  an 
inspection  of  the  table  below,  showing  the  population 
classed  according  to  their  respective  ages.  In  1825 
our  population  did  not  exceed  300  persons.  It'will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  males  and  females  is  nearly 
equal  in  our  borough — an  unusual  circumstance  in  a 
new  place.  Our  neighbors  abroad  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  so  much  about  our  declining  situation, 
and  to  hear  the  language  ofVirgil  respecting  Troy  ap- 
plied to  us,  "fuit  Jllium." 

"  Troy  is  no  more — her  glories  now  are  gone," 

will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Pottsville  may  still  count 
no  less  than  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
inhabitants!  And  also  that  the  prospect  of  her  future 
increase  is  in  the  highest  degree  flattering,  because  her 
business  prospects  were  never  more  so  in  all  its  various 
branches.  In  addition,  the  rising  generation  are  truly 
multitudinous,  and  (under  Providence)  it  is  difficult  to 
foretell  to  what  incalculable  extent  these  will  continue 
henceforward  to  swell  the  number  of  our  population- 
Let  us  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  the  decline  of  Potts- 
ville. The  time  has  arrived  when  she  may  be  said  to 
have  arisen,  like  the  Phoenix,  from  her  ashes.  A  few 
more  years  and  she  will  be  second  to  no  inland  town 
within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania-  For  if,  while  strug- 
gling under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  for 
her  trade  and  industry,  she  has  not  only  maintained  her 
ground  but  actually  gone  on  increasing  in  numbers — 
what  may  we  not  expect  of  her  under  propitious  aus- 
pices. 

Males.     Females.  Total. 

There  are  under 


ville,  though  not  embraced  within  the  corporate 
limits. 

MOUNT  CARBON. 


5  years. 

277 

307 

584 

between  5  and  10. 

204 

197 

401 

10 

15 

155 

164 

319 

15 

20 

111 

169 

280 

20 

30 

353 

315 

668 

30 

40 

259 

208 

467 

40 

50 

90 

87 

177 

50 

60 

53 

33 

91 

60 

70 

12 

18 

30 

70 

80 

o 

5 

8 

80 

90 

2 

3 

5 

1519 

1511 

3030 

Free  white  males. 
Free  white  females. 
To  which  must  be  added 
Free  coloured  males. 
Free  coloured  females. 

Total  population, 


1519 
1511 

39 
48 

3117 


Of  the  above  number  there  are  247  foreigners  not 
naturalized. 

We  also  give  below  the  population  of  Moun* 
Carbon,  which  may  be   considered  a  part  ot  Potts- 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  5  years 

21 

17 

38 

between  5  and  10 

5 

10 

15 

10 

15 

5 

12 

17 

15 

20 

13 

9 

22 

20 

30 

37 

19 

56 

30 

40 

20 

13 

33 

40 

50 

7 

4 

11 

50 

60 

7 

2 

9 

60 

70 

3 

1 

4 

118 

87 

205 

Free  white  males, 
Free  white  females. 
Free  coloured  males. 
Free  coloured  females. 

Total, 


118 
87 
5 

o 
O 

213 


Of  the  above  number  there  are  30  foreigners  not 
naturalized. 

Total  population  of  Pottsville,  3117 

do         do         Mount  Carbon.  213 

3330 

The  following  statement  gives  the  different  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  Pottsville — it  only  includes 
the  heads  of  families.  There  are  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness also  carried  on  by  single  freemen. 


2  Lawyers,* 

2  Printers, 
1  Apothecary, 

34  Colliers, 

19  Merchants,! 

3  Ladies, 

20  Innkeepers, 

1  Plummer, 

9  Masons, 

1  Weaver, 

19  Boatmen, 

6  Physicians, 

38  Carpenters, 

2  Bakers, 

11  Boat  Builders, 

4  Cabinet  Makers, 

1  Livery  Stable, 

1  Dyer, 

93  Miners, 

2  Hatters, 

84  Labourers, 

4  Boarding  houses. 

3  Brick  Makers, 

1  Vinegar  Merchant, 

2  Farmers, 

2  Barbers, 

3  Engineers, 

3  Milliners, 

15  Blacksmiths, 

2  Pedlars, 

1  Coachmaker, 

18  Mantua-Milkers, 

2  Painters, 

1  Mill-wriglit, 

21  Shoemakers, 

3  Saddlers, 

1  Miller, 

4  Gentlemen, 

3  Brewers, 

5  Teachers, 

15  Washer-women, 

2  Tanners, 

14  Clerks, 

1  Skin  Dresser, 

2  Wheel-wrlghts, 

4  Justices  of  the  Peace, 

3  Beer-houses, 

1  Minister  of  Gospel, 

1  Lock  Smith, 

1  Bottling  cellar. 

2  Iron  Masters, 

4  Traders, 

2  Weigh  Masters, 
1  Canal  toll  collector. 

11  Tailors, 

1  Drover, 

1  Road  toll  collector, 

1  Jeweller, 

1  Post  Master, 

1  Turner, 

1  U.  S.  Mail  Contractor 

3  Plasterers, 

3  Constables, 

2  Tin  Smiths, 

1  Potter, 

3  Tobacconists, 
1  Tallow  Chandler, 

7  Confectioners, 

1  Stone  Cutter, 

1  Soap  Boiler, 

9  Butchers, 

1  Enghsh  Pensioner, 

1  Gunsmith, 

*  There  are  also  2  Lawyers  who  are  not  heads  of 
families. 

f  Thei-e  are  four  merchants  who  are  not  heads  of 
families. 
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COAL  TRADE. 

Third  Annual  Report  made  to  the  Coal  Mining  Association 
of  Schuylkill  County,  January,  1835. 

The  duty  again  devolves  on  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
presenting  to  the  association  an  account  of  the  past 
year's  operations,  and  their  views  of  the  trade  in 
general. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Coal  Mining-  As- 
sociation was  organized,  and  during  that  bi-ief  period, 
many  and  great  changes  have  taken  place,  but  the 
trade  has  advanced  with  a  sure  and  steady  pace,  and 
has  attained  that  station  which  warrants  us  in  saying  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of  produc- 
tion, which  our  stale  possesses. 

The  rugged  hills  of  our  region  have  become  a  busy 
theatre  of  active  industry,  and  those  tracts  which  ten 
years  since  could  afford  but  a  scant  support  to  a  few 
hardy  woodsmen,  now  team  with  a  busy  population, 
who  by  their  industry  (that  true  source  of  national 
wealth,)  sustained  by  the  enterprise,  and  funds  of  citi- 
zens drawn  hither  from  other  places,  are  daily  extract- 
ing from  the  earth,  her  hitherto  dormant  treasures,  'and 
forwarding  to  the  sea-board  an  article,  which  is  destin- 
ed ere  long  to  supplant,  if  not  entirely  supersede  the 
use  of  wood  as  a  fuel;  nor  is  the  comfort  and  economy 
of  coal  as  a  fuel  its  only  recommendation;  already  has 
its  safety  been  so  well  tested,  that  insurances  on  pro- 
perly in  our  cities  have  fallen  far  below  their  former 
rates,  as  fires  are  found  to  be  less  frequent,  and  as  those 
devastating  conflagrations  formerly  so  common  in  our 
large  cities,  are  now  unknown  where  our  staple  is  used. 
The  value  of  property  in  those  places,  has,  in  conse- 
quence, increased  in  the  same  proportion;  in  addition 
to  which,  evei-y  species  of  property  on  the  line  of  the 
canal  has  risen  in  value.  The  property  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Schuylkill,  has  advanced  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  former  holders; 
and  that  section  of  the  city  which  but  a  few  years 
since  was  a  waste  common,  is  now  a  busy  mart  of 
trade. 

To  the  coal  trade  in  a  great  measure,  (if  not  entirely) 
this  rise  in  the  value  of  property  is  attributable,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  the  trade  is  but  in  its  infancy,  we 
may  witli  safety  anticipate  a  still  greater  advance, 
and  in  a  short  period  expect  to  see  both  banks  of  the 
river,  lined  with  wharves,  loaded  with  the  product  of 
our  region. 

The  amount  sent  from  this  section  during  the  past 
season  as  anticipated  in  our  last  report,  was  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  causes  assigned  in  our 
last,  having,  we  fear,  operated  against  the  trade 
throughout  all  its  ramifications,  as  it  is  found  that 
both  the  other  districts  have  experienced  a  like  de- 
pression. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  with  a  healthy 
state  of  trade,  the  consumption  of  the  present  year 
would  amount  to  600,000  tons;  they  still  believe  they 
were  warranted  in  that  estimate,  by  the  known  con- 
sumption of  the  preceding  year,  which  they  were  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  from  the  following  facts. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  of  1831-32,  caus- 
ed all  the  coal  then  on  hand  to  be  consumed,  and  when 
the  spring  opened,  the  depots  were  drained  and  the 
business  commenced  with  clear  wharves. 

In  the  year  1832  there  were  sent  from  all  sources 
rising  370,000  tons;  the  winter  of  1832-33  being  unusu- 
ally mild,  and  the  supply  large  in  comparison  with  for- 
mer years,  it  was  found  there  was  remaining  unsold  in 
all  the  cities  on  the  1st  April,  1833,  70,000  tons,  leav- 
ing for  the  consumption  of  the  preceding  year,  300,000 
tons;  the  following  year  the  supply  was  much  greater, 
and  the  winter  equally  as  mild  as  the  former,  if  not 
more  so,  and  from  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  and  that  from  sources  to  be  relied  on, 
there  was  on  the  1st  of  April,  1834,  unsold  in  all  the 
cities,  120,000  tons.    The  following  statement  will  ex- 


hibit the  amount  furnished  and  consumed  in  the  time 

above  stated. 

April  1,  1832 — none  in  market. 

Sent  this  year  from  all  sources       373,871  tons. 
Remaining  at  all  points  and  unsold  70,000 


Consumed 


303,871 


April  1,  1833 — old  stock  remaining 
over 

Sent  this  vear  from  all  sources 


70,000  tons. 
484,986 


Surplus  i-emaining  at  all  points 
unsold 

Consumed 

April  1,  1834 — old  stock  remaining 
over 

Sent  this  year  from  Schuylkill 
Lehigh 
Lackawanna 

In  market  at  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion 


554,986 
120,000 
434,986 


120,000  tons, 
224,242 
106,244 
43,700 


494,186 


By  the  above  it  appears  that  the  increased  consump- 
tion in  1833-34  over  that  of  1832-33  was  more  than  43 
per  cent,  and  that  the  whole  stock  on  hand  when  the 
season  closed,  was  but  59,200  tons,  or  13  5-5  per  cent 
over  the  actual  consumption  of  that  year. 

The  winters  of  1832-33  and  1833-34  were  both 
unusually  n)ild,  while  thus  far  in  the  present  winter  the 
cold  has  been  proportionally  greater,  and  should  it  con- 
tinue equally  cold  it  is  believed  the  supply  on  hand  will 
not  exceed  the  demand. 

It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  collier  that  a  scarcity 
should  be  felt  at  any  point,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
full  and  ample  stock,  in  order  that  the  consumer  may 
at  all  times  with  safety  rely  on  being  supplied,  as  by 
this  means  only  caii  we  depend  on  our  trade  being  re- 
gular, fluctuations  are  at  all  times  injurious  in  every 
trade,  but  particularly  so  to  the  collier,  his  grand  object 
should  be  a  regular  and  steady  market,  and  experience 
has  taught  us  that  low  prices  and  a  steady  demand  are 
far  preferable  to  high  rates  with  uncertainty.  Most  of 
us  have  witnessed  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  our 
business  has  been  subjected  from  its  commencement, 
but  in  no  instance  have  we  known  the  collier  derive  a 
benefit  from  a  sudden  rise.  His  contracts  being 
generally  made  for  given  quantities,  he  is  bound  to 
supply  at  the  contracted  price,  while  the  dealer,  the 
boatman,  and  laborers,  are  the  only  ones  who  derive  a 
profit  from  a  sudden  demand.  We  have  within  the  last 
three  years,  witnessed  the  price  of  fi-eight  to  Philadel  ■ 
phia  vary  from  85  cents  to  §3  "^5  per  ton,  while  the 
price  of  Coal,  as  delivered  by  the  coUiers  on  their  con- 
tracts, was  unchanged. 

The  business  requires  that  the  mines  should  be  con- 
stantly worked  to  preserve  them  in  good  order  for  if 
neglected  or  suffered  to  lie  idle,  dilapidation  soon 
takes  place;  in  addition  to  which  tlie  workings  being  in 
what  is  technically  termed  surface  coal,  more  faults  are 
to  be  encountered  than  may  be  supposed  to  exist  when 
the  working  is  below  the  water  level,  and  the  roof 
more  firm,  and  in  consequence  the  operations  must  be 
continued  at  all  seasons  and  to  a  certain  extent  without 
i-etrard  to  the  demand.  Until  recently  all  the  coal  sent 
to  market  from  this  section  was  taken  from  seams 
above  the  water  level,  and  even  up  to  this  time  no  fair 
experiment  has  been  made  on  what  is  below. 

The  consumption  along  the  line  of  the  canal  has  re- 
gularly increased,  (excepting  for  the  last  year,  when, 
owing  to  the  purchasers  having  delayed  too  long,  they 
failed  in  getting  a  supply)  and  the  rail  roads  diverging 
from  Philadelphia  have  been  a  means  of  introducing  the 
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coal  into  the  towns  and  villages  around  to  a  considera- 
ble extent. 

Tlie  following  account  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
Navigation  Company,  will  exltibit  the  amount  consum- 
ed along  the  line  from  the  opening  of  tlie  canal  in  1825, 
to  the  present  time — 


1825 

1,450  Ions. 

1826 

3,154 

1827 

3,372 

1828 

3,332 

1829 

5,321 

1830 

6,150 

1831 

7,848 

1832 

13,429 

1833 

19,432 

1334 

18,572 

Within  the  last  year  an  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  burning  of  lime,  and  t!ie  small  coal  and  dirt 
heretofore  deemed  as  useless,  and  indeed  cumbersome 
about  the  mouths  of  the  drifts,  is  now  consumed  for 
that  purpose. 

There  was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1834,  1,626,185  bushels 
of  Bituminous  Coal,  being  721,852  bushels  less  than 
was  imported  in  the  preceding  year;  the  annual  ex- 
ports have  not  been  ascertained  correctly,  as  no  return 
has  been  made  up  to  this  date. 

To  make  up  the  whole  amount  of  Bituminous  coal 
annually  consumed  on  the  seaboard  has,  for  some  time, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board,  and  they  have 
made  some  progress  in  that  investigation,  but  as  their 
table  is  not  yet  fully  completed,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  correct  information  from  some  tracts,  they 
must  defer  until  a  future  meeting  the  presenting  of  that 
exhibit;  in  tt  they  wish  to  present  at  one  view,  the 
whole  amount  raised  and  consumed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  seaboard,  arid  to  give  correct  data 
for  future  estirhates.  When  that  is  completed  they 
will  be  able  to  lay  before  you  an  account  that  will  place 
the  trade  in  such  a  light  as  will  enable  all  to  form  cor- 
rect conclusions. 

The  number  of  Boats  on  the  canal  remains  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  when  they  were  estimated  at  570; 
those  then  in  use  had  undergone  repah's  when  needed, 
and  were  generally  in  good  order;  and  although  but 
few  new  ones  have  been  built,  they  have  been  still  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  place  of  those  that  were  drawn  off 
as  unfit  for  further  service. 

The  price  of  freight  has  been  lower  throughout  the 
season  than  was  ever  before  known,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  increased  facilities  offered  by  the  improved 
state  of  the  canal,  and  the  enlarged  size  of  the  boats 
will  enable  us  to  send  to  market  next  season  without 
any  material  advance  being  required. 

A  large  number  of  boats  remained  idle  during  the 
last  season,  and  are  scattered  along  the  canal  in  secure 
places;  many  of  those  will  necessarily  require  repairs, 
but  when  put  in  order  and  added  to  the  stock  now  in 
use,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  sufficient  for  the  trade 
next  season. 

The  tonnage  of  the  boats  has  gradually  increased 
since  1825,  and  can  be  still  furtlier  augmented  when  the 
trade  has  attained  that  point  to  require  it.  The  follow- 
ingtable  will  give  the  increased  amount  up  to  this  date: 


Number 

Average  tons 

Years. 

of  trips. 

Tons  carried. 

per  boat. 

1825 

260 

6,500 

25 

1826 

652 

16,767 

25  15—20 

1827 

1,183 

31,360 

26  10—20 

1828 

1,751 

47,284 

27 

1829 

2,909 

79,973 

37  10—20 

1830 

2,978 

89,984 

50  4—^0 

1831 

2,338 

81,854 

35 

1832 

5,961 

209,271 

35  2—20 

1833 

6,054 

250,588 

41  7—20 

1834 

5,167 

224,242 

43  8—20 

The  boats  on  the  canal  give  employment  to  two  men 
and  one  boy  each,  exclusive  of  horses,  making  an  ag- 
gregate (when  all  employed)  of  1140  men  and  570 
boys,  independent  of  the  persons  employed  in  loading 
and  unloading,  as  also  those  stationed  on  the  line  of  the 
canal. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  persons  above 
mentioned  are  employed  in  transporting  the  coal  to 
tide  water  only,  and  that  the  same  number  of  persons, 
as  also  the  same  amount  of  tonnage,  are  required  to 
transport  it  from  that  point  to  the  different  places 
along  the  coast,  where  it  is  required  for  consump- 
tion- 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  trade  on  the  Schuylkill  alone 
gives  employment  to  24,733  tons  for  internal  trade,  and 
a  like  amount  (excepting  so  much  as  is  consumed  along 
the  line  of  canal  and  in  Philadelphia)  for  coasting,  to- 
gether 49,466  tons,  an  amount  exceeding  any  other 
branch  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded the  amount  sent  from  the  Leiiigh  and  Lackawana 
and  the  Bituminous  coal  raised  in  Virginia,  it  will  not 
fall  short  of  80,000  tons,  an  amount  that  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  of  many  of  our  commercial  cities, 
and  from  the  certain  increase  that  will  take  place,  we 
have  good  reason  to  expect  that  Congress  will  continue 
to  sustain  a  trade  that  may  with  propriety  be  called  a 
nursery  for  our  seamen. 

The  canal  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  March  and 
closed  by  the  frost  on  the  15th  of  December,  giving  276 
days.  In  its  present  state  it  is  estimated  as  able  to 
transport  800,000  tons,  and  by  deepening  it  one  foot 
the  boats  may  be  enlarged  and  the  tiansit  increased 
without  any  material  loss  of  water;  but  the  Schuylkill  is 
capable  of  still  greater  improvements,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  day  Is  not  far  distant  wlien  the  present  canal 
will  give  place  to  a  slack  wafer  navigation  sufficient  to 
admit  vessels  to  load  at  our  wharves  here,  and  carry  our 
product  direct  from  this  place  to  the  most  distant  part 
of  our  extended  coast. 

In  our  last  report  we  stated  our  intention  of  addres.sing 
the  Navigation  Company,  on  the  subject  of  a  reduction 
of  Tolls  and  other  charges;  that  subject  was  promptly 
attended  to  and  the  correspondence  is  now  laid  before 
the  association  together  with  other  correspondence  and 
communications. 

The  Company  during  the  last  season  reduced  the 
number  of  ferries  by  erecting  bridges,  but  declined 
acting  on  the  subject  of  toll  at  that  time,  —  we  have 
every  confidence'that they  will,  ere  long,  comply  with 
the  just  proposition  made,  and  put  the  collieries  of  this 
section  on  a  more  favorable  footing. 

The  dam  erected  by  the  Company  on  Tumbling  Run 
(to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  canal)  has  been  of  ma- 
terial service  and  fully  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  vv-as  made,  and  although  the  past  summer  was  dry 
and  the  springs  lower  than  they  had  been  known  to  be 
for  many  years  previous — the  canal  was  amply  supplied 
from  that  soiu-ce,  and  no  interruption  in  the  trade  was 
experienced. 

The  dam  is  estimated,  when  full,  to  contain  24,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  vv'ater,  equal  to  the  contents  of  3,000 
locks.  The  Company  are  erecting  another  dam  on  the 
same  stream,  about  half  a  mile  higher  wp,  which  will 
contain  about  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.-  When 
this  Is  completed  all  fears  of  a  scarcity,  even  in  the 
dryest  season,  will  have  vanished. 

The  'I'umbling  Run  is  a  sti-ong  and  regular  stream, 
pursuing  a  course  of  about  nine  miles  between  the  Se- 
cond and  Sharp  Mountain, — and  from  its  rapid  fall  is 
capable  of  affording  a  succession  of  Dams,  at  short  dis- 
tances throughout  its  whole  course,  if  found  requisite. 

The  free  and  unlimited  use  ot  the  water  of  the 
Schuylkill  by  the  Navigation  Company,  has  created 
fears  In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, that  as  the  trade  increases  the  supply  of  water  for 
city  purposes  will  be  curtailed,  and  eventually  render- 
ed very  precarious;  already  have  disputes  arisen  be- 
tween the  City  Authorities  and  the  Navigation  Compa- 
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ny  on  that  subject, — but  a  plan  has  been  proposed 
wliich,  if  cari-ied  into  effect,  will  prevent  the  much 
dreaded  scarcity,  and  add  materially  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Coal  Trade. 

'I'he  plan  contemplated  is  to  continue  the  Canal  from 
Fair  Mount  dam  (where  it  now  terminates)  along  the 
western  side  of  the  river  to  Mill  Creek,  a  distance  of  2^ 
miles,  where  if  necessary,  that  stream  may  be  intro- 
duced as  a  feeder,  and  as  there  will  be  no  outlet  neces- 
sary, all  the  water  for  that  side  may  be  retained  in  the 
Canal,  or  the  water  from  Mill  Creek  may  be  thrown  in- 
to Fair  Mount  Dam,  and  thereby  increase  the  supply 
and  aid  the  trade  for  those  Boats  that  enter  the  River  to 
discharg-e  on  the  eastern  bank. 

To  effect  an  object  so  beneficial  to  the  Trade,  and 
as  your  Board  think,  to  the  City  also,  a  law  is  necessa- 
ry to  enable  the  projectors  to  carry  it  into  effect,  as 
the  act  authorising'  the  construction  of  a  canal  confers 
no  power  on  the  Company  to  extend  their  works  be- 
yond iheir  present  termination,  an  application  is  now 
before  the  Legislature  for  such  a  law,  an  J  we  have  eve- 
ry confidence  that  when  fairly  viewed  and  considered, 
it  will  receive  their  sanction. 

To  accommodate  the  trade,  even  in  its  present  state, 
the  wharf  room  is  scarcely  sufficient,  and  should  it  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  done  since  the  com- 
mencement, in  a  few  years  the  present  grounds  will  be 
wholly  inadequate,  independent  of  the  heavy  amount 
of  Bituminous  coal,  iron,  lumber, and  other  articles  that 
will  be  sent  from  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Danville  Rail 
Road  and  Union  Canal. 

Sliould  the  proposed  plan  be  carried  into  effect,  an 
ample  space  will  be  given,  and  that  portion  of  our 
product  designed  for  a  foreign  market, may  be  shipped 
at  a  much  less  expense  than  at  present. 

'1  he  elevation  of  the  cfliial  above  tide  water  is  such, 
that  by  enlarging  it  opposite  the  wharves,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  bringing  boats  near  to  the  margin  of  the  docks — 
chutes  may  be  erected  and  the  Coal  discharged  imme- 
diately into  the  vessels  destined  to  convey  it  to  a  foreign 
market,  by  which  means  it  will  be  shipped  perfectly 
clean  and  in  good  order,  without  the  labor  and  wast- 
age incident  to  the  repeated  handhng  of  tke  present 
plan. 

The  Board  have  long  been  desirous  of  procuring  a 
correct  map  of  the  Coal  Region,  and  have  exerted 
themselves  to  secure  tlie  talents  of  a  gentleman  quali- 
fied for  that  undertaking:  and  they  feel  gratified  that 
they  are  able  to  announce  to  you,  that  such  a  work  is 
in  progress  and  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr-  Samuel  B. 
Fisher,  an  experienced  civil  engineer,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Re- 
gion, as  also  the  ownei-s  of  the  several  tracts,  and  the 
location  of  the  different  seams  of  Coal,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  ascertained. 

The  subject  will  occupy  two  maps:  the  first  of  which, 
on  a  scale  of  If  inches  to  the  mile,  will  take  in  the  Coal 
Fields  of  the  Schuylkill,  Little  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
Beaver  Meadow,  Malianoy,  Lykens  Valley,  and  Swa- 
tara,  covering  a  space  of  fifteen  miles  from  North  to 
South,  and  forty  miles  from  East  to  West;  and  will 
lay  down  each  tract  with  the  orfgina!  patentee,  the 
number  of  acres,  date  of  survey,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  names  of  the  present  owners. 

The  Second,  on  a  scale  of  3  inches  to  the  mile,  will 
include  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Field  only,  and  will  give  a 
view  of  the  different  tracts,  streams,  rail  roads  and 
branches,  and  all  the  beds  now  opened. 

A  book  will  accompany  this  last,  giving  an  accurate 
account  (taken  from  measurement)  of  all  the  openings, 
the  thickness  and  pitch  of  the  Beds,  and  quantity  of  the 
CoaL 

'1  he  Board  have  examined  the  work  during  its  pro- 
gress, and  recommend  it  to  the  attention  and  support 
of  the  Association:  they  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  de- 
lineation of  the  Region:  the  location  of  the  beds  pf 


Coal  are  accurately  marked,  and  their  character  cor- 
rectly given;  they  will  continue  theiraid  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
until  it  is  completed,  which  they  expect  will  be  in  all, 
this  v/inter;  and  they  have  every  hope  that  a  work, 
combining  so  much  useful  and  correct  information,  will 
meet  with  such  support  as  will  indemnify  the  compiler 
for  his  time  and  labor,  so  usefully  directed. 

'I'hat  iron  ore  did  abound  in  this  section,  was  believed 
by  many;  but  it  was  only  during  the  past  summer  that 
the  fact  was  fairly  proved.  In  examining  some  of  the 
tunnels  (driven  through  the  Coal  measure,  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  seams  of  Coal)  the  ore  was  found,  lay- 
ing in  regular  veins,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Coal,  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  warrant  the  as- 
sertion, that  it  will  be  worth  working.  It  is  of  the  two 
kinds  usually  denominated  Kidney  and  Bog  ore,  and 
from  experiments  made, is  found  capable  of  being  work- 
ed with  Anthracite  Coal. 

A  trial  was  made  at  the  furnace  of  Messrs.  Buckley 
&  Swift,  which  resulted  in  giving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  iron,  to  prove  that  the  plan  would  answer,  when 
fairly  tested. 

A  trial  of  refining  Iron  with  Anthracite  Coal  was  also 
made  by  the  same  gentlemen,in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 

A  similar  trial  was  made  near  Boston,  some  time 
since,  and  more  than  one  hundred  tons  refined. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  our  townsman,  Ms*. 
Thomas  S.  Ridgway,  for  making  Iron  with  Anthracite 
Coal.  By  his  plan  the  sulphur  is  driven  off"  from  the 
Coal, and  the  ore  carbonized  by  the  same  fire  that  smelts 
it,  and  the  blasting  and  reverberatory  furnace,are  both 
embraced  in  one  stack. 

The  model  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  ex- 
perienced iron  tnasters,  and  they  alf  agree  that  it  com- 
bines all  the  requisites  f')r  smelting  and  refining  iron. 

The  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Coal,  and  the  plan  of  smelting  it  with  Anthracitp, 
will  open  a  new  prospect  to  all  engaged,  and  we  may 
with  certainty  look  forward  to  the  day,  when  this  sec- 
tion will  realise  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  em- 
barked their  hopes  in  it- 

In  England,  the  smelting  of  one  ton  of  iron  ore  is 
estimated  to  consume  seven  tons  of  Coal;  and  to  con- 
vert the  pigs  into  bar  iron,  three  tons  more  are  requir- 
ed, but  as  our  Coal  contains  a  much  larger  portion  of 
carbon  than  the  bituminous,  and  does  not  suffer  the  loss 
that  is  incident  to  coking,  it  is  believed  that  to  manu- 
facture one  ton  of  bar  iron,  from  the  ore,  five  tons  of 
Coal  will  be  sufficient.  This  branch  alone  will  con- 
sume a  vast  quantity  of  our  Coal,  but  when  to  this  13 
added  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  which  must  be 
located  where  fuel  is  abundant,the  increased  consump- 
tion will  be  immense.  Experience  has  taught  that  the 
manufactory  of  most  articles  can  be  conducted  with 
more  economy  in  a  Coal  district, than  any  other;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
in  England  are  located  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Coal  Fields. 

The  Coal  consumed  annually  in  England  is  estimated 
at  18,000,000  tons,  exceeding  one  ton  for  every  inhabi- 
tant. In  this  country  it  is  but  partially  used,  but  the 
increase  has  been  ra])id,  and  a  short  period  07dy  is  re- 
quired before  it  will  reach  an  amount  that  would  at  this 
day  be  too  great  to  be  credited.  Already  has  it  been 
used  to  some  extent  for  steam  purposes,  and  a  further 
consumption  must  take  place  when  the  wood  is  cleared 
from  the  margin  of  the  streams  traversed  by  steam 
boats,  which,  from  the  rapid  manner  in  which  it  has 
disappeared  within  the  last  ten  years,  makes  it  certain 
that  another  like  period  cannot  elapse,  before  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  fuel  of  that  kind  will  exceed  that  at 
which  Coal  can  be  delivered  for. 

The  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  mining,  and  your  Board  have  studiously 
avoided  ever^  point  irrelevant  to  that  object- 
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They  have  viewed  the  Coal  Ti-ade  as  one  that  is  in 
an  infant  state,  in  this  counlry.and  requiring  the  united 
aid  and  support  of  all,  to  t)ring'  it  to  a  sucoessfiil  issue. 
Th^y  view  it  as  a  trade  capable  of  .^reat  iinprovement, 
and  that  as  all  are  but  new  in  it,  all  should  throw  their 
experience  in  the  general  stock,  that  the  whole  may 
derive  the  benefit.  , 

Acting  on  this  principle,  they  have  pursued  the  one 
grand  object,  that  of  knowledge  of,  and  improvement 
in  the  trade:  and  they  feel  gratified  that  the  result  has, 
thus  far,  answered  their  fullest  expectations. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  H.  SPRINGER,  President^ 

Pottsville,  Jan.  5,  1835. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Coal  Mining  Association,  held  at 
the  Penns  ylvania  Hall,  January  5,  1835,  the  following 
persons  were  unanimously  elected  the  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President — Burd  Patterson. 

Vice  President — John  0.  Offerman. 

Treasurer — Samuel  Lewis- 

Secretaries — indrew  Russel  and  Charles  Latvian  . 

Board  of  Trade — Samuel  Brooke,  Samuel  Lewis, 
Thomas  C.  Williams,  Samuel  J.  Potts,  Martin  Weaver, 
G.  G.  Palmer,  and  James  Wilde. 

B,  H.  Springer,President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ha- 
ving resigned,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Springer,  for  the  ability,  research  and 
diligence  that  he  has  evinced  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  the  President  ofthe  Board  ot  Trade, and  while 
we  regret  his  Intended  removal  from  among  us,  we  sin- 
cerely wish  success  to  his  intended  establishment 
in  the  Coal  Trade  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Secretary 
is  requested  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  Mr. 
Springer,  and  append  it  to  the  the  Report. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

C.  LAWTON,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  same 
evening,  G.  G-  Palmer,  was  elected  President,  and 
T.  C-  Williams,  Secretary. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Navigation  of  the  Ohio. — The  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Herald,*  some  time  since,  request- 
ed us  to  give  some  account  of  the  times  at  which  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  was  usually  interrupted  by  ice 
and  low  water,  for  some  years  past.  We  had  intended 
to  do  so,  but  other  matters  have  prevented  it.  The 
opening  of  the  rivers,  yesterday,  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  it  again,  and  we  now  perform  that  duty  In  part- 
Messrs.  Jacob  Forsyth  &,  Co.  have  politely  furnished  us 
with  their  steam  boat  reporter,  since  1829,  from  which 
we  collect  the  following  information. 

This  book  commences  on  the  4ih  of  August,  1829, 
and  gives  arrivals  and  departures  from  and  to  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  throughout  August,  September,  October, 
November  and  December,  of  that  year,  and  through 
January,  February,  March,  and  the  succeeding  months 
of  1830,  until  the  14th  of  July. 

The  last  arrival  in  January  was  the  Talisman  on  the 
18th;  and  the  last  departure  the  Lark,  on  the  19th. — 
Probably  about  the  20th  or  21st,  the  river  was  closed 
by  ice,  though  the  book  does  not  state  this.  Subse- 
quently we  find  the  following  note: — River  opened  Feb. 
20,  1830."  From  the  14th  of  July,  and  through  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  there  were 
no  arrivals  or  departures.  On  the  23d  of  November, 
1830,  navigation  was  resumed,  and  continued  open 
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until  the  14lh  of  January,  1831,  when  it  ceased.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  this  note: — "River  opened  19th  of  Feb. 

1831.  "  Boats  continued  to  arrive  and  depart  until 
the  27'th  of  September,  1831,  The  last  arrival  was 
the  Versailles,  on  the  26th,  and  same  boat  departed 
next  day. 

From  that  time,  there  were  no  arrivals  or  departures 
until  the  10th  November,  when  navigation  recommenc- 
ed. Afterwards  we  find  the  following  note; —  "  River 
closed  Dec-  4:tk  1831."  Then  the  following: — "/ce 
broke  Jan-  7th,  1832."  Subsequently  the  following: — 
^'Navigation  «o-am _ stopped  with  ice,  January  26th, 

1832.  "  It  continued  closed,  however,  but  a  short  time; 
for,  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  Talisman  departed 
for  Louisville;  and,  on  the  2d,  the  Herald  (a  new  boat) 
for  Mobile. 

From  this  time,  steam  boats  arrived  and  departed 
with  ordinary  regularity,  until  the  29th  of  June — from 
that  day,  there  was  neither  an  arrival  or_  departure 
until  the  11th  of  August,  when  navigation  recommenc- 
ed, and  continued  until  Sept.  4. 

From  the  4th  of  September  till  the  9th  of  November, 
navigation  was  suspended  by  low  vifater.  From  the  9th 
November,  1832,  there  was  no  interruptiori  until  the 
21st  day  of  July,  1833,  except  from  the  14th  till  the 
19th  of  January,  thatbeingthe  longest  period  in  which 
there  was  no  arrival  or  departure. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1833,  departed  the  steamboats 
Mount  Vernon  and  Albion,  being  the  last.  There  was 
then  neither  an  arriv.al  or  departure  until  the  23d  of 
September.  From  that  day  till  the  1st  of  November, 
there  were  13  arrivals  and  19  departures.  During 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  up  to 
the  3d  of  January,  1834,  the  navigation  was  brisk 
and  active.  Then  we  find  the  following  notes. — 
Monongahela  River  closed  January  9th,  1834- — 
.fllleghenif  dosed  same  day."  Immediately  below  is  the 
following  note: — "  Ice  broke  up,  with  high  flood,  Jan. 
12."  From  that  date,  until  the  29th  of  July,  navigation 
was  regular  and  uninterrupted.  During  August  and 
September,  there  was  neither  arrival  nor  departure. 

Then  comes  the  following  note: — "  Navigation  com- 
menced for  Steam  Boats,  Oct-  13,"  and  continued  until 
January, 1835,  when  we  noticed  the  following  minute— 
"  River  closed  on  thenlgtU  of  the  Sd  of  January,  1835." 
Then — "  River  opened  on  the  23c?." 

Navigation  then  became  quite  brisk — but,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  inst.,  it  was  again  stopped  by  ice.  On 
the  19th  Inst.,  the  ice  broke  up  again,  which  brings  us 
to  the  present  time. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  faithful  account  of  the  inter- 
ruptions of  navigation  during  five  years  and  a  half,  by 
which  it  appears  that — 
In  1830,  the  Interruption  by  ice  was  about  30  days. 

1831  "  62 

1832  "  "  12 

1833  "  "  5  ' 

1834  "  "  o  - 


In  1830, 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


112  days. 

interruption  by  law  water  about  130  days. 
'     n  "  44 

«  "  109 

"  64 
<e  "  '76 


Total  interruption  by  ice  and  low  water    535  days. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  interruption  by  ice, 
during  these  five  years,  was  less  than  four  months. — 
The  obstruction  by  low  water  may  be  remedied. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  ERIE  RAIL  ROAD- 
We  are  indebted  to  a  New  York  subscriber  for  the 
proceedings  of  tive  Common  Council  of  that  city,  a  re- 
port of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  also  the  report  of  Benjamin  Wright,  Engineer,  in 
relation  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road,  intended 
to  counterbalance  the  effects  which  would  result  from 
the  efforts  making  in  this  state  to  attract  lo  tliis  city  the 
western  trade.  These  documents  we  conceive  highly 
important  to  our  citizens,  and  therefore  pre.' ent  tliem 
for  more  general  inspection,  than  they  would  otherwise 
probably  receive. 

Proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  cily  of  New 
York,  in  aid  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1834,  the  Board  of  Assistant 
Aldermen,  on  motion  of  Assistant  Alderman  Johnson, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: — 

Whereas  tlie  immense  augmentation  which  has  been 
experienced  in  the  extent,  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  since  the  completion  of  the  Canals 
of  this  state,  signally  demonstrates  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  artificial  channels  of  commercial  communication, 
connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  populous  and  fercile 
regions  of  the  interior: — 

And  whereas  several  rival  works  leading  into  the 
state  of  Ohio,  from  ports  on  tlie  Atlantic  sea  board 
south  of  this  city,  are  now  constructing  and  are  rapidly 
advancing  to  completion  under  the  direction  of  various 
companies  incorporated,  and  powerfully  patronized  by 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
seeking  to  divert  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  commerce  which  it  has  heretofore 
enjoyed  with  the  rich  and  rapidly  increasing  States  and 
Territories  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  relying  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  greater  severity  of  climate,  experienced 
in  the  more  northerly  latitude  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
whereby  the  navigation  of  its  Canals  is  suspended  dur- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  year;  and  whereas  it  has  be- 
come vitally  important  to  the  commerce  of  this  metro- 
polis, to  obviate  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  to 
whi(5h  it  is  thus  subjected,  which  object  can  only  be 
attained  by  constructing  additional  channels  of  trade 
and  intercourse  by  means  of  Rail  Roads  leading  directly 
from  the  city  to  the  western  waters,  and  available  for 
commercial  purposes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year- 

And  whereas  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at  their 
last  session,  directed  the  route  of  a  rail  road  to  be  sur- 
veyed under  the  direction  of  the  Executive,  through  the 
southern  counties  of  the  State  from  the  Hudson  river  to 
Lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  a  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  a  portion  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  Company  (^which 
was  incorporated  in  the  year  1832,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  such  road,)  whereby  tlie  Commonwealth 
at  large  might  participate  in  the  burthens  and  benefits 
of  that  undertaking,  or  in  what  other  mode  the  general 
objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  that  act  of  incor- 
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poration,  might  properly  be  encouraged  by  the  public 
authorities: — 

And  whereas  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
means  of  that  survey,  that  in  case  the  state  sliall  co- 
operate and  pai-ticipate  in  the  enterprise,  tlie  whole  of 
the  road  in  question  can  be  completed  within  four 
years  from  the  first  day  of  May  1835,  and  a  communi- 
cation thereby  provided,  by  whicli  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise may  be  regidarly  transported  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  less  than  forty  liours  from  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  communica- 
ting also  by  means  of  the  Allegheny  river  directly  with 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio: — 

And  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosecution  and  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  important  undertaking,  tending  as  it 
plainly  must,  to  attract  and  secure  for  ever  to  this  em- 
porium the  vast  and  expanding  trade  of  the  most  fertile, 
valuable  and  populous  portion  of  the  continent,  thereby 
augmenting  its  commerce,  prosperity  and  vifcalth  to  an 
incalculable  extent: — 

Therefore  Resolved,  (if  the  Board  of  Aldermen  con- 
cur herewith,)  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee 
of  three  members  of  each  Hoard  to  report  resolutions 
signifying  the  sense,  which  the  Common  Council  en- 
tertain of  the  necessity,  importance  and  value  of  the 
proposed  work,  and  to  inquire  and  report  what  mea- 
sures, if  any,  the  city  may  properly  adopt  to  promote 
and  secure  its  speedy  execution. 

On  the  3d  day  of  December,  1834,  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  on  motion  of  Alderman  Stilwell,  concurred 
in  the  resolution,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  of 
three  members  from  each  board. 

On  the  4th  day  of  February,  1835,  the  joint  commit- 
tee presented  the  subjoined  report,  which  was  adopted 
on  the  9th  of  that  month  by  the  Board  of  Assistant  Al- 
dermen, and  on  the       by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  Special  Committee  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  Assistant  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  Y^ork,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  Assistant  Alder- 
man Johnson,  touching  the  necessity.  Importance  and 
value  of  the  proposed  rail  road  through  the  southern 
counties  of  tliis  state,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
Erie,  respectfully  beg  leave  to 

REPORT: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  fully  informed  of 
the  details  of  the  subject  thus  referred  to  their  consid- 
eration, they  have  summoned  before  them  several  of 
the  Directors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road 
Company,  Incorporated  in  the  year  1832,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  the  proposed  road,  and  have  also 
been  attended  at  their  request  by  Benjamin  Wright, 
Esquire,  and  his  assistant  engineers,  under  whose  care 
the  route  of  the  road  has  been  recently  surveyed.  From 
these  individuals  the  Committee  received  very  full  and 
satisfactory  explanations,  and  nevertheless  the  Commit- 
tee being  conscious  of  the  momentous  importance  of 
the  subject  under  examination,  felt  it  also  to  be  tbeir 
duty  to  satisfy  themselves,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
from  auxiliary  sources  of  information,  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  details  which  were  elicited  on  this  interesting 
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examination.  It  fortunately  happened  that  one  of  the 
committee,  by  having  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  work  of  public  improvement  intersected  by 
the  ruote  of  the  proposed  road,  had  become  considera- 
bly familiLir  w  ith  the  topography  and  also  with  the  trade 
and  resources  of  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  greatly  to  facilitate  the  examinations 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  moreover  deemed  it  proper  that  they 
should  make  no  statements  affecting  a  subject  so  deeply 
interesting  to  the  community  at  large,  without  a  full 
and  sufficient  scrutiny,  and  they  have  therefore  pursued 
their  exumination  with  a  minuteness  of  inquiry  which 
has  brought  them  into  acquaintance  with  many  in- 
teresting details,  whicli  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
hereafter  to  make  the  subject  of  a  suppleinental  re- 
pert 

In  the  mean  time  they  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
Common  Council  the  present  summary  statement  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  by  their  exami- 
nation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  they  report,  that  after  full 
iu'^pection  of  the  maps  and  plans  returned  by  Judge 
Wright,  and  Cf>pious  explanations  from  himself  and  his 
assistants,  they  are  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  practica- 
ble to  construct  the  proposed  road— and  that  it  will 
afford  the  means  of  transporting  passengers,  meichan- 
dise  and  the  public  mails  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
less  than  48  hours  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Lake 
Erie. 

'1  he  road  after  leaving  Rockland  and  Or.inge  counties, 
will  follow  successively  the  huge  valhes  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  Susquehanna  aiid  tiie  Allegheny,  and  there- 
by obtain  the  easy  grades  of  dechvity  naturally  pursu- 
ed by  these  str.  urns.  The  surface  of  much  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  ihe  line  is  tindulaling,  but  the  apparent 
difficuliiesiwhich  are  thereby  presented,  are  avoided  by 
following  the  water  courses. 

In  the  language  of  Judge  Wright,  the  road  "goes 
OTou/id  instead  of  ouer  the  hills."  I  he  whole  line  of 
tlie  route  is  483  miles,  capable  however,  of  being 
shortened  to  460  miles;  but  it  is  not  comparatively 
more  circuitous  than  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania.  1  he 
ascents  on  much  the  greatest  portion  of  the  route,  are 
generally  frorn5  to  30  feet  per  mile,  and  do  not  exceed 
60  fret  per  mile,  except  in  five  or  six  instances,  where 
the  line  crosses  the  i  atural  boundaries  of  the  lai-ge 
valhes.  No  stationary  engine  or  inclined  plane  will  be 
necessary  on  any  part  of  the  road,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, about  four  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  even  that 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  altering  the  grade  for  eight 
niiles,  at  a  modeiate  expense.  Locomotive  engines, 
drawing  passenger  cars,  may  be  propelled  over  every 
portion  of  the  road  (except  the  inclined  plane)  with 
economy  and  advantage;  and  at  the  points  where  the 
rate  of  acclivity  exceeds  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  pas- 
sage of  burthen  cars  heavily  loaded  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  expedited,  either  by  au.xiliary  locomotive  en- 
gines, or  an  addition  of  animal  power.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  passengers  may  be  carried  over  the  road  with 
great  celerity  and  profit,  and  from  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  Committee,  and  the  personal  information  of 
one  or  more  of  its  members,  they  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  road  will  also  serve  to  transport  to  tide  water 
the  lumber,  provisions,  hve  stock,  fuel,  and  agricultur- 
al products  of  the  region  of  country  adjacent  to  the 
route  and  its  contemplated  branches,  and  carry  back 
merchandise  in  return,  more  cheaply  and  advantageous- 
ly than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  channel  of  com- 
munication, 

I  he  n  ad  will  be  intersected  by  several  lateral 
branches  and  canals  which  will  greatly  increase  its  re- 
venue and  its  importance.  In  the  wi  stern  part  of 
Orange  couiny.  it  intersects  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal:  ni  liroome  county,  the  Chenango  canal:  in 
Tioga  county,  the  Chemung  canal:  in  Del.aware  county. 
It  will  be  tonntcled  with  a  bianch  leading  up  to 


Delhi:  in  Otsego  county,  by  a  rery  important  and 
valuable  bianch  leading  up  the  valley  of  the  Unadilla 
to  Utica,  for  which  a  charter  is  obtained  and  the  stosk 
already  subscribed;  a  branch  will  lead  through  the  val- 
ley of  ihe  Onondaga  River,  in  the  county  of  Cortland, 
to  the  Salt  Works  at  Syracuse:  atOwego,  the  railroad 
now  finished  to  Ithaca,  will  immediately  connect  the 
mam  1  ne  with  the  fertile  country  adjacent  to  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes:  by  the  line  of  Steamboat 
navigation  now  in  preparation  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
Owego,  it  will  be  united  to  the  valley  of  AVyoming  and 
the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania:  the  contemplated  rail 
road  from  Rochester  to  Danville,  if  extended  a  few 
miles,  will  intersect  the  mainline  in  Steuben  county:  in 
Allegheny  county  it  will  intersect  the  contemplated 
route  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal:  and  it  will  be- 
come connected  in  Cataraugus  county  with  the  Alle- 
geny  River,  and  thereby  open  a  direct  communication 
between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  large  and  popu- 
lous comiTiiinilies  and  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
The  map  of  the  proposed  route  annexed  to  this  report 
fully  exhibits  these  severallocalities,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Common  Council. 

2.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  work  will 
afford  immense  public  benefits  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
metropolis. 

The  rapid,  constant  and  regular  communication  it 
will  insure  at  ail  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  extensive 
and  fertile  grazing  districts  in  the  counties  of  Orange 
and  Delaware  and  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  will 
cheapen  the  price  of  subsistence,  by  affording  abundant 
and  uninterrupted  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  public 
markets:  the  excellent  and  valuable  timber  furnished 
by  the  counties  of  Sleuben,  Allegheny  and  Cataraugus, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  building,  will  accelerate  the 
grort  th  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the 
operations  of  sliip  building:  the  rapid  and  regular  pas- 
sage it  will  secure  to  the  public  mails,  will  insure  the 
speedy  transmission  of  commercial  intelligerce:  it  will 
provide  for  the  public  defence,  by  afibiding  the  means 
of  military  conimunication  with  unparallelled  speed  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Western  ironlieis;  while  the 
comfort  and  healih  of  our  citizens  will  be  promoted  by 
obtaining  cheap  and  frequent  access  to  the  healthful  re- 
gions of  the  interior. 

3.  The  speedy  completion  of  the  work  has  now  be- 
come an  object  of  transcendant  importance  to  the  mer- 
chants, traders  and  land  owners  of  this  city,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  extend  its  great  and  lucrative  trade  with 
the  V\'est. 

The  important  ar^d  alarming  truth  can  no  longer  es- 
cape the  attention  of  our  municipal  authorities,  that  the 
intercourse  beiween  this  city  and  the  great  West,  to 
which  It  owes  so  large  a  share  of  its  present  prosperity 
and  power,  is  totally  suspended  during  five  months  of 
the  year.  Availing  themselves  of  that  circumstance, 
the  public  spirited  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  con- 
structed and  have-now  recently  completed  a  line  of 
canals  and  rail  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
which  are  available  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  inter- 
course during  at  least  two  months  of  the  year  in  which 
the  navigation  of  the  New  York  canals  is  suspended, 
by  the  greater  severity  of  their  more  northern  latitude. 
The  Erie  Canal  is  not  usually  navigable  until  the  20th 
of  April,  and  rarely  remains  open  after  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. The  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  favored  by  a 
more  southern  climate,  are  generally  navigable  about 
the  10th  of  March,  and  remain  so  until  the  25th  of  De- 
cember. '1  he  merchants  of  Philadelphia  are  thereby 
enabled  to  monopolize  the  western  trade  during  por- 
tions of  the  spring  and  autumn,  peculiarly  valuable  for 
commercial  purposes.  Even  after  the  navigation  is 
opened  on  the  Erie  Canal,  the  intercourse  between  New 
York  and  the  west  is  obstructed  for  a  considerable  time, 
by  the  ice  ac  cumulated  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April  in  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  while  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  river  being  open  at  Pittsburg  during  that 
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important  season  of  the  year,  the  produce  of  tht  west 
finds  its  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  its  proceeds  are  in- 
vested in  merchandise,  and  transported  into  the  remo- 
test portions  of  the  interior,  before  vessels  are  r.ble  to 
navig^ate  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  F,r  e.  The  intellig-ent 
and  enterprising  merchants  ofPliil  delphia,  supported 
by  the  united  efforts  of  their  Board  of  Trade,  are  striv- 
ing to  follow  up  this  adv^mtage,  by  promoting  with 
great  zeal,  the  construction  of  i  teial  canals  and  rail 
roads  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  by  private  companies, 
extending  northwesterly  from  the  f'ennsylvania  line  to 
the  Ohio  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  communi- 
cation between  Pittsburg  and  ti  e  harbor  of  Cleveland, 
on  Lake  Kiie;  and  that  too  for  (he  avowed  object  of 
divei  ting  h-om  the  city  of  New  York  the  lucrative  com- 
merce it  has  heretofore  enjoyed  with  the  northern  parts 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 

There  is  no  mode  of  successful  competition  with 
these  efforts  of  ouc  public  spirited  rivals,  except  by 
opening  a  winter  communication  between  this  city  and 
the  hai  bors  on  the  wider  part  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  proposed  load  will  accomplish  that  object  by 
affording;  the  means  of  transmitting  merchandise  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  within  forty  eight  hours  from  the 
warehouses  of  New  York  to  the  harbors  of  Dunkirk, 
Portland  or  F.rie,  wliile  its  connection,  with  the  cheap 
descending  navigation  of  the  Al!et;heny  river,  (which  is 
generally  avail  able  in  the  latter  part  of  i''ebruary,  and 
early  in  Maicli,  and  is  capable  with  small  expense,  of 
being  rendered  navigable  for  ste;im!)oals  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,)  will  enable  the  mei chants  of  our  city  to 
furnish  the  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  the  other 
trading  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  with  their  spring 
supplies  before  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canals,  The  speedy  complrtion  of  this  road 
will  moreover  encourage  and  hasten  its  speedy  con- 
tinuation by  great  western  und  southern  branches  lead- 
ing from  Lake  Erie  to  various  points  on  the  western 
and  south-westerti  waters,  whereby  p  issengers,  mer- 
chandise, and  the  mail,  may  be  transmitted  in  six  days 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  and  thus  this  great  central 
channel  of  intercourse,  !>ing  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  state,  and  subject  to  its  sole  jurisdiction,  will 
become  the  main  trunk  of  a  connected  system,  or  series 
of  internal  communication  extending  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  throughout  the  populous  region  in  the  vast 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  statistical  particulars  of  these  great  lines  of  west- 
ern communication,  and  the  important  influence  they 
will  exert  in  directing  their  trade  into  Lake  Erie,  and 
thence  to  the  City  of  New  York,  will  be  found  in  an 
interesting  letter  furnished  to  the  committee,  by  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  company,  wh  ch  is  annexed  to  this 
report,  and  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Common  Council  as  a  document  of  much  impor- 
tance. 

4.  The  preservation  of  the  trade  of  these  great  inland 
districts,  by  connecting  them  closely  with  this  city  by 
means  of  cheap  and  rapid  channels  of  communication, 
has  become  an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  the 
landholders  of  New  York,  and  every  person  interested 
in  its  permanent  prosperity. 

The  past  growth,  and  in  truth  the  very  existence  of 
this  metropolis,  are  wholly  owing  to  the  facilities  of 
communication  it  possesses  with  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  interior.  The  Erie  Canal  opened  a  channel 
of  intercourse  during  sevei\  months  of  the  year,  between 
the  port  of  New  York  and  inland  districts  containing 
little  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  within 
ten  years  from  its  completion,  the  assessed  value  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  city,  was  augmented  from  52  to 
114  millions.  The  completion  of  the  proposed  road, 
win  bring  into  constant  connection  with  the  city  of  New 
York  an  increased  amount  of  territory,  already  contain- 
ing three  and  destined  within  six  years  to  number  more 
than  six  millions  of  inhabitants;  while  the  impulse  im- 
parted to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  those  inland 


communities  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  them  for  cheap 
and  expeditious  communication  with  their  trading  em- 
porium, will  augment  to  a  corresponding  extent  their 
capabilities  of  pursuing  a  profitable  commerce  with  the 
sea  board. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  by  no  means  extravagantly 
stated,  that  the  construction  of  the  E'ie  Canal,  by 
diminishing  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  transporta- 
tion, has  saved  annually  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  not 
less  than  $5,000,000.  and  added  at  least  gl.50,000,000. 
to  their  aggregate  wealth.  This  immense  and  rapid 
augmentation  of  value  will  afford  a  criterion,  although 
imperfect,  by  which  to  estimate  some  portion  of  the 
pecuniary  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  public  from 
the  opening  of  a  communication  not  less  cheap,  mora 
regular,  and  far  more  expeditious  than  the  canal,  be- 
tween this  metropolis  and  a  district  of  fertile  territory, 
embracing  an  area  more  than  eight  times  as  large  as  the 
state  of  New  Y'ork,  west  of  Utica.  'I'o  calculate  with 
any  accuracy  the  value  of  the  vast  and  illimitaljle  trade 
which  within  twenty  years  will  be  concentrated  upon 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  destined  before  the  present 
generation  shall  pass  away,  to  number  more  than  a 
thousaitd  vessels,  and  to  bear  on  its  sin-fiire  the  wealth 
of  at  least  twenty  millions  of  the  American  people,  or 
to  compute  the  prodigious  rise  in  value,  which  the 
landed  property  on  the  Island  of  New  York  hIII  expe- 
rience, when  the  vast  and  expanding  commerce  of 
these  great  inland  communities  shall  be  concentrated 
within  its  limits  w'M  not  be  attempted:  but  it  will  be 
confidently  claimed  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  in  this  city  within  the  first  ten  years  after 
completing  the  proposed  road,  will  repay  more  than 
tenfold  the  whole  cost  of  its  construction,  and  that  the 
augmentation  in  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  im- 
mense and  fertile  regions  which  will  be  brought  by  its 
completion  within  four  days  travel  of  the  sea  board, 
will  defy  all  attempts  at  sober  calculation. 

5.  In  what  mode,  then,  can  this  great  enterprise, 
yielding  public  advantage  thus  enormous,  be  most 
effectually  and  speedily  accomplished.'' 

In  the  year  1832,  the  standing  committee  on  the  in- 
fernal improvements  in  the  Legislature  of  this  state,  af- 
ter full  examination  of  this  and  other  projects  of  inland 
communication,  reported  that  it  would  not  be  politic 
for  the  state,  as  such,  to  construct  rail  ro:ids;  and  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  the  owners  of  the  road  must 
manage  the  transportation,  and  the  state  could  not  be- 
come common  carriers-  But  the  committee  recommend- 
ed the  incorporation  of  companies,  whenever  individu- 
als should  see  fit  to  risk  their  property  in  constructing 
rail  roads,  reserving,  however,  the  right,  which  is  re- 
served in  all  other  acts  of  incoiparation,  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  charters.  The  committee  also  recommend- 
ed that  the  state  should  subscribe  to  portions  of  stock 
in  this  and  all  the  other  great  leading  routes,  whereby 
the  public  at  large  might  participate,  to  "a  certain  extent^ 
in  their  pecuniary  profits,  (if  any,)  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  economical  management  resulting  from 
the  vigilant  attention  of  individual  proprietors. 

The  annual  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  that  year,  after 
stating  that  the  construction  of  rail  roads  In  various 
parts  of  the  state  would  "  become  emii^ently  promo- 
tive of  the  public  good,"  but  that  "  many  generations 
must  pass  away  before  the  numerous  improvements 
worthy  of  the  enterprise  of  the  state,  could  be  imder- 
taken  by  the  public  means  alone,"  recommended  that 
companies  of  individual  proprietors  be  incorporated  with 
power  to  construct  them,  reserving,  however,  to  the 
Legislature,  the  right  secured  in  all  the  recent  acts  of 
incorporation,  to  take  possession  of  the  roads  or  public 
property,  on  equitable  terms. 

The  Legislature  accordingly,  in  the  year  1832,  char- 
tered a  company  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  propos- 
ed road,  (^subject  to  the  reservations  recummended  by 
the  Governor,)  with  leave  to  issue  capital  stock  to  the 
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amount  of  0,000,000,  requiring  them  to  expend 
^200,000  befoie  Ajiril,  1837;  to  finish  one  quarter  of 
the  work  before  April,  1842;  one  half  before  April, 
1847;  and  the  whole  before  April,  1852;  and  authoris- 
ing them  to  receive  donations  of  lands  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  work.  By  an  amendment,  ob- 
tained in  1833, the  company  were  empowered  to  organ- 
ize themselves,  on  receiving  subscriptions  of  stock  for 
one  million  of  dollars.  That  amount  was  duly  sub- 
scribed, and  is  now  holden  principally  by  merchants, 
■  land  holders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  city,  deeply 
interested  in  its  permanent  prosperity,  and  anxious  to 
complete  the  proposed  work  with  all  practicable  des- 
patch. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  public  interest 
would  be  promoted  by  a  subscription  to  the  slock,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  ihe  Legislature  in  May  1824,  au- 
thorized the  route  to  be  surve)  ed  at  the  public  expense. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Directors  of  the  Company  have 
been  actively  employed  in  midiing  the  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  their  ob 
ject,  adopting  measures  calculated  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  capitalists,  and  obtaining  donations  towards 
their  work  from  large  proprietors  on  the  route;  and 
they  have  met  with  such  success,  and  such  encouraging 
assurances  that  they  are  confident  of  being  enabled  to 
commence  the  road  during  the,  ensuing  season,  and 
they  believe  that  in  case  the  Legislature  should  author- 
ise a  subscription  by  the  State,  for  a  portion  of  the 
stock,  or  a  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  company,  they  can 
complete  a  single  track  of  their  road  over  the  whole 
route  within  five  \  ears. 
The  expense  of  the  whole  work, as  estimated  by  Judge 
"Wright,  including;  the  graduation  for  a  double  track 
throughout  on  solid  earth  embankments,  and  laying 
down  a  single  track  ready  for  use  from  the  Hudson  Ri- 
ver to  Lake  Erie,  will  not  exceed  $4,762,000.  The 
graduation  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  line  does  not 
exceed  ^4,000  per  mile.  The  whole  route  is  embrac- 
ed in  six  large  divisions,  to  wit: 

The  First  or  Hudson  Elver  Division  extending  7oi 
miles  from  a  point  on  the  Hudson  River,  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Rockland  countv,  (distant  24  miles 
north  of  the  City  Hall  of  New  York,)  to  a  point  in  the 
Deer-park  Gap  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain  near  the 
west  line  of  Orange  county,  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  from  those  of  the  Delaware. 

The  Second,  or  Delaware  Division,  extending  115 
miles  from  the  point  last  mentioned,  through  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  and  its  tributaries,  to  a  point  near 
Bettsburgh  in  Chenango  county,  dividing  the  watei-sof 
the  Delaware  from  those  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Third,  or  Susquehanna  Division,  extending  from 
the  point  last  mentioned,  163|  miles  along  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,  to  a  point  near 
the  west  line  of  Steuben  county,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehann  I  from  those  of  the  Genessee- 

The  Foutth,  or  Genessee  Division,  extending  from  the 
point  last  mentioned,  37  miles  across  the  valley  of  the 
Genessee;  to  a  point  near  the  east  line  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  dividing  ihe  waters  of  the  Genessee  from  those 
of  the  Allegheny. 

The  Fiflh, or  Allegheny  Division, e\tend\n^  from  the 
>-         point  last  mentioned,  83  miles  along  the  valley  of  the 
Allegheny  and  its  tributaries,  (situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,)  to  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane,  near  Lake  Erie. 

The  Sixth,  or  Lake  Erie  Z^w/s/o?7, comprehending  the 
short  and  rapid  descent  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  includ- 
ing the  inclined  plane,  and  two  branches  of  the  road, 
one  to  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  8|  miles,  and  one  to 
Portland,  9  miles. 

6.  The  execution  of  this  most  valuable  and  necessary 
work,  being  thus  shown  to  be  free  from  physical  diffi- 
culties, and  capable  of  being  completed  at  a  moderate 
expense,  the  question  then  arises,  of  much  importance 
to  the  public,  and  one  which  the  Committee  deemed  it 
their  duty  fully  to  examine,  whether  the  company  now 


incorporated,  possess  sufficient  means  and  resources 
to  complete  the  road  with  the  energy  and  de.spatch 
which  the  public  Interest  requires.  i"he  Committee,  in 
prosecuting  this  inquiry,  have  personally  examined  the 
officers,  directors,  and  books  of  the  Company,  and 
from  that  personal  inspection,  they  have  ascertained  that 
$1,000,000,  has  been  regularly  subscribed  to  the  stock 
and  it  now  is  held  by  individuals  greatly  interested  in 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  fully  deter- 
mined to  .spare  no  effort  to  insure  the  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  road  The  concerns  of  the  Comprmy  are 
managed  by  17  directors, /ourteen  of  whom,  to  wit: — 
James  G.  King,  the  President,  Eleazer  Lord,  the  Vice 
President,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  John  G.  Coster,  John 
Rathbone,  junior,  Goold  Hoyt,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  J. 
Green  Pearson,  Elihu  'I'ownsend,  Peter  Harmony, 
Stephen  Whitney,  James  Boorman,  John  Duer,  and 
Michael  Burnham,  reside  in  this  city,  and  are  well 
known  to  their  fellow  citizens,and  the  remaining  three,  | 
to  wit:  Jeremiah  H.  Pearson,  George  D.  M  ickham, 
and  Joshua  Whitney,  reside  in  the  counties  along  the 
route,  and  equally  command  tlie  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants cf  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  committee  have  also  satisfied  themselves,  by 
personal  inspection,  that  the  first  ins  alment  required 
on  the  million  of  dollars,  heretofore  subscribed  to  the  j 
stock,  has  been  regularly  paid  in  cash,  and  that  it  is 
now  didy  deposited  upon  interest,  with  the  Ne%v  York 
Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  subject  to  the  joint 
Ol  der  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  Company. 

It  was  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  I 
prudent  or  expedient,for  the  directors  to  have  proceed- 
ed in  the  actual  construction  of  the  road,  until  the  ■ 
route  should  have  been  surveyed,  and  it  was  also  de- 
sirable, that  the  survey  should  be  fini.^hed,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  slate,  in  order  more  perfectly  to 
secure  and  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  large  capilal- 
ists,  whose  co-operution  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  so  great  an  enterprise. 

The  very  favorable  results  ascertained  by  Judge 
Wright,  and  by  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
presented  about  the  1st  ofthis  month, a  copy  of  which  is 
iiereunto  subjoined,  have  entirely  confirmed  the  belief 
pre\  inusly  entertained,  that  the  work  is  perfectly  fea- 
sible, and  that  it  will  be  profitable  not  only  to  the  com- 
munity, but  to  the  st<'ckholders,who  may  embark  their 
funds  in  its  construction.  The  committee  are  assured. 
Unit  the  directors  intend  foithwith  to  open  books  for 
private  subscriptions,  for  the  atlditional  amount  of  two 
millions,  and  that  they  entertain  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence, that  by  means  of  the  suhscript^ons  already  ob- 
tained,and  the  assurances  of  valuable  donations  of  lands 
along  Ihe  1  oute,  tendered  to  them  by  the  inhabitants 
(all  but  unaniniously)  along  the  whole  route,  and  of 
their  zealous  and  hearty  co-operation,  recently  and  re- 
peatedly, and  at  all  times  expre.ssed  in  their  town  and 
county  conventions,  the  company  will  be  enabled  to 
commence  the  actual  execution  of  the  work  during  the 
ensuing  season,  and  nearly  two  years  before  the  time 
allowed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  charter;  and  that  in 
case  Ihe  state  shall  loan  its  credit,  or  subscribe  for  the 
stock  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  tflird  of  the  cost 
of  the  road,  the  company  can  complete  the  whole  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  within  tive  years. — 
And  the  committee  are  further  satisfied,  that  even  if  the 
state  shall  decline  in  any  mode  to  assist  the  company, 
and  they  shall  be  left  to  their  own  unaided  resources, 
they  can  within  two  years  complete  the  second  or  Del- 
aware division  of  the  road,  and  thereby  divert  to  this 
city,  through  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  a  large 
poi-tlon  of  the  exports  now  passing  out  of  this  state, 
down  the  Susquehanna  River: — and  it  is  moreover  con- 
fidently believed,  that  the  productiveness  of  that  divi- 
sion, by  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  whole  work, 
will  sustain  the  credit  of  the  stock,  and  enable  the  di- 
rectors to  extend  the  read  without  delay  to  Lake  Erie- 

The  inquiry  then  arises  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
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will  be  proper  and  expedient  for  the  Common  Council 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  affecting  so 
deeply  tlie  interests  of  the  City  and  its  inhabitants. 

Whether  the  City  in  its  corporate  capacity  possesses 
the  legal  right  to  make  donations  of  land  or  money,  in 
aid  of  this  woi  k,  or  to  subscribe  its  funds  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  the  Company,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire.  It  may  be  well  however,  to  state,  that  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  rail  road 
from  that  city  to  the  Ohio  river,  by  a  subscription  of 
?500,000  to  the  stock  of  the  company  engaged  in  its 
construction.  The  city  of  Richmond,  with  a  population 
ofless  than  20,000  inhabitanis,  has  recently  subscribed 
$200,000  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communication  by  canals 
and  rail  roads,  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Virginia 
and  the  river  Oliio.  The  Union  Canal  company  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  recently  been  aided  by  a  loan  of  the 
credit  of  that  state,  for  ^200,000,  authorized  by  its 
Legislature:  and  the  Pottsville  and  Danville  Rail  Road 
company,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  directing  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  trade  of  the  Susque- 
hanna valley,  and  claiming  through  that  channel,  to 
divert  from  the  city  of  New  York,  a  large  part  of  the 
southern  counties  of  this  state,  has  recently  obtained 
from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  a  loan  of  its  credit  for 
g3 00,000. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  aid  to  which 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Hail  Road  Company,  are  justly 
entitled  from  the  public,  ought  to  be  rendered  directly 
by  the  state.  They  therefore  report,  that  it  will  not 
be  expedient  for  the  Common  Council  at  present  to  aid 
in  the  enterprise,  except  by  uniting  strongly  in  the  pe- 
titions to  the  Legislature,  praying  the  state  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  efforts  of  the  company,  and  therebv  signify- 
ing the  unanimous  sense  which  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  this  city  entertain  of  the  public  importance  of 
the  work. 

The  city  possessing  one-third  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  state,  is  consequently  interested  to  that  extent, 
in  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  any  subscription  by 
the  state  at  large;  and  wdl  accordingly  gain  or  lose  to 
that  extent,  by  the  profit  or  loss,  the  result  from  the 
investments  in  that  mode  of  the  public  fimds.  The 
committee,  however,  do  not  believe,  that  {he  stale  can 
sustain  any  pecuniary  loss  by  such  subscription,  inas- 
much, as  they  deem  it  ulmosl  positively  certain,  that 
the  road  when  completed,  will  produce  an  annual  re- 
venue fully  equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost. 

The  road  will  cost  much  less  than  the  Erie  Canal, 
but  in  many  respects,  will  be  far  more  useful  to  the 
public,  and  consequently  will  be  capable  of  yielding  a 
much  greater  revenue. 

It  will  be  open  and  available,  and  earning  income 
during  the  long  interval  of  five  months,  in  which  the 
Erie  canal  is  closed;— it  will  afford  facilities  tor  the  ex- 
peditious transportation  of  passengers  and  the  public 
mails,  not  possessed  by  the  canals; — it  will  be  connect- 
ed by  its  lateral  branches,  and  the  numerous  rivers  and 
canals,  which  it  will  intersect,  with  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  parts  of  the  State,  and  with  an  extensive 
district  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  abounding 
in  natural  resources,  and  capable  of  rapid  advancement 
in  population,  prosperity  and  wealth;  and,  above  all, 
the  fact  that  it  will  open  the  most  direct  and  central 
avenue  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  the  immense  and  expanding  communi- 
ties adjacent  to  the  great  Lakes  and  waters,  and  in- 
ternal communications  of  the  west.  The  consideration 
of  these  combint  d  and  manifold  advantages  will  there- 
fore most  assuredly  justify  the  expectation  that  the 
business  of  the  road  will  yield  an  income  fully  equiva- 
lent to  the  interest  on  its  cost,  and  the  risk  assumed 
in  its  construction,  and  that  the  public  spirited  individ- 
uals who  may  subscribe  to  the  stock  (including  the 
State  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  may  participate)  will 


advance  their  pecuniary  interest,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  will  promote  to  an  incalculable  extent  the 
public  good. 

The  Committee  therefore  beg  lea^e  to  submit  for 
adoption,  the  foUowinir  resolutions: — 

Resolved ,  I  hat  the  s|ieedy  con.struction  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Rail  Road,  has  become  an  object  deep- 
ly interesting  and  important  to  the  merchants,  me- 
chanics, trailers,  landliolrlers,  and  all  other  inhabitants 
of  this  city — and  that  the  efforts  of  ihe  company  who 
have  been  incorporated  with  power  to  construct  it, 
merit  and  ought  to  receive  the  zealous  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  public  authorities. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  minute  and  personal  exami. 
nation  of  the  concerns  of  that  Company  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Boards  of  Aldermen  and  Assistant 
Aldermen,  and  the  facts  herein  above  set  forth,  of  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  the  Company,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  inclination  and  ability  to 
complete  the  Road  with  all  practicable  despatch,  and 
to  finish  the  whole  within  five  years,  in  case  they  shall 
be  aided  to  a  moderate  extent,  by  the  patronage  and 
co-operation  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  'I'hat  it  is  proper  and  expedient  for  the 
Common  Council, as  representatives  of  city  and  the  coun- 
ty of  New  York,  containing  one- third  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxable  property  within  this  state,  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  to  invest  a  portion  of  the  public 
funds  in  the  stock  of  tlie  Company,  or  else  to  facilitate 
its  objects  by  a  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  siate.and  there- 
fore— 

Resolved,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Legislature,  the  petition  of  the  City  of 
New  York  under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  this  great  work,  and  so- 
liciting the  Legislature  to  aid  in  its  speedy  execution. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  authorities  of  our  sister 
City  of  Brooklyn,  constituting  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  our  commercial  emporium,  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  i-f-spectfidly  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Common  Council  of  this  City,  in  such  measures  as  may 
become  necessary  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the 
proposed  roatl. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  citizens  at 
large,  assembled  either  in  general  meetings,  or  in  their 
respective  wards,  to  adopt  energetic  measures,  to  ex- 
1  press  to  the  Legislature  their  sense  of  the  transcendent 
importance  of  this  great  work,  in  pieserviug  and  ex- 
tending their  internal  commerce  with  the  wes\  and 
thereby  augmenting  to  an  incalculable  extent,  the  po- 
pulation and  prosperity  of  this  metropolis. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  import.ince  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  in  affording  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  ra- 
pid transmission  of  commercial  intelligence,  it  will  be 
proper  to  petition  the  Congrt- ss,  or  the  Post  Mast'-r 
General,  of  Ihe  United  "States,  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessaiy  to  secure  the  permanent  use  of  the 
road,  tor  the  carriage  of  ti  e  public  mails,  and  that  his 
Honor  the  Mayor,  be  requested  to  transmit  to  Washing- 
ton, such  memorial  and  petition  in  that  respect  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Assembly,  and  of 
Congress  from  this  city  at  Albany  and  at  Washington, 
be,  and  they  hereby  are  respectlolly  rt  quested  to  use 
their  best  efFoils  in  such  mode  as  to  ihe-m  shall  seem 
proper,  to  promote  the  success  of  the  petitions  thus  to 
be  presented  by  this  city — and  th:it  they  be  furnished 
by  the  Mayor  with  copies  of  this  report  and  the  ac- 
companying resolutions. 

WM.  SAML.  JOHNSON, 

SILAS  M.  STILWELL, 

ISAAC  L  VARIAN, 

JOHN  BOLTON, 

J.  J.  BOYD, 

JOHN  DE  LAMATER. 

New  York,  Feb.  4th,  1835. 

(  Wright's  Report  hereafter. ) 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMKNTS. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  Inland  Navigation,  upon 
the  Iiiternallmprovementsofthe  State.  Mn-  Milleb, 
of  the  City,  Chairman. 

Read  in  the  House  nf  Representatives,  Feb.  17,  1835. 

The  committee  on  inland  navigation  report.  In  com- 
pliance with  custom,  if  not  with  a  duty  ihey  owe  to 
that  body  which  has  confided  to  them  a  trust  so  impor- 
tant as  the  one  which  has  occupied  their  attention,  a 
report  seems  to  be  called  for,  especially  as  the  public 
works  of  the  Commonwealth  are  so  nearly  completed 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  a  perversion  of  language  to  say 
that  they  are  so. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  long  period  of  exertion  and  perseverance 
rarely  equalled — after  struggling  with  innumerable  de- 
lays, difficulties  and  disappointments— after  overcoming 
the  numerous  obstacles  which  nature  hud  interposed  in 
the  way  of  the  completion  of  the  vast  system  of  internal 
improvement  which  she  has  projected;  Pennsylvania 
is  now  about  to  put  the  sickle  into,  and  reap  the  har- 
vest, which  blossoms  before  her. 

Your  committee  are  fully  aware  that  the  same  pros- 
pect of  a  rich  harvest  has  long  since  been  held  up  to 
the  view  of  our  citizens,  which  has  been  partially  blast- 
ed by  the  result,  and  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  past  year  is  an  exemplification  of  the  disappoint- 
ment to  which  the  best  laid  plans  of  man  are  liable,  and 
the  most  reasonable  expectations  disappointed.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  past  and  give  due  attention  to  the  events 
which  distinguished  that  year,  and  reflect  on  the  de- 
rangement of  the  plans  of  individuals,  and  the  conse- 
quently limited  sphere  to  which  individual  enterprise 
was  confined;  the  infl^uence  of  these  effects  on  the 
aggregate  exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  want  of 
suitable  arrangements  for  their  transportation,  incident 
to  every  new  and  extensive  undertaking,  there  is  no 
reason  on  the  one  han  1,  to  blame  those  who  sketched 
the  picture  which  failed  to  be  duly  filled  up,  nor  on  the 
other,  ought  it  to  inspire  doubts  of  the  correctness  of 
the  estimates  of  the  future  productiveness  of  these 
works:  And  while  your  committee  will  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  others,  neither  are 
they  willing  to  participate  in  the  praise  or  the  blame  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  take  the  liberty  to 
refer  to  the  conclusion  of  their  report  of  last  session, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  a  later  view  of  the  subject  in- 
duced them  to  believe  that  the  causes  of  partial  failure 
were  already  apparent  and  in  a  course  of  development, 
and  the  result  might  then  have  been  readily  anticipated. 
Whether  or  not  the  present  year  will  produce  a  similar 
disappointment  cannot  now  be  determined-  Should 
wise,  prompt  and  energetic  measures  be  adopted  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  means  within  our  power,  your 
committee  are  convinced  that  the  revenue  •mtlcipated 
from  our  canals  and  rail  roads  will  equal  the  amount 
anticipated  by  the  officers  of  the  Commonwealth;  not- 
withstanding that  a  variety  of  causes  lessened  the 
amount  last  year,  it  was  still  double  the  amount  of  tluit 
of  the  former,  and  little  if  any  doubt  is  entertained  by 
your  committee,  that  the  tolls  of  the  current  year  will 
at  least  double  that  of  the  last. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  operated  last  year  do  not 
now  operate.  No  pecuniary  difficulties  of  an  important 
character  affecting  the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
are  known  to  exist,  and  none  are  apprehended,  so  far 
as  your  committee  are  informed-  Preparations  are  now 
making  to  carry  on  an  immense  trade  on  the  public  im- 
provements, and  notwithstimding  that  some  loss  is  ap- 
prehended from  the  want  of  the  early  action  of  the  Le- 
gislature, in  establishing  a  system  for  the  government 
of  a  portion  of  the  line  of  her  improvements,  yet  that 
will  not,  they  trust,  be  great,  if  their  action,  though 
late,  be  wise. 

Certain  that  the  committee  are  not  attempting  to 
mislead  others,and  convinced  that  they  are  not  deceiv- 
ing themselves  on  this  point,  they  svill  not  attempt  to 


conceal  from  the  House,  that  they  commenced  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  fully  aware  that  the  present 
financial  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth,  made  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  act  with  care  and  circumspec- 
tion, and  to  present  to  the  house  an  exposition  of  the 
motives  which  regulated  their  conduct. 

They  did  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that  the  ex- 
tensive works  constructed  by  the  commonwealth,  have 
created  a  large  debt.  That  the  receipt  of  the  revenue 
expected  from  these  works  had  been  delayed  (ar  be- 
yond the  period  originally  anticipated.  That  this  cir- 
cumstance made  h  possible  that  it  might  become  neces- 
sary to  resort  for  a  time,  to  loans,  to  pay  the  interest  on 
former  loans,  until  the  revenue  which  might  be  derived 
from  tolls,  should,  toge.ther  with  that  derived  from  other 
sources,  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government,  and  the  interest  on  the  state  debt. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  saw  only  the  first  part  of  the 
original  plan  completed,  and  parts  of  the  second  in  pro- 
gress, or  completed  only  to  an  extent  serving  to  show 
how  unproductive  they  were  likely  to  be  as  they  exist, 
and  how  productive  when  extended  to  their  ultimate 
limits.  Convinced  by  past  experience,  that  delay  in 
execution  had  too  often  proved  to  be  a  waste  of  our  re- 
sources, the  alternative  of  a  vigorous  effort  to  carry  out 
to  its  fullest  extent  the  original  plan  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  presented  itself-  This  would  have  involv- 
ed the  expenditure  of  five — perhaps  six  millions  of 
dollars,  and,  however  they  might  be  sustained  in  this 
course  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  ablest 
statesmen,  your  committee  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  inquire,  whether  a  resort  to  the  expedients 
referred  to,  or  to  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  unpopu- 
lar under  all  circumstances— inexpedient  under  many, 
and  in  the  present  case,  averse  to  the  habits  and  opin- 
ions of  most  of  our  constituents,  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Your  committee  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  the 
ability  of  the  commonwealth  to  carry  fully  into  effect 
the  whole  of  the  improvements  originally  contemplated. 
Her  resources  are  equal  to  the  task,  and  the  ultimate 
advantage  is  certain.  Even  admitting  for  a  moment 
that  the  investment  of  the  millions  she  has  expended, 
and  will  expend,  to  be  an  investment  less  profitable 
than  is  anticipated,  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  com- 
munity from  the  diminished  cost  of  transportation  alone, 
are  greater  in  value  than  tlie  whole  interest  on  the  ca- 
pital invested.  No  one  who  has  reflected  on  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  which  successive  generations  have 
expended  in  the  improvement  of  a  country  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  nature,  to  the  time  when  the  most  com- 
mon roads  have  succeeded  to  the  Indian  trail;  when  the 
huge  four  wheeled  wagon  lias  succeeded  the  pack- 
horse;  the  bridge — the  ford — the  solid  turnpike— the 
sometimes  impassable  road,  and  has  thought  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  dispensing  with  them,  (were  it  possible  to 
do  so)  and  their  attendant  improvements,  rould  doubt 
for  a  single  moment  the  soundness  of  the  policy  which 
(iirected  their  construction.  'I'lie  cim^ti  iiction  of  canals 
and  t  ail  roads,  is  but  the  compre.ssioii  of  the  works,  and 
tiie  adv.intages  and  labors  of  ages,  within  t'ie  limits  of  a 
few  years. 

Facts  are  not  wanting  to  illustrate  and  sustain  these 
positions,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  them  here  — 
Men  are  prone  to  overlook  or  undervalue  the  advanta- 
ges they  enjoy,  because  they  are  not  commensurate 
with  the,  perhaps,  extravagant  hopes  they  have 
entertained.  Their  advantages  are  either  direct 
or  tangible,  or  they  are  indirect  and  iniangd)le 
— not  read  ly  measured  by  a  pecuniary  standard, 
but  nevertheless,  certain  and  unquestionable. — - 
They  benefit  one  portion  of  the  community  in  one,  and 
the  other  in  a  different  manner. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities  and  towns,  are 
directlv  benefitted  by  the  inti oductlon  of  an  abundant 
sup])ly  of  mineral  coal  at  a  moderate  price,  and  this  is 
participated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  and  even 
niore  remote  districts,  according  to  their  proximity  to 
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the  canals  or  rail  roads  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  those 
of  companies.  Had  no  canals  been  made,  coal  could 
not  have  superceded  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel,  so  exten- 
sively as  it  has,  for  domestic  and  for  majufactunng  pur- 
poses. Were  it  not  for  this,  every  cord  of  wood  vvoidd 
unquestionably  have  cost  two  dollars  more  than  is  nov.- 
the  price.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  alone  was,  according  to  the  last 
census,  188,981,  and  according  to  the  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  for  the  ten  previous  years,  3|  per  cent, 
the  number  at  present  exceeds  200,000;  and  allowing 
the  consumption  of  wood  for  domestic  use  to  be  only 
equal  to  one  cord  per  annum  for  each  inhabitant,  the 
saving,  at  this  under  rate,  is  g400,000.  Admit  the 
consumption  of  manufacturers  and  steamboats  to  be 
only  50,000  cords,  at  $2  per  cord,  S  100,000— and  the 
result  is,  §500,000  saved  directly  to  this  comparatively 
small  community,  by  these  canals.  It  is  true  they  were 
made  by  companies,  but  they  serve  equally  well  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 

These  advantages  derived  from  the  substitution  of 
coal  for  wood,  as  fuel,  are  rapidly  becoming  diffused 
over  a  larger  extent  of  country.  But  to  limits  however 
small  the  domestic  use  of  this  article  be  confined,  not 
so  is  the  advantage  arising  from  it.  That  circle  is  far 
more  extended.  It  affects  the  price  of  every  article, 
whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin,  sold  within  the 
district — which  are  sold  cheaper  in  propoi  tion  as  the 
price  of  the  means  of  living  are  reduced;  thus  circulat- 
ing to  the  extremities,  the  wealth  accumulated  at  the 
heart. 

To  the  owners  of  coal  lands;  the  advantages  are  too 
palpable  to  need  illustration.  The  manufacture  is  bene- 
fited by  the  cheapness  of  transportation,  and  the  con- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  can  car- 
ry on  his  operations.  To  the  agriculturist,  the  benefits 
are  equally  manifest  to  the  reflecting  mind;  and  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  price  of  his 
products  are  reduced,  by  tlie  competition  of  the  same 
products  brought  from  a  distance  into  the  market  by 
these  means  of  communication,  this  seeming  disadvan- 
tage is  more  than  counterbalanced  (admitting  it  to  ex- 
ist) by  his  greater  proximity  to  the  market  at  which  he 
sells  and  buys,  and  by  the  better  adaptation  of  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  market,  to  other  pro- 
ducts and  merchandize,for  the  cultivation  of  which  his 
own  lands  have  become,  from  various  causes,  unsuita- 
ble, and  which  he  now  obtains  at  an  expense  less  than 
that  at  which  he  could  afford  to  cultivate  them.  The 
benefits  which  the  community  derives  from  the  facili- 
ties to  trade  by  means  of  the  State  improvements,  are 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequences,  which  must  be 
participated  by  every  one  who  does  not,  by  an  act  of 
insanity,  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  In  some  cases,  they 
iire  broad  and  palpable  as  the  air  that  surrounds — di- 
rect and  visible  as  the  objects  around  him:  In  others, 
they  are  equally  real,  but  not  so  obvious,  as  the  air, 
which  he  well  knows  presses  equally  on  all  parts  of  his 
frame,  and  only  becomes  sensible  by  the  abstraction  of 
its  effects. 

Owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  account  of  tonnage,  the  directions  of  the  canal 
commissioners  having  for  their  object  the  ascertainment 
of  the  weight  of  commodities  transported  on  the  canals 
and  rail  roads  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  pot  practica- 
ble to  determine  it  exactly.  But  it  is  believed  to  be  at 
least  one  hundred  and  seventy.five  thousand  tons,  of 
products  of  the  forest,  the  field,  the  mines,  the  ocean 
and  the  workshop,  of  foreign  and  domestic  produce  and 
manufacture  of  every  description,  transported  to  and 
from  every  direction  to  which  they  lead  and  extend. 
If  we  assume  their  terminating  points  to  be,  in  a  direct 
line,  300  miles  apart— that  is,  the  distance  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg— then,  as  a  portion  of  this 
tonnage  was  carried  in  every  direction,  and  to  various 
distances,  it  is  deemed  fair  to  estimate  the  whole  to 
have  been  carried  100  miles,  or  one-third  of  the  dis- 


tance between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.    Next,  sup» 
posing  the  average  Cost  of  transportation  to  Pitisburg 
to  have  been  $1  25  per  hundred  weight,  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  whole  quantity  one-ihird  of  the  dis- 
'"nee  is  @I,458,333 
Now  assumnig  as  a  basis  (or  comparison, 
the  lowest  average  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  Pittsburg,  before  a'  y  of  these 
facilities  existed,  to  have  been. ^3  25 
per  hundred  weight, the  same  pmducts 
woidd  have  cost  for  transporting  by 
wagons,  (the  only  method  then  in  use,) 
the  same  average  distance, — 175,009 
tons,  of  2,000  pounds  each,— at  $3  25' 
per  hundred,  >  3,791,666 

Difference— amount  soived,  §2,333,3.33 

It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  these  commodities,  per- 
haps a  large  portion,  actually  transported  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  could  not  have  borne  the  cost  of 
transportation  under  the  former  system,  and  of  course 
could  not  have  been  brought  into  use.  Heavy  pro- 
ducls  must  have  remained  in  the  earth,  or  still  flourish- 
ed in  the  forest — lived  in  the  ocean,  or  remained  a 
rude  mass  unshapen  by  the  artist.  But  the  advantage  is 
not  the  It  ss  real  on  that  account:  it  is  only  more  manifest. 
But  were  the  foregoing  estimate  of  advantages,  found- 
ed as  it  is,  on  facts,  admitted  to  be  too  high,  one-half  of 
the  amount  might  be  abandoned,  and  the  conclusions  of 
your  committee  would  nevertheless  be  fully  sustained, 
to  wit: — that  our  citizens  are  repaid  every  dollar  of  the 
interest  paid  by  the  (.'ommonwealth. 

Such  being  the  views  of  the  committee  respecting 
the  certain  advantages  which  our  citizens  must  derive 
from  our  impi  ovements,  though  far  from  being  fully 
carried  out,  it  would  seem  that  an  increase  of  that  debt 
for  a  short  time  is  a  circumstance  not  calculated  to  alarm 
any  but  the  timid.  It  is  true,  that  considered  abstract- 
ly, a  large  public  debt  is  a  burden  on  the  community, 
and  when  it  has  been  created  by  an  expenditure  for 
objects  destitute  of  utility,  still  more  so.  In  the  pro- 
.secution  of  unnecessary  wars,  it  may  well  be  deemed 
oiierous  and  oppressive,  and  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  burthening  posterity  with  it  might  well  be 
questioned,  if  indeed  it  admitted  oF  question.  But  if, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  existing  shall  leave  to  a  fu- 
ture generation,  the  total  amount  of  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  construction  of  works  eminently  useful  and  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  commensurate  with  the  cost,  your 
committee  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  impolicy  or  the 
injustice  of  bequeathing  a  debt,  together  with  the  cor- 
porate estate  which  will  descend  with  it.  It  is  common 
to  compare  nations  and  states  to  individuals,  but  this 
your  committee  consider  an  erroneous  comparison; 
they  differ  in  one  essential  particular.— Individuals  are 

moral — communities,  if  not  States,  are  the  reverse.  

The  forms  of  government — the  names  of  states  are  sub- 
ject to  the  mutations  which  time  effects  on  all  things; 
but  communities  remain,  and  even  the  ruthless  foot- 
steps of  war,  respect,  in  general,  the  civil  improve- 
ments of  a  country. 

Your  committee  do  not  presume  to  consider  these 
opinions  as  novelties  or  inventions;  they  are  but  de- 
ductions which  wiser  men  have  drawn  from  similar 
facts,  and  conclusions  which  all  must  arrive  at  who  ad- 
mit the  facts.  But  there  is  a  large  and  highly  respecta- 
ble jjortion  of  the  community,  your  committee  believe, 
who  doubt  the  one  and  cannot  of  course  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  other.  Fully  sensible  of  this  fact,  and 
fully  aware  that  they  owe  to  those  opinions,  however 
variant  from, that  consideration  which  they  ask  for  their 
own— fully  convinced  that  but  a  short  time  will  elapse 
before  experience  will  sanction  those  entertained  by 
your  committee,  and  remove  the  doubts  of  those  who 
differ  from  them,  they  report  a  bill  embracing  smaller 
appropriations  than  usual.    If  they  have  erred  in  this. 
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even  if  the  error  remain  uncorrected  by  the  wisdom  of 
(he  Legislature,  the  evils  produced  will  be  of  limited 
extent.  The  lapse  of  another  year  will  probably  de- 
telope  much  new  information,  and  test  the  value  of 
speculative  opinion  respecting  the  future,  and  perhaps 
shed  new  light  on  the  merits  of  contemplated  objects. 

In  their  deliberations  your  committee  could  not  avoid 
paying  S9me  attention  to  the  means  of  sustaining  the 
high  creilit  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  framing  a  bill, 
the  enactment  of  which  will  necessarily  involve  a  resort 
to  a  new  loan,  and  while  they  decline  any  unnecessary 
lirrogatlon  of  the  duties  of  those  to  whom  the  subject 
is  entrusted,  ihey  will  only  say  that  from  their  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  interest  on 
the  loans  required  for  the  appropriations  contained  in 
the  bill  reported,  rnay  be  reasonably  expected  to  be 
supplied  by  the  premium  on  the  loan,  until  the  re- 
venue arising  from  the  tolls  shall  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  .  . 

On  the  merits  of  the  objects  of  these  appropriations 
your  committee  will  not  dwell  long.  Those  contained 
in  the  first  section  have  a  paramount  and  indisputable 
claim  on  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Legislature — 
None  of  the  provisions  of  the  remaining  sections  relate 
to  improvements  in  a  new  direction;  they  are  but  parts 
of  the  original  plan— most  of  them  have  for  their  ulti- 
mate object  a  connection  with  the  inland  seas  of  the 
west,  and  a  participation  in  the  rapidly  increasing  trade 
now  floating  or  hereafter  to  float  upon  their  waters  — 
Each  will,  when  completed,  so  far  as  can  be  perceiv- 
ed,  promote  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
certainly  those  of  the  citizens  resident  in  the  counties 
through  which  they  will  pass. 

The  improvement  of  so  much  of  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  as  will  enable  the  owners  of  the  coal 
mines  to  transport  their  valuable  coal  to  and  along  the 
canals  of  the  State,  cannot  be  considered  unimportant, 
as  it  will  manifestly  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  canals. 

The  survey  of  a  route,  by  canal  or  rail  road,  or  by 
both  united,  by  way  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  thence  by  the  routes  indicated,  to  unite, 
by  way  of  French  Creek,  with  the  waters  of  the  Ale- 
gheny,  is  believed  to  be  expedient  and  proper.  No 
survey  embracing  all  these  points  being  known  to  your 
committee,  they  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommmending 
it  to  'the  Legislature.  .  r  ■ 

Your  committee  have  seen  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  the  agents  of  the  Commonwealth  have  reduced 
the  tolls  charged  for  the  use  of  canals  and  rail  roads  to 
such  a  point,  as  to  afford  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Pennsylvania  may  enter  the  field  of  competition  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  obtaining  a  full  participation  of  the 
trade  hitherto  more  exclusively  enjoyed  by  her  enter- 
prising neighbors.  Nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  would  be  more  injudicious  than  the  con- 
tinued imposition  of  high  tolls.  The  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  source,  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  charges,  but  (within  certain  limits) 
the  reverse,  as  the  low  charges  will  be  made  on  an  in- 
creased quantity.  Even  were  it  not  so,  a  wise  govern- 
ment will  always  deem  it  far  more  important  to  confer 
benefits  on  its  citizens,  than  to  increase  its  revenue  at 
their  expense.  ,  , 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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Jieporl  of  the  probable  revenue  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  made  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  Dec. 
1834. 

Mr.  Stewart,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  re- 
port as  to  the  probable  amount  of  tolls  receivable  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  after  it  reaches 
the  Coal  Mines  near  Cumberland,  and  after  its 
completion  to  Pittsburg,  made  the  following  Re- 
port: 


That  the  committee  have  given  the  subject  an  atten- 
tive consideration,  and  the  result  is  a  firm  conviction 
ihat  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  will  afford  a  more 
profitable  investment  of  funds  than  any  other  similar 
work  of  Internal  Improvement  in  the  United  Staies; 
possesrsing,  as  it  does,  advantages  in  reference  to 
climate,  distance,  structure,  and  sources  of  revenue,  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  other  cnnstructed  or  contem- 
plated. To  satisfy  the  public  of  the  cori  ecrness  of  this 
position,  the  Committee  will  not  deal  in  (what  is  too 
common  on  such  occasions)  assumed  facts  and  specu- 
lative reasoning,  but  they  will  content  themselves  with 
a  brief  and  plain  statement  of  well  known  and  ascertain- 
ed facts,  about  which  there  can  be  no  controversy, 
and  which  they  respectfully  submit,  without  comment, 
leaving  an  enlightened  public  to  supply  the  argument 
and  the  conclusions. 

The  object  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  to 
connect  the  tide  water  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  ultimately  with  the  Lakes,  and  as 
its  revenue  must,  in  stime  measure,  depend  upon  its 
ability  to  nriaiiitain  a  successful  competition  with  other 
similar  works,  the  Committee  will  submit  in  the  first 
place,  a  comparative  view  of  the  three  great  lines  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  west,  the 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canals.  The  Committee  are,  however,  far  from 
indulging  the  erroneous  idea  that  these  works  can  be 
pioperly  regarcleil  as  rivals,  that  the  one  can  possibly 
supersede  the  other,  or  that  their  interests  can  come 
materially  into  conflict;  on  the  contrary,  a  moment's 
reflection  upon  the  immense  increase  of  the  population 
and  commerce  of  the  west  must  satisfy  every  one  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  not  only  these,  but  addi- 
tional communications,  will  be  indispensable  to  give 
vent  to  this  vast  and  increasing  intercourse, 

COMPAHATIVE  VIEW, 

As  to  distance,  time,  lockage,  dimensions,  climate,  and 
cost  of  transportation,  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canals,  in  connection 
with  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Lakes. 

Tbe  distance  from  New  York  to  the  Ohio  river,  by 
the  New  York  and  Ohio  Canals,  is  1,008  miles— 670 
thereof  canal,  145  river,  and  19.3  lake  navigation;  on 
this  line  there  is  1,877  feet  of  lockage— 692  on  the  New 
York,  and  1,185  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  three  trans- 
shipments, one  at  Albany,  another  at  Buffalo;  and  a 
third  at  Cleveland. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  Columbia  rail 
road  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  is  394  miles — 276  by 
canals  add  118  by  rail  roads;  the  ascent  and  descent  on 
this  route  is  5,220  feet;  and,  by  the  Schuylkill,  Union, 
and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  the  distance  is  441  miles, 
ascent  and  descent  4,514  feet;  1,944  by  locks,  and 
2,570  by  inchned  planes;  and,  as  the  latter  route  is 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  for  transportation,  it  is  adopt- 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison.  On  this  line  there 
are  t«  o  transshipments,  one  at  Hollidaysburg,  and  the 
other  at  Johnstown. 

From  tide  water  at  Washington  City  to  Pittsburg,  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  is  o41  miles  continu- 
ous canal,  lockage  3,215  feet;  and  when  the  canal  shall 
have  reached  Cumberland,  the  distance  from  tide,  to 
the  navigable  vk'aters  of  the  west,  will  be  only  258  miles, 
viz:  186  miles  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and 
72  from  thence,  by  the  Cumberland  road,  to  Browns- 
ville,  on  the  Monongahela,  where  steamboats  now  ar- 
rive and  depart  for  New  Orleans  daily,  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  and  on  which  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tivn  would  be  §13  58  per  ton,  viz: 

By  canal  186  miles,  at  3  cents  per  ton,  $S  58 

By  Cumberland  road  to  Brownsville,  72  miles,  7  00 
By  steamboats  to  Pittsburg,  1  00 

$13  58 
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The  dimensions  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania Canals,  are  the  same,  viz:  40  feet  at  water  line, 
28  at  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  is  60  feet  at  water  line,  42  at  boUom,  and  6 
feet  deep,  being'  50  per  cent,  larg-er  than  the  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  the  cross  section  of  the 
one  is  306  square  feet,  and  the  other  only  136,  and  the 
moving  power  differs  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  171.  It  is 
ascertained  on  the  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
Canals,  that  fjeight  boats  travel  from  2^  to  3  miles  per 
hour,  and  having  relays  of  horses,  usually  travel  night 
and  day,  making  from  60  to  70  miles  in  24  houi  s.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  comparison  we  will  assume  45  miles 
as  the  average  in  24  hours;  the  cost  of  transportation 
we  estimate  at  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  (two  foi-  tolls 
.and  one  for  freight;)  each  transshipment  is  supposed 
equal  to  one  day's  delay,  and  to  cost  12  cents  per 
'ton. 

The  trade  of  the  lakes  at  Cleaveland  will  have  to 
travel  701  miles  to  New  York,  or  623  to  Philadelphia, 
(182  by  the  proposed  canal  to  Pittsburg,)  or  523  miles 
to  Washington  city,  by  way  ot  Pittsburg. 

Applying  the  above  facts  and  principles,  the  result  is 
as  follows: 


Distance  to 
Ohio  river. 


1,008 
441 
341 


Time,  days. 


22i 
10 


Cost  per 


^30  24 
13  23 
10  23 


Distance  to 
Cleveland  on 
Lake  Erie. 


701 

623 
523 


And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  above  is  the  compara, 
tive  result  as  to  distance,  time  and  cost,  without  claim 
ing  any  thing  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  on 
account  of  its  enlarged  dimensions  oi'  for  its  continued 
nayigation  fur  one  or  two  months  in  the  year,  a!'ter  the 
New  Y-.>rk  Canal  is  closed  by  ice:  nor  have  the  com- 
mittee added  any  thing  to  the  delay  or  expense  of 
transportation  on  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  on  account  of  three  transhipments  on  the  one 
and  two  on  the  other,  which  will  certainly  more  than 
counterbalance  any  supposed  advantage  thit  can  pos- 
sibly be  claimed  in  any  other  respect. 

As  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  a  continuous  water  communication  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the  Committee  beg  leave 
to  remark,  tliat  repeated  examinations  and  measure- 
ments, made  during  the  driest  seasons  ot  the  year  by 
the  United  States  Engineers,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Company,  have  uniformly  resulted  in  demonstrating  that 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  summit  level  is  abundant. — 
Mr.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, affirms,  in  his  report,  that  the  "  supply  of  water 
capable  of  being  brought  to  the  summit  level,  is  more 
than  treble  that  required,"  and  that  the  Canal  is  com- 
petent to  the  passage  of  tonnage  sufficient  to  realize 
tolls,  at  the  usual  rates,  equal  to  5,500,000  dollars  per 
annum,  or  30  per  cent  upon  its  estimated  cost:  and 
more  recent  surveys  have  also  demonstrated  that  the 
principal  coal  vein  at  Savage,  and  other  points  where 
opened,  is  within  48  feet  of  the  elevation  fixed  for  the 
tunnel;  and  from  the  indic;itions  of  coal  on  both  sides  of 
the  ridge,  near  the  commencement  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tunnel,  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  it  may 
pass  through  a  continuous  coal  vein  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  thickness;  if  so,  the  coal  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  whole  expense  of  its  excavation. 

In  England  there  are  many  tunneh  nearly  as  exten- 
sive as  that  here  proposed,  and  some  exceeding  it,  viz: 
The  Bridgwater  canal  has  a  tunnel  of  4  miles  in  extent; 
Huddersfield3;  Derby  2;  Ellsmere  2;  Gra,,d  Junction 
2;  Herefuri  and  Gloucester  2;  Kent  and  Avon  2,  &c. 

Having  thus  established,  by  a  statement  of  facts  which 
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it  is  believed  cannot  be  controverted,  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in  reference 
to  climate,  distance,  structure,  and  cost  of  transportaliun, 
it  remains  for  the  committee  to  submit  some  facts  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  jirobable  amount  of  revenue  or  tolls 
receivable  after  the  canal  reaches  the  coal  mines,  and 
after  it  is  completed  to  Pittsburg:  and,  in  this  respect, 
they  think  the  superiority  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canid  will  be  still  more  conspicuous. 

The  sources  of  revenue  relied  on  are, 
1st.  Coal — by  far    the    most   productive  source  of 

revenue  on  all  canals  where  found,  in  Europe  and 

America. 

2d.  Lumber — abounding  on  this  canal,  and  affording 
one  of  the  principal  Sources  of  revenue  on  the  New 
York  Canal. 

3d.  Lime  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  cheapest  rates 

made  on  the  line  of  this  work. 
4th.  Iron  and  other  minerals,  and  marble,  found  in 

abundance,  and  of  superior  quality,  on  the  margin  of 

the  Canal. 

5th.  The  products  of  the  Potomac  Fisheries,  equal  to 

any  in  the  Union. 
6th.  Rent  of  Water  Power — being  abundant  formilling 

and  manufacturing  purposes. 
7th.  Agricultural  produce  from  the  Western  and  other 

States,  and  parts  of  Virginia,    Pennsylvania,  and 

Maryland. 

8th-  Merchandise,  &c.  for  the  Western  States. 

And  first  of  Coal.  The  committee  lay  down  this  po- 
sition with  perfect  confidence,  that  bituminous  coal  uf 
superior  quality  can  be  delivered  on  tide  water  for  a  less 
sum  by  this  Canal  than  it  can  be  delivered  at  any  other 
port  on  tide  water  in  the  United  States.  If  this  be  true,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  will  be  no  limit 
to  the  demand  for  exportation  but  the  capacity  of  the 
Canal  to  dtllver  it. 

Let  the  truth  of  this  be  tested  by  adopting  the 
prices  paid  for  mining,  tolls,  and  transportation  on 
Canals  now  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  will  penetrate  and 
pass  through  coal  banks  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness  on  the  margin  of  the  Potomac  above  Cum- 
berland, from  which  the  coal  can  be  thrown  into  the 
coal  boats  with  a  shovel;  and  to  show  the  inexhausti- 
ble supply  at  the  Savage  coal  mines,  the  Committee 
refer  to  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  one  of 
the  Chief  Engineers,  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.  in  1829,  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  in  which  he  says,  "The  coal 
district,  thus  accommodated,  would  be  not  less  than 
five  miles  wide,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than  two 
hundred  square  miles.  Over  at  least  one-fifth  of  this, 
it  is  believed,  the  thick  vein  of  coal  extends,  which 
measures,  where  It  is  now  opened,  at  least  thirteen  feet 
thick.  But  the  coal  mines  that  could  be  opened,  within 
five  miles  of  Westernport  and  Savage,  would  yield  coal 
to  an  immense  amount.  As  each  square  mile  of  the 
great  vein  alone  would  yield  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  of  coal,  or  sixty  millions  of  tons,  and 
if  it  could  be  exported  at  the  rale  of  five  hundred  tons 
per  day,  it  would  require  four  hundred  years  to  exhaust 
one  squai-e  mile  of  tlie  great  coal  vein!  Iron  ore,  of 
excellent  quality,  is  said  to  abound  in  this  coal  district; 
and  with  the  facilities  of  a  canal  transportation,  together 
with  the  cheapness  of  bituminous  coal,  charcoal,  and 
subsistence,  in  a  very  healthy  country,  would  be  an  in- 
ducement to  the  enterprising  of  our  citizens  to  extend 
the  manufacture  of  Iron  to  a  great  amount,  and  thei  eby 
improve  and  give  great  value  to  the  water  power  that 
might  easily  be  created  on  Savage  river  and  the  Poto- 
mac, for  all  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  purpo- 
ses of  a  very  extejisive  population." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  on  the  Monongihela 
river,  coal  excavated  from  similar  mines,  is  now  deliv- 
ered at  thirteen  steam  mills  and  factories,  at  one  cent 
per  bushel.   It  is  presumed  it  will  not  cost  more,  under 
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similar  circumstances,  to  dellvei-  it  in  a  coal  boat  on 
the  Potomac;  but  let  this  sum  be  doubled,  ami  say  that 
coal  in  boats  will  cost  two  cents,  2  cts.  per  b. 

Tolls. — The  tolls  charged  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  for  transportation  of 

coal,  is  half  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile, 

which,  at  28  bushels  per  ton,  will  be 

nearly  4  cts.  per  b. 

Freight— A  boat  carrying  1,680  bush- 
els, travelling  two  miles  per  hour  or 

48  miles  in  24  hours,  (less  than  the 

usual  speed,)  will  reach  tide  in  4J 

days;  it  will  require,  say  two  men, 

^2,  a  boy  and  horse  75  cents  each, 

making  S3  50  per  day,  or  $15  75  for 

the  trip,  equal  to  nearly  1    do.  do. 

It  is  presumed  that   the  returning 

freight  from  Washington   and  the 

Baltimore  rail  road  will  at  least  pay 

expenses,  but  suppose  tliere  be  np 

return  loading,  charge  as  above,  1    do,  do. 

Profits. — Add  for  profits  #32  per  load 

more  than  25  per  cent  on  the  whole 

capital  employed,  2   do.  do. 

Total  at  tide,  10  cts.  per  b. 

But  suppose  the  canal  t9  terminate  at 
Cumberland  and  the  coal  to  be  car- 
ried 7i  miles  on  a  rail  road,  and  to  ^ 
cost  in  the  boats  4J  cents  instead  of 
2,  as  above  difference,  2^ 

12^  cts.  per  b. 

The  committee  have  thus  adopted  the  most  liberal 
allowances,  more  than  they  believe  will  be  the  actual 
cost,  and  they  feel  confident  that  tlie  strictest  scrutiny 
into  all  the  elements  of  the  calculation  cannot  increase 
the  price  they  have  adopted. 

If  then  the  bituminous  coal  from  Cumberland  can 
be  delivered  at  tide,  for  this  sum,  of  course  it  can  be 
transported  coastwise  lo  all  our  Atlantic  ports  and 
towns  cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world;  and  if  so,  can  there  be  any  asslgna- 
h\e  limit  to  the  demand  i" 

I>et  us  see  whether  this  position  is  sustained  by  facts. 
The  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  (as  a  regular  business  and  not  as  ballast,) 
is  $1  50  per  ton,  or  5  cents  per  bushel;  to  Balti- 
more, coastwise  or  by  rail  road  from  Point  of 
Rocks,  4  cents  per  bushel:  to  Boston  $2  per 
ton,  or  7  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  may  be  carried  to 
Charleston,  or  the  most  distant  of  our  sea  ports  for  8 
cents  per  bushel,  which  is  more  than  is  received  by  im- 
porters from  Liverpool,  viz:  cost  at  Liverpool  12^,  duty 
6  cents,  deduct,  also,  insurance,  commissions,  wharfsge, 
&c.  and  it  leaves  less  than  8  cents  for  freight.  Apply 
these  facts,  and  the  cost  of  Cumberland  coal  will  be  in 
our  principal  cities  as  follows,  viz: 
In  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown, 

(per  bushel)  12^  cts. 

Present  price  $7  per  ton,  or  25 

Saving,  12J 

In  Baltimore  it  will  be  16  cts,  viz: 

At  Washington,  12^ 
Freight,  4 


The  price  of  bituminous  coal  is  now  $7  per 
ton,  or 


25 


16i 

Present  price  25 
Saving,  8^ 

In  Philadelphia  it  will  cost  17^  cents,  viz: 

At  Washington  12^ 
Freight  now  paid  5 

"iri 


Saving,  7i 
[At  Philadelphia,  Anthracite  is  $5  per  ton, 
or  17J  cents  per  bushel;  so  that  the  Cum- 
berland will  not  affect  the  Anthracite,  but 
merely  supply  the  bituminous  coal,  requir- 
ed  for  many  uses  to  which  the  Anthracite  is 
inapplicable,  viz:  gas,  coke.  Smith's  shops, 
steam  purposes,  &c.] 
In  Boston  it  would  cost  19^  cents,  viz: 

In  Washington  City,  12^ 
Freight,  7 


Present  price  in  Boston 
bushel) 


per  ton,  or  (per 


19i 

32 


Saving,  12  J 
Thus  it  appears,  from  well  authenticated  facts,  col- 
lected with  great  pains,  that  Cumberland  coal  can  be 
delivered,  coastwise,  at  all  our  Atlantic  cities  .ind  towns, 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States,  or  Europe;  and  of  course  the  capa- 
city of  the  canal  to  furnish  it  will  be  the  only  limit  to  the 
supply  required. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  Canal,  and 
the  amount  of  tolls.?  It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
in  his  statistics  of  Scotland,  that  there  was  transported 
in  1824,  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  (with  a  population  of 
147,043,)  on  the  Monkland  Canal  alone,  1,690,653  tons 
of  coal,  equal  to  47,338,284  bushels,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile  from  Cumberland  to  Wash- 
ington City,  would  amount  to  gl,893,529,  equal  to  30 
per  cent,  upon  ^6,000, 000,  the  whole  estimated  cost  0|f 
the  Canal  to  the  coal  mines  at  Cumberland.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  Monkland  Canal.  The  tonnage 
on  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  engaged  principally  in  the 
transportation  of  coal,  was  equivalent  to  12,483,672 
bushels;  and  the  coal  actually  consumed  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1833,  (independent  of  the  amount  exported  from 
thence)  amounted  to  11,565,000  bushels.  This  amount 
alone,  if  transported  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  would  have  yielded  at  a  half  cent  a  ton  per 
mile,  462,600,  nearly  8  per  cent,  on  its  entire  cost. — 
And  it  is  ascertained  that  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  with  a 
population,  at  the  last  census,  of  12,568  souls,  consum- 
ed,  in  1833,  7,665,300  bushels  of  coal,  much  of  it  in  her 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments.  The  popula- 
tion to  be  immediatePy  supplied  with  Cumberland  coal, 
is  as  follows: 

The  District  of  Columbia,  40,000 
The  City  of  Baltimore,  _  80,620 

The  counties  an;l  towns  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, bordering  on  the  Potomac  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay — population.  557,650 

Aggregate,  678,270 
Suppose  the  whole  of  this  population,  together  with 
the  amount  exported  to  other  places,  shall  not  amoiint 
to  more  than  thrice  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  whose  population  is  not  one-third  of  that 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  alone,|scarcely  two-thirds  of 
that  of  the  city  of  Washington;  and  the  tolls  at  half  a 
cent  a  ton  per  mile  would  amount,  on  this  limited  quan- 
tity, to  919,336  dollars,  equal  to  15  per  cent,  on 
6,000,000  dollacs,  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal  to  Cum- 
berland. These  calculations  may  seem  extravagant, 
but  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  are  well  estab- 
lished; besides  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  the  tolls  on 
some  of  the  coal  canals  in  England,  amount  to  40  per 
cent  upon  the  capital,  and  shares  of  stock  of  £100  are 
selling  in  the  market  for  ^725.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Canal  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Coal  is,  however, 
but  a  single  item:  superadd  to  this  the  various  other 
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Sources  of  revenue  relied  on,  lime,  iron,  lumber,  marble, 
merchandise,  &c.  and  who  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
this  Canal,  when  it  reaches  the  coal  mines,  will  yield  an 
ample  revenue  on  the  capital  invested?  And  caii  the 
United  States  and  the  States  immediately  interested, 
hesitate  to  extend,  at  once,  the  aid  necessary  to  secure 
the  speedy  extension  of  the  Canal,  now  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, to  the  coal  mines?  And  the  more  especially 
when  it  is  recollected  that  they  have  already  invested 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  in  this  work,  which, 
with  three  or  four  millions  expended  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  must  remain,  in  a  great  measure, 
unproductive,  until  the  Canal  is  carried  at  least  to  Cum- 
berland. 

But  these  considerations  (merely  pecuniary;  dwindle 
to  a  point,  when  compared  with  the  higher  and  nobler 
objects  of  uniting  and  binding  together  by-  the  ties  of 
interest  and  intercourse,  tlie  great  geographical  divi- 
sions of  our  country;  of  connecting,  by  the  nearest  and 
best  communication  that  can  be  devised,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Maryland  and  tlie  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lakes,  thereby  attracting  a  portion  of  their  rich  and 
abundant  commerce  in  this  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  opening  and  rendering  productive  the  richest 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  America,  now  burled  and  use- 
less in  the  bowels  of  the  Alleghenies.  These  objects 
alone  are  worth  the  whole  sum  required,  even  if  the 
investment  should  never  yield  one  dollar  of  revenue. — 
When  the  canal  reaches  the  Coal  mines  its  completion 
to  Pittsburg  is  secure — its  practical  results,  the  benefits 
and  blessings  it  will  every  where  diffuse,  will  com- 
mend it  to  the  favor  of  all;  but  independent  of  this  the 
high  price  of  the  stock  in  the  market,  (at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  now  more  than  100  per 
cent  above  par,)  would  at  once  secure  the  subscription 
by  States  and  individuals,  independent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  balance  of  the  stock  necessary  for  its  en- 
tire completion.  If  the  means  were  now  afforded  to 
extend  the  work  to  Cumberland,  it  is  confidently  as- 
serted by  practical  engineers  that  the  work  could  be 
completed  in  18  months. 

Having  shown,  as  they  trust  satisfactorily,  that  coal 
alone  will  yield  an  ample  revenue,  the  Committee  will 
notice  briefly  the  other  sources  of  revenue  referred  to 
above:  The  second  of  which  is 

2.  Lumber  By  referring  to  the  various  reports  de- 
scriptive of  the  country  and  its  resources,  through 
which  the  canal  passes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  finest 
forests  of  timber  in  the  world  are  found  skirting  the 
Canal  for  more  than  100  miles  of  its  extent,  especially 
on  the  Virginia  shore,  where  water  power  is  found  in 
abundance  on  the  spot  to  convert  it  into  lumber.  In 
1826  there  were  150,226  tons  of  lumber  transported  on 
the  New  York  Canal,  which  if  carried  125  miles  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  at  g.  cent  a  ton  per  mile, 
would  yield  ^187,780  per  annum,  equal  to  three  per 
cent  on  the  capital. 

3.  Lime. — Lime  stone  and  coal  are  found  together  in 
vast  quantities  on  this  canal,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. Lime  is  made  and  sold  at  the  kiln  in  the  West 
for  4  cents  per  bushel:  double  this,  and  say  it  cost  8 
cents,  and  6  cents  for  transportation,  the  same  as  coal, 
and  it  can  be  delivered  in  Washngton  city  for  14  cents 
per  bushel.  At  this  price  It  would  not  only  supply  all 
the  common  uses  of  lime,  but  constitute  the  cheapest 
and  best  manure  to  fertilize  and  restore  to  the  highest 
state  of  productiveness  the  now  barren  and  impoverish- 
ed lands  on  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake,  both  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  of  course  would  become  a 
source  of  immense  revenue  on  the  Canal,  second  per- 
haps only  to  coal.  The  amount  of  tolls  on  this  article 
we  will  not  attempt  to  estimate. 

4.  Iron,  Marble,  and  other  Minerals  of  the  Alleghenies. 
The  fact  that  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion, 


and  of  the  best  quality  in  the  coal  region,  is  well  ascer- 
tained,  and  that  marble  of  superior  quality  abounds  on 
the  line  of  the  canal  is  equally  certain.  The  beautiful 
marble  composing  the  columns  of  the  Capital  was  quar- 
ried out  of  the  bed  of  the  Canal,  about  42  miles  from 
the  city.  The  tolls  on  these  articles  the  committee 
will  not  undertake  to  coinpute,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
they  would  be  very  considerable. 

5.  The  Fisheries. — The  revenue  which  may  accrue 
from  the  fisheries  cannot  be  computed  with  any  kind  of 
certainty;  but  when  the  facility  and  cheapness  with 
which  they  can  be  transported,  and  the  low  rate  at 
which  they  can  be  supplied  at  the  Potomac  Pisherles, 
no  doubt  it  would  be  considerable.  The  price  of  her- 
ring is  said  to  be  25  cents  per  1000,  and  shad  $1  50 
per  100,  and  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  fish  is  a  com- 
mon manure  to  enrich  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  Potomac.  Fish  could  be  profitably 
carried  to  Cumberlmd  as  back  loading  in  canal  boats 
for  25  cents  per  barrel  to  Cumberland,  which  is  double 
the  amount  paid  for  Coal,  the  weight  being  only  equal 
to  2i  bushels  of  coal,  the  freight  and  tolls  of  which  are 
estimated  at  5  cents  per  bushel. 

6.  Water  Power  will  be  equal  to  almost  any  demand, 
and  its  productiveness  must  depend  upon  the  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  which  the  very  reduc- 
ed price  at  which  fuel,  the  raw  materials,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  labor  can'  be  supplied  by  the  canal,  will 
bring  into  existence  along  its  line,  and  at  its  termina- 
tion. 

7.  TTie  productions  of  Agriculture.  And  8th.  The 
transportation  of  Merchandise,  passengers,  &c. — The 
Committee  will  not  extend  their  report  (which  they  are 
anxious  to  make  as  brief  as  possible)  by  going  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  infinite  variety  of  facts,  calculated  to  show 
the  prolific  nature  of  these  very  fruitful  sources  of  re- 
venue. It  is  well  knovifn  that  they  alone  contribute 
most  of  the  tolls  received  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Ohio  Canals,  deriving,  as  they  do,  very  little 
from  coal  and  other  minerals  abounding  on  this;  be- 
sides, when  we  advert  to  the  other  advantages  enjoyed- 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in  reference  io  dis- 
tance, dimensions,  climate,  and  co«<jnwj<y  of  canal  trans- 
portation, no  one  can  doubt  that  it  will  enjoy  a  liberal 
share  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  western  states, 
whose  population,  judging  from  the  past,  will  soon  ex 
ceed  that  of  the  East;  but,  even  if  this  canal  were  in  all 
respects  inferior  to  those  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  their  absolute  inadequacy  to  give  vent  to 
the  increasing  trade  and  commerce  of  the  West,  result- 
ing  from  its  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  would 
force  upon  this  work  tonnage  equal,  in  time  to  its  ut- 
most capacity. 

Such  are  the  bright  prospects  to  which  the  patriotic 
and  enlightened  contributors  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  may  confidently  look  forward,  if  the  means 
of  its  completion  are  afforded — and  the  Committee  ap- 
peal to  every  candid  man  to  say,  whether  the  facts  stat- 
ed have  not  fully  sustained  the  declaration  with  which 
they  set  out,  that  this  canal  will  afford  a  more  profita- 
ble investment  of  funds  than  any  similar  work  in  ottr 
country— justifying  an  appeal  even  to  private  capital, 
looking  alone  to  profit,  to  seek  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  as  affording  a  more  safe  and  productive  in- 
vestment of  funds  than  any  other  now  open  to  them  in 
the  Uiiited  States. 

Coal  Canals  have  been  invariably  profitable  in  all 
countries,  often  exceeding  in  tolls  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  friends  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal.  In  Great  Britain,  the  profits  on  Coal  Canals 
have  varied  from  10  to  170  per  cent,  per  annum, 
as  appears  by  the  following  list,  taken  from  a 
London  price  current  of  Canal  stocks,  of  Octobers 
1832: 
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Ccventry, 
Eiewash, 
Forth  and  Clyde, 
Lougliboroughj 
Neath, 
Oxford, 


Share.  Selling  Price-  Div'd. 

£100  lOrO  44 

100  1000  58 

100  470  20 

100  3500  170 

100  410  25 

100  730  32 


Stratford  &  Worcestershire,  140  700  40 

Stroudwater,  145  995        -  22 

Trent  and  Mersey,  100  1710  75 

Grand  Junction,  100  245  10 

Leeds  and  Liverpool,  100        _    365  12 

beside  many  other  mostly  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  Coal,  some  of  them  130  miles  long-,  and  having 
one-third  more  lockage  than  occurs  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  belviften  tide  water  and  Cumber- 
land. 

And  even  in  this  country  they  have  been  already  at- 
tended with  similar  results.  Ihe  Schuylkill  Canal,  in 
1825,  when  it  reached  the  coal  regions,  after  encoun- 
tering the  greatest  difficulties  and  discouragement,  its 
tonnage  amounted  to  only  5,306  tons — yet,  after  the 
mines  were  opened,  and  rail  roads  constructed  to  trans- 
port the  coal  to  the  Canal,  the  tonnage  inci  eased  in  a 
few  years  to  445,849  tons,  and  the  tolls  to  328,481  dol- 
lars, besides  16,673  dollars  for  water  power,  making 
345,154  dollars;  equal  to  12  per  cent  on  its  original 
cost;  and  the  stock  rose  from  the  lowest  depression  to 
160  per  cent  above  par,  viz:  130  dollars  for  shares  of 
50  dollars.  The  New  York  Canal,  in  1833,  after  very 
large  reductions  on  its  tolls,  yielded  1,422,695  dollars 
of  revenue,  equal  to  15  per  cent  on  9,500,000  dollars, 
its  original  cost.  In  1825  the  Canal  Commissioners  re- 
ported that,  according  to  an  estimate  made,  the  tolls 
would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  Canal  in  1836;  that  the 
tolls  would  then  amount  to  one  million  of  dollars  per 
annum,  that  in  1846  they  would  amount  to  2,000,000 
dollars,  and  in  1856  to  4,000,000  dollars:  and  that  if  ful- 
ly employed,  they  miglit  reach  9,031,000  dollars  a  year, 
and  thus  far  this  calculation  has  been  more  than  reali- 
zed. The  debt  is  already  discharged,  and  although 
the  tolls  have  been  reduced  nearly  one-lhird,  they 
amounted,  in  1833,  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars. 

Thus  has  New  York,  by  a  wise  policy  not  only  made 
herself  "  the  empire  state,"  by  increasing  her  popula- 
tion and  her  power,  and  adding  countless  millions  to 
the  wealth  of  her  people  and  her  metropolis,  but  she 
has  superadded  10  all  this  an  annual  revenue  derived 
from  her  Canal,  free  from  all  charges,  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  her  state  govern- 
ment, without  levying  one  cent  of  tax  upon  her  peo- 
ple. And  why  shall  Maryland  and  Virginia  hesitate  to 
realize  similar  f  dvantages  by  the  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  proved  by  the  clearest 
testimony  to  be  decidedly  superior,  being  a  much 
shorter,  more  direct,  and  central  communication  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  West,  and  possessing  in  the 
Coal  trade,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  profit  in 
addition  to  all  those  enjoyed  on  the  New  York 
Canal. 

Were  this  work  to  be  now  commenced  for  the  first 
time,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation:  And,  surely, 
after  it  has  been  constiiicted  in  the  most  splendid  and 
durable  manner,  surpassing  any  similar  work  in  the 
world  for  me  re  than  100  miles  on  its  way  to  the  West, 
shall  it  be  suffered  to  stop  or  languish  on  its  journey? 
Will  its  early  patron,  the  United  States,  whose  seat  of 
Government  it  connects  with  the  valley  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  and  the  Lakes,  constituting  an  enduring  bond  of 
national  union,  promoting  alike  the  national  defence  in 
war  and  prosperity  in  peace — will  she,  with  her  ample 
means,  suffer  this  noble  enterprise  to  be  arrested  in  its 
progress  for  want  of  that  aid  which  she  can  so  easily 
afford,  without  creating  one  cent  of  taxation,  or  one 
dollar  of  debt,  and  the  more  especially,  we  ask,  can 
this  aid  be  justly  withheld,  when  it  is  recollected  that 


the  subscription  of  a  million  of  dollars  by  the  United 
States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  was  made 
with  an  express  understanding,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee,  that  the  United  States  were  to 
contr  bote  "  a  moiety  of  its  entire  cost."  T  liree  millions 
have  been  subscribed  with  this  understanding,  and  after 
individuals  and  corporations  have  been  thus  induced  to 
contribute  their  private  means  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  national  enterprise,  will  it  not  be  a  vio- 
lation of  every  principle  of  good  faith  and  common 
honesty  to  withhold  fui  ther  aid,  and  thus  defeat  the 
work,  and  ruin  the  individuals  and  corporations  induc- 
ed, in  this  way,  to  embark  their  means  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  a  great  national  undertaking?  These  con- 
side'ations  belong  to  the  subject,  and  cannot  be  over- 
looked or  disregarded  by  an  enlightened  and  just  Go- 
vernment. Let  the  GovernmcT-.t,  then,  influenced  by 
a  liberiil  and  wise  policy,  fulfil  its  engagement,  (implied 
if  not  express,)  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  all  others, 
and  the  means  will  be  at  once  afforded  to  complete  the 
work  to  Cumberland. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  In  behalf  of 
the  Commttlee, 

A.  STEWART,  Chairman. 


NoHKisTowN,  Pa-  Feb.  11. 
Mock  Scn. — A  beautiful  phenomenon  of  this  kind 
appeared  in  the  eastern  horizon,  on  Sunday  morning 
last,  conveying  all  the  appearance  of  two  distinct  suns 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  An  eapy  and  per- 
ceptible difference  distinguished  them  however, — the 
Sun  bemg  considerably  brighter  than  the  mock  or  ap- 
parent sun  w  hich  was  of  a  more  reddish  cast. 


The  Weather,  for  several  days  past,  has  been  ex- 
cessively cold.  Yesterday  morning,  we  are  told,  it 
was  eight  degrees  below  zero,  and  this  morning  thir- 
teen. We  have  not,  ourselves,  looked  at  a  thermome- 
ter, but  are  satisfied  that  the  weather,  during  the  last 
three  days,  has  been  colder  than  for  many  years  pre- 
vious. The  rivers  are  fast  closed  with  ice,  but  there  is 
now  (Monday,  11  o'clock,  A.  M.)  a  bright  sun,  and  a 
prospect  of  mild  weather-    Steamboat  navigation  will 

probabl)'  again  open  about  the  20th  or  22d  instant  

Fitts.  Gaz.'.  Feb.  9. 


The  Weather. — We  have  had  another  spell  of  cold 
weathei  during  the  wetk.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  8th,  at  5 
A.  iVI.  the  thermometer  stood  at  6  degrees  below  0 — 
and  on  Monday  morning  at  the  same  hour  at  4  degrees 
below  0. — Sikjw  fell  on  Saturday  last,  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  inches — 3'Iinert)'  Journal,  Feb-  14. 


LYCOMING  COAL  COMPANY. 

Extract  from  the  Juurnul  of  the  Senate  of  Peniisylaania, 
Volume  "2,  page  AQ. 

Abstract  of  the  account  of  the  Lycoming  Coal  Com- 
pany to  October  3 1st,  1834. 

Amount  of  Capital  stock  paid  into  the 

funds  of  the  Company,  $160,500  00 

Amount  received  from  sales  of  Coal,  &c.        7,948  93 


g  168, 448  93 


Amount  expended  for  land, 

building  Mil  road,  &c.     §167,946  26 

Cash  on  hand  this  day,  Oc- 
tober 31,  502  67 


gl 68,448  93 


Signed, 

CHARLES  RUSSRL  LOWELL, 
Treas.  and  Clerk  of  the  Lycoming  Coal  Co. 
Nov.  20th,  1834, 
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EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 
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From  Miners'  Journal. 

COAL  TRADE. 

Consumption  of  Coal  in  the  city  of  New  York. — It  ap- 
pears by  the  report  of  the  city  Inspector  that  the 
amount  of  Antliracite  Coal  consumed  in  the  ciiy  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1833,  amounted  to 

53,882  tons. 
Virginia  coal  12,808 
Foreign  coal,  about  30,000 


Anthracite  Coal  Trade  of  the  United  States.— Q.n&nt\ty 
of  Coal  sent  to  market  from  the  different  regions  in  the 


owing  years. 

Quantity  sent 

Annual 

to  market. 

Increase. 

1820 

365  tons. 

1821 

1,073 

608 

1822 

2,440 

1,167 

1823 

5,823 

3,583 

1824 

9,541 

3,718 

1825 

33,393 

23,852 

1826 

48,047 

.  14,654 

1827 

61,665  - 

13,618 

1828 

77,395 

15,730 

1829 

105,083 

27,688 

1830 

181,000 

75,917 

1831 

177,000 

decrease. 

1832 

379,000 

202,000 

1833 

488.000 

119,000 

1834 

374,186 

decrease. 

Foreign  Coal  imported  into  the  United  States — Annual 
quantity  ofCiial  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  the 
following  years,  ending  on  the  30th  of  September: 


Tons  of 


Bushels. 

23  bushels. 

1821—22 

627,737  equal  to 

22,122 

1822—23 

970,828 

34,523 

1823—24 

854,983 

30,433 

1824—25 

764,815 

27,228 

1825—26 

722,225 

25,645 

1826—27 

970,021 

34,605 

1827—28 

'  1,127,388 

40,257 

1828—29 

906,200 

32,302 

1829—30 

1,272,970 

45,293 

1830—31 

1,640,295 

58,136 

1831—32 

1,022,245 

36,509 

1832—33 

2,358,037 

84,144 

1833—34 

1,626,185 

58,078 

Importution  of  Foreign  Coal- — It  will  be  observed  by 
table  in  this  week's  paper,  that  the  importation  of 
Foreign  Coal  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1834, 
though  less  than  tlie  year  previous,  amounted  to 
1,626,185  busliels,  being  equal  to  58,078  tons,  not- 
withstanding the  low  price  at  which  Anthracite  Coal 
sold  throughout  the  whole  year  1834.  I'he  value  of 
58,078  tons  of  Coal  at  $6  per  ton,  would  be  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  dollars,  which  amount  of  money  is  sent  out  of  the 
country  for  an  article  of  which  we  possess  an  abundance 
of  a  better  quality,  and  with  which  our  markets  are 
now  well  supplied.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
from  whence  this  coal  is  derived,  has  imposed  a  pro- 
hibitory duly  of  seven  dollars  per  chaldron  on  all  foreign 
coal,  to  protect  her  own  trade.  But  attempts  are  now 
being  made  to  induce  the  United  States  Government 
to  lower  the  duty  on  all  foreign  coal — thus  encouraging 
the  trade  of  other  countries,  and  depressing  our  own. 
When  will  the  eyes  of  our  statesmen  be  opened  upon 
this  subject? — 3. 

Foreign  Coal- — Price  of  Liverpool  Coal  in  the  New 
York  market,  on  the  first  of  December,  from  the  yeai- 


1815,  to  the  year  1833,  together  with  the  rates  of  duty 


Fer  chaldron. 

Duty, 

ISIS 

$2S  00 

$3  60 

1816 

14  00 

1  80  ' 

1817 

11  00 

do 

1818 

11  00 

do 

1819 

11  00 

do 

1820 

do 

1821 

14  00 

do 

1822 

do 

1823 

12  75 

do 

1824 

15  00 

$2  16 

1825 

14  00 

-  do 

1826 

10  00 

do 

1827 

13  00 

do 

1828 

13  00 

do 

1829 

12  00 

do 

1830 

8  00 

do 

1831 

13  00 

do 

1832  ^ 

13  50 

do 

1833 

14  00 

do 

1834 

11  00 

do 

The  average  price  of  Anthracite  coal  in  New  York 
market,  is  about  $7  50  per  ton— one  ton  of  Anthracite  > 
being  equal  to  one  chaldron  of  Bituminous  Coal. 

The  price  of  Liverpool  Coal,  as  appears  from  the 
above,  is  $11  per  chaldron.  The  difference  in  price, 
therefore,  is  §3  50,  which  sum  on  53,000  tons,  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  Anthracite,  amounts  to  a  saving  to 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  of  no  less  than  gl86,500. — 
If  to  this  amount  be  added  the  aggregate  of  foreign 
coal  consumed,  say  30,000  tons,  the  saving  would  be 
increased  to  upwards  of  ^200,000.  Notwithstanding  i 
these  facts,  a  member  from  New  York,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (Mr.  Ferris)  has  seen  fit  to  offer  a  res- 
olution directing  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  duty  on 
foreign  coal.  The  resolution  has  been  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
probability  of  its  passage.  Among  other  statements 
displaying  extensive  information  on  the  subject,  made 
by  this  gentleman  in  his  accompanying  remarks,  he 
says — "from  the  best  information  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain  Anthracite  Coal  might  be  sold  in  New  York  at 
$5  per  ton,  and  yield  a  fair  profit.'"  No  comment  is 
necessary  upon  sucli  an  assertion. — lb. 


EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

The  following  School  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  State. 

Bouse  of  Representatives  File.  Mr,  Pollock — Select  Com- 
mittee.— Order,  Friday,  February  27.  Read  Februa- 
ry 25,  1835. 

Supplement  to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  Act,  to  establish 
a  general  system  of  Education,by  Common  Schools." 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  taxable  inhabitants 
of  every  School-bound,  in  every  School  district  in  this 
Commonwealth,  which  has  been  laid  off  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment, or  which  shall  be  laid  off  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  constitute  a  community  or 
society  for  the  purposes  of  general  elementary  educa- 
tion— each  taxable  inhabitant  being  an  equal  member  i 
thereof. 

Section  2.  The  slated  meetings  of  said  societies,, 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mondays  of  May  and  Novem- 
ber, in  each  year,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given, 
in  such  manner  as  the  societies  shall  direct. 

Section  3.  A  majority  of  the  taxable  inhabitants,  in 
ary  School-bound,  convened  on  fair  and  general  notice, 
shall  constitute  a  lawful  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
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ordinary  School  business — and  the  lawful  acts  of  a  ma- 
jority of  said  meetings,  shall  be  valid  and  binding  on 
the  whole  society. 

Section  4.  At  tlie  first  stated  meeting  of  each  Socie- 
ty, they  shall  choose  three  School  Committee  men, one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  President, and  one  ihe  Secretary, 
and  one  the  Treasurer  of  said  Society,  for  the  term  of 
one  year.  The  President  sliall  preside  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  call  extra  meetings,  and  visit  and  in- 
spect the  Schools.  The  Secretai^  sliall  keep  a  book, 
in  which  he  shall  record  all  proceedings  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  a  roll,  or  list  of 
the  names  of  the  members,  which  shall  be  called  over 
at  each  meeting,  noting  on  the  minutes  those  who  are 
present.  He  shall  make  out,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  President,  shall  attest  the  annual  returns  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  collect,  and  pay 
over,  to  the  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  or 
to  his  successor,  all  the  moneys  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  keep  regular  and  ti  ue  accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  School  purposes,  which  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  or  any  of  its  members. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee men,  to  .exainlne  and  employ  teachers — super- 
intend the  School,  and  annually,  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  of  NoveiTiber,  make  report  to  the  County 
School  Board,  according  to  forms  to  be  furnished 
to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Section  6.  Whensoever  any  School  society  shall  have 
been  thus  formed  and  organized,  they  shall  report  the 
fact  to  the  county  School  Board,  with  a  list  of  their 
I  members,and  the  names  and  officers  of  their  committee 
men.    They  shall  have  power,   at  any  semi-annual 
'  meeting,  to  determine  when,  in  what  manner,  and  by 
i  what  means,  they  will  erect,  purchase,  or  rent  a  School 
li  house,  and  provide  the  means  to  defray  the  expenses 
t  thereof.    They  shall  also  determine  how  much  money 
s  shall  be  raised  and  expended  for  School  purposes,  du- 
r  ring  the  ensuing  six  months,  and  shall  have  power  to 
I  raise  that  amount  by  voluntary  contribution:  the  assess- 
b  ment  and  collection  of  a  tax  proportioned  to  their  re- 
i  spective  state  or  county  tax,  or  by  a  poll  tax,  of  a  given 
sum,  on  each  taxable  inhabitant,  or  partly  by  each  or 
either  mode,  as  to  a  majority  of  said  meeting  shall  ap- 
pear most  equitable  and  convenient. 

Section  /.  Whensoever  the  f^hool  committee  men, 
of  any  school  society,  shall  have  made  the  returns  re- 
quired by  this  act,  and  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  sa- 
i  tisfaction  of  the  county  School  Board,  that  they  have 
expended  for  School  purposes.within  the  current  year, 
a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  their  quota  of 
the  School  fund  of  the  commonwealth,  for  said  year, 
and  that  the  School  has  been  kept  open,  and  equally 
free,  for  the  instruction  of  all  within  its  bounds.desiring 
to  be  taught,  they  shall  receive  a  check  on  the  county 
treasurer,  for  the  amount  of  said  quota,  and  all  arrear- 
ages of  former  quotas  to  that  date,  and  all  moneys  re- 
ceived by  them,  by  virtue  of  this  section,  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  them  in  payment  of  tuition  only. 

Section  8.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county, 
shall  constitute  a  counyt  School  Board.  It  shall  be  their 
duty  to  apportion  to  each  township,  borough  or  ward 
therein,  in  proportion  to  the  taxable  inhabitants  there- 
of, their  respective  quotas,  of  the  School  fund  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  said  quota  shall  be  equally  di- 
vided amongst  the  School  societies,  of  such  township, 
borough  or  ward.  They  shall  draw  their  warrants  on 
the  county  treasurer,  for  the  amounts  payable  to  each 
School  society,  from  time  to  time,  as  said  societies  may 
comply  with  the  conditions  hereinbefore  mentioned. — 
They  shall  keep  a  book,  in  which  they  shall  register 
every  School  society  in  the  county,  formed  and  organ- 
ised as  herein  directed,  designating  them  by  the  name 
of  the  township,  borough  or  ward,  and  the  numbers, 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  They  shall  open,  and  keep  a  true 
account  of  all  moneys  due,  and  becoming  due,  from 


time  to  time,  to  each  School  society,  and  charjje  them 
with  the  amount  of  all  warrants  drawn  in  their  favor. 

They  shall  make  out,  and  transmit  to  the  general  su- 
pei'inttndeTit  of  Schools,  aimnally,  on  or  before  the 
third  Monday  in  November,  a  connplete  return, agreea- 
bly to  forms  to  be  furnished  them  by  said  superinten- 
dent, of  the  condition  of  the  several  School  societies  in 
their  county — the  moneys  raised,and  expended  by  ihem 
for  School  purposes,  and  the  amount  of  warrants  drawn 
in  their  fiivor. 

Section  9.  The  treasurer  of  each  county,  shall  annu- 
ally, on  or  before  the  3d  Monday  of  November,  make  a 
true  account  for  the  amount  of  the  warrants  drawn  on 
him,  by  the  county  School  Board,  which  being  exam- 
ined and  compared  with  the  accounts  kept  by  said 
Board,  and  certified  to  be  a  just  and  true  account,  by 
the  prolhonotary  of  the  proper  county,  under  the  seal 
of  the  court,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  Schools,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  state  treasurer,  in  favor  of  said  county  treasurer  lor 
the  amount. 

Section  10.  The  General  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  is  hereby  authorized,  and  required,  to  open 
an  account  with  each,  and  every  county  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, in  which  their  proportion  of  the  School 
fund,  authorized  by  law,  to  be  distributed,  sh.T.11  annu- 
ally, be  passed  to  their  credit,  respectively,  and  in 
which  the  amount  of  his  orders  on  the  State  Treasurer, 
in  their  favor,  shall  be  charged  to  account — and  no 
transfer  of  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit,  of  any 
county,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall,  at  any  time,  or  for 
any  purpose,  whatever,  be  made  to  tlie  credit  of  any~ 
other  county  or  counties, but  shall  be,  and  remain  in  the 
treasury,  as  a  fund  set  apart,  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  elementary  education,  and  accumula- 
ting for  its  benefit,  until  the  said  county  shall  think  pro- 
per to  draw  it  therefrom,  in  the  manner  herein  before 
mentioned. 

Section  11.  No  transfer  of  the  amount  standing  to 
the  credit  of  any  township,  borough  or  ward,  or  any 
school  society  therein,  on  the  books  of  the  county 
school  board,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  at  any  time,  or 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  be  made  to  the  credit  of  any 
other  township,  borough,  ward,  or  school  society,  but 
shall  be,  and  remain  as  a  fund  set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  of  general  elementary  education,  and  ac- 
cumulating for  their  benefit,  until  it  shall  be  drawn  by 
them,  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  herein  be- 
fore mentioned- 

Section  12.  In  all  cases  where  any  township,  bo- 
rough or  ward,  in  this  commonwealth,  may  have  ne- 
glected to  elect  school  directors  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement, or  where 
having  elected  them,  they  have  refused  or  neglected, 
and  continue  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  divide  the  said 
townships,  boroughs,  or  wards,  into  convenient  school 
bounds,  and  designate  the  places  where  the  schools 
shall  be  taught;  the  constables  of  such  township,  bo- 
rough, or  ward,  shall  annually,  in  their  advertisements 
for  the  election  of  supervisors  or  constables,  give  no- 
tice, that  an  election  will  be  held  at  the  time  and  place 
of  the  said  annual  election,  to  elect  six  school  direc- 
tors, for  the  purposes  aforesaid- 

Section  13.  Whensoever  any  township,  borough,  or 
ward,  shall  have  been  divided  into  convenient  school 
bounds.and  the  places  where  the  school  shall  be  taught, 
shall  be  designated  by  the  school  directors  aforesaid, 
they  shall  make  out  a  report,  describing  the  boundaries 
of  each  school  bound,  and  the  location  where  the 
school  is  to  be  taught,  as  also  a  list  of  the  taxable  in- 
habitants then  residing  within  said  bounds,  which  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  prothonotary  of  the  county, 
for  future  reference.  The  school  directors,  in  per- 
forming the  duties  aforesaid,  shall  have  special  refer- 
ence to  school  societies  already  formed,  and  school- 
houses  already  built,  where,  in  their  opinion,  they 
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could  be  conveniently  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
general  education. 

Section  14.  Tiie  taxable  inhabitants  of  any  town- 
ship, borough,  or  ward,  feeling  themselves  aggrieved 
by  tiie  decisions  of  the  school  directors,  as  to  the  boun- 
daries of  their  school  societies,  or  the  location  of  their 
school-houses:  And  where,  from  increased  population, 
at  some  future  period,  or  other  good  cause,  tliey  may 
deem  a  new  school  bound  necessary.then,  and  in  either 
case,  they  may  apply  by  petition,  to  the  court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  for  the  pVoper  county,  who  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  disinterested  and  competent  persons, 
to  view  and  examine  said  boundaries  and  locations,  for 
school  houses,  or  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  a  new 
school  society,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  their  report, 
when  made  under  oath  or  solemn  affirmation,  when 
sanctioned  by  the  court,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  to 
all  concerned.  .  r- 

Section  15.  Every  School  society  formed  and  or- 
ganized agreeably  to  this  act,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
general  elementary  education  within  its  bounds,  be  a 
body  politic  or  corporate,  with  the  general  powers  and 
disabilities  incident  to  corporations,  and  the  treasurer 
thereof  shall  have  power  to  collect  such  tax  as  may  be 
ordered  by  said  society  upon  the  property  or  persons 
of  its  members,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  restrictions,  as  other  taxes  are  now,  or  may  here- 
after be  collected,  and  he  shall  receive  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  such  compensation  as  the  society  may 
adjudge  to  be  just  and  equitable. 

Section  16.  Whensoever  any  School  society  in  this 
Commonwealth,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  have  assessed  a  tax  on  any  unseated  lands  or 
real  estate,  where  the  amount  cannot  be  collected  from 
the  tenant,  agent  or  owner,  the  treasurer  of  said  school 
society,  shall  make  out  a  list  thereof,  with  the  amounts 
assessed  thereon  respectively,  which  shall  be  attested 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  said  society,  and 
transmitted  to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  proper 
county,  who  shall  add  the  sums  thus  returned  to  the 
county  rates  and  levies  assessed,  or  to  be  assessed  on 
such  property— and  when  the  said  sums  shall  have 
been  collected  with  the  said  county  rates  and  levies, 
the  residue,  after  deducting  the  ordinary  charges  for 
collection,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
school  society.  .  . 

Section  17.  So  much  of  the  act  to  whicl)  this  is  a 
supplement,  as  requires  of  the  school  directors  the 
performance  of  any  duties  other  than  the  division  of 
their  district  into  school-bounds,  and  the  location  of 
school  houses,  as  also  every  part  of  said  act  as  is  alter- 
ed or  superseded,  is  hereby  repealed. 


extreme  cold  days  this  winter,  than  have  been  observ- 
ed by  the  writer  during  his  observations  of  nearly  thir- 
ty years  past.  In  the  cold  days  of  January,  this  dis- 
trict of  country  was  free  of  snow.  In  those  of  Febru- 
ary, the  country  was  lightly  covered  with  snow;  and, 
being  windy,  was  the  more  sensibly  felt,  S- 
February  16,  1835. 

From  the  Village  Record. 
DIARY  OF  THE  WEATHER— FOR  JAN.  1835. 

The  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, was  followed  by  an  unusually  cold  spell  of  weather. 
Krom  the  evening  of  the  2d,  until  noon  of  the  11th  of 
January,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  was  contin- 
ually below  the  freezing  point,  and  on  some  mornings 
it  was  several  degrees  below  zero.  So  many  days  in 
succession  of  such  severely  cold  weather,  have  rarely, 
if  ever  occurred  heretofore,  in  this  region  of  country. 

The  Brandywine  was  completely  icebound;  so  that 
persons  could  travel  for  miles  upon  its  surface  without 
stepping  on  the  shore.  Upon  examination  on  the  12th 
of  the  month,  the  thickness  of  ice  was  ascertained  to  be 
10  inches.  The  morning  of  the  5th  was  the  coldest — 
being  6  degrees  below  zer  j,  at  sunrise  on  that  morn- 

The  warmest  days  were  the  27th  and  30th,  being 
60  degrees  above  zero,  at  noon  on  the  former,  and  the 
same  at  sunset  on  the  latter  day. 

The  average  throughout  the  month  was  2  degrees 
lower  than  last  month,  being  24J  degrees  at  sunrise, 
41  degrees  at  noon,  and  26  degrees  at  sunset. 

There  were  IB  whole  clear  days — 3  cloudy,  and  4 
on  which  rain  fell.  No  fall  of  snow  during  the  month. 
The  snow  which  fell  in  December,  and  which  contin- 
ued  with  such  little  diminution  as  to  afford  good  sleigh- 
ing until  the  13th,  was  principally  swept  away  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  on  the  night  of  that  day. 

C.  H. 

W.  Bradford  Boarding  School,  ^ 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
THE  WEATHER. 

Memoranda  of  the  coldest  days,  those  in  which  the 
mercury  fell  below  zero,  in  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer, 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  up  to  the  15th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1835.  The  instrument  was  exposed  in  the  free, 
open  country  air,  at  Sewickly  bottom,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  14  miles  N.  W-  of  Pittsburg. 

At  Sunrise,  Noon,  Sunset, 

below  Zero.       above  Zero.       above  Zero, 
Jan.   5  4  15  17 

8  3  18  16 

9  4  26  26 
«     10             2  28  28 

Feb.  4  2  24  ,  14 

«      7  11  12  Zero. 

«       8  5  10  5 

9  21  12  7 

•     10  9  24  16 

«     12  Zero.  34  '  26 

From  these  notes,  it  appears  that  we  have  had  more 


Feb.  2,  1835. 


The  Weather. — Sunday  and  Monday  mornings  last, 
were  the  coldest  experienced  in  this  place  for  many 
years.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  thermometer  in  this 
borough  was  13  degrees  below  zero,  and  on  Monday 
morning  14,  since  which  time  the  weather  has  mode- 
rated considerably.  The  river  at  this  place  closed  on 
Sunday,  and  the  ice  is  now  strong  enough  for  the  heavi- 
est  burthens.  During  the  cold  weather  in  January, 
which  was  so  intense  to  tiie  eastward,  the  thermometer 
did  not  fall  lower  than  2  or  3  degrees  below  zero  in 
this  borough.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Barrett,  who  resides 
at  Glade  Run,  17  or  18  miles  east  of  this,  has  furnished 
us  with  the  following  statement  of  the  thermometer  for 
the  first  twelve  days  of  January,  which  shows  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  we  have  seen  noticed  west  of  the 
mountains,  though  not  so  great  as  at  some  places  east  of 
tht  mountains  of  sim  ilar  and  even  lower  latitude  — for 
instance,  at  Washington  City  it  was  16  degrees  below 
zero,  and  at  Reading,  Pa.  22. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  EPHRATA; 
Together  with  a  concise  account  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptist  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  (Written  foi-  the 
Portraiture  of  Pennsylvania,  and  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  F.Gordon,  Esq.— By  him  furnished 
lor  the  Besfister. 


hi  WiniAM  M,  Fahnestock,  M.  D. 
_  Ephrata  is  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  inte- 
rior of  this  State,  and  is  the  first  Protestant  Monastery 
established  in  America.  Its  hibtory  is  interesting-  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  it.  It  is  situated  in  Cocali- 
co  township,  Lancaster  county,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Reading  road  with  the  Downingstown  or  Harris- 
burg  turnpike,  sixty  miles  N.  VV.  of  Philadelphia,  thir- 
teen N.  E.  from  Lancaster,  and  thirty-eight  from  Har- 
risburg.  This  name  is  now  applied  to  the  neighbor- 
hood or  Ephrata  proper,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  along 
the  turnpike,  making  Cocaiico  creek  the  centre.  Thus 
considered,  it  contains  about  twenty  dwellings,  several 
stores  two  taverns,  and  a  paper  mill.  New  Epfiratals 
a  sma  ler  village  about  a  mile  further  west,  on  the 
turnpike. 

_  Ephrata,  proper.  Is  an  irregular  enclosed  village,  ly- 
1  ing  in  a  triangle  formed  by  the  turnpike,  the  upper,  or 
>  old  Reading  road,  and  the  Cocaiico  creek,  and  belono-s 
'  .entirely  to   the  Seventh  Day   Baptist   Society.  It 
!  contains  a  Monastery  and  several  other  buildings  for 
I  the  accommodation  of  the  Society,  to  which  is  attached 
;  and  belonging  to  the  same,  about  one  hundred  and 
I  torty  acres  of  land,  and  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill.  The 
I  Post  office  which  bears  this  name,  is  an  half  mile  from 
I  the  original  village.    Ephrata,  in  former  times,  was 
i  fenown  better  among  the  German  population,  by  the 
:  name  of  Klusier,  (Cloister)  or  Dunkerstown— a  nick- 
■  "?™,f'  '^"^       ^"'■'^  Dunker  or  Tanker,  corruptions 
i  of  raueffer,  Baptist.    The  Society  of  Ephrata,  howev- 
er,  are  a  distinct  sect  from  the  denomination  that  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bunkers,  with  whom  they  have  al- 
ways been  confounded.    Originally  they  descended 
from  that  division  of  Christians.    About  the  year  1694 
a  controversy  arose  in  the  protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  in  which  vigorous  attempts  were 
'".^ae  to  reform  some  of  the  errors  of  the  church,  and 
with  the  design  of  promoting  a  more  practical,  vital 
religion.    This  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  pi- 
ous Spener,  ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  the  Court 
of  Saxony,  was  opposed,  violently,  and  after  having- 
bestowed  upon  them,  in  ridicule,the  epithet  of  Pie/isfs 
they  were  suppressed  in  their  public  ministrations 
and  lectures,  by  the  Consistory  of  Wittemberg.  Not- 
withstanding  they  were  prohibited  from  promulgating- 
publicly  Iheir  views  and  principles,  it  lead  to  inquiry 
among  the  people.    This  state  of  things  continuing- 
many  learned  men  of  the  different  Universities  left  Eul 
rope,  and  emigrated  to  America,  whilst  others  remain- 
ed and  persevered  i.nthe  prosecution  of  the  work  tkev 
had  commenced  with  so  much  diligence.    In  the  year 
other,  °f  Schi-iesheim,  and  seven 

^  !m  St^hwardzenaw,  Germany,  met  together,  re- 
FrJntZV  '^^••ef^lly  and  impartially,  the  doc- 

tTtt  \v  ^  New  Testament,  and  to  ascertain,  what 
are  the  obhgat^ns  it  imposes  on  professing  Christians; 


determining  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  opinions  and 
traditional  observances     The  result  of  their  inquiries 
terminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  now  called 
the  Bunkers,  or  First  Day  German  Baptists.  Meeting 
with  much  persecution  as  they  grew  into  some  impor- 
tance, as  all  did  who  had  independence  enough  to  dif- 
fer from  the  popular  church,  some  were  driven  into 
Holland,  some  to  Ci-eyfels  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and 
the  mother  church  voluntarily  removed  to  Serustervin, 
in  Frizland;  and  from  thence  emigrated  to  America  in 
1719,  and  dispersed  to  different  parts— to  Germantown, 
Skippeck,  Oley,  Conestoga,  and  elsewhere.     'I  hey 
formed  a  church  at  Germantown  in  1723,  under  the 
I  charge  of  Peter  Becker.    The  church  grew  rapidly 
in  this  country,  receiving  members  from  the  banks  of 
the  Wissahickon  and  from  Lancaster  county;  and  soon 
after  a  church  was  established  at  Mueklhach,  (Mill 
creek)  in  this  county.    Of  this  community  was  one 
Conrad  Beissel,  a  native  of  Germany.    He  had  been 
a  Presbyterian,  and  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  that 
period.    Wholly  intent  upon  seeking  out  the  true  ob- 
ligations of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  proper  obser- 
vance of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  it  irrposes,  stripped 
of  human  authority,  he  conceived  that  there  was  an  er- 
ror among  the  Dunkers,  in  the  observance  of  the  day 
for  the  Sabbath—  that  the  Seventh  day  was  the  command 
of  the  Lord  God,  and  that  that  day  being  established 
and  sanctified,  by  the  Great  Jehovah, /omw/  and  no 
change,  nor  authority  for  change  ever  having  been  an- 
nounced to  man,  by  any  power  sufficient  to  set  aside 
the  solemn  decree  of  the  Almightt — a  decree  which 
he  declared  that  he  had  sanctified  forever.'— he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  contend  for  the  obsei-'vance  of  that  day. 
About  the  year  1725,  he  published  a  tract  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  this  point,  -which  created  some  excite- 
ment and  disturbance  in  the  Society  at  Mill  creek;  up. 
on  which  he  retired  from  the  settlement,  and  went, 
secretly, to  a  cell  on  the  banksof  the  Cocaiico, which  had 
previously.been  occupied  by  one  ELijtELicHjan  hermit. 
His  place  of  retirement  was  unknown  for  a  long  time  to 
the  people  he  had  left,  and  when  discovered,  many  of 
the  Society  at  Mill  creek,  who  had  become  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  proposition  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  settled  around  him,  in  solitary  cottages.  They 
atlopted  the  original  Sabbath— the  Seventh  day— for 
public  worship,  in  the  year  1728;  which  has  ever  since 
been  observed  by  their  descendants,  even  unto  the 
present  day. 

In  the  year  1732,  the  solitary  life  was  changed  into  a 
conventicle  one,  and  a  Monastic  Society  was  establish- 
ed as  soon  as  the  first  buildings  erected  for  that  purpose 
were  finished— May  1733.  The  habit  of  the  Capu- 
chins,  or  \Vh\te  Friars,  was  adopted  by  both  the  breth- 
ren ,and  sisters;  which  consisted  of  a  shirt,  trowsers, 
and  vest,  with  a  long  white  gown  and  cowl,  of  woolen 
web  in  winter,  and  linen  in  summer. — That  of  the  sis- 
ters differed  only  in  the  substitution  of  petticoats  for 
trowers,  and  some  little  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the 
cowl.  Monastic  names  were  given  to  all  who  entered 
the  cloister.  Onesimds  (Israel  Eckerlin)  was  consti- 
tuted Prior,  -who  was  succeeded  by  Jaebez,  (Peter 
Miller;)  and  the  title  of  /'ailAo-— spiritual  fath  er — was 
bestowed  by  the  Society,  upon  Beissel,  whose  monastic 
name  was  Fbiedsam;  to  which  the  brethren  afterwards 
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added, GoTTttECHT—implying,together,Peacea6/e,  God- 
right..  In  tlie  year  1740,  there  were  thirty-six  single 
brethren  in  the"  cloister,  and  tliirty-five  sisters;  and  at 
one  time,  the  Society,  including-  tlie  members  living  in 
the  neighborhood,  numbered  nearly  three  hundred. 

The  first  buildings  of  the  Society,  of  any  conse- 
quence, were  Kedar,  and  Zion — a  meeting  house  and 
convent,  which  were  erected  on  the  hill  called  Mount 
Zion.  They  afterwards  built  larger  accommodations, 
in  the  meadow  below,  comprising  a  Sister's  House  call- 
ed Saron,  to  which  is  attached  a  large  Chupel,  and 
"  Saal,"  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  JIgapas  ov  Love 

Peasis,  A  Brother's  House,  called  Bethania,  with 

which  is  connected  the  large  meelivg  room,  with  galle- 
ries, in  which  the  whole  Society  assembled,  for  public 
worship,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  and  which  are 
still  standing,  surrounded  by  smaller  buildings,  which 
were  occupied  as  printing  office,  bake  house,  school 
house,  almonry,  and  others  for  different  purposes;  on 
one  of  which,  a  one  story  house,  the  town  clock  is 
erected. 

The  buildings  are  singular,  and  of  very  ancient  ar- 
chitecture— ail  the  outside  walls  being  covered  with 
shingles.    The  two  houses  for  the  brethren  and  sisters, 
are  very  large,  being  three  and  four  stories  high:  each 
has  a  chapel  for  their  night  meetings,  and  the  main 
buildings  are  divided  into  small  apartments,  (each  con- 
tain'mg  between  fifty  and  sixty,)  so  that  six  dormitories, 
which  are  barely  large  enough  to  contain  a  cot,  (in  ear- 
ly days  a  bench  and  billet  of  wood  for  the  head,)  a 
closet  and  an  hour-glass  surround  a  common  room,  in 
which  each  sub-division  pursued  their  respective  avo- 
cations.   On  entering  these  silent  cells  and  traversing 
the  loni^  nari-ow  passages,  visiters  can  scarcely  divest 
themselves  of  the  feeling  of  walking  the  tortuous  wind- 
ings of  some  old  castle,  and  breathing  in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  roiiance.    The  ceilings  have  an  elevation 
of  but  seven  feet;  the  passages  leading  to  the  cells,  or 
Kammers,'"  as  they  are  styled,  and  through  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  both  conven's,  are  barely  wide  enough 
to  admit  one  person,  for  when  meeting  a  second,  one 
has  always  to  retreat; — the  dens  of  the  Kammers  are 
hvA  five  fed  high,  and  twenty  inches  wide,  and  the  win- 
dow, for  each' has  but  one,  is  only  eighteen  by  twenty- 
four  inches;  the  largest  windows  affording  light  to  the 
meeting  rooms,  are  but  thirty  by  thirty-four  inches.— 
The  walls  of  all  the  rooms,including  the  meeting  room, 
the  chapels,  the  saals,  and  even  the  kammers,  or  dor- 
mitories, are  hung  and  nearly  covered,  with  large  sheets 
of  elegant  penmanship,  or  ink-paintings, — many  of 
which  are  texts  fpom  the  scriptures,  done  in  very 
handsome  manner,  in  ornamented  gothic  letters,  called 
in  the  German  Fractur-schrifften-    They  are  done  on 
large  sheets  of  paper  manufactured  for  the  purpose  at 
their  own  mill,  some  of  which  are  put  into  frames,  and 
which  admonish  the  resident,  as  well  as  the  casual  visi- 
ter which  ever  way  they  may  turn  the  head.  There  are 
some  very  curious  ones:  two  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
chapel  attached  to  Saron.    One  represents  the  narrow 
and  crooked  way,  done  on  a  sheet  of  about  three  feet 
square,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe— it  is 
very  curious  and  ingenious:  the  whole  of  the  road  is 
filled  up  with  texts  of  scripture,  advertising  the  disci- 
ples of  their  duties,  and  the  obligations  their  profes- 
sion imposes  upon  them.    Another  represents  the  three 
heavens.    In  the  first,  CaniST,  the  Shepherd,  is  rep- 
resented gathering  his  flock  together;  in  the  second, 
which  occupies  one  foot  in  height,  and  is  three  feet 
wide,  three  hundred  figures,  in  the  Capuchin  dress,  can 
be  counted,  with  harps  in  their  hands,  and  the  heads  of 
iin  innumerable  host;  and  in  the  third  is  seen  the 
throne  surrounded  by  two  hundred  arch-angels.  Ma- 
ny of  these  Fractur  schriffCen  express  their  own  enthu- 
siastic sentiments  on  the  subject  of  celibacy,  and  the 
virtue  of  a  recluse  life,  whilst  others  are  devotional 
pieces.     The  following  are  taken  from  two  found 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sisters'  convent.     1  can  copy 


the  sentiment  but  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  their 
style: — 

Die  Lib  1st  unsre  Kron  und  heller  Tugend  Spigel, 
Die  VVeissheit  unsre  Lust,  und  reines  Gottes  Sigel; 
Das  Lamm  ist  unser  Schatz  wir  uns  anvertrauen, 
Una  foigen  seinem  Gang  als  reinste  Jungfrauen. 

Unsre  Kronen  die  wir  tragen  in  dieser  Sterblichkeit, 
Werden  uns  in  Truebsals-tagen  durch  vil  Leide  zu- 
bereit, 

Da  muss  unsre  Hoffnung  bluehen  und  der  Glauba 
wachsen  auf, 

Wan  sich  Welt  und  Fleisch  bemuehen  unszu  schwae- 

che  in  dem  Lauf, 
O  Woluan!  well  wir  gezaehlet  zu  derreinen  Laem- 
mur  Heerd, 

Die  dem  keuschen  Lam  vermaehlet,  und  erkauffet 
von  der  Brd, 

Bleibet  schon  alhif  verbergen.unser  Ehren  Schmuck 
und  Kron, 

Wird  uns  doch  an  jenen  Morgen  kroenen,  Jesus, 

Gottes  Sohn. 

In  the  rooms  which  any  siste^  has  occupied,  and  is 
departed,  a  piece,  which  is  framed  in  imitation  of  a 
tablet,  is  put  up,expresslve[of  the  character  and  virtues 
of  the  deceased, or  some  feeling  memorial  oflove  is  in- 
scribed. The  following  is  one  I  found  in  the  Kammer, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Zesobia— a  very  beauti- 
ful, lovely,  and  devout  sister: — 

Z  E  N  O  B  I  A  ; 
Wird  Gruenen  und  Ge- 
deyen,  ihr  Arbeit  wird  nicht  vergeb- 
llch,  noch  audi  ihre  Hoffnung 
verlohren  seyn,  ihr  Erbe  bluehen 
mitten  unter  den  Heiligen. 


A  room  was  set  apart  for  such  purposes,  called 
the  writing  room,  and  several  sisters  devoted  their 
whole  attention  to  this  abor,  as  well  as  to  transcribingf 
the  writings  of  the  Founder  of  the  Society;  thus  multi- 
plying copies  for  the  wants  of  the  community,  before 
they  had  a  printing  press.  Two  sisters  named  Ahkas- 
TASiA,  and  Iphigenia,  were  the  principal  ornamental 
writers.  They  left  a  large  folio  volume  of  sample  al- 
phabets, of  various  sizes  and  style;  which  are  both  ele- 
gant and  curious,  exhibiting  the  most  patient  applica- 
tion. The  letters  of  the  first  alphabet  are  twelve  inches 
long,  surrounded  by  a  deep  border,  in  imit.ition  of 
copper  plate  engr.aving — each  one  of  which  is  different 
in  the  filling  up.  It  was  finished  in  the  year  1750,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  There 
was  another  transcribing  room  appropriated  exclusive- 
ly to  copying  music:— hundreds  of  volumes,  each  con- 
taining five  or  six  hundred  pieces,  were  transferred 
from  book  to  book,  with  as  much  accuracy,  and  almost 
as  much  neatness  as  if  done  with  a  graver. 

It  was  in  contemplation,  at  one  time,  by  the  Eckeb- 
tiNs,  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  Prior,  and  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  secular  concerns,  to  make 
it  a  place  of  more  importance  than  a  mere  religious  re- 
fuge. They  were  from  Germany,and  had  been  brought 
up  Catholics.  They  conceived  a  project  of  erecting 
extensive  buildings,  and  connecting  trade  with  it;  and 
had  some  preparations  under  way — the  timber  all  hewn, 
as  all  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  even  the  chimneys 
which  remain  in  use  at  this  day, — and  in  readiness  to 
erect  a  tower,  and  had  sent  to  Europe,  where  they  had 
extensive  connections,  and  got  a  chime  of  bells  cast, 
unknown  to  the  Society,  until  they  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  bill  for  payment  was  forwarded  to 
them.  '1  he  Society  resolved  not  to  receive  them,  but 
had  them  sold  and  paid  the  loss.  One  of  these  bells 
having  upon  it,  Epubata — Israel  Eckerhs,  Prior, 
was  purchased,  and  ia  now  on  one  of  the  churches  in 
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Lancaster.  This  transaction  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  of  the  Eckerlijts  to  possess  th'emselves 
of  the  title  of  the  property,  which  was  much  mnre  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  than  now,  and  which  terminated 
in  his  expulsion  (Israel)  from  the  office  of  Prior.  They 
afterwards  removed  to  Virginia,  where  they  obtained 
some  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  Indian  affairs. — 
The  Society  was  wedded  to  Apostolic  simplicity, — they 
desired  no  tower — no  bells.  They  refused  to  have  a 
bell  to  call  them  to  meeting,  even  the  midnight  meet- 
ing,wh'ch  was  regularly  held  at  twelve  o'clock:  Fuied- 
SAM  contending  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  make  them  punctual  to  the  hour,  which 
generally  proved  to  be  adequate. 

The  community  was  a  republic,  in  which  all  stood 
upon  perfect  equiility  and  freedom.  No  monastic  vows 
were  taken,  neither  had  they  any  written  covenant,  as 
is  common  in  the  Baptist  churches.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  their  confession  of  faith,  their  code  of  laws, 
and  their  church  discipline.  The  property  which  be- 
longed to  the  Society,  by  donntion,  and  the  labor  of 
the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  was  common  stock, 
but  none  were  obliged  to  throw  in  their  own  property 
or  give  up  anv  of  their  possessions.  The  Society  was 
supported  by  the  income  of  the  farm,  grist  mill,  paper 
mill,  oil  mill,  fulling  mill,  and  the  labor  of  the  brethren 
and  sisters  in  the  Cloister. 

This  Society  has  been  much  misrepresented  by  writers 
who  know  but  little  of  them, and  mostly  draw  on  their  im- 
aginations and  the  libels  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Socie- 
ty, for  the  principles  of  this  people.    In  a  short  notice 
of  Ephrata  in  Gordon's  Gazetteer  of  Pennsylvania, 
drawn  from  an  account  published  by  one  not  very 
friendly  to  the  Society,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  several  errors  were  in- 
advertently and  unconsciously,  promulgated  by  the  re- 
spected author.*  The  good  and  devout  Founder  is  re- 
presented as  a  crafty,  designing  usurper  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  and  as  assuming  titles,  honors,  and  pow- 
er.   This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full  refutation 
of  these  charges,  which  are  without  foundation,  and 
could  only  have  originated    in  gross  ignorance,  or 
shameful  wickedness.    Beissee,  who  had  been  educat- 
ed  in  the  Calvanisiic  faith,  left  Europe  that  he  might 
enjoy  freedom  of  opinion  in  America;  he  withdrew  from 
the  Society  of  Dunkers  at  Mill  creek,  because  his  views 
on  the  Sabbath  produced  some  dissension,  and  after 
he  was  drawn  from  his  seclusion,  by  love  for  those  who 
came  and  settled  around  liim,  and  entreated  his  minis- 
try, he  devoted  his  whole  life  and  property  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  Society;  giving  the  management  of 
the  secular  affairs  entirely  into  the  hands  of  others, 
while  he  gave  his  attention  wholly  to  instructing  them 
in  the  Word  of  Life,  and  establishing  the  Gospel  in  its 
truth  and  simplicity.    The  title  of  "Fathkb,"  and 
"  GdTTiiECHT,"  were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  breth- 
ren, and  was  not  a  presumptuous  assumption  of  Beis- 
SEL.    Their  principles  are  equally  misrepresented  in 
that  as  well  as  most  other  English  accounts  of  the  So- 
ciety.   In  Bock's  Theological  Dictionary,  we  are  told 
that  "  the  principal  tenets  appear  to  be  t'.ese:  that 
future  happiness  is  only  attained  by  penance  and  out- 
ward mortification  in  this  life;  and  that  as  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  meritorious  sufferings  became  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  in  general,  so  each  individual  of  the  human 
race  by  a  life  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  may  work 
out  his  own  salvation.    Nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
of  works  of  supererogation, and  declare  that  a  man  may 
do  much  more  than  he  is  in  justice  or  equity  obliged  to 
do,  and  that  his  superabundant  works  may  therefore 
be  apphed  to  the  salvation  of  others;"  and  a  great  many 
other  things  equally  ridiculous  and  unfounded.  The 
account  in  that  book  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation, 
unworthy  a  place  in  a  work  of  that  character. 

The  principles  of  the  Seventh  Dav  Baptist  Society  of 
Ephrata,  which  no  writer  that  we  'have  encountered. 


[*  See  Reg.  Vol.  V.  page  331.— En.] 


seems  to  understand,  though  they  have  been  published 
in  the  German  language,  with  full  explanations  and 
commentaries,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words,  viz: 

1.  They  receive  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  Faith, 
covenant,  and  code  of  lav/s  for  chuich  government. — 
They  do  not  admit  the  least  license  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  scriptures,  and  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— do  not  allow  one  jot  or  tittle  to  be  added  or  re- 
jected in  the  administration  of  the  ordinances, but  prac- 
tice them  precisely  as  they  are  instituted  and  made  an 
example  by  Jesus  CnnisT  in  his  Word. 

2.  They  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jksus 
Christ,  and  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead;  having  imfurl- 
ed  this  distinctive  banner  on  the  first  page  of  a  hymn 
book  which  they  had  printed  for  the  Soc  iety  as  early  as 
1739,  viz:  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these 
three  are  one-  Jind  there  are  three  that  hear  witness  in 
earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  bloods  and  these 
three  agree  in  one.'^ 

3.  They  believe  that  salvation  is  of  Grace,  and  not  of 
works;  and  they  rely  solely  on  the  merits  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  They  believe,  also,  that  that  atone- 
ment is  sufficient  for  every  creature — that  Christ  died 
for  all  who  will  call  upon  his  name,and  offer  fruits  meet 
for  repentance;  and  that  all  who  come  unto  Christ  are 
drawn  of  the  Father. 

4.  They  contend  for  the  observance  of  the  original 
Sabbath,  believing  that  it  requires  an  authority  equal 
to  the  Great  Institutor,  to  change  any  of  his  decrees. — 
They  maintain  that  as  he  blessed  &nd  sanctified  that  day 
forever,  which  has  never  been  abrogated  in  his  Word, 
nor  any  scripture  to  be  found  to  warrant  that  construc- 
tion, that  it  is  siill  as  binding  as  it  was  when  it  was  an- 
nounced amid  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  To  al- 
ter so  positive  and  hallowed  a  commandment  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  consider  would  require  an  explicit  edict 
from  the  Great  Jehovah.  It  was  not  foretold  by  any 
of  the  Prophets,  that  with  the  New  Dispensation  there 
would  be  any  change  in  the  Sabbath,  or  any  of  the 
commandments.  Christ  who  declared  himself  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,  observed  the  Seventh  day,  and  made  it 
the  day  of  his  especial  ministrations;  nor  did  he  au- 
thorise any  change.  The  Apostles  have  not  assumed 
to  do  away  the  original  Sabbath,  or  give  any  command 
to  substitute  the  first  for  the  Seventh  day.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  disciples  meeting  together  to  break 
bread  on  the  first  day,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
pretext  for  observing  that  day,  is  simply  what  the  Se- 
venth day  people  do  at  this  day.  The  sacrament  was 
not  administered  by  Christ,  nor  by  the  Apostles  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  on  the  first  day,  counting  as  the  people  of 
Ephrata  still  do,  the  evening  and  the  morning  to  make 
the  day. 

5.  They  hold  to  the  Apostolic  Baptism — believers 
baptism — and  administer  trine  immersion,  with  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  and  prayer,  while  the  recipient  yet  re- 
mains kneeling  in  the  water. 

6.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  at  night,  in  imi- 
tation of  our  Saviour; — washing  at  the  same  time  each 
others  feet,  agreeably  to  his  command  and  example,  as 
is  expressly  stated  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  evangelist 
John,  14th  and  15th  verses.  This  is  attended  to  on  the 
the  evening  after  the  close  of  the  Sabbath — the  Sabbath 
terminating  at  sunset  of  the  Seventh  day,  thus  making 
the  supper  an  imitation  of  that  instituted  by  Christ,  and 
resembling  also  the  meeting  of  the  Apostles  on  the  first 
day  to  break  bread,  which  has  produced  much  confu- 
sion in  some  minds  in  regard  to  the  proper  day  to  be 
observed. 

Celibacy  they  consider  a  virtue,  but  never  require 
it,  nor  do  they  take  any  vows  in  reference  to  it.  They 
never  ])rohibited  marriage  and  lawful  intercourse,  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  but  when 
two  concluded  to  be  joined  in  wedlock,  they  were 
aided  by  the  Society.  It  (celibacy)  was  urged a.s  being 
more  conducive  to  a  holy  life,  for  Paul  saith:  "  77t 
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^hat  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the  iHngs  of  the  flesh: 
but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
—  And  again:  He  that  is  unmarried,  cardh  for  the 
tilings  Dial  lielong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the 
Lord;  But  he  that  is  married  carethfor  the  things  oftlit 
world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence bettveen  a  wife  and  a  virgin.  The  unmarried  wo- 
men careth  for  the  things  of  the  iMrd,  that  she  may  be 
holy,  loth  in  body  and  in  spirit:  but  she  that  is  married 
carethfor  the  things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her 
husband.— Lsay  therefore  to  the  unmarried  and  widows,  ti 
is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  1"  And  they  also 
conhiJer  that  those  who  sacrifice  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  hve  pure  virgins  for  Cubist's  sake,  will  be  better  fit- 
ted,and  will  enjoy  tlie  first  places  in  glory.  St.  JoHa,in 
the  Revelations,  says:  "/  looked  up,  and  lo,  a  Lamb 
stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  ivith  him  an  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's  name  written  in 
their  foreheads.  Jlnd  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the 
voice  nfmany  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder: 
and  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps: 
And  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  four  beasts,  and  the  elders:  and  no  man 
cvuld  learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand,  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth.  These 
are  they  which  were  not  defiled  with  women;  for  they  are  I 
virgins.  These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
ersoever  he  goeth.  These  were  redeemed  from  among 
men,  being  the  first  fruits  unto  Gob  and  unto  the 
Lamb."  This  was  a  fond,  cherished  subject,  and  was 
constantly  inculcated.  It  may  be  considered  the  ground 
of  the  Institution  at  Ephrata,  whose  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement was  dependent  on  it  being  properly  appre- 
ciated. It  vi'as  seduously  kept  before  them,  by  their 
ministers,  in  its  brightest  colours;  and  all  the  scripture, 
vi'hich  is  not  a  little,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  to 
inspire  them  Vi'ith  perseverance  and  faithfulness.  It 
promised  capabilities  which  others  could  not  possess  in 
tlie  divine  life,  and  also  held  out  the  brighter  rewards 
of  Heaven.  It  was  a  prolific  subject  for  many  of  their 
hymns,  which  seemed  to  hallow  and  sanciifj'  virginity. 
I  have  seen  one,  an  occasional  hymn,  for  they  multi- 
plied new  hymns  for  every  particular  meeting  or  cele- 
bration— one  which  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  which 
was  a  prophecy  respecting  Ephrata — a  prophecy  which 
has  been  verified.  It  invoked  in  elegant  terms,  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  among  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  Cloister,  and  laments  the  downfall,  in  prospect  of 
any  declension,  in  most  affecting  strains.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  stanza  from  the  hymn  above  alluded  to: 

Auch  Ephrata,  wird  filer  so  lange  stehen, 
Als  Junfrauen  darinn  am  Uelhen  gehen; 

Wann  aber  dieser  Adel  wird  aufhoeren. 
So  wird  die  Kuche  diesen  Ort  verstceren. 

They  do  not  approve  of  paying  their  ministers  a  .sala- 
ry. They  think  that  the  Gospel  was  sent  Without 
money  and  without  price,  and  that  every  one  called 
to  preach  the  word,  should  do  it  from  the  love  of  the 
cause,  and  in  this  matter  to  follow  the  advice  and  ex- 
ample of  Paul.  However,  they  never  had  any  scru- 
ples in  affording  their  ministers  such  supplies  of  life  as 
they  possess  themselves,  and  gave  them  the  same  sup- 
port the  other  brethren  enjoyed.  Individual  members 
may  give,  as  presents,  what  to  them  seemeih  fit,  in 
money,  goads,  &c. ;  and  whenever  he  travels  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  if  needy,  is  supplied  with  money  out  of 
the  treasury  to  bear  his  expenses. 

These  are  the  gre.it  and  leading  tenets,  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Seventh  day  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania. — 
There  are  many  other  minor  points  of  not  sufficient  im- 
portance to  enumerate  in  detail,  and  may  better  be 
adverted  to  in  replying  to  some  errors  which  writers 
iiave  saddled  upon  them,  and  which  canno^  properly, 
be  considered  as  tenets  and  principles,  but  only  as  pe- 
culiarities.   I  cannot,  here,  go  into  an  exposition  of  the 


peculiar  views  of  this  people,  nor  enter  into  the 
tninutise  of  the  manner -of  performing  all  the  ceremo- 
nies and  ordinances.  I  would  merely  remark  in  regard 
to  their  regular  worship,  that  they  commence  with  a 
hymn,  then  prayers,  (kneeling)  and  after  a  second 
hymn,  the  minister  requests  one  of  the  brethren  (any 
one)  to  read  a  chapter  out  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  choose  from  any  part  of  the  Bible, 
— he  then  expounds  the  chapter;  tracing  iis  bearings 
and  historical  connection  with  the  prophets  and  tha 
New  Testament;  after  which  the  Exhorters  enforce  the 
duties  it  inculcates,  and  should  any  member,  brother  or 
single  sister  be  able  to  improve  the  subject  still  farther, 
or  have  any  remarks  relative  to  the  topic,  to  make,  is 
at  perfect  freedom  to  express  them.  Prayer  and  sing* 
ing,  with  the  reading  of  a  psalm,  instead  of  a  benedic- 
tion, concludes  the  service.  At  another  time,  and  in 
another  place,  I  may  enter  into  a  full  exposition  of  the 
Principles  and  Ordinances  of  this  society,  and  exhibit 
at  length  their  doctrines,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  predicated. 

It  is  not  one  of  their  customs  to  wear  long  beards,  as 
is  frequently  said  of  them:  this  is  more  the  case  with 
theDunkers  and  Menonists.  They  are  often  represent- 
ed as  living  on  vegetables,  the  rules  of  the  society  for- 
bidding meats,  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  the  natur- 
al appetite,  and  also  as  lying  on  wooden  benches,  with 
billets  of  wood  for  pillows,  as  an  act  of  penance.  The 
true  reason  and  explanation  of  this  matter  is,  that  both 
were  done  from  considerations  of  economy.  Their 
circumstances  were  very  restricted,  and  their  under- 
taking gieat.  They  studied  the  strictest  simplicity 
and  economy  in  all  their  arrangements:  wooden  flagons, 
wooden  goblets,  turned  wooden  trays,  were  used  in  ad- 
ministering the  communion;  and  the  same  goblets  are 
still  in  use,  though  they  have  been  presented  with  more 
costly  ones.  Even  the  plates  oW  of  which  they  ate, 
were  octangular  pieces  of  thin  poplar  boards,  their 
forks  and  candlesticks  were  of  wood,  and  also  every 
other  article  that  could  be  made  of  that  material,  was 
used  by  the  whole  community.  After  they  were  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  their  expensive  enterprise 
In  providing  such  extensive  accommodations,  they  en- 
joyed the  cot  for  repose,  and  many  other  of  the  good 
things  of  life;  though  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, was  scrupulously  regarded.  And  it  may  be  well 
to  remaik,  that  there  was  not  any  ardent  spirits  used  in 
the  building  of  the  whole  village;  the  timber  of  which 
was  hewn,  and  all  the  boards  sawed  by  hand  during  the 
winter  months.  The  society  was  a  social  community, 
and  not  a  cold,  repulsive,  bigoted  compact;  being 
sometimes  represented  as  reserved  and  distant,  and 
even  not  giving  an  answer  when  addressed  on  the  road. 
MoitoAN  Edwaiids,  in  his  "  Materials  towards  a  Hiitory 
of  the  American  Baptists,"  (published  in  1770,)  bears  a 
different  testimony  ;  he  says  "Kroni  the  uncouth  dress, 
the  recluse  and  ascetic  life  of  these  people  sour  aspects 
and  rough  manners  might  be  expected;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, a  smiling  innocence  and  meekness  grace  their 
countenances,  and  a  softness  of  tone  and  accent  adorn 
their  conversation,  and  make  their  de]jortment  gentle 
and  obliging.  Their  singing  is  charming;  partly  owing 
to  the  pleasantness  of  their  voices,  the  variety  of  parts 
they  carry  on  together,  and  the  devout  manner  of  per- 
formance." And  of  Beissel  he  gives  the  following 
character,  which  he  says  he  had  from  one  who  knew 
him  well.  "  He  was  very  strict  in  his  morals,  and 
practiced  self-denial  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Enthu- 
siastic and  whimsical  he  certainly  was,  but  an  apparent 
devoutness  and  sincerity  ran  through  all  his  oddities. 
He  was  not  an  adept  in  any  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  except  music;  in  which  he  excelled.  He  com- 
posed and  set  to  music  (..in  three,  four,  six,  and  eight 
parts)  a  folio  volume  of  hymns,  and  another  of  anthems. 
He  published  a  dissertation  on  the  f;dl  of  man,  in  the 
mysterious  strain;  also  a  volume  of  letters.  He  lefjt 
behind  him  several  books  in  manuscript,  curiously 
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written  and  embellished."  One  writer  has  made  a  re- 
mark as  invidious  as  it  is  unfounded  on  the  sisterhood  in 
stating  that,  "the  sisters  it  would  seem,  took  little 
dt  light  in  their  state  of  s  ngle  blessedness,  and  two  only 
(aged  and  ill  favored  ones,  we  may  suppose)  continued 
steadfast  in  renunciation  of  marriages."  They  never 
had  to  renounce  matrimony  on  entering  the  Convent, 
and  but  four  or  five  of  the  whole  number  that  have 
been  in  the  cloistei ,  in  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
three  years,  left  and  were  married.  One  of  these 
married  a  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  much  regretted  her  change,  as  did  all 
lothers  who  lelt  the  "  stillen  einsamkeit."  The  rest 
I  continued  steadfast  in  their  stale  of  single  blessedness, 
and  now,  sa^e  those  remaining  in  the  Convent,  lie 
beside  each  other  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  fore 
igroond  of  the  village. 

These  little  things  would  not  be  considered  worthy 
of  any  notice  but  from  fiesh  currency  which  has  been 
given  to  them  by  a  late  popular  work,  which  is  exten- 
sively circulated  throughout  the  state.  We  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  gratuitous  aspersions,  by  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  their  denying  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment.  They  do 
not  hold  that  Adam's  fall  condemns  indiscriminately  all 
born  souls,  for  many  are  born  and  die  without  sinning; 
but  they  admit  and  teach,  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam  all 
disposition  to  good  and  holiness  was  lost,  and  that  the 
whole  race  inherit  a  natural  innate  depravity,  which  will 
lead  them  to  sin,  and  prove  their  sure  condemnation, 
unless  they  repent,  and  are  born  again  of  the  Holy 
-  Spirit.  Beissel  wrote  a  book  on  this  subject,  which 
is  as  curious  as  it  is  ingenious.  He  enters  into  long 
disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  Adam  and  his  capabilities, 
before  the  fall;  explaining  many  things  of  the  fall,  and 

■  with  it  elucidating  several  parts  ofthe  scriptures,  v\hich 
have,  and  would  easily  escape  the  attention  of  men  of 
less  profundity  of  genius.    His  views  are  somewhat 

i  mysterious,  yet  deep  and  ingenious,  but  in  the  present 

■  day  would  be  deemed  little  more  than  refined  specula- 
tions sublimated  into  visions.  But  none  go  to  deny  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  sad  consequen- 
ces which  the  fall  of  Adam  has  entailed  on  every  suc- 

■  Deeding  generation,  unless  each  creature  be  regenera- 
ted and  born  again  through  the  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit-  They  do  not  believe  in  universal  sal- 
vation in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term— they  teach 

1  the  sure  reward  of  submission  and  obedience  to  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Loud,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
CaniST  Jesus;  and  believe  fully  in  the  punishment  of 
transgression — for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death — death  to 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  an  exclusion  from  the  presence 
oftheLoHD — Cast  into  utter  darkness,  where  there  is 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth— where  the 
fire  is  never  Quenched— where  the  worm  never  dieth.  The 
idea  of  a  universal  restoration,  did  exist  among  some  in 
the  early  days,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revela- 
tions, and  reconcile  some  other  parts  ofthe  Scriptures. 
It,  however,  is  never  taught  as  a  doctrine,  but  is  always 
approached  with  the  greatest  caution  and  delicacy,  by 
their  pastor  in  private  conversations  Vith  the  members, 
who  desire  to  be  instructed  upon  this  subject;  and 
who  invariably  admonishes  them  to  be  diligent  in  mak- 
ing their  calling  and  election  sure — to  be  prepared 
for  the  first  resurrection  and  not  to  depend  on  a 

i  second. 

Though  they  considered  contention  with  arms  and 
at  law  unchristian  and  unbcooming  professions,  yet 
they  were  decided  whigs  in  the  Revolution,  and  have, 
unfortunately,  had  to  defend  themselves  too  frequently 
in  courts  of  justice.  To  set  an  example  of  forbearance 
and  Christian  meekness  they  suffered  for  a  long  time  to 
be  wronged  and  plundered  until  forbearance  was  no 
longer  a  virtue.    In  the  French  war  (the  war  of  1756) 


the  doors  of  the  Cloister,  including  the  chapels,  meet- 
ing room,  and  every  other  building  were  opened  as  a 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tulpehocken  and  Paxton 
settlements,  then  the  frontiers,  from  the  incursions  of 
the  hostile  Indians  all  of  whom  were  received  and  kept 
by  the  society  during  the  period  of  alarm  and  danger. 
Upon  hearing  of  which  a  company  of  infantry  was  dis- 
patched by  the  Royal  government  from  Philadelphia  to 
protect  Ephrata;and  on  representation  of  the  character 
ofthe  society,  by  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
visit  the  places;  the  Government  made  them  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  very  large  glass  communion  goblets,  which 
was  the  only  recompense  they  would  receive.  At  an 
earlier  period  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Penn 
family,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies,  in  England,  com- 
menced a  correspondence  with  the  society.  Governor 
Penn  visited  them  frequently,  and  desirous  of  giving 
th  em  a  solid  evidence  of  his  regard,  had  a  tract  of  Jiive 
thousand  acres  of  land  surrounding  Ephrata  surveyed 
and  conveyed  to  them,  as  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Manor;  but  they  refused  to  accept  it — believing  that 
large  possessions  were  calculated  to  engender  strife, 
and  it  is  more  becoming  to  christian  pilgrims  and  sojourn- 
ers not  to  be  absorbed  in  the  gains  of  this  world  and 
the  accumulation  of  property.  After  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  the  whole  establishiTient  was  opened  to 
receive  the  wounded  Americans,  great  numbers  of 
whom  were  brought  here  in  wagons,  a  distance  of  more 
than  forty  miles;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom 
died,  and  are  buried  on  Mount  Zion.  Their  doors 
were  ever  open  to  the  weary  traveller,  and  all  visitors 
were  cordially  received  and  entertained,  while  they 
tarried,  as  is  done  in  the  Hospices  of  Europe.  All  sup- 
pli-es  were  given  to  the  needy,  even  their  own  beds, 
and  to  stripping  their  own  backs  to  afford  some  shelter 
from  the  "  peltings  of  the  pittiless  storm,"  to  those  who 
were  exposed  to  the  weather  in  inclement  seasons. 

Many  of  the  brethren  being  men  of  education,  they 
established,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  school,  which  soon 
gained  for  itself  an  honorable  reputation,  many  young 
men  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  being  sent  here 
to  be  educated.  A  Sabbath  5'c//oo/ was  also  instituted 
for  religious  instruction,  vi'hlch  flourished  many  years, 
and  was  attended  with  some  remarkable  consequences. 
It  produced  an  anxious  inquiry  among  the  juvenile 
population,  who  attended  the  school,  which  increased 
and  grew  into  what  is  now  termed  a  rivival  of  religion. 
The  scholars  of  the  Sabbath  school  met  together  every 
day  before  and  after  common  school  hours,  to  pray  and 
exhort  one  another,  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
ofthe  brethren.  The  excitement  run  into  excess,  and 
betrayed  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge;  which 
induced  Friedsam  to  discourage  an  enterprise,  which 
had  been  commenced,  and  was  partly  under  way, 
namely,  to  erect  a  house  for  their  especial  use,  to  be 
called  Sicccnth.  Lunwio  Hackeh,  or  Brother  Obed  as 
he  was  designated,  who  was  the  teacher  of  the  com- 
mon school,  projected  the  plan  of  holding  a  school  in 
the  afternoons  of  the  Sabbath,  and  who  in  connection 
with  some  ofthe  other  brethren  commenced  it,  to  give 
instruction  to  the  indigent  children  who  were  kept 
from  regular  school  by  employments  which  their 
necessities  obliged  ihem  to  be  engaged  at  during  the 
week,  as  well  as  to  give  religious  instruction  to  those 
of  better  circumstances.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year, 
exactly,  that  the  Sabbath  school  was  commenced. — 
Hacker  came  to  Ephrata  in  the  year  1739,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  he  began  soon  after  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence amongst  them,  The  materials  for  the  building 
were  furnished,  as  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Society,  in  the  year  1749.  After  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  the  Sabbath  Schoolroom,  with  others,  was  given 
up  for  a  hospital,  which  was  occupied  as  such  some- 
time; and  the  school  was  never  afterwards  resumed. — 
Hacker  at  that  period  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

By  this  time  (1777)  the  scciety  began  to  decline, 
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not  from  causes  alleged  by  some  writers — want  of  vigor 
of  mind  in  the  successor  of  Beissel,  who  died  1768,  for 
his  successor,  Peter  Miller,  was  a  man  of  much 
greater  powers  of  mind,"and  had  the  management  of  the 
establishment  during  Beissel's  time;  and  to  whose  en- 
en>y  and  perseverance  is  mainly  attributable  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  institution  in  its  early  days.  The  in- 
stitution was  one  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
accordance  with  European  feelings:  most  of  the  mem- 
bers being  natives  of  Germany.  The  state  of  public 
opinion  at  Beissel's  death  was  widely  different  from 
what  it  was  during  the  first  fifty  years  after  it  was  es- 
tablished, iu  relation  to  politics  and  government,  and 
with  this  march  of  intellect  different  sentiments  were 
entertained  in  regard  to  religions  institutions.  It  was 
commenced  as  a  social  community  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness — the  hand  of  improvement  made  the  desert 
bloom  as  the  rose,  and  at  that  time  (1768)  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  population.  These  circumstances 
connected  with  incessant  persecution — the  turmoil  and 
contention  into  which  they  were  thrown  and  constanily 
kept  by  some  of  their  envious  neighbors,  were  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  its  decline;  which  continued  in  the  wane 
until  within  a  few  years,  since  which  it  is  reviving  and 
growing  in  numbers. 

At  an  early  period  they  established  a  printing  office, 
one  of  the  first  German  presses  in  the  State,  (the  se- 
cond I  believe;)  which  enabled  them  to  distribute  tracts 
and  hymns,  and  afterwards  to  print  several  large  works, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  founder  are  fully  explained. 
Many  of  these  books  have  been  lost  and  destroyed.  In 
the  revoliAionary  war,  just  before  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  three  wagon  loads  of  books,  in  sheets,  were  seized 
and  taken  away  for  cartridges.  They  came  to  the  paper 
mill  to  get  paper,  and  not  finding  any  there,  they 
pressed  the  books  in  sheets.  We  find  the  following,  all 
original  works,  viz:  Urstcenliche  und  Erf ahrungs  voile 
Hohe  Zeugnuess  Wie  man  zurii  Geisilichen  Leben  und 
dessen  Vollkommenheit  gelangen  mage,  &c.  &c.  1745, 
pp.  58  quarto — And  in  the  same  volume.  Mystiche 
und  Erfahrungs  voile  Episteln,  &cc.  8cc.  (containing 
seventy-three  Theosiipische  Episteln:)  1745  pp.  294 
quarto; — Das  Gesasng  der  einsamen  und  verlassenen 
Turtel  Taube  Nemlich  der  Chrisilichen  Kirche,  &c.  &c. 
Ven  eimen  Fhiedsam  und  nach  der  stillen  Ewigkeit 
wullenden  Pilger,  8cc.  1747  pp.  500  quarto;— iVe«  ver- 
mehrtes  Gesxng  der  einsamen  Turtel  Tauble  1762,  pp. 
330  duod.  (This  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
book  and  has  the  initials  of  each  writer  to  the  hymns. 
J  have  not  been  able  to  find  but  one  copy  of  this  book 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  only  one  extant;) — Erster  Theil 
der  Theosophisckin  Ledionen,  Belreffende  die  Schulen 
des  einsamen  Lebens  1552  pp.  433  quarto.  Paradis- 
inches  Wunderspiel  &c.  &.c.  1766  pp.  472  large  quarto. 
(This  is  another  volume  of  hymns  by  Beissel,  and  the 
brethren  and  the  sisters  of  the  society.  Four  hundred 
and  forty-one  were  written  by  Beissel;  seventy-three 
by  the  brethren  in  the  Cloister,  one  of  which  contains 
215  verses;  one  hundred  by  the  single  sisters,  one  of 
which  contains  250  verses;  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
by  the  out  door  members; — Delicioe  Ephratenses,  Pars 
1.  Geisiliche  Reden,  1773,  pp.  340  quarto;  (for  which  a 
frontispiece  was  engraved  on  copper,  impressions  of 
•which  have  also  been  pasted  on  the  title  pages  of  many 
others,  and  the  same  is  cut  in  wood  or  type  metal,  and 
imprinted  in  the  later  works.  It  is  a  circle  of  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  contains  an  altar  in  the  fore- 
ground, on  which  is  placed  a  nest  of  young  birds  reach- 
ing up  their  little  necks,  with  open  bills,  and  extend- 
ing their  short  pinions  to  receive  a  dove  returning  to 
them,  with  an  olive  branch;  at  the  right  is  an  humble 
cottage,  and  at  a  distance  on  the  left  is  a  castle,  with 
mountains  in  the  horizon.  On  the  front  of  the  altar  is 
the  following  motto:  "iVo«  omnibus  simul;"  with  this 
legend  round  the  margin:  Invenit  Hirundo  nidum 
Jefiovu  altaria  lua;'''  and  below  the  altar:  "  Deticios 
Ephratanses.) —  Chronicon  Ephratense,  Enlialtend  den 


Lebens-Lauf  des  ehrwuerdigen  Vutcrs  in  Christo  Fbied- 
SAM  GoTTnECHT,  &c.  &c.    Zusameo  getragen  von  Br. 
Lamech  und  Agkippa,  1786  pp.  250  large  quarto. 
Music  was  much  cultivated;  Beissel  was  a  first  rate 
I  musician  and  composer.    In  composing  sacred  music  he 
took  his  style  from  the  music  of  nature,  and  the  whole 
comprising  several  large  volumes  are  founded  on  the 
tones  of  the  iEolian  harp — the  singing  is  the  .Eolian 
harp  harmonized.    It  is  very  peculiar  in  its  style  and 
concords,  and  in  its  execution.    The  tones  issuing  from 
the  choir  imitate  very  soft  instrumental  music;  convey- 
ing a  softness  and  devotion  almost  superhuman  to  the 
auditor.     Their  music  is  set  in  four,  six,  and  eight 
p'irts.    All  the  parts  save  the  bass  are  lead  and  sung 
exclusively  by  females,  the  men  being  confined  to  the 
bass,  which  is  set  in  two  parts,  the  high  and  low  bass — 
the  latter  resembling  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ,  and 
the  first,  in  combination  with  one  of  the  female  parts, 
is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  concert  horn.  The 
vvliole  is  sung  on  the  falsetto  voice,  the  singers  scarcely 
opening  their  mouths,  or  moving  their  lips,  which 
throws  the  voice  up  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  not  high, 
and  the  tones,  which  seem  to  be  more  than  human,  at 
least  so  far  from  common  church  singing  appear  to  be 
entering  from  above,  and  hovering  over  the  heads  of 
the  assembly.    Their  singing  so  charmed  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  sent  to  visit  the  society  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  after  the  French  war,  that  they  re- 
quested a  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  Royal  family  in  Eng- 
land; which  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  which 
I  understand  is  still  preserved  in  the  National  Library. 
About  twelve  months  afterwards  a  box  was  received  of 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  two  or  two  and  an  half 
wide,  containing  a  present  in  return.    M'hat  the  pre- 
sent was  is  not  now  certainly  known — none  having  seen 
it  but  FniEBSAM  and  Jaebez,  who  was  then  Prior,  and 
into  whose  care  it  was  consigned.     It  was  buried 
secretly  by  him,  with  the  advice  of  Beissel.    It  is  sup- 
posed by  a  hint  given  by  Jaefez,  that  it  was  images  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  in  full  costume,  or  images  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  Mary;  supposing, 
as  manv  in  this  country  have  erroneously  thought,  that 
the  people  of  Ephrata  possess  many  of  the  Catholic 
principles,  and  feelings.    The  King,  at  whose  instance 
they  were  sent,  was  a  German,  and  we  may  presume 
that  he  considered  that  they  retained  the  same  views  as 
the  monastic  institutions  of  Europe.    They  have  nearly 
a  thousand  pieces  of  music,  a  piece  being  composed  for 
every  hymn-  This  music  is  lost,  entirely  now.  at  Ephra- 
ta—not  the  music  books,  but  the  style  ol  singing:  they 
never  attempt  it  any  more.    It  is,  however,  still  pre- 
served and  finely  executed,  though  in  a  faint  degree, 
at  Snowhill,  near  the  Antietam  creek,  in  Franklin 
county,  of  this  State;  where  there  is  a  branch  of  the 
society,  and  which  is  now  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists.    They  greatly  outnumber 
the  people  at  Ephrata,  and  are  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. There  they  keep  up  the  institution  as  originally 
established  at  Ephrata,  and  are  growing  rapidly.  Their 
singing,  which  is  weak  in  comparison  wilh  the  old 
Ephraca  choir,  and  may  be  likened  to  the  performance 
of  an  overture  by  a  musical  box,  with  its  execution  by 
a  full  orchestra  in  the  opera  house,  is  so  peculiar  and 
affecting  that  when  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
I  heard  it  once  at  Ephrata,  in  my  very  young  days, 
when  several  of  the  old  choir  were  still  living,  and  the 
Antietam  choir  had  met  with  them.    And  some  years 
since  I  sojourned  in  the  neighborhood  of  Snowhill  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  where  I  had  a  fine  opportunity 
,of  hearing  it  frequently  and  judging  of  its  excellence. 
On  each  returning  Friday  evening,  the  commencement 
of  the  Sabbath,  I'regularly  mounted  my  horse  and  rode 
to  that  place,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  lingered 
about  the  grove  in  front  of  the  building,  during  the 
evening  exercises,  charmed  to  enchantment.    It  w;.s  in 
my  gay  days,  when  the  fashion  and  ambition  of  the 
world  possessed  my  whole  breast,  but  there  was  such 
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a  sublimity  and  devotion  in  their  music,  that  I  repaired 
with  the  greatest  punctuality  to  this  place,  to  drink  in 
those  mellifluous  tones,  which  transported  my  spirit  for 
the  time,  to  regions  of  unalloyed  bliss — tones  which  1 
never  before  nor  since  heard  on  earth,  though  I  have 
frequented  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  It:.lian 
opera — that  is  music  for  the  ear — the  music  of  Beisskl 
is  music  for  the  soul — music  that  affords  more  than 
natural  gratification.  It  was,  always,  a  delightful  hour 
to  me,  enhanced  by  the  situation  of  the  Cloister,  which 
is  in  a  lonely  vale  just  beyond  the  South  Mountain. — 
During  the  week  I  longed  for  the  return  of  that  even- 
ing, and  on  the  succeeding  morning  was  again  irresisti- 
bly led  to  take  the  same  ride,  (if  I  did  not  let  it  be 
known  in  the  evening  that  I  was  on  tiie  ground,  for 
whenever  it  was  discovered,  I  was  invited  and  kept 
the  night  in  the  Cloister) — to  attend  morning  service, 
at  which  time  I  always  entered  the  room,  as  there  was 
then  preaching;  but  as  often  as  I  entered  1  became 
ashamed  of  myself,  for  scarcely  had  these  strains  of 
celestial  melody  touched  my  ear,  than  I  was  bathed  in 
tears — anable  to  suppress  them,  they  continued  to 
cover  my  face  during  the  service;  nor  in  spite  of  my 
morlification  could  I  keep  away.  They  were  not  tears 
of  penitence,  for  my  heart  was  not  subdued  to  the 
LoHD,  but  tears  of  ecstatic  rapture,  giving  a  foretaste  ! 
of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

I  have  spoken  of  fc'phrata  as  it  was,  not  as  it  is.  True, 
old  Ephrata  still  stands— its  weather-beaten  walls, 
some  of  which  are  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  old, 
and  crumbling  to  pieces,  rendering  it  more  interesting 
from  its  antiquity.  Many  traces  of  the  olden  time  re- 
main, but  its  life  has  departed.  There  are,  however, 
many  delightful  associations  connected  with  its  moulder- 
ing walls,  and  hke  some  of  the  dilapidated  castles, 
which  are  apparently  falling  to  the  g.iound,  deserted, 
and  given  to  the  rooks  and  owls,  yet  it  contains  many 
habitable  and  comfortable  apartments;  and  there  are 
many  who  love  to  linger  in  its  silent  rooms,  and  sensi- 
bly feel,  while  meditating  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
ancient  institution,  the  force  of  the  sentiments  of  Volset: 

Je  vous  salue  ruines  solitaires!  Qui:  tandis  que  votre 
aspect  repousse  d'un  secret  effroi  les  regards  du  vul- 
gaire,  mon  co=ur  trouve  a  vous  contempler  le  charme 
(les  sentiments  profonds  et  des  haules  pensees." 
There  is  still  a  small  band  who  retain  the  principles, 
and  meet  together  regidarly  to  worship,  on  the  evening 
and  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath;  but  they  are  a  flock 
without  a  shepherd — they  have  the  forms  but  not  the 
spirit,  nor  the  zeal  of  their  predecessors.  The  ancient 
community  have  been  called  '^Zealots."  Zeal  is,  cer- 
tainly, better  than  indifference,  and  enthusiasm  better 
than  deadness.  Zeal  is  the  life  of  Christianity,  and  it 
is  an  honor  to  a  denomination  to  be  designated  by  a 
title,  even  if  it  be  in  ridicule,  which  imports  their  acti- 
vity and  faithfulness.  The  people  of  Ephrata  now  lack 
that  desirable  quality  for  which  those  of  old  are  stigma- 
tized; fur  that  zeal  would  be  an  honor  to  them  should 
they  merit  it.  Ephrata  would  be  a  paradise,  as  it  was 
in  former  days,  were  the  people  now  here,  such  zealots 
as  they  have  descended  from.  They  now  partake  more 
of  the  cold  Christianity  of  the  world.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  they  were  ranters  or  made  a 
noise  and  display  of  their  zeal.  It  was  a  quiet,  all- 
absorbing  z>-al,  in  which  the  world  and  all  its  vanities 
were  sacrificed  to  pure  and  constant  devotion— they 
were  living  and  moving  in  this  world,  performing  dili- 
gently all  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  them  here,  but 
their  spirits,  and  all  their  conversation,  was  centered  in 
heaven.  Of  them,  who  were  derided  with  the  epithet 
oi  Zealots,"  Mr.  Winchester,  speaking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ephrata,  in  his  Dialogues,  says:  "  I  remember 
the  Rev.  Morsak  Edwards,  formerly  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  once  said  to  me:  '  Gon 
will  always  have  a  visible  people  on  earth,  and  these  (the 
Socie'y  of  Ephrata)  are  his  people  at  present,  above  any 
other  tn  the  world,'" — Mr.  Winchester  says  further: 


"  They  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances 
of  the  Lord  blamelc-s,  both  in  public  and  private- — 
I  hey  bring  up  their  children,  (now  speaking  of  the 
married  members,)  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  no  noise,  rudeness,  shameless  mirth,  loud  laugh, 
ter,  is  heard  within  their  doors.  The  law  of  kindness 
is  in  their  mouths;  no  sourness  or  moroseness  disgraces 
their  religion,  and  whatsoever  they  believe  their 
Saviour  commands  they  practice,  without  inquiring, 
or  regarding  what  others  do.  They  read  much;  they 
sing  and  pray  much;  they  are  constant  attendants  upon 
the  worship  of  God;  their  dwelling  houses  are  all  houses 
of  prayer." 

There  are  several  single  sisters  remaining  in  the  Con- 
vent, (one  of  whom  has  been  there  forty  six  years,  and 
another  lives  in  a  cott.age,  solitary  life,  sixty  years,)  but 
another  government  now  exists.  In  former  days  tha 
whole  property  and  income  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  but  now,  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  state  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of 
the  single  members  then  remaining,  the  property  is  in- 
vested in  all  the  members,  single  and  married.  Since 
then  the  sisters  in  the  Convent  are  not  supported  out  of 
the  common  stock  and  their  common  labour,  but  each 
has  house  room,  which  all  the  married  mei^ibers  are 
entitled  to,  who  require  it,  as  well  as  fire  wood,  finur, 
and  milk,  from  the  society,  who  still  possess  the  farm, 
140  acres,  and  a  grist  mill,  and  a  saw  mill,  and  their 
labor  they  apply  to  their  own  use,  or  dispose  of  it  as 
they  see  proper. 

This  institution  has  suffered  the  fate  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  old  countries,  from  the  mutations  of  time 
and  the  natural  consequences  of  the  advancement  of 
general  improvement;  and  especially  from  incessant 
internal  opposition  and  persecution  with  which  it  had 
to  contend.  Its  indomitable  persecutors  have  been 
removed  to  the  land  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  Society  is  just  escaping  from  heavy 
embarrassments,  which  they  incurred  in  defending 
themselves  from  the  aggressions  and  impositions  of 
their  avaricious  neighbors,  and  who  kept  them  in  tur- 
moil and  perplexing  contention,  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  It  is  again  looking  up,  and  under  the  new  reg- 
ulations of  the  present  Charter,  is  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  still  in  usefulness.  Had 
ihey  a  shepherd  to  feed  them  with  the  bread  of  life, 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  it  becoming  a  renewed  and 
vigorous  body,  but  from  their  repugnance  to  support 
a  salaried  minister,  they  have  to  wait  in  patience  un- 
til the  Lord,  in  his  good  pleasure,  raise  up  one  among 
themselves. 

As  early  as  1758,  there  was  a  branch  of  this  Society 
established  at  the  Bermudian  creek,  in  York  county, 
about  15  miles  from  the  town  of  York;  some  of  the 
members  of  which  still  remain,  though  they  have  been 
without  preaching  many  years.  Another  was  establish- 
ed in  1763,  in  Bedford  county,  which  still  flourish,  and 
many  members  of  the  present  Society  are  scattered 
through  the  counties  of  the  interior  of  the  State;  so 
that  the  truth  which  was  left  has  not  become  extinct, 
but  is  still  extending,  which  is  particularly  the  case  at 
Snowhill;  and  hope  is  still  entertained,  that  the  little  one 
may  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  great  na- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Report  of  Bekjamijt  Wright,  Esa-,  Civil  Eniiineer, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  survey  the  route 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road. 

To  John  A.  Dix,  Esquire, 

Secretary  of  State: 

Sir:— His  Excellency  the  Governor  having  been 
pleased  to  appoint  me  to  execute  the  survey,  and  make 
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an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  rail  road  from  "at  or 
near  the  City  of  New  York  to  Lake  Erie"  under  the  act 
of  May  6th  1S34,  which  said  act;  requires  me  to  file  the 
report,  maps,  profiles  and  eslimates  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State:  — 

In  conformily  to  said  act  T  now  present  mjr  report, 
maps,  profiles,  &c  ,  to  be  filed  in  jour  office, as  the 
law  directs,  and  beg  leave  and  thereby 

TO  REPORT: 

That  in  undertaking  the  important  responsible  duty 
of  surveying  the  route  of  a  rad  way  communication 
from  the  Hudson  river,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
Lake  Erie,  I  deemed  it  essential  to  keep  in  view  the 
great  public  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  pro- 
posed work.  It  was  obvious  that  the  road  was  to  be 
constructed,  not  only  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  immedijtely  adjacent  to  the 
route,  but  also  in  oider  to  furnish  ihe  means  of  a  regu- 
lar, rapid  and  uninterrupted  intercourse,  at  nearly  ail 
seasons  of  the  y^ar,  between  ihe  city  of  New  York  and 
the  extensive  and  populous  communities  upon  the 
Western  Lakes  and  waters. 

The  vast  and  acknowledged  benefits  which  had  been 
experienced  througliout  a  great  part  of  the  Slate,  and 
especially  by  its  commerciul  emporium,  from  the  con 
struction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  well  in  the  increase  of 
population  and  wealth,  asjn  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  the  augmented  value  of  lands,  and  the  rapid 
and  unexampled  growth  and  creation  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  along  tlie  route,  had  plainly  proved  that 
a  thoroughfare  running  through  the  southern  tier  of 
counties,  and  properly  suited  to  their  topographical 
character  coulJ  not  fail  to  impart  similar  advantages  to 
that  important  and  valuable  section  of  the  country, 
while  the  pressing  necessity  of  establishing  a  channel 
of  communication  within  this  State  which  should  be 
open  during  nearly,  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  winter 
months,  and  thereby  remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by 
its  high  northern  latitude,  had  not  only  been  felt  sensi- 
bly by  the  inhabitants  of  ih.e  metropolis,  but  had  excite 
ed  public  attention  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
fertile  and  extensive  regions  upon  the  upper  Lakes, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  long  line  of  counties  in  our  own  State,  through 
which  tiie  road  would  pass,  favored  as  they  are  with  a 
healthful  climate  and  an  enterprising  population,  and 
abounding  in  natural  resources  which  the  proposed 
work  could  not  fail  to  devtdope,  also  possessed  an  ad- 
ditional importance  in  their  peculiar  topography,  being 
intersected  in  numerous  directions  by  imijortant  streams, 
leading  into  that  section  of  the  country  from  other  parts 
of  the  stale,  and  thereby  furnishing  striking  facilities 
for  connecting  tlie  proposed  road  with  lateral  branches, 
capable  of  accominodali[)g  large  masses  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Keeping  therefore  steadily  in  mind  these  general 
considerations,  I  deemed  it  an  incumbent  duty  in  select- 
ing the  line  of  location  for  the  proposed  road,  to  obtain 
a  route  which  as  far  as  should  be  practicable  might  com- 
bine: 

1st.  Reasonable  economy  in  its  construction. 

2d.  Rapidity  and  regularity  of  communication  for 
passengers,  light  merchandise  of  value,  and  the  public 
mail. 

3d.  Cheapness  of  transportation  for  bulky  commo- 
dities. 

4th.  Facilities  of  connection  with  lateral  branches. 

5th.  The  general  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
along  the  route. 

And  I  considered  it  also  necessary  to  take  into  view, 
not  only  the  present,  but  the  prospective  advantages 
of  the  route,  and  to  arrange  the  graduation  of  the  whole 
work,  in  reference  to  such  further  additions  and  im- 


provements as  might  hereafter  become  necessary  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  great  increase  of  trade  and 
transportation. 

Being  guided  by  these  general  outlines,  I  commenc- 
ed the  survey  of  the  roiue  on  the  23d  of  May  last,  un- 
der the  appointment  which  I  received  from  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

The  work  was  divided,  into  two  grand  divisions:  of 
which  the  Eastern  extending  from  tlie  Hudson  river  to 
Binghampton,  was  under  the  direction  of  James 
Seymour,  and  the  Western  from  Binghampton  to  Lake 
Erie,  was  placed  under  Charles  Ellet,  jr.,  both 
acting  as  my  assistants  and  subject  to  my  supervi- 
sion. 

Those  gentlemen  with  my  advice  and  approbation, 
each  had  sometimes  two,  and  often  three  and  four 
parties  employed  in  explorations  through  the  season. — 
From  each  of  them  I  have  received  separate  reports, 
with  their  vi';ws  of  plans  and  description  of  country 
through  which  each  had  passed. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  surveys  thus 
committed  to  their  care,  have  been  executed  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  and  I  refer  to  their  reports  and 
estimates  of  quantities,  as  exhibiting  the  industry 
and  skill  with  which  their  duties  have  been  dis- 
charged. 

I  have  personally  inspected  the  lines  surveyed  nearly 
their  whole  length,  and  have  particularly  considered 
and  examined  every  part  of  the  route,  at  which 
there  could  be  any  reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty, 
and  we  have  fully  advised  and  compared  opinions, 
as  to  all  prices  estimated  for  the  graduation  of  the 
work. 

It  is  possible,  and  I  may  say  probable,  that  the 
shortness  of  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  so  long 
a  line  of  survey,  in  some  instances  not  noticed  by  me, 
may  have  prevented  our  ascertaining  the  very  best 
and  cheapest  route,  of  which  some  portions  of  the 
country  may  have  been  capable;  but  I  have  become 
perfectly  satisfied  from  the  lines  already  run,  and 
minutely  measured,  that  a  feasible  route  has  been 
obtained,  free  from  formidable  difficulties,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  completed  with  economy  and  des- 
patch, 

A  more  minute  and  careful  exploration  over  some 
particular  parts  of  the  country,  will  enable  the  engineer 
to  adopt  very  considerable  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  many  points,  both  as  to  graduation,  and  also 
the  cost  of  the  work. 

7he  great  object  of  securing  rapidity  and  regulari- 
ty of  communication  between  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Lake,  being  one  of  paramount  impoitance,  I 
have  studiously  sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  stationary 
steam  power  on  inclined  planes,  as  being  productive  of 
delay,  danger,  expense  and  difficulty;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, have  been  so  successful,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  single  plane  near  Lake  Erie,  I  have  brought  the 
whole  line  within  the  power  of  Locomotive  Engines, 
drawing  passenger  cars,  light  merchandise,  and  the 
public  mail. 

The  steepest  acclivity  encountered  on  the  whole 
line,  with  the  exception  beforementioned,  will  be  only 
one  hundred  feet  per  mile;  and  having  been  Turnished 
with  satisfactory  evidence  that  by  recent  improvements 
in  the  locomotive  steam  enguies,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  they  have  been  enabled  to  ascend  an 
acclivity  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  to  the 
mile,  drawing  between  five  and  ten  tons  weight,  I  rely 
upon  that  fact  in  stating,  that  locomotive  steam  engines 
may  be  advantageously  used  on  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  head  of  the 
plane  near  Lake  Erie:  that  they  will  be  able  to  pass  its 
steepest  grades,  drawing  at  least  70  or  80  passengers, 
with  their  baggage;  while  upon  at  least  nine  tenths  of 
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the  whole  route,  they  will  be  able  to  propel  very  great 
burthens  at  a  great  rate  of  speed. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  these  easy  grades  of 
acclivity,  I  have  been  compelled  to  pursue,  by  a  ser- 
pentine line,  the  valleys  of  streams,  and  thereby  to 
lengthen  very  considerably,  the  linear  extent  of  the 
route. 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is  undulating,  and 
marked  by  bold  and  prominent  features;  but  neverthe- 
less, it  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  their 
branches,  wh  ch  have  a  gentle  descent,  and  fortunately 
pursue  the  general  direction  necessary  for  the  route,  in 
much  of  the  distance. 

It  is  this  all  important  and  cardinal  feature  in  the  to- 
pography of  the  country,  and  the  facilities  wh.ch  (he 
valleys  of  those  streams  thus  present,  for  obtaining  gen- 
tle ascents  and  descents,  and  moderate  graduation, 
which  will  explain  the  reason  why  I  have  been  able  to 
find  a  cheap  and  easy  route,  without  the  aid  of  stationa- 
ry steam  power,  through  portions  of  the  state  which, 
to  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller,  crossing,  as  he  does, 
the  numerous  hills  which  are  traversed  by  the  ordina- 
ry stage  roads,  would  seem  to  present  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed 
work. 

An  examination  of  the  plans  and  profiles  returned 
With  this  report,  will  show  that  the  route  instead  of 
passing  directly  over,  goes  around  the  hills;  and  that 
It  has  not  been  necessary  to  surmount  any  considera- 
ble acclivities,  except  in  three  or  four  instances,  in 
which  the  line  crosses  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
great  valleys  into  which  the  route  is  topogrnphicallv 
divided.  «-  o   r  j 

It  is  true,  that  the  departure  from  a  straight  line 
thus  occasioned  by  following  the  winding  of  the  water 
courses,  has  considerably  lengthened  the  whole  route 
between  New  York  and  Lake  Erie— But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  great  rapidity  of  transportation,  and  cheap- 
ness of  construction  have  been  thereby  secured,  and  a 
greater  portion  of  country  accommodated;  that  the 
conformation  of  the  country  wholly  forbade  the  adop- 
tion of  any  other  route,  more  direct,  without  enormous 
expense;  and  that  the  circuity  of  route  will  be  compa- 
ratively less  than  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  its 
deviation  from  a  direct  line  will  not  be  regarded  as  a 
formidable  obstacle  or  objection. 

The  natural  boundaries  of  the  valleys,  which  are  pur- 
sued by  the  route,  will  serve  to  subdivide  it  into  six 
grand  divisions,  to  wit; 

The  First  or  Hudson  River  Division,  extending  sev 
enty-three  and  a  half  miles  from  a  point  in  the  Hudson 
river,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall  of  New 
York,  to  a  point  in  the  Deer  Park  Gap,  of  the 
Shawangunk  Mountain,  dividing  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Hudson  from  those  flowing  into  the  Dela- 
ware. 

The  Second  or  Delaware  Division,  extending  from  the 
point  last  mentioned  through  the  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  its  tributaries  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles, 
to  a  summit  twelve  miles  N.  W.  of  the  village  of  Depo' 
sit,  in  Delaware  county,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  De- 
laware from  those  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Third  or  Susquehanna  Division,  extending  from 
the  point  l*st  meniioned  through  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  its  tributaries  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  and  a  half  miles,  to  a  summit  thirteen  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  village  of  Hornellsville,  in  the  county  of  Steuben, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  from  those  of 
the  Genesee. 

The  Fourth  or  Genesee  Division,  extending  from 
the  point  last  mentioned  across  the  valley  of  the  Genes- 
see  thirty-seven  miles,  to  a  summit  three  miles  E.  of 
the  village  of  Cuba,  in  Allegheny  county. 

The  Fifth  or  Allegheny  Division,  extending  along  the 
valley  of  the  Allegheny  and  its  tpibuiaries  eighty, 
three  miles  to  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane,  dis- 
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tant  four  or  five  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  on  a  straight 
line. 

The  Sixth  or  Lake  Erie  Division,  embracing  the 
short  and  rapid  Descent  to  the  Lake,  including  the 
inclined  plane  and  the  two  branches,  one  to  Port- 
land, nine  miles,  and  one  to  Dunkirk,  eight  and  a  half 
miles. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  an  inspection  of  the  profiles, 
that  the  only  points  where  the  rates  of  ascent  exceed 
60  feet  per  mile,  will  be  found  on  the  summits  above 
specified,  as  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  sis  Grand 
Divisions  of  the  route.  The  acclivities  in  passing  these 
summits  are  respectively  as  follows: 

One  grade  of  100  feet  to  the  mile,  in  passing  from 
the  Hudson  River  Division,  down  the  west  side  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountain  into  the  Delaware  Divi- 
sion. 

One  of  70  feet,  and  one  of  61  feet  to  the  mile,  in 
passing  from  the  Delaware  Division  to  the  Susquehan- 
na Division. 

One  of  70  feet  and  one  of  65  feet  to  the  mile,  in 
crossing  the  ridge,  between  the  Susquehanna  and  its 
tributary  the  Chenango  River. 

And  one  of  72  feet  to  the  mile,  in  passing  from  the 
Susquehanna  Division  to  the  Genesee  Division. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  ascents  and  descents 
above  specified,  may  readily  be  surmounted  by  locomo-  . 
tive  engines  c^ra«-ing  passenger  cars,  light  merchandise 
and  the  mail.  But  in  order  to  aid  the  passage  of  bur- 
den cars,  heavily  loaded,  it  will  be  necessary  lo  station 
at  the  several  points  above  specified,  either  auxiliary 
locomotive  engines,  as  is  practised  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  rail  road,  or  an  increase  of  animal  power, 
as  is  used  in  passing  the  Parr  Ridge  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road.  That  this  can  be  effected  without  any 
material  interruption  or  inconvenience,  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  western  slope  of  the 
Parr  Ridge,  on  the  last  mentioned  road,  has  an  ascent 
of  no  less  than  253  feet  to  the  mile,  an  acclivity  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  the  steepest  grade  on  the  propos- 
ed route,  but  that  it  is  nevertheless  surmounted  at  all 
times  by  burthen  cars  heavily  loaded,  aided  only  by  an 
increase  of  animal  power. 

It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  heavy  tonnage  passing  on  this  road,  will 
descend  eastward  toward  tide  water.  The  elevation 
of  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  near  Lake  Erie,  being 
1303  feet  above  the  Hudson  river,  the  products  of  the 
western  country  passing  eastward,  will  necessarily  de- 
scend 1303  feet  more  than  they  will  ascend,  and  their 
passage  will  consequently  be  aided  to  that  extent  by 
their  own  gravitation. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  the  great  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  agricultural  products  of  the  interior,  and  the 
necessity  of  expediting  their  passage  to  market,  may 
render  it  expedient  and  economical  to  adopt  additional 
tracks  with  a  compound  moving  power  and  grades  re- 
duced in  all  cases  to  30  feet  per  mile,  with  stationary 
engines,  operating  on  inclined  planes,  and  located  at 
intermediate  points  along  the  road.  In  that  event,  the 
entire  change  might  be  eflTected  along  the  whole  line, 
without  altering  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the 
road.  ' 

And  although  I  do  not  believe  that  this  change  will 
ever  be  made  or  become  necessary,  except  in  the  event 
of  so  great  an  increase  of  trade  as  to  make  steady  uni- 
form power  the  best,  in  which  case  I  believe  that  sta- 
tionary power  applied  on  the  present  grades  would  be 
found  best,  and  used  as  Messrs.  Walker  and  Rastrick 
proposed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  as 
reciprocating  power— I  have  thought  it  proper  to  state 
how  far  it  would  affect  the  graduation  of  the  road  to 
substitute  planes  and  stationary  power,  and  grades  in 
other  places  of  30  feet  per  mile. 

The  chattfe  of  plan  last  mentioned  would  only  apply 
to  burtheir  cars  in  any  event,  as  passenger  cars  would 
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be  1  able  to  less  danger,  interruption  an  l  delay,  by 
u>iiiig  t'.ie  locomntives  or  extra  animal  power  to  sur- 
mount the  dividing  rdges. 

In  maklni,'  (he  survey  and  location,  I  have  had  lines 
of  exploration  made  on  various  parts  of  the  route,  in 
two  or  three  difFcreul  d'rections,  and  mr.re  particularly 
near  the  Hudson  River,  where  foiu'  different  routes  to 
several  bindings  were  examined,  and  are  all  represented 
on  the  maps  and  profiles  herewltli  returned;  and  if  the 
funds  had  iiekl  out  to  accomplish  some  further  exami- 
natiiins  in  Uocltland  county,  and  time  had  perinittcd,  ! 
shnul i  have  piu'sued  still  another  line  from  a  point  on 
map  No.  1>  marked  Z,  and  followed  on  the  northern 
and  eastwsrdly  side  of  the  Ilackensack  Ulver,  in  the 
directii  n  of  the  dotted  line,  so  as  to  join  the  line  which 
run'- to  the  river  at  I'appan.  Such  a  line  ought  to  be 
explored  before  the  final  location  of  the  Road  through 
Rockland  county. 

Another  part  of  the  line  in  Orange  county  ought  also 
to        noticed,  as  deser\ing  of  further  examinaiion, 
which  is  exhibited  on  maps  Nos.  3  and  4.  _  A  .strong 
and  ardent  desire  to  accommodate  by  passing  in  the 
i.r.mediate  vicinity  of  so  important  a  town  as  Goshen, 
and  former  examinations  for  a  rail  road  having  produc- 
ed impressions  f  >vourable  to  tliat  route,  I  had  suppos- 
ed it  would  prove  the  best  ground,  and  theref  i-e  spent 
our  L.bours  upon  it;  and  it  was  n-'t  until  it  was  too  late, 
tliat  we  observed  the  formation  of  the  country  from  near 
Chester  through  by  Florida  and  the  piacticabihty  of 
pas.sing  the  W.  11  Kill  near  Pellet's  IsLnd,  and  joining 
the  present  lif.e  from  six  or  seven  miles  vfe-t  <f  Wall 
Kill,  that  we  suppo'-ed  we  could  change  fi  om  the  route 
Bear  Goslicn.    This  route  requires  i.n  instrumental  ex- 
amin  foil,  but  unless  it  prwvt  greatly  supi;rinr_  to  that 
by  Goshen  as  now  returned,  the  accomniod.ition  of  so 
inipoi  tant  a  town  ouglit  to  give  it  the  picferenc--.  The 
routes  between  the  Wali  Kill  and  Shawangunk  moun- 
tain are  exhibited  on  tlie  map  and  profiKs,  ai  d  a  final 
location  on  this  part  is  intimately  connec'ed  with  the 
suggestion  about  the  Florida  route. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  upon  the  top  of  the  !)eer- 
Pa'k  Cap,  [which  is  a  deep  depression  of  the  Shawan- 
gunk Mountain,)  about  50  feet  at  the  highest  point.— 
This  is  done  in  Older  to  reduce  the  grade  upon  each 
sirte,  and  particularly  en  the  w  est  side,  to  1(  0  feet  per 
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mile.  The  east  side  can  be  easily  reduced  to  a 
of  60  feet,  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
less. 

I  have  looked  at  this  point,  and  given  it  conside  rable 
thought,  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  present 
plan,  in  reference  to  future  improvements,  when  the 
great  increase  of  biisiness  on  this  road  will  demand 
every  facility  that  the  n:  ture  of  the  country  will  permit; 
and  it  has  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  be- 
fore the  lap'-e  of  twenty  years  after  the  completion  of 
ihe  road,  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  through  the  mountain, 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  whereby  its 
elevation  would  be  so  reduced,  as  to  peimit  a  grade  of 
probably  75  to  80  feet,  on  the  west  side,  and  about 
30  on  the  east.    As  the  acclivity  of  one  hundred  feet 
to  the  mile  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  is  tlie 
steepest  grade  encountered  on  the  road,  it  lias  also  ap- 
peared to  n  e  to  be  well  worthy  of  observation,  how  far 
this  ascent  could  be  relieved,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
inc'ined  plane  with  a  stationnry  engine,  believing,  that 
if  it  is  admis  ible  on  any  intermediate  point  in  the  route, 
it  might  be  employed  at  this  point,  for  the  relief  of  the 
burthen  cars,  to  great  ad\antage.    The  idea  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  stationary  engine  will,  h  'wever,  be  mat 
-ters  of  s'.ibsequent  inquiry,  at  some  future  time,  and 
are  now  referred  to,  only  as  parts  of  an  ultimate  plan, 
proper  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  ti  e  j>ermanent  location 
of  the  route. 

'I"he  line  located,  then  foUov  sfrom  the  Shawangunk 
moun'ain,  by  «high  embankment  acro'-s  the  vilhy  of 
B'tsher'b  Hill,  and  then  crosses  the  Uclawaie  !<nd  Hud- 
son Canal  without  difficulty,  aiidsoun  enttrs  the  valie 


of  the  iKevernnk  river,  which  it  follows  to  the  mouth 
ofabranch  of  this  river,  called  the  Sheldrake,  and  up 
that  to  its  source:  thence  crossing  the  heads  oi  the  se- 
veral brand  e>-  of  the  Mongaup,  it  reaches  the 
head  of  the  Callicoon,  (a  branch  of  the  Delaware,) 
which  it  follows  to  its  junction  with  the  latter  river. 

An  examination  of  the  ground  plans  will  show,  that  a 
route  has  also  been  surveyed  down  the  Popackton,  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  there  are  also  ex- 
hi  ed  and  marked  several  other  routes'thn  U:,'h  Sullivan 
County,  which  have  been  examined,  and  regular  sur- 
veys carried  over  them,  and  profih  s  made  of  some. 

'I  he  route  passing  near  Monticello,  which  is  the 
county  town  of  Sullivan  county,  would  on  that  account 
deserve  a  prefen  nee,  if  the  facilities  and  advantages 
are  nearly  equal  as  to  other  points,  such  as  grade  and 
cheapness  of  construction;  and  although  our  surveys, 
as  we  made  them,  did  not  show  as  favorable  a  line  by 
Monticello  as  by  the  other  route,  I  think  a  further  and 
more  critical  examination  shou'd  be  made  through  thii 
district  of  country,  to  find  a  more  favorable  route  than 
we  have  yet  seen;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  we 
should,  l-ihink,  shorten  the  route  some  miles,  and  ob- 
tain the  advantage  of  carrying  it  through  a  more  popu- 
lous and  se'tied  country. 

A'though  the  route  marked  out  on  the  plan  as  follow-  , 
ing  up  the  eastern  or  Popackton  branch,  and  then  the 
Beaver  Kill  and  WiHiv\emach  and  Little  Beaver,  has 
been  regularly  surveyed,  and  profiles  of  it  returned,  I 
however  consider  the  loute  by  the  Callicoon  to  be  so 
far  preferable  tliat  I  have  not  required  my  assistant  to 
give  me  quantities  on  this  route,  and  have  not  of  course 
estimated  it,  but  it  can  be  done  hereafter  if  necessary 
or  useful. 

In  carryinc  the  route  of  the  rail  road  through  the 
heart  of  Sullivan  conntv,  and  thereby  giving  great  and 
permanent  advuntages  to  a  large  district  of  country,  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  considerable  population,  I  will 
make  this  passing  remark,  tht.t  by  passing  down  the 
valley  of  the  Neversink  from  the  font  of  the  Shawan- 
gunk mountain,  uulil  I  reached  the  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware river,  and  then  pissing  up  the  I)ela»  are  to  lha 
month  of  the  C  dlicoon,  I  might  h  ive  found  a  route  of 
mucli  e  isier  grade,  and  vvhirh  would  not  average  over 
fifteen  feet  to  the  mile.    Hut  to  that  plan  there  are, 
in  my  m'nd,  ser'ous  objections.    1st.  It  would  be  a 
more  exp  nsive  line  to  grade,  on  account  of  its  passing 
along  steep  side  hills,  and  heavy  ledges  of  rocks,  re- 
qnirini;  expensive  rock  excavation-    2d.  It  would  not 
accommodate  or  be  very  U'^eful  to  Sullivan  county,  as 
the  country  along  t!ie  bank  of  the  Delaware  is  not  ge- 
nerally favorable  to  cultivation.    3d    It  might  come 
into  collision  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
ant!  perhaps  divert  some  of  its  legitimate  and  fair  busi- 
ness; and  in  its  construction  it  might  in'erfere  with  and 
iniure  that  important  and  very  U'^eful  work, for  the  exe- 
cution of  wh'ch,  its  enterprising  proprietors  deserve  to 
he  gr  tcfully  considered. 

The  line  then  passes  up  the  Delaware  from  the  Cal- 
ficonn  to  the  village  of  Deposit,  from  which  a  lateral 
road  may  easily  be  extended  into  the  heart  of  Delaware 
county.  The'route  then  crosses  by  a  bridge  the  main 
oriMohawk  branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  thence  follows 
up  the  Oqu  'go  Creek  to  its  source,  on  the  route  to- 
wards B'  ttsbiu'g,  from  thence  it  descends  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  passing  that  river  near  Ninevah,  follows 
up  the  valley  of  BeMen  Brook  to  its  source,  and  then 
tiiking  the  head  waters  of  Page  Brook,  follows  that 
down  the  Chenango  to  Binghampton,  or  its  vicinity. 

An  examination  of  the  maps  and  profiles  will  show, 
that  several  routes  have  been  examined  between  the 
Delaware  river  at  Deposit  and  the  Chenango  at 
Binghampton,  and  ih  t  lines  were  run  on  the  most  ta. 
vorable  ground,  on  a  nearly  direct  course  between  De- 
posit and  Windsor  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  between 
Windsor  and  Binghampton  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  Chenango. 
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Both  these  summits,  howevei',  proved  to  be  consid- 
erably higher  than  those  on  the  route  chosen; and  they 
cannot  be  overciime  but  by  stationary  steam  power. — 
For  a  more  particular  descripti  m  in  detail,  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  I  l  e  cr  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Sey- 
moui-,  and  will  oidy  add, that  after  having  atlen  ively  ex- 
amhied  these  routes^  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  thatthe 
northern  route  by  Bettsburg' and  by  Ninevth  and  Page 
llrook,  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  route-,  moreover, 
will  possess  a  loc.d  advantage  of  peculiar  value,  in  the 
f.icllilies  it  w  ill  give  to  various  branch  rail  roads  leading 
into  the  populous  and  wealthy  sections  of  the  State, 
along  the  valkys  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna,  the  Una 
dilla,  and  the  Onondaga  branch  of  the  Chenango,  and 
thus  accommodating  the  couniies  of  Otsego,  Chenan- 
go, and  Co.iitlaiidt,  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. 

When  the  line  came'  near  the  mouth  of  Page  Brook, 
on  the  Chen.ingo,  it  became  a  question  to  determine 
which  side  of  the  Chenango  we  should  p.iss  down  to 
near  its  moudi.  A  desire  to  approacli  near,  ami  even 
pass  into  the  growing  and  important  village  of  Bing- 
hamptoji,  delt  rmined  me  to  have  the  survey  made  on 
the  east  side,  but  ascertaining  that  the  Chenango  Ca- 
nal had  not  then  been  finally  located,  I  directed  a  sur- 
vey oij  tlie  west  side  also,  and  to  pass  the  river  near 
the  mouth  of  Page's  brook.  This  part  of  the  line  I  do 
not  Cv  nsider  as  settled,  n/nher  can  it  be  finally  deter- 
mined uniil  ihe  canal  is  nearly  co  npleted;  when  that 
shall  be  dune,  we  tan  see  f  lhi.re  is  a  fair  chance  of 
carrying  our  rail  road  on  the  uppei  side  at  a  reasonable 
expensi.  ;  and  should  ll.is  be  the  case,  a  p  eference 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  east  side  i.f  the  Chenango,  so 
as  to  approach  near  to  Ulngliampton,  and  pass  over  the 
liver  near  the  upper  part  of  that  vlUaije. 

From  the  Chenango  rivei-,  the  route,  in  fallowing 
ilown  the  Susquehanna  Valley  for  about  forty  miles, 
passes  through  the  flouiishlng  vill  ge  ofOv/cg^o,  where 
It  will  become  conntcted  willi  the  steambuat  line  now 
ill  preparation  for  naugatingthe  Susquehanna,  and  also 
with  the  Owego  and  Ithaca  Ra  1  road,  which  will  con 
nect  the  main  line  with  the  im])oi  taut  and  fertile  sec- 
tion of  the  State  adjacent  to  tiie  C -uiga  and  Seneca 
Lakes.  After  descending  for  forty  miles  along-  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquelianna,  we  appioach  n^ar  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  north  of  the  Tioga  liver,  (being  a 
large  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,]  and  pass  up  its  val- 
ley, by  Elmira,  Big  Flats,  and  Painted  Post,  to  the 
forks  of  the  Conhocton  and  the  Canlstco;  and  then,  fol- 
lowing up  the  Canisteo  to  its  source,  we  pass  Hornells- 
ville,  Almond, and  over  tlie  summit  between  the  waters 
falling  into  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Genesee  river. 

Of  nearly  130  miles  on  ti.e  route  between  the  point 
where  we  leave  the  Valley  of  Page  Brook,  and  near 
Almond,  the  grades  are  all  txtremely  easy  and  favora- 
ble, or  can  be  made  so. 

From  near  Almond,  in  going  on  westward,  we  pass 
the  dividing  ridgf,  where,  for  the  present,  we  have 
made  our  grade  line  72  feet  per  mile,  but  which  can 
be  somew  h..t  relieved;  and,  passing  down  Ulke  Creek, 
we  fall  into  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  liver,  and  run 
down  that  a  few  miles,  and  then  up  the  Valley  of  Van 
Campens  Brook,  through  the  vlllagvs  of  Friendship 
and  Cuba,  until  we  take  the  Valley  of  0  1  (^reck;  then 
down  that  to  its  junction  with  Ischua  Creek,  and  down 
the  Valley  of  Olean  Creek  to  the  Allegheny  river. 

Through  this  district,  from  the  summit  between  the 
waters  oi  the  Susquehanna  and  Gen»  see,  and  that  be- 
tween the  water  of  Genesee  and  Alleglieny,  we  have 
some  grades  which  reach  50  feet  per  mile,  as  the  line 
is  now  run;  but  it  is  believed  that  considerable  im- 
provement will  be  made  in  this  part,  on  a  revision  of 
the  line. 

Having  reached  the  Valley  of  the  Allegheny,  we  pass 
down  it  about  26  miles,  over  excellent  ground,  gene- 
rally, to  the  Indian  village.near  the  Cold  Spring  Creek. 


There  leaving  the  Allegheny,  we  pass  up  the  Valley  of 
the  Cold  Spring,  and  over  a  small  swell  of  land,  and 
descend  into  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Coiiewang.-,  a 
branch  of  the  Large  Conewango;  and,  passing  down 
that  stream,  and  the  Large  Conewango,  passing  ihe 
village  of  Randolph,  in  Cattarau..; us  Count}-,  and  the 
villages  of  Waterbnro' and  Kenedyvilte,  m  Chatauqvie 
Couiny,  following-  down  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Cone- 
wango to  the  Casadaga  branch,  and  up  that  to  itsjunc- 
tion'witli  Chatauque  outlet,  we  then  follovv  up  tde  Ca- 
sadaga  Valley  to  Bear  Creek,  and  up  tliat  to  ne  u-Bear 
Lake.  Hereweariive  at  the  dividing  point  between 
the  waters  which  run  southerly  into  the  Allegh-  ny,  i.ud 
those  which  run  northerly  into  Lake  Erie. 

At  this  point  we  are  r,nly  about  five  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  Lake  Erie,  and  740  feet  above  it;  and  here  is 
a  place  where  wc  find  ground  favorable  to  desce,;d  by 
one  plane  5'  6  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a 
half  miles;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  i)lane  u-e  find  i  ur- 
selves  nearly  equl  distant  from  Dnnkirk  and  Portland. 

At  Dunkirk  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  txpeuiled  considerable  money  in  the  construction 
of  a  harbor,  and  are  preparing  to  expend  more.  At 
Portland  there  has  been  no  money  expi'nde  !,  except 
bj  indlvidu  Is.  't  he  Government  of  the  United  Stat  s 
have  had  a  regular  survey  .and  estimate  of  the  cos'  to 
make  a  harbor.  I  have  obtained  plans  of  each  of  th  se 
places,  and  return  copies  of  them  herewith.  It  is  said 
that  the  cost  of  making  a  harbor  upon  the  plan  re- 
ported by  Captain  Maurice,  of  Portland,  would  be 
^40,000. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  maps  and  profiles  returned, that 
a  route  was  surveyed  from  Randolph,  in  the  County  of 
Cattaraugus,  >ip  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Conewango  to 
its  source,  and  then  striking  off  towards  Dunkirk  - 
Tills  route  was  tried  in  order  to  find  a  moi-e  dirtct  and 
shorter  course  to  Dunkirk  or  to  Fayette,  at  the  mouth 
of  Silver  Creek.  This  latter  place  has  claims  for  its 
natural  advantages  for  a  harbor,  and  probably  will  re- 
ceive attention  at  some  future  day. 

In  running  the  hne  to  the  head  of  the  Conewango, 
and  from  the  nee  beginning  to  descend  the  decliviiy  to- 
wards Lake  Erie,  1  v.'as  in  hopes  of  finding  ground  fa- 
vora'di-  for  descending  at  50  or  60  feet  per  mile,  and 
reaching  Dmkirk  by  that  grade,  and  thereby  doing; 
away  tiie  necessity  of  stationary  steam-power  and  in- 
clined planes;  but  I  found  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try so  cut  by  gulfs  and  intersected  by  ridges,  that  I  was 
defeated  in  my  project,  and  abandoned  it.  Tlie  plan 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  further  exploration  before  a 
final  decisio;:. 

I  had  also  lines  of  survey  run  on  each  side  of  Chatau- 
que Lake,  and  thence  to  Portland,  which  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  Mr.  Kllet's  report  to  me;  but  I  have 
not  had  maps  and  profiles  of  them  made. 

In  sel  cting  the  Casadaga  mute,  I  have  considered 
the  advantages  of  its  passii-.g  through  the  centre  of  the 
County  of  Chatauque,  and  approaching  within  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  .lamestown,  at  present  the 
largest  of  all  the  towns  in  this  valuable  county.  Its  ap- 
proximation,  also,  to  the  harbors  of  Portland  and  Dun- 
kirk, tends  to  entitle  it  to  a  preference,  while  the 
strong  probability  that  improvements  will  soon  be  made 
in  the  Allegheny  river  so  as  to  render  it  at  all  times 
navigable  for  steamboats,  and  the  fact  that  it  may  now 
be  navigated  during  a  considerable  period  in  the  spring, 
render  it  desirable  to  contintie  the  route  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, down  the  valley  of  that  stream,  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  direct  communication  between  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio.  And  it 
ought  also  to  be  boriie  in  mind,  that  the  construction  of 
the  road  as  fara>  this  point,  will  go  f^r  to  insure  its  con- 
tinuation through  the  western  states  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  which  event  the  great  western  branch  would 
leave  the  main  hne  near  tne  mou'h  of  the  Casadaga 
creek. 

The  above  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  route,  but 
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for  more  minute  particulars,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
Reports  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Ellet, 
which  are  herewith  presented,  with  the  details  neces- 
sary. 

The  total  amount  of  linear  extent  from  the  Hudson 
river  to  Lake  Erie,  will  be  483  miles,  which  distance 
may  however  be  shortened  from  10  to  15  miles  by  al- 
terations in  the  route,  which  may  be  found  desirable 
upon  a  farther  survey.  The  curves  upon  the  roads  are 
g-rnerally  easy,  none  of  them  having  less  than  500  feet 
radius. 

The  graduation  of  the  rood  has  been  estimated 
throughout,  for  a  double  track.incluriing  embankments 
in  all  cases  of  solid  earth,  and  embracing  all  necessary 
bridges,  viaducts,  and  culverts,  together  with  the  ex- 
penses of  grubbing  and  fencing,  comprehending  in 
fact,  the  whole  cost  of  the  load,  except  that  of  super- 
intending, of  the  damages  (if  any)  to  be  paid  for  the 
land  to  be  taken,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the  expen- 
ses of  graduation,  thus  estimated,  for  the  222^  miles 
between  the  Hudson  river,  and  Binghampton,  will 
amount  to  gl, 551, 982,  being  g6,968  10  100  per  mile; 
and  according  to  the  report  and  estimate  of  Mr-  Ellet, 
the  expense  of  graduation  thus  estimated  for  the  re- 
maining 260i  miles,  will  be  gl,  165,536  00  being 
.g4,478  51-100  per  mile.  Total  graduation  of  the  483 
miles  S2,717,518,  or  @5,626  33-140  per  mile,  includ- 
ing fencing  in  timber  land  100  feet  on  each  side,  (to 
prevent  trees  falling  on  the  road,)  and  also  all  bridges 
over  rivers,  viaducts,  culverts,  road  crossings,  &c.  &c. 
Cost  of  grading  as  above,  ^2,717,518 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  cofttingencief,  271,751 


§2,989,269 


The  cutting  and  embankments  are  all  25  feet  wide, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  embankments  are  one  and  a  half 
base  to  one  perpendicular.  This  I  consider  as  a  per- 
manent and  solid  form,  and  calculated  for  stability. 

The  expense  of  superstructure  will  vary  according 
to  the  particular  plan  vvhich  shall  be  adopted. 

I  have  caused  cross  sections  of  several  different  roads 
BOW  completed  to  be  drawn,  and  have  also  drawn  some 
which  I  think  well  adapted  to  the  country  through 
which  the  road  will  pass,  for  400  miles,  if  a  wood  and 
iron  road  is  adopted — they  may  be  seen  marked  No. 
5.  That  marked  No.  2,  is  also  of  wood  and  iron,  and 
is  the  common  road  as  now  built  between  Schenectady 
and  Ballston,  and  such  as  will  be  built  between  Sche- 
nectady and  Utica. 

Such  a  road  as  No.  2,  if  built  of  yellow  pine  and  oak, 
or  chestnut,  will  cost  in  Orange  or  Rockland  about 
$2,830  per  mile. 

Such  as  No.  5,  will  cost  about  3,400  dollars  per 
mile- 
Such  as  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  and  the  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  road,  cost  10  to  12,000  dollars  per 
mile. 

The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke,  cost  about  2,600  dol- 
lars per  mile,  as  I  have  been  informed. 

These  are  all  for  a  single  track,  with  one  turn-out  or 
sideling  to  each  mile. 
If  the  sum  ot  $3,400  per  mile  be  taken, 

it  amounts  to  $1,642,200 


§4,631,469 

Add  for  Engineering,  &c.  3  per  cent,  on 

$4,359,718,  130,791 

Total,  $4,762,260 


This  sum  will  grade  and  bridge  over  rivers  the  whole 
road  for  two  tracks,  and  put  down  one  track;  which  is 
all  that  ought  to  be  done  until  the  road  is  travelled 
nearly  its  whole  length,  and  this  also  includes  the  ii^- 


clined  plane  and  steam  power  to  operate  upon  it,  and 
aisoalongand  expensive  wharf  into  the  Hudson  River. 

These  estimates  are,  in  my  opinion,  liberal,  and  such 
as  will  make  an  excellent  road,  and,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  there  are  many  places  where  a  great  reduc- 
tion might  be  made  in  the  expense,  by  a  small  altera- 
tion of  the  grade.  There  are  also  very  great  reductions 
which  may  be  made  in  the  outlay  of  capital  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  road,  by  making  timber  work  in  many 
places  where  1  have  made  calculations  of  earth  em- 
bankments. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  a  final  location  of  a 
working  line  shall  be  made,  the  Engineer  would  be 
able  to  make  small  variations  in  the  line  which  would 
very  greatly  reduce  the  expense.  I  make  these  re- 
marks to  show  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  the  estimate  being  amply  sufficient  for  grading  the 
ruad. 

1  he  bridges  over  the  large  rivers,  I  have  also  esti- 
mated higher  than  they  will  cost,  if  only  built  without 
regard  to  roofing,  or  otherwise  protecting  them  from 
the  weather.  I  have  considered  and  planned  these 
bridges  to  be  only  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  w  de,  and 
so  formed  as  to  have  a  double  track  over  them,  but  that 
so  fixed  as  that  loaded  trains  of  cars  cannot  pass  each 
other  on  those  large  bridges.  I  did  not  think  so  much 
weight  as  two  trains  of  loaded  cars  passing  different 
ways,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass  on  a  bridge  at  the 
same  time.  It  would  perhaps  bring  fifty  tons  or  more 
on  it  at  the  same  moment,  which  is  improper,  unless  in 
one  long  extended  tram. 

1  have  also  estimated  one  turn  out,  or  sideling  to 
each  mile.  If  locomotive  power  is  used  on  the  long 
easy  grades  before  mentioned,  these  turn  outs  ought  to 
be  dispensed  with,  and  only  placed  at  every  five  or  ten 
miles,  as  they  are  found  extreinely  troublesome  when 
locomotive  power  is  used, owing  to  the  carelessness  and 
inattention  in  leaving  them  open,  when  they  ought  to 
be  shut.  I  find  that  on  Rail  roads  now  in  use,  the  test 
uf  experience  has  shown  it  necessary  to  take  up  turn 
outs  which  had  been  placed  every  mile,  and  only  place 
them  once  in  ten  miles,  and  that  at  the  water  stations 
for  the  locomotive;  and  in  this  case  the  man  who  at- 
tends the  water  stations  sees  to  the  turn  out  being  in  its 
place,  whenever  the  cars  are  coming  in  sight. 

In  making  the  eatinvate  1  have  put  down  the  item  of 
fencing  and  also  clearing  away  the  timber  on  each  side 
of  the  Rail  road,  for  one  hundred  feet  wide,  to  prevent 
trees  from  falling  on  the  road.  These  items  are  of  that 
kindjthat  in  many  instances  there  may  be  arrangements 
with  the  owners  of  property,  to  save  some  part  of  the 
eetimated  cost. 

1  have  said  that  water  stations,  where  locomotives 
are  used,  are  generally  about  10  miles  apart.  This  is 
the  case  on  some  roads — on  others  these  stations  are  12 
mites,  and  more  distant.  This  is  regulated  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  water  cars  or  tanks  carried  by  the  loco- 
motive- 

1  he  country  through  which  we  pass  is  admirably 
adapted  to  furnish  water  convenient  and  cheap,  as  the 
springs  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  elevated  above  our 
grade;  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  introduce 
some  aqueduct  logs,  and  bring  the  water  to  the  pro- 
per elevation  required. 

In  the  reports  of  rail  roads  which  have  been  con- 
structed and  are  now  in  use,the  heavy  items  for  pound- 
ed stone,  which  has  been  used  for  filling  up  trenches, 
have  added  very  greatly  to  the  expense.  Experience 
has,  however,  satisfied  most  of  the  practical  engineers 
that  the  road  does  not  stand  as  well  when  laid  on  bro- 
ken stone,  as  when  laid  on  planks  or  timber,  and  the 
estimate^  have  been  made  on  the  latter  plan. 

It  is  true,  that  almost  every  where  along  the  line  ot 
this  proposed  road,  there  is  small  flat  stone  or  gravel, 
or  sand,  and  when  the  plank  or  scantling  are  laid  in 
trenches,  the  small  flat  stone  may  be  thrown  in  and 
rammed  down,  and  they  operate  as  drains  to  cast  off 
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the  water  from  under  these  timbers  into  the  side 
drains:  and  these  being  properly  prepared  to  take 
away  all  water  in  them,  tliC  bed  of  the  road  is  kept  dry 
and  solid. 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  road  as  located,  is 
circuitous,  the  curves  have  all  more  than  500  feet  radi- 
us. As  we  have  run  the  lines,  and  probably  in  making 
a  final  line  uf  location.it  will  be  found  that  the  shortest 
or  boldest  curve  need  not  be  less  than  600  feet  radius. 
These  are  easier  curves  than  some  on  the  important 
roads  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  con- 
nider  that  any  difficulties  will  arise  in  locomo'.ive  en- 
gines turning  them. 

The  report  of  the  Engineer  on  the  Eastern  Division, 
will  show  two  routes  from  the  town  of  Liberty,  in  the 
county  of  Sullivan,  to  Shohocking,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Popackton,  or  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware, 
with  the  West  Branch  in  Delaware  county. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  route  down  the 
Callicoon  was  preferred,  because  it  had  less  difficulty  as 
to  ascent — and  the  Beaver  Kill  route  would  have  one 
inclined  plane  near  Young's  Gap.  This  route  by  the 
Beaver  Kill  is,  however,  nearly  nine  miles  shorter  than 
the  Callicoon  route,  and  admitting  that  the  tunnels, 
(which  are  represented)  are  made  instead  of  going 
round  the  bend  at  Hawk  and  Sprague  Mountains,  then 
the  distance  will  be  shortened  3  miles,  making  12  miles 
shorter. 

But  still  it  appearing  on  a  comparison,  that  the  sa- 
ving in  ascent  and  descent,  amounted  to  something 
more  than  300- feet,  the  easier  gradmg  on  the  Callicoon 
route,  and  the  easier  curves  on  the  line  by  the  Calli- 
coon and  Delaware  than  on  the  Beaver  Kill  route,  de- 
cided my  mind  in  favor  of  the  Callicoon  route,  although 
at  increased  distance. 

The  law  under  which  this  survey  wag  made,  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  commence  at  the  City  of  New  York  or 
its  vicinity,  or  at  such  point  as  is  most  eligible  and  con- 
venient. 

The  point  on  the  Hudson  River  where  the  road 
would  strike  it,  being  still  subject  to  furtlier  ri  vision, 
and  knowing  that  no  great  difficulties  could  arise  in  lo- 
cating the  road  through  the  county  of  Westcliester,the 
want  of  time  and  means  prevented  my  effecting  this 
survey.  Considerations  of  policy  would  require  this 
piece  to  be  delayed  until  the  other  parts  shall  be  in 
great  forwardness,  and  then  it  will  be  made  without 
doubt. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

BENJAMIN  WRIGHT, 

Civil  Engineer. 

January,  1835. 

From  the  Commercial  Herald. 

TAPPING  LAKE  ERIE. 
Our  northern  neighbours  are  attempting  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  means  of  their  Rail  Road.  It  is  well  in  them 
to  do  so,  it  will  help  to  counterbalance  the  disadvan- 
tages attending  their  Canal  transportation  during  their 
long  winters — but  is  it  wise  in  us  supinely  to  lay  still 
until  their  work  is  finished  before  we  begin? 

We  can  tap  Lake  Erie  at  a  better  place  than  they 
can,  and  by  a  route  much  shorter  than  theirs.  Tlie 
shortest,  and  it  is  believed  the  best  route  for  a  rail  road 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lakes  would  be,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Nornstown,  Reading,  Pottsville,  Sun- 
bury  (thus  far  a  rail  road  is  made  or  making)  Milton, 
Muncy  or  Pennsborough,  Williamsport,  Jersey  Shore, 
Dunnstown,  (head  of  Canal  navigation  at  present)  then 
along  the  north  side  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  through  Farrandville  to  the  Sinnamahon- 
ing  Creek,  then  up  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  the 
Driftwood  branch,  and  up  that  valley  to  the  table  land 
dividing  the  waters  of  Cooper's  Creek.Furnace  Creek, 
Iron  Creek,  and  Teonista  Creek  on  the  south,  from 


those  of  Potatoe  Creek,  Stanton  Creek,  and  Kenjua 
Creek  on  the  north,  and  thence  to  the  townjof  Warren; 
then  up  the  valley  of  the  Frampton's  branch  of  Broken 
Straw  Creek,  to  the  land  between  French  Creek  and 
the  South  Fork,  then  crossing  French  Creek,  still 
keeping  along  the  dividing  ridge  to  the  land-locked 
harbour  at  the  town  of  Erie. 

Take  the  large  map  of  Pennsylvania  and  draw  a 
straight  line  from  Dunnstown  to  the  town  of  Erie,  and 
then  trace  the  above  ri)utes  and  see  if  it  is  not  the  most 
direct  practicable  routes  for  a  rail  road  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Lakes,  of  any  that  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  hills  generally  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
streams,  hence  almost  any  desirable  grade  can  be  pre- 
served.very  few  ravinesand  still  fewer  streams  will  have 
to  be  crossed. 

It  is  a  curious  and  well  know  fact  that  the  mountains 
of  northern  Pennsylvaniado  not  divide  the  waters  which 
empty  into  the  Atlantic,  from  those  which  empty  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  from  those  which  empty  into 
the  Lakes, — but  that  these  waters  are  divided  in  some 
places  by  table-land,  comparatively  level — in  one  case 
the  waters  from  a  ditch  dug  on  the  summit  level 
runs  from  one  end  into  the  Allegheny,  and  from  the 
other  into  the  Susquehanua, 

By  following  nearly  the  same  course  as  above  de- 
scribed,a  Canal  can  be  made  from  the  present  Canal  at 
Dunnstown,  to  the  French  Creek  feeder,  and  thence  to 
Lake  Erie — the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
also  the  miiin  branch  of  the  Sinnamahoning  Creeks,  are 
for  the  must  part  for  very  level  streams — so  much  so 
that  in  descending  in  a  Canoe  above  when  we  became 
tired  of  rowing,  and  were  resting  on  our  ours,  the  wind 
would  sometimes  blow  up  the  stream.  There  is  plen- 
ty of  water  on  the  summit  level — so  says 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 


"FIRE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA." 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  the 
Association,  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  2d  inst.,  the 
following  preamble,  resolutions,  and  recommendation* 
were  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  riots  and  disor- 
ders at  fires,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same,  among  the  members  of  the  Fire  Companies,  is 
one  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable;  and  calculated 
to  involve  the  Department  in  D'.sgiace — and  whereas, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  every  member  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, who  properly  regards  his  own  reputation,  and 
that  of  the  Company  to  which  he  is  attached,  to  give 
his  most  strenuous  aid  in  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  violations  of  order  and  breaches  of  the  peace. — 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Fire  Association, 
representing- nearly  all  the  Companies  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  that  among  firemen,  actuated 
by  good  motives,  and  governed  by  correct  principles, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  riotous  distiirban- 
ces  at  fires,  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  same,  or 
at  false  alarms,  and  that  all  such  disturbances  are  with- 
out apology  or  excuse,  and  most  disgraceful  to  those 
concerned. 

Resolved,  that  the  leading  principle  upon  which  all 
Fire  Companies  is  based,  is  pure  benevolence,  and 
that  pure  benevolence  can  never  justify  a  resort  to 
violence. 

Resolved,  that  believing  that  many  of  the  disturb- 
ances among  firemen  originate  with  idle  and  mischiev- 
ous boys,  who  are  permitted  to  assist  in  conveying  car- 
riages to  and  from  a  fiie,  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
this  permission  frequently  assume  the  prerogatives  of 
members,  and  class  themselves  as  members,  though  not 
recognized  as  such  by  the  companies,  the  Delegates  do 
earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  by  each  company  of 
the  following  suggestions: — 
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lit  commendation  1st — That  no  byy  be  permitted 
to  take  hold  of  the  rope  of  any  carriage,  at  any  time 
or  in  any  nianner  to  assist  or  participate  in  the  duties  of 
firemen,  as  connected  with  cumpany  arrangements. 

Recommei. action  2d.— That  no  F  re  or  Hobe  Com 
pany's  apparatus  be  removed  from  its  location,  betweei\ 
sunrise  and  10  o'clock,  F.  M-  on  Sabbath  d  .ys,  nor  on 
secular  evenings,  between  sunset  and  10  o'clock,  P.  M- 
wnless  the  Slate  House  Bell  shall  ling  orunKssitbe 
positively  known  to  an  accredited  member  that  there  is 
31,  firG« 

Recorrmendaiion  5d,— That  no  person  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Fire  nepartmtnt  under  the  age  of 
18  years;  and  no  person  of  any  age,  whose  habits  arc- 
believed  to  be  irregular  and  disordcily,  and  likely  to 
bring  the  department  into  disrepute. 

liesolved,  'I'hal  as  the  labors  of  firemen  are  materi- 
ally cmb.iriassed  at  fires  by  the  crowds  of  boy^  and 
others,  who  render  no  assistance  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames,  the  Delegates  do  earnestly  recom 
mend  to  all  parents,  guardians  and  masters,  having 
children  and  youth  in  charge,  to  prevent  them  from 
le  iving  their  homes  in  limes  of  fires  or  alarms,  and  also 
to  prevent  tht  m  from  congregating  in  the  vicinit)  of 
Knglne  and  Hose  houses,  by  which  the  peace  and  the 
quiet  of  our  citizens  are  disturbed. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  foregoing  be  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secietary,  and  a  copy  tl.ertof  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  each  Engine  and  Hose  Company  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  request  that 
the  same  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  Company 
over  which  he  piesides,  and  that  t  e  Preamble,  Reso- 
lutions and  Recommendations  be  published  in  all  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Delegates. 

PHILIP  GAURETT,  President. 
AjrnRBW:  Bctleu,  Secretary. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 
To  the  Mercantile  Library  Comfiany. 


In  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  Company,  the  Board  of  Directors  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

The  course  of  events  during  t'le  past  yeirhas  not  pro- 
duced any  changes  of  con  equence  to  the  interests  of 
the  institution.  It  has  been  tranquilly  moving  forward 
in  the  path  of  its  usefulness,  augmenting  the  sources  ot 
information,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  and  the  Board 
cherish  a  confidence,  which  they  believe  to  be  well 
groundec,  that  the  objects  of  the  company  are  in  a  safe 
and  sure  train  of  gradual  accomplishment. 

In  pursuance  of  a  recommendati<in  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Company,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
should  endeavor  to  procure  more  commodious  appart- 
ments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visiters  to  the  Li- 
brary, this  subject  has  engaged  much  of  their  attention. 
It  ha*  not  been  found  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  situa- 
tion, as  would  unite  the  advantage  of  spacious  accom- 
modations, permanence  and  a  central  position,  conve- 
nient to  the  greater  part  of  the  stockholders  and  sub- 
(cribers  who  visit  the  Library. 

Several  points  for  a  new  loc  ation  have  been  suggested 
to  the  Board,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
have  been  particularly  examined  and  discussed.  In 
some  it  has  been  found  that  the  rent  demanded  was 
higher  than  the  present  resources  of  the  company  would 
warrant.  In  others,  not  subject  to  this  objection  the 
security  of  the  Library,  the  value  of  which  is  daily  ap- 
preciating by  the  addition  of  new  books,  was  not  con- 
sidered as  great  as  its  present  location,  evidenced  by  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  premium  on  the  Insurance 
against  loss  by  fire,  while  in  other  situations  which  have 
been  proposed,  the  advantage  of  a  central  position  in 
the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the  city  was  not 
to  be  attained. 


That  a  change  of  location  is  necessary,  the  Board  are 
abundantly  convinced.  But  t!i>yare  of  opinion  that 
the  change  should  not  be  made,  until  it  can  be  done 
upon  a  footing  of  permanence,  and  so  as  to  render  anr 
future  remov'al  unnecessary,  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Th  s  can  be  done  only  by  tlie  purchase  or  lease  of  a 
(jropeity  suitable  lor  the  purpose;  and  in  tlie  opinion  of 
the  Bo  >rd,  the  former  would  be  the  most  desirable — 
Froiii  informi<tion  which  they  have  obtained  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries  into  the  subject,  they  conceive 
that  opportunities  may  present  during  the  coming  year, 
by  wh;ch  their  successors  in  c  fhce  may  be  enabled  to 
secure  a  suitable  location  for  the  library, and  they  would 
respectfully  recommend  the  subject  to  their  particular 
attention. 

Several  subscribers  having  neglected  to  pay  up  their 
subscriptions,  and  refusing  to  do  so  when  called  upon 
for  that  puipose  by  the  collecting  officer,  the  Board 
iiave  caused  their  names  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of 
subscribers,  in  pursiiance  of  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
stitution to  that  effect.  While  advertit  g  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  board  takes  occasion  to  say,  thai  the  advant- 
ages of  the  institution  would  be  much  increased  by  a 
more  punctual  attention  nn  the  part  of  the  storkhoiders 
and  subscribers,  to  the  liquidation  of  the  semi-annual 
payments  due  fiom  them.  The  expense  of  employing 
an  agent  to  collect  these  sums,  Is  considerable-  If 
saveel,  it  could  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  new 
works;  and  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  receipts 
leaves  the  treasury  sometimes  bare  of  funds. 

To  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  tlie  in- 
stitution, tne  mere  sla'ement  of  the  case,  will,  the 
Board  believe,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  recurrence 
and  to  insure  greater  punctuality  in  the  receipts. 

The  number  of  members  composing  this  company  at 
present,  570,  of  whi  m  475  are  stnckhokh  rsand  95  sub- 
sciibers. 

There  remain  on  hand  twenty-eight  shares  of 
stock. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  is  at  present 
4,489,  of  which  32.5  have  been  added  during  the  year 
which  has  just  expired.  Of  these,  sixteen  volumes 
were  presented  to  the  Library  by  C.  N.  Burk,  Junr. 
and  five  volumes  were  presented  by  1  homas  P.  Cope, 
Esq. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  loane  d  out  for 
perusal  12.311  volumes, 
j     There  are  seven  daily  newspapers,  and  eleven  month- 
I  ly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  subscribed  for  by  the 

company. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
gl,299  and  60  "cents.  The  expenditures  for  the  same 
time  have  been  gl,323  and  36  cents;  leaving  a  balance 
due  from  the  company  to  the  treasurer,  of  g23  and  76 
cents. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  year  are  estimated  at 
gl,325.  The  expenditures  at  $1,020,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  g300,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
new  books. 


The  Treasurer's  Report  contains  the  details  of  the 
several  iti  ms  of  receipt  and  expenditure  and  the  ground 
of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  which  is  herewith 
respectfully  submitted. 

The  objects  of  the  foundal'on  of  this  instit  ition  were 
of  the  purest  character-— calculated  to  aflTdi-d,  to  a  widv.- 
spnad  and  most  interesting  circle  of  society,  access  to 
standard  works,  in  the  current  literature  of  the  d;.y,and 
the  records  of  passing  events,  at  a  reasonable  exjiense 
— creating  inducements  for  the  appropriate  employ- 
ment of  valuable  time, to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  utimixeri  gratification  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  observe  that  its  a-'vantages  have 
been  appreciated,  and  that  a  large  number  of  visitors 
have  availed  thetn-elves  of  the  opportunities  which  it 
has  afforded. 
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The  increase  of  the  Library  widens  its  sphere  of  use 
fulness,  and  adds  to  its  attractions,  for  all  these  m  ho  are 
anxious  lo  inform  themselvt-s;  and  tlip  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, in  surrendering-  their  charge  over  its  interest  to 
their  successors  in  office,  express  their  warmest  wishes 
for  the  continued  piosperit\-  of  the  institution,  and  its 
increasing'  influence  upon  ilie  welfare  of  those  who 
embrace  the  opportunities  it  holds  out  for  iitiprovement, 
and  the  good  order  and  hiippiness  of  society. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Boar'l, 

THOMAS  P  COPE,  President. 
John  Welsh,  Jn  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  1835. 

The  following  persons  were  duly  elected  ofRcers  for 
the  year  1835,  viz : 

DIRECTORS. 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  Thomas  Biddle, 

Wm.  M.  Walmsley,  John  M-  Atwood, 

Joseph  H   Dulles,  John  M.  Van  Harlingen, 

John  Welsh,  Jr.  John  A-  Brown, 

Chas.  W.  Churchman,         Geo  W  Edwards, 
Nathan  Dunn,  Davis  B.  Slacey, 

and  Isaac  Barton. 
Treasurer,  JOHN  FAUSSET. 


^  A  glance  at  the  map  will  afford  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  plan  is  not  only  practicable,  but  one  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  profitable  to 
the  capitalist  nnd  stockholders. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  enter- 
prise,        I  remain  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed,]  HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL, 

Dec.  27,  18:14.  Civil  Engineer. 


Live  weight  of  thirteen  sheep,  raised  by  Jesse  James, 
of  Westtown,  and  weighed  on  the  14th  day  of  Februa- 
ry, 1835. 

Number  1  weighed,  230  lbs. 

"    2       "  214  " 

'»    3       "  209 

««    4       «'  208  " 

"5  205  " 

6  "  203  '« 

7  «'  202 

"    8       *'  201  " 

"9       '«  205 

"  10       "  199  " 

"  11       "  191  " 

"  12       "  187 
"  13  168  " 


WEST  PHILADELPHIA  RAIL  ROAD. 

F.xtrai-t  from  the  Report  nf  Mr.  Ht  n'y  R.  Campbell, 
Engineer,  upon  the  routes  proposed  for  tl>e  West 
Pliiladelphia  Ruil  Road. 

With  a  wish  tofuinish  lhecommittee,witli  all  desirable 
information,  Mree  lines  have  been  surveyed,  which  com- 
mence at  a  point  near  the  pernianent  bridge,  and  U.ym 
a  junction  near  Ileslonville  on  the  Lancasttr  Turnpike, 
the  first  of  these  is  the  centre  line,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Turnpike.  'I  he  country  through  which 
it  passes  rises  rapidly  from  the  shdre  of  the  Schu)  IkiU 
river  to  an  elevntion  of  101  feet,  which  is  overcome  by 
a  uniform  grade  of  50  feet  per  mile,  the  grading  btiiig 
generally  heavy  and  expensive .  This  purt  of  the  line 
is  3|  miles  in  lenf;th. 

The  southern  line  extends  dovi-n  the  river  bank  into 
an  ascending  grade  of  23  feet  per  mile  for  1|  miles, 
passes  enst  of  the  alms  house,  and  enters  the  valley  of 
Mill  Creek  at  Maylandville,  which  it  ascends  by  a  giade  : 
of  30  feet  per  mile,  to  its  junction  wi;h  the  northern  j 
line  above  mentioned — the  distance  being  4;^ih  miles, 
and  greater  than  line  No.  1  by  Jths  ofa  mile. 

1  he  northern  line  runs  from  the  same  point  before 
mentioned,  near  the  permanent  bridge,  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill river  to  a  point  near  Fairmount  Locks,  and  thence 
curving  to  the  left  it  pusses  up  a  small  ravine  lo  an  in- 
tersection with  the  centre  line  near  Hall's  tavern.  This 
line  is  ^  a  mile  longer  than  the  centre  liae,  and  |ths  of 
a  mile  shorter  than  the  southern  line,  the  grade  will 
vary  from  20  to  40  feet  per  mile.  In  extending  the  le- 
vels and  surveys  from  Hestonville  to  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Rail  Road,  but  one  route  presents  itself  as 
practicable,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
rises  at  the  rate  of  40  feet  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  5 
miles  to  a  junction  with  the  Columbia  Rail  Road,  about 
2  miles  west  of  the  Gen.  Wayne  Tavern.  The  estimate 
for  grading  the  centre  line  gl20,000  and  the  cost  of  la>- 
ing  a  double  track  of  rails  will  be  about  ^80,000,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  this  route  g200,000. 

T  he  estimate  for  grading  the  .southern  line  is  $125,- 
000,  and  the  cost  of  laying  a  double  track  of  rails  ICO,- 
000  making  a  total  sum  of  ^225,000. 

The  estimate  for  Kradinglhe  northern  line,  is  $130,000 
and  the  cost  of  laying  a  double  track  of  rails  g,85,000, 
making  a  total  sum  of  g215,000. 

The  length  of  the  proposed  road  by  the  several  lines 
is  as  follows.  By  the  centre  line  8^  miles,  by  the  south- 
ern line  9i  miles,  and  the  northern  line  8J  miles. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
M  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  Feb.  19,  1835. 
Bt  C.  J.  WoLBr.nT. 

A  Lot  of  Ground  on  Hanover  street,  Kensing'- 
ton,  116  feet  by  61,  $2,500 

A  Lot  at  the  corner  of  Beach  and  Hanover 
street,  25  feet  by  100,  1,575 

A  Lot  on  Hanover  street,  80  feet  by  49,  1,650 

One  fifth  of  one  half  of  a  Lot  on  Market  street, 
between  Schuylkill  5th  and  6th  streets,  23  feet 
by  176,  '  _  260 

A  Lot  on  Coates  street,  west  of  Ninth  street, 
36  feet  by  154,  to  Melon  street.on  which  it  fronts 
78  feet,  2,000 

A  Lot  400  feet,  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill 
7th  street,  by  198,  on  Locust  and  Spruce  sts.  38,000 

A  three  storied  Brick  house  and  Lot  on  Gar- 
den street,  above  Callowhill  street,  15  feet  by 
68.    Subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  $28,  1,500 

The  Pot  House,  Lot,  &,c.  35  feet  on  Beaver 
Court,  by  86  feet.  Subject  to  two  annuities  of 
£6  each,  4,040 

A  four  storied  Brick  Stores  and  Lot  on  Mar- 
ket street,  near  Schuylkill  7th  street,  20  feet  by 
170.    Subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  $160,  $2,325 

TAXtsTON,  HEATER,  2d  mo.  23d,  1835. 

William  Henry: 

Dear  Friend — Below  in  the  account  of  the  late  cold 
weather  in  th  s  place. 

2d  mo.  7,    7  o'clock,  A.  M.  10°  below  0 

12                   M.  4  above  0 

3              p.  M.  2  below  0 

9             P.M.  5       "  0 

8,  7  A.  M.  6  '«  0 
1  p.  M.  4  above  0 
9            P.  M.  3  below  0 

9,  7  A.  M.  19       "  0 
12             M.                 10    above  0 

9  P.  M.  4       '«  0 

10,    7  A.  M.  10    below  0 

The  morning  of  the  9Lh  was  the  coldest  I  have  wiy 
record  of  in  this  place,  being  120°  colder  than  the  hot- 
rest  day  last  summer,  being  at  one  time  101  degrees 
which  was  five  or  six  degrees  warmer  than  I  had  be- 
fore known. 

Respectfully,  A.  W.  T. 

N-  B. — A  thermometer  should  be  placed  in  the  shade, 
free  from  any  remote  rt  flection,  and  detached  fions 
any  building. — Beaver  drgus. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[March 


THE  WEATHEtt. 

Stale  of  the  thermometer  at  the  State  Capitol.  Ilar- 

r.sburgh,  during  the  late  cold  weather.  On  Friday 
morning  it  began  to  relax. 

Sunrise.    10  P.  M.    Sun  Set.  Wind. 

Thurs.  26  Feb.          27          31          33  W. 

Friday  27                 20          23          24  N.  W. 

Satiir.  28                 10          22          16  W. 

Sund.     1  March        9          22         23  S.  W. 

Mond.    2                 6         30         S3  S.  VV. 

Tues.     3                14          21          24  N. 

Wed.     4                10          24          27  W. 

Thurs.  5               10         36         35  N.  W. 
Friday  6  16 

THE  REGISTER 

PHILADELPHIA,  MARCH  14,  1835. 

RECORD  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
Feb.  16.  The  streets  and  trees  covered  with  a  glaze 

of  ice,  rain  having  fallen  and  frozen. 

21.    The    Delaware  opened    and  some  vessels 

came  up. 

27.  A  snow  storm  commenced  last  night,  it  fell  3  to 
4  inches  deep. 

March  1.  Severely  cold  all  day,  and  the  night  nearly 
as  cold  as  any  we  iiave  had  this  winter. 

2.  At  dawn  of  morning  the  mercury  only  4°  above 
»ero,  the  rivers  again  closed  for  the  third  time  this 
season — a  very  rare  occurrence — the  navigatioli  of  both 
rivers  continued  obstructed  till  the  9th  instant. 

10.  One  of  the  most  stormy  days  we  have  had  this 
wiiitcr.  It  rained  in  the  morning — from  11  till  1  o'clock, 
it  hailed,  and  then  began  to  snow.  The  snow  fell  in 
greater  quantities,  and  more  rapidly  than  we  ever  re- 
collect to  have  seen — notwithstanding  the  bad  founda- 
tion from  tiie  preceding  rain,  the  ground  became  soon 
covered,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  snow  had  fallen  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  Inches,  it  ceased  about  sun- 
down, and  left  the  surface  covered  to  the  depth  of 
eight  or  nine  inches.  It  was  decidedly  the  greatest  fall 
of  snow  the  past  winter.  Wood  became  so  scarce  as 
to  command  for  oak  $8  to  9,  and  hickory  11,  during  the 
period  when  the  river  remained  closed;  the  price  has 
now  fallen  to  the  old  rates. 


Expenses  authorized  by  Councils,  10,225  96 
Broad  street  rail  road,  2,372  31 


EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  CITY. 
From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Commissioners 
wc  learn  that  there  were  expended  in  1834, 


For  new  paving. 

$31,912 

oJ 

Unpaved  streets, 

5,912 

65 

Cleansing  the  city, 

32,463 

43 

Docks  and  sewers, 

8,456 

15 

Lighting  and  watching, 

49,934 

30 

Pumps  and  wells. 

4,056 

12 

Regulating  ascents,  Scc- 

953 

57 

Expenses  of  offices. 

974 

76 

Services  with  market. 

712 

90 

Incidental  expenses  of  Councils, 

251 

92 

Repaying  over  water  pipes. 

11,303 

52 

City  property. 

33,136 

97 

Porchaae  of  paving  stone, 

221 

95 

Repairing  footways, 

764 

66 

gl93,653  50 


Of  wh'ch  about  7000  were  for  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  rental  of  the  city  property  for  1835  is  computed 
at  §40,221  00. 


THE  WATER  WORKS. 

We  have  received  the  annual  Report  of  the  watering 
Committee,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are 
derived  for  the  present  week.  In  a  future  number  the 
report  at  length,  and  such  of  the  statements  as  are  most 
interesting  to  the  public,  will  be  given. 

The  expenditures  in  1834  were  ^65,163  36,  viz: 
For  distribution,  ^4,930  42 

For  iron  pipes,  22,322  64 

For  buildings.  6,047  00 

For  Fair  Mount  works,  and  balance  due 

T.  D.  Grover,  in  1833, 
For  wheel  and  pump  No.  6, 
For  water  power, 
For  incidentals. 
Salaries, 


14,599  81 
10,955  90 

2,182  49 
875  10 

5,240  GO 


S65,163  36 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  In 

1834,  from  water  rents  and  for  articles 

sold  is,  $85,524  32 
The  estimate  for  incidental  expenses  for 

1835  is,  14,000  00 

For  permanent  expenses,  30,000  00 


Total,  #44,000  00 

The  extent  of  iron  pipes  laid  in  the  city  in  1834,  was 
13,597  feet,  making  with  those  previously  laid  271,355 
feet,  or  51^^  miles,  and  there  are  30J  miles  in  the  dis- 
tricts, making  82^^  miles  of  iron  pipes. 

There  are  741  fire  plugs  in  the  city  and  districts. 
The  amount  of  water  rents  for  1835  is,       $90,531  00 

The  number  of  water  tenants  is  14,395,  and  about 
2,500  families  use  the  public  hydrant  pumps  in  the  city 
being  equal  to  16,895  tenants. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  city"  and  districts, 
averages  3,400,000  gallons  per  day — or  about  200  gal- 
lons as  the  daily  consumption  by  each  tenant.  The 
daily  consumption  in  London  is  about  180  gallons  to 
each  tenant. 

During  the  drought  in  July  and  August  last,  (he  con- 
sumption frequently  exceeded  5,000,000  gallons  per 

day. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  permanent  parts  of  the  Fair 
Mount  Water  Works  including  real  estate,  wafer  power, 
buildings,  reservoirs,  iron  pipes,  &c.  from  their  com- 
mencement to  the  31st  of  Dec.  1834,  wasgl, 264,292  36 
of  which  sum  the  iron  pipes  cost  $530,343  46. 

The  increase  of  water  rents  in  1834  was  $4,991. 

In  1803  there  were  only  77  water  tenants,  and  th« 
revenue  was  $537;  now  there  are  16,895  tenants,  and 
the  revenue  for  1835  $90,531  OJ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WATERING  COMMITTEE 
To  the  Select  and  Common    Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Watering"  Committee,  in  obedience  to  the  estab- 
lished regulation  of  Councils,  present  their  annual 
report,  with  the  accounts  necessary  to  elucidate  their 
expenditures,  and  proceedings  of  the  last  year,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  sums  which  will  be  required  to  carry  on 
the  works  of  the  present  year. 

The  amount  of  the  estimate  of  the  last  year,  and  the 
sum  granted  by  Councils  for  liquidating  the  unsettled 
account  of  Thomas  D.  Grover,  for  repairs  of  the  engine 
building  at  Fair  Mount,  and  for  laying  iron  pipes,  not 
included  in  the  estimate,  is  as  follows: — 
The  estimate  for  the  support 

of  the  works  in  1834,  is  ^552,933  00 
For  the  objects  above  mentioned,  14,000  00 

 $66,92,0  00 

Of  which  there  has  been  ex- 
pended during  the  year,  as 
per  accounts  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  as  follows, 

For  the  distribution,  g4,930  42 

Foriron  pipes,  22,322  64 

For  Fair  Mount  Works,  and 
balance  due  T.  D.  Grover 
in  1833, 


For  building. 

For  wheel  and  pump  No.  6, 
For  water  power, 
For  incidentals. 
For  salaries. 


14,599  81 
6,047  00 
10,965  90 
2,182  49 
875  10 
3,240  00 


-$65,163  36 


Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  works,  of  $1,769  64 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  all  the 
work  contemplated  to  be  done  as  per  former  report, 
has  been  completed,  and  although  many  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  the  expenditures  are  still  within  the  esti- 
mate. 

The  expenses  of  the  distribution,  which  embraces 
the  necessary  repairs  of  keeping  the  hydrant  pumps, 
fire  plugs,  and  other  devices  in  order,  must  gradually 
increase  with  the  extension  of  the  pipes  of  conduit, 
which,  during  the  present  year,  have  been  carried 
along  Chestnut  street,  from  east  of  Schuylkill  Fifth  to 
Beach  street,  along  Beach  street  to  Pine  street,  and 
along  Pine  to  Willow  street.  Pipes  have  also  been 
laid  on  both  sides  of  High  street,  fj-om  Schuylkill  Eighth 
to  Fourth  street,  and  in  Seventh  and  Schuylkill  Sixth 
streets,  from  near  Chesinut  to  High  street,  and  in 
Schuylkill  Fourth  to  Filbert  street,  and  down  Filbert 
from  Schuylkill  Fourth  to  Third  street.  These,  with 
pipes  laid  out  included  in  the  estimate,  amount  togetl'.er 
to  13,597  feet,  which,  added  to  the  account  of  pipes 
laid  in  former  years,  from  1819,  exceed  fifty-one  and  a 
quarter  miles. 

There  being  but  few  applications  yet  made  for  the 
extension  of  the  iron  pipes  the  present  year,  the  Com- 
mittee have  only  estimated  the  sum  necessary  for  1835, 
at  8,000  dollars,  but  it  is  presumed  that  an  application 
will  be  made  by  the  Watering  Committee  of  Moyumen- 
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sing,  to  have  the  sixteen  inch  iron  main  carried  along 
Cedar  street,  from  Broad  to  Eleventh  street;  in  that 
case,  should  the  application  from  new  water  takers 
justify  the  expense,  a  further  sum  of  7,500  dollars  will 
be  wanted. 

During  the  last  summer,  a  general  repair  was  made 
to  the  works  at  Fair  Mount,  by  paintin.sr  the  buildings 
and  fences,  regulating  the  grounds,  building  a  wall  on 
Schuylkill,  and  paving  on  the  Upper  Ferry  road,  on 
Coates's  street,  and  Fair  Mount  street,  and  the  walks 
of  the  garden  plot.  These  improvements,  with  the 
additions  and  repairs  to  the  fences,  and  putting  3,132 
yards  of  rubble  stone  on  the  dam,  have  placed  the 
works  in  a  safe  and  handsome  condition. 

The  engine  building,  which  had  stood  in  a  dilapidat- 
ed state  since  the  erection  of  the  water  power  works 
in  1822,  have,  according  to  the  resolution  of  Councils, 
been  repaired.  At  the  time  the  estimate  for  this  object 
was  handed  to  Councils,  it  was  contemplated  only  to 
repair  it  partially,  but  after  having  commenced  with 
taking  out  the  old  walls,  and  timbers  formerly  applica- 
ble to  the  .steam  engines,  it  was  found  necessary,  for 
the  support  of  the  floors,  to  connect  them  with  the 
framing  of  the  roof,  and  to  go  further  than  was  first  in- 
tended; and  finally,  it  was  concluded  that  unless  a  per- 
fect repair  was  made,  the  estimated  sum  would  be  use- 
lessly expended;  consequently  the  estimate  has  been 
exceeded  by  the  additional  work  done,  and  by  furnish- 
ing the  saloon. 

The  increased  demand  for  water,  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  four  districts  which  receive  it, 
induced  the  committee  to  recommend  in  their  last  re- 
port  the  placing  of  another  wheel  and  pump  at  Fair 
Mount.  During  the  present  year,  this  work  has  been 
done,  and  the  new  machinery  was  put  into  operation  in 
November  last.  The  Committee,  in  reporting  on  this 
part  of  the  works,  take  pleasuse  in  stating  that  the 
execution  of  the  wheel  and  pump  No.  6,  made  by  Levi 
Morris  &  Co.,  has  given  perfect  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  work  excels  any  other  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  executed  at  Fair  Mount. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  ofKenslngton,with 
whom  a  contract  was  made  for  supplying  the  citizens 
with  water  in  1833,  have  not  yet  made  arrangements 
for  receiving  it,  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  commence 
laying  pipes  early  this  spring. 

The  suit  existing  between  the  city,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  in  relation  to 
ground  on  Coates's  street,  has  not  been  settled.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  case  will  be  reached  early  this 
spring;  so  soon  as  this  controversy  is  determined,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  finish  the  ice  breaker  and  guard 
walls,  for  which  no  estimate  at  present  is  given. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  present  year,  a  sum  is  embrac- 
ed for  finishing  part  of  the  reservoir  No.  4,  which  will 
contain  about  3,500,000  gallons  of  water.  The  Com- 
mittee propose,  with  the  sanction  of  Councils,  so  soon 
as  this  work  shall  have  been  accomplished,  to  proceed 
with  the  completion  of  the  remainder  of  the  reservoir, 
which  will  cost  30,000  dollars;  after  which  the  embank- 
ments and  ornamental  parts  of  the  whole  mound  at  Fair 
Mount,  may  be  finished  in  a  style  that  will  surpass  for  / 
beauty  and  convenience  any  other  work  of  the  kind 
extant. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WATERING  COMMITTEE. 


[Maech 


The,  Committee  not  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
suitable  design  for  a  fountain  to  be  placed  at  Fair  Mount, 
propose  advertising  for  plans  and  estimates,  and  have 
embraced  a  sum  which  they  deem  sufficient  for  the 
object,  and  for  finishing  the  head  pier  of  the  dam,  in 
the  estimate  of  the  year. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  city  treasury  for  water  rents 
in  1834,  as  per  Register's  accounts  No.  2,  and  the  sum 
paid  in  by  the  superintendant  for  articles  sold,  is 

§85,524  52 

To  which  add  balance  remaining  in  the 
treasury  in  favor  of  the  Water  Works 
for  1834, 


1,769  64 


Being  together, 
From  which  deduct  charges  against  the 
works  in  1834,  for  incidental  expenses, 
viz.,  working  machinery,  painting,  and 
other  repairs,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion, 8cc, 

Leaves, 

From  which  deduct,  in  aid  of  the  sinking 
Fund  in  1834, 

Leaves, 


§87,293  96 


14,000  GO 


if  these  amounts  had  been  permitted  to  be  applied  as 
was  proposed,  a  surplus  of  $3,2i5  75  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  treasury,  after  the  payment  of  all  the 
debts  due  by  the  works  in  1834. 

The  Committee  are  led  to  believe  that  the  difference 
existing  between  tlie  city  and  the  Scliuylkill  Navigation 
I  Company,  will  shortly  be  settled  in  a  friendly  manner; 
but  should  they  fail  in  their  expectations,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  attention  on  their  part. 

The  Committee,  in  closing  this  report,  take  pleasure 
in  staling  that  the  works  are  in  the  best  condition,  and 
that  should  no  casualty  or  deficiency  of  water  occur 
from  drought,  or  by  a  diversion  of  it  from  the  works  at 
Fair  Mount,  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  income 
from  the  important  trust  committed  to  their  care,  will 
be  increased  during  the  present  year  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

JOHN  P.  WETHERILL, 
Chairman  of  the  Watering  Committee. 
Phiiadelphia,  Jan.  22d,  1835. 


$73,293  96 
17,000  00 


156,293  96 


The  cost  of  the  permanent  improvements  of  the 
Water  Works,  viz  ,  for  iron  pipes,  new  wheel  and 
pump,  for  paving  footways,  and  street  pavement  in 
Coates's  street,  building  wall  on  Schuylkill,  &c.  in 
1834,  was  §51,163  36. 
The  amount  of  the  duplicates 

of  water  rents  for  1835,  as 

per  Register's  account  No. 

16,  is  ^90,531  00 

From  which  deduct,  for  the 

•incidental  expenses  of  the 

Water  Works  in  1835,  as 

per  estimate  No.  12,         gl4,000  00 
And  in  aid  of  the  Sinking 

Fund,  17,000  00 


No  12. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1835. 
Incidental  Expenses : — 

For  working  the  machinery  at  Fair 

Mount,  and  for  materials,  $2,500  00 

For  lumber,  castings,  and  sundries 

for  the  distribution,  5,500  00 

For  salaries  and  incidentals,  3,500  00 

For  the  payment  of  taxes,  white- 
washing, aud  for  sundries  at  Fair 
Mount,  2,500  00 


Leaves  a  balance,  which  may  be  taken  in 
aid  of  the  lax  fund  for  1835,  of 


31,000  00 


§59,531  00 


It  is  proper  to  notice,  by  reference  to  the  report  of 
the  last  year,  that  the  committee  stated  that  52,933 
dollars  would  be  necessary  to  carry  o-n  the  works  in 
1834,  as  per  estimate,  and  that  they  had  retained  from 
the  surplus  of  the  previous  year  @7,201  26,  to  settle 
the  account  of  Thomas  D.  Grover,  and  appropriated 
the  remaining  sum  of  $4,758  85,  for  laying  iron  pipes 
in  streets  where  applications  should  be  made  for  a  sup- 
ply of  water  in  1834.  These  sums,  with  3,500  dollars 
previously  appropriated  for  the  repairs  of  the  engine 
building,  together  amounted  to  $15,456  11,  instead  of 
beins?  reserved  for  the  objects  mentioned,  were  taken  in 
aid  of  the  tax  fund;  in  consequence  of  which  the  com- 
mittee, in  December  last,  were  compelled  to  apply  to 
Councils  for  an  appropriation  of  14,000  dollars,  when. 


Permanent  Expenses.- — 

For  the  completion  of  the  fountain,  and 
head  pier  of  the  dam,  &c. 

For  finishing  part  of  Reservoir  No.  4,  and 
embankments  of  ditto, 

For  the  extension  of  the  iron  pipes,  inci- 
dentally, 


-14,000  00 

7,000  00 
15,000  00 
8,000  00 
44,000  00 


FREDERICK  GRAFF, 
Superintendent  of  the  Fair  Mount  Water  Works. 
December  31st,  1834. 


No.  13. 

ACCOUNT  OF  IRON  PIPES  LAID  IN 


As  per  former  reports,  commencing  October 

1819,  up  to  31st  December  1833, 
Pipes  laid  in  1834, 


1834. 

Feet. 

257,758 
13,597 


Iron  pipes  laid  from  October  1819,  to  Decem- 
ber 31st  1834,  being  upwards  of  51i  miles,  271,355 


Statement  of  the  cost  of  the  Permanent  parts  of  the  Fair  Mount  Water  Works,  continued  since  the  last  report 

December  31,  1831. 


For  ground  purchased  previous  to  1831, 

1832,  paid  for  lot  purchased  of  the  Schuylkill  Bridge  Company, 
For       ditto       of  Henry  Moliere, 

Paid  previous  to  1831,  for  the  water  power  at  the  Falls, 

For  tlie  extra  water  power  purchased  of  the  Navigation  Company, 
For  damages  by  overflowing  ground,  Sec; 
And  for  building  dam,  canal,  &c., 


1^116,834  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 

150,000  00 
26,000  00 
25,958  41 

160,904  77 


$120,834  00 


362,863  IS 
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Paid  previous  to  1831,  for  mill  building,  and  three  wheels. 
Ditto,  for  three  pumps  and  mains. 

Ditto,  for  wheel  and  pump  No.  4,  &c. 

1832,  paid  for  wheel  and  pump  No.  5,  &c, 

1834,  ditto.  No.  6, 

Paid  previous  to  1831,  for  Reservoir  No.  1, 
Ditto,  ditto.       No.  2, 

Ditto,  ditto.       No.  3, 

And  on  account  for    ditto.       No.  4,  unfinished, 

Paid  previous  to  1831,  for  2  iron  mains  of  20  inches. 

Ditto,  for  iron  pipes  laid  in  the  city, 

Pipes  laid  in  1832,  .... 

1833,  .... 

1834,  .... 


§335,046  82 
29,468  55 
11,887  97 
22,322  64 


Together, 

And  there  has  been  expended  additional  since  1831,  for  permanent  work — 

For  a  guard  pier  and  ice  breaker,  &c.,  .... 

For  the  repairs  of  Engine  building,  ..... 

For  safety  banks  to  the  reservoirs,  .  .  •  . 

And  for  stone  and  Brick  pavements,  backing  the  dam  with  rubble  stone,  relay- 
ing part  of  the  22  inch  iron  main  along  the  rail  road,  and  fitting  up  the  garden 
plot  for  fountain,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  • 


Making  the  cost  of  the  works  to  December  31,  1834, 


78,370  43 
12,373  43 
12,589  42 
10,596  08 
10,965  90 

29,135  58 
10,202  87 
24,521  70 
20,C69  01 

131,617  48 


398,725  98 


16,873  34 
6,235  76 
2,701  40 


15,616  80 


124,895  26 


83,929  16 


530,343  46 


41,427  30 


1,264,292  36 


Iron  mains  laid  previous  to  1831, 

Iron  pipes  laid  in  the  city, 
Ditto,    laid  in  1832,  ' 
Ditto,  1833, 
Ditto,  1834, 


Feet, 

212,243 
16,296 
9,497 
13,597 


Together,  equal  51 J  miles,  or 


Feet. 
19,722 


251,633 
271,355 


Cost  of  iron  mains  laid  previous  to  1831, 
Iron  pipes  laid  in  the  city. 
Ditto,    laid  in  1832, 
Ditto,  1833, 
Ditto,  1834, 


Together, 


335,046  82 
29,468  55 
11,887  97 
22,322  64 


$131,617  48 


398,725  98 
530,343  46 


Being'an  average  for  the  two  mains  of  $6  63  per  foot. 
And  for  pipes  laid  in  the  city  of  1  58  per  foot. 


No.  16. 
STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  amount  of  the  Duplicates  of  water  rents  for  the  City  and  Districts,  for  the  year  1835. 


Amounting,  as  per  accounts,  to  wit. 
City,    (Southern  District,) 
City,     (Northern  do) 
On  Girard  estates  in  the  City, 

Northern  Liberties, 
Spring  Garden, 
South  wark, 

Moyamensing,         ,     ^  , 


25,578  25 
25,848  50 
435  00 

17,776  75 
11,011  25 
8,739  25 
1,142  00 


51,861  75 


Making  the  handsome  sum  of 


38,669  25 
90,531  00 
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No.  22. 
STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  increase  of  watei-  rents  in  the  City  and 
Districts,  during  the  year  1834. 
Amount  of  increase,  to  wit: — 
Spring  Garden  ^1,474  73 

Southwark  563  25  . 

Northern  Liberties  897  50 

Moyamensing  220  25 


City 


P,155  75 
1,835  25 


Increase  for  the  year 


i,991  00 


No.  24. 
STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  amount  of  water  rents,  and  the  amount 
received  in  the  sale  of  o\d  materials,  as  paid  into  the 
city  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Watering  Commit- 
tee, from  the  year  1802  to  the  year  1835,  viz: 

City  water  rents,  &c.,  from 
the  year  1802,  to  the  vear 
1834,  "      .^679,773  93 

For  the  year  1834,  51,809  45 


731,583  38 


Spring  Garden,  from  1826,  to 
and  inchiding  the  year  1834,  39,422  42 
Southwark,  do,  do.  do.  42,113  23 
N.  Liberties,  do.  do.  do,  85,948  24 
Moyamensing,  from  1832,  to 

and  including  the  year  1834,  1,560  77 

.  ^169,044  66 

For  old  materials,  as  per  account  No.  32,      46,202  44 


Making, 


§946,830  48 
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The  Register  believing  that  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
Councils,  submits, in  connection  with  other  statements, 
the  foilowing  and  pleasing  contr.ist  between  the  num- 
ber of  water  takers,  and  revenue  arising  therefrom,  du- 
ring the  year  1803,  and  the  year  1835. 

Numler  of  houses,  &c.,  supplied  with  Schuylkill  water, 
December  31,  1802. 

77  Dwelling  houses,  supplied  for  holders  of 

water  rights.    Supphed  on  rent,  viz: 
61  Dwelling  houses  at  $  5  00  per  annum 

4  Breweries  24  00  do 

1  Brewery  53  00  do 

1  Small  brewery  10  00  do 
3  Sugar  refineries  20  00  do 
3  Stables  5  00  do 

2  Fountains  24  00  do 
2  Banking  houses        10  00  do 


^305  00 
96  00 
53  00 
10  00 
60  00 
15  00 
48  00 
20  00 


YY  $607  00 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted  14  water  rights, 
held  by  those  whose  manufactories,  Sec, 
are  supplied,  being  included  above  70  00 


Annual  rent  for  the  year,  1803 


$537  00 


For  the  Register. 
HISTORICAL  NOTES. 
Bt  Redmond  Contistgham. 
{Continued from  page  139.) 

1682.  The  Swedes  deputed  Lacy  Cock  to  acquaint 
William  Penn,  «' That  they  would  love,  serve,  and 
obey  him." 

1683.  Lacy  Cock  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  first  Council.  This  gentleman  had  resided  in  Penn- 
sylvania  a  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  William  Penn, 
and  was  held  in  some  repute  both  by  the  Colonists  and 
the  Indian  Chiefs. 

1678.  The  Hunting  ground  of  the  Indians  settled 
at  Conestogue,  laid  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  the  Colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

1719.  The  Indians  of  Conestogue,  whilst  hunting, 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  large  body  of  the 
Shawcnese  Indians  from  the  South,  and  were  compell- 
ed to  return  to  Conestogue,  with  the  loss  of  their  most 
distinguished  Chief.  John  Cartlidge  sent  an  express  to 
James  Logan,  Esquire,  which  information  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Assembty  by  the  Governor. 

The  Indians  who  settled  at  Conestogue,  are  said  in 
some  letters,  to  have  emigrated  from  Virginia— in  oth- 
ers from  Carolina;  they  were  probably  from  both,  for 
the  time  of  their  settlement  was  different.— The  Vir- 
ginia Indians  having  been  the  earliest.  It  is  probable 
the  number  of  each  was  nearly  the  same,  about  sixty 
families. 

Who  has  not  heard  of"  The  Indian  Steps.'"  Go, 
stranger,  view  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, above  M'Call's  ferry— inquire  for  "  The  Indian 
Steps;"  a  Rock  firmly  planted  in  the  bank  will  be 
pointed  out  for  your  observation,  in  which  steps  rude- 
ly  cut  by  the  Shawanese  can  be  seen,  by  means  of 
which,  they  could  descend  to  the  deep  eddy,  a  favour- 
ite fishing  place  for  perch  and  salmon. 

Here  in  days  long  since  passed  away,  stood  the  Co- 
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nestogoe  Indian,  with  feet  firmly  placed  in  the  steps, 
then  with  the  spear  would  he  strike  a  fish  with  uner- 
ring aim  as  it  played  beneath  him  in  the  eddy  below 
the  falls;  lie  would  throw  each  victim  on  the  bank 
where  it  would  be  received  with  avidity  by  his  admir- 
ing' red  brethren  of  the  forest.-  How  changed  the 
scene.  The  white  man  now  occupies  "  The  Indian 
Steps" — a  rope  firmly  fiistened  around  his  waist, in  case 
of  falling,  which  happens  not  unfrequently,  he  may  be 
rescued  from  an  untimely  death.  Instead  of  the  spear, 
he  holds  in  his  grasp  a  hand  net  which  he  skilfully 
throws  into  the  deep,  and  catches  perch  and  Susque- 
hanna salmon  by  dozens,  but  if  he  loses  his  balance  he 
falls  into  the  eddy  below,  from  which  he  is  drawn  by 
his  companions,  who  stand  on  the  summit  of  Ihe  rock 
io  watch  his  dexterity,  and  protect  him  from  danger. 

A  Conestogue  Indian  in  a  speech,  without  any  date 
prefixed,  said, 

"  Beneath  this  Tree  we  burled  the  hatchet."  Co. 
nondanta,  king  of  the  Conestogue  Tribe, 

Shackamaxan — The  meaning  of  this  word,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  is — "  a  residence  of  an  Indian  Tribe 
tributary  to  another  Tribe."  The  Indians  who  resided 
at  Shackamaxan  were  called  Delawares,  by  the  white 
settlers,  but  they  did  not  then  call  themselves  Dela- 
wares. 

The  Treaty  made  in  1682,  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Lassee  Cock,  calls  them  Indians,  but  gives  not  the 
name  of  the  nation. 

On  page  428,  of  Proud's  history,  will  be  found  a 
Treaty  of  William  Penn  with  the  King  of  Ihe  Susque- 
hanna, Minquays  or  Conestoga  Indians,  Wapaththa, 
King  of  the  Shawanese,  Weewinjaugh,  Chief  of  the 
Ganawese,  Ahaohassough,  Great  King  of  the  Onon- 
dagoes. — Philadelphia,  April  23,  1701.  The  speeches 
made  were  of  an  interesting  description,  and  the  whole 
scene  highly  imposing.  This  was  a  confirmatory 
Treaty.  William  Penn  permits  the  Potomac  or  Mary- 
land Indians  to  settle  within  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Indian  Kings  of  Conestogue  and  Susquehanna, 
ratify  and  approve  of  the  Treaty  made  on  September 
13th,  1700,  of  the  sale  of  Conestoga  Manor  to  William 
Penn.    All  the  Chiefs  in  attendance  or  present. 

The  Minqua  Nation  was  not  a  tribe  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, having  settled  at  Conestogue  they  were  thence 
called  Conestoga  Indians.  They  sent  messengers  to 
Fenn's  Commissioners  at  Shackamaxan,  in  the  summer 
of  1682;  some  of  their  Chiefs  attended  at  the  Great  Con- 
ference or  Treaty  with  William  Penn  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  when  certain  lands  were  assigned  them 
as  a  lesidence  forever;  the  right  of  the  soil  having  been 
purchased  of  the  Indians  by  Wilham  Penn.  The 
Chief  of  the  Minquas  made  a  Treaty  on  September  13, 

1700,  which  was  ratified  by  all  the  Chiefs,  on  April  23, 

1701.  (See  Franklin's  Narrative  of  the  Massacres  of 
the  Conestoga  Indians  in  Lancaster  county.)  The 
Minquas,  after  their  settlement  at  Conestoga,  became 
dependant  on  the  Five  Nations.  This  Tribe  of  Indians 
was  remarkable  for  their  love  of  pence  and  fidelity  in 


their  promises.  It  is  recorded — that  once  every  year 
they  sent  a  Delegation  to  the  Proprietary  or  Governor, 
with  presents  assuring  him  of  their  fidelity  to  the  first 
Treaty  or  Treaties. 

If  the  Shawanese  Indians  settled  in  Conestoga  in 
1698,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  should  be 
required  to  sell  or  relinquish  that  right,  in  the  year 
1700,  by  the  Tre3.ty  of  that  year.  But  the  state  of  the 
case  was  this.  William  Penn  first  obtained  by  pur- 
chase, a  right  tp  the  soil,  and  then  gave  permission  to 
Canaudanta  and  his  Tribe,  to  settle  on  the  land  thus 
purchased.  .Afterwards  several  other  Chiefs  with  their 
Tribes  moved  in  and  settled,  hence  it  became  necessa- 
ry for  William  Penn  to  hold  another  Treaty,  and  pur- 
chase from  these  Chiefs,  their  claims  to  the  Manor  of 
Conestoga;  therefore  "  this  land  was  not  purchased 
once  but  twice  and  thrice." 

The  Mingo,  Minquas,  or  Conestogue  Indians  were 
said  to  be  of  the  Delaware  Tribe,  by  some  of  the  early- 
writers;  this  is  doubtful,  as  they  removed  from  the 
South. 

The  Indians  who  resided  in  and  about  Kensington, 
v/ere  called  Shackamaxines,  a  Tribe  of  the  Delawares. 

The  name  of  Delaware  was  given  to  the  Tribes  of 
Indians  living  in  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans. This  name  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  In- 
dians, for  tradition  Informs  us  that  the  name  of  Dela- 
wares was  omitted  in  the  Treaty  signed  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Lassee  Cock  at  their  request.  The  original 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Lenelope,  or  Lenelenope. 

Before  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Philadelphia,  Ju- 
ly 6th,  1694. 

Kyanharro  and  Oretfyeagh,  Chiefs  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tions at  Conestogue.  They  being  unable  to  speak  so  as 
to  be  understood,requestedMenasses  to  tell  their  mean- 
ing. 

Lacey  Cock  Interpreted. 

"  The  Kyai>ese  Indians  with  their  Chief,  pursued 
the  path  to  the  Wigwam  of  Kyanharro,  suddenly  the 
Tomahawks  of  the  Nakeese  fell  upon  them,  and  they 
had  to  fight — the  few  that  remained,  reached  Kyanhar- 
ro—we  asked  a  resting  place — Kyanharro  said — "rest." 
— «'  As  the  Conestogoe  Indians  have  been  protected 
by  Onas — we  ask  to  be  your  Children." 

The  Governor  requested  Lacey  Cock  to  answer  for 
him. 

"  Your  old  Chief  too  Infirm  for  travel,  gave  you 
good  advice — attend  to  his  counsel— take  your  rest  at 
Conestogoe— Onas  v/dl  protect  his  Children." 

Lacet  Cock,  Member  of  Council, 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1694, 
a  small  Tribe  of  Indians  settled  at  Conestogue,  under 
the  care  of  Orettyeagh  and  Kyanharro. 

These  Chiefs  formed  a  Treaty  again  in  1701,  with 
William  Penn. 

(Proud's  History,  page  429,  Vol.  1.  Memoirs  of 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  2,  Part  2.  These  compare 
with  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  now  furnished.) 

The  name  of  the  old  Chief  is  not  given. 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 
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These  Minutes  confirm  the  account  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Mlnguas,  Sec.  were  anterior  to  1698. 

Captain  Lassee  Cock  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
Council  for  many  years,  and  was  much  respected  both 
by  the  Indians  and  European  settlers.  He  studied  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  was  able  to 
act  as  Interpreter  on  many  occasions.  He  was  present 
at  five  Indian  Conferences  held  in  front  of  his  house, 
two  of  which  were  with  WiUiam  Penn.  1  hese  five, 
therefore,  must  have  taken  place  at  Shackamaxan. — 
Captain  Lassee  Cock  was  son  of  Peter  Cock  of  Shacka- 
maxan.   (See  page  254  of  Watson's  Annals.^ 

Tradition  informs  us,  that  William  Penn  intended  if 
he  had  continued  to  reside  in  Pennsylvania,  to  have 
built  nearCaptain  Lassee  Cock's,and  it  is  also  stated  that 
Governors  Evans  and  Palmer  resided  there  for  many 
years,  in  front  of  the  Treaty  ground- 

1st  Indian  Conference  must  have  been  the  Confer- 
ence and  Treaty  of  June  15th,  1682,  with  the  Shacka. 
maxines. 

2d.  'I'he  Deputies  from  the  Irlquois, 

3d.  The  Chiefs  from  Conestogue. 

4th  &  5th.  Probably  there  were  two  Conferences 
held  by  William  Penn  with  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  them  of  the 
views  of  the  Benevolent  Founder  of  this  Province. 

Lacey  Cock  attended  many  Indian  Conferences  af- 
ter December  14th,  1682,  but  these  were  all  held  in 
Philadelphia,  before  the  Governor  and  Council. 


For  the  Register. 
WILLIAM  PENN. 
As  there  are  few  characters  more  entitled  to  the 
love  and  respect  of  mankind  than  that  of  William 
Penn,  it  will  perhaps  be  no  unacceptable  present  to 
the  readers  of  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  to  see  col- 
lected together,  several  circumstances  which  have  es- 
caped his  Biographers'  notice,  because  they  had  not 
access  to  the  authentic  sources  from  whence  they  are 
derived.    We  i-egret  that  we  cannot  offer  any  thing  of 
his  early  life,  but  must  commence  our  extracts  and  ob- 
servations with  his  residence  in  his  government  during 
his  last  visit  to  Pennsylvania,  when  he  safely  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  autumn  of  1699. — 
He  had  been  received  with  open  arms,  and  the  most 
kindly  welcome,  by  a  very  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   Some  few  there  were  of  dark  and  treacherous 
spirits,  who  shared  not  in  the  general  joy  at  his  com- 
ing,but  who  stood  aloof  in  sullen  discontent,  and  brood- 
ed over  their  own  nefarious  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
designs  for  the  public  good,  and  throwing  all  the  em- 
barrassments in  their  power  in  the  way  of  his  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here  the  occurrences 
of  that  day,  which  caused  his  stay  to  be  so  short  in  the 
Province,  but  the  following  extracts  of  Letters  written 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Europe  will  be  read 
with  interest.    They  are  from  the  pen  of  Isaac  Norris, 
sen.,  to  his  correspondents  in  England;  some  of  them 
were  written  previous  to  William  Penn  and  his  family 
leaving  America.  D.  L. 


Philadelphia,  27,  Bbr.  1701, 

"  The  Governour,  his  wife  and  daughter  are  well, 
their  little  son  is  a  lovely  babe.    His  wife  is  a  woman  ! 
extremely  well  beloved  here;  exemplary  in  her  station,  [ 
and  of  an  excellent  spirit  which  adds  lustre  to  her  char-  j 
acter,  and  has  a  great  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  good 
people.    The  Governour  is  our  Pater  Painw,  and  his 
worth  is  no  new  thing  to  us;  we  value  him  highly,  and 
hope  his  life  will  be  preserved  'till  all  things  (now  on 
the  wheel)  are  settled  here  to  his  peace  and  comfort, 
and  the  people's  ease  and  quiet." 

"  3d,  8th  mo.  1701.— Our  Assembly  still  sit,  and  but  \ 
little  is  done— for  the  Phlllstlans  be  upon  us  still,  they  1 
are  now  worse  than  ever,  believing  themselves  quite 
sure  of  the  Government's  change.— Their  endeavours  i 
are,  (I  mean  the  lower  county  members  and  our  own  i 
malcontents,)  to  leave  us,  if  possible,  without  Laws  or 
Liberties,  and  oppose  any  thing  that  we  offer  for  our  \ 
settlement.  Our  Governour  Is  much  grieved  at  this  part-  ! 
ing  carriage  of  the  people,  and  highly  resents  an  ad-  i 
dress  made  to  the  Assembly,  and  from  them  recom- 
mended to  him.    I  know  not  how  things  will  end,  but  t 
at  present  they  have  a  very  ill  visage."  i 

Anothei  Letter  says:— 27,  Bbr.  1701.  j 

This  comes  by  our  Proprietor  and  Governour  Penn,  | 
who  with  his  family  are  undertaking  this  hazardous  j 
vo3'age  at  too  hard  a  season. — I  earnestly  desire  and  |:j 
pray  for  their  preservation  and  safety; — Him  we  shall 
want.    The  unhappy  misunderstandings  in  some,  and 
unwarrantable  opposition  in  others,  have  been  a  block  | 
to  our  plenary  comforts  in  him,  and  his  own  quiet — but 
these  things  are  externals  only, — our  communion  in  the 
Church  sweetens  all,  and  our  inward  waitings  and  j 
worship  together  has  often  been  a  general  comfort  and 
consolation,  and  in  this  I  take  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
afier  all,  that  we  part  in  Love,  and  some  of  his  last 
words  in  our  meeting  yesterday,  were,  "  That  he  had 
looked  over  all  infirmities  and  outwards,  and  had  an 
Eye  to  the  Regions  of  Spirits  wherein  was  our  sweet  ) 
tye."    His  excellent  wife,  and  she  is  beloved  by  all,  i 
(I  believe  I  may  say  all  in  its  full  extent,)  so  is  her 
leaving  us  heavy,  and  of  resd  sorrosv  to  her  friends. — 
She  has  carried  under,  and  through  all,  with  a  wonder- 
ful evenness,  humility  and  freedom— her  sweetness  and 
goodness  has  become  her  character,  and  is  indeed  ex- 
traordinary.   In  short,  we  Love  her,  and  she  deserves 
it.    1  hope  what  I  have  said  is  to  thee  only,  (I  request 
this,  to  avoid  a  thought  I  would  not  give  room  for) 
since  they  are  going  home,  but  otherwise  am  Proud, 
(if  may  so  term  it)  to  express  my  opinion,  Love  and  af- 
fection of,  and  to  them  any  where." 

The  writer  of  the  above  Letters  was  in  England  at 
that  dark  period  of  the  Proprietor's  affairs,  when  he 
was  imprisoned  on  the  suit  of  the  Widow  and  Heirs  of 
Philip  Ford,  his  designing  and  rapacious  Steward;  and 
the  following  account  of  the  arrest  of  William  Penn, 
and  a  visit  paid  to  him  whilst  in  confinement  in  the  Fleet, 
are  also  extracted  from  his  letters  of  that  period. 
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29,  9br.  ir08. 
Last  Fifth  day  the  special  verdict  at  common  law, 
for  the  Rent  (as  they  call  it)  on  the  lease,  went  against 
William  Penn.    It  is  no  more  than  was  lo  be  expect- 
ed, yet  I  perceive  it  goes  near  him  to  think  of  a  Prison, 
now  it  comes  too, — though  it  has  been  his  own  as  well 
as  his  Friend's  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  do  it  rather 
than  pay  the  mone}',  (which  with  costs  is  near  £3,000) 
and  thereby  bear  his  Testimony  as  honorably  ag-ainst 
the  extortion  and  fraud  of  that  account,  as  against  other 
evils,  and  bear  it  as  a  persecution.    How  it  will  termi-, 
nate  I  cannot  yet  say,  but  believe  in  a  few  days  lie  must 
yield  up,  or  abscond  till  the  next  terra,  when  the  Prin- 
ciple shall  be  determined  in  Chancery,  and  he  must  ap- 
peal to  the  House  of  Lords," 

London,  10th,  nth  mo.  iror— 8. 
Governour  Penft  was  last  4th  day  arrested  at  Grace 
Church  Street  meeting,by  oi'der  of  Philip  Ford  on  an  ex- 
ecution on  the  special  verdict  for  about  £3,000, he  has  by 
the  advice  of  all  his  best  friends,turned  himself  over  to  the 
Fleet,  I  was  to  see  him  last  night  at  his  new  lodgings  in 
the  old  Bailey.  He  is  cheery,and  will  bear  it  well;  and  it 
was  thought  no  better  way  to  bring  them  to  terms.  At 
some  times  there  are  hopes  ci  a  compromise,  at  others 
they  appear  cold  and  hardened,  so  that  there  is  no 
judgment  to  be  mad^  how  it  will  terminate.  I  have 
taken  pains,  and  sometimes  seem  to  have  made 
some  impression  on  them,  but  when  they  get  witli  their 
Lawyers  all  is  blown.  The  principal  Debt  for  the 
country  not  yet  decided,  and  'tis  questionable  whether 
this  term  will  do  it,  tho'  now  'tis  William  Penn's  aim  to 
Issue  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  act  of  theirs,  with  the  aggravation  of  dogging 
with  Bailiffs  to  a  meeting  house,  makes  a  great  noise 
every  where,  but  especially  among  Friends,  and  Peo- 
ple who  did  not  much  trouble  themselves  before,  now 
appears  warm,  and  I  still  hope  a  good  Issue." 


(Near  the  same  date,  to  another  Person.) 
"Governour  I'enn  was  on  the  7th  Instant  at  Grace 
Church  Street  meeting,  and  there  dogged  by  the  Blai- 
liffs  by  Ford's  order,  Henry  Goldney  and  Herbert 
Springett  prevented  their  taking  him  out  of  the  Galle- 
ry, by  their  promise  he  should  come  to  them  in  a  few 
hours,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  then  by  a  Habeas 
Corpus  threw  himself  over  to  the  Fleet  where  he  has 
commodious  lodgings,  and  we  hope  is  pretty  easy.  I 
have  been  several  times  to  see  him,  and  he  sent  for  me 
this  evening.  The  Fords  might  have  saved  themselves 
some  reflections  if  they  had  forbore  such  an  aggrava- 
tion as  taking  him  at  meeting,  for  as  soon  as  this  Term 
came  on,  the  Bail  must  have  surrendered  him,  and  he 
would  become  a  Prisoner  of  course.  I  presume  that  thou 
understands  that  this  execution  is  upon  a  Judgment  at 
Common  Law  for  Rent  (as  they  call  the  Interest  of 
their  money,)  &c." 

Another  Letter  dated  6th,  1st  mo.  1708. 
"  Our  Proprietor  and  Governour  is  still  in  the  Fleet, 
good  lodgings,— has  meetings  there,— is  often  visited 
and  lives  comfortably  enough  for  the  circumstance — 
their  daughter  Hannah  is  dead  at  Bristol," 


And  yet  another,  which  commenting  on  the  Proprie- 
tor's Bearing  under  his  perplexing  and  uneasy  circum- 
stances, says,  "that  he  seems  to  be  of  a  nature  so  con- 
tent with  difficulties,  and  that  after  all,  the  Fable  of 
the  Palm  is  made  good  in  him,  for  "  the  more  he  is 
pressed,  the  more  he  rises,"  and  thro'  all,  his  Founda- 
tion remains  sure." 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  this  excellent  man, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  evidence  afforded  by 
his  Public  acts  and  conduct,  that  his  mind  was  superior 
to  the  maxims  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  an  age  in  which  principles  which  are  now  con- 
sidered as  unquestionable,  were  struggling  for  arecep- 
tion  amongst  mankind,  and  that  he  spent  his  life,  and 
used  all  the  means  he  could  command,  in  endeavouring 
to  advance  those  Principles,  and  Benefit  his  fellow 
creatures. 

Such  characters  well  deserve  the  affectionate  vene- 
ration of  Posterity,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling  which  conse- 
crates (as  it  were)  the  localities  of  their  homes,  and  of 
their  places  of  Sepulture,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  descriptions,  from  the  pens  of  two  of  our 
citizens  who  have  lately  visited  England.  The  first 
I  cannot  give  in  the  words  of  the  author,  not  having  an 
extract  of  the  Letters  which  contained  it, — but  am  sure 
the  sub.stance  is  correct.  "Jordans  in  Buckinghamshire, 
is  about  23  miles  from  London — meetings  are  only  held 
there  occasionally,  or  when  any  Public  Friend  has  a  de- 
sire to  have  one  called  together;  The  house  is  ancient 
and  venerable,  but  in  good  repair;  a  family  live  in  that 
part  which  was  separated  for  the  women's  meeting,and 
there  is  a  yard  and  sheds  for  the  Horses.  The  house 
is  not  large.  Two  large  old  fashioned  windows,  with 
small  diamond  shaped  pane's,  leaded,  occupy  the  west- 
ern end;  two  small  ones  are  above  the  Preachers  Gal- 
lery, and  over  the  Door.  The  little  Grave  yard  is  en- 
closed with  a  neat  hedge,  and  kept  in  good  order.  A 
Book  is  shewn  in  the  meeting  house,  in  which  is  noted 
the  names  of  many  who  are  there  intered,  as  William 
Penn  and  both  his  wives,  Isaac  Penington  and  his  wife, 
who  was  Guliehna  Maria  Penn's  mother,  Thomas  Elle 
wood  and  his  wife,  and  some  others,  &C-* 


For  the  Register. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA. 

Bead  at  the  Jlnnual  meeting  cj  the  Hhlurical  Sueiety 
of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  1835. 

In  Wharton's  instructive  Notes  on  the  Provincial 
Literature  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  our  first  Vol. 
of  Memoirs,  is  some  notice  of  the  Junto  instituted  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  1727.  As  but  few  names  of  those 
practical  philosophers,  are  there  given,  I  take  pleasure 
in  furnishing  nearly  a  complete  list  of  the  members, 
derived  from  the  papers  of  my  grand  father,  Hugh 
Roberts,  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  worthy  of  record, 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  those  useful  and  hon- 
ourable men, who  associated  for  their  mutual  information. 


*  The  other  account  of  the  Grave,  has  been  already 
published  in  Vol.  s.  p.  95. 
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and  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  that  most  if  not 
ali  who  composed  the  Society  at  one  period,  were 
born  in  the  same  year  1706.  The  Association  consisted 
of  Benjamin  Franklin, Hugh  Roberts,  William  Coleman, 
Philip  Syng,  Enoch  Flower,  Joseph  Wharton,  William 
Griffiths,  Luke  Morris,  Joseph  Turner,  Joseph  Ship- 
pen,  Joseph  Trotter,  Samuel  Jervis,  Samuel  Rhodes, 
Joseph  Brintnall.  The  author  of  "  The  Notes,"  gives 
only  the  names  of  Nicholas  Scull,  William  Parson,  and 
Thomas  Godfrev,  making  the  whole  number  seventeen. 
Prom  the  arrival  of  Franklin  at  Philadelphia  in  1723. 
an  acquaintance  commenced  between  him  and  Hugh 
Roberts,  which  ripened  into  cordial, and  mutual  regard, 
and  continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1786,  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  century. 

The  last  letter  of  Roberts  to-Franklin,  is  dated  the 
24th  of  6th  month,  1785,  addressed  to  his  friend  then  in 
London, as  the  representative  of  this  country.  It  is  an  af- 
fectionate esplstle,  and  shows  that  himself,  Franklin, 
and  Syng  were  the  last  three  survivors  of  the  Junto.  It 
proved  to  be  the  finul  salutation  between  Roberts  and 
Franklin,  and  forms  a  suitable  appendix  to  this  scrap  of 

liOBERTS  VAUX. 

Phil'a-  2  mo.  1,  1835. 

P.  S.  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting  here,  that  I 
lately  purchased  the  original  painting  by  Birch,  of  the 
Treaty  Tree  nt  Sliackamaxan.  It  is  a  faithful  portrait, 
taken  fifteen  years  before  it  fell,  which  event  occurred 
during  a  storm  In  1810.  This  interesting  relick  had 
for  many  years.hung  on  the  wall  of  an  obscure  passage, 
at  an  Inn  in  Bristol  near  Philadelphia,  and  from  long 
neglect,  was  nearly  ruined.  A  skilful  artist  has,  how- 
ever, rendered  it  intelligible.  R-  V- 

[Copt.] 

My  Dear  Friend  B.  F. — 

After  sight  hereof,  its  needless  to  inform  thee,  I  have 
lost  the  art  of  writing;  yet  I  thankfully  enjoy  old  age 
without  much  corporal  pain.  Philip  Syng,  the  only 
other  surviving  member  here,  of  the  old  Junto,  labours 
under  infirmities,  keeps  much  at  home,  where  I  can 
seldom  go  to  visit  lilm.  We  are  both  feeble  and  tot- 
tering; yet  younger  people  sometimes  undertake  to 
counsel  us,  in  a  friendly  w.iy,  how  we  should  proceed, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  few  if  any,  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  the  Imbecility  of  an  old  man,  but  an  old  man. — 
We  have  attained  to  old  age,  truly  pictured.  Psalm  xc. 
10,  and  must  soon  fly  away. 

In  some  views  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  lived 
half  thy  days,  and  yet  I  think  I  am  not  half  a  year 
astern,  according  to  common  computation  of  time,  for 
the  nest  American  Anniversary,  which  is  not  twelve 
days  distant,  will  be  the  commencement  of  my  &Cth 
year- 

The  bearer  hereof  Samuel  M.  Fox,*  is  a  young  man, 
has  lived  several  years  with  my  son  George,  and  from 

•  In  after  life,  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  mainly  Instrumental  in  causing  the  beautiful 
and  classical  edifice  to  be  erected  for  the  Banking  house, 
so  ornacneutal  to  our  city,  and  creditable  to  his  taste- 


the  mildness  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  gained  the  affections  of  all  our  family,  I 
freely  commend  him  to  thy  notice:  his  intent  of  going 
to  Europe,  is  in  part  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  firmer 
state  of  health. 

I  have  often  been  desirous  of  knowing  something  of 
the  exit  of  old  men  of  distinguishing  abilities,  and  from 
the  account  of  most  of  whom  I  read,and  I  have  conversed 
with  some  tew,  all  unite  in  this,  and  wished  they  had 
been  more  ddigent  in  applying  their  time  "to  acquaint 
themselves  with  God  and  be  at  peace."  My  dear  friend, 
I  have  often  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  thee  gradual- 
ly advance  to  the  summit  of  human  fame,  and  I  most 
ardently  wish  that  thy  final  transition  may  be  to  enjoy 
felicity  for  ever  and  ever. 

HUGH  ROBERTS. 

Phiiad'a,  24th,  6  mo.  1785. 


P.  S. 


Dr.  Tliomas  Bond, 
Samuel  Rhoads, 
Anthony  Benezet,_ 


(        3,  mo.  T 
-died  4,  mo.  S  1784. 
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Observations  07i  the  Geology  of  York  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  Tnos.  G.  Clemson,  read  October  29,  1834. 

[Extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  I.  Part  2.] 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: — We,  the  undersigned  having  had  the 
honour  to  be  nominated  by  this  society  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  certain  formations  in  the  district  called 
York  County,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  proceeded 
thence,  and  now  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  ob- 
servations: 

The  honorable  members  of  the  society  are  well  aware 
that  a  thorough  scientific  examination  of  any  district  of 
country  would  require  the  united  endeavors  of  several, 
or  the  long  continued  observations  of  one  well  educa- 
ted upon  a  multiplicity  of  sciences,  all  more  or  less  m- 
cluded  In  the  now  comprehensive  term  geology.  The 
mineral  constitution  of  any  portion  of  the  earthy  surface 
can  only  be  successfully  developed  after  indefatigable, 
mature,  and  multiplied  examination,  of  all  pomts,  and 
these  results  compared  with  new  and  distant  appearan- 
ces. The  naturalist's  attainments  should  be  great,  his 
physical  attendants  the  hammer,  the  compass,  and 
almost  a  laboratory.  No  stone  should  be  left  untried, 
no  ravine,  no  excavation  unexamined;  the  mineral  con- 
stituents, the  fossil  contents  should  be  well  classed; 
and  after  the  profound  consideration  of  these,  with 
many  other  characters,  the  observer  may  come  to  a  just 
conclusion  of  the  nature,  geological  position  of  one  or 
more  distinct  particular  formations. 

His  first  aim  should  be  to  fix  upon  some  distinct 
member  of  the  geological  series,  whose  position  has 
been  well  determined:  this  must  be  his  north  star,  and 
it  is  only  by  constant  reference  to,  and  comparison  with 
this-  his  fixed  guide,  that  the  naturalist  can  discover 
his  bearings.  A  like  determination  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance,  and  we  may  say  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
prosecution  of  any  geological  inquiry.  Geological 
levels  are  to  the  geologist  as  tlic  compass  to  the  manner, 
and  we  would  here  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  attainment  of  this  first  and  all-important 
object  of  research. 
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The  short  time  we  spent  in  York  county  scarce  ena- 
bled us  to  commence  an  examination  of  this  district,  we 
humbly  claim  the  indulg-ence  of  the  very  learned  g'en- 
tlemen  of  the  society  for  the  meagre  gleaning's  we  now 
offer.  We  have  tliought  that  the  collection  of  facts 
concerning-  rocks,  minerals,  their  localities,  &c.  might 
be  useful  in  filling  up  some  masterly  and  comprehensive 
chaia  of  observation.  If  we  were  all  to  throw  down 
upon  paper  the  various  rocks  over  which  we  pass  in 
our  different  peregrinations,  but  a  short  time  would 
elapse  before  we  could  present  to  the  world  a  mass 
of  information  orderly  embodied  in  a  geological  map 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  county  of  York  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  river  Susquehanna  and  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  west  by  Adams  county,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  state  of  Mary  land-  Indications  of  mineral  depo- 
sits were  here  remarked  at  a  very  early  period  of  our 
history.  Copper  was  found  by  some  of  the  followers 
of  William  Penn  in  the  township  of  Hellam,  which 
was  included  in  that  portion  of  land  set  apart  by  him  as 
his  mining  tract. 

Two  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  divide  the  county. 
The  South  Mountain,  which  is  a  most  innportant  range, 
takes  its  rise  a  little  back  of  DiUstown,  and  continues 
on  through  Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac  below 
Harper's  Ferry;  the  Conevvago  hills  are  parallel,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  same  system. 
The  Pigeon  and  Round  Top  hills  do  not  much  deviate 
from  an  easterly  and  -westerly  direction.  It  is  from  the 
summit  of  the  last  mentioned  hills,  that  tlie  observer 
descries  the  distant  and  minor  liighlands,  and  can  ob- 
tain a  correct  idea  of  the  physical  geography  of  this 
interesting  district. 

The  two  ranges  mentioned,  with  their  spurs,  cause 
the  streams  that  bathe  their  feet  to  be  more  rapid  than 
if  the  country  was  less  hilly  or  more  gently  undidating. 
The  numerous  falls  that,  occur  are  of  im.mense  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country; 
mill  sites  abound,  several  forges  and  iron  smelting  fur- 
naces have  been  erected,  and  are  now  in  active  opera- 
tion. The  highly  undulating  surface  of  the  country, 
and  the  strata  of  impervious  schistose  rocks,  give  rise 
to  numberless  springs. 

That  portion  of  the  soil  which  is  termed  limestone 
land  may  be  known  on  first  sight,  even  when  the  rocks 
are  not  apparent,  by  the  admirable  order  in  which 
every  thing  appertaining  to  these  farms  is  sustained. — 
These  lands  were  first  settled  by  Germans,  and  their  de- 
scendants retain  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  attach- 
ment. The  soil  being  naturally  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  and  the  farmer  bestowing  upon  it  all 
the  labour  requisite,  is  thus  enabled  to  reap  prodigious 
crops._  The  German  farmer  is  characterised  by  his 
close  industrious  habits;  and  besides  the  prolific  quali- 
ties of  the  earth,  his  great  secret  in  farming  is  the  quan- 
tum of  labour  betowed  upon  a  given  portion,  and  this 
he  could  not  do  if  he  was  possessed  of  too  much,  for 
o&  should  never  be  mastered  by  the  land;  on  the  con- 
trS^i'  the  farmer  should  always  rule  his  estate. 

The  slate  land  stands  next  in  point  of  reputation, 
though  in  fertility  far  behind  the  former.  The  quality 
of  the  soil  varies  with  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
transition  rocks,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  soil;  certain 
varieties  are  passably  good,  whilst  others  are  wretch- 
edly poor.  Won^|ers  have  been  effected  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  application  of  lime.  It  is  as  if 
some  quickening  {airy  queen  had  waved  her  miraculous 
wand  over  these  long  abandoned  sterile  grounds. — 
Thousands. of  acres  had  been  lying  open  as  barren; 
dwelhng  houses,  barns,  fences,  '&c.  had  been  left  by 
then-  owners  to  the  dilapidations  of  weather  and  time, 
and  they  thus  from  the  want  of  but  one  single  simple, 
scientific  application,  were  forced  to  quit  their  places  of 
birth,  the  sites  of  frolic  and  youthful  mirth,  and  seek 
an  apparently  less  t&gratefulsoil  in  the  far  wilds  of  the 
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lonely  west.  We  might  express  the  melancholy  situa- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

Now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  gi-a-^s  grown  footway  tread. 
But  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled." 

By  the  application  of  lime  tliese  grounds  have  been 
regenerated,  the  population  resuscitated,  the  smoke  is 
seen  gently  curling  from  the  cottage  in  tlie  uood,  the 
ploughboy's  whistle,  and  the  lowing  herds  that  fill  the 
land  with  health  and  prosperity,  have  risen  as  from  the 
dead.  This  is  a  living  example  of  what  science  might 
do,  and  speaks  loud  to  those  who  .are  tardy  in  perceiv- 
ing the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  manifold  hidden  re- 
sources of  the  state  which  now  lie  slumbering  in  their 
wealth. 

Near  Dillstown,  in  Monahan  township,  on  the  land  of 
Col.  Eichelberger,  there  exists  a  bed  of  marl,  which 
might  also  be  happily  employed  in  ameliorating  the 
composition  of  some  unhealthy  soils:  it  might  be  added 
alone,  or  mixed  and  used  in  compost. 

The  rocks  that  show  themselves  in  York  county  are 
decidedly  Transition.  We  observed  no  appearance  of- 
org'anic  remains,  in  place:  specimens  of  encrinites  were 
shown  us  from  the  bed  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  they 
were  specimens  that  had  been  carried  down  by  the 
river,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  characterising  any 
rocks  that  we  saw  in  situ.  At  some  former  period  this 
district  was  the  scene  of  violent  eruption  and  disloca- 
tion. The  direction  of  the  strata  of  these  schistose 
rocks  is  from  a  few  degrees  north  of  north-east  to  as 
many  south  of  south-west,  lying  vertical  at  different, 
though  generally  at  highly  inclined  angles. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  upon  the  South  Mountain,  leav- 
ing Pillstown,  which  stands  near  its  base  in  Monahan 
township,  proceeding  on  througli  Warrington,  Dover, 
West  Manchester,  onto  Y'ork,  we  will  cross  in  succes- 
sion the  following  rocks,  limestone,  syenite,  eurite, 
greywacke,  greywacke  slate,  or  argillaschist,  breccia, 
coal,  and  limestone  upon  which  the  city  of  Yorl^ 
stands- 

Limesione. 

This  rock  is  frequently  termeJ,  and  in  truth  is  most 
known,  as  the  blue  limestone,  from  a  frequent  charac- 
teristic blue  colour.  It  however  is  sometimes  yellow 
and  white,  and  almost  black,  in  this  case  I  hare  found 
it  to  be  coloured  with  carbonaceous  matter.  The  yellow- 
variety  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  oxide  of  iron;  it  is  usually  compact,  occasionally 
crystalline,  and  passes  into  marble.  Veins  of  milky- 
quartz  are  contained,  and  detached  masses  are  seen 
scattered  over  the  surface.  This  rock  constitutes  a 
portion  of  Monahan,  Hellam,  East  Manchester,  York, 
Paradise,  Codorus,  Heldleberg,  and  !Maeheim  town- 
ships, forming  a  band  which  runs  through  the  county 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  dividing  the  same  into 
two  pretty  equal  portions.  In  some  of  tlie  adjoining 
states  seams  of  limestone  in  concordant  stratification 
are  quarried  and  burnt  for  hydraulic  cement,  with  the 
composition  of  which  you  have  already  been  made 
acquainted.*  The  limestone  of  York  county  is  burnt 
into  lime,  which  is  used  for  building,  it  contains  no 
magnesia,  and  is  emplo}  ed  for  the  uses  of  agriculture. 
This  vock  alternates  distinctly  with  the  schistose  rocks 
of  the  transition  series,  and  frequentlj'  passes  insensibly 
into  shales,  without  any  apparent  line  of  demarcation 
betwixt  the  two  rocks.  When  the  limestone  becomes 
schistose  it  is  called  slate  llm.estone;  in  this  case 
there  is  always  an  insensible  mixture  with  a  different 
rock,  the  stratification  being  either  straight  or  con- 
torted. 


*  Vide  T.  G.  Clemson's  paper  on  Analysis  of  divers 
Mineral  Substances,  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
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In  this  formation  there  exists  a  cavern  of  considera- 
ble importance,  situate  at  ashdrt  distance  a  little  to  the 
north  of  York;  a  branch  flows  in  on  one  side,  and  re- 
appears on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  There  is  also  an 
openinff  into  it  from  the  top  of  the  hill:  a  stone  thrown 
in  at  this  spot  may  be  heard  rumbling  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  aperture  below  is  too  small  for  ingress,  and 
owing  to  the  precipitate  descent  from  above,  the  only 
possible  mode  oi  gaining  entrance  would  be  by  means 
of  r.  rope  from  the  summit. 

Fekpathic  and  Amphibolic  Rocks. 

As  you  leave  tlie  limestone  of  Monahan  township, 
and  ascend  those  elevations  known  as  the  Round  Top 
hills,  the  rocks  chunge  and  display  an  evident  entritic 
character.  The  base  of  the  rock,  when  sufficiently 
porphyrilic  to  distinguish  the  imbedded  crystals, 
from  the  imbedding  substance,  appears  to  be  of  a 
petrosiiicious  nature,  containing  small  dark  brown  or 
black  crystals  of  amphibole.  The  base  in  this  case  pre- 
dominates, and  is  compact,  having  a  bright  colour.  It 
is  often  of  easy  decomposition,  and  is  seen  disintegra- 
ting at  the  surface  of  the  earth;  at  other  times,  it  is  ex- 
ceeding hard  and  tenacious,  giving  off  sparks  with 
steel,  and  resembling  in  appearance  some  of  the 
Egyptian  syenites,  out  of  which  sphinxes  and  other 
pieces  of  sculpture  were  formed,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  public  sculpture  galleries  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  of  Paris: 
agJiin  this  rock  changes,  loosing  its  porphyritic  struc- 
ture, passing  into  a  compact  homogeneous,  sonorous, 
andles.s  tenacious  blueish-gray,  and  even  black  mineral, 
thus  passing  into  different  traps,  greenstones,  and 
Lydian  stont-s.  These  hills  have  every  appearance  of 
having  once  been  a  centre  of  dislocation  and  elevation, 
and  may  have  been  upheaved  after  the  formation  of 
the  transition  series.  These  porphyries  and  diorites 
being  of  Plutonic  origin,  represent  pre-existing  rocks 
thus  modified. 

Graywache  Schist. 

This  rock  soon  makes  its  appearance  as  you  descend 
the  Rotand  Top  hills,  and  disappears  under  the  bed  of 
the  Conewago  creek.  It  has  a  dark  blue  color,  and  is 
distinctly,  though  not  finely  stratified,  and  follows  the 
same  direction  as  the  phyllades  of  the  transition  series 
of  this  county,  that  is.  from  a  few  degress  to  the  noi  th 
of  north-east,  to  as  many  south  of  south-west.  Its 
schistose  structure  is  not  evident  in  cabinet  specimens, 
but  it  is  distinctly  stratified  in  mass.  The  gray  wacke 
slate  of  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  resemble  this 
formation  except  in  color;  at  both  localities  they  are 
characterised  by  nodules  of  epidote.  In  York  this 
mineral  is  more  abundant;  it  is  massive  green,  and  not 
so  mixed  with  foreign  matter  as  to  mask  its  discrimina- 
ting characters.  The  quality  of  this  soil  for  agricultur- 
al process  is  indifferent,  inferior  to  the  limestone  land, 
or  that  of  the  red  argillaclous  slate. 

Greywache. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Conewago  creek,  the 
appearance  of  the  earth  ch:inges;  instead  of  a  blue,  we 
have  a  dark  red  clayey  soil,  formed  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  argillaceous  schists  which  are  seen  alterna- 
ting with,  and  always  upoa  the  confines  of  the  sand- 
stone, which  predominates  ss  you  ascend  the  Conewa- 
go hills.  It  changes  its  aspect  at  almost  every  step;  it 
is  sometimes  a  hard  ferruginous  quartz  rock,  compact, 
white,  red  gray,  and  of  a  variety  of  hues,  even  to  a 
black;  at  other  times  it  is  a  well-characterised  sandstone, 
with  small  crystals  of  hyalin  quai-iz.  The  grains  of 
quartz  vary  in  size,  and  it  passes  into  a  conglomerate; 
the  base  being  argillaceous,  rtd,  with  perceptible 
scales  of  mica,  the  imbedded  pebbles  are  generally 
rolled  quartz,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  up. 
It  is  occasionally  of  a  light  color,  free  from  iron.  The 
imbedded  pebbles  are  uniform  in  size;  the  whole  rock 


is  hard,  and  employed  in  the  county  for  making  mill- 
stones for  the  various  uses  to  H-hich  the  Burr  millstones 
are  employed.  Compact  ferruginous  varieties  of  the 
rock  Mre  used  for  gutlgeons  or  boxes  supporting  the 
axis  of  water  and  other  whet  Is;  they  are  found  to 
answer  this  end  admirably  well,  and  haye  superseded 
those  of  iron  or  steel.  In  building  furnaces  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  ores,  a  proper  hearth  stone  is  consider- 
ed a  very  great  desideratum.  The  crucible  is  often 
built  of  bad  materials,  causing  the  furnace  to  be  put 
out  of  blast  at  very  short  intervals,  to  the  very  great 
loss  of  the  proprietors.  The  campaign  of  certain  fur- 
naces in  our  country  is  called  good  if  the  hearth  has 
resisted  one  year;  we  know  of  furnaces  that  have  been 
in  blast  constantly  for  twenty  years,  and  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  astonishing  success  is  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  the  very  great  attention  that  was  paid  to 
the  choice  of  the  hearth  stones.  We  will  not  here  dis- 
cuss  the  merits  of  such  materials,  but  )et  it  suffice  to 
say  that  the  quart  z  rock  of  York  county  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  well  fitted  lor  this  purpose,  and  by  a  pro- 
per choice  we  think  that  supt  rior  hearth  stones  might 
be  here  procured,  if  not  equal  to  those  found  and 
used  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  much  better  than 
many  we  have  seen  used  for  these  ends  in  the  United 
States. 

The  greywacke  quartz  rock  caps  the  summit  of  the 
generality  of  the  highlands  throughout  the  county, 
there  are  also  hills  entirely  composed  of  it.  The  Pigeon 
hills,  for  instance,  which  run  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
Adams  county,  masses  or  boulders  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  some  distance  from  those 
localities  where  it  is  found  in  situ.  At  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, between  Marietta  and  Columbia,  the  quartz 
rock  forms  itself  into  several  noble  bluffs.  The  scenery 
here  for  miles  along  the  river  may  be  considered  as  re- 
markably fine,  and  many  think  it  equally  romantic 
with  any  in  our  country. 

Coal 

Between  the  Little  Conewego  creek  and  the  city  of 
York,  in  the  townships  of  East  and  West  Manchester,  a 
t  thin  layer  of  coal  h;is  been  discovered  in  several  locali- 
ties by  those  who  have  sunk  wells  for  water.  It  was 
not,  however,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  arrest  attention. 
At  other  localities  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  coal,  and  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  various  directions  through  our  country 
very  many  enterprising  and  worthy,  but  too  credulous 
citizi-ns  have  been  led  to  expend,  and  frequently  con- 
sldt  rable  sums  in  sf-arching  for  this  valuable  combusti- 
ble in  those  places  where  we  might  say,  with  some  cer- 
tainty, coal  nevei'  will  be  found. 

Our  citizens  have  been  so  frequently  imposed  upon 
by  pretenders  who  call  themselves  miners,  or  mining 
j  engineers,  because  they  m.iy  have  dug  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
or  "at  Pottsville,  or  in  the  coal  fields  of  Europe — and 
having  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  terms,  go  about  the 
country  proclaiming  that  coal  may  be  found  on  particu- 
lar estates,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  been 
found  is  because  they  have  not  dug  deep  enough,  or 
that  the  granite  should  be  pierced,  or,  in  fine,  that  there 
is  coal  where  in  the  very  nature  of  things  coal  could 
not  exist.  Their  confidence  induces  the  farmer  thus  to 
bury  his  hard  earned  money,  and  it  is  not  until  he  has 
been  duped  by  these  spurious  individuals,  that  he  has 
discovered  his  mistake.  Nor  is  this  abuse  alone  confin- 
ed to  the  searching  after  coal,  the  whole  alphabet  of 
meials  may  be  found  by  a  branch  of  hazlewood,  when 
ill  the  hands  of  the  gifted  pretender.  We  cannot  cry 
out  too  loud  against  these  charlatans,  and  unworthy, 
ignorant  offenders.  'I'he  facility  with  which  these  im- 
postors deceive,  arises  out  of  the  difficulty  in  our  coun- 
ivj!  of  acquiring  scientific  information  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy  are  of  diflficidt  acqui- 
sition every  where;  they  require  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
found theoretical  knowledge,  and  very  close  practical 
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observation;  consequently  they  are  by  no  means  intui- 
tive, and  can  only  be  purchased  by  Jong,  laborious, 
and  indefatigable  exeitions,  not  from  books  alnne,  but 
from  llie  living  school  where  the  play  of  nature  has 
been  exposed  to  view,  with  the  economy  of  art,  where 
the  furnace  has  taken  the  place  ol  the  crucible;  nor  is 
theory  less  useful,  it  is  a  glorious  light  which  serves  to 
conduct  the  operatives  through  the  dark  Libyrii^tlis  of 
practice. 

Breccia. 

On  the  confines  <jf  the  blue  limestone,  which  re-ap- 
pears a  few  miles  to  tlie  west  of  York,  there  is  found  a 
breccia  composed  of  a  red  argillacious  cement,  and 
masses  of  older  rocks.  The  imbedded  masses  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  the  majority  ot  them  are  limestone, 
proving  its  age  in  relation  to  the  limestone  rock.  This 
breccia  has  a  very  pretty  effect  when  poli;.hed,  and 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  are  the  common 
marbles.  It  continues  on,  and  is  seen  at  the  Susque- 
hanna not  far  from  York  haven.  You  are  all  acquainted 
with  that  beautiful  pudding  stone,  out  of  wdiich  the 
columns  tliat  ornament  so  richly  one  of  the  halls  in  the 
capital  at  Washington  have  been  made.  This  rock  is 
precisely  similar,  and  like  that  found  on  the  banks  of 
ihe  Potomac  is  known  in  York  county,  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  the  Potomac  marble. 

Traumates. 

We  svill|pass  overin  silence  the  limestone  upon  which 
York  is  located,  it  having  been  already  described.  In 
journeying  in  any  direction,  after  leaving  ihe  city,  from 
south-west  to  south  east,  you  will  shortly  come  to  the 
ta'auiinates  of  D'Aubuison,  phylladesand  transition  slates 
of  other  geologists.  These  schists  are  characterized 
by  a  more  perfect  stratification  than  other  rocks  in  the 
county;  they  are  straight,  undulating  and  inclined,  and 
follow  a  general  direction  with  the  other  formations; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  north  east  and  south-west;  the  lay- 
ers are  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  differently  charac- 
terized strata;  having  all  the  variations  of  texture,  com- 
position and  color,  disintegrating  at  the  surface  into 
small,  variously  shaped  pieces,  and  giving  various  color- 
ed powders.  Clay  or  argile  is  evidently  sometimes  the 
most  abundant  constituent;  chlorite  predominates,  and 
the  aspect  changes,  as  also  the  texture,  and  form  a 
chlorite  slate;  the  talc  prevailing,  a  talcose  slate  well 
characterized  appears,  a  greenish  hue  denotes  the  pre- 
sence of  either,  and  it  is  difHcult  to  say  whether  the 
chlorite  or  the  talc  most  abounds.  At  certain  times, 
however,  and  in  certain  localities,  the  talcose  slate  is 
apparently  free  from  chlorite,  and  is  of  a  reddish  hue, 
from  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  divides  into  laminae,  which 
have  that  particular  satin  lustre  that  accompanies  mag- 
nesian  rocks.  1  here  is  a  seam  of  red  talcose  slate  that 
runs  through  the  townships  of  Windsor,  York,  Shrews- 
bury and  Codorus,  into  the  state  of  Maryland;  the  width 
of  this  slate  varies,  and  passes  into  chlorite  slate,  argilla- 
cious slate,  and  a  variety  of  slates,  badly  defined  or 
characterized,  and  varying  as  either  of  the  constituents 
prevail.  These  rocks  as  the  rest,  run  nearly  a  north- 
east and  south  west  course.  Ferruginous  quartz  is 
found  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  occurs  in 
veins  traversing  the  lami«is,  and  at  other  times  seams 
of  quartz  run  parallel  with  the  strata,  and  between  the 
leaves  of  the  same,  at  places,  the  quartz  is  swollen  out 
and  gradually  diminishes  so  as  to  almost  disappear, 
assuming  somewhat  the  form  of  a  lentille.  This  the 
German  miners  term  liegende  stock,  an  example  of 
which  we  have  just  endeavored  to  describe  may  be  seen 
on  the  Baltimore  road,  in  Shrewsbury  township,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  near  a  public  house  known  once  and 
marked  on  the  maps  of  the  county,  as  Wilson's  tavern. 
Veins  of  quartz  are  common  to  this  formation:  the 
quartz  is  more  or  less  ferruginous  and  frequently  caver- 
nous; sometimes  it  contains  hsemetitic  oxide  of  iron,  at 
others  the  peroxide,  impregnating  the    whole   and  | 


encrusting  the  caverns;  appears  to  have  come  from  the 
decomposition  of  pyrites.  In  some  cases  the  iron  pyrites 
have  undergone  no  change,  and  are  of  the  varieties 
yellow  and  white.  Cubic  crystals  of  this  mineral  are 
found  imbedded,  and  m;iy  be  found  upon  ihe  surface 
of  the  soil;  after  a  rain  in  small  washes  they  may  be 
collected  with  ease  and  sometimes  in  abundance.  The 
ferruginous,  cavernous  or  diusy  qa;.rlz  that  is  found  in 
veins,  in  the  talcose,  or  coniiguous  rocks,  is  often  so 
friable  as  to  be  crumbled  by  pressure  with  the  hand, 
its  structure  becoming  schistc  se,  a  mixture  with  sin- 
rounding  rock  is  apparent.  The  roads  are_  mended 
with  this  mineral,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  com- 
mon upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  all  directions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  these  talcose,  chloriie,  argillacious 
schist  and  limestone  formations.  These  rocks,  as  also 
do  the  contained  quartz,  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  gold  belt  of  Georgia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia;  and  so  great  indeed  is^the 
analogy  between  specimens  of  auriferous  quartz  from 
the  several  southern  states  and  tho.se  of  this  county,  as 
not  to  be  distin,i;uished  but  by  reference  to  the  label . 
My  friend-,  Mr.  Calvin  Mason,  and  Dr.  Fisher,  of  whom 
I  speak  with  a  lively  feeling  of  pleasure,  reojembering 
with  gratitude  their  pohte  attentions  to  me  vvlulst  m 
York,  these  gentlemen,  after  frequent  and  close 
research,  have  discovered  gold  in  quartz  at  different 
times  and  different  localities  within  the  limits  of  the 
formations  we  have  just  had  the  honor  to  describe. 

No  mines  have  yet  been  worked  for  gold  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  above  named  gentle- 
men having  found  some  particles  ot  this  precious  metal 
in  quartz,  that  a  loose  notice  gained  its  way  into  some 
of  our  public  journals.  A  short  distance  above  Colum- 
bia, on  the  Susquehanna,  and  in  the  county  (;f  Laur  as 
ter,  a  horizontal  drift  has  been  run  into  that  hill  known 
here  by  the  name  of  Chicky's  rock.  This  work  is  of 
trifling  importance,  not  being  in  length  above  fifteen 
feet;  'it  was  then  abandoned;  some  ore  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  work,  and  that  which  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  being  good,  was  a  heterogenious  mixture  of 
chlorite,  quartz,  oxide  of  iron,  feldspar  &c.  The  gen- 
tleman who  had  superintended  these  workings  inform- 
ed me  that  the  quartz  here  found  contained  sufficient 
gold  to  pay  and  yield.  He  was  then  engaged  in  re- 
searches for  auriferous  quartz,  inthe  vicinity  ofKeysie's 
ferry,  in  Hellam  township.  The  country  hereabout  is 
rugged  and  romantic,the  rocks  back  of  the  ferry  exhibit 
indications  of  copper,  and  the  gentleman  who  caused  to 
be  assayed  many  specimens  of  quartz  found  in  this 
vicinity,  discovered  the  gold  to  be  most  abundant  m 
and  about  those  places  where  the  iron  and  copper  met, 
or  where  different  rocks  came  together,  deranging  the 
regularity  of  the  quartz  veins.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  the  iron  ores  of  this  county,— we  speak  of 
those  near  or  in  the  hmits  of  the  gold  range,— all  con- 
tgined  gold.  The  presence  of  gold  is  by  no  means  as 
rare  an  occurrence  as  many  believe,  for  many  sands 
used  for  making  glass  contain  a  small  quantity  of  this 
metal;  so  little  indeed  is  the  proportion  as  only  to  be 
sensible  by  long  accumulation  from  large  quantities  of 
sand,  made  evident  in  the  manufacturing  of  glass.  The 
crucibles  used  for  containing  the  liquid  salts,  after  hav- 
ing served  for  months  this  end,  are  cast  off.  On  ex- 
amination, small  portions  of  gold  have  been  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vase.  The  discover  /  of  the  presence 
of  this  metal  is  of  no  importance;  it  is  the  proportion 
only  that  must  be  considered,  and  this  must  vary  with 
the  nature  of  rock,  the  surface  of  country,  ami  a  multi- 
plicity of  other  considerations  which  grow  out  of  the 
nature  and  mutability  of  things.  Our  object  here  was 
not  to  examine  into  the  relative  richness  of  any  particu- 
lar part  or  locaUty  of  this  district,  but  to  enable  those 
to  judge  from  a  description  of  the  whole,  the  nature  of 
these  formations  when  compared  with  those  that  chav- 
acterize  certain  parts  of  those  states  in  which  gold  has 
been  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  interest  capi- 
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talists,  and  which  has  now  Ions?  since  been  an  object  of 
public  attention.  From  the  imperfect  descriptions  we 
have  given,  you  will  judge  these  formations  to  be  simi- 
lar. Gold  has  been  found  in  quailz,  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  when  in  too  minute  particles  to  be  discovered  by 
occtilar  inspection,  it  is  nevertheless  frequently  pos- 
sible to  separate  with  advantage,  the  g-old  by  chemical 
means. 

"the  specimens  of  minerals  and  rocks  of  this  country 
we  expected  to  receive  ere  this;  had  they  arrived  we 
should  now  have  offered  to  Ihe  society  the  results  of 
chemic;>I  examination;  however,  we  place  but  little 
value  upon  the  results  of  such  examinations;  assays  of 
individual  specimens  are  by  no  means  just  expressions 
of  the  u'hole,  still  we  hope  shortly  to  furnish  these  re- 
sults to  (hose  who  desire  them. 

Of  the  pi'evalent  rocks  that  are  found  in  the  lower 
portion,  or  south-east  part  of  the  count)',  we  can  say 
but  litile,  not  having  had  occasion  to  visit  the  same, 
but  judging  from  specimens  shown  us.  The  hills  near 
the  Susquehanna  appear  to  be  composed  principally  of 
shining  argillite  or  glimmer  sheiffer.  There  is  a  fine 
quarry  of  slate  in  tlie  township  of  Peachbottom;  the 
quality  of  this  useful  mineral  is  very  good,  and  is  much 
used  tbro\ighout  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  for 
roofing  slate. 

We  subjoin  a  partial  list  of  mineral  species  found  in 
this  county;  it  cannot  but  be  imperfect,  but  may  an- 
swer for  a  commencement: 

QUARTZ. — Hyalin,  milky,  ferruginous,  drusy,  auri- 
ferous, massive,  Lydienne,  prase. 

Cotophonlte,  garnets,  wavelite,  chlorite,  epidote, 
pipe  clay,  haloysite,  talc,  amphibole,  mica,  feldspar; 

Carhonale  I'f  lime,  white,  yellow,  blue,  &c. 

Marl. 

Oxides  of  Iron — octohoedral  crystals  of,  and  micacious, 
magnetic,  hccmelitic. 
Sulplmret  of  Iron. 

Co/iper— native,  red  oxide,  carbonate,  sulphuret. 
Gold — native. 
Lead — sulphuret. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  author's  visit  to  the 
county  of  York,  was  to  examine  "  the  gold  region  and 
gold  mines."  How  far  this  end  has  been  attained,  you 
are  the  better  judge.  Having  tarried  a  much  shorter 
time  than  our  desires  would  have  dictated,  we  were 
prevented  from  examining  in  del;iil  the  entire  mineral 
riches  of  this  interesting  district;  still,  we  have  endea- 
vored to  pourtrny  the  leading  geological  features  of  the 
county. 


Pittsburg,  and  other  Posts  in  the  Western  country,  dur- 
ing the  years  1830,  '31,  '32,  '33,  '34. 
From  Harper's  Ferry  to  Pittsburg,  ^15,107  40 

From  Baltimore  to  Pittsbuigh,  \7  34 

$15,124  74 


This  amount,  and  much  more,  might  be  well  saved, 
by  manufacturing  arms  and  equipments,  at  Pittsburg, 
instead  of  Harper's  Ferry  or  Baltimore.  Great  expense 
would  also  be  saved  by  the  completion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal. — Pitts.  Gaz, 


Impohtattce  of  Pittsbtjug. — It  is  a  fact  and  one 
calculated  to  show  the  importance  of  our  local  situation, 
that  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Union,  have  each  before  then  one  or  more  memorials, 
for  improvements, — all  designed  to  lead  directly  to  our 
city. 

In  New  York,  there  are  the  great  rail  road,  and  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  Canal;  in  Pennsylvania,  the  con- 
nection with  Erie,  and  the  Ohio  Can:d;  in  Maryland, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal;  in  Virginia,  the  same 
Canal,  in  Ohio,  the  two  Cross  Cut  Canals;  and  in  Con- 
gress, the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal;  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Monongahela,  and  also  of  the  Ohio.  So 
that  the  representatives  of  nearly  six  milhons  of  people, 
in  five  states,  and  the  representatives  of  the  whole  union 
may  be  said  to  be  deliberating  upon  our  immediate 
interests. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Denny,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  W.ir,  containing  an  account  of 
the  expense  of  transporting  Arms,  &c.  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Baltimore,  to 


REPORT  TO  COUNCILS  ON  GAS. 

The  joint  special  committee  to  whom  were  referred 
the  petitions  of  sundry  citizens,  on  the  subject  of 
lighting  the  city  with  Gas,  under  the  annexed  resolu- 
tions, respectfully 

REPORT, 

That  they  have  given  the  subject  that  attention 
which  its  interesting  character  and  Importance  demand, 
and  now  present  the  conclusions  to  which  they^  have 
arrived,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  question. 

The  resolutions  under  which  they  act,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  presenting  three  points  for  investigation,  and 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  will  be  thus  divided  and  treat- 
ed of  in  order: 

'!  he  first  of  them,  is  the  expediency  of  introducing 
gas  lighting  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the  present 
time.'  Numerous  petitions  have  been    presented  to 
Councils  for  several  years,  urging  the  introduction  of 
Gas,for  the  purpose  of  public  and  private  illumination; 
and  in  the  year  1834,  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
having  been  detertiiined  by  a  very  strong  expression  of 
the  public  will,  a  competent  agent  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
construction  for  gas  works,  the  most  approved  pro- 
cesses for  its  manufacture,  and  generally  to  make  sucli 
observations  ss  may  be  useful  in  the  event  of  Councils 
determining  to  adopt  a  plan  for  lighting  the  city  with 
Gas.  The  report  of  the  agent  has  been  before  the  pub- 
he  for  some  time,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
is  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution 
under  which  he  was  appointed.   We  refer  to  it  as  con- 
taining a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of 
manufacturing  gas,  and  regret  that  the  omission  to  in- 
clude in  it  any  estimate  of  the  cosif  of  manufacturing 
the  article  has  been  deemed  to  be  an  exception  to  its 
accuracy.    On  this  head  the  comm.lttee  ask  leave  to 
observe,  that  a  large  mass  of  information  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Merrick.under 
a  pledge" that  it  should  not  be  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  but  be  used  only  to 
satisfy  gentlemen  connected  with  the  corporation  to 
whom  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  matter  was  to  be  re- 
ferred.   These  details  of  the  working  operations  of 
the  large  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  have  been 
freely  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  we 
deem  it  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Merrick,  to 
state  that  he  has  considered  them  as  entirely  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  member  of  Council,  under  the 
limitations  on  which  he  himself  received  them.  From 
the  information  thus  put  in  our  possession,  and  acquir- 
ed from  other  sources,  we  have  been  irresistibly  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  Gas 
lighting  into  the  city.    We  now  proceed  to  show  on 
what  ground  this  conviction  rests,  and  fully  recognizing 
the  principle  that  no  injurious  publication  of  the  affairs 
of  the  companies  who  have  submitted  their  books  for 
inspection  should  be  made,  shall  withhold  so  much  of 
the  information  received  from  Mr.  Merrick  as  has  not 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public  in  other  forms. 
Premising  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  gas  depends 
in  an  almost  direct  proportion  on  the  quantity  produced 
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and  used,  we  sliEill  submit  an  estimate  resting  partly  on 
the  testimony  taken  on  several  occasions  by  committees 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  well  au- 
thenticated statements  of  the  cost  of  erecting  gas 
works,  &,c.  to  be  found  in  numerous  publications. 

On  the  autliority  of  these  statements,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  tlie  price  of  mate- 
rials and  labour  in  this  country  when  compared  with 
England,  we  be  lieve  that  gas  works  competent  lo  pro- 
duce 75,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily,  may  be  erected, 
and  the  necessary  mair.s  and  pipes  for  distribution  to 
the  extent  of  eight  miles,  be  laid  by  an  expenditure  of 

gr6,ooo 

That  the  floating  capital  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  works  and  cover  incidental  charges 
in  their  construction  would  be  24,000 


Making  a  total  of 


glOO,000 


To  produce  an  available  quantity  of  75,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  daily,  there  will  be  required  4,380  tons  of 
coal  annually,  for  carbonization  and  fuel,  which,  at  six 
dollars  per  ton,  would  be  $26,280  00 

4,380  bushels  of  lime  for  purification,  at 

25  cents,  1,095  00 

Sixteen'  men  for  attending  retorts,  $30 

per  month,  5,760  00 

Four  laborers  for  incidental  services,  g25 

per  month,  .        1,200  00 

Wear  and  tear  of  works,  5  per  cent.  5,000  00 

Salaries  of  superintendent  and  clerk,taxes 

and  incidentals,  5,000  00 

Making  the  cost  of  27,375,000  cubic  feet 


For  2,513  common  lamps,  at  2,136  cubic 
feet  each  per  annum, 

Making  together, 


8,051  00 


810,397  00 


per  annum, 


$44,335  00 


Or  about  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  thousand  cu- 
bic feet,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  works.  In  this  estimate,  no  deduction  from 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been  made  on  account  of 
the  coke  and  other  products  obtained  during  the  pro- 
cess, for  which  it  is  believed  a  ready  and  profitable 
market  exists  in  the  city. 

The  sale  of  these  products  would  essentially  lessen 
the  cost  of  production;  but  as  the  above  estimate  is 
made  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  quantity  of  gas 
which  the  works  are  competent  to  produce  would  be 
sold, is  deemed  more  safe  to  omit  them  in  giving  results 
which  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  variable  consump- 
tion of  gas  during  the  summer  months,  as  in  some  de- 
gree compensating  for  the  permanent  charges  which 
always  remain  stationary,  and  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  dimininished  quantity  of  gas- 
Deducting  (he  comparative  cost  of  lighting  with  gas 
instead  of  oil  from  the  elements  thus  furnished,  it  ap- 
pears that  by, the  consumption  of  four  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour  (a  quantity  stated  by  good  authority  to  be 
equal  to  an  Argand  oil  lamp  of  tlie  usual  size,)  for  five 
hours,  the  quantity  consuined  wotiid  be  20  feet,  which 
at  ^3  per  thousand  feel,  gives  the  cost  of  such  a  light 
per  annum,  g21  90;  the  cost  of  an  Argand  oil  lamp  con- 
suming three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  oil  during  the  same 
time,  would  be  for  28  gidlons  at  $1  per  gallon  ^28. — 
Adopting  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  as  the  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  the 
public  lamps,  it  appears  from  a  statement  obtained  from 
the  City  Clerk,  that  during  the  year  1834,  25,438  gal- 
lons of  oil  were  furnished  to  the  public  lamps,  and  that 
the  quantities  consumed  were  estimated  to  be  respec- 
tively gallons  for  the  cominon,  and  25  gallons  for 
each  Argand  lamp.  To  obtain  a  light  of  the  same  in- 
tensity by  the  aid  of  gas,  would  require — 

For  183  Argand  lamps, at  8,544  cubic  feet 
each  per  annum,  g2,346  00 


The  present  cost,  at  78  cents  per  gallon  for  oil,  is 
gl9,84l  64,  and  does  not  include  waste  by  leakage, 
&.C-  which  is  estimated  by  the  contractor  for  supplying 
the  city  with  oil  in  a  recent  publication,  at  about  10 
per  cent.  more.  Having  fully  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
expediency  of  intro'lucing  gas  lighting,  we  proceed  to 
the  second  point  of  the  resolution,  which  is  to  prepare 
a  bill  that  shall  effectually  guard  the  city  from  any  in- 
crease of  taxation,  or  from  any  eventual  loss  by  adopt- 
ing the  project.  In  the  ordinance  herewith  submitted, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  plan  embracing  both 
the  object  of  the  resolution,  and  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  not  only  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  but  also 
of  the  remonstrants,  namely,  that  the  experiment  shall 
not  be  tried  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  ordinance  authorize  a  subscrip- 
tion for  raising  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  for  the  con- 
struction and  carrying  on  of  works  competent  to  manu- 
facture 75,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily,and  provide  that  as 
a  compensation  to  the  subscribers, they  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  profits  of  the  establishment,  without  looking  to 
the  city  treasury  for  any  other  remuneration  in  case  the 
project  does  not  succeed,  and  reserve  to  the  city,  the 
right  at  any  time  to  take  possession  of  the  works,  and 
fund  the  stock  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  a  board  of  trustees,  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  works  is  to  be  confided, define  their 
duties  and  contain  the  necessary  provisions  for  securing' 
a  supply  of  gas  to  private  consumers  at  a  price  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Councils, and  the  lighting  of  the  public  lamps 
on  such  terms  as  will  compensate  for  the  advantages 
given  to  the  subscribers  by  the  ordinance. 

The  sixth  section  directs  all  moneys  received  or  paid 
on  account  of  the  works, to  be  accounted  for  at  the  city 
treasury,  under  the  usual  restrictions,  and  the  seventh 
section  authorizes  the  construction  of  the  works  on  the 
ground  owned  by  the  corporation  north  of  the  Perma- 
nent Bridge  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  a  fixed  rent,  with  the 
right  to  the  city  to  reclaim  so  much  thereof,  at  any 
time  after  the  year  1840,  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees,  not  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
proposed  works.  This  ordinance,  it  is  believed,  will 
not  only  guard  the  city  from  any  increase  of  taxation, 
but  will  ensure  the  construction  of  sufficient  extent  to 
present  the  subject  intelligibly  to  our  citizens. 

No  loss  can  be  sustained  by  the  city  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  of  the  project,  and  the  guardianship  and  control 
of  the  establishment  being  completely  vested  in  the 
corporation,  every  thing  connected  with  the  public  in- 
terest is  effectually  secured. 

The  third  part  of  the  resolution  directs  an  inquir)'  in- 
to the  terins  on  which  a  private  company  would  furnish 
gas  sufficient  to  light  a  certain  number  of  public  lamps, 
in  order  that  the  expense,  the  advantages  and  the  in- 
convenience of  the  measure  may  be  fully  known.  On 
this  point  the  committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  there 
is  at  present  no  establishrnent  for  manufacturing  gas 
of  the  kind  proposed  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  small  works  belonging  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  now  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of 
Gas  from  Rosin,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  purpose,  and  even  in  the  event-of  our  ability,  to 
make  a  satisfactory  contract  with  them,  no  results  ap- 
plicable to  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  coal  could  be 
obtained,  having  a  bearing  on  the  question,  either  as  re- 
gards the  expense,  the  advantages  or  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  plan  submitted.  An  ap|3lication  has  how- 
ever been  made  to  the  Grand  Lodge:  to  which  they 
have  made  the  following  reply,  "That  they  could 
supply  the  city  with  from  10  to  12,000  cubicfeet  of  gas 
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every  24  hours,  at  about  one  and  a  half  cents  per  foot, 
and  il  would  be  indispensable  tliat  tlie  city  should  pro- 
vide a  gasometer  to  receive  the  article  as  manufactur- 
ed." 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  as  tlie  expe- 
rience of  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Europe,  has 
fully  established  the  superiority  of  coal  gas  over  eveiy 
o'.her  means  of  illumination,  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
sort to  a  plan  not  only  known  to  be  comparatively  un- 
profitable, but  also  creating  a  dependence  on  oUier 
states  for  a  supply  of  the  crude  materials,  when  by 
adopting  one  sanctioned  by  an  enlarged  exptritnce,  we 
should  foster  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  branches  of  our 
domestic  industry,  and  draw  our  supjilies  entirely  from 
the  bosom  of  our  own  commonwealth.  The  resolution  of 
the  26th  ultimo,  directs  tlie  committee  to  inquire  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  report  what  pi  oportion  of  the  sign 
ers  of  the  several  memorials  are  minors,  or  non  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  On  the  first  point,  the  committee 
are  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  result  th.at  would  be  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  records  entirely  beyond  their  con- 
trol, would  be  required  to  ettoblish  or  deny  the  use- 
fulness or  age  of  many  of  the  signersj  and  it  is  there- 
fore dismissed  from  our  consideration-  On  the  second 
point,  namely,  the  non-residence  of  signers,  it  appears 
that  the  signatures  of  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  city 
have  been  obtained  both  to  the  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, and  that  the  question  of  residence  in  such 
cases  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  material.  It  may  suf- 
ficiently answer  the  object  of  this  resolution  to  slate, 
that  about  the  same  proportion  of  signers  known  to  the 
committee,  is  to  be  found  on  both  classes  of  the  memo- 
rials. In  order  that  Councils  may  have  all  the  infor- 
mation before  them,  we  lay  the  several  memorials  on 
the  table,  merely  stating,  in  passing,  that  the  petitions 
are  signed  by  about  4000  persons,  and  the  remonstran- 
ces by  about  725. 

We  deem  it  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  both  parties 
•who  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  to  state,  that  no  fraud  appears  to  have  been 
practised  or  intended  by  either  party.  In  conclusion, 
the  committee  having,  to  the  best  of  their  .ability,  per- 
formed the  duties  confided  to  them,  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  the  oi'dinance  submitted  with 
this  report,  under  the  conviction  that  the  public  mind 
is  fully  prepared  to  give  it  a  favorable  trial;  and  that 
the  advantages  which  gas  presents  in  point  of  economy 
and  safety,  will  gradually  bring  it  into  such  general  use, 
that  the  city  may,  in  a  few  years, take  possession  of  the 
works,  and  enlarge  their  capacity  to  an  extent  that 
will  furnish  a  cheap  and  brilliant  light  for  all  public 
and  many  private  purposes- 

FUEDERICK  FRALEY, 
W.  H-  KEATING, 
JOS.  I.IPPINCOTT, 
JOHN  WIEGAND, 
RICHARD  PRICE, 
R.  M.  HUSTON, 

Committee. 

PhUad.,  March  9,  1835. 
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An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  that  the  Company  incorporated  by 
an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  Canal  Company,"  passed  January  lOth, 
1827,  be  and  they  are  hereby  allowed  ten  years,  from 
the  thirty-first  d.ay  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousaiid  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  in 
which  to  complete  said  canal,  any  thing  in  said  act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  that  the  charter  of 
said  Company  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  renewed. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Company  an- 


nually  to  fix,  regulate,  and  receive  the  tolls  and 
charges,  by  them  to  be  received  for  the  transportation 
of  property  or  persons,  on  the  Canal,  authorized  by  the 
act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  said  Company,  Provided,  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  tolls  and  charges  thus  fixed,  regulated,  and  re- 
ceived bv  said  Company,  shall  at  no  lime  exceed  ten 
]5er  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  capital  invested  in  con- 
struction and  necei-sary  expenditures  of  said  Canal: 
Provided,  however,  that  this  restriction  in  the  amount 
of  tolls  and  cliarpcs,  will  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
prevent  said  Company  from  fixing  and  receiving  the 
il  ghtest  rate  of  tolls  and  duties,  together  with  the 
charijes  of  freight  to  which  property  of  a  similar  kind 
is  subjected,  as  the  costs  of  transportation  on  the  Ohio 
Canal  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

Sect.  3 .  That  whenever  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  a  greater  amount  of  the  Stock 
of  said  Company,  shall  have  been  subscribed,  the  com- 
missioners named  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amend- 
ment, shall  have  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders, for  the  jiurjiose  of  organizing  said  Companv, 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  said  act,  any  thing 
contained  therein  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sect.  4.  That  said  Compa.y  shall  keep  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  wliole  expense  of  making  and 
repairing  said  Canal  with  all  incidental  expenses  ap- 
pertaining to  the  same,  within  the  respective  limits  of 
each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  together 
with  an  accurate  and  just  account  of  all  the  tolls  col- 
lected by  said  Company,  on  such  part  of  the  said  Canal 
as  lies  within  the  territorial  limits  of  each  of  said  States 
respectively,  and  said  Slates  shall  each  have  the  right  to 
purchase  at  any  lime  hereafter,  all  that  portion  of  said 
Canal  which  lies  within  their  territorial  limits,  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  said  State,  by  paying  to  said  Com- 
pany a  sum  of  money, which,  together  with  the  tolls  re- 
ceived by  said  Company  within  such  State,  shall  equal 
the  cost  and  expenses  of  said  Canal  as  aforesaid,  within 
such  State,  with  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent,  per  an- 
num thereon,  and  the  books  of  said  Company  shall  al- 
ways be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  Agents  of  said 
States,  respectively  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Legislature  of  eitUer  of  said  States,  and  if  said  Compa- 
ny shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  keep  and  exhibit  their  ac- 
counts as  required  by  this  section,  when  thereunto  re- 
quested by  such  Agent,  then  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leees  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  be  determined. 
JOHN  M.  CRKED, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
PETER  HITCHCOCK, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Feb.  20,  1835; 
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Of  the  BaMmore  Convention,  held  the  8th  of  Decern- 
her,  1834,  praying  for  Legislative  aid  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal, and  for  the  passage  of  a  Reso- 
lution, recommending  the  said  work  to  the  patronage 
of  Congress. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  i tie  Commomuealth  of  Pennstjlvania: 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  tlie  District 
of  Columbia,  assembled  at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
8th  December,  1834,  respectfully  represents: 

That,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  popular  meetings  in  the  States  and 
District  referred  to,  the  Convention  was  called  into  ex- 
istence, and  proceeded  to  delibeiate  on  such  measures 
and  suggestions  as  were  deemed  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  further  progress  and  ultimate  completion  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,    To  the  undersigned. 
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members  of  that  Conveiuion,  as  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, tlie  appropriate  cluly  «as  assigned,  of  memoializ- 
ing  the  Legislature  o't  ilieir  Slate,  tor  aid  and  assistance 
to  this  great  and  interesting  work,  which,  in  its  con- 
templated route,  passes  through  a  highly  imi)ortant 
section  of,  and  in  its  commercial  effects  cannot  fail  to 
become  greatly  beneficial  to  other  and  extensive  por- 
tions of  our  State.  Your  memorialists  cannot  refrain, 
at  this  time,  from  offering  their  humble  congratulations 
to  your  honorable  body,  on  the  enlightened  wisdom  so 
eminently  displayed  in  the  Councils  of  the  Common- 
wealth, only  equalled  by  tliat  Herculean  labor  and  per- 
severance which  has  consummated  for  the  State,  a  line 
of  artificial  communication  throughout  her  whole  inte- 
rior, and  permanently  connected  her  interests  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  mighty  Mis 
sissippi;  laid  at  her  feet  the  rich  products  of  tlie  grow- 
ing empire  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  and  promising 
in  return  a  speedy  and  ample  remuneration  for  the  toil 
and  treasure  of  her  citizens,  expended  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  stupendous  enterprise — an  enterprize  no 
longer  doubtful — an  enterprize  which,  in  effect,  has 
changed  the  current  of  the  Oliio  from  the  west  to  east — 
which,  instead  of  wafting  on  its  broad  and  friendly  bo- 
som, to  an  unhealthy,  remote,  and  precarious  market, 
the  exhaustless  and  varied  products  of  the  States  adja- 
cent to  its  borders;  is  now,  to  a  vast  extent,  transfer- 
ring them,  by  its  ascending  navigation,  and  through  the 
great  internal  channels  which  the  wisdom,  and  wealth, 
and  public  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth  have  perfect- 
ed, to  the  commercial  emporium  of  our  State. 

As  each  returning  year  comes  laden  with  an  increase 
in  the  population  and  productions  of  tlie  wide  and  lux- 
uriant fields  which  stretch  themselves  out  on  either 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  unparalleled  in  any  age  or  any  coun- 
try under  the  face  of  the  sun;  it  requires  no  prophetic 
vision  to  foresee  that,  long  anterior  to  any  contemplated 
completion  of  the  interesting  work,  (for  the  further 
progress  of  which  we  now  implore  the  aid  of  your  ho- 
norable body,)  the  canals  and  rail  ways  of  Peimsylvania 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  commerce  far,  very  far,  ex- 
ceeding in  extent  their  utiivost  capacity  to  accommo- 
date.— Even  at  this  moment,  is  Pennsylvania  without  a 
rival  for  that  great  and  constantly  augmenting  trade. — 
None  need  she  fear,  in  future,  if  these  views  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 

No  conflicting  interests;  no  matters  of  State  policy, 
then,  interfering  between  the  citizens  of  Peimsylvania  j 
as  a  community,  and  reasonable  protection,  encour-  i 
agement,  and  regard  for  the  advance  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  to  its  ultimate  completion,  your 
memorialists  approach  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  less  reserve,  and  with  re-assured  confidence  of 
success,  imploring  you,  that  the  mighty  arm  of  their 
own  great  State  may  be  outstretclied  for  its  relief,  in 
this  the  "hour  of  its  need."  Surely  shall  we  notask 
in  vain,  when  we  remind  your  honorable  body,  that  the  \ 
aid  which  we  invite  and  trust  will  not  be  refused  to  the 
great  work  under  consideration,  will  be  returned  and 
repaid  in  the  advantages  and  facilities  of  trade  which 
will  be  afforded  by  its  construction,  to  a  large  number 
of  your  immediate  constituents,  (unrivalled  for  their 
industry  and  enterprize,)  inhabiting  the  several  counties 
of  Somerset,  Bedford,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Washington, 
and  Greene,  on  our  southern  borders;  who  have  hither- 
to borne,  without  a  murmur,  their  proper  proportion  of 
the  burden,  but  who,  from  their  local  position,  are  de- 
prived of  many,  if  not  all  the  advantages  which  other 
portions  of  the  State  enjoy  from  the  construction  of  our 
own  works  ol  internal  improvement. 

At  a  former  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  branches,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  was  passed  with  more  than  usual  una- 
nimity:—" That  the  Senators  in  the  United  States  Se- 
nate, and  Representatives  in  Congress  of  this  State,  are 
requested  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  subscription  o{  a  million  of  dollars 


on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  to  the  stock  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  western  sections  " 

With  this  resolution  on  your  statute  books;  with  the 
just  claims  of  a  lai-ge  portion  of  5  our  constituents,  ad- 
verted to  above;  with  the  enlightened  liberality  which 
has  so  uniformly  characterized  the  Legislature  of  our 
State;  and  above  all,  the  deep  and  abiding  interest 
which  Pennsylvania  professes  and  feels  in  every  mea- 
sure calculated  to  cement  and  increase  the  bonds  of 
union  between  all  the  members  of  this  great  confedera- 
cy; your  memorialists  will  not  peimit  themselves  to 
doubt  for  a  moment,  the  success  of  their  appeal,  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  funds  therefor  provided  by  in- 
dividual and  corporate  public  spirit, for  prosecuting  this 
splendid  enterprise,  are  well  nigh  exhausted.  The  ap- 
proaching crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  which  has 
the  immediate  supervision  and  charge  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chesapeai'c  and  Ohio  Canal,  has  ne- 
cessarily created  an  unusual  sensation  in  the  public 
mind  throughout  all  the  section  of  our  common  coun- 
try directly  concerned  in  ti.e  prosecution  of  the  work, 
and  imperatively  demanding  the  active  sympathy  and 
efficient  aid  of  their  brethren  every  where.  In  that 
sensation,  operating  far  and  wide,  originated  the 
convention  under  whose  instruction,  and  at  whose  in- 
stance, your  memorialists  have  the  honor  at  this  time 
to  approach  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,in  conclusion, ^rcy  that 
such  pecuniary  aid  or  subscription  of  stock  to  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal,  may  be  authorized  by  law,  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  deem  proper  and 
adequate  to  meet  the  pi  essing  exigencies  of  the  com- 
pany; and  that  a  joint  resolution  be  passed  by  your  hon- 
ourable bodies,  recommending  this  great  work  to  the 
patronage  of  the  National  Le!>islatur£:  And  your  me- 
morialists, &c.  &,c. 

WM.  ROBINSON,  Jr. 
Chairman  Committee  Bait.  Convention. 

Allegheny  county,  5th  Jan.  1805. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  ATHEN^UM. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Chester  County  Athenaum,  held  in  the  reading  room 
on  20th  February,  1835,  DR.  ISAAC  THOMAS  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  U.  V.  Pknn rpACKEu,  Esq. 
appointed  Secretary. 

1  he  Report  of  the  Directors  relating  to  tlie  finances 
of  the  institution,  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  usual  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  embracing 
a  view  of  the  past,  present  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Athenaeum  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  approved  of, 
and  ordered  to  be  published. 
On  motion,  it  was 
!  Resolved,  That  the  meeting  go  into  an  election 
for  seven  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  Where- 
upon. 

DR.  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON, 
DR.  WILMER  WORTHINGTON, 
JOHN  HALL, 
HENRY  FLEMMING, 
WM.  H.  DILLINGHAM,  Esq. 
WM.  WILLIAMSON,  Esq. 
WM.  DARLING  I  ON,  Esq. 
Were  duly  elected. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ISAAC  THOMAS,  Chairman. 
U.  V.  Penjjypackeh,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors. . 

The  Directors  of  the  Chester  county  Athenaeum,  in 
submitting  their  eighth  Annual  Report,  cannot  refrain 
from  congratulating  themselves  and  the  stockholders 
upon  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  institution.  Eight 
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years  have  now  elapsed  since  a  few  public  spirited  indi- 
viduals in  the  borough  of  West  Chester,  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  institution  of  this  character,  with 
a  view  to  their  own  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  literary  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  project  was  by  some  considered  visionary; 
by  many  its  practicability  was  doubted;  and  by  nearly 
all  it  was  feared  thit  we  were  not  yet  sufficiently  awake 
to  its  advantages  to  induce  us  to  sustain  it  with  that 
firmness  to  u'hich  its  merits  entitled  it;  but  the  ardor 
of  its  friends  was  not  thus  to  be  extinguished.  They  per- 
seveied;  and  although  during  a  few  of  the  first  years  of 
its  existence  they  had  to  struggle  with  great  pecuniary 
and  other  difficulties,  so  as  almost  to  revive  those  dor- 
mant fears  for  its  fate,yet  they  now  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  institution  is  placed  upon  a  firm  and 
permanent  bas/is.  For  the  last  few  years,  the  Athensum 
has  been  gradually  gaining  strength,  and  the  literary 
prosperity  of  the"  association,  by  its  own  continued 
accretion,  and  extensive  aiid  liberal  donations,  has 
greatly  increased  in  value.    If  there  were  any  thing  in 
its  conception  to  cheer  the  almost  drooping  spirits  ot  its 
friends,  theie  is  an  hundred  fold  as  much  to  animate 
them  now;  and  as  determined  perseverance  has  hither- 
to sustained  it,  there  can  be  no  fear  but  that  a  proper 
estimate  of  its  benefits  and  advantages  wiil  continue  to 
be  held  by  those  interested  in  its  success. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  has  been  no  diminution 
of  the  interest  heretofore  manifested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution.  It  is  true  astockholder,  or  an  annual 
subscriber,  from  a  change  in  his  residence  or  his  pur- 
suits, occasionally  ceases  his  attendance  at  the  room; 
but  we  are  at  the'same  time  receiving  occasional  acces- 
sions, wliich  continue  the  actual  supporters  of  the 
AtheuKum  at  about  the  same  number.  There  has 
been  no  material  variation  in  this  respect  during  the 
past  year. 

By  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  funds  are  amply  sufficient  for  our  present 
ordinary  expenses.  It  must  be  admitted  however,  that 
an  increase  of  money  in  the  Treasury  would  be  very 
desirable,  as  well  to  enable  us  to  supply  ourselves  with 
additional  newspapers  and  journals,  as  forthe  purposes 
of  binding  up  our  reviews  and  magazines  which  are 
constantly  accumulating  upon  our  shelves.  It  will  be 
highly  necessary  to  take  measures  to  accorajjlish  this 
object  at  an  eaily  day. 

Within  the  year  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  many  valuable  donations  to  the 
Athenzeura.  Among  those  deserving  our  particular 
notice,  is  the  regular  receipt  of  the  most  of  the  impor- 
tant public  documents  from  the  Honorable  David  Potts, 
our  member  of  Congress,  to  whom  we  have  heretofore 
been  so  highly  indebted  for  liis  attention  to  our  institu- 
tion. To  our  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  last 
and  the  present  session  also,  we  are  under  many  obli- 
gations for  valuable  and  interesting  public  documents. 
To  William  H.  Dillingham,  Esq.  we  are  indebted  for  a 
present  of  a  map  of  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies;  and 
to  the  same  gentleman  tor  dcposile  in  the  AtheuKum  of 
a  handsomely  drawn  plan  for  the  public  buildings  of 
this  county,  by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect.  We  have 
to  express  our  acknowlegments  to  Anthony  Bolmar, 
Esq.  the  enterprising  Principal  of  the  West  Chester 
Academy,  for  a  donation  of  a  number  of  volumes  of 
French  and  English  works,  the  productions  of  his  own 
labors.  It  gives  us  pleasure  also  to  notice  the  recent 
receipt  of  a  package  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  our 
esteemed  friend  ,1.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.  cf  Philadelphia, 
one  of  our  earliest  and  steadfast  friends  and  patrons.— 
We  may  hope  and  trust  that  the  same  spirit  which  dic- 
tated such  liberal  donations  to  us  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  existence,  will  continue  to  be  manifested  in 
the  cause  of  literature  and  morals;  and  that  we  shall 
still  continue  to  deserve  the  same  encouragement  that 
has  heretofore  been  so  freely  held  out  to  us. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  board  resolved  to 
admit  all  the  editors  of  the  borough  to  the  free  use 
of  the  Athena:um,  upon  their  furnishing  us  v/ith  their 
own,  and  such  other  newspapers  as  they  could  conve- 
niently spare.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  profited  largely  by 
the  measure.  We  have  thus  been  liberally  furnished 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  excellent  reading  mat- 
ter, at  a  very  small  if  any  additional  expense.  We 
hope  the  Board  of  Directors  about  to  be  elected,  will 
see  the  propriety  of  continuing  this  advantageous  ar- 
rangement. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ^ 
WM.  DARLINGTON,  M.  D.  Pres  t. 
W.  P.  TowNSENB,  Sect'y. 
February  20,  1835. 


WEIGHT  OF  SHEEP. 

The  dead  weight  of  seven  sheep  fed  by  Clinton 
Frame,  of  Westtown  township,  is  as  follows: 
Five  two  years  old  of  the  Bakewell  blood, 

Number  1  weighed  140  lbs. 

I,  2  122  lbs. 

,(  3       «t  lis  lbs. 

(1  4       "  114  lbs. 

5       «<  198  lbs. 


Average, 


120  2-5  lbs. 


One  of  the  above  sheep  cut  4^  inches  in  the  rib,  2i 

of  which  was  solid  fat.  ,        i    i  on  m= 

Two  yearlings  of  the  common  blood,  No  1,  lUO  ids. 

No.  2,  94  lbs. 

The  following  is  the  dead  weight  of  thirteen  sheep, 
fed  by  Jesse  James,  of  Westtown  township,  Chester 
county,  the  live  weight  of  which  was  pubhshed  in  our 
last  paper.  The  tallow  from  one  of  them  weighed  J4 
Dounds. 

Number  1  weighed,  ^o^' 

((    o       it  124  '* 

»    4       "  124  " 

«    5       «  124  " 

^  132  « 

<<  3  <<  128 

(I  g  n  122 

(t  in  «  122  " 

"  11  "  1^8 

(I  "  l-"-*  " 

,1  JO  it  109 


Average, 


124  5-13  lbs. 
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Shad.— Four  shad— the  first  taken  this  season  in  the 
Delaware,  were  in  market  on  the  16lh  or  17th  instant. 

The  business  on  the  Schuylkill  canal  commenced 

on  the  18th  inst.   

^  '    ''    '          "  ' 

Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GEDDES,  No.  9  Library  street. 

The  publication  office  of  the  Register  has  been  re- 
moved from  Franklin  Place,  to  No.  61,  in  the  Arcade, 
eastern  room  up  stall's- 
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EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 
REPORT 

Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Gommonvveallh  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  on  the  subject  of  (Join- 
mon  Schools. — Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  3,  l&SS. 

Secretary's  Office,  '} 
Harrisburg',  2d  March,  1835.  5 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rtpresentatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Fennsylvania. 
Gentiemen: — 
By  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  to  establish  a 
general  system  of  education,  passed  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1834,*  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  re- 
quired as  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools,  to 
"  Prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Common  Schools,  estimates  and  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures of  the  school  moneys,  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  common  school  system,  and  all  such  matters  re- 
lating to  his  office  of  Superintendent,  and  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  common  schools,  as  he  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  communicate."    The  present  report  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  statement  of  what  has  been 
done  towards  organizing  the  system  created  by  this 
act,  and  of  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  in  the 
construction  of  the  law,  so  far  as  they  have  come  with- 
in the  notice  of  the  superintendent.    The  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  tliem,  cannot 
be  known,  till  reports  shall  be  received  from  the  in- 
spectors, which  the  sixteenth  stction  of  the  act  re- 
quires them  to  make  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

The  duty  enjoined  by  the  twenty-seventh  section  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  attended  to; 
and  copies  of  the  act  were  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  in  the  State. 

The  notice  required  by  the  nineteenth  section,  of 
the  share  to  which  each  division  might  be  entitled  of 
the  appropriation  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  made 
by  the  State,  was  prepared  in  August  last,  and  pub- 
lished, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  in  every 
county  of  the  Commonwealth  in  which  there  was  a 
newspaper,  except  Mifflin  and  Juniata,  The  county  of 
Juniata  having  constituted  a  part  of  Mifflin  in  the  year 
1828,  when  the  last  enumeration  of  the  taxables  in 
the  State  was  made,  it  was  not  known  what  number 
was  in  each.  This  fact  having  been  ascertained  in  No- 
vember, the  requisite  notice  was  then  given  to  these 
divisions  also. 

The  enumeration  of  1828  being  the  last  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  State,  was  taken  as  the  ratio  by 
which  the  appropriation  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  apportioned  among  the  several  school  divisions. 
The  share  to  which  each  is  entitled,  according  to 
thisappointment,appearsby  the  table  hereto  appended. 

Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  delegate  meetings 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  last,  have  been 
received  from  all  the  counties  in  'the  State,  except 
Clearfield,  Columbia,  Greene  and  Montgomery.  The 
results  of  these  proceedings  are  stated  in  the  table. 

Some  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  construction  of 

■    *  See  Reg.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  235. 
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this  law,  from  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  its  pro- 
visions, which  are  thought  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the 
Legislature. 

By  the  first  section  it  is  provided,  "that  every  ward, 
township,  and  borough,  within  the  several  school  di- 
visions, iFall  each  form  a  school  dibtrict, "  Some  of 
the  boroughs  are  divided  into  wards.  Is  each  ward  of 
one  of  these  boroughs  to  constitute  a  district.'  or  is  the 
whole  borough  included  in  one.''  In  York  and  Reading, 
each  ward  was  taken  to  be  a  district;  and  this  seems  to 
the  superintendent  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of 
this  part  of  the  law.  In  Harrisburg,  which  consists  of 
2  wards,the  borough  was  considered  as  but  one  district. 

According  to  the  fifth  section,  "the  appropriations 
made  by  the  joint  meeting  shall  be  considered  part  of 
the  authorized  estimates  of  county  expenditures,  and 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  usual  manner." — 
It  also  provides,  that  to  constitute  a  joint  meeting,  at 
least  two  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  of  the  school  districts  in  each  division, 
shall  be  required."  By  the  sixth  section,  if  a  majority 
of  the  joint  meeting  refuse  to  make  appropriations  for 
common  schools,  those  who  may  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, being  the  minority  of  tlie  delegates,  are  em- 
powered to  fix  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  by  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  represent.  How  is  this  tax  to  be  le- 
vied and  collected.''  It  is  not  an  appropriation  made  by 
the  joint  meeting,  for  the  commissioners  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  fifth  section.  In  this  case,  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  minority  do  not  constitute  a  school  division . ■ 
their  delegates  act  independently  of  the  representatives 
of  the  county,  and  without  their  concurrence. 

It  is  expressly  provided,  in  the  seventh  section,  that 
suras,  which  the  districts  acting  separately  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  divisions,  shall  resolve  to  raise  for 
school  purposes,  "  shall  be  collected  as  township  or 
borough  rates  and  levies  are  by  law  collected." 

The  superintendent  has  therefore, in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries upon  tills  point,  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  that  this 
tax  is  to  be  collected  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the 
supervisors  however,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
counsel,  as  it  is  said,  have  refused  to  collect  It;  and  in 
some  of  the  counties  it  has  been  assessed, and  is  intend- 
ed to  be  collected,  like  county  rates  and  levies. 

The  seventh  section  provides,  that,  "  within  twenty- 
days  after  such  joint  meeting  of  the  delegates  as  afore- 
said, o.r  at  such  time  as  such  joint  meeting  shall  fix  and 
determine,  if  said  delegate  meeting  shall  have  deter- 
mined to  make  an  appropriation  as  aforesaid,  the  \iQQ- 
pie  of  the  several  school  districts  shall  assemble,  &c. 

Meetings  of  the  people  in  the  districts  have  been  held 
at  times  and  places  appointed  by  the  minority  of  the 
delegates,  in  those  counties  in  which  the  joint  meetings 
refused  to  make  appropriations.  Many  of  these  meet- 
ings agreed  to  raise  sums  in  addition  to  the  amount 
which  their  delegates  had  resolved  should  be  levied — 
The  language  of  the  law  does  not  authorize  these  pro- 
ceedings,and  the  collection  of  these  additional  sums  may 
be  successfully  resisted.  This  will  produce  great  hard- 
ship in  some  of  the  districts,  in  which  they  mainly  rely 
upon  the  sums  they  expect  thus  to  raise  for  the  support 
of  their  schools.    All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  FINDLAY, 
Secretary  of  the  Com.  and  Sup,  of  Common  Schools. 
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TABLE  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  REPORT. 


School  Didrids. 


Counties. 


Adams, 
Allegheny, 
?\i-mstrong', 
Beaver, 
Bedford, 
Bradford, 
Berks, 
Bucks, 
Butler, 
Chester, 
Comber'nd 
Columbia, 
jCeiiU-e, 
Clearfield, 
Crawford, 
Cambria, 
Delaware, 
Dauphin, 
Erie, 
Franklin, 
Fayette, 
Greene, 
Hunting'n. 
Indiana, 
Juniata, 
J  effei'son, 
Lancaster, 
Leb^nion, 
Leliigh, 
Luzerne, 
Lycoming', 
MTCean, 
Montgo'ry. 
Mifflin, 
Mercer, 
Mortham'n. 
Northiim'd 
Pike, 
Perry, 
Potter, 
Somerset, 
Susqueh'a. 
Schuylkill, 
Tioga, 
Union, 
Venango, 
V/arren, 
V/ashing'n. 
I'vVestmor'd 
i  Wayne, 
I  York, 


16 

28 
13 

15 

27 
34 
30 
12 
44 
17 


fcJ3 


g  State  appro- 
g_  priation. 


7 

25 
9 

all  exc'pt 
10 

23 
3 


all 
17 
13 


maj. 

all 
6 
all 

9 

17 
11 
maj. 

10 
7 
8 
all 
14 


maj. 
all 


19 
11 
9 
10 
11 
12 
21 
13 

14 
16 

23 
20 
15 

26 


all 

all 
9 
6 
6 
6 

all 
4 

all 
4 

all 
2 

13 
all 
18 
10 
11 
7 


9 
3 

2  2 
l&l 

3  2 
4 
1 
5 


30 
17 

27 


1 
11 


15 
all 
11 


10 
5 


12 


5 
10 

3 
19 


,1,235 
3,017 
60 
1,240 
1,309 
991 
3,007 
2,975 
828 
3,015 
1,574 
1,037 
1,066 
262 
894 

1,070 
1,356 
845 
1,796 
1,738 
925 
1,476 
805 
612 
104 
4,419 
1,050 
1,273 
1,321 
908 
90 
2,429 
625 
1,028 
2,176 
1,055 
262 
878 
72 
984 
764 
800 
481 
1,111 
568 
271 
2,397 
1,920 
407 
2,513 


Sum  voted  to  be  raised 
by  tax. 


40 
93 
32 
40 
32 
87 
70 
92 
50 
94 
36 
22 
9 

57 
1 

67 
30 
90 
54 


gl,195  66 
6,500  00 
1,920  18 
3,727  26 
Equal  prese't.  co.  rts 
Double  St.  approp'n. 

1,500  00 
Am't.  not  determined. 
2,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,700  00 

3,500  00 
Double  St.  approp'n 
2,200  00 
637  34 
1,800  00 
Double  St.  approp'n 
Do  do. 


REMARKS. 


entitle  to  St.  approp. 


Double  St.  approp'n. 
More  than  do.  do. 


25 
94 
02 
29 
73 
20 
21 
50 
56 
52 
77 
05 
60 
94 
43 
:,81 
56 
65, 

32!  Equal  do. 


One  commissioner  in  favor  and  two  against. 
Commissioners  in  favor- 

do.  do. 

do.  do.  No.  of  dist's  not  repor'd 

Two  do  in  favor  and  one  against. 
Commissioners  in  favor. 

do.       did  not  vote. 

Two  commissioners  in  favor  and  one  agaiast. 
Commissioners  did  not  vote. 

do.  do. 
Report  not  received. 
The  number  of  districts  not  reported. 
Iteport  not  received. 


I'he  number  of  districts  not  reported. 

Commissioners  voted  against. 

One  commissioner  in  favor  and  one  against, 
The  number  of  districts  not  reported. 
Report  not  received. 

Two  commissioners  present,  voted  against. 
Commis-sioners  voted  in  favor 
One  do-  in  favor  and  one  against. 


5,000  00 
Am't.  as  for  CO.  purp 

3,500  00 
Double  St.  approp'n. 

Lowest  amo't  that  will  Commissioners  voted  agamst, 


4,250  00 
2,060  00 
Double  St.  approp'n 


Commissioners  voted  aprainst. 

One  commissioner  in  favor  and  one  agamst 

The  number  of  districts  not  reported. 

do.  do.  do. 

Report  not  received- 


Double  St.  approp'n. 


96 
90 


73 
77 
09 
27 


The  number  of  districts  not  reported, 
j^v......^        .., Commissioners  voted  in  favor. 

^  the  amo't.  of  co.  tax.  Commissioners  voted  against. 

^1,500  00  |Two  commissioners  in  favor  and  one  agamst. 

I  J  mills  on  the  dollar.  Commissioners  voted  in  favor. 

1,200  00  I  \      ■  . 

[Two  commissioners  present,  voted  against. 
Commissioners  voted  in  favor. 

do-  do-  against. 

The  number  of  districts  not  reported. 

Commissioners  voted  iw  favor. 

Comissioners  voted  in  favor. 
One  commissioner  in  favor  and  one  against. 
Commissioners  voted  in  favor. 

do.       voted  against.  


0,000  00 
280  00 
92^6  m,  on  dol.  to  be  lev 
19  2  m.  on  dol.  to  be  lev 
4,800  00 
4,650  00 
3,000  00 
1,300  00 


CHESTER  COUNTY  BEEF. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  cattle  weighed  at 

West  Chester   within  a  few  days-    Oxen  fed  by 

Brinton  Jones,  2040  Hibbard  Davis,  1980 

1980  1760 

1870  1585 

1740  1550 

1640  Francis  Strode,  2080 


Brinton  Jones,    1550  Wm.  Sharpless,  1900 

EaraCope,  1990 
1880 

The  Darby  Republican,  of  Delaware  county,  ot 
Fridav  last,  has  this  article. 

A  Fine  Ox. — An  ox,  raised  and  fed  in  this  county, 
by  Mr.  John  Cochran,  passed  through  this  place,  on 
Thursday  last,  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  He  was 
weighed  on  the  Darby  hay  scales,  and  drew  2576  lbs. 


1835.] 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

By  Rev.  3oms  Lttj)low,  D.  D.  as  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sily  of  Fennsylvania.    Delivered  Dec.  22,  1834- 

Called  lo  preside  over  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  partiality  of  its  Board  of 'I'l^ustees,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  dnties,  in  accord- 
ance with  long  established  us;>ge,  in  such  cases,  I  liave 
risen  to  offer  some  remarks  vvhlcii  the  occasion  sug- 
gests. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  the  sta- 
tion which  I  am  about  to  occupy;  and  it  is  with  no  little 
diffi  lence  that  I  approach  it.  But  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  if  untiring  devotion  to  the  intei-ests  of  the  insti- 
tution can  secure  a  successful  discharge  of  its  duties, 
then  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  not  wholly  fail  to  meet 
the  reasonable  e.vpectations  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me.  Assured  of  the  hearty,  and  efficient  co  opei-a- 
tion  of  my  distinguished  associates,  I  rely  much  upon 
their  practical  u  isdom;  and  ajiticipale  from  this  union 
of  hearts  and  hands  in  one  common  cause  the  most 
favorable  resul  s. 

The  well-being  and  prosperity  of  every  literary  insti- 
tution will  in  sorne  measure  depend  upon  a  wise  and 
salutary  government.    Thougli  government  be  only  in- 
cidental lo  a  higher  end  yet,  like  the  scaffolding  to  a 
building,  it  is  rendered  indispensably  necessary.    It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  government  may  be  characteri- 
zed by  such  sternness  and  severity  as  to  create  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  resist  its  action,  and  lo  impair  the 
rules  of  order  and  decorum.    Nor  is  it  less  apparent 
that  a  government  may  be  characterized  by  such  a  hap- 
py union  of  mildness  and  decision  as  to  secure  its  end 
almost  without  being  felt.    The  one  may  perhaps  be 
most  appropriately  denominated  a  government  of  au- 
thorit}';  the  other  a  government  of  reason.    We  cannot 
liesitate  in  a  choice  between  the  two.    'Hie  former 
incorporates  the  elements  of  despotism;  the  latter  the 
affectionate  control  of  parental  influence.    Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  been,  that 
there  is  any  impossibility  in  extending,  with  success,  a 
government  of  so  much  gentleness  to  a  collection  of 
youth,  in  a  litei'ary  institution.  Witli  all  the  disposition 
to  indiscretion  which  may  be  occasionally  manifest,  at 
this  period  of  life,   there  is  a  candor  in  the  youthful 
bosom  on  which  I  think  reliance  may  be  confidently 
placed  to  sustain  a  wholesome  discipline,  and  put  to 
shame  the  individual  who  is  bent,  after  every  entreaty 
and  remonstrance,  to  set  at  nought  the  exercise  of  ail 
restraint.    If  education  should  have  regard  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties, 
how  much  would  such  a  government  tend  lo  inspire 
that  high  and  honorable  feehng,  that  virtuous  sensibili- 
ty, which  constitute  such  prominent  features  in  the  foi-- 
mation  of  a  nohle  character.    How  much  would  it  tend 
to  do  away  die  impression,  too  common  among  youth 
when  about  to  enter  a  literary  institution,  that  they  are 
approaching  a  sort  of  prison,  in  which  their  personal 
liberty  is  to  be  sacrificed;  or  that  while  they  are  under 
their  immediate  instructors  they  will  be  sul^jected  to  a 
set  of  masters  who  have  not  one  particle  of  parental 
sympathy.    Let  them  feel  that  a  collegiate  coui-se  rte- 
prives  them  of  no  reasonable  enjoyment  compatible 
with  the  object  to  which  they  are  devoted — that  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  their  education  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  ficilitate  their  improvement,  and  there 
will  not  be  that  impatience  of  restraint  which  seeks  oc- 
casion to  promote  disorder,  and  to  thwart  in  every  way 
the  exercise  of  government.    Besides  it  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  primary  importance  with  the  faculty  of  an 
institution  to  save  every  yoath  committed  to  their  care 
in  despite  of  all  the  waywardness  to  which  any  may  be 
prone.    Character  is  inestimable,  and  if  it  be  lost  in  the 
outset,  how  many  wounds  does  it  open!    To  secure 
this  most  desirable  end,  I  know  of  no  influence  more 
effectual  than  that  of  a  parental  character.    If  however 
it  must  be,  notwithstanding  all  the  mildness  arid  for- 


bearance that  can  be  employed,  here  and  there  an  In- 
stance should  be  found  of  a  youth  so  lost  to  every  inge- 
nuous feeling  that  he  cannot  be  retained  without  iiTepa- 
rable  injury  to  his  associates,  then  there  should  be  an 
inflexible  firmness,  which  no  considerations  sho'.ikl 
divert  fi'om  making  the  painful  sacrifice  of  exclusion 
from  the  Halls  which  are  disgraced  by  his  presence. — 
But  even  then  I  would  not  follow  him  with  anathemas; 
I  would  leave  the  door  open  before  him  in  the  hope 
that  this  exercise  of  discipline  might  incite  him,  else- 
where, to  redeem  h-s  cliaracier,  and  }et  become  an 
ornament  to  the  community. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  general  government  of 
a  literary  institution,  is  the  system  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed to  excite  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation  and  tlistinclion 
among  its  pupiLs.    It  is  unquestionably  desirable  that 
there  should  be  sufficient  motive  to  arouse  lo  action 
the  latent   powers  of  the  mind,  and   increase  their 
strength  by  vigorous  exercise;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  so  to  adjust  the  system  as  that  it  may 
operate  most  happily  upon  the  whole  mass  of  mind, 
which  is  brought  under  its  influence.    It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  there  will  always  be  a  diversity  of  talent  in 
every  proiniscuous  collection  of  youth;  and  that  the 
talents  of  some  may  be  more  rapidly  developed  than  of 
others,  even  when  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  native  intellect.    From  the  well  known  influ' 
ence  of  climate  upon  the  physical  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers, this  difference  in  the  development  of  talent  is  some- 
times apparent  in  youth  of  the  same  age  gathered  from 
different  sections  of  our  own  country.    From  these 
considerations  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong  to  expect 
that  all  should  make  the  same  improvement .    It  is  pos- 
sible therefore  that  a  system  intended  to  excite  an 
emulous  action  may  operate  with  too  great  severity; 
for  while  it  may  have  the  happiest  effect  upon  a  few, 
it  may  tend  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  many,  and 
in  the  end  leave  them  far  below  the  standard  to  which, 
they  might  have  attained  under  a  less  severe  pressure. 
AH  that  can  reasonably  be  required  of  every  youth  is, 
that  he    should  make  the  best   improvement  of  the 
talents  and  advantages  which  he  possesses.    And  our 
design  should  be  not  so  much  to  operate  upon  a  few  of 
a  class,  who  may  be  made  to  tower  fu-  above  the  rest, 
as  to  exert  the  best  influence  upon  the  respectability 
and  distinction  of  the  whole.  The  history  of  our  litarary 
institutions  will  bear  me  out  in  the  fact,  that  those  who 
have  occupied  the  most  prominent  places  in  their  colle- 
giate course  have  not  always  figured  with  the  greatest 
prominence  in  the  world,  while  their  fellows,  w  ho  gave 
less  indications  of  talent,  have  arisen  to  station's  of  com- 
manding influence  and  respectabilitj'.    Perhaps  this 
may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  a  too  great  reliance  of  the 
former  upon  their  native  talents,  and  too  Utile  upon 
their  efforts;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, that  no  youth,  of  even  ordinary  capacity,  may  not, 
with  proper  culture  and  diligence,  rise  to  jilaces  of 
honorand  usefulness  in  society.    It  is  certain  however 
tliat  whatever  system,  calculated  to  excite  an  honora- 
ble rivalry,  is  adopted,  much,  very  much,  will  depend 
upon  the  discretion  of  instructors  to  give  it  success. 

Passing  from  these  points  which  may  be  considered 
as  incidental  to  a  course  of  education,  1  come  to  the 
substantial  part  of  it.  In  regard  to  education  the  great 
question  to  be  determined  seems  to  be,  how  can  you 
make  the  most  of  mind? — or  in  what  way  can  youth  be 
most  successfully  trained  to  enjoy  the  greatest  airiount 
of  happiness  and  to  qualify  them  for  the  greatest  use- 
fulness in  society  .'  Much  has  been  written  in  arrswer  to 
this  question .  The  consequence  has  been  that  in  our 
own  country,  especially,  such  changes  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  such  innovations  have  been  proposed  to  be 
made  in  relation  to  the  establislK-d  system  of  education, 
as  to  have  excited  apprehension,  in  some  minds,  for  the 
fate  of  sound  and  substantial  literature.  The  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  is  fruitful  of  innovation,  has  doubtless 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  some  extravagant  notions.  The 
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old  mode  of  making  scholars  has  been  thought  too  long' 
and  tedious,  and  various  plans  have  been  proposed  to 
make  scholars  by  a  shorter  course.    Impositions  have 
been  practised  upon  a  too  credulous  community.  High 
sounding-  names  have  been  employed  to  give  a  new 
coloring  to  an  old  thing,  and  tlien  it  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  vi^orld  as  a  wonder  of  the  age.    This  desire 
of  change  in  a  long  established  system  has  shown  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages — an 
opposition  which  has  in  some  instances  been  sanction- 
ed by  great  and  honored  names.    It  does  not  become 
us  to  undei'value  sentiments  honestly  entertained.  It 
may  however  be  said  that  the  most  distinguished  cham- 
pions against  this  part  of  the  established  system  of  edu- 
cation have  themselves  unconsciously  furnibhed  very 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  what  they  have  so 
vehemently  opposed.    Without  entering,  here,  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question  in  relation  to  the  study  of 
the  learned  languages,  I  will  only  observe,  that  if  these 
languages  be  thoroughly  taught  with  accompanying 
illustrations,  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  several 
classic  authors;  of  the  various  factf,historical,  biogi  aphi- 
cal,  and  mythological,  which  they  contain;  and  above 
all  with  illustrations  of  the  beautiful  sentiments  witli 
which  they  abound,  the  study  of  them  will  be  pleasing 
as  well  as  profitable  to  the  pupil.    Taught  in  this  man- 
ner, the  teacher  of  languages  may  b.-ing  in  all  his  varied 
knowledge,  and  lay  all  science  under  contribution  to 
throw  around  his  course  a  fascinating  charm.    Then  all 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  study  of  these  languages 
will  be    manifest;  and  none  who  regard   the  influ- 
ence   which  they  exert  in  disciplining  the  youthful 
mind,  in  producing  a  critical  acquaintance  with  your 
own  language,  in  refining  the  taste  and  forming  it  after 
the  most  finished  models  of  antiquity,  will  consent  that 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages  should  ever  be  abolish- 
ed in  a  finished  course  of  education.    But  while  I  iiave 
no  feeling  in  common  with  those  who  would  entirely 
exclude  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  our  own  English  classics  have  been  too  little 
regarded.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  monuments 
of  genius  and  taste  should  not  form  a  continuous  part 
of  the  classical  course  of  every  English  scholar.    If  it  be 
conceded  that  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
and  Horace  sho\ild  occupy  the  foremost  place;  ought 
Milton,  Pope,  Young,  Sliakspeare,  Addison,  Burke, 
and  Johnson  to  be   entirely    neglected?     Can  they 
exert  no  influence  in  forming  a  correct  and  finished 

taste  in  creating  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

use  of  our  own  language?  Can  they  claim  no  advan- 
tage on  account  of  the  Christian  principles  and  Christian 
morals  which  they  inculcate?  And  being  presented  in 
our  own  living  language;  will  not  their  beauties  for  the 
most  part,  be  more  easily  perceived  and  much  better 
understood?  Ought  not  then,  the  critical  analyses  of  se- 
lect parts  of  these  classics  to  be  closely  blended  with  the 
common  course  of  Rhetoric  in  our  literary  institutions? 

I  have  spoken  of  innovations  upon  the  established 
system  of  Education:  far  be  it  from  me  however  in 
what  has  been  said,  to  indicate  that  the  course  of  edu- 
cation is  not  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  that  no  im- 
provement has  been  made.  Still  whatever  has  been 
tested  by  long  experience  should  not  be  hastily  dis- 
turbed, or  assailed  with  a  rude  hand.  It  is  a  safe  crite- 
rion to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  system  of  instruction 
which  has  long  prevailed  by  the  effects  which  it  has 
produced.  According  to  tliis  rule,  what  has  been  the 
result?  Where  shall  we  find  such  scholars  as  ai  e  to  be 
found  in  the  last  age?  In  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  were  then  cultivated — in  all  the  learned 
professions,  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the 
pages  of  history.  Though  some  men  may  endeavor  to 
depreciate  the  system  under  which  they  received  their 
intellectual  training,  yet  it  will  doubtless  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  literary  re))utation  not  to  court  a  com- 
parison with  them.  Whatever  improvements  are  made 
ill  the  course  of  instruction,  let  them  be  gradually  intro- 


j  duced,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  Extend 
j  the  range  of  study  with  the  progress  and  development 
of  science — improve  in  every  possible  way  the  mode  of 
leaching,  and  the  facilities  of  illustrating  science;  but 
do  not  depart  from  the  grand  outlines  of  a  system 
which  lias  produced  the  most  profound  and  illustrious 
scholars.    It  is  a  matter  which  may  well  be  questioned, 
whether  any  radical  improvement  hasbeen  made  in  the 
system  of  education  since  the  period  of  the  immortal 
Bacon.    To  his  inventive  and  philosophic  mind  we  are 
indebted  for  the  entire  change  which  took  place  in  the 
prosecution  of  physical  and  mental  science.    The  prin- 
ciple of  induction,  which  he  carried  into  the  region  of 
matter  and  mind,  has  laid  a  foundation  from  which  we 
cannt)t  depart  without  being  lost  in  the  uncertainties 
of  profitless  speculation.    He  has  taught  us  to  substi- 
tute facts  for  fancy,  and  by  the  gradual  development 
and  analysis  of  the  various  phenomena  of  matter  and 
mind,  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  which  are  incon- 
trovertible.     This   method  of  prosecuting  science 
which  deals  in  facts — truths — cannot  be  carried  out  too 
extensively  wherever  it  admits  of  application;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  depart  from  it.    Perhaps  nothing  has  been  more 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  science  in  its 
various  departments,  than  a  disposition  to  form  specula- 
tions  and  theories;  and  then,  losing  sight  of  truth, 
labor  to  bend  eveiy  thing  to  sustain  them.    What  a 
waste  of  intellect  and  of  effort,  which,  if  correctly  ap- 
plied, would  have  tended  to  very  different  results.— 
Hence  we  cannot  in  a  system  of  education  adhere  too 
closely  to  a  principle  v/hich  the  great  philosopher  has 
taught  us.    I'o  it  we  are  itialnly  indebted  for  those  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  natural  science,  by 
which  the  hidden  laws  of  nature  have  been  developed, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  convenience,  the  comfort, 
and  even  the  happiness  of  man.    To  it  we  are  indebt- 
ed fertile  analysis  of  mind,  and  the  reduction  of  mental 
philosophy  from  a  state  of  chaotic  confusion  to  a  system 
of  ir.telligence  and  order. 

Assuming  this  grand  principle  as  tlie  basis  of  a  course 
of  education,  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied,  it  is  matter  of 
great  importance  that  the  subjects  embraced  in  it 
shoulfl  be  prosecuted  in  the  order  best  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  youthful  mind.  The  first  elements  of 
knowledge  are  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  sense.  External  objects  are  the  first  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  to  communicate  ideas.  Abstract  subjects  are 
among  the  last  which  engage  our  thoughts.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  are  so  much  more  conversant  with  what 
passes  without  us,  than  with  what  takes  place 
within  us.  This  law  of  our  nature  requires  that 
those  sciences,  or  studies,  which  m.ake  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  organs  of  sense  should  precede  those 
which  are  abstract  in  their  nature,  and  require  habits  of 
abstraction  in  order  to  comprehend  them.  Though 
this  it  would  seem  must  be  very  obvious  to  all,  yet  the 
law  itself,  in  application  to  the  course  of  education,  has 
not  always  been  kept  sight  of.  This  remark  applies 
more  to  our  common  schools,  and  academies,  than  to 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Does  it  accord 
with  this  principle  of  mental  philosophy  that  Er.glish 
Grammar  shoulcl  occupy  the  place  it  commonly  does  in 
our  primary  schools?  As  soon  as  a  school-boy  is  able 
to  read  with  some  fluency,  an  English  Grammar  is  one 
of  the  first  books  that  is  put  into  his  hands.  And  with 
parents  it  is  commonly  evidence  of  great  proficiency, 
and  a  cause  of  exultation,  regardless  of  their  age,  that 
their  children  are  studying  grammar!  I  think  you  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  more  difficult 
subject  to  comprehend  than  the  philosophy  of  language. 
And  how  can  it  be  expected  that  youth,  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  education,  can  understand  it,  when  it  requires 
of  those  who  have  come  to  maturity  so  much  stildy  and 
reflection.  Is  it,  except  so  far  as  memory  is  concerned, 
little  iTiore  than  a  waste  of  time?  Would  it  not  be  less 
difhcult  for  a  youth  to  understand  even  the  elements  of 
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some  of  the  natural  sciences?  Might  there  not  a  bene- 
ficial change  in  this  respect,  be  made  in  our  primary 
schools,  if  history,  which  is  so  much  neglected,  or  even 
intellectual  arithmetic,  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
English  Grammai  f  We  have  learned,  within  a  few 
years,  that  children  and  youtli  have  a  capacity  to 
acquire  knowledge,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  was 
heretofore  supposed;  and  we  are  very  much  indebted 
for  the  fact  to  the  establishment  of  infant  schools. — 
Have  they  not  shown  that  children,  at  the  age  of  five  or 
six  years,  may  now  know  what  once  I'equired  ten  or 
twelve  to  learn  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  philosophic  principle,  which  teaches 
them  to  call  to  their  aid  the  external  senses  in  the 
attainment  of  knowledge?  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
derive  instruction  from  every  source,  and  if  such  advan- 
tage may  result  from  a  happy  adaptation  of  the  course 
of  study  to  the  capacity  of  the  youthful  mind,  ought 
we  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
training  of  youth,  and  thus  by  increasing  the  facilities 
ot  obtaining  knowledge,  in  effect,  protract  the  period 
of  our  existence  and  add  to  the  extended  usefulness  of 
every  scholar. 

But  if  it  be  important  to  adapt  a  course  of  education 
to  the  capacity  of  youth,  it  is  still  more  so  that  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  cultivated  in  their  pro- 
per proportions,  in   order   that  it   may  be  made  a 
most  perfect  instrument  for  the  development  of  truth. 
However  ingeniously  the  several  parts  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism  may  be  constructed,  it  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  end  for  which  it  is  intended.udless  these  parts 
are  happily  adjusted  to  move  in  perfect  harmony.— 
The  body  can  never  be  e.xpected  to  attain  that  symme- 
try which  constitutes  its  strength  and  beauty,  unless  its 
several  members  have  their  due  proportion.    What  is 
true  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  and  of  the  human  frame, 
is  not  less  so  of  the  intellectual  faculties.    To  secure 
this  result,  the  circle  of  education  must  necessarily 
embrace  various  subjects  of  study  calculated  to  call  into 
action  every  power  of  the  mind,  to  invigorate  each  one 
by  constant  exercise,  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither 
IS  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  all  are 
improved  according  to  their  relative  importance.  In 
conducting  a  course  of  instruction,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  this  mental  cultivation  and  discipline. 
The  youthful  student  must  be  excited  to  habits  of  men- 
tal activity.     He  must  be  taught  how  to  think;  how  to 
analyse.    His  curiosity  must  be  awakened,  and  direct- 
ed in  a  proper  channel.    His  ingenuity  and  invention 
must  be  set  at  work,  and  the  field  of  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation must  be  thrown  wide  open  before  him,  and  ev-, 
ery  effort  must  be  employed  to  inspire  him  with  a  re- 
lish for  intellectual  enjoyment.    This  is  something  veiy 
different  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  text  book; 
or  loading  the  memory  with  the  mere  technicalities  of 
science.    It  is  important  that  a  student  should  under- 
stand the  various  subjects  embraced  in  a  course  of  stu- 
dy; but  it  is  more  important  that  he  should  be  brought 
under  this  system  of  intellectual  training,  that  like  a 
skilful  mechanic  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  design  of  every  instrument  of  his  art,he  may 
know  how  to  u^e  the  facilities  which  his  Creator  has 
given  him,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  best  advanta.^'e. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  very  many  youth  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  spend  half  their  lives  before  they 
acquire  the  knowledge  how  to  study,  if,  indeed,  they 
acquire  it  at  all!    How  desirable  for  a  student  to  have 
his  mind  so  well  disciplined  that  he  may  with  perfect 
ease  call  up,  by  the  law  of  association,  every  thing  re- 
lating to  a  particular  subject  in  the  circle  of  his  attain- 
ments-   He  should  be  like  a  man  of  business,  who  is  so 
methodical  in  all  he  does,  that  at  any  moment,  he  can 
lay  his  hand  upon  any  paper,  upon  any  subject,  when 
his  attention  is  called  to  it.    This  discipline  depends 
upon  cultivating  habits  of  analysis  and  classification. 
Habits,  which  when  once  formed,  save  no  little  time 
and  laboar  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  the  in- 


vestigation of  the  various  subjects  which  may  claim  his 
attention.  Nor  are  they  less  valuable  in  the  practical 
application  of  knowledge.  By  the  art  of  analysis  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  mould  a  subject  into  a  luminous 
form,  so  that  all  its  parts  are  comprehended,  almost, 
without  an  ef?brt.  This  intellectual  training,  which  a 
teacher  should  ever  have  in  view,  will  give  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  And  herein  lies  the 
great  difference  vi'hich  obtains  between  one  course  of 
instruction  and  another.  Here  too  is  the  point  in  which 
improvement  is  to  be  made  in  a  course  of  education. — 
Tliis  impi  ovement  does  not  consist  in  partial  modifica- 
tions of  this  course.  It  is  matter  of  minor  importance, 
whether  one  author  or  another  be  adopted  as  a  guide; 
the  student  must  be  taught  to  think  for  himself. '  I  do 
not  however  mean  by  thinking  for.  himself,  what  some 
seem  to  attach  to  this  idea,  a  rejection  of  every  thing 
old  because  it  is  old.  By  no  means.  This  is  mischiev- 
ous in  its  tendency.  It  is  a  spirit  of  literary  licentious- 
ness Vifhich  seeks  a  reputation  for  genlous  and  originali- 
ty by  thinking  as  no  one  has  ever  thought  before,court- 
ing  singularity  for  the  sake  of  notoriety.  It  is  rather  a 
freedom  of  inquiry  which,  while  it  moves  onward  with 
manly  step,  does  not  disdain  to  draw  knowledge  from 
^  every  source,  and  by  new  combinations  of  the  simple 
elements  of  truth,  presents  them  in  the  most  powerful 
and  attractive  form. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  in  a  course  of  education 
that  it  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  accompanied  with 
experiments.  Here  again  we  see  the  force  of  that 
principle  in  mental  science,  which  leaches  us  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  senses  in  order  to  impress  truth  upon  the 
mind.  What  would  be  the  best  course  of  anatomical 
j  lectures  without  the  dissecting  knife?  Why  do  the 
(  Medical  Facidty  feel  it  to  be  so  important  to  have  ac- 
cess to  our  hospitals,  our  alms-houses,  but  that  they 
may  illustrate  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  body 
is  subjected  in  a  living,  tangible  form.  '1  he  natural 
philosopher  would  spend  muchjof  his  learning  to  little 
or  no  purpose,  were  he  not  to  carry  out  his  principles 
by  a  course  of  experiments,  which,  while  they  teach 
with  unerring  certainty  the  truth, make  sueh  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  that  it  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 
Hence  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  that  every 
literary  institution  should  be  amply  furnished  with  an 
apparatus  of  the  first  order.  If  there  be  any  lack,  it 
should  be  immediately  supplied,  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  the  purposes  of  science.  Nor  should  edu- 
cation be  only  experimental:  it  should  be  practical. — 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  youth  are  to 
be  educated  in  reference  to  their  usefulness.  There 
are  few  subjects  in  a  course  of  instruction  which  do  not 
suggest  matter  of  practical  application.  The  study  of 
the  languages,  like  the  pages  of  history,  may  be  most 
profitably  improved.  The  science  of  mental  philoso- 
phy,as  it  teaches  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  mind, 
enables  us  to  determine  by  what  laws  the  mind  is  con- 
trolled. Natural  philosophy  has  a  direct  bearing,  in 
many  of  its  departments,  upon  the  arts,  and  mora! 
philosophy  comes  in  at  every  step  with  its  sublime 
sanctions  to  bear  upon  the  heart,  and  enforce  the  prac- 
tice of  duty. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  education,  how- 
ever excellent  in  itself,  this  does  not  supercede  the  ne- 
cessity of  laborious  application  and  diligence.  When 
we  look  at  the  course  prescribed  in  our  Colleges,  and 
the  short  period  of  four  years  in  which  it  must  be  pass- 
ed over,  no  one  can  expect  to  make  himself  a  profi- 
cient unless  by  incessant  toil.  The  student  must  not 
expect  exemption  from  the  general  law,  that  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  he  is  to  obtain  bread.  The  desire, 
so  natural  to  man,  to  avoid  severe  and  protracted  la- 
,  bour,  has,  perhaps,  been  one  cause  of  the  disposition 
which  prevails,  to  too  great  an  extent,  to  shorten  the 
prescribed  path  that  leads  up  the  hill  of  science.  The 
idea  seems  rather  too  chimerical,  notwithstanding  the 
I  inventive  genius  of  my  countrymen,  to  suppose  that 
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they  will  ever  succeed  in  constructing'  a  rail  way  up 
this  rugged  ascent,  which  by  the  help  of  stationary 
power,  will  watt  them  like  the  breeze  towards  its  sum- 
mit. We  must  be  content  to  travel  the  old  and  beaten 
path,  however  steep  and  difficult.  But  it  is  not  mere- 
ly in  order  to  acquire  the  knowleilge  which  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  course  of  education  that  every  student  must 
submit  to  labour;  it  is  necessary  that  he  may  form  ha- 
bits of  industry,  which  he  may  carry  with  him  through 
lire.  For  it  should  be  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind 
that  when  he  leaves  tlie  Halls  of  science,  he  has  only 
just  entered  upon  a  career  of  honour  and  usefulness. 
"I'he  necessity  of  forming  such  habits  is  enforced  bj'  the 
temptation  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  settle 
down  in  inglorious  ease.  He  will  be  in  danger  of  re- 
stricting the  extent  of  his  reading  to  the  many  light 
and  ephemeral  productions,  which  are  every  day  is- 
suing from  a  most  prolific  press.  Whatever  benefit 
these  may  be  to  the  community  at  large,  they  are  not 
calculated  to  make  scholars  of  the  first  class.  The  stu- 
dent must  seek  for  something  more  solid  and  substan- 
tial. He  must  do  more.  He  must  endeavour,  by  ex- 
ample, to  correct,  what  seems  becoming  too  prevalent, 
a  taste  for  light  reading,  and  threatens  even  to  lure 
away  the  best  scholars  from  those  good  old  paths, 
which  promise  the  most  enduring  harvest  of  literary 
glory. 

There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  education, 
which  I  wish  to  place  before  you  in  all  its  importance, 
and  as  it  comes  moi'e  especially  within  the  range  of  my 
department,  I  may  he  allowed  to  insist  upon  it.  It  is 
the  importance  of  giving  to  every  course  of  instruction 
a  decidedly  religious  character.  I  do  not  mean  secta- 
rian; for  with  this  1  have  nothing  to  do;  nor  has  this  in 
stitution.  When  I  speuk  of  religion,  I  mean  Chrlstiani 
ty  as  opposed  to  scepticism  and  infidelity.  I  do  main- 
tain that  the  lesson  of  Divinity  is  taught  in  every  de- 
partment of  science.  I  do  maintain  that  the  same  God 
who  made  the  Universe  made  the  Bible.  I  am  aware, 
and  infidels  are  aware  of  the  impoi-tance  ofthis  declara- 
tion; and  hence  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  disprove  it.  They  well  know,  as  we  do,  that 
if  one  fact  in  the  development  of  science  could  be 
brought  in  array  against  the  Bible,  that  it  would  form 
very  strong,  if  not  conclusive  evidence  against  its  pre- 
tensions to  Divinity.  Hence  the  assaults  which  geolo- 
gists in  time  past  have  made  upon  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation.  'I'hey  seemed,  indeed,  for  a  season  to 
exult  in  a  triumph  over  it.  But  has  not  a  distinguish- 
ed geologist  of  the  French  school  settled  the  question, 
that  of  all  others,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is 
the  most  rational,  and  is  to  be  universally  received  ? — 
Have  not  the  same  class  of  men  denied  the  possibility 
of  a  flood  of  waters,  by  which  the  old  world  was  swept 
away  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction;  and  have  they 
not  thence  inferred  the  impossibility  of  the  final  catas- 
trophe of  the  universe  when  the  mighty  God  shall 
*•  send  his  ploughshare  o'er  creation" — when  the 
world,  and  all  that  is  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  The 
fallacy  of  this  inference  can  no  longer  be  doubled  in 
view  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  chem- 
cal  science.  Has  it  not  demonstrated  vvitli  what  facili- 
ty almost  every  thing  in  nature  can  be  decomposed  and 
made  to  yield  an  inflammable  element  which  may  ex , 
plodethe  whole  system?  Has  it  not  taught  by  its  develop- 
ments  how  easy  it  is  for  the  Omnipotent  chemist  of  the 
universe  to  throw  the  world  into  his  laboratory  and 
consume  it  in  a  moment?  It  is  matter  of  gratulation  to 
the  friends  of  Revelation,  that  all  the  discoveries  of 
science,  at  every  step,  so  far  from  contradicting,  con- 
firm the  sacred  page;  and  we  have  no  fears  that  any 
future  discoveries  will  tend  to  a  different  result.  The 
tendency  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  is  most  unfriend, 
ly  to  individual,  domestic,  and  social  happiness,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  society.  "  Scepticism,  even  in 
its  most  inoffensive  form,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "when 
it  happens  to  be  united  to  a  peaceable  disposition  and 


a  benevolent  heart,  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of 
damping  evt-ry  active  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinc- 
ed that  trutii  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
f;\culties,  and  duubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  dis- 
pise  may  not  be  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society, 
we  resolve  to  abandon  all  specidative  inquiries;  and, 
suffering  ourselves  to  be  carried  directly  along  with  the 
stream  of  popular  opinions,and  of  fashionable  manners, 
determine  to  amiise  ourselves  the  best  way  we  can  with 
business  or  pleasure,  during  our  short  passage  through 
this  scene  o'  illusi<ins.  But  he  who  thinks  more  favour- 
ably of  the  human  powers,  and  who  believes  that  rea- 
son was  given  man  to  direct  him  to  his  duty  and  his 
happiness,  will  despise  the  suggestions  of  this  timid 
philosophy;  and  while  he  Is  conscious  that  he  is  guided 
in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of  truth,  will  rest  assur- 
ed that  their  result  will  be  equally  favourable  to  his 
own  comfort  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind." 

The  importance  of  imbuing  the  mind  with  Christian 
principles  is  indispensable  to  the  youth  themselves. — 
No  one  can  be  happy  who  contradicts  the  laws  of  his 
moral  nature.    As  well  might  he  expect  to  live  without 
food,  or  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  and  not  be 
burned.    The  impossibility,  though  not  apparent,  is  as 
real  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.    The  precepts  of 
Christianity  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
our  moral  nature.     Hence  they  can  never  be  violated 
with  imptmity.    This  sentiment  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  our  youth.     They  should  know  and 
feel  that  their  honour,  their  happiness,their  usefulness, 
will  be  promoted  In  as  far  as  they  live  in  conformity  to 
the  great  end  of  their  being.    To  deviate  from  this  rule 
is  to  approach  the  downward  road  that  leads  to  infamy 
and  ruin.    If  it  be  important  on  their  own  account  that 
our  youth  siiould  be  brought  under  the  Influence  of 
Christian  principles;  is  it  no  less  so  when  we  look  at  the 
influence  which  they  may  exert  upon  the  destinies  of 
their  counti'y  ?    What  js  the  nature  and  genius  of  our 
institutions?    Is  not  the  experiment  here  making  which 
is  to  demonstrate  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-go- 
vernment or  whether  he  is  not?    I  do  not  indulge  in 
those  gloomy  apprehensions  which  some  entertain  of  the 
short-lived  fate  of  our  republic.    I  believe  that  the  ex- 
periment will  show  that  man  is  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment; but  I  feel  that  there  is  no  security  except  in  in- 
telligence, virtue,  and  religion.    I  do  feel  that  our  lite- 
rary men,  who  must  «  ield  the  Democracy  of  our  coun- 
try— who  must  lead  in  moulding  society,  and  giving  a 
direction  to  its  varied  concerns,  should  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.    'I'hey  must  stand  upon  the 
rock  of  revelation,  firm  as  the  hills,  and  by  their  influ- 
ence and  example,  throw  their  whole  vveight  into  the 
scale  of  virtue.    The  greatest  foes  to  otu"  free  institu- 
tions are  scepticism  and  infidelity;  and  I  trust  the  day 
will  never  come  when  the  youth  educated  in  our  litera- 
ry institutions  shall  be  so  lost  to  every  noble  and  virtu- 
ous sentiment,  as  to  give  countenance  to  these  monsters 
whose  proper  element  is  discord,  desol  .lion,  and  death! 
I  cdidd  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  the  time 
vvoidd  fail  me.    I  will  oid}'  add,  on  tins  point,  that  man 
is  an  Inhabitant  of  two  vtforlds,  and  if  he  cannot  be  hap- 
py here,  in  contradicting  the  law  of  his  creation,  he  can 
not  be  happy  hereafter;  because  the  same  laws  operat- 
ing in  time  and  in  eternity,  he  must  be  thrown  for  ever 
at  an  Immeasurable  distance  from  the  source  of  all  hap- 
piness— God  his  creator. 

Entertaining  these  general  views  of  what  belongs  to 
a  course  of  education,  I  enter  upon  the  duties  assigned 
me  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  enter  upon 
them  with  an  ardent  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  with 
raised  hopes  that,  aided  by  stich  an  able  Faculty,  and 
sustained  by  such  a  distingushed  Board  oC  Trustees  its 
collegiate  department  will  go  onward,  increasing  in  the 
number  of  its  pupils,  and  the  sphere  of  its  usefidness,  a 
growing honoiu- to  the  city  of  the  Illustrious  Penn,  and 
the  immortal  Franklin.  For  a  series  of  years  its  medi- 
cal department  has  sustained  an  unrivalled  pre-emi- 
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nence;  and  why  should  not  its  collegiate  department 
aspii-e  after  the  same  enviable  distinction.''  I  know,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  monopoly  in  the  Republic  of  letters, 
and  I  envy  not  the  prosperity  of  any  litei'ary  institution 
in  the  land;  but  is  it  not  a  pi  ivileg-e  as  well  as  duty  to 
patronise  an  institution  of  our  own''  Mere  it  is  that 
parents,  while  they  can  exert  the  best  influence  upon 
the  morals  of  their  children — an  influence  which  is  be- 
ginning' to  be  better  known  and  valued, can  at  the  same 
time  huve  them  trained  in  a  course,  which  for  the  ex- 
tent whicli  it  embraces,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  in- 
stitution in  our  country.  Its  advantages  are  open  to  all 
who  will  embrace  ihem.  Every  class  of  our  citizens, 
and  those  especially  who  cannot  incur  tiie  expense  of 
sending  their  sons  abroad,  may  here,  at  a  comparative- 
ly small  expense,  liave  them  educated  under  their  own 
eye.  And  will  not  ouroitizens  avail  themselves,  more 
than  they  have  done,  of  the  opportunity,  when  they 
know  not  but  from  among  their  own  offspring  there 
may  be  reared  up  another  Rittenhouse,  or  another 
Franklin?  If  I  am  commending  to  your  patronage  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading 
your  own  cause — the  cause  of  every  pai-ent  and  child 
in  this  great  and  growing  city.  I  would  have  every 
class  of  citizens  feel  that  it  is  the  legitimate  nursery  of 
their  offspring,  and  the  door  through  which  ihey  may 
be  exalted  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  rejMiblic.  But 
with  all  the  benefits  which  it  is  capable  of  conferring 
upon  this  community,  it  rnay  be  made  still  more  bene- 
ficial. The  only  thing  in  the  way  is  the  want  of  funds; 
and  thougli  it  may  sustain  itself  as  at  present  organized, 
it  presents  impe  rious  claims  to  the  liberality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia.  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
to  announce  the  fact  to  open  the  hearts  and  hands  of  a 
city  so  abundant  in  wealth,  and  not  wanting  in  liberali- 
ty? It,  in  my  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  this  institu- 
tion, 1  should  appeal  to  you  in  its  behalf,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  you  will  need  only  to  be  told  what  means  are 
necessary  to  realize  your  hopes,  and  ours,  and  thty 
will  be  at  once  bestowed.  Wliile  oilier  institutions  arc 
even  now  exerting  their  efforts  to  add  thousands  to 
their  funds,  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  an  institution  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  city.  1 
fear  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  patience. — 
But  allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion,  while  so  much  de- 
pends upon  our  own  exertions  in  sustaining  this  insti- 
tution—  while  so  much  more  can  be  done  than  has  yet 
been  done,  1  feel  that  success  in  our  eflTorts  must  de- 
pend upon  him  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  and  whose  merciful  regard  may  be 
entreated  upon  every  undertaking  designed  to  promote 
his  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  m^n.  To  him  do  I 
commend  it,  with  all  its  interests,  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  deign  to  smile  upon  it,  and  make  it  a  fountain 
whence  streams  shall  issue  to  gladden  our  beloved 
country,  and  the  church  of  God. 

From  the  Catalogue  of  the  University  it  appears 
there  are  in  the  Dkpartmbnt  of  Auts — 


Under  graduates,  viz:  — 

Senior  Sophisters  21 

Junior       do  15 

Sophomores  24 

Freshnieii  33 

Total  93 

Of  the  above  are  from — 

Philadelphia  80 

Pennsylvania  3 

Delaware  3 

N.  .Jersey  3 

Maine  1 

D.  Columbia  1 

S.  Carolina  1 

Canada  -  1 
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Ireland 

1 
1 

Illinois 

t 

Kentucky 

e; 
O 

Louisiana 

c 
O 

ivAai  y  lai ILL 

O 
O 

Mississippi 

Q 

o 

Missouri 

1 

New  England 

12 

New  York 

12 

New  Jersey 

23 

North  Carolinia 

28 

Ohio 

9 

Pennsylvania 

48 

Philadel()hia 

75 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

13 

Venezuela 

1 

Virginia 

87 

Weit  Indies 

8 

U.  S.  Navy  and  Army 

2 

Aggregate 

392 

Of  which  197  are  first  course  students,  and  the  re- 
maiuder  of  from  2  to  4  courses.  . 

AGGREGATE. 

Collegiate  Department  93 

Medical  Department  392 

Academical  Department  139 

Charity  (English)  Schools  175 

Total  799 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  JEDEDIAH  ANDREWS. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  following  interesting  letter 
to  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  as  also  for  the  introductory 
notice  of  its  author,  and  the  occasional  notes  v/hich  are 
interspersed,  tending  to  elucidate  portions  of  the  let- 
ter- 

BosToif,  Feb.  24,  1835. 

Jedediah  Andrews,  as  appears  from  a  geneological 
list  of  the  family,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Caleb  Andrews 
of  this  city,  was  born,  in  Hingham,  July  7,  1674,  son 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Andrews  of  that  place,  and  Ruth,  his 
wife.  He  was  tlie  youngest  but  one  of  10  Children. — 
His  great  grandfather,  Thos.  Andrews,  who  died  in 
1640,  at  a  very  advanced  age  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  that  ancient  town. 

Capt.  Thomas  Andrews,  father  of  Jededhah  com- 
manded a  company  in  an  expedition  against  Canada, 
in  1690,  and  died  in  that  service  of  the  small  pox. — 
His  widow,  of  whom  her  son  writes  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Prince,  died  in  1732,  aged  97.  Jedediah  Andrews  was 
an  alumnus  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  Class  of  1695- 
It  appears  from  J.  F.  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
Article  Churches,  that  .Mr,  Andrews  was  minister  of  a 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  1698.*  His  letter  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Prince,  minister  of  the  Old  Soulli  Church  in  Boston, 
was  doubtless  in  answer  to  inquiries  having-  reference 
to  Mr.  Prince's  literary  pursuit. — An  accurate  history 
of  the  country  of  which  his  Chronological  History  of 
New  England,  published  in  1736,  was  a  specimen. — It 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  that  generation,  that  he  did  not 
receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue his  labours,  excepting  in  some  few  pages,  part  of 
a  2d  volume  never  completed. 

The  genealogical  list  above  mentioned  of  the  Andrews' 
family,  of  Hingham,  does  not  give, the  time  of  Mr.  A's 
death;f  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
religious  Society  of  wiiich  he  was  Pastor:): — and  is  sup- 
posed, the  firat  Pastor.  His  letter,  plain,  and  unpre- 
tending as  it  is,  has  an  interest,  from  tfie  information 
which  it  gives  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  at  that 
early  period. 

Philab'a,  8th,  14.th,  1730. 

Rev'd  Sr. — 

I  rec'd  yours  pr  Mr.  Oliver,  thank  you  for  it,  and 
take  the  distinct  acc't  you  were  pleased  to  give  of  yr. 
father,  his  affairs  and"  family,  as  a  token  of  respect,  not 
doubting  but  that  covenant  blessings  are  entailed  and 
secured  to  your  family,  by  covenant  promises,  which 
are  yea  and  amen,  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  suppose  yt  you 
call  Middleborough.is  the  same  yt  was  called  Plimton,! 
when  I  was  in  N.  E.  21  years  ago,  and, had  occasion  to 
be  up  by  that  country,  on  a  visit  to  my  brother,  yt  lives 
at  Rochester,  who  is,  now,  the  only  brother  I  have  left, 
having  lost  two  desirable  brothers,  about  3  years  since. 
One  died  in  Aug't,  at  Hingham,  and  the  other,  we  reck- 
on, was  lost  at  sea,  in  7br,  in  the  great  storm  yt  hap- 
pened at  yt  time;  for  he  sailed  from  Boston,  about  3  or 
4  days  before  yt  storm,  and  was  never  heard  of  since- 
My  mother,  an  aged  woman,  lives  at  Hingham.  She 
is  about  96,  and  has  her  sight  restored  perfectly,  for 

*  [[t  is  stated  in  Dr.  Mease's  "  Picture  of  Philadel- 
phia," page  206,  "That  in  tlie  autumn  of  1698,  the 
Kev.  J.  A.  came  from  New  England  to  Philadelphia — 
and  officiated  as  an  Independent  minister.  The  Inde 
dendents"  (who  were  also  denominated  Presbyterians) 
"  had  by  this  time  increased  in  numbers,  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  Baptists,  continued  to  meet  at  the  house 
on  Barbadoes  Lot,  [where  the  Independents,  and  the 
Baptists  under  the  Rev.  John  Wutt,had  worshipped  for 
several  years  before  at  N.  W.  corner  of  Second  and 
Chestnut"]  until  they  procured  another  in  High  street, 
where  they  erected  a  small  house  for  worship  in  1704, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1729,  about  which  time  they 
adopted  the  presbyterial  form  of  government." — Ed. 
Reg.] 

f  He  died  in  1747.— Ed.  Reb. 

it  The  1st  Presbyterian  Church  from  1701  to  1747. 
En.  Reg. 

H  A  mistake.  Middleborough  was  known  as  a  town 
in  the  Old  Colony  as  early  as  1660-  Plimton  a  settle- 
ment between  Plymouth  and  Middleborough,  was  not 
incorporated  until  1707. 


the  last  26  years,  and  retains  her  understanding  won- 
derfully, as  I  am  informed.  I  am  continually  longing 
to  come  once  more  and  see  her.before  she  dies?  but  the 
journey  being  long,  and  multiplicity  of  business  con- 
tinually taking  me  up,  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall 
get  the  liberty  to  answer  my  desire. 

The  help  yt  was  kindly  afforded  us,  from  Boston, 
was  of  singular  use  to  us,  in  enlarging  our  house,  which 
would  not,  I  think,  have  been  done,  without  it. — 
It  is  now  in  a  manner,  finished,  and  proves  very  fa- 
vourable for  enlarging  our  Congreg'n.*  I  heartily  thank 
you  for  the  present  of  the  sermons,  and  having  perused 
them,  think  there  was  no  need  of  excuses  from  hurry  of 
business,  &c.  rather  admire  how,  in  such  a  hurry,  and 
among  so  many  avocations,  they  could  be  done  so  well, 
especially  the  Election  sermon,  when  your  family  was 
inocculated,  which,  being  a  disputed  practice,  would, 
you  know,  have  occasioned  censure,  if  they  had'nt 
done  well,  and  must,  necessarily,  cause  more  than  or- 
dinary concern  at  every  uncomfortable  symptom.  A 
nephew  of  mine,  son  to  ray  eldest  brother,  Thomas, 
died  of  the  small  pox,  taken  that  way.  He  was  Pren- 
tice to  Dr.  Bulfinch, — an  hopeful  young  man,  about 
19.  His  brother  informs  me  he  died  in  peace,  declar- 
ing himself  prepared  and  not  afraid  to  die. 

Such  a  multitude  of  people  coming  in,  frofn  Ireland, 
of  late  years,f  our  Congregations  are  multiplied,  in  this 
Province,  to  the  number  of  15  or  16,  which  are  all,  but 
2  or  3,  furnished  with  ministers.  All  Scotch  and  Irish, 
but  3  or  4.  Besides  divers  new  Congregations  yt  are 
forming  by  these  new  comers,  we  all  call  ourselves 
Presbyterians,  none  pretending  to  be  called  Congrega- 
tional, in  this  Province.  In  the  Jersies  there  are  some 
Congregat'l  assemblies,  that  is,  some  of  the  people  are 
inclined  yt  way,  being  originally  of  N-  Eng'd,  yet  they 
all  submit  to  our  Presbytrys  readily  eno',  and  the  minis- 
ters are  all  Presbyt'n,  tho'  mostly  from  N.  E.  There 
is  indeed,  one  Congreg'n  in  the  back  pt  of  Newark,  yt 
don't  join  with  us,  neither  ministers  nor  People;  be- 
sides yt,  al!  ye  rest  do.  There  is,  in  the  Jersies,  about 
a  dozen  Congreg'ns,  but  not  all  constantly  supplied 

*  Does  the  writer  refer  to  the  house  in  High  street, 
which  Watson  calls  the  "Old  Button  Wood" — or  to 
some  earlier  building  in  another  part  of  the  City  occu- 
pied by  the  Presbyterians?  [See  note  in  the  other  co- 
lumn.] 

t  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  American  Annals,  copies  from 
Anderson,  the  following  abstract  of  the  luw  comers, 
in  1729. 

"  English  and  Welsh  passengers  and  ser- 


vants, 267 
Scot's  servants,  43 
Irish  passengers  and  servant,?,  1,155 
Palatine  passengers,  243 
Arrived  at  New  Castle  government  alone, 
passengers  and  servants,  chiefly  from  Ire- 
land, about  4,500 


Total,  6,208 


{Mnak  II.  123.) 
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with  preaching;  tho'  most  of 'ein  are,  and  the  rest  get- 
ting into  a  settled  way,  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  some 
new  Congreg'ns  growing  up  there  also.  There  is,  be- 
sides, in  tliis  Province,  a  vast  number  of  Palatines,  and 
they  come  in  still,  every  year.  Those  yt  haj'e  come 
of  late  years,  are,  mostly,  Presbyt'n,  or,  as  they  call 


kers,  or  near  it.*  Tiiere  is  lately  come  over  a  Pala- 
tine candidate  of  the  ministry,  who  having  applied  (o 
us  at  the  Synod,for  Ordin'n,  'tis  left  to  3  minist'rs  to  do 
it.  lie  is  an  extraordinary  person  for  sense  and  learn- 
ing. We  gave  him  a  question  to  discuss  about  Justifi- 
cation, and  he  has  answered  it,  in  a  whole  sheet  of  pa- 


themselves.  Reformed,  the  Palatinate,  being  about  I  per,  in  a  very  notable  manner.  His  name  is  John  Peter 
three-fifths  of  that  sort  of  people;  they  did  use  to  come  I  Miller,  and  speaks  Latin  as  readily  as  we  do  our  ver- 
to  me,  for  baptism  for  their  children,  and  many  have  i  nacular  tongue,  and  so  does  the  other,  Mr.  Wels.  The 
joined  with  us,  in  the  other  sacram't.  They  never  ]  Ch'h  party  won't  grow  much,  except  in  the  Town, 
had  a  minister,  'till  about  9  years  ago,  who  is  a  bright  i  where  there  is  a  great  Congreg'n  of 'em.  There  are 
young  man,  and  a  fine  scholar.  He  is,  at  present,  ab-  j  some  few  small  Congreg'ns  of  'em  in  the  country. — 
sent,  being  gone  to  Holland,  to  get  money  to  build  a  ;  Tho'  there  be  so  many  sorts  of  Religions  going  on,  we 


Ch'h,  in  this  City;  but  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country;  those  yt  live  in  Town,  are  mostly  a  kind  of 
Gibeonites,  hewers  of  wood,  &c.  They  are  diligent, 
sober,  frugal  people,  rarely  charged  with  any  misde- 


don't  quarrel  about  it.  We  not  only  live  peaceably, 
but  seem  to  love  one  another. 

As  to  civil  affairs,  we  have  a  Charter,  granted  by  Mr. 
Penn,  which  is  ample  enough.    The  assemblies  are 


meanour.  Many  of  'em,  yt  live  in  the  country  and  have  chosen  yearly,  Cfor  we  have  one  in  the  Province,  and 
farms,  by  their  industry  and  frugal  way  of  living,  grow  another  in  the  Territories)  and  meet  upon  their 
rich,  for  they  can  underlive  the  Britons,  &c.*  The  j  own  adjournm'ts.  The  people  choose  the  SherifTs  and 
first  comers  of 'em,  tho'  called  Palatines,  because  they  '  Coroners,  yt  is  two  of  a  sort,  out  of  which  the  Go- 
came  lastly  from  the  country,  are  mostly  Switzers,  be-  j  vern'r  (who  is  Penn's  Lieut.)  takes  which  he  pleases. 


ing  drove  from  the  Canton  of  Bern,  for  they  are  Bap 
lists,  and  won't  fight  or  swear.  They  don't  shave  their 
heads,  and  are  many  of 'em  wealthy  men,  having  got 
the  best  land  in  the  Province.  They  live  60  or  70  miles 
off,  but  come  frequently  to  Town  with  their  waggons, 
laden  with  skins,  (which  belong  to  the  Indian  traders) 
butter,  flour,  Stc.  There  are  many  Lutherans,  and 
some  Reformed,  mixed  among  'em.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  they  are,  chiefly.  Reformed;  so  that  I  sup- 
pose, the  Presbyt'n  party  are  as  numerous  as  the  Qua- 


*  Thomas  Makin,  who  performed  for  Pennsylvania 
in  its  early  days,  what  Morril\\&i  before  done  for  New 
England,  a  description  of  the  country  in  Latin  verse, 
thus  represents  the  economy  and  the  comforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers  at  that  period,  [1729.] 

Despicit  exoticasque  dapes,  vestesque  superbas, 

Contentus  modicis  vlvere  pace  suis. 
Esuriens  dulces  epulas  depromit  inemptas, 

Et  proprio  vestis  vellere  texta  placet. 

Parva,  humilisque  domus,  latos  qux  prospicit  agros, 
Parta,  vel  empta,  sibi  sufBcitatque  suis. 

Utilis  est  illi,  si  non  opulenta  supella, 
Res  sapiens  omnes  utilitate  probat. 

Fraud's  Version. 
"  He  scorns  exotic  foods  and  gaudy  dress, 
Content  to  live  on  homely  fare,  in  peace; 
Sweet  to  his  taste  his  unbought  dainties  are. 
And  his  own  homespun  he  delights  to  wear. 
His  lowly  dwelling  views  his  large  domain, 
Improv'd  in  part,  where  peace  and  plenty  reign, 
Plain  furniture,  but  useful,  he  doth  chuse. 
And  wisely  values  ev'ry  thing  for  use."/ 
Vol.  XV.  26 


The  Justices  and  Judges  are  put  in  by  the  Gov'r,  in 
which  matter  he  may  use  his  own  pleasure,  but  usually 
consults  his  Council.  The  Council  has  no  pt  in  the  Le- 
gislature, that  lies  only  in  the  Representatives,  and 
gov'r,  but  he  still  advises  with  his  Council,  which  is  of 
his  own  choice.  Justice,  among  us,  is  usually  admin- 
istered impartially.  The  government  inclines  to  lenity 
rather  than  severity. 

In  this  City,  we  have  a  Mayor,  12  Aldermen,  and  12 
Common  Council  men.  The  Mayor  is  chosen,  annu- 
ally; all  the  Aldermen  are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  City.  The  Mayor,  some  Aldermen 
sitting  with  him,  holds  Court  4  times  a  year,  and  tries 
causes,  criminal  but  not  capital,  yt  fall  out  in  the 
City,  and  so  fines,  whips  and  pillories  as  matters  are. 
Our  laws  go  both  to  the  Propr'r  and  Crown,  for  appro- 
bation. Two  negatives,  at  home,  some  have  thought 
a  hardship.  Tho'  we  have  Townships  all  over  the 
Country,  yet  the  people  dont't  make  Towns,  as  in  N. 
E.  but  settle,  in  a  scattered  way,  for  convenience  of 
farming,  and  the  Country  grows  mighty  populous.plau- 
tations  thick,  for  a  hundred  miles  back.  The  5  lower 
counties,  which  make  the  Territories,  are,mostly,plainj- 
level  land,  but  the  upper  counties,  which  make  yt  pt 
w'ch  they  call  the  Province,  is  more  uneven,  all  over 
the  country,  and  abundantly  free'r  of  stones,  than  N. 
E,  There  is  not  such  abund'ce  of  barren  land  as  in 
N.  E.    Almost  any  where,  if  you  can  get  land,  a  plan- 


*  The  account  of  burials  in  Philadelphia  for  seven 
years,  (1738  to  1744)  given  by  Rev'd  Dr.  Holmes,  in 
his  Annals,  confirms  Mr.  Andrews's  conjecture. 
The  number  of  burials  of  Quakers,  was  476 
Presbyterians,  179 
Baptists,  98 
Swedes,  '  129 

  406 

[Total  deaths  in  these  7  years,  3,179.  See  Reg. 
Vol.  V.  p.  115,  deaths  from  1722  to  1744.— Ed.  Res.] 
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tation  may  be  made,  Tho'  there  are  some  barrens  too. 
The  land  is  light  that  they  call  loom,  and  easier  of  til- 
lage than  in^N.  E.    tho'   I  think  I  never  see  any 
here    so  strong  and  rich  as  the  Necks   and  Islands 
about  the  Bay.*    The  country  is  pleasant,  and  the  up- 
per pt  of  it  healthy,  abounds  with  great  plenty  of  all 
necessary  pi-ovisions  for  the  life  of  man,  and  beast.  As 
to  Oldmixon's  liistory,  I  never  saw  it,f  nor  never  heard 
any  thing  material  of  it,  besides  what  I  find  in  Dr.  Cot- 
ton Mather's  history^  of  his  father's  life.    There  was 
formerly,  when  Mr.  Penn  had  newly  begun  to  settle 
people  here, an  account  published  of  the  country,  which 
1  have  often  seen  inserted  in  histories  of  America,  as 
well  as  single,  but  I  have  none  of  'em  by  ine.  The 
firit  European  Inhribitants    here,    were  low  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  who  got  titles  from  the  D.  of  York,  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  Propr'r  Mr.  Penn.    There  are 
in  this  Province  and  the  Jersies,  Swedish  assemblies, 
Lutherans.    The  ministers  come  from  Sweden,  and 
when  they  have  been  here  11  or  12  years,  they  are  sent 
for  home,  and  others  sent  in  their  room,  for  they  think 
it  a  kind  of  iiardship  to  be  here,  and  so  they  call  'em 
home  and  advance 'em.    These  Swedish  Mission's  are 
usually  men  of  good  learning,  and  good  behav'r.  They 
soon  learn  Englisl),  and  often  preach  among  Ch'h  peo- 
ple in  vacant  pluces.    I  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  some  of  them,  and  wrote  a  certificate,  lately,  for 
one,  that  is  going  home.   I  have  not  a  loadstone  in  pos- 
session now,  having  lost  a  good  one  in  removing  our 
goods,  to  escape  a  dreadful  fire,  yt  liad  like  to  have 
turned  us  out  of  doors,  as  it  did  my  next  door  neigh- 
bour, the  winter  before  last;  but  I'll  endeavour  to  get 
one  for  you  J  they  are  found  about  22  miles  oft".    I  was 
many  years  ago  to  search  for  them,  and  Cotton  Stones^ 
for  Mr.  Belcher,  now  your  Gov'r. 

I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  the  conversation  with 
Messrs.  Belcher  and  Oliver, H  as  I  desired,  for  which  I 
am  much  troubled.  When  they  came  to  my  house,  I, 
unhappily,  was  out  of  the  way,  and  when  I  went  to  look 


*  Meaning  Boston  harbour,  in  early  times  called  the 
Bay. 

f  Oldmixon's  "  British  Empire  in  America,"  a  work 
probably  to  which  Mr.  Prince  referred  in  his  inquiries, 
was  published  in  1708. 

[See  Oldmixon's  account  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Regis- 
ter Vol.  V,  p.  161— Ed.  Reg.] 

:|:  The  Magnetic  Iron  Stone,  and  the  Amianthus,  or 
Asbestos,  called  Cotton  Stones,  by  Mr.  A.  are  noticed 
by  Thomas  Makin,  in  his  Descriptio  Fmnsylvanicc, 
among  its  rare  productions. 

Hie  lapis  est  Magnm,  &c.  " 

II  The  Mr.  Belcher  here  mentioned  was  probably  Jon- 
athan Belcher,  jr.  son  of  Gov'r  Belcher;  his  companion 
is  supposed  to  have  h;ive  been  Andrew  Oliver,  after- 
wards Lieutenant  Gov'r  of  Massachusetts,  or  his  brother 
'Peter,  who  took  hid  degree  at  Harvard  College  in  that 
year. 


for  them,  they  were  pre-engaged;  so  that  I  did  but  just 
speak  to  tl.em,  which  troubles  me  more  than  a  little; 
and  when  I  expected  tliem,  and  waited  on  purpose, 
they  did  not  come,  being  taken  up  with  other  compa- 
ny,for  the  Gentry  of  the  Town  show'd  them  abundance 
of  resptct  indeed,  and,  I  hear,  were  exceedingly  pleas- 
ed with  them. 
'  Tims  Sir,  I  think,  I  have,  in  some  measure,  answered 
yr  requests,  and  shall  be  glad  to  understand  my  acc't 
of  things  has  yielded  you  any  satisfaction.  If  there  be 
anything,  that  you  could  be  further  informed  about, 
touching  the  state  and  atlairs  of  this  country,  1  shall 
readily  gratify  you,  as  far  as  I  can.  This  with  hearty 
respects,  is  all  at  present,  from 

Yr  Broth'r  and  serv't, 

J  ED  EDI  AH  ANDREWS. 

To  the  Rev 'd 
Mr-  Thomas  Prince, 
Minist'r  at  Boston, 
New  England, 
These, 


The  long  struggle  in  the  Councils  upon  the  Gas 
question  terminated  on  the  21st  instant,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  following  ordinance.  Unanimously  by  the 
Select  Council, — 19  for  and  2  against  it  in  the  Com- 
mon. 

AN  ORDINANCE,  - 

FOR    THE    CONSTRUCTION    AND     MANAGEMENT    OF  THE 
PHILADELPKIA  GAS  WORKS. 

Sectio  l  1.  Be  it  orJained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Select  and  Common  Councils  assembled. 
That  for  the  construction  and  carrying  on  the  works 
hcrein.ifter  provided  for,  tlie  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  divided  into  one  thousand  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  shall  be  raised  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  book  shall  be  opened  by  the  City 
Treasurer  at  such  convenient  place  as  he  m  ^y  desig- 
nate, on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1835,  and  be  kept 
open  during  the  office  hours  of  said  Treasurer  for  six 
juridical  days  thereafter,  in  which  the  said  Treasurer 
shall  permit  all  persons  of  lawful  age,  either  personally 
or  by  attorney  duly  authorised,  to  subscribe  for  any 
number  of  shares  of  the  said  stock  on  the  following 
conditions: — 

The  said  book  shall  be  headed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  pro- 
mise to  pay  to  the  City  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  share  of  stock  set  opposite  to  our 
respective  names,  on  the  days  and  times  and  in  such 
quotas and  proportions  as  maybe  fixed  by  the  Trustees 
appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  Ordinance 
entitled  an  Ordinance  for  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  passed  the  21st 
day  of  March,  1835.  The  said  subscriber  shall  pay  to 
the  City  Treasurer  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  ten  dol- 
lars on  each  share,  and  the  remaining  ninety  dollars  on 
each  share  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as 
shall  be  required  by  the  Trustees  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for.  Provided  that  if  such  subscriptions  shall 
exceed  one  thousand  shares,  they  shall  be  divided 
amongst  the  subscribers  pro  rata,  according  to  their 
subscriptions,  but  no  less  than  one  share  shall  be  allot- 
ted to  any  subsci-iber;  and,  Provided  further,  that  the 
said  trustees  shall  have  authority  on  the  appUcalion  pf 
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a  majority  of  the  Stockholders  voting  accorduig'  to  their 
respective  interests,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Select 
and  Common  Council,  to  borrow  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing'25,000  dollars,  or  to  receive  subscriptions  foi' any 
additional  number  of  shares  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  tlie  whole,  if  the  same  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  works  and  put  them  in  opera- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  when  the  said  subscrip 
tions  are  completed,  and  the  payments  made  in  fidl  on 
each  share, certificates, to  be  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
City,  and  countersigned  by  the  City  Treasurer,  trans- 
ferable in  like  manner  with  the  Certificates  of  the  fund 
ed  debt  of  the  City,  shall  be  issued  in  the  following 
form: — 

Philadelphia  1835. 

Tills  is  to  certify  that  is  the 

owner  of  shares  of  the  stock  created  b\^  an  ordi- 

nance passed  the  2lst  day  of  March,  18S5,  for  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas 
Works,  Ibr  which  entitled  to  the  pro 

rata  proportion  of  the  profit  arising  from  said  Works, 
to  be  declared  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
section  of  said  ordinance;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the 
right  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  any  time  the  Select  and  Common  Council  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  take  possession  of  said  works  and 
convert  the  said  stock  into  a  loan,  redeemable  in  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  sucli  collver^ion,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  h  df  yeaily  on 
the  first  days  of  February  and  August,  Provided,  the 
said  Mayor,  Alderiiieji  and  citizens  of  Piiiladelphia,  are 
not  to  be  responsible  to  the  holder  of  this  cei'tlficate 
prior  to  such  conversion  for  the  payment  of  any  money 
oil  account  of  said  works,  other  than  his,  her  or  their 
proportion  of  the  profits  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  ac- 
tually piiid  into  the  city  treasury. 

Sec.  ,3.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  b) 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  within  ten  days  after  the 
passage  of  this  ordinance,  the  Select  and  Common 
Council  shall  choose  by  bailot  twelve  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  sh;dl  be  denominated  trustees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  six  of  saidtrustees  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  Select  Council,  and  six  to  be  elected  by  tb.e 
Common  Council.  As  soon  as  said  elections  are  com- 
pleted, the  clerks  of  Councils  respectively  shall  divide 
the  persons  chosen  by  lot  into  thi-ee  classes:  the  first 
class  to  serve  one  year,  the  second  class  to  serve  two 
years,  and  the  third  class  to  serve  tliree  years,  or  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  obtained,  and  record 
the  result  upon  the  minutes  of  council. 

And  annually  thereafter  at  the  last  stated  meeting  in 
January,  the  Select  and  Common  Council  sliall  each 
respectively  elect  two  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  serve 
as  trustees  for  the  teriTi  of  three  years,  in  place  of  those 
whose  terms  of  service  shall  have  expired.  Not  more 
than  two  members  of  each  Council  shall  be  trustees  at 
any  time,  and  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  shall  be 
filled  by  special  elections  to  be  held  by  the  body  in 
whose  delegation  in  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  the  vacancy 
may  exist.  'J'he  said  Trustees,  seven  of  whom  shall  be 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  shall  meet 
within  ten  days  after  their  election,  and  clioose  out  of 
their  own  body  a  President,  and  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent shall  take  place  in  each  succeeding  year  at  the 
meeting  next  after  the  election  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  bv 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
trustees  so  appointed,  to  proceed  forth  with  to  construct 
suitable  works  for  the  manufacture  of  Carburetted 
Hydrogen  Gas  from  bituminous  coal,  for  the  purpose 
of  public  and  private  illumipation,  and  to  lay  pipes  for 
its  distribution  through  the  city.  The  said  woi  ks  sh  dl 
be  on  a  scale  competent  to  manufacture  75,000  cubic 
feet  of  Gas  dmly,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pipt-s  for 


distribution  and  delivery  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Watering  Committee.  The  said  trustees  shall  keep 
accurate  accounts  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  report  the  san\e,  together  with  a  s  atement  of  their 
proceedings  to  Councils  annually  in  the"  month  of 
January,  and  give  such  odier  information  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required  by  the -Select  or  Common 
Council.  They  shall  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of 
February  and  August  declare  a  dividend  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Gas,  after  de- 
ducting the  rent  of  the  Lot,  the  expense  of  manufac- 
turing the  Gas,  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  woi  ks,  and  the 
incidental  charges  of  the  establishment;  and  issue  a 
requisition  on  the  Mayor  for  the  payment  of  s  iid  divi- 
dends to  the  holders  of  the  certificates. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it,furlher  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  trustees  aforesaid  be 
and  they  are  hereby  vested  with  power  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  tlie  works  herein  provided  for,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effrct  the  intents  of 
this  ordinance  are  hereby  empowered  to  purchase  ma- 
terials, make  contracts,  and  employ  such  agent  or 
agents  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  Provided  that  no 
contract  shall  be  entered  into  or  expenses  incurred  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works,  nor  shall  any  act  of  the  said 
trustees  impose  any  liability,  whatever  on  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Councils,  beyond  the  amount  of  said 
subscription.  That  no  trustee,  superintendent  or  agent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  shall  be  either  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  or  interested  in  any  coatract  or 
agreement  for  doing  work  or  labor,  or  furnishing  or 
providing  materials  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
nance. The  said  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
pare and  subrnit  to  Councilsfor  their  approbation,  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  the  Gas  may  be  furnished 
to  private  consumers  and  to  the  public  lamps.  Pro- 
vided, that  as  many  public  lamps,  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  in  the  whole,  as  may  be  required  by  tlie  Com- 
'miltee  on  Lighting  and  Watching,  shall  be  supplied  at 
one  half  the  price  paid  by  private  consumers.  T-he 
fixtures  and  meti  es  therefor  to  be  approved  by  the  last 
mentioned  Committee,  to  be  provided  witliout  expense 
to  this  corporation. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  all  moneys  arising  from 
tlie  manufacture  and  sale  of  Gas,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
city  treasury,  and  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Gas  Works;  and  that  the  Mayor  of  the  City  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  draw  warrants,  which 
shall  be  charged  to  said  Works,  for  such  sums  and  at 
such  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  trustees  aforesaid, 
for  the  fulfilment-of  this  ordinance.  Provided  that  all 
requisitions  for  money  sliall  have  been  duly  authorised 
by  the  Board  of  trustees  and  be  certified  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sec.  7-  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  ground  owned  by  the 
Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  bounded  east  by  Front 
street,  north  by  Filbert  street,  south  by  Hii^h  street, 
and  west  by  the  river  Schuylkill,  be,  and  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated for  the  location  and  use  of  the  Gas  Works 
aforesaid,  for  which  a  rent  of  500  dollars  per  annum 
shall  be  charged  to  the  works:  Provided  that  the 
Select  and  Common  Council  may,  at  any  time,  reclaim 
so  mucli  of  said  lot,  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees 
aforesaid,  not  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  works  herein  provided  for. 

Laree  Ho&. — We  inadvertently  omitted  to  notice 
last  week,  the  v/eight  of  the  hog  fed  by  Daniel  T. 
Moore,  of  Danborough,  and  which  was  killed  on  Satur- 
day week-  He  was  a  little  over  two  years  old,  and 
weighed  when  dressed,  700.  He  measured  9  feet  9 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  6  feet  8  inches 
round.  Mr.  Moore  took  him  to  Philadelphia,  and  sold 
him  for  62  cents  per  pound.— -.Btic/i's  Co.  Int.  March  11- 
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Camisle,  14tli  March,  1834. 
To  the  Members  of  ike  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — I  send  you  the  following  Meteorological 
Observations  of  the  year  1834,  which  you  will  please 
connect  with  those  of  1832 — as  they  aie  a  continuation 
of  the  same;  having  used  the  same  (Pastorellis's)  Tlier- 
mometor — it  remaining  in  the  same  place. 

Yuurs  Respectfully,  ALFRED  CREIGH. 

{See  Reg.  VoL  XIV.  page  2.5.)  
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EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

Mtport  of  ihe  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  Petitions  in  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth 
praying  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  School 
Law;  and  the  number  remonstrating  against  said 
repeal,  iJc.  By  Mu.  Kkhr  of  Mlegheny.  Read  in 
the  House,  of  Representatives,  March  17,  1835. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  House  the 
number  of  petitioners  in  each  county  of  the  Common- 
wealth prayiiig'  for  the  repeal,  and  the  number  praying 
for  a  modification  of  the  school  law,  and  the 
number  remonstrating  against  said  repeal,  and  also 
how  many  of  said  petitioners  signed  by  making  their 
mark,  and  how  many  names  to  the  petitions  were  writ- 
ten by  other  hands  than  the  petitioners,  report: 

That  although  the  number  who  have  petitioned  for 
the  repeal  is  deplorably  large,  yet  it  is  but  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  whole  number  of  voters  in  the  Common- 
wealth, to  wit,  about  tliirty-two  thousand.  Those  who 
ask  for  a  modification  only  are  two  thousand  and 
eiglity-four;  those  who  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 


remonstrate  against  the  repeal,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five.  The  committee  were  pained  to 
find  among  those  who  deem  a  general  system  of  edtica- 
tion  unnecessary  and  ask  for  its  repeal,  sixty-six  who 
are  unable  to  write  their  own  names,  and  who  attached 
their  signatures  by  making  their  marks;  and  according 
to  the  best  conclusion  to  which  the  committee  could  ar- 
rive, more  than  ten  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  peti- 
tioners' names  appear  to  be  written  by  otlier  hands 
than  their  own.  Whether  this  arose  from  inability  to 
write  their  own  names,  the  committee  do  not  feel  them- 
selves called  on  to  determine.  The  committee  would 
further  remark,  that  in  most  of  the  petitions  not  more 
than  five  names  out  of  every  hundred  are  written  in 
English,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are  so  illegibly 
written  as  to  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  deplo- 
rable disregard  so  long  paid  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
constitutional  injunction,  to  establish  a  general  system 
of  education.  A  tabular  statement  is  lierewith  pre- 
sented. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

Rtport  of  the  Minority  of  the  Committee  relative  to  the 
school  law.    By  Ma.  Kbause,  of  Lebanon. 

The  subsci'iber  being-  in  tl\e  minoritj^  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  report  to  this  House  the  number  of 
petitioners  for  a  repeal,  the  number  for  a  modification 
and  the  number  remonstrating'  against  the  repeal  of  the 
school  law — also,  the  number  wlio  have  signed  by 
making  their  mark;  and  how  many  names  to  the  peti- 
tions were  signed  by  other  hands  than  the  petitioners — 
dissents  from  ttie  report  of  the  majority  for  reasons 
which  he  begs  leave  to  submit. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  executing  the  duties  impos- 
ed by  the  first  clauses  of  the  resolution .  Perfect  accu- 
racy is  attainable  by  carefully  counting  the  names  at- 
tached to  the  different  petitions,  and  in  this  way  tlie 
number  praying  for  a  repeal,  was  ascertained  to  be 
thirty  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eiglit,  for 
a  modification;  two  thousand  and  eighty-four,  againt 
the  repeal,  two  thousand  five  imndredand  seventy-five 
and  those  making  their  marks  sixty  six. 

But  it  is  wholly  impracticable  in  the  absence  of  other 
testimony  than  that  derived  from  an  inspection  of  tlie 
names  of  the  petitioners  to  determine  how  many  of 
them  were  signed  by  other  hands;  nor  does  the  under- 
signed conceive  it  possible  to  report  any  such  imper- 
fection in  tlie  petitions,  without  rujming  the  risk  of 
doing  injustice;  Ibr  whether  it  be  said  that  names  were 
put  to  the  petitions  fraudulently,  or  by  reason  of  inabili- 
ty in  the  petitioners  to  make  their  signatures,  the  effect 
would,  in  either  case,  be  injurious  to  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  If  such  report  should  not  be  founded 
in  truth,  it  would  be  gross  injustice.  The  implication 
of  frAud  could  n-ot  be  avoided  in  such  report,  and  that 
against  all  the  petitioners,  until  the  innocent  were 
pointed  out  by  name.  For,  establish  the  naked  fact 
that  signatures  were  transmitted  to  this  House,  not 
put  to  the  petitions  by  those  whom  they  designate,  and 
although  the  committee  may  choose  not  to  infer  fraud 
from  it,  others  who  view  the  opposition  to  the  school 
law  as  the  consequence  of  ignorance  or  unreasonable 
pasiiun,  will  not  hesitate  to  charge  fraud  upon  it.  The 
same  testimony  makes  different  impressions  upon  men 
according  to  their  feelings  and  prepossessions  in  the 
case.  Considering,  however,  the  fact  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  peti- 
tioners did  not  sign  their  owi\  names,  as  evidence  of 
inability  in  them  to  make  their  proper  signatures,  and 
insomuch  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  school  law,  and 
the  objection  of  the  subscriber  to  the  report  of  the 
majority,  is  not  as  he  conceives  materially  weakened. 
The  risk  of  doing  an  injury  to  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth is  as  great,  although  the  injury  is  of  smaller 
magnitude.  The  right  to  petition  against  grievances  is 
important  and  valuable;  and  so  it  is  estimated  in  the 
constitution.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  force 
andefTect  of  its  exercise  by  the  citizens,  be  not  impair- 
ed by  their  agents  for  slight  and  unsatisfactory  reasons, 
and  in  this  case  no  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  was 
presented  to  the  committee  justifying  the  conclusion 
that  any  was  compelled  to  hire  his  neighbor  to  sign  his 
name  for  him.  ~ 

No  evidence  was  accessible  to  the  committee  but  the 
petitions  themselves.  No  fact  deducible  from  them 
but  a  similarity  between  some  names  and  the  color  of 
the  ink  used,  could  be  relied  on  for  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee;  and  that  is  in  the  first  place 
too  slight  to  warrant  a  decision  against  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  petitioners  in  a  matter  so  important,  and  m&j 
secondly  be  accounted  for  on  reasonable  grounds,  in 
conformity  with  the  salutary  rule,  that  things  must  be 
taken  to  be  right  until  they  are  shown  to  be  wrong  by 
adequate  proof.  The  names  between  which  such  simi- 
larity is  seen  are  in  German  characters,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed, not  familiar  to  any  of  the  members  composing  the 
majority  of  the  commiUee.    Men  not  acquainted  with 


the  letters  oFa  foreign  language,  are  not  expert  judges 
enough  to  discriminate  very  exactly  in  the  case.  But 
apart  from  this  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania  make  their  signatures  much  more  alike 
than  the  English  portion  of  our  population;  they  ap- 
pear still  more  alike  to  men  not  able  to  write  German 
and  read  German  writing.  The  fact  that  names  are  in 
the  same  ink,  merits  no  consideration.  The  petitions 
before  us  were  in  many  instances  signed  at  public 
meetings  of  the  citizens  on  ttie  subject,  in  great  haste, 
and  where  fifty  or  more  used  the  same  pen  and  the 
same  inkstand.  Of  course  the  signatures  bear  the  same 
complexion,  and  all  the  likeness  in  other  respects  which 
the  same  pen  will  produce,  more  or  less,  in  the  hands 
of  different  but  all  inexperienced  writers.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  German  ])opulation  of  this  State  is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  ajipreciated.  To  illustrate  this,  Berks, 
and  Lebanon,  which  are  essentially  German  counties, 
and  from  which  the  majority  of  the  committee  probp- 
bly  make  up  their  opinion,  may  be  taken  as  instances. 
The  former  polls  about  seven  thousand  votes,  and 
issues  from  two  German  presses,  six  thousand  papers  to 
subscribers,  residing,  with  few  exceptions,  within  its 
liiTiits;  it  issues  from  as  many  En^'lish  presses,  it  is  be- 
lieved, one  thousand  papers.  Lebanon  county,  polling 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  votes,  furnishes  to 
three  German  papers  at  least  two  thousand  subscribers, 
and  to  one  English,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four 
hundred  at  most.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  county 
in  the  Slate,  essentially  English,  can  be  named  in  which 
public  journals  are  supported  in  so  large  a  proportion. 
So  that  if  these  facts  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for 
making  an  estimate  on  the  subject,  the  ratio  of  Ger- 
mans able  to  write  their  names  is  quite  equal  to  the 
same  class  of  our  English  population. _ 

For  the  reasons  therefore  that  such  consequences  are 
likely  to  follow  a  report  by  a  committee  as  a  fact  that  so 
many  names  attached  to  these  petitions  were  not  writ- 
ten by  the  signers,  and  believing  that  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  does  not  \x  arrant  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion that  any  of  them  are  of  that  character,  the  under- 
signed dissents  from  the  report  mentioned. 

J.  KRAUSE. 

March  17,  1835. 


REMONSTRANCE  AGAINST  OPENING 
ELEVENIH  STREET. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
General  Assembly  met. 

Th^  Remonstrance  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  by  their  Select  and  Common 
Councils,  respectfully  sheweth. 

That  your  remonstrants  have  learnt  with  regret  that 
application  has  been  made  to  your  honorable  Bodies 
for  the  widening  of  certain  streets  within  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  and  that  a  Bill  has  been  reported  in 
one  of  your  Bodies  entitled  "An  act  for  opening 
Eleventh  street  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia.  One 
hundred  feet  in  width  from  Federal  street  to  Passyunk 
road  and  for  other  purposes."  (H.  R.  No.  116.)  The 
first  provision  iu  the  bill,  that  which  gives  it  its  title, 
appears  to  your  remonstrants  very  objectionable;  but 
there  is  in  the  4th  Section,  a  provision  far  more  offen- 
sive; it  provides  "That  Shippen  street  from  the  East 
side  of  Fifth  street  to  th^  West  side  of  Eighth  street  be 
continued  the  width  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet" 
and  that  in  the  case  of  both  streets  "the  damages 
thereby  incurred  be  assessed  and  recovered  according 
to  Law''  or  in  other  words  that  the  burthen  of  remu- 
nerating the  owners  of  property  on  those  streets,  shall 
fall  upon  the  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Your  remonstrants  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to 
express  their  earnest  conviction  that  this  mode  of  Spe» 
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ciil  Legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  opening'  of  parti- 
cular streets  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  I'hiladelphia, 
far  fiom  promoting' tlie  public  good,  is  generally  attend- 
ed with  great  inconvenience  to  the  County,  and  injus- 
tice to  its  inhabitants.  The  Legislature  cannot  depart 
from  the  salutary  provisions  laid  down  in  the  acls  of 
the  23d  of  April,  1804,  and  of  the  25th  of  March  1805; 
without  conferring  local  or  partial  benefits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  general  and  universal  justice.  The  opening 
of  streets,  or  the  widening  of  them  beyond  their  ordina- 
ry width,  by  legislative  enactment  witliont  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  pari  of  the'Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, or  of  the  Commissioners  of  tiie  County,  or  of  the 


Jury  of  the  Vicinage,  has  already  occasioned  an 
amount  of  expenditure,  of  the  extent  of  which  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  those  who  participated  in  those  acts  of  leg- 
islation  were  but  little  aware.  On  referring- to  the 
accounts  of  the  County  Commissioners,  published 
annually,  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  burthens  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  are  now  very  oppressive;  the 
rate  of  taxation  enorinous,  its  increase  alarming,  and 
the  amount  of  the  County  debt  created  within  the  last 
five  years  altogether  by  acts  of  special  legislation  almost 
incredible. 

The  following  exhibits  an  abstract  of  the  five  last 
Annual  Reports: 


Amount  of  the  County  Tax, 
Propoi'tion  paid  by  th.e  City,         .  . 

Do.        "       "    Northern  Liberties, 

Do.       "       "    Suuthwark,  . 
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Do.       "       "    Passi-unk,  . 


Amount  of  Orders  drawn  on  the  Treasury, 


State  of  County  Funds,  Debits, 
'•    Credits,  . 

Exhibiting  a  surplus  of. 
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Amount  of  Loans  due  by  the  County, 


1830 
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78 
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14 
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73 
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57 
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05 

2,509 

49 
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53 
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08 
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93 

73,191 

85 

1831 


173,377  41 

101,519  84 

20  9o5"58  29,743 

9,960  78  15,162 

3,220  43i  5,133 

2,526  93  3,541 
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268,569 
160,177 


255,685  074'88,581  44 

126,821  00  261,295  00 
147,262  94  269,941  68 


20,441  94 


20,700  00  122,000  00  161,000  00 


"8,646  68 


1833 


267,439  66  268 
159,661  50 
29,693  37 
15,110,54 
5,241  98 
3,532  74 


296,098 
170,492  85 


125,605  81 
251,300  OC 


1834 


,478  60 
159  313  34 
25,780  55 
15,063  87 
5,260  47 
3,572  95 


909,024  98 
66  549, 


,916  95 
213,039  41 


336,877,54 
475,000  00 


Tiie  following  are  some  of  the  principal  iteins  of  Expenditure. 


Public  Roads,  (dunnages  and  Juror's  fees) 

38,311 

24 

82,902 

12 

81,071 

54 

128,249 

74 

166,174 

20 

Bridges,  ....... 

15,188 

85 
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88 

12,438 

74 

44,776 

51 

41,334 

85 

Support  of  Prisons,      .  . 

16,700 

55 

18,416 

98 

20,218 

40 

25,062 

71 

20,263 

15 

House  of  Refuge,    .       ,^      .  , 

10,000 

00 

10,000 

00 

10,000 

00 

9,000 

00 

9,000 

00 

Courts,        .        .        .    ■    .        .        .  . 

26,276 

47 

28,698 

26 

22,316 

09 

27,153 

85 

30,402 

27 

Board  of  Health,  

14,000 

00 

31,128 

81 

15,000 

00 

School  Fund, 

41,057 

96 

39,372 

79 

38,332 

38 

54,800 

00 

52,394 

10 

Intenst  and  discount,  ..... 

599 

95 

2,093 

89 

8,056 

3! 

15.249 

19 

15,988 

48 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  the  last  five  years  the  taxes 
of  the  County  have  increased  from  §172, 572  78  to 
§268,478  60;  and  that  during  the  same  time  the  loans 
due  by  the  County  have  increased  from  $20,700  to 
$475, 000 — that  instead  of  having  a  surplus  of 
$73,191  85,  there  is  now  a  deficit  of  $336,877  54. 

If  we  would  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  alarming 
change,  we  need  but  open  the  Statute  Book  of  Penn- 
sylvania; we  shall  find  there  the  various  ena'  tments  by 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  interested  individuals,  but 
in  opposition  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county,  a  number  of  Streets  have  been  either 
opened  or  widened  at  an  immense  expense,  and  with 
out  any  corresponding  advantages  to  the  public.  The 
amount  of  damages  for  public  roads  or  streets  has  in- 
creased four  fold  in  five  years.  From  a  report  made 
to  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, (Journal  of  the  Senate,  1833-4,  Vol-  2d,  p. 
409,)  it  appears  at  that  time  the  unsatisfied  claims  for 
damages  incurred  by  opening  a  few  of  the  Streets  in  the 
districts  of  Southwark  and  .VIoyamenbing,  were  as  fbl-j 
lo'AfS: 

Shippen  Street,  g61,650  00 

V\^ashington,  do.  -  "  42,600  00 
Prime  street,  10,500  00 

Christian,  do.  '     9,836  66 


$124,586  66 

All  the  above  (besides  many  others  of  less  amount) 
were  opened  by  direct  provisions  of  the  Legislature 


without  reference  to  the  County  Court,  County  Com- 
missioners, or  Jury  of  Viewers.  These  expenditures 
were  incurred  in  one  year,  while  the  aggregate  of  the 
taxes  raised  in  South  wark  and  Moyauiensing  during  the 
last  five  years,  has  been  as  follows: 

In  Southwark  for  1830-31-32-33-34  §65,233  18 
"  Moyamensing,    "  "         "         22,081  13 


$87,314  31 


When  the  application  for  a  law  to  widen  Shippen 
street,  from  Third  to  Fifth  street,  was  made  in  1832  3, 
it  was  slated  by  the  fi  lends  of  the  measure  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  jowners  of  the  property  to  be  paid  for, 
had  ascertained  that  the  damages  would  amount  to  but 
little  over  §20,000,  but  no  sooner  had  the  law  been 
passed  than  the  pretensions  of  the  land  proprietors 
raised,  and  the  damages  were  at  last  settled  at  §62,500, 
or  three  times  the  estimated  amount.  Should  the  pro- 
position to  widen  Shippen  street  fromTiflh  to  Eighth, 
prove  successful  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  character  of  the  improve- 
ment upon  it,  that  the  damages  thereby  thrown  upon 
the  County  would  not  fall  short  of  )512O,O0O. 

The  object  of  this  widening  is  said  to  be  erection 
upon  it  of  a  market  house;  but  your  remonstrants  would 
suggest  that  provision  has  already  been  made  for  a 
market  house  on  Sliippen  Street  from  Third  to  Fifth; 
and  that  with  the  same  view  Eleventh  street  has  been 
widened  on  ail  extent  of  about  half  a  mile  from  Ship- 
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pen  to  Federal  street,  and  that  no  person  residing'  in 
the  intermediate  space  between  tliese  two  market 
houses,  would  be  more  than  three  squares  off  from  a 
market — neither  does  it  appear  desirable  to  extend  tlie 
widening-  of  Eleventh  street  for  half  a  mile  further  from 
Federal  street  to  Passyunk  road,  as  it  is  apparent  that 
the  space  from  Shippen  to  Federal  street,  will  be  ample 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  as  the  population  of 
the  district  increases,  it  will  spread  to  the  westward 
and  require  similar  accommodations  beyond  Broad 
street. 

Were  this  a  bill  affecting  merely  the  interests  of  the 
district  in  which  the  improvemenss  are  to  be  made,  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  would  be  the  last  to  reconstrate 
ag'ninst  its  passage — but  its  advantages  being  confessed- 
ly' confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  it  is  to 
operate,  while  it  must  inevitably  entail  upon  the  County 
at  large,  a  great  increase  of  debt  and  taxation,  your 
remonsiiants  trusts  they  will  be  permitted  to  urge 
on  your  honorable  bodies  their  views  of  the  injustice 
and  hardships  which  the  proposed  law  would  pro- 
duce. 

In  conclusion  your  remonstrants  would  state  that 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  pays  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  County  tax,  while  the  districts  of  Southwark 
and  Moyamensing  pay  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  it. 

In  their  report  last  year,  the  County  Commissioners 
were  induced  to  «' suggest  the  propriety  of  no  further 
enactments  to  burthen  the  County  with  any  additional 
expenses."  In  this  suggestion  your  remonstrants  fully 
concur,  and  at  the  same  time  they  take  leave  to  express 
a  hope  that,  should  it  appear  to  your  honorable  bodies 
that,  in  a  few  special  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  width  of  our  streets  beyond  the  fil'ty  leet  allowed  by 
the  acts  of  1804  and  1805,  your  body  will  be  pleased  to 
refer  the  ultim:ite  decision  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  enlarging  their  powers^  in  such  special  cases, 
so  that  the  expediency  of  the  measure  may  be  tested  by 
the  same  process  which  it  adopted  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cations to  open  new  streets  in  the  City  and  adjoining 
districts — and  they  will  ever,  &c. 

\VM.  M.  MERRniTH, 

Prest.  Select  Council. 
HENRY  TROTH, 
Prest.  of  the  Com.  Council, 

ATTEST. 

ROBERT  HARE,  Jr. 

Clerk  of  C.  C. 
LEVI  HOLLINGS  WORTH, 

Clerk  pro  tern  of  S.  C. 


THE  INTE[{IOR  TRADE. 

We  understand  that  during  the  last  week,  three 
agents  from  extensive  commission  houses,  in  Philadel 
phia  visited  this  town  and  neighborhood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  consignments  of  flour  and  other  pro- 
duce, the  important  staples  of  our  country.  This  is 
but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  efforts  which  will 
be  made  to  draw  all  our  trade  to  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
bet.  The  produce  thus  "obtained  will  reach  Philadel- 
phia by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canals. 
The  length  of  the  route  is  as  follows:  Wheeling  to 
Pittsburg,  by  river,  97  miles;  thence  to  Johnstown,  by 
canal,  104  miles;  thence  to  HoUidaysburg,  by  rail  road, 
37  miles;  thence  to  Philadelphia,  by  canal,  300  miles; 
making  the  whole  distance  538  miles.  The  expenses 
are,  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  from  Wheeling  to  Pittsburg, 
say  25  cents;  charges  there  12^;  thence  to  Philad-el- 
phia  551;  total  $1  37^.  Time  occupied  by  the  trip  12 
to  1 5  di.j  s. 

We  call  the  attention  of  Baltimore  to  these  facts. — 
That  city  is  267  miles  from  Wheeling — probably  by  a 
canal  and  rail  road  route  it  would  be  350;  Philadelphia 
is  538;  and  yet,  by  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  rail  road  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  the 
latter  city  is  able  to  obtain  flour  from  Wheeling  at  a 


cost  for  transportation  of  $1  37^  per  barrel.  Now  the 
truth  may  as  well  be  told  at  once,  for  it  will  come  out. 
Produce  cannot  be  transported  for  this  sum  from  here 
to  Baltimore  (or  to  Frederick  with  rail  road  charges 
added)  on  a  turnpike,  even  were  the  whole  road  toll 
free,  without  loss  to  the  carriers.  The  result,  then,  is 
clear,  that  Baltimore  must  lose  this  trade,  and  Philadel- 
phia must  gain  it.  —  Wheeling  Gazette, 


CATTLE. 

Weighed  on  Monday  last  at  West  Chester. 
The  first  owned  by 

John  Hickman,  weighed  3945 

2010 

The  second,  owned  by 

Eusebius  Townsend,  weighed  1965 

1915 

The  third  owned  by 

Samuel  Palmer,  weighed  2005 

1975 
1570 
1585 
1620 
1620 

2  years  old,  1420 

The  fourth,  owned  by 

Obed  Jackson,  weighed  1970 

1780 


EniiATA. — We  have  been  requested  by  the  author 
of  the  article  headed  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Ephrata,'" 
(which  was  published  in  the  11th  No.  of  the  Register,) 
to  insert  the  following  corrections — principally  in  the 
German: 

Page  161,  col.  1,  par.  1,  line  7,  for  or,  read  and. 

'  '  «  '2  '  24,  for  Spener,  read  Spen- 
cer. 

«     '    '      •  37,  for  Schwardzenaw,re&d 

'  Schwardzenau. 
162    «    «      «      «    '  21,  for  t?ens,  read  doors. 
'      '  2  of  German    3,  insert  dem,  between 

Schatz  and  tvir. 
'     '    •       '       '5,  insert  hir,  between /ra- 
gen  and  in, 

,  •     '    '       '       '    6,  for  Leide,  read  Leiden. 

•  *    «       '       •    8,  for  Wan,  read  Wann, 

'  '  '  '  *  '  for  schwaeche,  read 
schwaechen, 

'     '    •       "       '9,  for  i/awTOMr,  read  Lam- 

mer. 

•  *    '       *       '  11>  for  wrierg-m,  read  ver- 

borgen. 

'      '    '       *  on  Zenobia,  for  ihr,  read  ihre, 
'     '    •    par,  2,  line  3,  for  abor,  read  labor. 
164     '    '  *    46  for  elegant,  read  elo- 

quent. 

166  '    *   par.  1,    •  20,  for  Fen,  read  Von. 

'     •    '     '     •    '  21,  for    wullenden,  read 

wallenden. 

•  «    «      •      '    •  27,  for  Tkeosophiscltin,re3.d 

Theosopischen. 

167  «    «     '      «    «  18,  forsen/«me«fo,readsen- 

timens. 

«  «  2  '  2  '  5,  for  internal,  read  ex- 
ternal. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F« 
GEDDES,  No.  9  Library  street. 

The  publication  office  of  the  Register  has  been  re 
moved  from  Franklin  Place,  to  No.  61,  in  the  Arcade, 
eastern  room  up  stairs- 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SINKING  FUND. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Finance  Commitlee  on  the  State  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

Mr.  LippiNcoTT,  Chairman- 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Council: — ■ 

The  Finance  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Councils,  passed  April  14,  1824,  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  transactions  relative  to  the 
Sinking-  Fund,  for  the  year  ending  1st  March  1835,  and 
have  annexed  thereto  the  accounts  of  the  City  Treasur- 
er, showing  the  receipts  and  payments  during  the  year, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  stocks  belonging  to  the 
Sinking  Fund;  and  also  an  account  of  the  different 
loans  made  to  the  Corporation,  showing  the  periods 
when  they  severally  become  due;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
plain (he  operation  of  the  Fund  more  fully,  submit  the 
following  concise  statement  thereof : — 
Balance  at  credit  uninvested  on  the  1st 

-Mawh  1834,  gl8,862  35 

Received  annual  appropriation  of  Coun- 
cils, agreeably  to  Ordinances,  25,000  00 
Received  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks 

held  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  19,122  80 

Received  for  premium  on  §100,030  00, 
loaned  to  the  Corporation  on  July, 
1834,  ^    6,021  50 

Received"  for  premium  on  ^60,000  00, 
loaned  to  the  Corporation  in  January, 
1835, 


Received  interest  on  money  loaned  to  the 
Corporation, 


Amount  Invested  in  City  loan 

under  Ordinance  March  13, 

1834,  g30,900  00 

Premium  on  said  loan,  2,317  50 

I'aid    first  instalment  on  75 

shares  of  the  Philadelphia 

Steam  Tow  Boat  Company,  750  00 
Balance  uninvested,  41,551  30 


5,475 
1,037 


00 


15 


675,518  80 


g75,518  80 

The  Committee  would  observe,  .  that  the  sum  of 
$41,551  30,  tlie  balance  of  said  account,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, they  contemplate  investing  at  an  early  day. 

Tlie  Committee,  in  closing  this  report,  renew  the 
expression  of  their  approbation  in  tlie  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  Sinking  Fund  as  at  present  established, 
considering  it  the  best  plan  of  paying  the  City  debt 
as  it  falls  due,  without  resorting  to  loans  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOSHUA  I.IPPINCOTT, 
HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS  DUNLAP, 
LAWRENCE  LEWIS, 
JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER, 
Vot.  XV.  27 


1834. 
July  16 


The  Sinking  Fund  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  from  March  \st,  1834,  to  March  1st 
1835. 

DR. 

To  investment  in  City  Loan, 
under  Ordinance  of  March  13, 
1834,. 

_  To  premium  on  said  loan,  at  7^ 
per  cent, 

1835. 

Feb'y  21  To  cash  paid  first  instalment 
on  75  shares  of  the  Phil.adel- 
phia  Steam  Tow  Boat  Com- 
pany. 
28. To  Balance, 


$30,900  00 
2,317  50 


750  00 
41,551  30 

75,518  80 


March  11th,  1835. 


CR. 


1834. 

March 
May 
July 


1    By  balance, 

1    By  quarterly  appropriation, 
1    By    6    months'    interest  on 
$236,600  City  5  per  cents. 
By   6  months'   interest  on 
S2,900  City  6  per  cents, 
16    By  cash,  premium  on  loan  of 
§60,000, 

-    By  cash,  premium  on  Loan  of 
$30,900 

23  By  cash,  premium  on  loan  of 

$9,1 00, 

24  By  cash,  6  months'  dividend 

on  Schuylkill  Permanent 
Bridge, 

August  2  By  cash,  6  months'  interest 
on  §66,891  56  State  5  per 
cents. 

By  quarterly  appropriation, 
28    By  cash,  6  months'  dividend 
on    Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  Stock, 
By  quarterly  appropriation, 


Nov'r. 
1835. 
Jan'y. 


10 


13 


Peb'y.  2 


By  6  months'  interest  on 
§267,500  City  5  per  cents, 
deducting  15  days'  interest 
on  $30,900, 

By  6  months'  interest  on 
§2,900  City  6  per  cent. 

By  cash,  premium  on  loan  of 
§55,000, 

By  cash,  premium  on  loan  of 

$5,000, 
By  quarterly  appropriation, 


18,862  35 
6,250  00 

5,915  00 
87  00 
3,036  00 
2,317  50 
668  00 

157  60 


1,672  29 
6,250  00 


1,125  00 

6,250  00 


6,624  01 

87  00 

5,012  50 

462  50 
6,250  00 
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[Aprii. 


February 


March 


4  By  cash,  6  months'  dividend  on  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge, 

13  By  cash,  6  months'  dividend  on  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  Stock, 

14  By  cash,  6  months*  interest  on  g66,891  56  Slate  5  per  cents, 

28  By  interest  on  money  used  by  the  Corporation  for  city  purposes. 


By  Balance, 


157  60 
1,625  00 
1,672  30 
1,037  15 

75,518  80 

41,551  30 


Errors  Excepted, 


CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

City  Treasurer. 


Jin  Account  of  the  different  Loam  lo  the  Mayor.  Mdermen  and  Citizms  of  Philadelphia,  showing  their  respective 
■'         amounts,  the  period  of  their  becoming  due,  and  annual  interest  thereon. 


CS 

cn 

n 
O 

1-1 

ent. 

o 

o 

3 

c 

p. 

3 

V) 

o 

E 

< 

Dollars.  C. 
26,400  00 
10,000  00 


91,900  00 
33,500  00 

26,000  00 

386,000  00 
30,000  00 
57,600  00 
68,000  OU 

30,000  00 

25.000  00 
26,000  00 
23,000  00 
18,500  00 
10,000  00 
55,000  00 
67,000  00 
5U,000  00 
83,500  00 
32,400  00 
55,000  00 
67,500  00 
36,200  00 
37,000  00 
60,000  00 
35  000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
60,000  00 


1,800,500  00 


1,800,500  00 
470,100  00 


tn 

C  . 

o  c 

►J  <" 


o 
6 
< 


Dollars.  C. 


290,100  00 
10,000  00 


50,000  00 
70,000  00 

25,000  00 
25,000  00 


When  payable. 


470,100  00 


January  1, 

i  t 

(€ 

July  1, 
January  1, 

July  1, 

January  1, 

July  1, 

January  1, 


November  1 
January  1, 
April  1, 
July  1, 

January  1, 
July  1, 

January  1, 
July  1, 

(  C 

January  1, 
(( 

July  1, 
January  1, 
July  1, 


January  1, 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1843 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1848 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1854 
,  1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


At  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  6 


o  w 

PL, 

5 

e 
< 


Dollars.  C 
1320  00 
500  00 


4595  00 
1675  00 

1300  00 

19,300  00 
1500  00 
2880  00 
3400  00 

1500  00 

1250  00 
1300  00 
1150  00 
925  00 
500  00 
2750  00 
3350  00 
2500  00 
4175  00 
1620  00 
2750  00 
3375  00 
1810  00 
1850  00 
3000  00 
1750  00 
5000  00 
5000  00 
5000  00 
3000  00 

90,025  00 


<u 

=  £ 

c 

O  ^ 

E  « 


Dollars.  C. 


17,406  00 
600  00 


3000  00 
4200  00 

1500  00 
1500  00 


Total  Interest- 


28,206  00 


Dollars.  C 
1320  00 
500  00 

17,406  00 
600  00 
4595  00 
1675  00 
3000  00 
1300  00 
4200  00 

19,300  00 
1500  00 
2880  00 
3400  00 
1500  00 
1500  00 
1500  00 
1250  00 
1300  00 
1150  00 
925  00 
500  00 
2750  00 
3350  00 
2500  00 
4175  00 
1620  00 
2750  00 
3375  00 
1810  00 
1850  00 
3000  00 
1750  00 
5000  00 
5000  00 
5000  00 
3000  00 


118,231  00 


90,025  00 
28,206  00 


Total  Interest,    118,231  00 
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Certificates  uf  Stock  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  PhiladelphiOi  March  Ist,  1835. 


By  whom  issued. 

Interest  paid  to. 

Redeemable. 

Amount. 

1  oiai- 

City  five  per  cents. 

January  1st,  1835, 

January  isij 

^10,000  00 

■S 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1840 

300  00 

City  six  per  cents. 

do 

do  ^ 

ao 

2,900  00 

City  five  per  cents. 

do 

do 

Tiilv  1  sif- 

J       y     1  oLj 

1  O-iD 

etc  T\r<r\  f\r\ 

aOjUUL)  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

JanUciry  lst| 

1  04:D 

16,200  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tiilir  lot 

9,000  00 

do 

do 

do 

ao 

do 

X  O  J  *J 

17,600  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

January  1st, 

20,000  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clo 

4,200  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A  rifi  1  1  ct" 

1855 

18,5'jO  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

J  u  ly  1  St, 

i  OJJ 

10,000  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1856 

O  t  AAA  r\f\ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jsnuary  1st, 

1857 

2,300  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

t  C 

12,000  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

July  1st, 

1858 

13,500  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2,800  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1859 

34,200  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

January  1st, 

1863 

15,000  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

July  1st, 

1866 

30,500  00 

State  five  per  cents. 

February, 

1st,  1835, 

June  1st, 

1841 

1,106  37 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

( < 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Decemb'rlst,1845 

10,519  31 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1850 

do 

do 

clo 

do 

do 

1853 

15,500  00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1854 

12,092  42 

66,891  56 

Scliuylkill  Navisration  Com- 

25,000 00 

pany, 

February, 

1835, 

500-shares  stock 

Schuylkill 

Permanent 

3,940  00 

Bridge, 

January, 

1835, 

394  shares  slock 

West  Pliiladelphia  Cannl, 

5,000  00 

Philadelphia 

Steam  Tow 

100  shares  stock 

Boat  Company, 

75  shares, 
"paid. 

first  instalments 

750  00 

34,690  00 

371,981  561 

EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

Remarks  on  the  relation  between  Education  and 
Crime,  in  a  letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  William 
White,  I).  D.  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  alleviating:  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  By 
Fkancis  LIEB^.I^  L.  L.  D.  member  of  the  Society. 

Right  Reverend  Sir, 

The  office  wliich  you  hold  as  the  President  of  our 
Society,  and  the  active  interest  which  you  have  taken 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  prisons  and  punishment,  as  well  as 
public  instruction,  have  induced  me  to  address  to  you 
the  following  remarks  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  society.  I  am  well  aware  that  they  touch  upon  a 
few  points  only,  of  this  vast  and  grave  subject,  and  that 
even  these  few  points  have  not  been  as  fully  discussed, 
as  a  thorough  and  systematic  inquiry  would  demand; 
yet  T  feel  assured  that  you  will  receive  them  witli  thiit 
interest,  which  we  grant  even  to  the  weakest  effort,  if 
calculated  to  shed  some  hght  upon  a  great  subject,  and 
with  that  indulgence,  for  which  a  sincere  desire  to  add 
our  mile  to  a  good  cause,  may  always  hope  at  the  hands 
of  true  wisdom  and  long  experience. 
-  In  the  British  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  Commons,  it 
has  been  stated  that  education  is  far  from  causing  a 
decrease  of  crime,  and  the  United  States  liave  been 
adduced  as  instances  of  this  pretended  fact.  In  one 
case  it  has  been  asserted,  that  official  information  had 
been  obtained  from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  would 


amply  prove  it.  On  the  other  hand,  some  remarks  of 
Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville,  contained  in 
their  work  on  the  Penitentiary  Systeni  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  apparent  increase  of  crime  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  have  been  referred  to,  as  equally  con- 
firming the  statement,  which,  if  true,  would  disappoint 
the  promoters  of  public  instruction,  in  one  of  their 

fondest  hopes.  .   ,.  .  ,  , 

It  appeared  to  me  that,  though  many  uidividuals 
would  be  inclined  to  disnjss  these  assertions  without 
further  consideration,  since  long  experience  has  con- 
vinced them  of  a  different  result,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  desirable  that  a  convincing  statement  to  the  contrary 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  both  here  and  in  Europe, 
if  we  are  at  alt  able  to  do  so.  The  assertions  are  seri- 
ous; the  consequences  which  their  truth  would  involve, 
of  an  alarming  character;  the  impression  which  they 
might  produce,  verv  obnoxious  in  an  age,  when  m  many 
countries,  greater  efforts  are  making  to  establish  gener- 
al education,  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  results  at  wliich  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  acute  statistical  writers  have 
arrived,  apparently  corroborate  the  above  unfavorable 
remarks.  I  was  in  hopes  that  some  writer,  more  fitted 
for  the  task,  and  more  at  leisure  than  myself,  would 
offer  his  observations  upon  this  subject,  and  have, 
therefore,  delaved  giving  my  views  until  now,  though, 
ill  the  mean  time,  I  did  not  remain  idle  as  to  the  collec- 
tion of  materials,  should  the  task  eventually  fall  upon 
me.  As  no  one  as  yet  has  given,  as  far  as  I  know  his 
views,  I  venture  to  lay  mine  before  you,  requesting  you 
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however,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  consider  (he  follow- 
ing'remarks  as  intended  to  form  a  treatise  on  Ihe  im- 
portant question  before  us.  A  labor  of  this  kind  would 
require  more  leisure  than  I  can  possibly  command. — 
All  I  have  proposed  to  myself  is,  to  offer  some  general 
views,  which  may  present  the  various  points,  constitu- 
ting the  subject  wliich  occupies  our  attention,  with 
greatev  clearness,  and  a  few  statistical  facts  of  high  au- 
thority to  show,  as  1  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  do,  tlie 
fallacy  of  the  cited  statements.* 

The  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  effect  of 
education  upon  the  decrease  of  crime,  is  owing  In  my 
opinion,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  a  vagueness  of  expres- 
sion, so  common  whenever  a  sui)ject  of  great  impor- 
tance begins  to  attract  general  attention.  Even  to 
words,  apparently  of  very  simple  import,  a  different 
meaning  is  attached,  by  different  individuals; . or  the 
ideas  which  they  are  intended  to  convey,  are  indistinct. 
Thus,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  many  writers  con- 
nect a  perfectly  clear  and  definite  idea  with  an  expres- 
sion so  simple,  as  that  of  decrease  or  increase  of  crime. 
The  terms,  education,  instruction,  knowledge,  and 
several  others,  are  used  still  more  vaguely,  and  not 
unfrequently,  in  utter  confusion.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  proceed  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  discern  between  knowledge,  instruction,  edu- 
cation and  civilization. 

By  instruction,  we  understand  the  imparting  of 
knowledge;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  term 
for  brevity  sake,  in  the  subsequent  lines,  for  public 
instruction,  or  the  imparting  of  knowledge  in  schools; 
and,  more  especially,  in  schools  which  are  established 
according  to  some  general  system,  and  strive  to  diffuse 
knowledge  among  those  classes  which  are  least  able  to 
procure  instruction  by  private  jneans.  Education  has 
a  much  mon:  comprehensive  meaning,  and  designates 
the  cultivation  of  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  facul- 
ties of  the  young,  it  includes,  therefore.  Instruction. — 
By  civilization,  I  understand  the  cultivation  of  all  our 
powers,  and  endowments,  and  whatever  results  from 
this  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  all  those 
ideas  which  have  any  connection  with  man's  existence, 
as  a  member  of  civil  society,  or  as  a  social  being  in 
general,  and  the  adorning  of  his  mind. 

According  to  this  definition,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
man  was  destined  for  civilization.  If  there  be  any  who 
deny  this  position,  who,  perhaps,  pretend  with  some 
writers  of  the  last  centuiy,  that  man  is  happiest  and 
purest,  in  a  state  of  absence  of  civilization,  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  the  place  to  refute  their  opinion.  An  Inquiry 
of  the  kind  would  lead  us  to  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tion into  the  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  the 
elements  of  the  human  mind  itself. 

If  man  were  not  destined  to  remain  for  ever  stationa- 
ry in  a  savage  state,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  to  live  forever  without  society,  he  was  destined 
to  move  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  to  acquire, 
to  discover,  and  to  add  experience  to  experience.  A 
medium  between  the  two  states  cannot  be  Imagined. — 
Man  must  either  be  inactive,  or  once  the  Impetus 
given,  he  must  move  on  from  one  change  to  another. 
His  destiny  is  civilization,  and  civilization  is  his  truly 


*  Some  highly  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  subject 
in  question,  with  reference  to  foreign  nations,  are  con- 
tained in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  Penitentia- 
ries, &c.  by  Dr.  N.  H.  Julius,  a  gentleman,  vyhose 
praiseworthy  zeal  and  great  ability  in  the  promotion  of 
sound  prison  discipline,  and  institutions  of  a  charitable 
character,  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  Improvement  of  prisons.  He  is 
now  in  this  countrj',  sent  by  the  Prussian  government, 
to  inspect  our  penitentiaries,  and  was  unanimously  I'C- 
quested,  at  a  meeting  of  our  society,  to  add  a  note  to 
the  present  remarks,  on  the  relation  between  education 
and  crime  in  Prussia. 


natural  state,  because  in  It  alone  he  developes  th.at 
nature  which  God  has  given  to  his  mind.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, however,  this  were  not  the  case;  nothing  essen- 
tial would  be  altered,  with  regard  to  the  whole  European 
race,  since  we  find  it  already  in  this  state  of  progress 
from  knowledge  to  knowledge,  froin  acquirement  to 
acquirement,  and  from  discovery  to  discovery;  and 
suiely  there  can  be  no  person,  who  pretends  to  say, 
that  a  retrogade  movement  up  to  the  fir.st  simplicity  be 
possible!  Even  if  we  disagree  as  to  the  final  efft  cts  of 
civilization,  in  regard  to  man's  happiness  or  virtue; 
with  us  it  would  be  now  too  late  for  any  thing  else  but 
the  i)vogress  toward  farther  perfection. 

An  author  of  the  last  century,  who  has  given  to  the 
public  several  treatises  of  the  soundest  character,  grave- 
ly discusses  in  one  of  his  papers  the  question,  whether 
it  be  wise  to  promote  the  iniprovt  ment  of  roads,  and 
internal  communications  of  all  kinds,  and  actually 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  wiser  for  a  govern- 
ment not  to  make  the  roads  too  easy.  As  one  of  his 
reasons,  he  states  that  the  same  roads  which  serve  for 
a  brisk  Internal  intercom-se,  will  alto  serve  the  enemy. 
In  times  of  war,  as  an  easier  means  of  conquest.  Now, 
this  seems  to  me,  precisely  a  case  in  point.  Even  If  all 
the  objections  against  good  and  many  roads  had  been 
founded,  a  ruler  woukf,  nevertheless,  have  acted  very 
unwisely  and  In  a  way  that  must  have  become  very 
injurious  to  his  country,  had  he  neglected  to  promote 
iniernal  communication.  Whatever  may  be  the  acci- 
dental or  secondary  results  of  civilization,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  no  choice  is  left  any  longer  to  the  European 
race. 

The  first  question  now,  which  offers  itself  m  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  is,  does  civilization  prom.ote 
crime? 

That  civilization  Itself,  as  defined  above,  cannot  be 
said  to  pronriote  crime,  seems  clear;  yet  1  am  not  desi- 
rous of  weighing  words,  and  willingly  admit  that  an  ui- 
creased  nuinber  of  crimes  will  generally  be  connected, 
with  a  state  of  increased  civilization,  simply  because 
clv;l  zation  multiplies,  with  every  advancing  step,  the 
opporlunit'cs  for  the  application  of  man's  actlvlt)-,  and 
therefore,  the  opportunities  for  its  abuse.  _  It  mulliplles 
the  desires  and  wants  of  man,  which  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  desirable  effects  of  civilization;  but  along 
with  them,  it  multiplies  disappointment,  and  will 
always,  with  some  individuals,  create  the  desire  of 
gratifying  these  wants  by  any  means,  whether  honest  or 
dishonest. 

When  men  live  upon  the  simplest  food  which  nature 
offers,  without  the  assistance  of  humr.n_  activity,  and 
dress  in  a  style  of  corresponding  simplicity,  very  few 
want-i,  and  consequently  few  disappointments— few 
desires,  and  consequently  few  wicked  desires  can  exist.* 
The  crimes  which  an  Esquimaux  cju  possibly  commit, 
can  be  but  few  in  number:  on  the  other  hand,  what 
would  have  become  of  mankind  without  the  art  of 
writing?  Kach  generation  would  have  remained  in  insu- 
lated Ijarbarlty,  and  agiadual  development  of  morals 
could  hardly  have  taken  place.  Where  would  we  be 
without  a  system  of  credit?  Nations  never  could  have 
become  united  by  commercial  Intercourse,  comirierce 
would  have  remaineil  In  Its  slow  and  confined  Incipient 
stage;  knowledge  wotdd  not  have  extended  far  beyond 
the  limited  theatre  of  human  actlvitjs  as  we  find  It  in 
antiquity.  Yet,  without  the  art  of  writing,  and  without 
the  modern  system  of  commeicial  credit,  mankind 
would  have  been  spared  two  of  the  most  numerous 
classes  of  crime— fraud  and  forgery.  We  all  know 
that  private  property  forms  one  of  the  surest  founda- 


*  Among  others,  Archbishop  Whafely,  has  treated 
of  the  supposed  morality  of  uncivilized  tribes,  in  his 
Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  (London, 
1831,)  with  that  calm  and  impartial  reflection  which 
pervades  the  whole  work. 
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tionsand  we  should  be  freed  from  a  very  great  number 
of  crimes  now  committed.  No  weed  grows  on  a  barren 
rock  indeed,  but  no  grain  either. 

'I'liere  are  various  other  causes  why  the  number  o*^ 
crimes  is  increased  with  advancing  civilization.  One 
of  the  most  numerous  divisions  of  crime,  in  all  reports, 
to  whatever  nation  of  the  European  race  they  may  re- 
lute,  is  Bur  I'/ary;  but  burgliiry  can  be  committed  fre- 
quently in  those  countries  only,tiie  inhabitants  of  which 
feel  comparatively  secure.  A  castle  of  the  middle 
ages  could  not  be  easily  robbed;  and  a  Turk  hides  liis 
treasures  under  the  ground,  or  carries  them  in  his  belt, 
and  sleeps  with  them.  BuTfjlary,  therefore,  is  per- 
haps not  very  frequent  in  that  country,  but  should  we 
be  justilied  in  concluding  from  this  fact,  that  the  Turks, 
as  a  people,  are  more  moral  or  less  prone  to  crime  than 
ourselves? 

The  mere  absence  of  crime,  therefore,  is  neither  a 
proof  of  a  state  of  molality — for  it  may  originate  from 
very  inauspicious  causes — nor  is  the  increase  of  crime 
of  itself  a  proof  of  increased  degeneracy. 

If  I  have  granted  that  civilization  multiplies  the  op- 
portunities of  crime,  (In  a  moral  way,  as,  undoubtedl)', 
it  incieases  physically  the  variety  of  diseases,  though 
not  mortality,)  it  will  be  admitted  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  universal  attention  to  public 
instruction  is  the  result  of  a  general  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  seldom  fails  '.o  cause,  at  the  same  time,  two 
thirig,:  first,  as  1  have  already  stated,  multiplied  oppor- 
tunity for  crime,  and  secondly  an  improved  state  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  the  police  which 
detec's  the  deviations  from  the  law.     I  believe  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  government  which  watches 
with  great  zeal  over  public  instruciion,  and  promotes 
it  througliout  the  country,  without  directing  a  propor- 
tionate attention  to  the  other  branches  of  administration. 
Thus  it  h-appens  that  very,frequent!y  the  introduction 
of  a  general  school  system  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased rumber  of  convictions  in  the  courts  of  justice; 
and  observers  of  this  hare  fact,  who  do  not  pent-Srate 
in'o  the  true  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  conclude  from 
the  frequent  appearing  together  of  improved  school 
systems,  and  an  increased  number  of  convictions,  that 
one  is  the  cause  of  the  olher,  or  that,  at  all  events,  the 
former  does  not  effect  a  decrease  of  crime.     But  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  effect  of  universal  instruc- 
tion, we  must  guard  ourselves  against  rash  conclusions, 
and  take  for  example,  countries  of  a  large  extent,  in 
which  universal  instruction  has  been  established  for  a 
series  of  years,  such  as  Prussia,  rather  than  those  in 
which  no  thorough  effect  can  as  yet  be  expected,  or 
which  are  so  small  that  casual  occurrences,  entirely 
foreign  to  the  amount  of  criminality  in  the  community, 
may  essentially  disturb  the  usual  proportion  of  crime 
and  population . 

It  is  evident  that  education,  as  defined  above,  cannot 
possibly  promote  crime;  except  a  man  be  so  bold  as  to 
assert  that  man's  nature  is  so  thoroughly  bad,  that  in 
whatever  way  it  be  cultivated,  if  cultivated  at  all,  it 
shoots  forth  the  germs  of  its  seeds  of  corruption — 
a  view  which  would  be  repugnant  to  our  most  sacred 
conceptions  of  the  goodneSs  as  well  as  wisdom  of  our 
Creator. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  universal  instruction  is 
conducive  to  a  decrease  of  crime.  What  is  meant  by 
public  instruction?  I  believe,  if  used  without  fui-ther 
designation,  we  understand  by  the  expressions  of 
••universal  education,"  or  "public  instruction,"  most 
frequently  the  universal  instruction  in  the  various  ele- 
mentary branches  of  knowledge,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  precision,  reading, writing.arithmetic,  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  our  vernacular  tongue,  geography,  and  some 
knowledge  of  history— together  with  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality. 

That  domestic  education — the  rearing  of  the  young 
in  sound  morality,  the  fear  of  God;  and  with  the  all- 
important  example  of  virtue  in  their  parents  before 


their  eyes— is  of  vital  importance  to  every  society,  and 
can  never  be  supplanted  by  any  general  school  system, 
however  wisely  it  may  be  contrived,  appears  to  me  so 
evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point. 
Suppose,  however,  domestic  education  m  general,  or 
with  large  classes,  to  be  bad,  and  thus  not  only  to  con- 
tinue from  generation  to  generation,  but,  as  there  is 
nowhere  a  mental  or  moral  standing  still,  to  grow- 
worse  and  worse,  how  shall  we  begin  to  correct  so  dan- 
gerous a  state  of  things?  The  school  would  naturally 
be  one  of  the  readiest  means  gradually  to  introduce  a 
belter  one.  If  the  moral  domestic  education  be  not 
bad,  instruction  is  not  less  necessary.  I  do  not  treat 
here  of  the  general  necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  which  our  religion  makes  as  indispen- 
sable as  our  state  of  industry  and  politics,  but  merely  of 
the  effect  of  general  instruction  upon  crime,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  moral  effect. 

Knowledge  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad;  it  has 
no  moral  character  of  its  own,  and  in  the  translation  of 
the  work  of  Messrs,  de  Beaumont  and  Tocqueville, 
wliich  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  have  said:  •'  In  this 
sense,  knowledge  is,  in  itself,  in  most  cases,  neither 
good  nor  bad;  arithmetic  will  assist  a  defaulter,  as 
much  as  an  industrious  man  who  works  for  his  family, 
as  a  knife  may  serve  the  murderer,  as  well  as  him  who 
cuts  a  piece  of  bread  with  it  for  a  crippled  beggar;  just 
as  the  sun  lends  iiis  light  to  crime  as  to  virtue."  But 
if  we  come  to  speak  of  public  instruction  knowledge 
does  not  retain  so  entirely  an  indifferent  charactt  r. 

U  hasbten  often  remarked,  that  instruction,  without 
the  caref(d  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, leads  to  moral  mischief,  rather  than  to  good 
effects.    This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  in  practice  the 
remark  ;,pplies  more,  I  believe,  to  schools  of  a  higher 
character  than  to  what  is  called  a  general  or  popular 
school  system.  Times  have  existed,  when  the  religious' 
cultivation  of  the  heart — [  do  not  only  speak  of  religious 
instruction — was  greatly  neglected  in  schools  where  the 
sciences  were  taught  with  peculiar  success.    But  this 
disproportion  does  not  so  often  exist  in  elementary 
schools,  such  as  are  established  by  a  general  school  sys- 
tem, tor  all  the  cla.sses  in  less  favored  situations.  I 
believe  there  is  hardly  a  school,  even  the  meanest,  in 
which  the  child  does  not  receive  some  moral  instruction, 
were  it  but  in  a  secondary  way.    A  teacher  cannot 
help  enforcing  some  moral  rules,  by  way  of  keeping 
order  in  his  school  room;  nor  can  the  lessons  which  the 
children  have  to  read  and   to  learn,  remain  without 
instilling  .some  moral  precepts  into  the  mind,  or  dispo- 
sing it  better  for  the  reception  of  moral  and  religious 
views     Secondly,  there  is  in  all  knowledge,  even  the 
most  indifferent  as  to  moral  effect,  for  instance  arith- 
metic, a  softening  power,  which  rendejs  the  mind  more 
pliable;  and  however  inferior  it  may  be  in  itself,  it 
forms  one  more  link  which  connects  tlie  individual  with 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.    But  the  more  we  can 
cultivate  this  feeling  of  our  being  linked  to  a  society  of 
moral  beings  and  to  a  nation,  w  hich  is  not  of  to-day, 
and  in  which  we  have  to  perform  our  duties  as  every 
one  else,  and  the  more  we  can  prevent  the  future 
growth  of  a  feeling  of  separation  from  society,  or,  with 
which  in  fiict,  (his  feeling  often  ends  in  its  natural  pro- 
gress, of  opposition  to  the  rest  of  society;  the  more  we 
shall  also  prevent  the  various  acts  of  selfishness,  of 
absorbing  egotism — of  crime.    It  is  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  instruction  of  our  political  du- 
ties ought  to  form  a  branch  of  instruction  in  all  schools. 
Let  us  teach  and  convince  every  one  that  he  forms  an 
integrant  part  of  the  community,  upon  the  faithful  pei- 
i  formance  of  whose  duties  its  welfare  pai-tially  depends, 
and  we  shall   increase  his  self-esteem,  and  thereby 
afford   him  one  of  the    best    preservatives  against 
crime. 

Thirdly,  there  are  no  individuals  more  exposed  to 
crime,  than  the  ignorant,  in  a  civilized  communitv;  or, 
in  other  words,  those  individuals  who  are  touched  by 
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the  wants  and  deisires  of  civilization,  or  by  the  effects 
of  general  refinement,  without  being  actually  within 
the  bosom  of  civilization. 

It  is  on  this  latter  point,  that  I  greatly  rest  my  opin- 
ion of  the  necessity  of  universal  education  with  the 
European  race.  Civilization  exists  with  us;  we  cannot 
stop  it,  even  were  we  desirous  of  doing  so;  and  the 
outward  effects  of  civilization  without  knowledge,  is 
the  greatest  bane  that  can  befal  any  class  or  individual. 
Ignorance  witliout  civilization  is  no  peculiar  source  of 
crime;  ignorance  with  civilization,  is  an  abounding 
source  of  crime;  both,  because  it  lessens  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  lowers  the  individual  in  the  general 
and  his  own  esteem — it  severs  him  from  the  instructed 
and  educated.  Instances  are  afforded  to  us  in  the  low- 
est, most  ignorant,  and  destitute  classes  in  all  large 
C'ties,  or  in  some  frontier  tribes,  who  receive  certain 
views  and  notions  of  civilization,  and  yet  live  without 
education  and  instruction 

We  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  in- 
dividual, who  cannot  read,  is  actually,  in  most  respects, 
excluded  from  the  great  sphere  of  civilization,  which 
was  not  always  the  case,  for  instance,  in  antiquity;  and 
v.hoever  is  tlius  excluded  from  the  general  course  of 
civilization,  is  more  exposed  to  misery,  and  more  liable 
to  be  drawn  into  the  snares  of  crltne,  than  others,  who, 
as  1  have  stated,  are  more  firmly  linked  to  society, 
upon  whom  shame,  therefore,  has  a  greater  power, 
and  who  find  it  easier  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  "an  honest 
way. 

That  there  are  educated  people  among  the  convicts 
of  all  counti  ies,  is  a  fact  which  does  in  no  degree  inva- 
lidate what  I  have  said.  I  even  allow  that  some  have 
become  criminals,  who,  witliout  a  certain  knowledge, 
would  not  have  committed  the  crime  which  brought 
them  to  ruin.  So  have  persons  of  a  more  acute  sense 
of  sliame,  or  of  a  more  generous  lieait  than  others, 
sometimes  become  criminal',  vvhile,  without  these  live 
lier  feelings,  they  would  have  given  the  law  no  oppor- 
tunity of  punishing  them. 

The  best  preservatives  against  crime  will  always  be 
a  well  trained  mind,  early  application,  and  industrious 
habits,  together  with  good  example.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  various  and 
thorough  obiiervation  of  criminal^i,  who  will  not  aijree 
with  ine  on  this  point,  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  how  much 
a  sound  school  education  contributes  to  a  regular  train- 
ing ol  the  youtliful  mind. 

That  a  universal  school  system  ought  never  to  be 
wanting  in  a  proper  instruction  in  morals  and  the  culti- 
vation of  religious  feelings,  as  well  as  in  instruction  in 
political  virtue  and  morality,  is  as  true  as  that  no  system 
of  genei  al  education  will  produce  all  the  good  effects 
which  it  ought  to  produce,  without  proper  cai'e  being 
taken  fof  the  education  of  teachers.  T  hese  are  truths 
acknowledged  in  those  countries  where  public  instruc- 
tion, has  most  prospered.  But  there  are  so  many  sub- 
iectsofhigh  interest  connected  with  public  instruction, 
that  I  should  exceed  the  limits  within  which  I  must 
confine  these  observations,  were  I  even  but  briefly  to 
touch  ut)on  them. 

All  I  iiave  stated  so  far  is  as  yet  but  general  assertion, 
however  plausible  it  miy  appear.  How  are  we  then 
to  test  its  truth?  By  comparing  the  proportion  between 
crime  and  population,  since  public  instruction  has  been 
established  In  a  given  counti-y,  to  that  which  before  ex 
isted?  I  have  already  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  test  in 
most  cases;  and  I  must  extend  my  remark.  T  he 
increase  of  crime,  or  in  other  words,  the  increase  of 
indictments,  (because  most  generally,  some  crime  has 
been  committed  by  some  one,  where  there  Is  an  indict- 
ment) is  unfitted  '.o  serve  as  test  of  the  increased  crimi- 
nality of  a  community,  if  we  are  not  enabled,  by  a  num- 
ber of  concurrent  statements,  to  judge  moi'C  precisely 
of  the  case.  Sometimes  the  police  lias  become  more 
vigilant,  sometimes  the  laws  have  been  made  more  pro- 
portionate to  the  crime,  and  the  judges  are  rnore  wil- 
ling to  convict;  sometimes  a  great  influx  of  destitute 


persons  has  taken  place,  at  others  public  attention  has 
been  roused,  and  directed  to  certain  crimes  until  then 
neglected;  an  army  may  have  been  disbanded :  a  winter 
have  been  peculiarly  severe,  a  famine  may  have  existed, 
money  transactions  may  have  offered  new  opportunities. 
Sec.  in  short,  a  number  of  causes,  some  of  which  are 
continually  exercising  their  influence  upon  mankind, 
may  have  existed,  without  the  least  connection  with 
public  instruction;  nay,  the  latter  may  have  continued 
to  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  during  the  whole 
time  that  crime  was  increasing,  and  may  actually  have 
prevented  it  from  still  greater  increase. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Bi  itish  House  of  Commons, 
as  I  remarked  above,  that  ofl^cial  information  had  been 
obtained,  showing  that  j)ublic  instruction  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  had  by  no  means  realized  the  hopes  of  the 
public,  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  decrease  of  crime, 
and  that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  crime  had  rapidly  in- 
creased. I  neither  know  how  true  the  statement  was, 
as  to  its  being  obtained  from  an  official  person,  nor 
whether  the  fact  is  true,  as  to  the  increase  of  crime  in 
the  city  of  New  Yoik.  With  regard  to  the  state,  it  is 
not  true,  if  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  official 
documents.  But  I  consider  it  very  possible  that  crime 
has  of  late  increased  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  va- 
rious reasons:  First,  New  York  is  fast  increasing,  and 
has  to  bear  with  the  advantages  of  large  cities,  also 
their  evils,  among  which  the  frequency  of  certain 
crimes  always  will  be  found.  Secondly,  the  more  New 
York  is  enlarged, the  more  activity  of  all  kinds  is  there, 
and  consequently,  the  opportunity  for  a  number  of 
crimes,  especially  as  she  is  a  large  seaport,  to  which 
always  a  number  of  homeless  adventurers  will  resort. — 
Thirdly,  its  rapid  intercourse  with  Europe  has  much  in- 
creased, and  with  It  the  importation  of  a  class  of  crimi- 
nals who,  according  to  their  skill  and  finesse,  may  be 
termed  a  superior  class.  Fourthl}',  there  has  been  of 
late,  such  an  unprecedented  influx  of  destitute  emi- 
grants and  actual  paupers,  from  foreign  countries,  that 
they  alone  would  easily  account  for  a  great  increase  of 
vagrancy  and  crime.  The  report*  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  corporation,  for  the  purpo=e  of  in- 
quiring into  this  serious  subject,  exposes  frightful 
abuses  of  the  fucility  with  which  emigrants  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  laws,  settle  among  us,  whether 
willlnR  and  able  to  support  themselves  or  not.  The 
almshouses  have  been  filled  with  foreign  paupers,  and 
it  can  be  easily  imagined  how  many,  either  driven  by 
want,  or  already  trained  in  vice  and  crime,  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  almshouse,  but  to  the  penitentiaries. 

The  remark  of  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  T'ocque- 
ville,  which  has  been  referred  to  on  the  floor  of  the 
British  Parliament,  as  corroborating  the  fact,  that  uni- 
versal instruction  does  not  tend  to  decrease  the  number 
of  crimes,  is  made  by  those  gentlemen,  in  a  passage  of 
their  work, in  which  they  speak  of  the  increase  of  crime 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut — a  State  which  has  fostered 
general  education  with  at  least  as  much  zeal  as  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  have  given  some  explanatory  notes  of  this  fact  so 
startling,  at  first  glance,  in  my  translation  of  the  valua- 
ble work  of  those  gentlemen,  and  will  only  add  here, 
that  according  to  a  letter  sent  me  by  Mr.  Pdsbury, 
warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  convictions 
have  diminished  considerablj'  of  late  in  that  State. — 
When  the  two  French  commissioners  were  here,  the 
prison  discipline  of  Connecticut  had  just  been  amend- 
ed, or,  rather,  entirely  re-fashioned,  and  juries  as  well 
as  judges  were  much  more  willing  to  let  the  law  take 
its  full  and  unchecked  course,  than  before  this  refor- 
maiion  of  the  State  prison,  when,  in  fact,  the  prisoners 
were  in  a  deplorable  situation.  Since  the  commission- 
ers, however,  were  here,  no  essential  change,  either  of 
the  law  or  prison  discipline,  has  taken  place,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  a  decrease  of  convictions,  would  au- 
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thorize  us  to  conclude,  at  any  rate,  that  crime  has  not 
gone  on  increasing  in  tliat  State. 

Whether  crime  in  our  Union,  has  in  g-eneral,  of  late, 
increased  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Ifimpressions  in 
matters  of  this  kind  were  vvoi  th  any  thing-,  I  would  say, 
that  my  impressionis.that  certain  crimes, more  especially 
murder,  have  either  increased,  or  it  has  become  more 
common  with  editors  of  newspapers  to  mention  the  de- 
tails of  every  murder,  in  wh  atever  quarter  of  the 
Union  it  may  have  been  committed.  Wherever  the 
truth  may  lie,  certain  it  is  that  this  ready  reception  of 
accounts  of  atrocious  deeds,  is  pernicious  in  a  great 
many  respects. — It  satisfies  one  of  the  worst  cravings 
of  the  human  mind,  and  affects  it  in  turn,  in  the  sarne 
way  in  which  phy.sical  stimulants  and  exciting  liquors 
satisfy,  and,  in  turn,  ruin  the  body;  it  has  a  tendency  to 
render  the  reader  callous,  and  it  has  a  positive  and 
evil  effect  upon  criminally  disposed  persons.  The 
power  of  imitation  is  incalculable,  universal,  and  often 
operates  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Our  newspapers 
ought,  certainly,  not  to  be  silent  on  the  various  crimes, 
■which  are  committed,  for  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  true  state  of  things  be  known,  but  it  strikes  me, 
that  it  would  be  both  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  becoming  to  the  vocation  of  editors,  were  they  to 
state  but  the  simple  facts  of  atrocious  crimes,  and  leave 
their  detailed  accounts  to  those  papers  which  avowedly 
collect  the  statements  of  misdeeds,  and  appear  stamp- 
ed on  their  face  in  a  way,  which  makes  every  honorn- 
ble  reader  flee  them.  It  would  be  certainly  a  wise 
measure  if  the  editors  of  some  of  our  most  respectable 
papers  would  set  the  example,  and  agree  to  abstain  in 
future  from  publishing  detailed  accounts  of  barbarous 
crimes. 

One  of  the  most  active  causes  in  producing  crime  in 
our  country,  is  intemperance.  An  immense  majority 
of  all  murders  are  either  committed  during  intoxici- 
tion,  or  in  consequence  of  quarrels  or  misery  brought 
on  by  intemperance.  And  if  crimes  of  an  atrocioiis^na- 
ture  have  increased  of  late,  it  will  probably  be  found, 
by  minute  inquiry,  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  increase  of  intemperance,  which  some  years  ago 
took  place,  and  which  is  now  showing  its  melancholy 
effects  on  the  intemperate  themselves,  as  well  as  on 
those  who,  in  the  mean  time,  have  grownup  with  such 
pernicious  examples  before  them. 

Though  this  Letter  be  not  the  precise  place  for  the 
followin.g  remark,  I  nevertheless  cannot  refrain  from 
making  it,  since  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  universal  attention  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject; namely,  the  immoderate  use  of  opium  in  various 
shapes,  chiefly  by  svay  of  laudanum, in  families, and  es- 
pecially with  infants,  without  the  advice  of  proper  phy- 
sicians. My  inquiries  into  the  subject  have  led  me  to 
the  conviction,  that  innumerable  parents  create  in  their 
children  that  diseased  craving  for  stimulants,  which, 
with  so  many  individuals,  ends  in  open  and  violent  in- 
temperance, and  with  many  more,  in  a  constant  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  not  much  less  injurious  in  its  conse- 
quence. The  united  efforts  of  medical  gentlemen,  as 
of  all  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  instructing  the  peo- 
ple on  important  points,  might  produce  a  great  change 
toward  the  better.* 

Intemperance,  however,  which  on  all  hands  is  admit- 
ted as  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime  in  our  country 
— and  should  there  be  any  one  who  doubts  it,  let  him 
look  at  the  convincing  statements  in  the  letters  which  I 
shall  append  to  these  lines — will  be  certainly  counter- 
acted in  a  degree  by  universally  spread  education,  for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned;  namely,because  it  trains 
and  regulates  the  mind,  connects  the  individual  with 
stronger  links  to  society,  informs  him  in  regard  to  his 


•  Some  more  remarks  on  the  same  subject  may  be 
found  in  a  work  which  I  lately  edited:  Letters  to  a 
Gentleman  in  Germany:  Philadelphia,  1834,  on  page 
324  and  sequ. 


duties  toward  the  Creator,  the  society  he  lives  in,  and 
toward  himself  and  his  family,  and  assists  in  producing 
self-respect. 

T  he  facts  w  hich  have  lately  appeared  from  the  in- 
quiries instituted  in  England  as  to  tl)e  extent  and  con- 
sequences of  intemperance  in  that  country,  the  state- 
ments collected  by  Mr.  Casper,  as  to  intemperance  in 
Prussia,  and  many  details  given  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Quetelet,  with  regard  to  intemperance  in  France, 'show 
that  the  remark  I  have  just  made  is  also  applicable  to 
those  countries. 

But  is  there  no  test,  then,  by  which  we  may  as- 
certain whether  universal  education  tends  to  prevent 
crime,  or  whether  ignorance  promotes  it.'  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  means  by  which  we  may  solve  this 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  fair  inquu-er,  name- 
ly, by  ascei'taining  the  degree  of  education  which  eve- 
ry convict  has  obtained.  If  we  should  find,  that  in  a 
country  in  which  few  individuals  grow  up  without  some 
school  instruction,  an  immense  majority  of  convicts  are 
men  who  have  not  received  a  fair  school  education,  if 
thus  ignorance  almost  accompanies  crime,  and  if.  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two,  on  general  and  simple  grounds,  drawn 
fi  om  the  nature  of  our  mind  and  of  human  society  in 
general,  I  think  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that 
there  actually  does  exist  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  two,  and  that  by  diffusing  knowledge  of  a 
moral  and  scientific  character,  we  may  hope  for  a  de- 
crease of  crime,  and  be  assured  that  though  crime  may 
in  reality  or  apparently  have  increased  for  some  reason, 
it  would  have  increased  still  more  without  general  edu- 
cation. 

The  greatest  circumspection,  indeed,  is  necessary,  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  statistical  statements.  Many 
opinions,  apparently  founded  in  reality,  have  current- 
ly been  believed  for  many  years,  and,  in  the  end,  been 
found  to  be  erroneous.  But  if,  as  I  have  stated,  re- 
peated facts  agree  with  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
would  arrive  in  the  most  cautious  way  of  reasoning  by 
analogy,  and  on  principles  which  are  always  consider- 
ed to  hold — and  if,  in  particular,  our  conclusions  are 
corroborated  by  those  individuals,  who,  before  all  oth- 
ers, have  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  criminals, 
it  would  seem  that  we  may  adopt  the  result,  thus  ar- 
rived at,  as  truth.  There  is  no  warden  or  superinten- 
dent of  any  penitentiary  of  note,  whh  which  lam  ac- 
quainted, who  does  not  consider  want  of  education, and 
ignorance,  as  some  of  the  most  active  agents  in  pro- 
ducing crime;  and  if  there  be  any  subject  connected 
with  education,  or  any  affairs  of  human  society,  re- 
specting which  the  knowledge  of  practical  men  Is  more 
indispensable,  or  reasoning  on  which,  without  ample 
knowledge  of  facts,  is  more  gratuitous,  that  subject  is 
prison  discipline,  and  the  true  character  of  convicts — 
But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letters,  there  is 
but  one  opinion  among  these  gentlemen. 

When  I  first  saw  the  statements  to  which  1  have  al- 
luded at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  directed  a  series 
of  queries  to  the  wardens  of  our  most  prominent  peni- 
tentiaries, and  received  from  nearly  all  of  them  the 
readiest  answers,Tiot, indeed,  always,  on  all  of  my  ques- 
tions. This  would  have  been  taken,  in  some  cases,  too 
much  time,  yet  the  statements  with  which  the  .gentle- 
men favored  me  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  that  not 
only  education,  but  instruction,  even  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  is  very  deficient  in  most  convicts. 

Some  of  my  queries  tended  to  ascertain  other  facts, 
and  some  of  the  statements  of  those  gentlemen  touch 
upon  statistics  of  the  highest  interest,  besides  the 
points  in  question,  so  that  I  have  finally  concluded  to 
give  their  whole  letters, of  which  I  am  convinced  every 
one  will  approve.  The  more  statistics  we  can  possibly 
collect  re.'^pecting  ciimes  and  criminals,  the  causes  of 
the  first,  and  the  social  stations  of  the  latter,  the  better 
it  is. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight,  to  whom  I  directed  a  similar 
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series  of  inquiries,  with  regard  to  tiie  Massachusetts 
State  Prison  in  Charlestown,  received  my  letter  when 
setting  out  for  a  journey,  but  wrote  me, — "  This  report 
(the  ninth  of  the  Boston  I'rison  Discipline  Snciety) 
contains  miicli  information  touching  the  point  proposed 
in  your  letter,  and  enables  me  more  effectually  to  con- 
tribute to  the  object  of  your  inquiry  than  any  other 
document  in  my  possession,  or  that  I  can  at  present  ob- 
tain," &,c.  This  report  has  not  yet  reached  me,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  obliged  to  refer  to  it,  without  offering 
any  extracts.*  From  another  quarter,  I  received  no 
answer. 

As  Mr.  Wood,  the  warden  of  our  Eastern  Penitentia- 
ry, hns  given  tiie  answer  on  a  number  of  my  queries, in 
his  last  report  on  the  penitentiary  under  his  charge,  to 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  I  shall  give  an  extract  from 
that  quarter. 

As  to  the  three  other  letters,  I  repeat,  they  are  too 
valuable  not  to  be  given  without  curtailment.  Thev 
prove  once  more  the  facts,  tliat — 

1.  Deficient  education,  early  loss  of  parents,  and 
consequent  neglect, are  some  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  crime. 

2.  That  few  convicts  have  ever  learned  a  regular 
trade,  and,  if  they  were  bound  to  any  apprenticeship, 
they  have  abandoned  it  before  the  time  had  lawfully 
expired. 

3.  That  school  education  is,  with  most  convicts, very 
deficient,  or  entirely  wanting. 

4.  That  intemperance,  very  often  the  consequence 
of  loose  education,  is  a  most  appalling  source  of  crime. 

5.  That  by  preventing  intemperance,  and  by  pro- 
moting education,  we  are  authorized  to  believe  that  we 
shall  prevent  crime,  in  a  considerable  degree. 

The  following  documents  would  serve  yet  for  a  va- 
riety of  important  reflections,  e.  g.  tlie  paramount  im- 
portance of  instructing  the  convict  in  some  trade,  and 
eitiier  by  the  folly  or  great  mistake  of  some  who  are 
desirous  to  oppose  this  most  necessary  part  of  all  prison 
discipline;,  and  the  interesting  communication  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  cliaplun  of  Auburn  State  Prison, 
would  furnish  the  mnterial  (or  some  comparisons  of  a 
very  instructive  nature,  with  some  statements  in  Mr. 
Guerry's  Essai  sur  la  Statistique  Morale  dc  la  France; 
Paris,  1833 — a  work  of  great  merit;  but  I  must  neces- 
sarily abstain  from  it,  not  to  deviate  from  the  nature  of 
this  letter. 

I  shall  add  to  Mr.  Wiltse's  letter,  a  statement,  which 
he  kindly  communicated  to  me  about  a  year  ago,  and 
which  I  append  to  my  introduction  to  a  Constitution 
and  Plan  of  Education  for  Girard  College  fur  Orphans, 
as  showing  how  many  convicts  have  lost  their  parents 
in  their  early  years. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I  will  only  observe 
as  an  explanation  of  the  following,  that  if  it  is  stated  of 
a  convict,  that  he  reads  and  writes,  but  has  no  common 
good  school  education,  Ills  acquirements  often  amount 
to  little  more  than  the  knowledge  of  spelling,  or  the 
skill  of  makimr  out  the  sound  of  the  words,  without  the 
capability  of  finding  out  the  sense  of  a  phrase — and  the 
skill  to  write  his  name.  With  regard  to  our  inquiry, 
all  below  a  common  English  school  education,  ought  to 
be  classed  together. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  know  what  number 
of  foreigners  are  among  the  various  classes,  enumerat- 
ed in  the  following  statements,  but  this  information  is 
not  essential  as  to  our  Inquiry,  as  convicts,  who  are  na- 
tives of  foreign  countries,  belong  nearly  without  an  ex- 
ception, to  the  least  educated  of  the  whole  number. — 
From  very  interesting  statements  in  the  statistical  ap- 
pendix to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Tocque- 
ville,  the  proportions  of  foreigners  among  convicts  in 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  the 
Ninth  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Society,  but  it  con- 
tains little  referring  particularly  to  the  matter  before 


America,  to  natives,  will  be  found,  and  it  is  therefore 
easy  to  ascertain  how  many  uneducated  Americans  still 
remain  among  the  number  of  convicts. 

1  am,   

Right  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  respectful  servant, 

FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  1834. 

{Conclusion  next  week.') 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Visit  and  Exam- 
ine Into  the  AflTiiirs  and  Management  of  the  House  of 
Refuge — By  Mr.  Lawrence.  Read  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  March  24,  1835. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  eighteenth  December 
last,  "  to  visit  and  examine  Into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Refuge,  situate  in  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  make  report  touching  its  usefulness 
and  economy,  and  also  report  how  far  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  House  of  Refuge  is  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  its  original  establishment,  and  also  how  far 
the  imprisonment  of  persons  in  tliat  institution,  without 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  is  conformable  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,"  Report,  viz: 

That  in  obedience  to  said  resolution,  the  committee 
met  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and,  having  made 
fcnown  to  the  Board  of  Managers  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and  having  furnished  them  with  a  copy  of  the  re- 
solution under  which  they  acted,  every  facility  was 
promptly  and  cheerfully  afforded  by  the  board,  to  ena- 
ble the  committee  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment. 

The  committee  proceeded,  first,  to  examine  the 
buildings  of  the  institution,  its  inmates,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  ifed  and  clothed,  the  kind  of  labor  in 
which  they  are  employed,  and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  adopted  by  the  managers. 

Tlie  inquiry  contained  in  the  resolution,  "  How  far 
the  present  organization  of  the  House  of  Refuge  is  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  itsoriginal  establishment," 
win  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  founders  of  this  benevolent  institution, 
the  law  by  which  it  was  incorporaled,  and  the  facts 
which  will  be  hereafter  detailed. 

The  Mouse  of  Refuge  has  been  justly  termed  a  place 
for  the  reformation  of  "juvenile  delinquents."  It  origi- 
nated in  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  work  of 
charity.  It  was  established  at  first  by  individual  liber- 
ality and  enterprise;  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  con- 
ducted and  sustained  by  the  same  liberal  and  philanthro- 
pic spirit.  It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1826.  An  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars was  granted  by  the  State;  and  by  the  same  act  ten 
thousand  dollars  were  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  out  of  the 
county  funds,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  site  and 
building  a  "  House  of  Refuge,"  and  also  five  thousand 
dollars  for  repairs  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  buildings  are  substantial, and  their  arrangements 
judicious.  The  inmates  present  a  healthy  appearance; 
their  clothing  is  comfortable,  and  their  fare  is  abundant 
and  wholesome.  Their  labour  is  suited  to  their  age  and 
capacity — regular, but  not  severe.  Their  government, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  is  parental. — 
They  have  their  regular  hours  of  labour,  and  Instruc- 
tion: while  every  attention  is  paid  to  induce  habits  of 
industry,  (he  greatest  possible  care  is  had  for  their  in- 
tellectual improvement.  The  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  education  are  better  acquired  in  the  House  of 
Refuge  than  In  many  of  our  country  schools- 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  ,both  the  male  and  fe- 
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some  large  bequests  have  been  given  which  are  unavail- 
able at  present,  but  whicli  will  in  a  short  time  add  much 
to  its  means.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  are  not  confined  to  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia — its  doors  are  thrown  open  to  the  uii- 
fortunate  objects  of  the  institution  from  every  county 
/m  the  State,  many  of  which  have  availed  themselves  of 
its  advantages:  for  this  reason  and  others, the  Common- 
wealth has  contiibuted  to  its  support  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  should 
still  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  sustaining  it 
until  its  own  means  are  sufficient. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  managers  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  your  committee  to  go  into  much  detail;  but 
it  is  due  to  the  managers  to  say  that  every  tiling  in 
their  power  has  been  done  to  render  the  institutioti- 
usefui,  and  to  carry  into  successful  effect  the  objects  of 
its  benevolent  founders  and  proprietors.  Much  time 
and  labour  is  spent  in  the  management  of  its  affairs;  all 
of  which  is  gratuitously  bestowed:  the  ssme  remark 
will  apply  to  the  clergymen  who  officiate  in  tlie  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  the  medical  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
stantly in  attendance,  on  all  occasions  when  their  ser 
vices  are  required. 

The  committee  have  seen  and  conversed  with  several 
persons  who  spent  several  years  in  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, who  uniformly  bear  testimonv  to  its  usefulness, 
the  ability  with  which  it  conducted,  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  its  discipline,  and  who  acknowledge  themselves 
indebted  to  that  institution  for  the  respectable  station 
they  now  hold  in  society. 

With  a  view  to  remove  all  objections  which  may  ex- 
ist on  the  question  of  committal  without  trial  by  jury, 
the  committee  report  a  bill,  which  they  trust  will  meet 
the  views  of  the  Legislature,  and  avoid  the  odium  of 
a  conviction  in  a  criminal  court,  the  effects  of  which 
are  so  sensibly  felt  by  the  youthful  mind,  and  instead 
of  producing  reformation, geneially  tends  to  harden  and 
confirm  their  vicious  habits. 

The  committee  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a 
passing  notice  of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Edwin  Young, 
superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Catliarine  Shiilock,  matron, 
for  the  stations  by  them  respectively  occupied;  oppor- 
tunity was  not  of  course  afforded  to  become  so  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  those  individuals  as  would  enable  us 


male  departments.  The  committee  were  pleased  to 
witness  the  great  attention  paid  by  tJie  managers  in  af- 
fording the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. — 
Stated  periods  are  set  apart  for  devotion-d  exercise: 
the  duty  is  performed  with  proper  solemnity,  and  the 
most  respectful  attention  is  paid  by  all  classes.  Minis- 
ters of  different  denomina' ions  attend  and  preach  alter- 
nately every  Sabbath,  The  day  is  spent  in  giving  and 
receiving  instructions  of  the  most  useful  kind;  and 
these  duties  appear  to  be  performed  by  all  concerned 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  number  of  inmates  at  present  is,  of  males,  one 
hundrtd  and  three,  of  females,  fiHy  fi  ur.  A  very 
great  proportiim  of  the  children  in  the  House  of  Refuge 
are  orphans.  Of  the  females,  there  are  nearly  three- 
fourths  who  have  no  parents;  and  such  as  have,  in  most 
instances,  derive  no  advantages  from  them. 

To  this  unfortunate  class,  the  advantages  of  this  in- 
stitution are  peculiarly  adapted.  Here  their  vicious 
tempers  and  habits  are  restrained — their  minds  im- 
proved— principles  of  virtue  inculcated;  and  not  a  few, 
who  were  in  the  broad  road  to  ruin,  have  been  rescued 
from  desti  uction  and  prepared  for  usefulness,  and  are 
now  filling  respectable  places  in  society.  Some  of 
these  instances  have  come  under  the  special  notice  of 
your  committee,  and  are  referred  to  as  an  evidence  to 
show  that  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  founders  of  this 
institution  have  been  realized,  in  reclaiming- youthful 
offenders  from  the  disgrace  and  ruin  consequent  on  a 
confinement  in  a  jail  or  penitentiary,  to  which  their 
vicious  practices  would  unavoidably  have  brought 
them. 

The  committee  will  now  refer  to  that  part  of  the  re- 
solution which  requires  ihem  to  report  "  How  far  the 
imprisonment  of  persons  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  with- 
out the  verdict  of  a  jury,  is  conformable  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

The  committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  this  time 
to  go  into  a  full  examination  of  this  important  and  diffi- 
cult question.  The  institution  has  been  under  the  man- 
agement and  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the 
State:  and  they  do  not  believe  that  any  act  would  be 
done  or  encouraged  by  them  whicli  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  However,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that,  in  their  laudable  zeal  to  promote  and  effect 
the  philaiithropic  end  of  the  institution,  some  acts  may 
have  been  done,  either  in  the  comnilttal  of  inmates,  or 
in  the  duration  and  cause  of  their  confinement,  inconsis-  I 
tent  "  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution."  — 
It  is,  however.the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  cQinmittee, 
that,  if  sucli  errors  have  been  committed,  they  were  of 
4hc  head  and  not  of  the  heart;  because  they  believe 
the  managers  were  actua  ed  by  no  other  than  the  most 
laudable  motives — a  zeal,  an  ardent  and  patriotic  zeal, 
to  rescue  youthful  delinquents  from  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  would,  if  unrestrained,  lead  them  to  inevit- 
able misery,  degradation  and  ruin. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  there  are  conflicting 
opinions  on  this  subject;  but  they  believe  that  any  ar- 
gument of  theirs  would  be  unnecessary  and  superflous, 
as  the  whole  question  has  been  ably  stated  and  exam- 
ined in  the  opinion  del.vered  by  Judge  King,  in  the 
case  of  Commonwealth  ex  relatione  Joseph  against 
M'Keagy,  superintendent,  in  the  first  volume  of  Ash- 
mead's  Reports;  and  by  a  paper  signed  by  Messrs.  Jo- 
seph R.  IngersoU  and  John  Sergeant,  and  laid  on  the 
desks  of  members.  The  committee  have  prepared  a 
bill,  accompanying  this  report,  which  they  believe  will 
restrain  the  institution  within  the  "  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution" and  laws,  and  will  at  the  same  tiine  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  accomplisliment  of  this  laudable  end. 

To  enable  the  managers  of  the  Institution  to  carry 
their  designs  into  effect,  and  continue  to  society  the 
benefits  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  heavy  expenses  have 
been  inciu-red  which  must  be  provided  for.  Individual 
contributions  have  been  very  liberal,  and  are  still  so; 
Vol.  XV.  28 


to  do  full  justice  to  them  from  personal  mtercourse,  but 
we  must  say,  that  intelligence,  benevolence,  and  a 
proper  union  of  firmness  and  benignity,  mark  the  whole 
deportment  of  each,  and  from  information  entitled  to 
all  credit,  the  committee  believe  their  situations  could 
not  be  better  filled.  To  their  parental  care  must  great- 
ly be  attributed  the  extraordinary  good  order  and  de- 
corum which  pervades  the  institution;  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  virtuous  female  example  and  influence  on  erring 
individuals  of  that  sex,  is  most  happily  illustrated  in 
the  family  under  the  matron  of  that  institution — there 
reigns  throughout,  all  the  propriety  and  harmony  of  a 
virtuoiis  family,  and  many  of  the  hapless  inmates  re- 
alize for  the  first  time  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  and  are 
led  by  the  force  of  moral  influence,  to  loath  the  scenes 
of  vice  and  misery  with  which  they  have  been  fa- 
milar  from  infancy. 

'  The  committee  will  add,  that  from  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  books  kept  by  the  superintendent  and 
managers,  as  well  as  every  thing  connected  with 
their  respective  duties,  their  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected, and  tliey  have  succeeded  in  making  the  insti- 
tution what  it  purports  to  be,  a  House  of  Refuge. 


Arrived  on  the  Schuylkill,  to  Neligh,  Bull,  Sc  Co., 
two  boats  load  of  Coal — being  the  first  brought  from 
the  mines  this  season. 

U,  S.  Gazette. 
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REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report   of  the  Controllers  of  the 
Fublic  Schools, 

For  the  City  and  County  of  Phlladelpliia,  comprising' 
tiie  First  School  Disirict  of  the  State  of  Peimsylva- 
nia,  with  their  accounts. 

Philadelphia — Printed   by  order  of  the    Board  of 
Controllers,  1835. 

REPORT: 

In  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  March 
3d,  1818,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  children  at  Public  Expense  within  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,"  which  provides  for  the  pub- 
lication in  the  month  of  February  in  every  year,  of  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  expenditure,  and  of  the 
number  of  Children  educated  in  the  Public  Schools, — 
the  Controllers  submit  the  following  report; 

By  the  stated  returns  from  the  several  Sections,  it 
appears  that  the  Lancasterian  Schools  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict are  attended  by  eight  thousand,  tliree  hundred 
and  forty-four  pubils — made  up  of  four  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  boys,  and  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  girls. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  numbers  in 
attendance  at  each  school,  viz: 

Boys.    Girls.  Total. 
Model  School,  255       189  444 

Model  Infant  School,  155       165  320 

First  Section, 

Lpcust  Stret-t,  325       241  566 

North  Western,  189       216  405 

Do.  Infant  School,  150       164  314 

Southwestern,  188       114  302 

South  Eastern,  277       323  600 

Do.  Infant  School,  129       136  265 

Lombard  Street,  (colored,)  130       147  277 

Schuylkill  School,  (new,;  32        36  68 

Second  Section, 
Northern  Liberties,  371       322  693 

Do.  Colored  School,  70        41  111 

Coates  Street,  244       000  244 

Third  Section. 

Southwark,  344       302  646 

Second  Street,  224       000  224 

Fourth  Section. 
Penn  Town-hip,  336      286  622 

Sixth  Section. 

Germantown,  88        67  155 

Ninth  Section. 

Moyamensing,  212       274  486 

Infant  School  do.  130       159  289 

Tenth  Section. 

Marlboro'  Street,  275       215  490 

Master  Street,  302       276  578 

Do.  Infant  School,  132       113  245 


Total, 


4558     3786  8344 


In  those  parts  of  the  District  where  Lancasterian 
Schools  are  not  established,  in  consequence  of  the 
spareness  of  the  population,  as  has  been  heretofoie 
stated,  the  School  Directors  avail  themselves  of  the 
best  common  schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  during  the 
past  year,  they  have  afforded  the  benefit  of  such 
schools  to  about  twelve  hundred  children.  These, 
added  to  the  number  above  stated,  exhibit  a  total  of 

NINE  THOnSAND,  TIVE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTT-FOnK  pupils 

instructed  at  the  public  expense  since  the  last  report 
of  the  Board. 

Thus,  under  the  existing  school  laws  of  the  first  dls 
trlct,  upwards  of  sixty  xHousANr  cmtDREN  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  last  sixteen 
years,  to  all  of  whom  the  benefits  of  this  system  of  In- 


struction have  been  freely  extended.  In  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  a  practical  education,  it  is  believed,  they 
have  been  employed  with  profit  and  happiness  to  them» 
selves,  and  with  threat  advantage  to  the  community,  of 
which  they  are  hereafte:'  to  constitute  an  important, 
active,  and  highly  valuable  portion. 

During  the  past  year  arrangements  were  completed 
for  opening  and  organizing  the  four  infant  schools 
alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  in  the  North  AVestern  and 
South  Eastern  schools  of  the  first  section,  in  Moyamen- 
sing and  in  Kensington-  1  hese  schools  are  now  fully 
occupied,  under  the  care  of  competent  and  faithful 
teachers,  and  liave  in  all  respects  met  the  expectations 
of  the  Board.  The  want  of  local  accommodation  alone 
has  prevented  the  multiplication  of  these  primary  es- 
tablishments. 1  heir  importance  to  the  entire  success 
of  every  system  of  general  education  is  as  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Board  of  Control  as  their  warmest 
advocates  could  wish,  and  numerous  similar  establish- 
ments, heretofore  supported  by  Individual  contribu- 
tions, would  already  have  been  connected  with  the 
public  school  system,  if  their  immediate  patrons  had 
been  willing  to  consign  them  to  that  guardianship, 
which  existing  laws  prMcrtfie  to  the  Controllers  The 
unremitting  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Board,  is  given 
to  this  department  of  instruction  in  the  sincere  hope 
that  by  commencing  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  human 
intelligence,  and  thenceforward  pursuing  the  work  of 
education  to  the  fullest  extent  which  the  character, 
circumstances,  and  prospects  of  the  pupils  admit,  by 
furnishing,  concurrently,  the  soundest  principles  of 
Christian  and  scholastic  instruction,  aqd  h  ibituating  the 
pupils,  almost  from  the  cradle,  to  order,  decorum,  and 
industiious  application — the  great  objects  ofthe  system 
will  be  most  efficiently  developed,  and  the  Interests 
of  the  community,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  welfare  of  the  pupils,  most  certainly 
promoted. 

The  original  model  Infant  School  established  by  the 
Controllers,  continues  to  merit  the  warm  approbatiorj 
which  has  heretofore  been  expressed  by  the  Board, 
and  in  addition  to  its  direct  utility  to  its  pupils  enrolled 
in  it,  has,  under  the  guidance  of  its  experienced  and 
indefatigable  teacher,  been  of  great  importance  in  fuv^ 
therance  of  the  plan  by  the  indispensable  aid  it  has 
furnished  in  preparing  and  qualifying  teachers  for  the 
sanse  department  of  instruction.  Upon  the  application 
of  a  few  highly  respectable  and  benevolent  individuals, 
who  had  by  their  own  efforts  assembled  a  school  on  the 
banks  ofthe  Schuylkill,  in  the  extreme  South  Western 
part  ofthe  First  (city)  Section,  the  Directors  of  that 
Section  with  the  concurrence  of  this  Board,  have  takea 
charge  ofthe  same  and  annexed  it  to  the  schools  of  the 
city.  It  promises  great  and  permanent  advantages  ta 
the  quarter  in  w  hich  it  is  locatt-d. 

The  close  of  another  year,  happily  bi-lngs  with  it, 
renewed  cause  for  congratulation  and  thankfulness  in 
the  uninterrupted  hi  alth  of  the  district  and  the  entire 
immunity  which  the  schools  have  enjoyed  from  general 
or  local  disease. 

The  schools  throughout  the  district  have  been  found 
by  the  controllers  at  their  stated  and  casual  visitations, 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  teachers  emplo3'ed 
in  them  continue  to  merit  awd  receive  from  this  board 
and  from  the  immediate  directors  of  their  respective 
sections,  the  same  cordial  approbation  of  their  compe- 
tency, zeal  and  fidelity,  which  the  controllers  hav^ 
heretofore  expressed. 

The  account  of  expenditure  by  the  Board  during  the 
past  year,  duly  certified  by  the  county  auditors  agree- 
ably to  law,  and  hereto  annexed,  shows  that  the  con- 
trollers have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasin-y  In  that  pe^ 
rlodfor  the  amount  offifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars  and  45  cents,  of  which  sum, 
school  expenses  and  furniture,  are  charged  with  the 
sum  of  forty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four 
dollars;-  at\d  i^al  estate,  (an  item  always  remaining  ta 
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the  credit  of  the  county  for  at  least  its  cost,)  with 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars 
and  forty-five  cents. 

Seventeen  years  have  now  elaped  since  the  existing 
school  laws  of  this  district  were  enacted,  and  eiicli  j 
revolving  season  furnishes  new  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
manifested  in  their  arrangement,  and  the  practical  and 
expansive  usefulness  of  the  system  tiiey  have  originated. 
Administered  by  the  unbouyht  services  of  respectable 
and  benevolent  citizens,  whose  efficient  supervision 
and  kind  solicitude  secure  to  the  pupils  every  practical 
advantage.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia  present  all  the  fiicilities  which  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  general  education  could  des're.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  branches  of  public  service,  it  is  thought, 
can  boast  more  successful  prosecution  or  more  undevia- 
ting  attention  than  tliis  has  received  for  a  long  seiits  of 
years,  from  the  disinterested  efforts  of  philanthropic 
individuals,  whose.time  and  labor  have  been  cheerfully 
bestowed  upon  this  great  work,  almost  without  the 
notice  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  controllers  would  again  most  respectfully  bring' 
this  noble  undertaking  before  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
cordially  invite  to  it,  not  only  their  general  observance 
of  its  daily  operations,  but  their  most  energetic  support 
and  countenance  of  an  establishment  destined  to  diffuse 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  th§  blessings  of  Christian 
education  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
rising  generation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Controllers. 

THOMAS  DUNLAP,  President. 

Attest. 

Wm.  Peirsol,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Cc-itroUers,  7 
February  27th,  1835.  S 

To  the  Honorable  the  Judges  c/  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas 

The  Auditors  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  respect- 
fully report. 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  accounts  and 
compared  them  with  the  Vouchers  produced  in  sup- 
port thereof,  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools— and 
submit  the  following  statement,  as  the  result  of  said  in- 
vestigation:— 

STATEMENT  (NO.  1.) 
School  Fund  General  Statement. 
Receipts  for  1834. 

To  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Treasurer,  January  1st, 
1834,  1,955  31 

Amount  received  by  the  Trea- 
surer for  Auditing  School  Fund 
for  1834, 

For  20  per  ct.  on  1,013  85  for  1832  202 


STATEMENT  (NO.  2.) 

Betai.'s  of  Expenditures  for  Account  Public  Schools. 

Real      School  School 

Furniture.  Expenses.  Total. 


2,929  18  239  58 
382  67    70  83 


Estate. 
For  amount  Mo- 
del School.     3,342  31 
For  1  section.    4,163  46 
"    2    "  410  83 


«'  5  " 
"    6  " 

<!       7  t« 

"    8  " 

"  10  " 
For  General  Ex- 
penses, books, 
paper  and  sta- 
tionary, print- 
ing, advertis- 
ing, maps,  pre- 
mium, tor  In- 
fant Schools, 
Coal,  County 
auditors,  inter- 
ests and  other 
Incidt-ntal  Ex- 
penses, 


93  35 
548  78 
108  15 

16  30 


2,180  55 
9,745  95 
3.317  16 
2,905  58 
4,100  58 
1,576  55 
3,169  38 
2,540  84 
522  69 
3,388  01 
5,492  61 


5,618  21 
14,458  19 
3,836  14 
2,921  88 
4,100  58 
1,576  55 
3,169  38 
2,540  84 
522  69 
6,556  77 
5,946  11 


30 
25 


94,784  for  1833  28,435 
95,33072  for  1834  23,847 


77 
20 
68 


52,485  65 


Amount  of  Ciders  drawn  on  the 
Treasurer  for  Account  Schools. 

In  the  year  1834  as  per  Statement 

No.  2.)  43,475 

Amount  for  Account  School  Fur- 
niture (No.  2.)  1,078 

Amount  for  Real  Estate  (No.  2.)  11,228 


$54,440  96 


01 

99 
45 


Balance  in  the  hands  ot  the  Trea- 
surer on  the  1st  of  January, 


4,535  11    4,535  11 


11,228  45  1,078  99  43,475  01  55,782  45 

STATEMENT  (NO.  3.) 

List  of  Outstanding  Warrants  ai  date  not  presented  for 
payment,  being  on  account  of  Loans. 

(Warrant)  No.  175 
177 
179 
190 

JESSE  Y.  CASTOR, 
""JOS.  MOORE, 
WM.  VOGDES, 
March  6th,  1835. 


8,500 

4,500 
8  000 

5,000— §26,000, 
Auditors  ot  the 
County  of 
Philadelphia. 


Feb.  21,  1825. 
the  United  States 


-55,782  45 


1835, 


S7,256  55 


IMPROVEMENT. 
Huntingdon, 

Mr.  Chandler, — In  looking  over 
Gazette  of  the  18th  inst.  1  observed  a  communication 
headed  "  Western  Enterprise,"  in  which  the  wi'iter, 
over  the  signature  of  "Vigilant,"  states,  (deriving  his 
information  from  the  Pittsburg  Statesman,)  "  that  some 
enterprising  gentlemen  of  Fittiburg,  are  about  starting 
a  new  dally  line  of  elegant  Canal  Packets  and  Rail  Road 
Cars,  to  run  from  this  city  to  Pittsburg  in  three  days 
and  a  half"  It  is  true,  that  svich  a  line  of  Packets  and 
Rail  road  Cars  as  "  Vigilai-.l"  speaks  of,  will  be  started 
with  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  to  run  between  the 
eastern  and  western  emporiums  of  this  state  in  the  time 
stated;  but  it  is  a  mistake  that  this  line  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  "  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Fiitsbarg.'^ 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  notwithstanding  the  paramount 
interest  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsbui'g  have, 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, as  the  one  noticed  by  "Vigilant,"  not  one  dollar 
of  the  stock,  (so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  article  knows) 
is  owned  by  any  person  resident  in  either  of  the  before 
named  cities.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  a  spirit  of 
censure,  for  I  believe  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
the  citizens  of  those  public  spirited  places,  to  take  part 
in  this  enteiprise;  but  it  is  stated  with  a  view  to  correct 
the  error  into  which  "  Vigilant"  has  fallen.  The  stock- 
holders are  residents  of  Harrisburg,  Lewistown,  Hun- 
tingdon, Springfield,  Furnace,  and  HoHidaysburg.— 
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But  it  is  believed  the  "gentlemen  of  Pittsburg"  and 
Philadelphia  will  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  primary 
interest  in  this  undertaking,  of  great  moment  to  them, 
by  patronizing  the  '  Line,"  and  exerting  all  proper 
influence  to  sustain  it."  It  is  called  "the  Pioneer 
Line,"  and  the  Company  which  owns  it,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  "the  Columbia  and  Pittsburg  Packet 
Boat  Company."  The  proprietors  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  e  stablish  a  line  viihich  will  do  credit  to  the 
state,  and  convey  passengers  from  the  east  to  tlie  west, 
and  "  e  converse,"  with  more  comfort  to  the  traveller, 
than  can  be  afforded  by  any  other  means  of  conveyance, 
and  with  as  much  speed.  The  boats  are  fitted  up  in  a 
style  equal  to  any  of  the  New  York  boats,  and  each  will 
be  drawn  by  three  first  rate  horses.  The  boarding  and 
accommodations  will  be  the  best  the  country  can 
afford.  The  Rail  ways  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia 
and  Hollidaysburg,  (across  the  Allegheny  mountain)  to 
Johnstown,  will  respectively  be  passed  over  by  day- 
light; affording  to  the  e)  e  of  tlie  traveller  a  view  of  as 
fine  a  country  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  as 
ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  and  of  as  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque scenery,  passing  over  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tain, as  the  greatest  admirer  of  nature's  sublimity  could 
desire.  A  view  alone  of  the  great  "  Horse  Shoe  Bend" 
of  the  Conemaugh  river,  and  of  the  "  Great  Viaduct" 
crossing  it,  is  woi  lh  the  ride  from  Philadelphia  to  that 
j)oint.  The  Viaduct  stretches  across  the  river  with  but 
one  span,  constructed  of  cut  stone,  eighty  feet  in 
height.  Before  approaching  it  from  the  east,  you  pass 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  the  stream  strikes  an  angle  of  a  rocky, 
bluff  peninsula,  and  passing  off  to  the  left,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  craggy  cliff,  apparently  bids  you  a  final 
adieu;  but  here  the  rail  road  cuts  through  the  isthmus, 
and  following  its  track  about  twenty  perches,  your 
astonished  eyes  behold  the  river  again  l  ight  in  front, 
eighty  feet  below  the  point  of  observation,  and  imme- 
dititely  you  find  yourself  on  the  viaduct,  which  unites 
two  mountiiins,  on  ojiposite  sides  of  the  river,  (by  a 
work  of  art,  as  durable  as  the  mountains  themselves, 
and  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  thing  of  the  kind,) 
the  stream  flowing  so  far  below  you,  that  for  a  moment 
you  feel  as  if  Alladin's  Lamp  had  been  performing  its 
offices  in  your  presence. 

']  he  river  traverses  about  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
distance  from  the  time  it  leaves  }  0U  on  the  one  side  of 
the  neck  of  land,  until  it  meets  you  again  almost  instant- 
ly on  the  other.  By  tunnelling  the  isthmus,  at  a  point 
a  little  below  the  viaduct  immense  water  power  could 
be  obtained.  The  tunnel  would  only  be  about  twenty 
perches  long.  Pollowing  the  rail  road,  about  four  miles 
further  west,  you  pass  through  a  tunnel  900  feet  in 
length.  In  short,  the  proprietors  of  the  "Pioneer 
Line"  may  with  sifety  promise,  that  every  variety  of 
landscape,  from  the  smiling  field  of  the  valley  to  the 
frowning  steep  of  the  mountain — and  the  proudest 
monuments  of  art  which  the  world  can  boast,  shall 
gratify  the  taste  o'  those  who  m«y  sojourn  for  "  three 
days  and  a  half  "  in  their  Packets  and  Cars  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg. 

Philadelphia  is  greatly  Interested  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprising  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  of  Dauphin, 
Mifflin  and  Huntingdon  counties,  who  have  afforded  so 
desirable  a  means  of  conveyance  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  The  hope  is  cherished  by  these  gentleitien,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  travelling  which  hereto- 
fore has  passed  from  the  Eastern  Slates  up  through  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  through  the  Lakes  to  the  west- 
ern country,  may  be  diverted  through  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Roads  and  Canals  to 
Pittsburg.  The  distance  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  country  will  be  much  shorter,  and  the  mode  of 
conveyance  will  now  be  equally  as  comfortable  as  any 
through  the  territory  of  our  rival  sister.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  Philadelphians  will  see  their  interest  in 
patronizing  the  Pioneer  Line,  and  circulating  as  widely 


as  possible,  a  knowledge  of  the  facilities  it  affords. — 
These  Packets  will  carry  no  freight,  so  that  travellers 
will  not  be  incommoded  for  want  of  space  for  "  locomo- 
tion," nor  will  they  have  their  patience  tired  by  slow- 
ness of  progression.  The  motto  of  the  Company  is 
"  Go  ahead  " 

JUSTITIA. 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette. 
SALES  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 
March  26  and  27,  1835. 
(By  C.  J.  Wolbert.) 

The  brick  house,  bake  house,  and  lot  No. 

373  south  Front  st.  19  feet  by  9,  subject 

to  $,57  ground  rent, 
The  frame  house  and  lot  No.  36  Plumb  st. 

19  feet  7  inches  by  90. 

The  frame  house  and  lot,  N.  W.  corner  of 

Plumb  and  George  sts.  19  feet  8  inches 

by  45  clear. 
The  frame  houses  and  lot  Nos.  82  and  84 

George  st.  45  feet  on  Geoige  st.  by  19 

feet  8  inches,  clear 
The  lot  and  buildings  on  the  north  side 

of  Market  st.  wharf,  29  feet  7  inches  by 

157, 

The  Mansion  House  and  H  acres  of  groud 
of  Benj.  Sharpe,  Esq.  dec'd.  at  German- 
town, 

The  Mansion  House,  other  buildings  and  3 
acres  of  ground  at  Burlington,  N .  J. 

The  triangular  lot  on  Eleientli  st.  between 
Spring  Garden  and  Green  sts.  208  feci  7i 
inches  on  Eleventh  st.  by  82  feet  5} 
inches  on  its  south  line. 

The  messuage  and  lot  N.  E.  corner  of  Se- 
cond and  Coates  st.  18  feet  on  Second  st, 
by  72  feet  6  inches  on  Coates  st.  28  feet 
on  the  east  hne  by  73  feet  3  inches  on  the 
north  line, 

The  brick  messuage,  back  buildings  and 
lot,  N,  E.  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Schuyl- 
kill Severvlh  st.  18  feet  on  Ghesttiut  st. 
by  108,  suljject  to  ^126  ground  rent. 

The  frame  house  and  lot.  No.  10  Biidd  st. 

20  feet  by  55  subject  to  a  ground  rent 
of  glO. 

The  frame  house  and  lot  No.  18  Budd  st.  22 
by  100. 

The  brick  house,  frame  house  and  lot,  No. 
20  Budd  St.  22  feet  by  100. 


$1,125  00 
875  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

60,000  00 

3,600  GO 
8,750  00 

5,000  00 

7,450  00 

4,000  00 

625  00 
1,100  00 
1,275  00 


DIST  RICT  COURT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  Act  to  establish  the  District  Court,  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  30th 
day  of  Mai  ch,  1835,  there  shall  be  a  court  of  record 
established  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, hy  the  name  and  style  of  "  'I  he  District  Court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  which  shall  con- 
sist of  three  judges  learned  in  the  law,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  president,  who  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
same  authority,  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  duties  and  governed  by  the  same  provi- 
sions, as  are  enacted  by  the  act,  entitled,  "an  act  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  court  within 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  passed  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1811,  and  the  supplement  to  the  said 
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act,  passed  the  3d  day  of  March,  1812,  and  so  much  of 
the  said  two  last  mentioned  acts,  as  are  not  inconsistent 
witli  tliis  act,  aie  hereby  revived  and  continued  in 
force,  from  and  alter  the  .said  30th  day  of  March,  183o; 
Prov:ded,  That  the  first  Monday  in  each  and  every 
montii,  shall  be  a  d^y  for  the  return  of  writs  of  sum- 
mons, (except  summons  in  partition,)  of  writs  of  cop  ja5 
ad  respundendnum,  scire  facias,  ot  replevin,  of  attach- 
ment of  vessels  under  the  act  of  17th  March,  1784, 
wiits  of  inquiry  of  damages, and  executions  issued  from 
said  court,  and  such  writs  shall  be  directed  to  be  re- 
turned to  eitlierof  the  said  monthly  return  days,  which 
may  happen  before  the  next  term,  or  to  the  first  return 
day  of  the  next  term  at  the  option  of  the  party  taking 
out  the  same,  and  in  all  suits  instituted  in  said  court, 
where  returns  are  directed  to  be  made  to  a  monthly 
return  day,  the  party  may,  after  such  returns  of  writs  of 
summons,  and  capias,  scire  facias,  replevin,  attachment, 
and  inquiry,  file  declarations  and  other  pleadings,  put 
causes  to  issue  and  have  them  tried,  and  do  all  other 
matters  and  things  in  the  prosecution  of  suits  that  might 
be  done  if  the  said  writs  were  returned  on  the  first  re- 
turn day  of  any  term  of  said  court;  And  provided  also. 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  court,  to  make 
such  rides  and  regulations  respecting  proceedings 
against  bail  as  will  prevent  bail  from  being  fixed  in  any 
case  sooner  than  if  the  above  proviso,relative  to  return 
days,  had  not  been  enacted;  And  provided  also.  That 
the  stay  of  execution  allowed  by  the  7th  section  of  the 
act,  entitled,  "an  act  to  regulate  arbitrations  and  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice,"  passed  the  21st  day  of 
March,  1806,  sliall  count  from  the  return  day  to  which 
the  original  process  issued,  was  returnable. 

Sect-  2.  In  all  actions  instituted  in  the  said  court,  on 
bills,  notes,  bonds,  or  other  instruments  of  writing,  for 
the  payment  of  money,  and  for  the  recovery  of  book 
debts,  in  all  actions  of  tcire  facias  on  judgments,  and 
on  liens  of  mechanics  and  material  men,  under  the  act 
of  I7th  March,  1806.  and  the  various  supplements 
thereto,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  plaintiff',  on  or  at  any 
time  after  the  third  Saturday  succeeding  the  several 
return  days  hereinbefore  designated,  on  motion  to  enter 
a  judgment  by  default,  notwithstanding  an  appearance 
by  attorney,  unless  tliC  defendant  shall  previously  have 
filed  an  affidavit  of  defence,  stating  therein  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  same;  Provided,  that  in  all  such 
cases,  no  judgment  shall  be  entered  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  unless  the  said  plaintiff  shall,  witliin  two  weeks 
after  the  return  of  the  original  process,  file  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  prothonotary  of  the  court  hereby  erected,  a 
copy  of  the  instrument  of  writing,  book  entries,  re- 
cord, or  claim  on  which  the  action  has  been  brought. 

Sect.  3.  So  much  of  the  act  of  20th  March,1810,  en- 
tled  an  act  regulating  arbitrations,  as  provides  for  the 
compulsory  reference  of  civil  suits  or  actions  and  regu- 
lates the  proceeding  thereon,  be  repealefl,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  ctiurt  hereby  created,  and  actions  to  be 
brought  therein,  provided  that  nothing  herein  contain- 
ed shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  application  of  the 
said  act  to  the  other  courts  of  this  commonwealth. 

Sect.  4.  From  and  after  the  30th  day  of  March,  1835, 
all  actions,  matters  and  things  depending  in  the  pre- 
sent District  court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  all  process  issued  from  and  returnable  there- 
to,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  proceeded  in  by  the 
court  established  by  this  act,  and  shall  have  the  same 
effect  in  law  as  if  there  had  been  no  limitation  to  the 
present  court,  and  the  governor  shall,  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  March,  1835,appoint  and  commission  three 
persons  learned  in  the  law,  to  be  judges  of  the  court 
establshed  by  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
judges  to  meet  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1,835,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible, and  proceed  in  the  business  of 
the  couit,  and  the  judges  of  the  present  District  court 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Hhiladelfdiia,  are  hereby  en- 
joined and  required  to  order  the  arrangement  of  busi- 
ness for  the  March  term,  and  direct  venires  to  issue  for 


summoning  the  requisite  number  of  pannels  of  jurors  to 
attend  at  said  term  of  the  court  established  by  this  act, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  2d  section  of  the  act 
entitled  "  a  supplement  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  an  additional  court  within  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,"  passed  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1812. 

Sect.  5.  Any  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  hereby 
established  shall  have  power  to  try  all  civil  pleas  and 
actions,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  and  to  grant  mo- 
tions;— and  for  these  purposes  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  authority  and  jurisdiction,  as  are 
hereby  vested  in  the  said  court.and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  at  least  two  of  the  said  judges  to  sit  separately  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  trial  of  causes,  and  the  prothonota- 
ry of  the  said  court  shall  appoint  competent  clerks  to 
attend  at  said  trials,  when  not  present  in  person,  and 
whenever  it  shall  so  happen  that  all  of  the  said  judges 
are  not  sitting  at  the  same  time,  either  separately  or  to- 
gether, questions  of  bail  and  other  matters  requiring 
early  attention,  (to  the  decision  of  which  a  single  judge 
is  by  the  foregoing  provisions  or  ordinary  practice  com- 
petent) sliall  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  jury 
trials,  but  shall  be  heard  and  disposed  of  by  such  one 
or  more  of  the  said  judges  as  may  not  be  then  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  causes  as  aforesaid,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  one  of  the  said  judges  when  he  thinks  expedient, 
to  reserve  questions  of  law  which  may  arise  on  the  trial 
of  a  cause  for  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  all 
the  judges  of  said  court  sitting  together.  Provided, 
That  eithev  party  shall  have  the  right  to  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  if  the  point  had 
been  ruled  and  decided  on  the  trial  of  the  cause. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  court,  to 
cause  writs  of  venire  facias  to  issue  for  summoning  the 
requisite  number  of  jui  oi-s,  to  be  drawn  in  the  manner 
now  prescribed  by  law,  to  attend  before  each  of  the 
said  judges,  for  trial  of  said  causes,  and  each  of  the  said 
judges  shall  have  power  to  fine  the  said  jurors  for  non- 
attendance, and  whiU-  sitting  fur  the  trial  of  causes,shall 
have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  is  now  possess- 
ed by  the  District  court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  seal  heretofore  u^ed  by  the  District 
court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  shall  be 
the  seal  of  the  court  established  by  this  act. 

Sect.  7-  There  shall  be  a  prothonotary  appointed  by 
the  governor,  for  the  said  court,  who  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  prothonotary,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  like  fees  as  other  prothonotaries  are  entitled 
by  law  to  receive  for  similar  services,  and  be  subject  to 
the  alike  account  to  the  commonwealth,  and  give  the 
like  security  as  the  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Conv 
mon  Pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  is  required 
by  law  to  give  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  pro- 
thonotary, under  the  sanction  of  the  court,  to  appoint 
one  or  more  discreet  persons  as  commissioners  of  bail, 
who  are  hereby  empowered  to  take  and  receive  recog- 
nizances of  bail  in  any  suit  or  action  in  the  said  court, 
and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  in  case  of  the 
absence  or  sickness  ©f  the  prothonotary,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  prothonotary  was  present. 

Sect.  8.  The  motion  for  new  trials,  and  in  arrest  of 
judgment  and  questions  on  reserved  points  which  may 
be  m  de  and  sustained  before  any  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  said  District  court,  shall  be  reserved  by  the  said 
judges,  and  heard  and  decided  by  the  three  judges  of 
the  said  court  or  any  two  of  them  sitting  together  for 
that  puipose. 

Sect.  9.  Each  of  the  judges  of  the  court  hereby  esta- 
blished shall  have  power  to  take  and  receive  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  proof  of  all  deeds,  conveyances,mort- 
gages,  or  other  instruments  of  writing,  touching  or  con 
cerning  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heridilaments,  situate, 
lying  and  being  in  any  part  of  this  state,  and  also  pow- 
er to  take  and  receive  the  separate  examination  of  any 
feme  covert,  touching  or  concerning  her  right  of  dow- 
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er  or  the  conveyance  of  her  estates,  as  fully  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  any  president  of  any 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  within  this  commonwealth  may 
or  can  do. 

Sect.  10.  The  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia shall  provide  proper  and  suitable  apartments, 
in  which  the  trials  and  business  in  the  said  District 
court  shall  be  had  and  conducted  as  provided  by  this 
act. 

Sect.  11.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the 
act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  District  court  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," passed  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1832,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force. 

Sect.  12.  The  judges  of  the  court  established  by  this 
act  shall  receive  a  yearly  compensation  of  ^2000,  to 
commence  from  the  30th  of  March,  1835,payable  quar- 
terly, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  tlie 
term  of  10  years  from  the  30th  day  of  March,  1835, 
and  no  longer. 

Sect.  14.  All  process  issued  on  or  before  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1835,  from  the  present  District  Court, 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  made  re- 
turnable after  the  30th  day  of  March,  1835,  shall  have 
the  same  efFect  in  law,  as  if  there  had  been  no  limita- 
tion to  the  present  court. 

Appointments  by  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  has  made  the  following  appointments: 
— Hon.  Edward  King,  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  to  be  President  Judge  of  the  District 
Court;  Thomas  M.  Petit,  Esq.  is  re-appointed  as  one  of 
the  Judges,  and  George  M-  Stroud,  Ksq.  is  appointed 
as  the  third  Judge  of  the  District  Court. 

There  is  consequently  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — U.  S.  Gaz. 


COUNCIL  DOCUMENTS. 

The  following'  report,  from  the  Special  Committee 
on  Public  Clocks,  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 
Councils. 

To  the  Seled  and  Common  Councils. 

The  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Public  Clocks,  &c., 
request  leave  to  submit  a  Second  Report,   ' 

Which  has  been  caused  by  a  reference  to  this  Com- 
mittee, at  the  last  meeting,  of  a  communication  from 
.the '« American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  Knowledge,"  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation from  five  of  the  Watch  makers,  who  com- 
pose the  "  observatory  committee,"  that  the  subject  of 
"a  City  Observatory,"  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  said  Society,  as  the  best  means  of  attaining  this 
important  promotive  of  Science— These  communica- 
tions have  placed  the  subjects  referred  to  your  commit- 
tee, m  a  new  light.  It  appears,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1832—33,  the  Society  had  under  consideration  the 
project  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  but  unwilling 
to  interfere  with  the  action  had  by  Councils,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Watch  makers,  it  was  laid  aside.  Finding 
that  nothing  was  done,  towards  the  completion  of  the 
plan  referred  to  the  "Observatory  Committee,"  the 
subject  was  again  resumed,  and  whilst  under  consider- 
ation, the  first  report  of  the  present  committee  was 
made  to  Councils;  and  with  a  view  to  render  the  Ob- 
servatory more  adapted  to  the  object  of  regulating 
Public  Clocks,  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  direct  in- 
terest, as  well  as  the  nicer  operations  required  for  rat- 
ing Chronometers,  so  important  to  our  Merchants  and 
Navigators,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  aid  of  care- 


ful astronomical  observations,  your  committee  are  in- 
duced to  the  conclusion,  that  an  Observatory  would  be 
rendered  more  valuable,  by  uniting  with  the  Society, 
in  the  appropriation  of  their  Funds,  with  those  of  the 
city,  to  ihis  object, — The  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  location  in  Washington  Square,  would  be  ap- 
propriately changed  to  Rittenhouse  Square,  as  being 
further  removed  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city;  and  possessing  the  attractive  connection 
between  the  name  of  that  Square,  and  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Astronomer. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  any  appropriation  the 
city  would  pr  ibably  sanction,  even  united  with  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  is  to  compete  with  the  principal 
European  Observatories;  but,  we  have  in  this  country, 
a  long  arrear  to  bring  up  before  we  can  reach  the  time' 
in  which  such  institutions  are  ranged— an  establish- 
ment admitting  of  extension,  would  doubtless  be  ex- 
tended in  years  to  come,  by  donations  and  legacies;  it 
would  excite  the  pride  of  our  citizens  to  add  to 
its  facilities;  it  would  stimulate  our  sister  cities  to  exer- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  General  Government;  it  would 
serve  to  countenance  and  promote  a  useful  and  improv- 
ing branch  of  science;  and  to  raise  higher,  the  already 
acquired  reputation  of  our  city,  as  the  seat  of  science 
— as  far  as  the  mechanic  arts  are  concerned,  it  would 
establish  new  branches  among  us,  and  thus  furnish  new 
outlets  for  skill,  and  a  new  influx  for  money. 

Your  Committee  therefore  request  leave  to  submit 
the  draft  of  "  An  Ordinance  providing  for  Public 
Clocks,  and  a  City  Observatory;"  and  to  offer  the 
following 

Resolution,  That  the  committee  on  Public  Clocks 
&C. — have  permission  to  withdraw  the  draft  of  "a  fur- 
ther Ordinance  providing  for  the  regulation  of  lime 
"keepers." 

RICHARD  PRICE,  Chairman, 
DENNIS  McCREDY, 
ISAAC  ROACH, 
HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS, 
PETER  WRIGHT, 
JOHN  RODMAN  PAUL. 

An  Ordinance  providing  for  public  Clocks  and  a  City 
Observatory . 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  Citizens  of 
Philadelphia  in  Selectand  Common  Council  assembled. 
That  the  "committee  on  pubic  squares,"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  the  "  American  Philosophical 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,"  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorijied  to  erect  on  Rittenhouse 
square  "a  City  Observatory,"  and  to  procure  the 
clock,  transit  and  other  instruments,  so  that  the  said 
Observatory  may  be  fully  complete  in  obtaining  a  stand- 
ard city  time,  and  astronomical  observations.  Provided, 
that  only  one  half  the  expenses  attending  the  same 
shall  be  paid  from  the  City  Treasury,  and  that  the 
remaining  moiety  be  paid  by  the  said  society. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  fui  ther  ordained  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  "American  Philosophical  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,"  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Coun- 
cils, "a  City  Astronomer,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
have  charge  of  the  City  Observatory;  and  who  shall, 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  when  practicable,  make 
such  observations  .is  will  enable  him  to  determine  the 
true  time,  and  transfer  the  same  correctly  to  an  astrono- 
mical clock,  to  be  provided  and  located  by  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  in  a  central  situation,  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  City  Hall,  so  that  watch  makers 
may  be  enabled  to  regulate  their  time  keepers; 
and  his  salary  shall  be  g200  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  Philip  Garret,  Isaiah 
i  Lukens,  Ellis  Clark,  Thomas  Voight,  H.  C.Riggs,  and 
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David  VVeithei-Iy,  watch  makers  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, be  Hnd  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  "  commit- 
tee  on  public  clocks,"  and  are  empowered  to  take  the 
direction  of  all  ducks  th:it  Councils  shall  declare 
public;  and  they  are  her^;by  authoiized  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Councils,  to  appoint  a  suitable  person 
to  take  c'laige  of  and  regulate  all  "  the  public 
clocks,"  and  whose  salary  shall  be  ^200  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly. 

Sec.  4.  Anil  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  "Committee  on  mar- 
kets," is  hereby  authorized  to  make  suitable  accommo- 
datioiis  for  a  public  clock  and  bell,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
market  house  in  High  street  west  of  Broad  s'reet;  and 
that  "  the  Committee  on  pubic  clocks,"  is  authorized 
to  procure,  under  the  direction  of  said  ''Committee  on 
m.irkets,"  the  said  clock  and  bell;  and  also  a  neu.<  chck, 
to  be  located  in  place  of  the  old  one,  now  at  Second  and 
High  streets. 

Sec.  5  And  be  it  further  ordained  an  I  en  icted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  clocks  in  the  follow- 
ing locations  shall  be  hereafter  "  Public  Clocks,"  viz: 

At  the  State  Hou  e. 

At  the  Market  House,  Pine  and  Second  streets. 

At  St.  Augustine  Church,  whenever  the  same  is 
vested  in  the  City  Corporation,  with  an  agreement  that 
no  rent  shall  be  charged  lor  the  use  of  the  cupola,  and 
the  acces?  thereto. 

At  the  Market  House,  High  and  Second  street. 

And  the  one  to  be  placed  at  the  Market  House  in 
High  street  west  of  Broad  street. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  Mayor  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  draw  on  the  City  Treasury  for  the  expens- 
es that  shall  be  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance;  and  that  the  ordinance  enacted  September 
19,  1833,  entitled  "An  ordinance  providing  for  the 
'regulation  of  time  keepers,'"  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 


for  serving  notices  to  Physicians  and  Managers,  and  for 
commissions  on  collections,  gl6  I'i;  i'rlnting  Constitu- 
tion and  Annual  reports,  and  for  their  distribution  $38; 
fur  Medicine-,  Bleeding  and  Leeching,  ^15  63,  and 
for  Nursing  $40— making  altogether  §109  75,  by 
which  it  appears  that  a  balance  of  $11  23  was  due  the 
Treasurer. 

The  subject  of  the  funds,  being  of  vital  importance 
to  the  prosperity,  even  to  the  further  progress  of  this 
Institution,  as  exhibited  by  the  statement  of  the  Trea- 
siu-er,  naturally  suggests  the  n.-cessity  of  greater  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  managers,  contributors,  and 
friends  of  this  charity,  to  extend  the  list  of  annual  sub- 
scribers, which  appears  to  be  tlie  readiest  method  we 
can  now  avail  ourselves  of,  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
'I'reasury.  A  fund  is  always  required  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  medicines,  nursing,  &c.  But  it  is  believed 
that  were  this  .\ssociation  in  circumstances  adequate  to 
the  erection  of  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  as  contemplated  in 
the  revised  Constitulion,  its  usefulness  might  be  great- 
ly extended,  and  its  rank  among  the  best  charitable 
institutions  of  the  present  times  be  soon  fully  esta- 
blished. 

The  foregoing  Report  brought  in  by  a  Committee, 
was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ROBERTS  VAUX, 

Vice  President. 

Attest— 
H.  Waltox,  M.  D.  Secretary. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA LYING  IN  CHARITY. 

Having  in  our  foi'mer  annual  reports,  fully  stated  the 
object  of  this  association,  and  its  importance  in  the  list 
of  Ciiaritable  institutions,  as  well  as  its  title  to  the  be- 
iieftcence  of  a  llbeial  and  enlighted  community,  we  do 
not  purpose  to  remark  much  further  at  present  upon 
these  points. 

The  District  PhyMcians  have  faithfully  attended  to 
their  duties,  in  all  cases  brought  to  their  notice  by  order 
of  the  managers, — and  many  poor  industrious  females 
have  expei'ienced  tiieir  kind  attention,  at  a  time  when 
their  domestic  concerns  would  otherwise  have  been 
sadly  interrupted  by  an  absence  from  home,  or  their 
feelings  of  independence  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
by  a  recurrence  to  that  relief  which  public  bounty  pro- 
vides, but  from  which  the  delicate  female  licretofore 
accustomed  to  comforts  of  her  own,  revolts  at  the  idea 
of  receiving. 

It  is  not  our  business,  or  in  the  least  degree  our  in 
tenlion  to  attribute  to  any  particidar  cause  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  more  or  less  affected  the  community, 
during  the  past  year,  the  effects  of  which  in  many  m- 
ptances  fell  heavily  upon  the  laboring  classes:  the  relief 
extended  to  some  of  these  by  the  "  Lying  in  Charity," 
has  been  well  limed  and  efficient. 

By  information  obtained  from  our  Di-itrict  Physicians, 
it  appears  that  they  have  attended  on  69  cases  during 
the  past  year. 

By  a  statement  of  Edward  Needles,  the  Treasurer, 
dated  on  the  1st  Inst,  it  appears,  that  there  have  been 
received  since  our  last  annual  report,  in  the  eleventh 
month,  1833,  the  sum  of  §29  23— making  together 
with  the  balance  of  ,g69  29,  then  in  the  Treasury,  an 
aggregate  of  5g98  52,  available  funds  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Institution.    There  has  been  expended, 


DEFENCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

At  a  meeting  ot  the  Military  Council  of  the  First 
Brigade  First  Division,  P.  M.  held  at  the  Mlhtary 
Hail,  on  Thursday,  March  5th,  1835,  tlie  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  Congress  of  (he  United 
States  has  adjourned,  sine  die,  witliout  having  made 
any  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  river  Delaware, 
and  particularly,  that  the  appropriation  for  the  repair 
and  armament  of  Fort  .Mifllin,  has  not  become  a  law, 
by  which  neglect,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  left  expos- 
ed to  insult  and  invasion.  Therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Military  Council  of  the  1st  Brigade 
1st  Div  sion,  P.  M.  in  full  Council  a.ssembled.  That  the 
Brigadier  General  comm:uidliig  this  Brigade,  be  and 
he  is  hereby  requested,  to  address  forth  with,  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  upon  the 
exposed  situation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  case  of 
war  between  France  and  the  United  States,— and  that 
he  would  suggest  to  his  Excellency  the  propi'iety  of  his 
sti-ongly  recommending  to  the  Legislature  the  necessity 
of  its  making  an  immediate  and  sufficient  appropria- 
tion for  the  complete  repair  and  armament  of  Fort 
Mifflin. 

Resolved.  That  the  Governor  be  requested  by  the 
Brigadier  General  to  recommend  to  the  Lesiislature, 
that  all  fines  hereafter  to  be  collected  in  the  1st  Divi- 
sion, P.  M.  for  non-performance  of  militia  duty,  shall  be 
expended  in  equipping  the  several  volunteer  regiments 
in  the  said  Division. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceeding  be  published  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  city. 

A.  M.  PREVOST, 
Brigadier  Gen.  and  Pres't.  of  the  Council. 

James  Pagk,        ~)  .^^ 
Col.  J.  S-  RiLF.T,  > 

M..  J.  Pleasonton, 
Geo-  Cadwnlader, 


Secretaries. 
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APPENDIX  \ 

TO  DR.  LIBBER'S  LETTER. 
(See  Register,  page  216.) 
I. 

Extract  of  the  Warden's  Report,  to  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  {in  Pennsylvania, ) 
in  1834.* 

"  In  my  last  annual  report,  I  alluded  to  the  want  of 
common  school  learning,  which  prevailed  so  generally 
among  convicts.  On  a  more  minute  examination  of  this 
subject,!  find  that  of  the  whole  number  received  into  this 
penitentiary,  from  the  opening,  viz:  two  hundred  and 
nineteen,  that  forty-two  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
fifty-nine  could  read,  but  not  write,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  could  read  and  write:  of  the  latter  class, 
one  had  been  educated  at  a  university,  one  had  a  good 
English  education,  and  is  a  tolerable  Latin  and  French 
scholar,  one  understands  English,  Dutch  and  Hebrew; 
besides  these,  there  are  no  more  than  seven  who  have 
had  a  good  education,  and  not  more  than  two  others 
who  coidd  read  and  write  tolerably,  leaving  ninety- 
eight  who  could  read  or  write  indifferently,  many  of 
these  as  well  as  most  of  those  who  could  read  only,  were 
not  able  to  read  a  sentence  without  spelling  many  of 
the  words.  It  is  not  only  in  their  elementary  educa- 
tion that  these  have  been  neglected  in  their  youth,  but 
also  in  another  respect,  namely,  their  ignorance  of 
trades  and  occupations  to  qualify  them  for  useful  citi- 
zens. On  an  investigation  of  this  point,  I  find  that  out 
of  the  whole  number  (219)  only  thirty  were  regularly 
bound  and  served  out  their  apprenticeship,  sixteen  re- 
mained during  their  minority  with  their  parents,  thirty- 
eight  were  apprenticed,  but  left  their  mastei-s  under  va- 
rious pretences,  most  of  them  ran  away,  and  gave  as  a 
reason,  the  severity  with  which  they  were  treated;  the 
want  of  food,  clothing,  &c. ;  two  of  them  declare  'that 
their  masters  first  taught  them  to  steal;  eight  were 
slaves  until  twenty- one  or  twenty-eight  year  of  age, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  never  appren- 
ticed, but  were  either  hired  by  their  friends  or  them- 
selves, and  lived  in  this  unsettled  way  during  their  mi- 
nority. 

"  There  are  among  mankind  some  who  have  been 
liberally  educated,  and  carefully  superintended  during 
their  youth,  who  nevertheless  become  abandoned,  and 
we  see  others,  without  these  advantages,  rise  to  the  first 
stations  in  society,  yet  the  disproportion  is  great.  I 
therefore  believe^"  that  had  the  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen convicts  above' mentioned,  received  a  suitable  ed- 
ucation, both  moral  and  physical, and  been  placed  with 
■good  masters  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  learn 
some  practical  business,  where  they  would  be  taught 
industry,  economy,  and  morality,  instead  of  spending 
their  youth  as  they  have,  that  few  of  them  would  ever 
have  been  inmates  of  a  prison.  All  philanthropists 
agree,  that  the  best  mode  of  preventing  crime,  is  pro- 
perly to  educate  youth." 

*  By  Samuel  R.  Wood,  Esq. 
Vot.  XV.  29* 


n. 


Letter  of  Mr.  Wiltse,  .Bgent  of  Sing-Sing  State  Prison. 

State  Pbison,  "} 
Mount  Pleasant,  Aug.  27,  1834  5 

My  Dear  Sir, — 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  22d  inst.,  I  hand  yott 
enclosed  such  statements  as  I  have  been  able  to  col« 
lect. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  other  countries,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  but  education,  and  early  appli- 
cation to  some  kind  of  business,  would  have  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  decrease  crime.  From  my  long  inti' 
macy  with  criminals,  I  have  found  that  a  large  majority 
of  convictions  may  be  traced  to  the  formation  of  bad  ha- 
bits in  early  life,  from  a  total  neglect  on  the  part  of  their 
parents,  or  guardians,  in  giving  them  educaiion,  and 
confining  their  attention  to  some  regular,  systematic 
business. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Yours, 

ROB.  WILTSE. 

To  Dr.  F.  Lieber. 

N.  B. — You  will  obsei-ve  that  but  50  out  of  842, 
have  received  any  thing  like  an  education, 

R.  W. 

There  are  at  present  842  prisoners. 
170  prisoners  cannot  read  nor  write. 

have  never  been  at  school  of  any  kind, 
know  how  to  read,  but  not  to  write, 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  this  number  very  im- 
perfectly. 

received  a  good  coramon  English  ed- 
ucation, 
went  through  a  college. 
485  have  been  habitual  drunkards;  about  one-third  of 
the  above  number  actually  committed  their  crimes 
when  intoxicated. 

The  other  queries  about  the  apprenticeships  I  cannot 
answer  correctly,  without  going  to  each  man  in  the 
prison;  at  present,  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  it. 

R.  W. 

Addition  from  page  149,  of  A  Consiitution  and  Plan  of 
Education  for  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  Philadel- 
phia, 1834. 

"  As  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  crimi- 
nalist and  moralist,  to  know  how  many  convicts  have 
lost  their  parents  at  an  early  age,  I  begged  Mr.  Wiltse, 
the  agent  of  the  Sing-Sing  Penitentiary,  to  answer  cer- 
tain queries,  which  "he  promptly  did,  with  that  kind- 
ness with  which  he  has  always  afforded  me  information 
respecting  the  state  prison  under  his  superintendence. 
There  are  about  800  convicts  in  Sing-Sing.  Some  few 
of  them  .were  unable  to  say  when  they  had  lost  their 
parents;  of  whom,  therefore,  many  must  be  supposed 
to  have  lost  them  early;  of  the  others, 

48  lost  their  parents  before  they  were  five  years  old. 

72  '  after  they  were  five  years  old,  and 

before  they  were  14  years  old. 

41  '  after  they  v/ere  14  years  old,  and 

—   before  ihey  were  18  years  old. 

161  lost  their  parents  before  they  had  arrived  at  their 
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eighteenth  year.which  makes  one-fifth  of  all  the  prison- 
ers. If  we  add  to  them,  those  who  were  unable  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves,  we  may  say  that  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  convicts  lost  their  parents  before  they 
were  eighteen  years  old.  Of  ihese, probably  the  greater 
part,  say  three-quarters,  therefore  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  number.fell  into  vice  in  consequence  of  their 
forlorn  situation  — of  having  become  orphans  at  an  eaily 
age." 

in. 

Letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Chaplain  of  Auburn  State 
.  ■  Prison. 

"  State  Puison,  '} 

■Auburn,  September  12,  1834.  5 

Dear  Sir, — 

The  agent  and  keeper  has  just  received,  through 
Governor  Marcy,  your  communication,  making  certain 


inquiries  respecting  the  former  character  of  the  convicts 
in  this  prison,  as  it  regards  their  education,  babils,8cc. ; 
and  as  my  sphere  of  duties  has  led  me  to  be  more  fa- 
miliar than  he  is  with  the  subject,  he  requests  me  to 
furnish  the  answer,  which  I  most  cheerfully  do. 

Some  of  the  questions,  however,  I  cannot  answer  at 
all,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  others,  in  precisely  the  form 
in  which  they  are  proposed,  without  interrogating,  sepa- 
rately, six  or  seven  hundred  convicts,  which,  with  my 
limited  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  them,  would 
necessarily  delay  this  reply  for  months. 

I  must  therelore  beg  you  to  accept,  as  the  best  re- 
ply which  1  can  at  present  give  to  your  interrogatories, 
the  following  statements,  (taken  from  minutes  which  I 
have  at  hand)  frum  which  you  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to 
glean  the  ■substance  of  the  information  sought,  on  most 
of  the  points  of  inquiry.  The  statements  which  follow, 
relate  to  the  670  convicts  (twenty-eight  of  whom  are 
females)  in  prison  on  the  first  ult. 


CRIMES. 


Education — Five  Classes 

i> 
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j  Manslaughter. 

Assault  and  Battery 
to  Kill. 

Rape. 

Assault  and  Battery 
to  Rape. 

Perjury. 

Robbery. 

Arson. 

1  Forgery. 
1 

Passing  Counterfeit 
Money. 

Burglary. 

1  Incest. 

1  Sodomy. 

1  Bigamy. 

Grand  Larceny, 

1  Petit  l.areeny,  2d 
1  offence. 

j  Breaking  Jail. 

1  lotal. 

Of  Collegiate  F.ducation 
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3 

Of  Academical  do 
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Of  Common  do 
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Petit  Larceny,  2d 
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1  Murder. 
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Habits — in  respect  to  the  use 
Spirituous  Liquors. 


of 


Excessively  Intemperate 
Moderately  Intemperate 


Intempei'ate 
Temperate  Drinkers 
Total  Abstinents 


Total 


Under  the  influence  of  spiritous  liquors  at  the 

the  time  of  committing  their  crimes  402 
Had  intemper.ate  parents  257 
Lost  or  left  parents  before  21  years  of  age  ."97 
Do          do,          17       do  262 
Do          do           14       do           .  121 
Do          do           10       do  58 
Had  been  in  Sabbath  School  previous  to  con- 
viction 19 
Had  been  habitual  daily  readers  of  the  Bible  25 
Had  committed  the  Decalogue  to  memory  74 
Had  been  strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath  1 1 


Mairled  _  352 

Lost  wives  by  death,  previous  to  conviction 
Left  wives  previous  to  conviction 


Living  with  wives  when  arrested 
Unmarried 

Lost  or  left  wives  previous  to  conviction 


Living  without  wives  when  arrested  435 
Children  of  the  married  convicts  ,  953 
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REMARKS. 

Under  the  head  "  Education,"  my  fifih  class  answers 
to  your  first — "  Do  know  neither  to  write  norto  read." 
It  embraces  not  those  only  who  did  not  know  the  al- 
phabet, but  alf  those  who  could  read  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  they  came  to  prison. 

My  fourth  class  answers,  with  little  variation,  to  your 
second — "  Know  how  to  read,  but  not  to  write." — 
Some  of  them  could  write  very  poorly,  but  few  of  them 
more  than  their  names. 

My  third  class  embr.ices  some  of  your  third,  fourth 
and  fifth — ("Know  to  read  and  write" — "Know  to 
read,  write,  and  cast  accounts" — "  Received  a  good 
common  Englisli  education" — hut  consists  chiefly  of 
your  fourtli.  There  are  a  few  in  it  who  can  he  said  to 
have  "  received  a  good  common  English  education." 

The  other  classes  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
terms  used. 

Regretting,  extremely,  that  I  am  unable  to  answer 
inquiries  more  definitely, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

B.  C.  SMITH, 
Chaplain  of  Auburn  State  Prison. 
Dn.  FitAtrcis  Liebeu. 


IV. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Pilshury,  TVardm  of  Connecticut  State 
Prison.' 

State  PnisoN',  ■) 
Wethersfield,  Sept.  23,  1834.  5 

Dear  Sir —  , 

Yours  of  the  12th  inst.  came  duly  to  hand,  and  is 
cheerfully  replied  to  as  soon  as  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions could  be  obtained.  If  the  following  statements 
should  somewhat  more  than  cover  the  ground  embrac- 
ed in  your  inquiries,  I  doubt  not,  that  your  interest  in 
the  subject,  will  cause  you  to  give  them  a  welcome 
reception. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison  is  180.  No  convict  here  has  ever  receiv- 
ed either  a  college,  or  classical  education;  nor  has  any 
one  of  such  education  ever  been  an  inmate  of  tliis  pri- 
son. The  Chaplain,  who,  from  1827  to  1830,  was  ac 
quainted  with  nearly  1000  convicts,  in  the  Mount  Plea- 
sant State  Prison,  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  and  with  many 
other  convicts  in  the  prisons  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Auburn,  has  never  known  a  liberally  educated  con- 
vict in  prison. 

The  proportion  of  8  in  100  convicts  when  they  came 
to  prison,  could  read,  write  and  cypher. 
The  proportion  of  46  in  100  of  convicts, could  read  and 

write. 

•  32  in  100  <■  could  read  only. 
«                22  in  100       <■       could  neither 

read  nor  write. 

*.     ^  72  in  100       '       never  learnt  any 

trade. 

•  24  in  100       «       began  to  learn. or 

learned  trades 
which  they  did 
not  follow. 

•  4  in  100       '       have  followed  re- 

gular trades. 

The  proportion  of  44  in  100  convicts,  committed 
their  crimes  while  under  excitement,  caused  by  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits. 

There  is  no  convict  here  who,  before  his  conviction, 


could  read  and  write,  and  who  was  of  temperate 
habits,  and  followed  a  regular  trade. 

Of  those  convicts  here,  who  could  read  and  write, 
and  were  temperate,  there  are 
Of  those  who  could  read,  wi  ite,  andfollow- 
ed  a  trade,  there  are 

•  who  are  owners  of  real  estate 
'       whoTire  owners  of  real  estate,  and 

were  temperate 

•  who  were  owners  of  real  estate, 

and  unmarried 
'       who  have  never  been  married 
'       who  were  married,  and  followed 

a  trade 

'       who   were  married,  followed  a 
trade,  and  were  temperate 

•  who  acknowledge  themselves  to 

have  been  habitual  drunkards 
'       not  natives  in  Connecticut 
'       deprived  of  their  parents,  before 

they  were  10  years  old 
'       deprived  of  their  parents,  before 

they  were  15  years  old 
'       those  who  are  colored  are  • 

The  maximum  inclination  to  crime,  appears  to  be  at 
the  Lige  of  25. 

From  1790  to  1834,  there  were  1,113  instances  in 
which  individuals  were  sentenced  to  the  State  prison 
for  the  commission  of  crime.  These  crimes  may  be 
ranged  under  the  three  following  heads  in  these  pro- 
portions, viz: 


2 

in 

100 

4 

in 

100 

6 

in 

100 

2 

in 

100 

0 

64 

in 

100 

4 

in 

100 

0 

75 

in 

100 

40 

in 

100 

32 

in 

100 

15 

in 

100 

25 

in 

100 

Viulence, 
190 


Theft, 
716 


Fraud, 
207 


Upon  an  average,  each  criminal  cost  the  State  for 
his  apprehension  and  conviction,  $75,  and  the  average 
term  of  time  that  each  was  sentenced  to  remain  in 
confinement,  (abating  45  sentences  for  fife)  has  been 
3  years. 

Since  the  prison  has  been  established  in  this  place, 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  number  of  convicts 
has  considerably  increased,  and  hence,  the  French 
commissioners,  and  English  gentlemen  may  have  natu- 
rally inferred,  that  there  must  have  been  an  increase 
of  crime  in  equal  proportion.  But  the  truth  of  this 
matter  seems  to  lie  here.  As  soon  as  the  new  prison 
was  built,  the  criminal  code  was  revised,  and  altera- 
tions made  so  as  to  punish  a  larger  number  of  offences, 
with  confinement  in  the  State  Prison.  Besides,  because 
the  discipline  of  the  prison  was  thought  to  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  reform  those,  who  came  under  its  influ- 
ence, and  as  such  economy  was  used,  as  to  make  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  more  than  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  whole  establishment,  the  courts  in  the  diflferent 
counties,  were  more  than  ever  inclined  to  sentence  in- 
dividuals to  the  Slate  prison  for  the  same  offences.— 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  very  manifest  de- 
crease in  tills  State  in  the  instances  both  of  crime 
and  convictions.  Ever  sincej  last  January,  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  at  least  20  in  the  number  of 
convicts. 

Viewing  with  high  satisfaction  the  deep  interest 
which  you  evince  in  that  department,  where  my  labors 
have  for  many  years  centred,  j 

I  am  Sir, 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  regard,  yours,  Scci 

A.  PILSBURY, 
Warden  of  Connecticut  State  Prison, 
pr.  G.  Barrett. 


To 


Dr.  F.  Lieber,  > 
Philad.  3 


*  In  the  Slate  blacks  are  to  the  whites  as  3  to  lOO. 
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EDUCATION  AND  GRIME. 


[April 


OBSERVATIONS  BY  DR.  JULIUS. 

Having  had  tlie  pi-ivileg-e,  during'  my  slay  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  to  assist  at  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  where  the  preceding  Letter  of  Dr.  Leiber  on 
the  Relation  between  Education  and  Crime,  was  read, 
1  was  requested  to  state  what  I  thought  to  be  the  result 
of  the  school  system  of  Prussia  in  reference  to  this  inter- 
esting question.  I  shall  refer,  therefore,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  the  few  conclusions  I  have  thdught  myself 
competent  to  deduce  from  an  uninterrupted  observa- 
tion of  the  number  of  crime?,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of 
education  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, during  ten  years,  without  claiming  for  what  I  have 
to  say  a  greater  authority  than  tlie  observations  of  a 
single  individual,  spending  the  largest  part  of  his  lime 
in  an  inland  continental  capital,  may  entitle  him. 

The  well  known — and,  since  Mr.  Cousin  pubhshed 
his  interesting  Report— far-famed  Prussian  system  of 
National  Education,  went  properly  into  practice  in  the 
year  1819,  and  has  three  fundamental  principles  and 
supporting  pillars. 

First,  the  erection  of  seminaries  or  schools  for  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  schools,  of  which  Prussia,  with  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  has  now 
forty-three,  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  denomina- 
tions, furnishing  annually  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
teachers,  well  informed  and  trained  during  three  years, 
for  their  future  avocation. 

-  Secondly,  the  legal  obligation  of  parents,  guardians, 
&c.  to  send  children  under  their  care,  if  they  are  not 
instructed  by  qualified  teachers*  at  home,  or  inauthori- 
xed  private  schools,  to  the  public  schools,  from  the 
first  day  of  their  seventh  to  the  last  day  of  their  four- 
teenth year. 

Thirdly,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  on  a 
religious  and  moral  basis,  so  tliat  ihe  first  or  the  two 
first  hours  of  each  day  »re  devoted  entirely  to  a  regular 
course  of  religious  instruction,  teaching,  besides  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  (for  the  Catholics,  histories 
lakenfrom  the  Bible,)  all  the  duties  of  man  towards 
his  Creator,  the  constituted  authorities,  and  his  fellow 
creatures,  as  they  are  inculcated  by  the  gospel. 

These  general  regulations  on  education  have  been 
gradually  augmented  and  strengthened  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  particular  care  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  In  this  way, 
since  the  year  1820,  twenty-eight  institutions  for  juve- 
nile delinquents,  or  neglected  children,  none  of  them 
larger  than  for  sixty  boys  or  girls,  have  been  establish- 
ed and  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  especial  protection  of 
the  above-mentioned  minister.  Since  1828,  the  board 
of  the  same  minister  has  collected  from  all  the  tribunals 
and  courts  of  law  in  the  kingdom,  regular  returns  of  all 
the  indictments  brought  before  them,  against  boys  or 
girls,  not  older  than  seventeen  years.  The  numbers 
furnished  by  these  official  returns,  and  the  proportion 
of  this  kind  of  indictments  In  each  year,  to  the  general 
population  of  the  monarchy,  are  the  following: 

1828       1829       1830  1831 

Juvenile  Indictments. 

Until  1 1  years  accom- 
plished. 81         74         72  94 

From  11  to  17  years,    671        517        544  638 

Whole    number  of 

committed  children  752        591         616  732 

Uninstructed  children     80  54  60  56 

•  The  legal  qualification  of  a  teacher  consists  In  his 
having  passed  different  examinations,  the  last  by  the 
Consistery  eourt  of  the  proTince  where  he  intends  to 
settle. 
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Children  not  yet  hav- 
ing taken  the  com- 
munitin*  469  410 

Proportion    of  the 

whole  population  1:16924  1:21524  1.21167  1:17460 

The  first  fact  resulting  from  this  table  is,  that  under 
the  Prussian  School  system,  a  simultaneous  increase  of 
the  population  of  three  per  cent,  (from  12,700,000  to 
13,000,000)  and  a  decrease  of  indictments  against  chil- 
dren, of  three  per  cent  has  taken  place.  This  cheering 
fact,  connected  with  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  indictments  against  children  below  eleven  years, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings*  of  the  system  only  dur- 
ing four  years,  have  increased,  (from  81  to  94)  when  a 
large  decrease  of  the  indictments  against  children  of 
more  than  eleven  years,  (from  671  to  638)  took  place, 
which  were  able  to  reap  Ihe  full  benefit  of  a  religious 
and  moral  education,  seems  to  prove  undeniably 
that  the  effects  of  t!ie  system  have  been  good  and  bene- 
ficial. 

Another  remarkable  fact  resulting  from  these 
Prussian  returns,  is,  that  the  smallest  number  of 
juvenile  delinquencies  occurred  it\  the  least  instructed 
entirely  agricultural  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Posen, 
(the  first  protestant,  the  last  Catholic)  and  the  largest 
numbers  in  the  best  Instructed  but  also  most  industri- 
ous and  manufacturing  provinces,  those  of  Saxony  and 
the  Rhenish  countries,  whose  commercial  and  manufiic- 
turing  districts  surpass  even  the  capital  in  this  kind  of 
transgressions. 

Trying  to  elucidate  the  circumstance  just  mentioned, 
I  must  state  that  the  crimes  for  which  the  children  were 
committed  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  their 
number  was  small,  have  been  generally  of  a  more  he- 
nious  character  (arson,  &c.)  than  in  the  provinces  with 
more  indictments,  but  principally  for  fraud  or  larceny. 
Similar  observations  relating  to  the  whole  number  of 
criminals,  and  to  the  kind  of  crime,  can  be  made  in  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  which  contains  very  heterogeneous 
and  widely  different  masses  of  population. 

The  order  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
every  kind  of  indictments  to  the  population,  has  In- 
creased during  the  five  years  of  1824,  1825,  1826,  1827, 
and  1828,  was  in  seven  jirovinces  of  Austria,  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Provinces.     Population,      Indictments  to  inhabitants. 
Moravia  and 

Silesia,       German  and  Sclavonian,  1  to  1707 

Austria  Pro- 
per, German,  1  to  1676 

Bohemia,       Sclavonian  and  German,  1  to  1428 

Galicia,         Polish,  1  to  1382 

Interior  Aus- 
tria, German,  Sclavonian  &;  Italian,    1  to  609 

Tyrol  and  Vo- 

rarlberg,    German  and  Italian,  1  to  322' 

Dalmatia,       Sclavonian,  1  to  133 

The  decreasing  proportion  of  children  visiting  the 

schools,  among  one  thousand  able  to  attend,  was  in 

Ihe  same  provii)ces  in  the  years  1824,  1825,  and  1828, 

the  following: — 

Provinces.  From  1000  Children  went  to  School. 

Austria  Proper,  948 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  945 

Moravia  ai>d  Silesia  919 

Bohemia,  906 

Dalmatia,  649 

Interior  Austria,  443 

Galicia  115 

*  In  Germany,  the  first  communion,  called  the  confir- 
malion,  as  well  among  the  Protestants  as  with  the  Ca- 
tholics, Is  held  as  necessary  for  every  adult  person  as 
baptism,  to  allow  him  to  join  in  any  act  celebrated  by 
the  Church,  as  marriage,  taking  the  Lor.d's  Supper, 

84C. 
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In  comparing  these  two  tables,  I  find  the  increase  of 
crime  with  a  decrease  of  education  nearly  agreeingin  Aus- 
tria Proper,  in  Moravia, Silesia,  Bohemia,  ni  Interior  Aus- 
tria, and  even  in  Dalmatia,  where  the  numbers  are  too 
small  to  furnish  a  fair  and  accnrate  judgment.  But  on 
the  reverse,  tlie  Tyrolese,  one  of  tlie  noblest  and 
bravest  races  of  the  world,  sending  nineteen-twentieths 
of  their  children  to  school,  give  more  occupation  to 
Austrian  judges,  than  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
empire,  except  Dalmatia — the  common  asylum  of  fugi- 
tives from  lawless  Turkey,  and  Galicia,  whose  Polish 
inhabitants,  shunning,  like  their  brethren  in  Prussia, 
popular  instruction,  send  only  the  ninth  part  of  their 
children  to  school,  and  furnish  at  the  same  time 
by  far  less  criminals  than  Interior  Austria,  Tyrol  or 
Dalmatia,  * 

In  relating  these  facts,  vi'hich  are  probably  much  less 
contradictory  tlian  we  might  judge  at  first  glance,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  after  having  stated  my  belief,  that 
besides  the  influence  of  instruction  there  are  many 
more  elements  which  contiibute  to  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  crime,  (one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
pursuit  in  life)  that  more  than  any  thing  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  manner  of  elementary  instruction,  whether  it 
be  a  mere  mechanical  one  in  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  some  geographical  and  historical  knowledge, 
confining' the  highest  information  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  committing  biblical  verses  to  memo- 
ry, or  whether  it  is  one  resting  on  a  religious  and  moral 
foundation,  where  all  other  knowledge  imparted  to  the 
child,  finds  its  test  and  its  confirmation. 

This  opinion,  though  it  diminishes  in  value  the  test 
of  the  information  of  convicts,  which  ought  to  be  com- 
pared with  what  we  have  not,  an  accurate  knowledge 
how  many  of  the  present  adult  population  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  have  been  instructed  or  educated  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  maintained  and  even  promulgated, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  candid  and  benevolent 
statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

In  this  country,  we  find  Governor  Wolcott  saying  as 
early  as  in  1826,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts:  "  As  high  mental  attainments  afford  no 
adequate  security  against  moral  debasement,  it  appears 
to  be  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should  unite  with 
our  neighbors,  and  with  all  virtuous  men  of  the  present 
age,  in  maintaining  our  share  in  the  great  conflict  which 
is  prosecuting,  of  virtue  against  vice."f 

Even  eight  years  earlier,  John  Folk,  the  same  who 
founded  in  1813,  the  first  House  of  Reform  for  juvenile 
ofTenders,  said  in  a  petition  to  the  Chambers  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar:  "  Of  what  use  or  advantage 
to  the  commonwealth  a-e  rogues  that  know  how  to 
read,  to  write  or  to  cyplier?  They  are  only  the  more 
dangerous.  The  acquirements  mechanically  imparted 
to  such  men,  can  serve  only  as  so  many  master  keys 
put  into  their  hands  to  break  into  the  sanctuary  of 
humanity." 

To  close  these  remarks  by  a  similar  statement  from 
Great  Britain,  the  connecting  link  between  the  expe- 
rience of  the  eastern  and  of  the  western  continent,  I 
subjoin  the  following  passage  of  an  eminent  medical 
writer: 

"There  is  no  one  characteristic  of  the  present  age 


•  The  great  aiTiount  of  crime  in  Tyrol,  may  be, 
perhaps,  accounted  for,  by  the  character  of  the  Tyro- 
lese, who,  like  most  mountaineers,  prefer,  in  their 
spirit  of  independence,  to  revenge  a  wrong,  rather 
than  to  go  to  law,  and  by  the  circinnstance  that  a  very 
great  number  of  the  male  popidation  of  Tyrol  annually 
travel  into  foreign  countries  as  pedlars,  with  goods 
manufactured  at  home — Liebeh. 

■J-  First  Report  of  the  Managers  oFthe  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline.  Boston,  Second 
Edition,  page  83, 


more  remarkable  than  its  inclination  to  undervalue  all 
moral  education.  The  wonders  which  have  been 
effected  by  the  mechanical  inventions  of  Watt,  Ark- 
wright,  (Fulton,)  &c.  seem  almost  to  have  overturned 
the  coiTimon  sense  of  the  times,  and  every  power  is 
stretched  to  -its  utmost,  to  render  the  rising  generation 
not  a  moral  but  a  mechanical  race.  This  is  ceitainly 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  ought  to  take  place,  inas- 
much as  the  happiness  of  men  depends  far  more  upon 
the  proper  control  of  their  internal  feelings,  than  their 
external  circumstances;  far  more  upon  a  mind  'void  of 
offence'  tlian  upon  the  highest  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. Neither  can  there  be  a  greater  mistake  tlian 
the  supposition,  that  knowlege  is  always  in  itself  bene- 
ficial. It  is  indeed  a  tremendous  engine  of  good  or 
evil.  With  him  whose  mind  is  directed  aright,  it  is  an 
instrument  of  advantage  to  himself  and  to  the  world; 
but  with  him  whose  moral  feelings  are  not  decidedly 
virtuous,  it  is  but  an  additional  and  terrible  weapon 
of  ill."* 

N.  H.  JULIUS. 
Philadelphia,  20th  January,  1835. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
OLEAN  AND  BUFFALO- 

Having  had  some  curiosity  to  know  .it  what  time  the 
navigation  of  the  Allegheny  river  from  Olean  to  Pittsburg 
usually  comiTiences  in  the  spring,  we  yesterday  called 
on  Mr.  Joseph  Welsh,  who  keeps  the  tavern  at  which 
many  persons  from  that  country  stop,  to  get  informa- 
tion on  that  point.  In  reply  to  our  question,  he  furn- 
islied  us  the  following  statement,  taken  from  his  books. 
The  first  arrival  from  Olean  was,  in 

1831,  on  tlie  30th  of  March: 

1832  "    15th  " 

1833  "    31st  «' 

1834  "    20th  " 

We  believe  that  the  harbor  at  Buffalo  is  not  usually 
open  before  about  the  first  of  May,  or  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  24th  of  April.  So  that  New  York 
would  have  an  outlet  to  the  Ohio.by  the  way  of  Olean, 
at  least  one  month  earlier  than  by  Buffalo.  In  that  time 
a  sieam  boat  could  run  from  Olean  to  St.  Louis,  dis- 
charge and  receive  cargo  there,  and  return  to  Olean. 

The  dates  above  mentioned  are  the  times  when  rafts 
arrived  at  Pittsburg  from  Olean,  so  that  they  must 
have  left  the  latter  place  five  or  six  days  earlier — 
This  statement  of  facts  exhibits  the  importance  of  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  and  the  Erie  rail  road  in  a 
strong  light. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  we  noticed  that 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  have  rejected  the  bill  in 
relation  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road. 

The  neglect  to  make  this  road  will  deprive  the  city 
of  New  York  of  some  of  the  advantages  which  she 
might  enjoy  by  the  navigation  of  the  Allegheny  from 
Olean. 

The  New  York  Canal,  not  usually  being  open  before, 
the  15th  of  April,  that  is,  about  three  weeks  later  than 
the  average  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Allegheny  river 
from  Olean.  The  Rail  Road,  being  available  earlier, 
would  be  adopted  to  deliver  merchandize  at  Olean,  un- 
til the  Canal  would  be  opened. 

But,  even  throwing  out  of  view  the  Rail  Road,  if  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  Canal  was  completed,  it  would 
be  navigable  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Lake  at 
Buffalo. 


*  London  Medical  Repository. — New  Series.  Vol. 
iii.  p.  337. 
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CANALS  AND  RAIL  KOADS  COMPARED. 

Several  articles  have  heretorore  appe.ired  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  Register,  tending  to  exhibit  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  modes  of  improvement,  by  canals 
and  roads.  Information  on  this  subject  has  been  deem- 
ed of  importance,  and  we  have  believed  it  one  in  which 
our  citizens  are  deeply  interested.  A  report  has  latelv 
been  sent  to  us  from  the  State  of  New  York,  made  by 
the  Canal  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of  that  State 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1835,  accompanied  by  the  opin- 
ions of  '  three  civil  engineers,  of  experience  in  the 
construction  of  Canals  and  rail  roads,"  which  we  now 
commence  to  lay  before  our  readers- 

REPORT 

Of  the  Canal  Commissioners  on  a  resolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  23d  February/,  relative  to  the  cost  of  canals 
and  rail  roads. 

The  Canal  Commissioners,  in  obedience  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  under  date  of  the  23d  ultimo, 
requesting  them  to  report  "  at  as  early  a  day  as  conve- 
niently may  be,  a  statement  showing  the  average  rela- 
tive cost  per  mile  of  canals  and  rail  roads,  the  average 
relative  expense  annually  of  repairs  and  superintend- 
ence, and  the  average  relative  charges  per  ton,  or 
other  given  quantity  for  transportation;  and  also, 
whether  in  their  opinion,  any,  and  what  articles  of  pro- 
duce, merchandise,  or  manufacture,  can  or  can  not, 
having  a  due  regard  to  the  saving  of  time,  as  well  :.s 
other  circumstances,  be  more  advantageously  conveyed 
on  rail  roads  than  by  canals,  with  the  reasons  for  their 
opinion,  and  such  observations  on  the  general  subject 
of  this  resolution,  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  to 
guide  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  reference  thereto," 
respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  subject  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners,  is  interesting  in  its  character,  and  of 
some  puble  importance.    The  comparative  cost  of  con-  | 
structing  rail  mad  and  canals,  the  comparative  cost  of 
transportation,  and  the  comparative  expense  of  super-  j 
intendence  and  repairs,  are  subjects  which  have  occu-  j 
pied  a  large  share  of  public  attention;  and  respecting 
which,  many  speculative  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
At  one  period,  the  public  were  assured  with  some 
degree  of  apparent  confidence,  that  rail  roads  would 
supersede  canals;  and  it  will  no  doubt,  be  recollected 
by  many,  that  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  probability 
of  converting  the  Erie  canal  into  a  rail  road. 

Experience  has  gradually  developed  the  relative 
utility  of  canals  and  rail  roads  for  the  transportation  of 
property.  We  think  the  period  is  not  distant,  if  it  has 
not  already  arrived,  when  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
canal  over  a  rail  road,  as  a  means  of  conveying  property 
will  be  indisputably  demonstrated. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
that  the  expense  of  transportation  on  rail  l  oads,  is  very 
materially  greater  than  on  canals.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  other  important  considerations  in  favor  of 
canals. 

A  canal  may  be  compared  to  a  common  highway, 
upon  which  every  man  can  be  the  carrier  ot  his  own 
property,  and  therefore  creates  the  most  active  compe- 
tition, which  serves  to  reduce  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  lowest  rates.  The  farmer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  manufacturer  can  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  carrying  their  property  to  market,  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  best  comport  with  their  interest. 

Much  of  the  property  which  passes  on  the  canals  is 
earned  by  transportation  companies;  but  the  largest 
portion  k  carried  by  individuals  and  small  associations. 


The  individual  who  becomes  the  carrier  of  his  own  pro- 
perty, has  the  advantage  of  paying  nearly  one  half  of 
the  expense  of  transportation,  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  business;  and  the  cash  disbursement's  often  do  not; 
much  exceed  the  payment  of  tolls.  To  the  farmer, 
the  profits  on  return  freight  in  many  instances  gives 
a  full  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  taking  his  cargo  to 
market. 

On  rail  roads  the  proprietors  must  necessarily  be  the 
carriers;  and  this  is  the  general  practice. 

It  appears  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  permit  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
rail  roads.  On  this  subject  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
that  State,  in  their  last  annual  report,  remark  as  fol- 
lows: "Before  quitting  the  subject  of  rail  ways  the 
Canal  Commissioners  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  season  has  convinced  them  that 
these  roads,  either  as  it  regards  revenue,  facilities  to 
trade  or  gener.al  accommo  aiion,  will  not  answer  pub- 
lic expectation,  if  thrown  open  like  public  highways, 
to  be  used  indiscriminately.  Every  person  who  has 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  transportation  upon  them 
since  they  were  opened,  must  be  convinced  that  an  un- 
restrained and  indiscriminate  application  of  motive 
power  is  attended  with  danger,  delays  and  interrup- 
tions. Safety,  regularity  and  punctuality  must  first  be 
secured,  before  those  important  links  in  our  great  chain 
of  improvements  can  fully  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  the  board  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  this  desideratum  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  Commonwealth  furnishing  all  the  motive  power, 
and  directing  its  application." 

There  is  some  difHculty  in  furnishing  an  accurate 
comparative  statement  of  the  coht  of  constructingcanals 
and  rail  roads.  The  character  of  the  country  in  which 
a  canal,  or  rail  road  is  situated,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  construcled,  have  an  important  influ- 
ence in  determining  their  cost;  and  unless  the  prominent 
circumstances  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  question 
are  understood,  it  would  "be  diffic  ult  to  do  more,  than 
furnish  an  approximate  estimate. 

To  furnish  a  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  several 
canals,  and  rail  roads,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  pro- 
minent features  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  cost,  is  the  best  evidence  which  can  now  be  furnish- 
ed, in  answer  to  that  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

The  relative  annual  expense  of  superintendence  and 
repairs,  is  not  the  subject  of  estimate  on  any  fixed  data; 
but  must  rest  on  experience.  This  expense  would 
depend  on  circumstances  which  are  hardly  similar  in 
any  two  cases.  The  character  of  the  countiy,  the  per- 
nnanency  wh'ch  is  given  to  the  work  in  its  first  construc- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  business,  governs  this  question 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  com - 
pleted  in  1825.  Every  part' of  it  has  been  in  use  10 
years,  and  some  parts  of  it  15  years.  In  this  period 
many  of  the  structures  of  wood  have  been  twice  renew- 
ed, and  all  of  them  once.  Several  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  such  as  the  widening  of  aque- 
ducts, &c.,  and  the  banks  on  much  the  largest  portion 

of  the  line,  have  been  faced  with  stone  and  timber.  

The  great  facilities  which  are  furnished  to  accommo- 
date the  large  trade  which  is  done  upon  it,  by  remov- 
ing bars  and  deposites  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
guarding  against  breaches,  their  prompt  reparation 
when  they  occur,  gravelling  the  towing  path,  attend- 
ance at  the  locks,  &c.  &c.  exceed  the  expenses  which 
ordinarily  occur  on  canals,  and  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  necessciry  where  a  limited  amount  of  business 
is  done. 

A  statement  of  the  average  annual  expenses  for  su- 
perintendence and  repairs,  from  1828  to  1835,  will  fur- 
nish the  most  accurate  information  which  can  be  given 
in  regard  to  this  expense. 

The  annual  expense  of  repairing  rail  roads  has  not  yet 
been  developed  by  experience. 
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The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail  road  was  com- 
dieted  in  1830.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  in 
ISTl-  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rail  road,  in  1829. 
These  companies  liave  severally  given  a  particular 
sf.tement  of  the  actual  annual  cost  for  superintendence 
•,nd  repairs.  But  this  expense  will  fall  short  of  a  true 
avera-e  after  the  lapse  of  time  within  which  the  wood 
work^of  these  roads  must  be  renewed. 

The  proprietors  of  these  roads  have  furnished  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  in- 
denendentol  tollsor  profit  to  the  company;  compared 
with  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Erie  canal. 
Will  furnish  the  best  data  which  can  now  be  given,  o 
the  relative  expense  of  transportation  on  canals  and 

'^The^Commissioners  have  not  had  it  in  their  power, 
since  the  receipt  of  the  resolution,  to  which  they  are 
now  replying,  to  investigate  this  subject  with  that  care 
and  attention  which  its  importance  demanded.  One  ot 
the  actini?  Commissioners  is  absent,  on  account  ot 
severe  indisposition  in  his  family,  and  another  has  been 
in  feeble  health.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
with  a  view  of  giving  the  subject  a  speedy  and  careful 
examination,  they  called  to  their  aid  John  B,  Jervis, 
S"s  HutchinLn  and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Esqs 
civil  engineers,  of  experience  in  the  construction  ot 
canals  and  rail  mads.  Their  report,  accompanied  by 
several  interesting  tables,  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  Commission.-rs  have  examined  this  report,  and 
beheve  the  general  results  to  be  correctly  stated.— 
This  report  contains  all  the  information  which  can  novv 
be  given  in  answer  to  the  several  inquiries  submitted 
to  their  consideration. 

WM.  C.  BOUCK, 
MICHAEL  flOFFMAN. 

March  17  th,  1835. 

REPORT 

Of  John  B.  Jcrvis,  Holmes  Hutchinson  and  Frederick 
^  C.  Mills. 

To  the  Ronoriihle  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York. 

Gentlemen — 

We  h  ive  examined  the  question  you  submitted  to 
o,ir  consi.leration,  in  relation  to  the  relative  cost  o 
construction  and  repairs  of  canals  and  rail  roads,  and 
also  the  relative  expense  of  transportation,  and  present 
in  the  following  report,  the  facts  and  views  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
compels  us  to  regret,  that  more  time  could  not  consis- 
tently have  been  taken,  to  obtain  farther  facts,  and  al- 
lowed us  to  carry  the  investigation  into  greater  detad. 
We  have  felt  compelled  in  a  great  degree,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  prominent  features,  in  the 
two  methods  of  facilitating  internal  communication.  We 
believe,  however,  the  facts  presented,  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  bearings  of  those  facts,  will  be  found  useful, 
in  leading  to  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration. 


RAIL  ROADS. 

The  utility  of  rail  roads  is  materially,  and  in  some 
respects,  peculiarly  affected  by  the  ascent  and  descent 
that  is  overcome,  and  (he  relative  amount  of  trade 
requiring  transport  in  opposite  directions.  For  instance, 
a  rail  road  requiring  transport  only  in  one  direction, 
would  be  most  favorable  with  such  a  declivity  in  the 
direction  of  the  fi  eight,  as  would  require  the  same  pow- 
er to  move  the  loaded  wagons,  as  would  be  necessary 
to  return  with  the  empty  ones:  and  this  declivity 
would  decrease  in  cases  requiring  transport  in  both 
directions,  and  become  level  when   the  freight  was 

^Tn\'his  country,  it  rarely  occurs  that  freight  is- equal 


in  both  directions;  more  frequently  it  is  2,  3  and  4  to  L 
To  obtain  the  most  favorable  graduation  to  the  trade 
to  be  accommodated,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  imiforrri, 
or  nearly  so;  which  the  route  would  not  often  admit 
without  too  great  expense,  and  in  some  cases  would  be 
impracticable.  On  important  lines  for  general  trade 
that  have  any  considerable  extent,  there  will  from  the 
character  of  the  country,  often  require  a  level,  and 
sometimes  a  small  ascent  in  the  dire<  tion  of  the  great- 
est trade;  and  it  would  be  a  a  favorable  compromise  to 
exchange  all  acclivities  and  declivities  for  a  level  road. 
Though  there  would  be  exceptions,  still  it  is  believed 
a  level  road  would  afford  a  fair  standard,  in  determining 
the  general  question  of  utility. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  sever- 
al rail  roads,  and  in  some  cases  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  authentic  information 
of  a  practical  character  is  not  in  our  possession.  The 
authorities  as  well  as  the  facts,  are  stated  to  show  the 
weight  which  they  are  entitled  to.  In  some  important 
cases  tliey  are  authentic;  and  these  will  be  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  our  conclusions. 

Baltimore  ^^<^  Ohio  Sail  Road. 
From  Baltimore  to  Point  of  Rocks,  67^  miles,  by  re- 
port of  chief  engineer,  (October,  1832,)  this  section 
was  stated  to  be  nearly  complete,  and  the  cost  $29,193 
per  mile.  In  a  document  of  second  session  22d  con- 
gress, No.  93,  it  is  asserted  this  road  had  then  cost 
nearly  $34,000  per  mile:  We  have  examined  the 
subsequent  reports  of  the  directors  and  their  officers, 
a. id  find  nothing  to  change  the  statement  of  ^29,193 

'^^Tlie  grading  of  this  road  is  done  In  a  substantial  and 
durable  manner;  over  f  of  the  superstructure  is  timber 
sills  and  rails,  capped  with  an  iron  plate:  i  (or  26-100) 
is  stone  rails  capped  with  iron  plates,  and  1-17  is  lim- 
ber rails  on  light  stone  blocks. 

The  cost  ot  transportation  for  the  year  ending  alst 
September,  1834,  as  per  report  of  superintendent  of 
transportation,  was  for  motive  power  and  all  other 
charges,  (excluding  repairs  of  road,)  except  interest 
and  fund  for  renewal  of  wagons,  $62,348  57 

Superintendent  of    machinery  reports 

1,000  wagons  on  the  road;  their  cost  is 

not  given.    They  probably  cost  from 

$150  to  $200  each;  if  on  steel  springs, 

the  latter,  otherwise  the  former;  they 

may  be  estimated  at  $150  each,  which 

for  1,000,  is $150,000:  interest  on  their 

cost,  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  renewal, 

is  behevcd  should  be  at  25  per  cent, 

which  is,  ^     37,500  00 

Total  cost  of  transportation,  exclusive  of 

tolls  or  profit,  for  56,  120  tons,  is  99,848  57 

The  average  charge  of  the  Company,  per 

said  report,  is  within  a  small  fraction 

44  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  produces  the       .  -  , 

sum  of,  .  V  '  io. 

The  ratio  of  receipts  to  expenditures  is  1  to  0.«5, 
and  4.66  X  0.85  =  3.96  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  as 
the  expenses. 

The  expenses  the  previous  year  are  stated  by 
same  report  to  have  been  higher:  but  as  we  have  not 
the  detailed  statement,  we  cannot  give  the  exact  dif- 
ference. 

The  rail  road  has  ascents,  descents,  and  curves, 
which  aflfect  the  economy  of  transportation. 

In  regard  to  curves,  this  road  may  be  considered  as 
having  more  than  is  usual  on  rail  roads,  designed  main- 
ly for  general  trade. 

All  fines  of  rail  road,  of  any  considerable  extent,  will 
be  curved  more  or  less,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  country  through  which  they  are  constructed.  It 
is  the  fMist  object"  to  have  it  straight,  and  next,  the 
fightest  curvature  the  country  will  ad»it.    The  mini- 
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mum  will  (Iierefoi-e,  be  determined  by  local  circum- 
stances. While  it  is  considered  thisro.ad  has  more  cur- 
vature than  will  occur  as  a  general  average,  it  is  obvi- 
ously impracticable  to  determine  what  this  average 
may  be.  The  chief  engineer,  J.  Knight,  of  this  (Bait, 
and  Ohio)  rail  road,  made  experiment*  on  the  increas- 
ed resistance  produced  by  curves,  which  led  him  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  a  curve  having  a  radius  of  400  feet, 
the  traction  was  increased  50  per  cent.  If  locomotive 
engines  -vere  used,  then  loads  would  be  regulated  by 
the  greatest  resistance  they  had  to  overcome,  on  any 
pnrt  of  the  route;  but  a  horse  can  increase  his  effort, 
for  a  short  distance,  which  enables  him  on  a  road  that 
has  occasionally,  sharp  curves  or  ascents  for  moderate 
distances,  to  perfoi-m  a  greater  average  of  useful  effect 
than  can  be  obtained  from  locomotive  steam  power.— 
The  freight  business  for  this  road  is  performed  by  horse 
power.  The  sharpest  curves  generally  occur  in  short 
distances,  intervening  between  straight  lines  and  larger 
curves,  and  will  not,  therefore,  affect  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  so  great  a  degree  as  if  locomotive  steam 
power  was  used.  If  we  assume  10  percent,  of  the  re- 
sistance on  a  level  and  straight  line,  as  the  excess  over 
a  general  average  arising  from  extra  curvature  on  this 
road,  and  apply  it  to  tlie,  section  between  Parr  Uidge 
and  Baltimore,  we  shall  not  probably  be  far  from  its 
(rue  infiuence  on  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  next,  and  most  important  question  that  affects 
(he  cost  of  this  transportation  is,the  ascent  and  descent. 
The  character  of  this  road  in  relation  to  its  elevations', 
seems  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  dividing  it  into  sec- 
tions, and  applying  on  each,'  the  power  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  other.  The  following  divisions 
have  therefore  been  made,  to  v-it: 

1st.  From  Baltimore  to  Parr  Ridge,  foot  of  1st  in- 
clined plane— length,  40^  miles;  ascent  westward,  590 
feet;  descent,  23  feet;  total,  613  feet;  ascent  averages 
14  75  feet  per  mile. 

2d.  Embraces  the  4  inclined  planes  that  pass  Parr 
Uidge,  1.94  miles;  ascent  and  descent,  429  feet,  viz; 
No.l,  2,150  feet, rise         ,=  80  ft. -j 

no  <   CTotal  ascent  179 


2,  3,000 


3,  3.200    '  fall  ± 


,160 


4,  1,900  ' 


\  Total  de- 

2_  =81  •  (  scent  241 
23.35  J  feet_ 


feet  420 


Total, 

Intermediate  level,  about  oh  miles. 

3d.  From  foot  of  plain  No.  4,  to  end  of  continuous 
declivity  westward,  llj  miles;  total  descent,  285  feet; 
average,  say  25  feet  per  mile. 

4th.  The  remainder  of  road,  to  point  of  rocks  and 
branch  to  Frederick,  a  fraction  over  16  miles;  descent 
westward,  169  feet;  average  10.56  feet  per  mile,  as- 
cent westward,  131  feet. 

Total  rise  and  fall,  300  feet. 
The  ascent  westward,  for  the  4  divisions,  is  900  feet. 
The  descent  '  •  718  « 


Total  ascent  and  descent, 


1,618 


By  the  report  referred  to,  it  appears  the  ratio  of 
freight  moving  eastward  to  that  moving  westward,  was 
nearly  as  2  to  1;  foi-  calculation  we  therefore  adopt  this 
ratio. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  1st  division  lias  an  average 
ascent  of  14.75  feet  per  mile.  This  ascent,  however, 
is  not  uniform;  in  several  places  for  short  distances  it 
descends  westward,  some  portions  are  level,  and  the 
ascents  are  at  rates  varying  between  2-64  and  37.48 
feet  per  mile,  excepting  a  short  piece  near  the  foot  of 
inclined  plane.  They  seldom  much  exceed  20  feet, 
except  for  .short  distances.  The  length  of  grades  at 
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the  higher  rates  of  ascent  is  generally  less  than  one 
mile,  and  alternate  with  those  of  medium  rate;  exo  pt 
near  the  inclined  plane,  fn  view  of  the  character  of 
this  division, it  is  believed  animal  power  will  allow  such 
variations,  as  to  accommodate  the  varying  resistance, 
with  nearly  as  much  ecojioniy  as  on  a  uniform  ascent. 
If  we  calculate  on  a  uniform  ascent  of  IS  feet  per  mile, 
we  shall  not  probably  vary  essentially  fj  om  the  true 
economy  of  the  ca^e 

It  has  been  observed,  tlie  freight  is  as  2  to  1  in  the 
opposite  direction,  being  least  westward.  The  weight 
of  the  wagons  will  probably  be  ^  of  the  gross  load;  and 
for  computation,  we  m.ay  assume  the  wagi}n  to  weigh 
one  ton;  and  consequently  the  freight  eastward  will  be 
2  tons  and  that  westward  1  ton. 

The  resistance  from  friction  is  taken  at  1-250  of  the 
gross  load,  the  velocity  being  low.  On  a  level  this  will 
require  nearly  9  pounds  per  ton,  on  an  ascent  of  18 
feet  per  mile  gravity  will  be  1-293  of  the  load,  or  7.64 
pounds  per  ton.  The  wagon  and  its  freight  going 
westward,  makes  a  gross  load  or2  tons;  the  resistance 
will  therefore  be  9+7  64x2=33.28  lbs.  To  carry  on 
a  level  road,  a  load  which  including  wagons  would  be  3 
tons,  the  resistance  would  be  9x3  =  27  lbs.  The  road 
with  a  few  exceptions,  descends  eastward  or  is  level. 
'I'he  ascents  are  small  and  so  near  the  eastern  termina- 
tion, that,  in  the  average,  less  power  would  be  requir- 
ed than  on  a  level;  but  we  require  33.28  lbs.  to  move 
westward,  after  providing  for  varied  effori  by  the  ani- 
mal. Now,  as  a  general  result,  v.'e  could  not  expect  a 
more  equal  ratio  of  freight  in  the  two  opposite  direc- 
tions than  in  this  case,  and  if  27  lbs.  is  required  on  a 
level,  we  have  an  excess  of  power  to  pr.jvide  for  the 
load  moving  westward,  of  33.28—27=6.28  lbs.,  and  as 
this  will  return  with  the  opposite  load,  we  have  extra 
power  for  tlie  two  directions=12.56  lbs.  more  than  re- 
quired for  a  level  road,  or  23  per  cent,  extra.  This 
added  to  tlie  extra  curvature  of  10  per  cent,  raises  the 
extra  traction  to  32  per  cent,  on  this  section.  The  cost 
of  the  moving  power  is  nearly  2-5  of  the  total  expense, 
and  32x. 40=14.80,  .say  15  per  cent,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation over  a  level  road;  and  40  25x.  15=6.03,  or 
equal  an  increase  in  the  length  of  this  division,  of  6 
miles. 

2d  division.  The  total  ascent  westward  is,  on  the 
inclined  planes,  Nos.  1  and  2;  thi  ir  total  length  is 
5,150  feet,  and  ascend  at  an  average  rate  of  one  in 
twenty-eight  and  three  fourths.  It  is  obvious,  the  load 
moving  westward  will  determine  the  expense  of  pow- 
er,  as  that  in  the  opposite  direction  on  these  planes 
will  descend  by  its  own  gravity,  requiring  onlv  the  ex- 
pense of  breakmen  to  control  its  descent  within  a  safe 
velocity,  which  may  be  done  by  part  of  the  drivers, 
whose  teams  could  be  led  back  by  others.  In  moving 
up  this  ascent,  a  horse  would  require  35  percent,  of 
his  power  to  overcome  the  gravitating  force  of  his  bo- 
dy; but  as  he  would  be  loaded  only  in  one  direction, 
and  the  length  of  either  plane  but  little  exceeding  half 
a  mile,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate  to  compute 
in  this  case,  the  useful  efibrt  of  his  power,  as  equal 
what  it  woidd  be  on  a  level.  We  have  one  Ion  of 
goods  and  one  ton  of  wagon,  making:  a  gross  load  of  2 
tons  moving  westward.  The  total  resistance  up  the 
plane,  will  be  173  lbs.,  or  5.4  times  greater  than 
the  load  in  the  opposite  direction,  (3  tons  gross,)  would 
be  on  a  level.  The  two  planes  are  together,  0  97  miles 
in  length.  The  ascent  will  make  the  extra  resis'ance, 
equal  5  23X-4=2.09  miles. 

The  3d  and  4th  planes  descend  westward;  iheir  total 
length  is  5,100  feet,  and  descend  at  an  average  rate  of 
2         For  these  planes,  we  must  compute  the  power 

2U\5. 

required  to  ascend  them  with  the  load  moving  east- 
ward, which  is  3  tons  including  wagon.  The  horse 
will  require  47  per  cent,  of  his  power  to  overcome  the 
gravitating  force  of  his  body  up  the  plane;  and  though 
he  will  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  planes,  be  loaded 
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only  in  one  direction,  still  it  13  believed  that  10  per 
cent,  should  be  taken  from  his  average  iisefiii  effect  in 
ascending  Nos.  3  and  4.  The  resistance  of  3  tons  up 
these  planes  will  be  344  lbs.,  equal  11-73  times  great- 
er than  on  a  level,  or  including  the  loss  in  the  eflec- 
tive  power  i  f  tlie  liorse,  equal  13.13  times  greater. — 
The  two  plan  s  are  .96  miles  X  13. 13x '4=4^  miles 
extra  length  of  transportation.  The  influence  of  the 
planes  on  this  division, increases  the  moving  power  equal 
to  wh'.il  would  be  required  for  17  miles  of  level  road, 
and  taking  the  moving  power  at  40  per  cent,  ot  the 
total  expense  of  freight,  a  fraction  over  6J  miles,  entire 
cost  of  transportation. 

3d  division — Ascends  eastward  at  the  average  rate 
of  25  feet  per  mile,  varying  fiom  9-76  to  52-80.  The 
grades  that  have  the  higher  rates  of  ascent  are  short, 
and  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  labor  required  of 
the  horses  in  tiie  opposite  direction,  it  will  probably 
not  vary  materially  from  the  truth,  to  compute  the  pow- 
er at  the  average  rate  of  ascent,  or  1-211-  A  load 
eastward  is  3  tons  including  wagons,  and  the  resistance 
will  be  58  lbs.,  equal  2.14  times  that  on  a  level;  or  for 
11.25  miles,  requiring  extra  moving  power,  equal  what 
would  be  required  for  12.82  miles  on  a  level,  or  equal 
the  total  expense  of  transportation  for  5^  miles. 

4th  division  is  quite  of  an  undulating  character;  the 
ascent  is  greatest  in  the  aggregate  in  the  direction  of 
the  greatest  trade,  but  the  grades  have  a  less  rate  of 
ascent,  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  average 
ascent  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  trade,  will  be  a 
fair  basis  of  computation  for  the  section.  This  is  1-500, 
and  the  resistance  for  3  tons,  Cas  before,)  is  40.44  lbs 
or  50  per  cent,  greater  than  alevel.  For  16  miles  the 
extra  moving  power  is  equal  8  miles  on  a  level,  or 
equal  the  total  cost  of  transportation  for  3J  miles 
nearly. 

Miles. 

In  the  first  division  we  have  extra  equal,  6 
«      Second,         '  '  6^ 

•      Third,  '  '  5i 

'     Fourth,        *  •  3i 

91  i 

Total  length  of  road  is,  •  71 

 92.12 

The  actual  cost  of  transportation  has  been  shown  to 
be  3.96  cents  per  ton.  per  mile.  To  reduce  this  to  our 
standard,  we  have  tlie  cost  of  transportation,  exclusive 
of  toll  or  profits,  3.05  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  with 
freight  as  two  to  one  in  the  different  directions. 

By  report  of  superintendent,  the  moving  power  cost 
1.08  cents  per  ton,  per  mile. 

Repairs. 

Year,  ending  October,  1833,  $444  per  mile. 

«  '  '      1834,  ?321    '  ' 

Average,  for  2  years.  ^382. 50. 

A  road  constructed  mostly  of  timber  will  vary  much 
in  the  cost  of  repairs  for  different  years,  and  several  are 
therefore  necessary  to  obtain  a  proper  average. 

Cost  of  transporting  passengers  per  mile,  1.98  cents, 
as  stated  in  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  v.  15, 
p.  112. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway. 
In  a  statement  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Booth,  the  treasur- 
er of  the  company,  d.ited  June  30,  1830,  the  expendi 
ture  up  to  that  time,  including  an  estimate,  (the  road 
■wa.s  at  this  time  nearly  completed,)  to  finish  some  un- 
important items  of  work,  it  appears  the  construction  of 
the  railway,  exclusive  of  warehouses,  wharfs,  offices, 
engines,  wagons  and  other  items  not  connected  with 
tlie  construction  of  the  road,  cost  £694,595  for  31 
miles,  equal  £22,406x4.80=^100,748  per  mile- 
There  have  subsequently,  been  heavy  expenditures, 
not  embraced  in  the  account  of  repairs,  but  we  are  not 
sufficiently  advised  of  their  object  to  say,  whether  or 
not,  any  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  amount  of  the  origi- 
nal construction  of  the  road. 


Repairs. 

It  appears  from  four  semi-annual  reports  of  the  di- 
rectors, the  expense  ot  repairs  have  been  as  follows,  viz: 
Report  of  July,  1822,  1st  January  to  30lh 

June,  £7,331    0  6 

January,   1833,  1st  June  to 

31st  December,  6,878    4  o> 

July,  1833,  1st  January  to  30th 

June,  6,714    9  3 

January.  1834,  1st  July  to  31st 

December,  6,425  14  8 


Total  for  2  years,         .  .    £27,349    8  8 

Kqual,  for  31  miles,  882x4.80=^^4,233  per  mile, 
which,  for  one  year,  is  equal  ^2,116  per  mile,  com- 
mencing about  a  year  after  the  road  was  opened  for 
business. 

A  table  is  given  of  the  general  expenses  in  the  sis 
months  previous  to  that  reported  in  July,  1832,  in 
which  the  expenses  of  repairs  is  included  with  some 
other  items.  This  aggregate  sum  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  reported  in  detail,  showing  there  had  been  no 
material  variation  in  repairs  for  the  six  months  previous 
to  that  particularly  reported. 

Transportation. 
The  reports  above  referred  to,  embrace  4  semi-an- 
nual accounts  for  transportation,  and  one  tabular  view 
of  transportation  for  6  months  previous,  from  which 
the  following  table  is  made. 

The  report  of  July,  1832,  contains  a  statement  of 
transportation  for  the  two  semi-annual  terms  preceding. 
In  the  tabular  account  given  by  the  directors,the  main- 
tenance of  way  and  rate,  taxes  and  omnibuses  are 
charged  to  transportation;  but  in  the  following  table, 
these  are  not  included,  as  it  is  the  design  to  exhibit  the 
cost  of  transportation  separate  from  other  expenses; 
these  items  are  given  in  the  table  of  directors'  reports, 
with  others,  but  are  separate  in  the  general  account. 


From  the  reports  of  the  directors  and  their  statement 
of  general  accounts,  it  appears  probable,  the  amount 
of  repairs  of  wagons  and  coaches,  includes  the 
purchase  of  new  ones  when  required,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  that  fail:  the  interest  account  is  supposed 
to  be  interest  on  cost  of  locomotives,  engines,  coaches, 
wagon.s,&c.;  there  is  no  other  item  that  embraces  the  in- 
terest on  the  outlay,  and  it  is  presumed  this  is  intended. 
There  is  a  charge  for  carting  included  with  other  items, 
and  from  the  general  account  would  appear  to  be  about 
6d  per  ton:  we  have  not  deducted  this  item,  for  the 
reason  it  was  Impracticable  to  determine  exactly  what 
it  amounted  to;  and  the  question  whether  the  interest 
account  included  the  total  interest  on  the  outlay  for 
the  transportation  department,  with  such  allowance  as 
would,  beyond  what  was  included  in  repairs,  make  the 
necessary  renewals,  being  doubtful,  we  have  thought  a 
further  reason  for  Waving  it  as  it  is.  The  table  cannot, 
hovvever,be  far  from  the  proper  expense  of  transporta- 
tion. 

For  Merchandize. 
The  lowest  cost  pr.tonis  5s  5d.=$l  31, or  pr.mile  4.22c. 
The  highest       «        7.s  2id.  =81.72        '  5.55' 
The  medium  or  average  of  the  table  is  6s  Id. 

=gl. 46,  or  per  mile,  4.70  cts. 

For  each  Passenger. 
The  lowest  cost  is  Is.  73d.  equal  to  g0.39|-,or  per  mile, 
1.28  cents. 

The  highest  cost  is  2s.  A^^d..,  equal  to  $0.56|,  or  per 

mile,  1.82  cents. 
The  average  cost  Is.  ll^d.,  equal  to  g0.47i,  or  per 

mile,  1.53  cents. 

Table  B,  contains  the  aggregates  for  one  term  of  six 
months  later  than  table  A:  it  does  not  appear  that 
transportation  was  lower  for  this  term  than  previously, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  confirmatory  of  the  above  aver- 
age results;  which  may  therefore,  be  viewed  as  based 
on  three  years  experience. 
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CANALS  AND  RAIL  ROADS  COMPARED, 


[Aphii, 


Having  ascertainecl  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Maiicliester  rail  way,  we  n<iw  proceed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  freight  to  our  standard  of  comparison; 
a  level  road- 

Inclined  plane  at  Liverpool- 

Length,  M2  miles;  rise  1-48.  The  extra  cost  o( 
the  transit  for  moving  power,  taking  the  average  from 
two  semi-annual  rei)orts,  is  1.80  els.  per  mile,  2,02 
cents  for  the  total  length,  per  ton;  equal,  for  total  cost 
of  transportation,  to  0.43  of  a  mile,  on  a  level. 

Sutton  and  Whiston  Planes, 

Are  each  1^  miles  long,  and  have  an  inclination  of 
1-96  ov  55  feet  per  mile,  They  incline  in  opposite  di  - 
rections, and  therefore,  if  the  trade  was  equal  in  each 
direction,  only  one  plane  should  be  calculated  as  affect- 
ing the  total  tr^insportation;  as  it  is  obvious,  a  load 
passing  in  either  direction,  would  only  require  addition- 
al power  to  asctndone  plane.  In  the  reports  of  the 
directors  they  give  the  total  freight,  not  distinguishing 
bdween  the  d.fferent  dir<  ctions;  and  we  are  left  to  de- 
termine, from  tlie  grneral  character  of  the  trade,  whe- 
ther any  and  what  difference  there  was.  It  appears 
that  not  more  than  1-6  of  the  tonnage  between  tlie  two 
cities  passes  on  the  rail  way;  and  we,  therefore,  are  led 
to  ii.fer  the  mil  way  takes  the  ligliter  character  of 
ireiglit,  vvliich  is  probably  about  equal  in  both  direc- 
tions; and  our  computat  on  of  cost  is  made  on  this 
basis. 

Th'S  road  being  worked  entirely  by  locomotive  steam 
power,  except  tiie  Inclined  plane  at  Liverpool,  which 
has  stationary  puwer,  our  cumputation  is  made  accord 
ingly. 

In  ascending  the  plane  the  resistence  will  be  1-225, 
(friction  )+  1-96,  (gravity,)  =  1-67,  or  ratio  to  a  level 
of  (3.35  to  1,)  or  a  little  more  than  three  and  one-third 
to  one.  The^  power  of  tlie  engine  will  be  reduced  hy 
its  gravity,  and  that  of  its  tender  to  70  per  cent  of  its 
power,  on  a  level;  or  to  make  it  equal  its  power  on  a 
level,  it  must  be  increased  to  142  per  cent,  which 
makes  the  cost  of  moving  power  to  ascend  the  plane, 
as  compared  with  a  level,  as  4  75  to  1,  or  four  and  three- 
f 'urth  to  one.  I  he  extra  moving  power  to  ascend  this 
plane  over  a  level,  is  equal  to  tlie  transit  of  5.62  miles 
on  a  level.  I  lie  moving  power  is  26  per  cent  of  the 
total  transportation,  exclusive  of  the  interest  account  in 
v\hich  the  items  of  moving  power  and  wagons  are 
blended;  this  will  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent,  making 
the  total  cost  of  moving  power  at  least  ,30  per  cent.-l- 
The  extra  cost  of  the  planes  are  therefore  equal  1.68 
miles  entire  transportation  on  a  level. 

The  greatest  inclination  on  any  part  of  this  rail  way, 
except  the  inclined  planes  above  mentioned,  is  1  880  or 
6  feet  per  mile.  It  is  presumed  the  ascent  of  this  in- 
clination will  regula'e  the  load  of  the  engine.';,  on 
which  the  resistance  will  be  1-225  -{-  1-880  =  l-'l79 
or  ratio  to  a  level  of  1. 25  to  1 .  '!  he  power  of  the  en' 
gine  will  be  reduced  by  its  gravity,  and  that  of  its  ten- 
der to  97  per  cent,  or  its  power  must  be  increased  over 
what  would  be  required  on  a  level,  say  to  104  per  cent, 
making  the  cost,  as  compared  with  a  level,  as  1.30  to 
I.  This  will  be  applicable  to  27  miles  of  road,  on 
which  the  extra  cost  for  moving  power  is  equal 
8.1  miles,  or  for  entire  transportation  equal  2-43 
miles. 

The  influence  of  the  elevation  on  this  rail  way  in 
mcrea.sing  the  cost  of  transportation  over  that  of  a  level 
is  (43+  1  68+  2.43  =  4.54,)  a  little  more  than  four 
and  a  half  mdes  of  level  way.  The  acti-al  average  cost 
of  transportation  for  31  miles  was  found  to  be  (4  7,) 
nearly  four  and  three-fourths  cents  per  ton,  which,  re- 
duced to  a  It-vei  road,  we  find  to  be  (4.07,)  over  four 
cents,  per  ton  per  mile. 

_  An  interesting  fact  is  developed  in  this  investigation, 
in  relation  to  the  comparative  cost  uf  transportation  on 
inclined  jd.nes  by  st.ationary  and  by  locomotive  steam 


engines.  The  plane  at  Liverpool  is  worked  by  stationa- 
ry steam  power,  and  has  an  inclination  of  1  48  or  110 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  Whiston  and  Sutton  planes, 
worked  by  locomotive  steam  power,  have  an  inclination 
of  1  96  or  55  feet  in  a  mile,  being  exactly  half  the  in- 
clination of  the  Liverpool;  yet  the  cost  of  moving  pow- 
er on  the  Liverpool  to  Whiston  or  Sutton  is  as  1  to 
2.90;  showing  tliat  locomotive  power,  for  an  ascent  of 
55  feet  to  the  mile,  is  about  three  times  the  expense  of 
stationary  power  for  a  plane  110  feet  to  the  mile,  calcu- 
lated for  equal  horizontal  distances.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, in  relation  to  this  fact,  that  economy  of  sta- 
tionary power  on  inclined  planes,  depends  materially  an 
the  amount  of  business.  In  this  case  it  was  about  500 
tons  per  day, 

Baltimore  and  Washingion  rail  road. 

This  road  commences  at  a  point  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  about  6  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  ex- 
tends 30  miles  to  the  city  of  Washington.  Its  opera- 
tions  are  conducted  hy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  compa- 
ny. In  their  report  of  October,  1833,  they  state  the 
estimated  cost  at  a  little  over  g53,000  per  mile,  for  26 
miles.  The  estimate  for  the  whole  30  miles  is  given  at 
^50, 000  per  mile,  in  a  report  on  canals  and  rail  roads, 
as  presented,  25th  June,  1834,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  In  their  report  of  October, 
1834,  the  directors  say  the  graduation  and  masonry, 
(the  part  of  the  expenditures  liable  to  the  principal  con- 
tingencies,) is  nearly  completed;  they  make  no  allu- 
sion to  the  probability  of  tlie  work  costing  more  or  less 
than  the  estimate;  and  as  it  would  be  natural  to  do  so, 
if  any  important  disagreement  was  probable,  it  is  infer- 
I  red  the  road  would  cost  the  estimated  sum;  and  being 
I  so  near  completed  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  put  it 
in  the  table.  This  road  has  iron  rails  on  stone  founda- 
tion, except  the  embankments,  which  have  timber 
foundation. 

Columbia  rail  road. 

This  rail  road  is  82  miles  long,  and  per  last  report  of 
Pennsyhania  commissioners,  the  road  has  cost,  includ- 
ing an  estimate  for  an  unimportant  amount  of  unfin- 
ished work,  #40,450,  per  mile.  It  has  mostly  iion 
rails,  partly  on  stone  and  partly  on  timber  founda- 
tion. 

Mleghany  Portage  rail  road. 

This  rail  road  is  36  miles  long,  and  per  report  of 
Pennsylvania  commissioners,  has  cost,  including  a  small 
estimate  lor  unfinished  work,  §547,977,  per  mile.  It  has 
iron  rails  for  a  fraction  over  two-thirds  its  length,  about 
half  of  which  are  on  stone  foundation,  and  the  balance 
on  timber;  nearly  one-third  is  timber  road  with  iron 
plates. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  rail  road. 

The  main  stem  of  this  road  is  16  miles  in  length.  It 
has  timber  rails  with  iron  plates,  about  half  of  which 
are  on  a  stone  foundation,  and  the  othe  r  half  on  timber- 
Cost  per  mile  of  double  road,  $38,107,  per  company 
books.  (They  have  also  about  3^  miles  of  single  road 
in  branches  that  cost  gl5,847  per  mile.) 

Actual  cost  of  transportation  for  freight  by  locomo- 
tive and  stationary  steatn,  3.5  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
All  the  ascent  for  the  greatest  trade,  (being  as  3  to  1,) 
is  overcome  by  one  stationary  engine,  which  does  not 
materially  enhance  the  ratio  of  cost  over  a  level,  taking 
the  whole  road-  Experience  has  been  quite  limited 
on  this  road,  and  considering  that  the  ratio  of  trade  in 
different  directions,  in  connection  with  the  facility  of 
overcoming  the  principal  elevation  by  stationary  pow- 
er, would  not  materially  increase  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation over  a  level,  it  has  not  been  thought  important 
to  reduce  it  by  computation.  The  cost  of  transporting 
passengers  has  been  1.7  cents  per  mile. 
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Saratoga  and  Schenectady  rail  road.  I 
This  rail  road  is  22  miles  long.    It  is  construct ed 
with  a  timber  rail,  capped  with  an  iron  plate  on  timber  ' 
foundation,  except  about  three  miles  that  h^s  a  light  j 
stone  foundation.    This  road  has  a  single  track;  it  cost,  j 
per  report  of  directors,  November,  1832,  Sn,010  per  | 
mile,  exclusive  of  building,  he  ;   to  make  a  second 
track  of   the   same  cliai'acler,   would   oust  §6,000, 
making  the  total  cost  for  double  road  J51 7,010  per 
mile. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  rail  road, 

Is  16  miles  long,  has  5  mile  of  double  and  11  miles  of 
single  track.  The  valleys  on  this  road  were  generally 
bridged  with  timber.  The  road  is  timber  with  an  iron 
plate.  It  cost  originally,  including  stationary  engine^-, 
about  $10,500  per  mile,  (the  exact  amount  not  known  ) 
To  have  made  it  double  would  have  raised  the  expense 
to  gl4,600  per  mile;  average  annual  repairs  for  four 
years  is  §623  per  mile.  Transportation  when  the  busi-  i 
ness  is  at  250  tons  per  day,  is  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  when  500  tons  per  day,  is  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
This  arises  mostly  from  the  cost  of  operating  the  planes, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  ascent  of  this  road  (855  feet)  is  overcome  by  ' 
five  stationary  steam  engines,  working  on  planes  whose  j 
total  length  is  2J  miles.     'l"he  cost  of  motive  power  foi' 
500  tons  per  day,  averages  essentially  the  same  as  it 
does  for  horse  power  on  a  level,  having  the  same  in 
horizontal  length.      From  the  summit  the  principal 
descent  is  effected  by  three  self-acting  engines,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  loaded  wagons  draw  up  tlie  empty 
ones:  and  the  balance  of  the  declivity  is  advantageous- 
ly arranged  for  a  descending  trade.    The  economy  in  ' 
the  use  of  stationary  steam  power,  arising  from  the  ' 
■cheapness  of  fuel,  and  the  great  regularity  which  may  ■ 
be  obtained  in  a  coal  business,  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  agencies  to  conduct  the  business,  leave 
no  doubt  on  our  minds,  that  transportation  is  effected 
on  this  road  as  cheap  per  ton  per  mile  as  a  general 
business  could  be  on  a  level  road.  j 

Newcastle  and  Frenchtuivn  rail  road,  j 

Is  16  miles  long;  timber  rail  capped  with  iron  plate,  j 
about  one-third  on  light  stone  foundation  and  the  re-  ' 
mainder  on  timber;  cost.g30,000  per  mde,  (see  report; 
of  committee  on  roads  and  canals  to  Congress,  January 
25th,  1834.) 

Camden  and Amboy  railroad. 

The  part  extending  from  Amboy  to  Bordentown  is  i 
33  miles  in  length,  is  believed  to  be  entire  iron  rail,  I 
partly  on  stone  and  partly  on  timber  foundation;  cost 
(as  per  congressional  report  above  mentioned)  30,000 
per  mile. 

South  Carolina  rail  road. 

Is  130  miles  long;  timber  rail  capped  with  an  iron 
plate.  This  road  is  built  on  piles;  no  embankments 
made  in  the  grading;  cost  about  ^7,000  per  mile.  It  is 
not  known  whether  it  is  a  single  or  a  double  road,  but 
■believed  to  be  mostly  single  track. 

There  are  several  important  rail  roads  in  the  United 
States,  which  we  should  have  been  gratified  to  have 
added  to  those  above  given.  But  we  have  not  the  in- 
formation in  relation  to  them,  that  would  enable  us  to 
derive  any  practical  advantage.  There  are  others  that 
we  have  not  thought  proper  to  introduce  in  a  question 
that  relates  to  the  general  utility  of  rail  roads  as  public 
thoroughfares:  they  are  roads  made  mostly  for  local  ob- 
jects, or  for  short  distances,  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  neai-ly  level,  and  the  road  made  to  conform 
nearly  to  the  natural  level  or  inclination,  and  very  little 
expense  incurred  to  remove  those  irregularities' in  the 
surface,  which  in  a  road  of  any  considerable  length  and 
importance,  are  generally  encountered  to  obtain  an 
economical  grade:  and  the  superstructure  of  such  roads 
are  usually  made  in  an  imperfect  manner,  not  calculat- 
ed to  serve  the  purpose  of  accommodating  an  important 
general  trade. 


In  the  roads  described,  it  is  believed  a  fair  view  may 
be  obtained  of  the  general  question  of  cost.  In  their 
graduation  some  have  been  of  an  expensive  character, 
to  wit:  The  Baltimore  and  Washington,  Allegheny  Por- 
tage, the  Columbia,  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  an  I  a  part 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  though  on  the  average  the 
latter  cannot  be  much  above  a  medium;  the  Camden 
and  Amboy,  and  the  New  Castle  and  Frencbtovfn  rather 
below  a  mediuur,  and  the  Saratoga  as  very  favorable. 
The  South  Cf>rolina  road  having  been  placed  on  piles, 
excavation  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and 
embankments  omitted  altogether,  by  which  the  ex- 
pense of  grading  has  been  very  little.  The  general 
character  of  the  superstructure  has  been  stated;  and 
their  rails,  or  the  foundation  of  the  rails  appear  to  be, 
to  a  great  extent  of  timber. 

The  siiperstruction  (  f  rail  mads  when  composed  of 
limber  with  the  rail  capped  with  an  iron  plate  will 
cost,  for  a  double  track,  from  $6  000  to  S10,00C  per 
mile,  according  to  the  value  of  timber  and  the  stability 
given  to  the  road;  (tliis  is  exclusive  of  grading.)  The 
co^t  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  for  this  kind  of  road, 
was  $8,852  per  mile.  When  composed  of  iron  rails, 
laid  on  stone  fotmdations,  the  cost  will  vary  from 
$18, COO  to  §25,000;  according  to  the  convenience  in 
obtaining  stone,  the  extent  of  the  ballast  ng,  and  the 
weight  of  rail  that  may  be  adopted;  the  probable 
average  may  be  g22,000  per  mile.  The  difference 
then,  between  a  medium  of  the  two  kinds,  is  §14.000 
per  mile.  To  have  adopted  the  iron  rail  on  a  stone 
foundation  in  the  roads  mentioned,  would  have  materi- 
ally increased  their  average  cost.  But  in  the  first  con- 
struction, it  is  usual,  even  when  iron  rails  are  adopted, 
to  putdown  a  limber  foimdalion  to  support  them  on  the 
embankments,  until  the  embankments  have  time  to 
become  fully  setttled. 

The  first  rail  ways  in  England,  were  constructed  of 
timber  without  any  iron.  I  he  timber  being  found  to 
wear  too  rapidly  under  the  wheel,  the  iion  plate  was 
then  put  on.  J'rom  this  rude  beginning  in  rail  roads, 
their  advantages  began  to  be  developed;  and  experi- 
ence soon  suggested  iiTiprovements.  Hence  we  find 
the  WO!  den  rail  soon  abandoned,  even  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts. Cast  iron  r?ils  on  a  stone  foundation  followed 
timber;  and  now  wrought  iron  is  generally  used  in  pre- 
fei-ence  to  cast  iron.  These  remarks  are  introduced 
to  show  the  result  of  experience  in  F.ngland.  In  this 
countr)',  tmiber  will  doubtless  be  used  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  for  a  longer  period,  than  it  was  in  England. — 
The  cheapness  of  timber,  the  want  of  capital,  and  the 
limited  amount  of  business  in  man}'  places,  will  operate 
as  causes  to  produce  this  result.  We  already  observe, 
however,  in  this  country,  a  departure  from  the  use  of 
timber  rails  on  several  important  rail  roads-  Among 
those  who  have  critically  attended  to  this  subject, 
there  is  probably  very  little  difference  of  opinion,  in 
regard  to  the  most  suitable  material  for  rails  and  their 
foundation,  when  an  extensive  business  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  particularly  where  a  high  velocity  is  an  ob- 
ject. The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  after 
an  experience  of  several  years  with  timber  rails,  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusion,  as  appears  in  their 
last  annual  report:  "  In  the  construction  of  the  Wash- 
ington road,  the  board  have  had  regard  to  its  durability, 
not  less  than  to  making  it  a  source  of  immediate  profit 
to  those  interested  in  the  undertaking.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  main  stem,  XmlS  conclusively  shown,  how  im- 
portant it  is,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  repairs  of  the  rail 
way,  which  not  only  materially  affect  the  revenue,  but 
occasion  constant  interruption  and  inconvenience  to  the 
iravelon  the  road.  True  economy  consists  in  construct- 
ing the  road,  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  ot frequent  repairs,  and  to  enable  the  motive 
power  WA^A  in  transportation,  to  be  employed  to  its  ful- 
lest effect,  without  the  fear  injury  to  the  rails  or 
bridges  over  which  it  passes  in  the  performance  of  its 
daily  work." 
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Timber  Is  founcl  to  be  less  durable  in  a  rail  road  than 
in  almost  any  other  situation.  Tlie  action  of  the  car- 
riages tend  to  open  the  pores  of  the  timber,  which  ren- 
ders them  more  liable  to  imbibe  moisture;  all  horizon- 
tal joints  are  much  exposed  under  this  action,  and  par- 
ticularly that  under  the  rail  plate.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
situations  where  timber  may  be  advantageously  adopt- 
ed. The  cheapness  ot  this  article,  the  scarcity  of  stone 
for  foundations,  the  scarcity  of  capital,  limited  extent 
of  business,  and  the  experimental  character  of  the  par- 
ticular investment,  will  often  present  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  its  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  f  ully  of 
the  opinion,  that  all  rail  roads,  which  conatitute  mipor- 
tant  avenues  of  communication,  the  period  is  not  dis- 
tant when  timber  rails  will  be  wholly  abandoned  for 

iron.  . 

The  question  in  relation  to  the  average  cost  ot  rail 
roads,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine,  as  the  gradua- 
tion will  be  very  ditterent  at  difterenl  places-     I  he  ta- 
ble given,  of  the  cost  of  several  rail  roads,  excluding 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  would  afibrd  an  aver- 
age of  §30,393  per  mile.    Had  all  these  roads  been 
constructed  entirely  with  iron  rails  and  stone  founda- 
tions their  average  cost  would  probably  have  been  be- 
tween g35,009  and  S-40,000  per  mile.    Taking  all  the  ^ 
raid  roads,  designed  to  accommodate  a  large  general 
trade,  that  have  been  constructed  in  this  country,  and 
add  to  their  expense  what  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete an  iron  rail  road  with  stone  foundations,  we  be- 
lieve the  cost  for  a  double  road  would  not  fall  below 
'  ^35,000  per  mile;  and  to  reduce  the  same  to  a  timber 
road  of  the  best  character,  would  not  be  less  than 
^'25,000  per  mile,    'i  he  grading  in  both  cases,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  in  a  permanent  manner.    We  are 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  rail  roads,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  made  for  much  less;  but  for  the  reasons  be-  j 
fore  given,  we  do  not  believe  them  entitled  to  a  place  j 
in  this  examination,  which  is  designed  to  investigate 
the  utility  of  rail  roads  as  a  means  of  general  intercom-  | 
municaiion  of  trade.    There  is  no  doubt,  many  situa-  j 
tions  where  the  favorable  formation  of  the  country, and 
ti.e  facilities  for  obtaining  materials,  will  reduce  the 
cost  below  the  amount  slated  above,  and  the  less  ex- 
pensive road  may  be  sufficient  for  the  trade  to  be  ac- 
commodated.   But  there  will  be  others  that  will  be 
more  expensive,  as  experience  has  fully  demonstrated; 
and  our  object  is  to  reach  an  average  result  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  general  trade,  where  expedition,  re- 
gularity and  economy  in  the  moving  power  will  be  im- 
portant.   It  should  be  observed  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  cost  of  a  rail  road  will  depend  materially 
on  the  amount  of  toniK.ge,  and  the  speed  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  maintain     This  arises  from  the  economy  of  mo- 
tive power;  for  instance,  where  a  small  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  accommodated,  it  will  be  economy  to  ap- 
ply greater  motive  power,  and  avoid  expensive  gradu- 
ation; on  the  other  hand  a  large  amount  of  trade,  will 
induce  greater  expense  in  bringing  the  hnes  of  gradu- 
ation to  the  most  favorable  standard  for  economising 
this  power. 

Remarks  in  relation  to'repairs  on  Bail  Bonds. 

Experience  on  this  point  is  yet  quite  limited.  We 
have  the  account  of  the  two  years  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  four  years  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
company  road,  and  four  semi-annual  statements  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  road.  We  have  also,  in  re- 
lation to  the  latter,  a  general  statement  of  the  half  year 
preceding  and  the  half  year  subsequent  to  the  four  full 
reports,  from  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  no  mate_ 
rial  variation  occurred  for  three  years.  The  average  of 
the  three  roads  of  $\ ,040  per  mile  per  annum. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  annual  expense  of 
repairs  for  these  roads,  which  suggest  the  propriety  of 
examining  into  the  cause. 

The  moving  power  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
also  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  company's  road,  ad- 


mitted for  freight,  only  a  moderate  speed.probably  sel- 
dom exceeding  4  miles  per  hour,  and  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage  was  conveyed  on  each:  on  the  lat- 
ter, no  passengers  are  carried;  on  the  former,  the  pas- 
sengers constitute  about  half  the  business.  "  _ 

Th-  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  has  less  timber  in  its 
structure, though  it  has  a  large  majority  of  timber  road. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  road  is  about  | 
single  track,  and  considering  the  passenger  business 
has  not  over  half  the  use,  and  still  its  repairs  are  more 
than  50  per  cent,  higlier.  Two  years  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  trade,  on  a  timber  road,  would  not_  give  a 
fair  average  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  condition  of 
the  two  roads  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  regard  to  the 
age  and  durability  of  their  timber,  may  be  very  differ- 
ent- We  are,  therefore,  led  to  conclude,  that  further 
experience  will  show  the  repairs  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  as  the  business  increases,  to  be  greater  than 
they  have  hitherto  been. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  has  cost  over  - 
five  times  as  much  for  repairs  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Company  road.  The  Liverpool  road  was  made  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  with  very  little  curvature. 
The  B  dtimore  road  is  very  much  curved,,  which  in- 
creases the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  parrallehsm  of 
the  rails.  The  statement  of  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
maintenance  by  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  road  is 
very  explicit,  and  continued  for  successive  terms  with 
very  little  variation;  leaving  no  ground  to  misunder- ' 
stand  the  subject.  The  amount  of  business  on  the  Liv- 
erpool has  been  from  three  to  four  times  as  great,  as  on 
the  Baltimore  for  equal  terms  of  time;  and  the  velocity 
of  travelling  both  with  freight  and  passengers,  has  been 
also  much  greater  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter. — 
In  view  of  all  the  facts  we  have  obtained,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  amount  of  business,  and  the 
velocity  of  travelling,  has  a  material  influence  on  the 
question  of  repairs.  In  the  last  report,  the  directors 
of  the  Liverpool  road,  they  allude  to  tlie  expenses  of 
maintaining  their  road  on  the  Whiston  and  Sutton 
planes,  in  consequence  of  the  high  velocity  which  the 
engines  and  wagons  often  obtain  in  their  descent;  and 
propose  to  lay  heavier  rails  to  guard  against  this  incon- 
venience. In  a  report  recently  made  to  the  directors 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  rail  way,  by  K.  Steph- 
enson, (late  engineer  of  the  Liverpool  road,)  on  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  undulating  plan;  he  urges,  as 
an  objection  of  this  plan,  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
high  velocities  obtained  in  the  descents  to  the  road  and 
particularly  to  the  locomotive  engine,  as  a  reason  that  ' 
he  considers  conclusive  against  it.  _ 

The  repairs  of  a  rail  road  composed  mostly  of  timber 
will  generally  be  much  less  for  two  or  three  years  after 
it  is  put  into  operation,  than  tlie  average  for  a  term  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  Our  experience  is  limited  in  this  branch 
of  the  investigation,  but  from  the  facts  we  have  obtain- 
ed, we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  average  ex- 
pense of  repairs  for  a  road,  designed  to  accommodate  a 
large  general  trade  requiring  a  high  velocity,  will  not 
be  less  than  that  stated  as  the  average  of  these  roads, 
viz:  ^1,040  per  mile  per  annum. 

Transportation  on  Bail-Roads. 
The  cost  of  transportation  (reduced  to  a  level  road,) 
on  the  Baltimore  road,  we  have  found  to  be  3.05  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  4.07  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on 
the  Liverpool  road.    In  the  former  case,  it  is  done  by 
horse  power,  in  the  Utter,  by  locomotive  (except  on 
one  plane, )  steam  power.    The  ratio  of  cost  of  motive 
power  to  the  entire  cost  of  transportation  is  for  the  Bal-  . 
timore  road  as  4  to  10;  and  for  the  Liverpool  road,  as 
3  to  10.    It,  therefore,  appears,  that  the  Liverpool  road, 
with  10  per  cent  less  ratio  in  cost  of  motive  power, 
(which  makes  the  motive  power  nearly  equal  on  the 
two  roads,)  cost  one  third  more  for  entire  expenses  of 
1  transportation.    If  our  accounts  can  be  relied  on  as  pre- 
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senting  accurate  results,  it  would  appear  liighlj'  proba- 
ble the  extra  expenses  in  repairs  and  management  of 
the  business,was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
speed  maintained.  Some  abatemt-nt  should  doubtless 
be  made,  for  the  ratio  of  difference  in  expense  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
shorter,  would  bear  heavier  on  the  Liverpool  road,  than 
on  the  Baltimore.  The  accounts  for  the  Liverpool 
transportation  are  presented  in  much  detail,  and  are  ve- 
ry satisfactory  in  their  character.  Those  for  the  Balti- 
more road  are  not  given  in  as  much  fulness  and  detail, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  accuracy.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  liorse  power  is  a  little  more  expen- 
sive for  motive  power,  »t  a  low  velocity,  than  locomo- 
tive steam,  at  a  high  velocity,  as  compared  for  the  two 
roads.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  power 
was  reversed  for  the  two  roads,  as  the  short  ascents  on 
the  Baltimore  road  would  greatly  depress  the  economy 
of  steam  power.  The  average  cost  of  transportation  on 
these  two  roads,  when  reduced  to  a  level,  is  3-56  cents 
per  ton  per  mile.  This  allows  no  profit  or  toll;  the  cost 
stated  for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  road  is  3  .  5,  and 
for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company's  road  is  also 
3.5  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  as  the  nett  cost.  It  i3iay, 
therefore,  be  considered  that  experience  thus  far  has 
settled  the  cost  at  03  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  on  a  level 
road. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  investigation,  that  where 
locomotive  sleam  power  is  used,  it  is  important  to  its 
economy,  to  have  all  the  inclination  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form angle,  and  the  curves  to  a  uniform  radius,  other- 
wise the  tract'on  that  occurs  on  tiie  sharpest  curves, 
-aad  greatest  ascents,  will  determine  the  load  of  the  en- 
gine. It  is  obvious  that  the  load  of  the  engine  must 
a  be  regulated  by  its  ability  to  overcome  the  greulf  st  re- 
sistance that  occurs  on  the  road  over  which  it  passes, 
unless  extra  power  is  stationed  on  the  line  to  aid  in 
passing  ascents:  the  inconvenience  of  stationary  power 
would  prevent  a  resort  to  this  method,  unless  the  in- 
creased power  required,  was  considerably  greater  than 
was  generally  necessary  on  the  route  travelled.  This 
consideration  is  highly  important  vvliere  a  large  general 
trade  is  to  be  accommodated,  and  accounts  for  the  great 
expense  that  is  often  encountered  to  bring  the  grade  to 
the  most  favorable  standard. 

~  The  cost  has  been  shown  to  be  3  J  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  on  a  level,  and  as  rail  roads  are  not  often  entirely 
level,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  to  present  a  statement,  showing  the 
comparative  economy  in  motive  power,  by  locomotive 
steam  engines  on  roads  of  different  inclinations.  In  the 
calculations,  the  engine  is  assumed  to  weigh  6^  tons 
(13,000  lbs.,)  with  7,000  lbs.  on  its  working  wheels;  ad- 
hesion at  10;  the  weight  of  the  tender  at  7,000  lbs-;  re- 
sistance from  friction  5^5.  The  load  carried  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  tender,  and  includes  freight  and  wagons. — 
Two  thirds  of  the  gross  load  will  be  tonnage  goods. 

On  a  level  the  gross  load  will  be,  75.29  tons. 

On  a  road  or  section  having  an  ascent  of 

10  feet  per  mile,  49.53 
On  a  road  or  section  having  an  ascent  of 

20  feet  per  mile,  37.35 
On  a  road  or  section  having  an  ascent  of 

30  feet  per  mile,  27.24 
On  a  road  or  section  having  an  ascent  of 

40  feet  per  mile,  20.22 
•  On  a  road  or  section  having  an  ascent  of 

£0  feet  per  mile,  17.04 
On  a  road  or  section  having  an  ascent  of 

60  feet  per  mile,  13.92 
On  a  road  or  section  having  an  ascent  of 

70  feet  per  mile,  11.31 

In  the  load  on  a  level,  we  have  50  tons  exclusive  of 
wagons,  taking  the  cost  of  motive  power  at  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cost  of  transportation;  the  total  cost  on  the 
level  being  3.5  cents. 


4-20  cts. 


The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  10  feet  per 

mile  is  per  ton, 
The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  ef  20  feet  per 

mile  is  per  ton,  4.90 
The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  30  feet  per 

mile  is  per  ton,  5.95 
The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  40  feet  per 

mile  is  per  ton,  7.28 
The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  50  feet  per 

mile  is  per  ton,  8.19 
The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  60  feet  per 

mile  is  per  ton,  9.66 
The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  70  feet  per 

mile  is  per  ton,  1 1.41 

There  are  engines  of  a  larger  size  than  the  one  as- 
sumed; but  it  is  the  most  approved  at  this  time,  in  re- 
ference to  the  weight  of  engine,  and  the  weight  of  the 
working  wheels.  This  however  is  unimportant,  as  the 
comparison  will  not  be  at  all  affected  by  varying  the 
power  of  the  engine,  the  ratio  between  a  level  and  the 
ascents  will  remain  the  same  notwithstanding. 

(  7  0  be  concluded  ) 


Reading,  March  31,  1835, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Herald. 

As  you  have  turned  your  attention  and  that  of  the 
Public,  througli  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper  to 
the  internal  improvements  of  the  Slate,  I  now  send  you 
the  original  MSS.  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meet- 
ing held  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. In  1813  when  that  meeting  was  held,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  through  this  section  of  country  were 
absolutely  insurmountable — Canals  through  a  fat  m,  the 
Schuylkill  dam'd  up,  descending  trade  during  high 
water  obstructed,  seemed  to  nerve  every  heart  to  de- 
termined opposition,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  enlight- 
ened amongst  us,  endeavoured  to  allay  this  feeling  of 
hostility- 

The  forbearance  and  prudence  of  the  Schuylkill  Na- 
vigation Company,  together  with  the  large  sums  of 
money  disbursed  along  the  line,  eventually  in  a  great 
measure  neutralized  those  angry  opponents  to  the  mea- 
sure. ,  _ 

The  opinions  then  entertained  by  this  meeting,  show 
how  very  far  they  were  from  foreseeing  the  immense 
advantages  of  that  improvement.  When  speaking  of 
the  use  of  Coal,  they  say  the  Coal  mines  will  afford 
cheerful  and  comfortable  fires  to  the  citizens  of  Head- 
infj,  I'hiladelphia  -^nd  perhaps  New  York. 

It  may  well  be  said,  improvements  m  this  country  are 
so  rapid  that  before  their  advantages  can  be  anticipat- 
ed, they  are  enjoyed. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  RIVER  SCHUYLKILL. 

At  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  A.  Reifschnider  in 
Orwigsburg,  on  Tuesday  tlie  IStli  of  December,  piu"- 
suantto  public  notice.  Dr.  J.  M'Farland  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and  George  Dreibelbis,  Secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

In  an  appropriate  address  from  the  Chair,  the  objects 
of  the  meeting  were  distinctly  exiiibited,  and  after  a 
fair  discussion  and  mature  deliberation  on  them,  the 
following  resolutions  offered  by  James  B.  Hubley,were 
ascertained  to  convey  the  united  sentiments  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  received  their  unanimous  approbation. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  measures  adopted  by  their  fellow  citizens  in  the 
lower  counties  and  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Schuylkill. 

That  every  project  which  is  intended  to  supply  our 
countrymen  with  articles  before  of  foreign  importation, 
is  calculated  to  strengthen  our  Independence  and  ought 
(o;  and  we  are  persuaded  will  be  attentively  listened  to 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
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That  at  a  period  when  our  foreign  commerce  is  de- 
stro}eJ  i>nd  the  capital  employed  in  it,  may  be  advan- 
tageously turned  to  Domestic  Trade,  all  Internal  navi- 
gation will  be  carefully  encouraged,  and  when  such 
navigation  will  effect  an  interchange  of  products  of 
great  necessity  as  well  as  of  comfort,  it  will  merit  a  li- 
beral patronage  fiom  our  State  Government. 

That  the  opening  of  tlie  Schuylkill  up  to  Mill  Creek, 
or  even  higlier,  is  an  undertaking  so  clearly  practica- 
ble, and  so  higlily  beneficial  to  private  as  well  as  the 
public  interest  of  the  state,  th  it  should  even  the  period 
of  its  accomplishment  be  unhappily  prolonged,  it  must 
eventually  arrive,  and  none  can  be  more  favorable  than 
the  present. 

That  should  this  river  be  rendered  navigable  it  re- 
quires no  efforts  of  imagination  to  perceive  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York,  borne 
along  its  channels:  and  the  products  of  this  county, 
finding  their  way  into  the  capital  of  that  State. 

The  Plalster  from  Onondago  and  the  borders  of  the 
Cayuga,  will  be  seen  like  the  fertilizing  Nile,  produc- 
ing abundance  in  our  soil. 

The  Wheat  trade  which  hitherto  has  been  enjoyed 
but  partially,  and  at  seasons  will  become  a  constant 
source  of  wealth  to  our  citizens:  perhaps  even  the  salt 
which  is  maniifiictured  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  may  afford  us  supplies  in  times  of  scarci- 
ty: above  all  our  extensive  co;vl  mines,  whilst  they  will 
afford  cheerful  and  comfortable  fires  to  the  citizens  of 
Readin.s?,  Pliiladelphia  and  ])erhaps  New  York,  will  to- 
gether with  our  lumber  and  iron  become  inexhaustible 
sources  of  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Schuylkill 
county. 

Resolved,  Therefore,  That  we  will  cordially  co-ope- 
rate with  our  fellow  citizens  of  Berks,  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  useful  undertak- 
ing, on  such  principles  as  will  best  accord  with  the  in- 
terests of  this  county  as  well  as  the  public  utility. 

Resolved,  That  to  effect  this  interesting  object  the 
following  persons  be  a  Committee  of  Superintendance, 
viz:  Dr.  J.  M'Farland,  George  Dreibelbis,  John  Pott, 
D-  Graeff,  J-  Krebs,  .ler.  Reed,  J.  Hughes,  Theo. 
Hughes,  A.  Reifschneider,  J.  Kepner,  W-  Green,  G. 
Rahn,  J.Old,  D.  Yost,  B.  Kepner,  J.  Huntringer,  H. 
Boyer,  H.  Hesser.  A.  Fertig,  J.  Hoch,  C.  Kerchner, 
C.  Wagner,  G.  Orwig,  Jac.  Reed,  D.  Focht. 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  be  requested  to  cir- 
culate for  signature  such  memorials  to  the  Legislature 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  views  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  persons  be  a  Commit- 
tee  of  mission  to  wait  on  the  members  of  our  Legisla- 
ture at  their  present  session,  and  to  request  the  passage 
of  such  a  law,  as  is  above  contemplated,  viz:  Dr.  James 
McFarland,  John  Pott,  John  Hughes  and  George 
Dreibelbis  and  that  they  be  also  a  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence to  communicate  with  such  other  committees 
as  may  be  appointed  on  the  subject. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman,  attested  by  the  Secretary,  and 
published  in  the  Reading  papers,  and  Editors  of  other 
papers  who  are  favorable  to  the  project  are  also  re- 
quested to  give  them  an  insertion. 

JAMES  McFARLAND,  Chairman. 

Attest  by 
Geoiige  Dheibelbis,  Sec'ry- 


miles  to  Swatara,  by  this  last  to  Susquehanna,  Juniata 
to  Huntingdon  and  Poplar  run,  then  a  portage  to  Ca- 
noe place  on  Conemaugh  of  18  miles,  then  down  Cone- 
maiigh  to  the  mouth  of  Stoney  creek,  then  down  Con- 
emaugh and  Kiskeminetas  to  the  Allegheny  River  and 
down  to  Pittsburg,  in  all,  426  miles,)  was  only 
£40,116  2  0.  From  tide  water  on  the  Schuylkill  to 
Reading,  the  estimate  by  David  Rittenhouseand  others, 
was  £1,147  0  0.  Other  routes  and  estimates  for  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  State  with  those  of  New  York 
will  be  iound  in  the  same  article.  The  whole  is  a  cu- 
rious document,  and  will  prove  interesting,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  enlarged  views  of  tlie  Society  at  that  early  day, 
on  the  subject  of  improvement,  although  a  different  and 
much  more  expensive  system  has  been  adopted- 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 
Extract  of  a  letter,  dated 

HAnRisBuiiG,  March  21,  1835. 
Dear  Sir.— Accompanying  I  send  you  the  copy  of  a 
Message  received  to  day  from  the  Governor.    Tlie  sub- 
ject of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  high  importance 
to  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia.    The  effect  of  the 
improvement  will  be  to  tap  the  commerce  of  New  York 
—even  that  which  passes  over  the  Public  Improve- 
ments now  made  and  her  new  rail  road  along  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  to  the  Lake  when  made. 
lo  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentutives  of  the  Corn- 
jnomvealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen — I  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  War  Department,  several  communications  growing 
out  of  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Re  presentatives  of 
the  United  States  of  the  23d  of  January  last,  "  directing 
him  to  forward  copies  of  the  Report  and  Profile  of 
I  Major  Bache's  survey  of  a  route  of  a  rail  road  from  Wil- 
i  iiamsport  in  Pennsylvania  to  Elmira  in  the  State  of  New 
i  York;*  to  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
!  with  the  request  that  they  lay  the  same  before  the 
i  Legislatures  of  their  respective  states,"  copies  of  which, 
'together  with  the  documents  accompanying  the  same 
!  will  be  laid  before  you.    The  importance  of  the  con- 
!  templated   improvement,  and  the  advantages  which 
!  must  result  from  its  completion,  to  the  citizens  of  those 
portions  of  the  respective  States  through  which  it  will 
'  pass,  as  well  as  to  the  respective  States,  are  made  so 
'  manifest  by  the  accompanying  documents  that  any  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  enlarge  upon  them,  would  be  en- 
tirely superfluous.    I  shall  content  myself,  therefore 
with  a  single  remark,  that  the  practicability  of  the  en- 
terprise will  be  found,  by  an  examination  of  the  survey 
and  report  of  Major  Bache,  to  be  unquestionable,  and 
that  the  commerce  it  would  open  between  the  two 
States  if  completed,  and  the  transportation  it  would  in- 
vite in  the  interchange  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  plaster  and  salt  of  New  York,  inde- 
pendently of  the  carriage  of  other  products  of  the  re- 
spective States  upon  it,  would,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, more  than  justify  its  construction. 

The  papers  and  documents,  however,  are  transmit- 
ted to  the  General  Assembly  for  tlie'r  examination  and 
candid  and  impartial  consideration.   GEO-  WOLF. 
HAnnisBUBB,  March  21,  1835. 


In  Vol.  II.  of  the  Register,  page  118,  will  be  found 
a  memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1791 — by 

The  Society  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  Road 
AND  Inland  Navigation,"— furnishing  estimates  for 
different  routes,  by  clearing  the  navigation  of  certain 
waters.  In  this  the  "  estimate  of  the  expense  of  clear- 
ing the  navigation  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,"  by 
the  Schuylkill,  Tulpehocken,Quitipahilla,  a  canal  of  15 


*  For  some  documents  in  relation  to  this  road,  see 
Register  Vol.  ix.  pp.  18,  89,  Vol.  x.  p.  246. 

Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GEDDES,  No.  9  Library  street. 

'I'he  publication  office  of  the  Register  has  been  re- 
moved from  Franklin  Place,  to  No,  61,  in  the  Arcade, 
Western  Avenue,  up  stairs. 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Located 
in  Fhiladelphia.    March  2,  1835 


The  Board  of  Managers,  in  presenting- to  Ihe  contri- 
butors their  Second  Jinnual  Report,  have  the  happiness 
to  assure  them  of  the  continued  success  of  the  under- 
taking—of the  rapid  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
learning,  ,n  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  music-of  the 
excellent  moral  disciplme  which  has  been  preserved- 
and  of  the  health  and  happiness  which  have  been  en- 
joyed in  the  Institution,  under  the  vigilant  and  affec- 
tionate care  of  ,fs  Principal  and  Matron. 

Eleven  pupils  have  been  admitted  during  the  year:— 
one  left  the  Institution  in  bad  health,  and  soon  after- 
wards died  at  his  home.  We  have  now  twenty-one 
under  our  care,  of  whom  nine  are  females.  Eighteen 
are  from  within  this  state,  one  from  the  State 
ot  Delaware,  one  from  Virginia,  and  one  from  South 
Carolina. 

Since  the  first  Report,  the  Board  have  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  J.  B.  S'out,  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the 
English  branches,  of  Mr.  A.  Schmltz,  as  Instructor  of 
Music;  and  of  John  Roxbury,  a  blmd  man  from  the 
Edinburg  school,  as  Teacher  of  the  mechanical  arts  — 
/  ne  Board  are  happy  to  concur  with  Mr.  Fi  iedlander 
in  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner 
m  whicli  the  various  departments  have  been  filled. 

The  Annual  Examination  on  the  23d  of  December, 
and  a  Concert  on  the  19th  of  February  last,  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  the  English 
branches  and  in  music.    The  German  language  is  now 
taught;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  course  of  Mathemati- 
cal studies  will  soon  be  commenced.    But,  as  the  ereat 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  poor,  and  dependent  for 
then;  maintenance  and  education  upon  charilv,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  they  should  carry  with  them 
Irom  the  Institution,  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves hereafter.    It  is  therefore,  very  satisfactory  to 
state,  that  several  handicraft  arts  have  been  added  to 
those  formerly  tauglu;  and  the  baskets,  mattresses, 
coor-mats,  rugs  and  twine,  made  in  the  institution;  are 
such  as  would  command  a  ready  sale;  that  several 
o    the  girls  knit  and  sew  with  great  neatness;  and 
that  some  other  handicrafts  will  soon  be  introduced.- 
tTe  on        """""f  f"'"  ^'^'-l^s'^ops.    necessarily  limits 
men°s  ^"P'''  handicraft  depart- 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State 
to  the  subject  of  ,he  Blind,  and  to  announce  to  the 
tion  H  advantages  of  our  Institu- 

tion,  the  Board  not  only  sent  its  Circulars,  and  the 
necessary  instructions  for  applicants,  into  all  the  coun- 

to  maJl^V  '^."''■^'•'"'^'P"''  ^^'^'1°"^  pupils- 
Lst    Th   ^^17  e'^.tens.vetour  during  the  month  of  Jui; 

t  The  exhibitions  of  the  acquirements  of  our  pupils 
the  anir  T'"''      ^"         ^^'''--^d  then,;  bu 

the  applications  for  admission,  which  were  anticipated 
as  a  consequence,  have  not  been  numerous  from  he 
interior  of  this  State. 

?inn  f    ^ "l"^  aPPi'obation  of  the  Board)  an  invita- 
Vo'Jx v"'  °*  ^""^  ""^'"1""'        ^'^it^d  that 


town,  with  twelve  of  the  pupils,  whose  examination 
excited  so  great  an  interest  throughout  the  county,  that 
committees  were  appointed  in  every  township,  to  make 
collections  for  this  Institution,  which  have  ah-eady 
reached  a  considerable  amount. 

A  similar  invitation  was  received  from  the  citizens  of 
Wilmington,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  and  ac- 
cepted; when  the  services  of  manv  benevolent  persons 
were  enlisted  in  our  cause:  and  on'their  solicitation  and 
assurance,  that  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  would  meet  with  success,  if  present-' 
ed  by  the  Managers,  in  company  with  their  pupils, 
Messrs.  Praleyand  Snider,  with  the  Piincipaland  eight 
of  the  pupils,  went  to  Dover  on  the  month  of"  January 
last.    The  exhibitions  made  before  the  Legislature 
were  highly  satisfactory  to  them;  and  they  have  since 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  several  indi- 
gent pupils  from  their  State.    Exhibitions  were  also 
made     before  large  audiences  at  Wilmington  and 
Smyrna;  and  much  kindness,  hospitality,  and' liberality 
h-om  the  citizens  of  Delaware,   were  received  durinir 
this  visit,  which  the  Board  have  great  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging. 

After  this  visit  to  Delaware,  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Ricli^ 
ards,  with  the  Principal,  exhibited  the  proficiency  of 
seven  pupils,  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey;  who,  it 
IS  hoped,  will  be  induced  to  secure  bv  a  handsome  ap- 
propriation, the  benefits  of  this  Institution  for  the  ihdi- 
geut  Blind  of  that  State. 

In  April  last,  the  Institution  was  removed  into  Thii-J 
teenth  street,  where  two  houses,  with  intermediate  lots, 
were  taken  on  rent.    In  these  liouses,  the  present 
nijmber  of  pupils  are  comfortably  accommodated;  but 
a  few  more  only  can  be  received;  and  space  is  mucil 
needed  for  the  various  manufactures.    The  members 
of  the  Board  have  therefore  been  very  active  in  the 
endeavor  to  raise  by  contributions,  the  sum  of  20,000 
Dollars,  upon  which  depends   the   grant  of  10  000 
Dollars  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  build'ing 
When  this  sum  is  Secured,  a  lot  will  be  purchased," 
and  an  edifice  commenced;  it  being  of  great  impor- 
tance to  relieve  the  Institution  from  the  burthen  of  rent, 
and  to  provide  accommodations  for  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils.    For  although  the  allowance  from  this 
State,  of  160  Dollars  for  each  indigent  pupil,  does  not 
pay  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  20  children,  and  if 
even  the  number  were  increased  to  40,  would  not  be 
nearly  sufficient;  yet  proportlonably,  the  expenditures 
would  be  very  much  reduced:  and,  independently  of 
other  motives  to  extend  the  charity,  it  is  much  more 
for  our  interest. 

An  application  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
tills  Stale,  for  an  increase  of.  the  allowance  per  pupil;  • 
and,  should  they  augment  it  to  200  Dollars  per  annum, 
we  might  securely  depend  upon  the  charity  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  to  supply  what  else  may  be  wanting} 
and  regard  the  permanence  of  the  Institution  as  assiir- 
ed.  At  present,  its  income,  (as  will  be  seen  In  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  herewith  submitted)  is  far 
below  its  outlay;  and,  although  all  the  economy  in  the 
power  of  the  Board,  consistent  with  the  comfort  and 
adtantage  of  the  pupils,  has  been  practised,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  encroach  greatly  on  the  ten  thou-: 
sa:nd  dollars  granted  by  the  State,  which  it  was  hoped^ 
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might  have  been  in  part   added  to  the  permanent 

fund.  .       .  i  -11 

That  our  expenditures  have  been  so  great,  will  per- 
haps escile  surprise  in  those  acquainted  only  with  the 
economy  oi  other  institutions  of  education;  but,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  none  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  ot 
instruction,  can  be  used  by  us:  neither  the  slate  nor 
black  board,  no  common  map  or  printed  book;  that  the 
books,  maps,  and  music  sheets,  with  raised  characters— 
the  tables  for  calculating  and  writing— the  musical 
instruments— the  machines  and  materials  for  manufac- 
tures, are  al!  costly,  and  the  Bhnd,  from  their  peculiar 
privation,  require  both  more  attendants  and  more  in- 
struction, than  any  other  children.       _  _ 

To  increase  a  permanent  fund,  yielding  interest,  ami 
to  extend  the  number  of  annual  subscribers,  will  be 
incumbent  upon  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  and  an  appeal  is  confidently  made  to  the  bene- 
volent, to  further  this  effort,  which  the  interest  ah-eady 
excited  in  this  community,  by  our  Institution,  authorizes 
us  to  hope. 

Already,  by  this  charity,  have  upwards  of  twenty 
cliildren  been  raised  from  a  state  of  helplessness, 
frloom  and  degradation;  a  burthen    to  industrious 
parents,  or  with  a  prospect  for  hfe  ot  dependence  on 
public  charity,  they  are  now  receiving  a  means  ot 
honest  maintenance.    Deprived  of  all  the  enjoyments 
of  the  best  of  our  senses,  new  sources  ot  pleasure  have 
been  bestowed— new  channels  of  information  opened 
to  them.    Cut  off  by  their  calamity,  from  the  ordinary 
pursuits  and  associations  of  others,  we  have  raised  them 
to  the  rank  of  their  fellow  men;  and  taken  from  them 
the  stamp  of  inferiority,  which  even  pity  had  mtticted 
on  their  helplessness.    Whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
continue  this  good  work,  and  extend  it  to  others,  will 
depend  upon  the  liberality  with  which  our  appeal  is 
answered;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  result. 
By  order,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

WILLIAM  WHITE,  President. 

Jacob  Snideb,  jr.  Rec  Sec'ry. 
PHiLABELpniA,  Maich  2,  1835. 


matter  in  the  same  space,  and  greater  durability  than 
any  books  yet  printed  for  the  Blind. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION, 
For  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
In  Thirteenth  street,  between  Race  and  Vine  streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Julius  R.  Friedlander,  Principal. 
John  B.  Stout,  Assistant  Teacher. 
Adolph  Schmilz,  Professor  of  Music 
John  Roxbury,  Master  Workman. 
jinn  Nicholes,  Matron. 


PUPILS. 


Since  the  foreglng  Report  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
tributors, the  Board  have  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Snider,  on  the  subject  of  Printing  for  the 
Bhnd.    In  the  course  of  last  year,  he  devoted  much 
time  to  the  accomphshment  of  the  printing  the  Gospel, 
according  to  St.  Mark,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  this 
Insiitution;  and  which  has  been  to  them  a  work  of  great 
utility  and  benefit.    The  whole  expense  for  the  appa- 
ratus and  printing,  was  incurred  by  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  the  funds  of  the  Institution  not 
being  adequate  to  engage  in  the  work.    Mr.  Snider 
has  liberally  offered,  (provided  funds  can  be  raised 
without  infringing  on  those  of  the  Institution)  to  have 
printed,  the  Gospel,  according  to  St.  John,  from  copper 
p/afes,  in  a  form  more  condensed  and  convenient;  the 
execution  superior  to  any  heretofore  printed,  and  as 
durable  as  that  of  his  former  work;  on  the  following 

terms: —  , 

"  For  100  copies,  bound  for  use,  and  the  copper 
plates  to  be  delivered  to  the  Institution,  the  sum  of 
$400.— For  any  number  of  copies  over  this  num- 
ber, at  the  rate  of  §2  per  copy:— or,  he  offers  to  have 
any  work  printed,  containing  as  much  matter  as  the 
one  proposed,  in  125  pages,  Mze  of  8  by  10  inches,  for 
the  same  sum-"  . 

The  Managers  regret,  that  the  necessity  of  applyint; 
the  funds  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  precludes  their 
engaging  at  present  in  this  important  work.  This  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  hope,  that  those  who  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  further  advancement  of  this  branch  ot 
the  education  of  the  Blind,  will  be  induced  to  furmsh 
aid  for  the  proposed  undertaking.  A  specimen  of  the 
printing  by  this  method  is  annexed;  exhibiting  more 


Names. 

Abraham  Marsh, 
Theodore  Myers, 
Wilham  Graham, 
George  Lafferty, 
Wilham  Hatz, 
Beneiah  Parvin,* 
John  B.  Martindale,* 
Eli  Wieland, 
Jewelt  H.  Gray,* 

Richard  Guyn, 

Joseph  Ramsey, 
Ph'lip  Fetterow, 
Sarah  Marsh, 
Mary  Ann  Mallet, 
Mary  E.  Nuneviller, 
Hannah  Gilham, 
Hannah  Newborough, 

Cordelia  U.  Snyder;* 
Maria  Lightfoot, 

Sarah  Siegfried, 

Catherine  Smiley, 


fVhere  from. 

Philadelphia  city, 
do 

Moyamensing,  do. 
Passyank,  do. 
Lancaster  city. 
New  Castle,  State  of  Dels, 
Charlestown,  S.  C. 
Lancaster  city. 
Harrisonburg,  Rockingham 

county,  Va. 
Southampton,  Bucks  coun- 
ty. Pa. 
Philadelphia  county. 
York  county,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  city. 
Philadelphia  county, 
do 

Franklin  county.  Pa. 
East  Marlbo', Chester  coun- 
ty. Pa. 
Berks  county,  Pa. 
W.  Whiteland,  Chester 

county.  Pa. 
Montgomeryville,  Montg'y 

county,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  county. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  "The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Bhnd,"  from  March  1st,  1834,  to  March  1st,  18o5. 


1834. 
March  1 


DR. 

To  Amount  borrowed  from  Per- 
manent Fund,  being  amt. 
of  Expenditures  above 
Receipts  for  1833,  as  per 
Treasurer's  account, 
Invested  in  Penn'a  5  per 
cent.  Stock,  of  Donation 
from  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Paid  for  Furniture,  includ- 
ing Bedsteads,  Bedding, 
Oil  Cloth,  and  Carpets, 
Paid  Bills  for  Dry  Goods, 
Rent  of  houses  occu- 
pied by  Institution, 
for  Fuel, 

for  hardware,  tin  ware, 
including  Kitchen 
utensils, 


$    876  48 


6,400  GO 


850  80 
208  35 

789  60 
257  13 


94  89 


*  Not  paid  for  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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March  1.  To  auount  paid  for 

Boai'dof  Principal,  As- 
sistant Teacher,  Mu- 
sic Teacher,  a  Blind 
man  teacher  of  han- 
dicraft, a  Porter,and 
twenty-one  pupils, to 
this  date;  including 
washing  and  mend- 
ing for  blind  teacher 
and  pupils, 
Paid  Sahu-ie*  of  Principal, 
Assistant  Teacher,  Music 
Teacher,  blind  Teacher, 
and  Porter,  including  sa- 
lary of  the  Principal  from 
March  1st,  1833, 
Paid  for  fixtures  in  school 
room  and  workshop,  for 
erecting  a  Furnace,  (re- 
turned and  credited  in  ac- 
count as  a  donation,) 
Paid  Principal,  for  expense 
of  a  Journey,  as  per  ac- 
count, $100  00 
do.  on  |;-eneral  ace.  10  00 


Paid  for  Lumber, 

Paid  for  Carpenter's  work, 
desks  and  fixtures  to  the 
school  rooms  and  work 
shop,  and  erecting  work 
shop  in  the  yard. 

Paid  for  Painting, 

Paid  for  Books  and  Station- 
ary, 

Paid  for    Advertising  and 

Printing, 
Paid  for  Bricklaying  in  the 

yard. 

Paid  for  materials  used  in 
ihe  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles by  the  pupils. 

Paid  for  incidentals,  as  per 
vouchers. 

Amount  of  expenditures  by 
the  Principal,  as  per  bis 
account  and  vouchers,viz: 
Paid  for  materials  used  in 
the  various  manufacture 
and  tuition  in  the  Basket 
making,  §328 
For  apparatus  for  in- 
struction, used  in  school 
room,  and  work  shop,  92 

Expenses  of  Journey 
■with  pupils  thro'  Penn'a, 
to  Wilmington  and  Trcn- 
ion.and  of  Principal  to  N. 
y.  and  Boston,  299 

For  items  of  clothing, 
for  three  pupils,  16 

For  incidentals,  as  per 
account  and  vouchers,  172 


2,087  57 


3,347  50 


66  12 


110  00 

144  95 


278  24 
42  67 

19  05 

94  35 

33  33 

125  84 
183  03 


1834. 
March  1.  By 


45 
65 

52 

84 
58 


910  04 


To  balance  in  hands  of 
Principal,  to  Credit  of 
the  Institution, 


272  62 


■  1,182  66 


gl7,276  77 


Sept  26. 


Oct.  20. 


CR. 

donation  received  from  the 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Ex- 
penses, gl0,000  00 

Interest  received  on  $2,500  of 
Permanent  Fund,  invested 
in  1833,  81  60 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Stock  of 
the  $6,400  invested,  §1000 
Premium,  30 


Received  from  the  State  for 
pay  of  individual  pu- 
pils. 

Sale   of  Pennsylvania  State 
Stock   of   the  remaining 
5,400  invested,    §1000  00 
Premium,       27  50 


Interest  on  3,600,  Permanent 
Fund,  and  5,400,  expend, 
do.  to  Aug.  1,  1834, 

Pay  of  Pupils,  not  paid  for  by 
tbe  State, 

Contributions  from  221  An- 
nual Subscribers,  at  g3  00 
each. 

Receipts,  by  the  Principal,  as 

per  account  and  vouchers, 
viz:  Rec'd  for  sales  of  articles 
manufactured  at  the  Inst,  by 
tbe  pupils,  §527  69 

By  proceeds  of 
several  Concerts  Sc 
Examinations,         544  97 

Rec'd  of  Treasu'r 
for  expenses  of  jour- 
ney thro'  this  State, 
by  order  of  the  Ma- 
gers,  $100 
Do.  do.  on  gen- 
eral acct.  10 

  110  00 


1,030  00 


666  66 


1,027  50 

225  00 
296  50 

663  00 


Sale  this  day  (from  the  re- 
maining $4,400  invested) 
Penn.  5  per  cent.  Stock,  to 
meet  the  exact  amount  due 
the  Expenditure  Fund  at 
this  date,  viz: 

Invested  of  Expendi- 
ture Fund,  §4,400  00 

March  2,  rem'ng  at 

this  date,  2,337  40 


Premium, 


2,062  60 
41  25 


Errors  excepted.  Philada.  March  2,  1835. 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Contributors. 

ISAAC  ELLIOTT, 

Treasurer. 


1,182  26 


2,103  85 


§17,276  77 


Tbavelliitg. — Passengers  are  nov/  conveyed  the 
whole  distance  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  in 
a  little  more  than  four  days,  by  a  new  mode  of  trans- 
portation, departing  from  this  city,  they  take  tlie  rail 
road  to  Columbia,  and  thence  embark  in  handsomely 
furnished  canal  boats,  which  they  only  leave  at  the 
mountains,  crossing  thence  the  rail  road  cars,  and,  at 
the  western  termination,  resuming  the  canal  boats,  and 
proceeding  without  further  interruption  to  Pittsburg. 
The  meals  are  to  be  taken  on  the  boats,  and  the  nights 
spent  in  comfortable  beds,  while  the  boat  is  in  progresa. 
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MOUNT  CARBON  RAIL  ROAD  COMPANY. 

In  compliance  with  the  Act  Incorporating  the  "Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road  Connpany,"  the  following  statement  is 
furnisiied  to  the  Legislature,  containing'  "an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the  Company^ showing  the  whole 
amount  of  their  Capital  actually  paid  into  the  Funds  of  the  Company,  and  the  amount  of  dividend  declared 
each  year,  or  the  loss  sustained,  as  the  case  may  be." 


DR. 


To  Capital  Stock  paid  in, 

do.  subscribed  but  not  paid, 

Debts  due  by  the  Company, 
Tolk, 


§38,604 
3,846 


From  April  19, 
1831,  to  close  of 
the  season. 

The  year  1832, 
do.  1833, 

F^om  1833  to  Jan. 
10,  1835. 


Coal. 

Tolls  on  all  Articles. 

Received. 

transp'd: 

on  road. 

Amount. 

Collected. 

Expenses. 

Tons. 

cvvt. 

qr. 

I).  C 

n.  c. 

D.  C. 

19,677 

8 

2 

943  64 

920  45 

168  41 

810 

57,297 

7 

3 

4,578  70 

3,756  46 

335  26 

3,392  10 

73,136 

10 

1 

7,066  38 

7,084  08 

436  68 

6,618  54 

87,684 

3 

n 
O 

8,575  18 

9,012  19 

377  37 

8,634  82 

237,795 

10 

1 

21,163  90 

20,773  18 

1,317  72 

19,455  46 

Tolls  uncollected,  .... 
Amount  of  error  allowed  on  tolls  charged, 
Sundry  errors  in  settlements,  .  .  . 

Expenses  of  collection  from  April  19,  1831,  to  Dec.  31,,  1834. 


335  16 
53  08 
2  48 
1,317  72 


21,163  90 


Dollars 


42,450 
61,620  21 


19,455  46 
335  16 


123,860  83 


CR. 

By  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road  Expenditures  for  materials  and  construction, 

Interest  balance  of  that  account. 

Repairs  of  Road,  1832       $1,752  21 

do  do  1833  865  25 

do  do  1834  836  32 


S16,034  67 


3,453  78 


Debts  due  to  the  Company, 

For  unpaid  subscriptions  and  interest  thereon, 
Tolls  not  collected. 

On  other  accounts,  ,  . 

Cash — Balance  on  hand,  • 


$4,538  24 
335  16 
1,351  58 


Dollars, 


D  C. 
98,121167 


19,488 


26,24 

25 


123,860 


45 


City  of  PJdladelphia,  SS. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said  city,  John  White, 
President  of  the  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road  Company,  who  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say 
that  the  above  abstract  is  a  just  and  true  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Company  as  they  stand 
on  its  books.  Signed,  JOHN  WHITE. 

Subscribed  before  me  this  February  1835.  Signed,  Jos.  Burden  Aldermen. 


ARRIVAL  FROM  PITTSBURG. 

Yesterday  the  Canal  Boat,  Sarah  Tiers,  belonging 
to  the  Pittsburg  'I'ransportation  Line,  arrived  at  their 
Warehouse  Chestnut  street  wharf,  Schuylkill, 
freighted  with  a  f(dl  cargo  from  Pittsburg;  being 
the  first  arrival  this  season  by  the  Canals  and  Rail 
Road.  Com.  Herald. 


HoLLiBATsnuRs,  Pa.  April  1. 
Thirty  six  boats  nrrived  at  our  port,  up  to  the  1st 
inst^  and  sixijr-four  departed. 


STEAM  TOW  BOAT. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Steam  Tow-boat  Company,  have 
contracted  with  Mr.  John  Vaughan  of  Kensington, 
for  building  one  of  the  boats  for  this  Company,  intended 
to  ply  between  this  city  and  the  Breakwater.  The 
Boat  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
breadth  of  beam  twenty-one  feet,  and  depth  of  hold 
nine  feet,  to  be  propelled  by  two  engines  each  of 
seventy-five  horse  power. 

Com.  Herald, 


1835.] 


THE  CASE  OF  JUDGE  BAiRD  AND  THE  FAYETTE  COUNTY  LAWYERS. 
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From  the  National  Gazette. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  FAYETTE  COUNTY 
LAWYERS. 

This  case,  which  has  created  great  interest,  not 
merely  among  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  but 
through  the  communitj  generally,  has  been  lately  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court,  after  argument  and  care- 
ful examination.  The  decision  is  one  which  must  give 
give  satisfaction  to  the  whole  community.  If  there  be 
a  sacred  right,  it  is  that  which  preserves  to  an  advo- 
cate his  amplest  privileges  in  a  court  of  justice.  His- 
tory abounds  with  occasions,  where  the  manly  firmness 
of  the  lawyer  has  been  demanded,  and  successfully 
displayed,  in  opposition  to  power  assumed,  as  well 
within  as  without  the  precincts  of  the  Court.  It  is  true, 
this  right  ought  to  be  carefully  restrained  within  the 
limits  not  of  law  merely,  but  a  just  respect  to  a  judicial 
officer.  Beyond  that  point,  however,  it  ought  not  to 
be  restrained;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  preserv- 
ed and  strictly  guaranteed.  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  thisintance  does  so;  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  rests,  are  sound,  liberal  and  just. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  few,  and  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  its  elucidation,  appear  in  the  opinion  delivered 
by  the  Court.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  legislative  investigation;  but  by  the 
agreement  of  all  parties,  they  were  submitted,  tmder 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  then  in  session  in  this  city.  The  case 
was  argued,  on  behalf  of  the  legal  gentlemen  who  had 
been  removed  from  the  bar,  by  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll 
and  George  M.  Dallas,  Esquires,  and  on  the  part  of 
Judge  Baird,  by  John  Sergeant  and  James  Todd, 
Esquires. 

The  following  opinion  was  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  AUSTIN  AND  OTHERS. 

An  attorney  at  law  is  an  officer  of  the  Court.  The 
terms  of  the  oaths  exacted  of  him  at  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  prove  him  to  be  so;  "you  shall  behave  your- 
self in  your  office  of  attorney  wit'hin  the  court,  with  all 
due  fidelity  as  well  to  the  court  as  the  client."  Again: 
it  is  declared  in  the  Constitution— Art.  1.  Sect.  XVIII, 
■that  "  no  member  of  Congress  or  other  person  holding 
any  office  (except  attorney  at  law,  and  in  the  militia) 
under  the  United  States  or  this  Commonwealth,  shall 
,be  a  member  of  either  house  (of  the  Legislature)  du- 
ring his  continuance  in  Congress,  or  in  office,"  which 
is  a  direct  constitutional  recognition.  And  his  office  is 
an  office  for  lite.  '1  hough  recognised  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  we  have  seen,  it  is  without  limitation  of  duration 
by  the  terms  of  admission  to  it,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  or  by  any  statute.  1  he  grant  of  an 
office  without  express  limitation,  at  common  law,  be- 
ing taken  most  strongly  against  the  grantor,  endin-es 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee;  and  though  this  principle 
has  not  been  applied  to  offices  within  the  grant  ot  the 
executive,  it  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  the  office 
of  attorney,  for  to  subject  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  would 
leave  them  too  small  a  share  of  the  independence  ne- 
cessary to  the  duties  they  are  called  to  perform  to 
their  clients,  and  to  the  public.  As  a  class,  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  in  fact  have  always  been,  the  vin- 
dicators of  individual  rights,  and  the  'fearless  asserters 
of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  existing  where  alone 
they  can  exist,  in  a  government,  not  of  parlies  or  men, 
but  of  laws — on  the  other  hand  to  declare  them  irrt-s- 
ponsible  to  any  power  but  public  opinion, and  their  con- 
sciences would  be  incompatible  with  free  government. 
Individuals  of  the  class,  may,  and  sometimes  do,  forfeit 
then-  professional  franchise  by  abusing  it;  and  a  power 
to  exact  a  forfeiture  must  be  lodged  s'omcwliere.  Such 


a  power  is  indispensable  to  protect  the  court,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  themselves.  Abuses  must 
necessarily  creep  in;  and  having  a  deep  stake  in  the 
character  of  their  profession, they  are  vitally  concerned 
in  preventing  it  from  being  sullied  by  the  misconduct 
of  unworthy  members.  No  class  of  the  community  is 
more  dependent  on  its  reputation  for  honor  and  integ- 
rity. It  is  indispensible  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation 
to  assign  it  a  high  and  honorable  standing:  ^put  to  put 
it  above  the  Judiciary,  whose  official  tenure  is  good  be- 
haviour, and  whose  members  are  removable  from  of- 
fice, by  the  Legislature,  would  render  it  intractable, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  assign  it  an  equal  share 
of  independence.  In  the  absence  of  specific  provision 
to  the  contrary,  the  power  of  removal  is,  from  its  na- 
ture, correlative  to  the  power  of  appointment,  and  it  is 
consequently  the  business  of  the  judges  to  deal  vidth 
delinquent  members  of  the  bar,  and  withdraw  their  fa- 
culties when  they  are  incorrigible. 

But  the  end  to  be  attained  by  removal,  is  not  pun- 
ishment, but  protection;  as  punishment,  it  woiddbe  un- 
reasonably severe,  for  those  cases  in  which  the  end  is 
reclamation  and  not  destruction,  and  for  which  repri- 
mand, suspension, fine  or  imprisoment  seem  to  be  more 
adequate  instruments  of  correction:  for  expulsion  from 
the  bar,  blasts  all  prospects  of  prosperity  to  come,  and 
mars  the  fruit  expected,  from  the  training  of  a  lifetime. 
For  this  reason,  the  statute  to  regulate  attachment  and 
summary  punishment  for  contempts,  seems  to  be  inap- 
plicable to  this  class  of  cases.  Expulsion  may  be  pro- 
per,where  there  has  been  no  contempt  at  all,  as  in  the 
case  of  brutality,  drunkenness  and  the  whole  circle  of 
infamous  crimes.  It  is  one  thing  to  remove  from  of- 
fice, for  unfitness,  and  another  to  punish  for  contempt. 
In  fact,  the  court  may  have  recoiu-se  to  both  together, 
and  there  is  no  re  ason,  therefore,  why  it  should  not  be 
at  liberty  to  proceed  on  the  ground  of  unfitness,  and 
waive  the  contempt.  It  is  not  doubted  that  any  breach 
of  the  official  oath  is  a  v.alid  cause,  for  proceeding  for 
the  former;  for  the  n)an  who  deliberately  violates  the 
sanctions  of  a  lawful  oath,  proves  himself  to  be  unwor 
thy  of  further  confidence;  society  has  no  other  hold 
upon  him.  The  most  insignificant  breach  of  the  fidel- 
ity enjoined,  may  therefore,  be  visited  with  this  mea- 
sure. But  it  is  sup[)Osed  that  as  this  fidelity  is  exact- 
ed by  the  terms  of  the  oath,  but  "in  the  office  of  at- 
torney," and  "  within  the  court,"  the  act  which  iray 
violate  it,  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  court.  The 
oath  undoulUedly  looks  to  nothing  like  allegiance  to 
the  person  of  the  judge,  unless  in  those  cases  where 
his  person  is  so  inseparable  from  his  office,  that  an  in- 
sult to  tlie  one,  is  an  indignity  to  the  other.  In  mat- 
ters collateral  to  official  duly,  the  jud|ie  is  on  a  level 
with  the  members  of  the  bar  as  he  is  with  his  fellow 
citizens,  his  title  to  distinction  and  respect  resting  on 
no  other  foundation  than  his  virtues  and  qualities  as  a 
man.  But  it  is  nevertheless,  evident  that  professional 
fidelity  may  be  violated  by  acts,  which  fiill  without  the 
line  of  professional  functions,  and  which  may  have  been 
performed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  court.  Such  would 
be  the  consequence  of  beaiing  or  insulting  a  judge  in 
(he  street,  for  a  judgment  in  court.  No  one  would  pre- 
tend that  an  attempt  to  control  the  deliberations  of  the 
bench  by  the  apprehension  of  violence,  and  subject 
the  judges  to  the  power  of  those  who  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  subordinate  to  them,  is  compatible  with  profei!-lon. 
al  duty,  or  the  judicial  Independence  so  indispensable 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  And  an  enormity  of 
the  sort,  practised  but  on  a  single  judge,  would  be  an 
offence,  as  much  against  the  court,  which  is  boimd  to 
protect  all  its  members,  as  if  it  had  beei'i  repeated  on 
the  person  of  each  of  them,  because  the  consequences 
to  suitors  and  the  public  would  be  the  same,  and  what- 
ever may  be  thought  in  such  a  case,  of  the  power  to 
punish  for  the  contempt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  power  lo  strike  the  offending  attorney 
from  ih.c  roll. 
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It  is  equally  obvious  that  an  attempt  to  overawe  the 
bench  by  menace,  challenge,  or  the  employment  of  an 
engine  so  powerful  as  the  press,  is  an  offence  of  tlie 
same  stamp,  the  difTerence  being'  but  in  the  means  of 
committinfj  it.  It  may  be  said  ihe  judge  is  bound  lo  de- 
spise consideraiions  of  danger  or  annoyance,  and  do  his 
ditty  manfully  without  regard  to  consequences.  The 
law  however  deals  dlfTerently  with  human  infirmity  and 
provides  for  the  influence  of  those  hopes  and  fears  1 
which  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  inseparable  from 
our  nature.    Moral  courage,  to  an  ordinary  extent,  is 
certainly  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  bench;  but 
physical  courage  is  no  more  a  qualification. than  animal 
strength  or  prowess  in  fighting.  The  enormity  of  break- 
ing tlie  peace  by  assaulting  its  official  conservators 
which  might  be  .'uflRcient  evidence  of  professional  dis- 
qualification, without  recourse  to  the  purpose  to  be 
gained  by  it  would  be  wanting  in  the  case  of  a  libel, un- 
less it  were  a  very  gross  one,  and  therefore  the  motive 
should  be  clearly  shown  to  have  been  the  acquirement 
of  an  influence  over  the  judge  in  the  exercise  of  liis 
judicial  functions  by  the  instrumentality  of  popular 
prejudice.     Does  tiie  existence  of  professional  respon- 
sibility for   libel,  when  thus    limited  and  guarded, 
infringe  on  the  liberty  of  the  press?    The  conduct  of  a 
judge,  like  that  of  every  other  functionary,  is  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  scruthiy,  and  where  the  public  good  is 
the  aim,  such  scrutiny  is  as  open  to  an  attorney  of  his 
court  as  to  any  other  citizen.    It  is  the  prostitution  of 
it  to  impure  purposes,  that  can  bring  him  into  collision 
with  his  professional  fidelity — even  a  battery  might  be 
committed  by  an  attorney  on   a  judge  consistently 
witli  the  official  relation,  if  provoked  in  matters  of  so- 
cial intercourse.    It  is  the  motive  that  makes  an  inva- 
sicm  of  the  judge's  rights  a  breach  of  professional  fi- 
delity; from  which  he  is  to  be  protected  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  and  the  suitors  of  his  court,  not  for  his 
own.     I'o  im])air  the  general  confidence  in  the  purity 
and  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  distributive  jus- 
tice, is  a  vital  inj<u-y  to  it;  and  the  attorney  who  abuses 
the  public  credulity  vviih  a  view  to  that  effect,  cannot 
complain  if  the  faculties  from  wliich  his  capacity  for 
mischief  is  mainly  derived,  be  taken  away  from  liim  — 
The  sum  of  tiie  matter  is,  that  an  attorney  at  law  holds 
his  office  diu-ing  good  behaviour,  anrl  that  he  is  not 
]>rofessionally  answerable  for  a  scrutiny  into  the  official 
conduct  of  tiie  judges,  which  would  not  expose  him  to 
legal  animadversion  as  a  citizen.    Such  being  the  prin- 
ciple, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  form  and  pressure 
of  tlie  case,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.    The  ground 
of  disrespect  laid  by  the  President  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  is  the  letter  sent  to  him  by  the  respondents  — 
The  rule  to  show  cause  was  laid  without  specification 
of  cause  for  expulsion,  except  that  this  letter  was  then 
put  on  the  record,  and  undoubtedly  as  containing  the 
matter  to  which  they  were  required  to  respond.  It 
was  only  when  toM  that  the  publication  of  the  corres- 
pondence would  be  insisted  on  as  a  separate  charge, 
that  they  put  in  a  supplementary  answer  to  it,  and 
having  been  treated  as  such  there,  it  must  be  treated  as 
such  here. 

But  nothing  was  said  of  the  prefatory  matter  which 
introduced  the  corresponilence  to  the  public;  nor  was 
the  newspaper  which  contains  it  even  filed.  It  is 
doubtful  therefore  whether  it  can  be  treated  as  a  part 
of  the  case.  For  myself  I  should  say  it  cannot.  The 
additional  matter  put  upon  the  record  by  the  respon- 
dents, consists  of  two  letters  addressed  to  them  bv  the 
President,  the  first  beinir  that  which  elicited  theofl^ence 
of  the  respondents,  and  the  second  a  reply  to  it.  The 
case  is  then  m  ide  up  of  these  three  letters,  the  fact  of 
publication;  and  p'>fisibly  the  prefatory  remarks  which 
accompanied  it.  Now  without  taking  into  view  the 
solicitation  of  an  interchange  of  views  contained  in  the 
President's  first  letter,  tlie  assertion  that  the  court  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  suggestion  of 
his  retirement  as  the  means  of  resturing'  it,  might  be 


deemed  an  impertinence;  but  not  affecting  the  course 
of  his  public  duty,  it  could  not  be  deemed  a  breach  of 
professional  fidelity.  But  looking  to  the  terms  of  his 
letter,  we  find  their  expressions  to  be  but  an  echo  of 
his  own.  He  had  spoken  lo  them  of  discipline  relax- 
ed and  disorder  introduced;  of  Inadvertent  remarks  in- 
dicative of  contempt  for  his  decisions,and  calculated  to 
impress  the  public  mind  unfavorably  to  the  court  and 
h  mselfits  organ;  and  of  giving  place  to  a  successor  who 
might  obtain  their  confidence  and  co-operation.  Ills  de- 
sign to  do  so,  he  had  spoken  of  as  having  been  yielded 
to'  the  advice  of  his  friends,  but  not  as  having  been  re- 
inqulshed,  and  in  conclusion  he  had  solicited  their 
views  in  reference  to  the  future.  These  sentiments 
were  expressed  neither  in  the  words  nor  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  I  have  arranged  them;  but  it  is  evident 
they  were  considered  in  this  connection  by  the  respon- 
dents in  framing  their  reply.— "The  public  confi- 
dence," thev  said,  "  seems  to  be  withdrawn  alike  from 
the  bar  and  the  court.  Perhaps  your  Honor's  retiring 
from  the  bench,  as  you  have  intimated  a  wilhngnessto 
do,  and  giving  the  people  power  to  select  another, 
would  be  the  means  of  producing  a  better  state  of 
things, and  a  more  cordial  co-operation  from  all  sides,  in 
the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  court.  This  expres- 
sion of  our  views  is  made  in  candor  and  sincerity,  and 
without  a  wish  to  inspire  one  unpleasant  thought  or 
unkind  feellne,  but  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  county 
in  which  we  live,  to  your  honor  and  to  ourselves.'  — 
Surely  these  expressions  breathe  any  thing  but  con- 
tumely It  is  alleged  that  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
court  a  few  months  before,  and  signed  by  five  of  the 
eight  respondents,  and  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the 
correspondence  evince  a  difl^erent  state  of  feeling,  lo 
a  mind  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  outrage,  it  would  n.i- 
tnrally  appear  so— but  the  impress  on  would  be  effac- 
ed by  reflection.  The  memorial  being  no  part  of  the 
case,  is  to  be  laid  out  of  view;  but  we  are  bound  by  a 
sense  of  what  Is  due  to  the  occasion,  to  express  no 
less  than  painful  surprise,  to  learn  that  gentlemen 
whose  professional  intercourse  with  us  has  been  supe- 
rior to  all  excention,  have  participated  in  scenes  else- 
where, whose  reminiscences  can  furnish  no  subjects  of 
gratulatlon  or  sentiments  of  self  respect.  The  remarks 
prefixed  to  the  correspondence,  were  doubtless  writ- 
ten in  an  angry  temper;  but  as  the  contest  had  assumed 
a  character  of  determined  hostility,  they  ai-e  not  faii  jy 
Indicative  of  the  temper  that  prevailed  before;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  motive  of  the  re- 
spondents, the  language  of  their  letter  is  bland  and 

respectful.  ,  i  -i 

The  character  of  the  act  of  publication  depends  on 
the  motive  for  it.  Was  the  object  of  the  respondents 
to  assail  the  reputation  of  the  President,  or  to  defend 
their  own?  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  it  should 
have  been  supposed  the  former;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  correspondence  to  disparage  him  as  an  ofiicer  or  a 
man— though  laboring  under  evident,  but  excusable 
excitement,  his  language  was  temperate  and  courteous, 
the  measure  proposed  alone  being  badly  chosen.  Tlie 
officer  who  parleys  with  resistance  proposes  terms  of 
capitulation.  A  better,  and  the  only  effectual  cure  for 
the  disorders  of  his  court,  would  have  been  a  firm,  but 
temperate  and  equitable  application  of  authority  to  the 
refractory;  and  the  prompt  expulsion  of  those  who 
braved  it.  Had  the  respondents  been  removed  from 
office  for  actual  inMibordinatloii,  their  case  would  have 
been  a  clear,  but  hopeless  one.  But  they  have  ear- 
nestly and  uniformly  protested  that  tlie  object  of  the 
publication  w.as  not  to  affect  the  judge,  but  to  disa- 
buse the  public  mind;  and  professing  tins  to  be  their 
motive,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  disprove  it,  we  are  bound  to  receive  it  as  the  true 
one  They  too  acted  from  the  impulse  of  excitement, 
for  which  "Mlowance  is  to  be  made,  believing,  as  they 
say  they  did,  that  the  President  had  implicated  them  in 
the  disgraceful  assault  on  his  person.    But  what  seems 
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to  be  entitled  to  decisive  influence  in  a  legal  view,  is 
the  fact  that  the  publication  was  made  by  them  not  as 
members  of  (he  bar,  but  as  persons  put  upon  their  de- 
fence by  an  intimation  that  they  were  to  be  dealt  with 
criminally.  In  that  predicament,  to  intrench  them- 
selves into  popular  prejudice,  may  have  been  wrong  in 
them  as  men;  but  it  certainly  involved  no  direliction  of 
professional  duty.  In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  a 
case  to  justify  the  removal  of  the  respondents  has  not 
been  made  out;  and  it  is  therefore  considered  that  the 
order  which  made  the  rule  absolute  be  vacated,  and 
the  rule  discharged;  that  the  respondents  be  restored 
to  the  bar;  and  that  this  decree  be  ceriified  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Fayette  county. 
Decreed  accordingly. 

On  pages  113  to  117  of  the  present  volume,  will  be 
found  the  correspondence  between  Judge  Baird  and 
the  Attorneys,  and  proceedings  of  Court  in  the  c£.se 
decided  in  the  preceding  opinion. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
IMPORTANT  DECISION. 
William  Morgan, otherwise"!      Supreme  Court  of 

I  Pennsylvania. 

vs.  V-      Writ  DE  UOMINE  KEPLF. 


called  Bill. 


J.  Reakert,  Keeper  of 
Arch  Street  prison. 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  1835,  a  motion  was  made  to 
quash  the  above  writ,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Tiie  plaintifF,  a  mulatto,  named  Bill,  was 
claimed  to  be  the  slave  of  Mrs-  Richardson,  of  Hartford 
county,  Slate  of  Maryland,  and  being  arrested,  was 
brought  before  the  Hon.  Judge  Randall,  according  to 
law,  and  after  a  thorouf^h  inv  estigation  of  the  claim, 
fthe  slave  being  there  attended  by  ihree  attorneys) 
Judge  Kandall  was  satisfied  from  the  evidence,  and  on 
Saturday,  March  28,  at  12  o'clock,  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce such  a  decision,  when  a  request  was  made  that 
the  certificate  authorizing  his  removal  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  should  not  be  granted  until  5  o'clock  of  the 
same  day,  in  order  that  time  and  opportunity  might  be 
afforded  to  issue  the  above  writ;  the  delfiy  was  granted 
and  the  certificate  was  not  issued  till  5  P.  M.  On  (he 
discharge  of  tlie  Judge  being  presented,  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  refused  to  deliver  the  man,  the  writ  de 
homine  replegiando  having,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
served  upon  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  (all  the  Judges  being  present) 
immediately  ordered  the  writ  to  be  quaslied,  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  State  Judge  being  conclusive  evidence, 
according  to  law,  and  the  writ  being  in  derogation  of 
the  claimant's  constitutional  rights. 

Counsel  for  claimant — Henry  M.  Phillips,  Esq. 

For  slave — David  Paul  Brown,  Charles  Gilpin,  and 
George  Griscom,  Esq'js. 


TRADE  OF  THE  WEST. 
The  Commercial  List  of  Satiu-day  says — "  We  have 
ascertained  tliat  above  Zanesville,  Ohio,  goods  can  be 
brou!i;ht  to  this  city,  cheaper  than  they  can  be  carried 
to  New  York.  The  cost  of  transportation  on  a  barrel 
of  Flour  from  Zanesville  to  New  York  is^l  63,  to  Phil- 
adelphia $\  58;  from  Wheeling  to  this  city  it  is  gl  50. 
By  comparing  the  prices  at  New  Orleans  and  this  city 
during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  after  deduct- 
ing all  expenses,  the  advantMge  is  more  than  fifty  cents 
per  barrel  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  market.  A 
considerable  qiiaitity  of  Flour  from  Wellsville  district 
has  already  been  despatched  by  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
to  this  city.  Large  quantities  of  hams  and  bacon  have 
also  been  shipped  at  Cincinnati  for  this  maiket;  and  at 
least  6000  hhds.  of  tobacco  will  be  sent  here  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  during  the  coming  season. — Commer. 
Herald. 
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We  subjoin  a  table  mai  ked  A,*  containing  the  cost  of 
50  canals  in  England:  this  table  gives  the  name  of 
each  canal,  the  total  cost  in  pounds  sterling,  cost  pel- 
mile,  length  of  each  canal  in  miles,  lockage  in  feet,  date 
of  completion,  original  cost  for  each  share,  and  the 
value  and  dividend  of  each  share  in  1821,  in  March 
1828,  in  November,  1831,  in  1833,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1834.  Forty-five  of  these  canals,  being  the 
most  important  in  England,  have  an  aggi-egate  length 
of  1,464  miles.  We  also  subjoin  a  table  of  the  princi- 
pal rail  ways,  only  one,  however,  of  those  which  are 
completed  and  in  operation,  (.the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester,) is  calcidated  for  general  trade. 

In  table  B.*  we  give  a  view  (  f  the  principal  canals 
in  this  country,  it  contains  all  the  particulars  that  we 
were  able  to  obtain  of  40  canals,  principally  in  the 
northern  and  middle  States.  It  has  the  names  of  the 
canals,  the  length  of  the  main  trunk  and  feeders,  depth 
of  water,  widtli  of  surface,  number  of  locks,  their 
length  and  width,  and  the  aggregate  lockage  on  the 
canals  and  feeders,  number  of  dams,  date  of  completion, 
cost  per  mile,  total  cost  and  the  tolls  for  each,  for  the' 
years  1833  and  1834. 

The  information  contained  in  the  tables  for  the  canals 
of  this  State,  was  obtained  from  public  records  and 
from  docuiTients  in  the  Comptroller's  office.  That  for 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  otlier  canals,  were  taken  prin- 
cipally from  the  official  reports,  and  fiom  information 
derived  from  the  officers  having  charge  of  these  canal 
respectively;  we  have  also  been  assisted  in  the 
inquiries  by  private  records  and  memorandums  in  our 
possession. 

'I  he  Erie  canals  extends  from  the  Hudson  river  at 
Albany  to  Lake  Erie;  is  363  miles  long  and  has  689 
feet  of  lockage;  the  canal  is  40  feet  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, 28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  foiu-  feet  deep.  

Tlie  locks  are  90  feet  long,  between  the  gates,  15  feet 
wide,  and  built  principally  of  lime  stone, '  laid  in 
hydraulic  cement,  with  the  front  stone  cut  and  laid  in 
courses.  Although  there  is  a  small  amount  of  elevation 
compared  with  the  distance,  being  but  9-10  feet  of 
lockage  i)er  mile,  there  are  a  few  i^laces  that  presented 
formidable  difficulty  es  in  the  construction;  a  part  of 
the  distance  between  the  Hudson  and  Schenectadv,  the 
rock  excavation  at  Little  Falls  and  the  deep  cutting  in 
the  mountain  ri.'ge  west  of  Lockport. 

'I'he  Champlain  canal  is  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
Erie  canal;  the  locks  are  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, except  they  are  7  feet  longer,  and  one  foot  less 
width.  This  canal  is  64  miles  long,  and  extends  from 
the  junctions  miles  north  of  Albany  to  Lake  Champlain. 
The  summit  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Fort 
Edward  pond,  and  by  a  navigable  feeder  from  the  Hud- 
son river,  taken  out  above  Glen's  Falls. 

The  Glen's  Falls  feeder  is  7  miles  long,  and  with  the 
pond,  makes  a  navigation  of  12  miles  in  length;  there 
is  a  descent  of  132  feet  by  13  wood  locks. 

The  Oswego  canal  is  constructed  si.milar  to  the  Erie 
canal,  but  has  nearly  one  half  river  navigation.  The 
locks  are  of  the  same  dniiensions  and  quality,  except 
one,  which  is  built  of  wood. 

This  canal  extends  from  the  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse 
to  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Cayui;a  and  Seneca  canal  is,  with  the  Cayuga 
branch,  23  miles  long,  connects  the  Erie  canal  at 
Montezuma  with  Seneca  lake  at  Geneva,  one  half  of 
which  is  river  navigation.  It  has  11  wood  locks  that 
overcome  an  elevation  of  80  feet.    The  dimensions  of 

*  The  form  and  size  of  these  tables,  forbid  their  in- 
sertion in  the  Register,  in  detail.  A  table;  exhibiting  a 
summary  of  them  will  be  found  on  page  250. 
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the  canal  and  locks  are  similar  to  those  on  the  Erie 
canal. 

Tiie  Crooked  Lake  canal  is  8  miles  long,  connects 
the  Crooked  and  Seneca  lakes  and  has  269  feet  of 
lockage,  this,  although  the  locks  are  of  wood,  is  the 
most  expensive  of  the  State  canals;  the  large  expendi- 
ture is  accounted  for  by  the  great  elevation  overcome, 
and  by  the  difficulties  in  construction  in  the  narrow 
rocky  valley  of  the  outlet. 

The  Chemung  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  the 
Seneca  lake  to  the  Cliemung  river:  it  is  23  miles  long, 
and  the  summit  is  supplied  by  a  feeder  of  13  J  miles  in 
length,  from  the  Chemung  river,  at  the  Chimney  Nar- 
rows in  Steuben  county.  This  canal  and  feeder,  (as  also 
the  Crooked  Lake  canal,)  is 42  feet  wide  on  the  surface, 
26  feet  v/ide  on  the  botiom,  and  four  feet  deep;  the 
locks  are  of  wood,  connnected  with  the  upper  level  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  at  the  head.  The  length  of  navigation, 
including  2^  miles  of  pond  in  the  Cliemung  river  above 
the  feeder  dam,  is  39  miles,  with  a  lockage  of  516  feet, 
■and  is  the  cheapest  of  the  State  canals. 

The  Erie  canal  cost  gl9,255  49  per  mile. 

Champlain,  15,520  95  " 

Oswego,  14,879  93  " 

Cayuga  and  Seneca,       10,295  85  '« 
Crooked  Lake,  19,597  11 

Chemung,  8,504  96  " 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  six  State  canals,  paid  by 
the  Canal  Commissioners  for  their  construction  up  to 
the  time  when  they  were  completed,  for  the  558  miles 
of  navigation,  is  ^9, 692, 106  68,  being  an  average  cost 
of  gl7,367  57  per  mile. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  extends  from  the 
Hudson  liver,  near  Kingston,  to  Honesdale  on  the 
Lackawaxen  river,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
canal  is  108  miles  long,  36  feet  wide  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  water,  and  four  feet  deep.  The  locks  are  76  feet 
long,  nine  feet  wide  in  the  cliamber,  110  in  number  and 
overcome  an  elevation  of  1,073  feet:  60  of  the  locks 
are  of  hammered  stone  masoniy,  and  50  are  coniposite, 
of  stone  and  wood. 

There  was  some  formidable  rock  excavation  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawaxen  rivers, 
which  increased  the  expense  of  construction. — 
The  average  cost  of  this  canal  was  §20,665  per  mile. 

Pennsylvania  Canals. 

T  he  Pennsylvania  State  canals  are  divided  into  nine 
divisions,  and  they  have  an  aggregate  length  of  601^ 
miles.  The  main  line  of  these  canals  form  a  communi- 
cation in  connection  with  the  Columbia  and  the  I'ur- 
tage  rail  roads,  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. — 
Between  these  places  there  are  282  miles  of  canals  and 
119  miles  of  rail  way. 

The  Delaware  division  extends  from  Bristol  to  Eas- 
ton,  59^  rniles;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
including  the  west  and  north  branch,  there  are  183 
tniles  of  canal,  besides  the  Beaver  and  French  ci  eek 
divisions,  west  of  the  mountains.  These  State  Canals 
have  1,933  feet  of  lockage,  and  their  total  cost  is 
gl3,30l,235  60,  or  an  average  of  ^22,113  44  per 
mile. 

Beside  the  State  improvements  there  are  three  im- 
portant canals  in  Pennsylvania  owned  by  corpora- 
tions, viz:  The  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Union 
Canals. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  extends  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia up  the  river  of  that  name,  108  miles,  to  the 
coal  district.  This  work,  has  62  miles  ofcanal  and  46 
miles  of  pools,  formed  by  28  dams  across  the  Schuylkill 
river.  There  ar£  92  lift  and  28  guard  locks,  anil  the 
total  lockage  is  588  feet.  This  canal  was  completed  in 
1825,  and  the  business  upon  it  has  increased  so  rapid- 
ly that  It  has  been  necessary,  and  the  directors  are  now 
constructing  dciuble  locks  to  accommodate  the  trade. 
At  its  conT])letion  (in  1825,)  the  canal  cost  |il6,741  26 
per  mile. 


The  Lehigh  canal  was  constructed  principally  for 
the  transportation  of  coal,  and  extends  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  Easton  on  the  Delaware  river,  46|  miles.— 
This  canal  is  60  feet  wide  on  the  surface  and  5  feet 
deep;  the  locks  are  100  feet  long  (except  4,  which 
are  130,)  and  22  feet  wide  in  the  cham.ber;  and  its 
large  dimensions  has,  doubtless,  added  much  to  its 
cost. 

Coal  that  is  brought  from  the  Lehigh  mines  down 
this  canal,  may  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Dela- 
ware canal,  or  to  New  York  through  the  Morris  or  the 
Delaware  and Raritan  canals.  This  canalcost  §33, 610  75 
per  mile. 

The  Union  canal  connects  the  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers;  this,  although  a  small  canal,  36  feet 
wide  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  4  feet  deep,  has 
been  expensive  in  construction.  Connected  with  this 
canal  is  a  feeder  of  24  miles  in  length,  to  supply  its 
summit  level.  This  feeder  is  navigable,  and  a  rail  road 
of  4  miles  in  length  extends  to  the  coal  mines.  A  large: 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  to  construct  reservoirs, 
3  feeders,  and  for  the  use  of  two  steam  engines,  of  one 
hundred  horse  power  each,  to  supply  the  summit  level 
with  water,  and  for  several  miles  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  canal  have  been  planked,  to  prevent  leaks  in 
the  limestone  districts.  This  canal  cost  ^18,518  51 
per  mile. 

The  three  canals  have  1,452  feet  of  lockage,  and 
cost  g5, 354, 151  13,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  262| 
miles  is  {g20,377  36  per  mile. 

The  State  of  Ohio  completed  their  canal,  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  river,  in  1832,  which,  together  with 
the  Miami  canal  and  feeders,  make  an  aggregate  of 
400  miles  of  navigation.  The  total  amount  of  lockage 
is  1,557  feet;  the  locks,  184  in  number,  are  construct- 
ed  of  cut  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  cement;  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  canals  and  appendages,  as  appears  in 
the  Canal  Commissioners  report  of  1833,  is  §4,189,- 
539  64,  or  an  average  of  Jgl0,473  84  per  mile. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  will  form  a  coinmti- 
nication  fiom  the  city  of  Washington,  342  miles  in 
length,  to  Pittsburg.  That  portion  nearly  completed 
and  navigable  extends  from  I'iber  creek,  in  Washing- 
ton city,  109  miles  to  a  point  8  miles  west  of  Williams- 
port.  This  canal  varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  depth;  and 
from  50  to  80  feet  in  width;  the  ascent  is  353  feeii 
overcome  by  44  lift  locks  100  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  constructed  of  cut  stone  masonry  laid  in 
hydraulic  cement. 

'i'his  canal  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Potomac; 
it  is  of  large  dimensions  and  formidable  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  its  construction.  The  amount 
expended  and  required  to  complete  109  miles  is 
^4,164,732  04,  or  an  average  cost  of  §37,291  12  per 
mile. 

There  are  five  canals  in  New  P^ngland,  having  an 
aggregate  of  170^  miles  in  length,  with  1,363  6-10  feet 
of  lockage,  constructed  by  private  corporations  at  an 
expense  of  §2,187,000,  or  an  average  of  §12,838  71 
per  mile.  The  Blackstone  canal  between  Worcester 
and  Providence,  of  45  miles  long,  has  48  locks  of  cut 
granite,  laid  in  cement;  the  other  four  canals  have 
wood  locks. 

Three  of  the  canals  embraced  in  the  tables  are  of 
large  dimensions,  and  were  constructed  of  suitable  ca- 
pacity fur  the  navigation  of  coasting  vessels. 

These  canals  connect  the  great  bays  of  the  Atlantic, 
a.5  follows,  viz:  1  he  Dismal  Swamp,  between  Albe- 
marle sound  and  the  Chesapeake  bay;  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  canal,  across  the  Peninsula  between 
those  bays;  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  forms  a 
channel  for  coasting-  vessels  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  above,  with  a  canal  between 
Barnstable  and  Buzzard's  bays,  were  originally  design- 
ed as  the  four  great  cuts  to  connect  and  form  a  continue 
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ous  inland  coasting'  navigation  from  Boston  Harbor  to 
the  bays  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  these  canals,  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  was  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties  in  its  construction,  but  neither  are  consider- 
ed as  proper  for  a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  length,  lockage,  and 
cost  of  some  of  the  principal  canals: 
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_  By  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  27  of  the  prin- 
cipal canals  of  this  country,  having  an  aggregate  lenirth 
of  2,210  miles,  with  9,748  feet  of  locka^^e.  embracing 
many  difficulties,  and  constructed  in  nine  of  the  United 
li^'tooTo^  ,^0"'  v«"ety  of  locations,  have  cost 
^i\,\2Z,5^5  18,  or  an  average  of  S  18.608  41  per 
mile.  ' 
Vol.  XV.        ,  32 


1,005 
320 
401 


78  pr  mile. 
03  " 
63  " 
46  " 


Repairs  of  Canals. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Comptroller,  Assem- 
bly Document,  No.  216,  of  1835,  that  the  repairs  of 
the  State  canals,  including  salaries  of  su])erintendents 
and  lock  tenders,  have  been  for  the  last  year  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

For    the  Erie  canal,  including  14 
miles  of  tlie  Champlain,  and  the 
sloop  lock  at  Troy, 
Erie  and  Champlain  canal, 
Oswego  canal, 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
The  repairs  for  the  last  3  years,  ending  September 
30,  1834,  have  been,  annually. 

For  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal,    §826  13  pr  mile. 
Oswego  canal,  313  13  " 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  339  83  " 

And  for  the  fast  6  years,  from  1829  to  1834,  both 
years  inclusive,  ending  on  the  30th  September,  the  re- 
pairs have  been  annually. 
For  the  Erie  canal, 
Champlain  canal, 
Oswego  canal, 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal. 
In  the  Document  before  alluded 
sion  of  the  cost  of  repairs  upon 


,g603  76  pr  mile. 
681  01  " 
309  19  '< 
301  07  " 
to,  there  is  a  divi- 
the  Erie  canal. 


.goOO  47  pr  mile. 


stated  separately,  and  the  amount  for  tlie  last 
year  is, 

For  159  miles,  from  Buffalo  to  Mon- 
tezuma, 
73     "    from  Montezuma  to  7 

miles  west  of  K(ime,  660  34 
146  "  from  7  miles  west  of 
Rome  to  Albany, 
including  14  miles 
on  tlie  Champlain 
and  tile  Troy  dam 
and  lock,  1,304  04  " 

The  repairs  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1829  averaged  $493  12 
per  mile. 

"  1834       "       883  78 

per  mile. 

Being  an  average  in  the  cost  of  repairs,  of  79  per 
cent. 

The  lockages  at  the  first  lock  west  of  Schenectady — 
In  1829  were,  12,619 
In  1834  were,  22,911 
An  increase  of  80  per  cent. 

The  last  results,  as  do  also  the  comparisons  of  for- 
mer years,  indicate  that  the  expense  of  t!ie  repairs  of 
the  Erie  canal  increases  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  tlie 
business. 

The  repairs  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  for 
the  last  4  years,  ending  Dec  31,  1834,  was  an  average 
of  §527  per  mile;  and  for  the  year  1833,  including 
the  salary  of  superintendents  and  lock-tenders,  on  the 
Schuylkill  canal,  was  §710  44  per  mile. 

Cost  of  transporlation  on  Canals. 

In  this  inquiry  we  have  selected  three  canals  that 
have  a  large  amount  of  business  and  those  tliat  have 
their  prices  well  established. 

Tlie  Erie  canal,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
in  this  State,  and  the  Schuylkill  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  not  able  to  give  the  items  that  compose  the  cost  of 
freighting  upon  canals,  with  the  same  certainly  as  that 
expense  lias  been  reported  by  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, and  llie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  compa- 
nies; but  we  as-ume  the  prices,  p;iid  on  canals,  for 
down  freight,  upon  articles  of  the  greatest  tonnage. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  in  1833,  had  361,054  tons  of 
down  freight,  of  which  250,558  was  cual  from  the 
mines;  and  the  uj)  freight,  consisting  of  merchandise, 
plaster,  iron  ore,  Sec.  amounted  to  84,795  tons.  The 
price  for  the  transportation  of  co:d,  is  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile,  exchiDivc  of  tolls. 
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The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in  1833, 
sent  to  market  from  the  mines,  111,777  tons  of  coal, 
and  the  merchandise  up,  amounted  to  9,700  tons.  In 
1834,  the  coal  sent  to  the  Hudson  river,  was  45,000 
tons.  The  established  price  of  transportation,  was 
gl  12Jperton;  of  2,240  pounds^  of  coal  for  108  miles 
by  this  canal,  from  Honesdale  to  the  Hudson  river, 
equal  1.041  cts.perton  per  mile. 

The  property  arriving  at  tide  water,  by  the  Eile  and 
Champiain  canals,  in  1834^  aS'  appear  from  officlul 
statements, 

Was  equal  to,  553,825  tons. 

Passing  from  tide  water,  114,608  " 


668,433 


74  100  of  a 
12-100  of  a 
at  47-100  of 
at  2  15-100 


Making  an  aggregate  oi 
The  proportion  of  down  freight  or  property  going  to 
market,  is  to  merchandise  or  tonnsge  going  from  tide 
■water,  as  4  83-100  to  1,  or  as  5  to  1  nearly. 

The  cheapest  prices  of  freight  on  the  Erie  canal,  are 
paid  for  staves,  timber,  wood,  stone,  lime,  plaster  and 
salt;  the  highest  charges  are  for  meixhandise.  We 
put  down  the  rates,  exclusive  of  tolls,  as  charged  by 
the  different  forwarding  lines,  although  goods  are  fre- 
quently taken  up  the  canal  by  boats  unconnected  with 
the  lines,  at  about  half  those  rates;  this  higher  price  is 
intended,  besides  the  cost  of  freighting,  to  pay  for  tl)e 
i-isk  to  which  the  forwarding  mercliaiit  is  liable  as  a 
common  currier. 

During  the  season  of  navigation  last  year,  there  was 
brought  down  the  canals.  52,670  tons  of  staves,  and  we 
are  informed,  that  the  average  price  of  transportation  of 
this  article,  has  been  ,g2  per  ton  for  the  last  six  years, 
from  Tonnawanta  to  Albany,  exclusive  of  tolls.  The 
distance  is  352  miles  by  the  canal,  and  this  would  give 
only  57-100  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

There  was  also  sent  down — 
181,016  tons  of  boards  and  scantling,  at 
cent  per  mile. 
96,642    "  of  wood,  "  at 

cent  pep  mile. 
23,894    "  salt  to  Buffalo  passing  Utica, 

a  cent  per  mile, 
70,372       merchandise,  " 

Making  an  average  of  the  above  prices,  of  95-100  of 
a  cent  per  mile  for  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Flour  is  a  large  item  of  the  down  freight?  there  is 
about  120,000  tons  sent  to  market  annually,  and  this 
t  gether  with  provisions,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  comparison. 

Flour  has  been  carried  from  Rochester  to  Albany, 
269  milt  s,  by  transient  boats,  as  low  as  18  or  20  cts. 
per  barrel,  exclusive  of  tolls;  we  are  informed,  how- 
ever, that  contracts  for  freight  to  a  large  amount,  have 
been  made  by  millers  at  Rochester,  with  the  ettablislj- 
ed  lines  of  forwarding  merchants,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
at  24  cents  per  barrel,  from  the  first  of  June  to  the 
fi  St  of  Ociober;  before  and  after  tlio  e  periods,  at  30 
cents  per  barrel  for  flour,  exclusive  of  tolls. 

For  this  comparison  we  will  take  an  average  between 
these  two  prices,  w  hich  is  27  cents  per  barrel,  and  this 
isbe!ie\edto  be  about  the  average  price  paid  for 
freight  on  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  Erie  canal  during 
the  season  of  navigation. 

At  the  above  rates  the  prices  of  transportation  on  the 
three  canals,  exclusive  of  Tolls,  would  be,  for  a  ton  ot 
2,240  pounds,  as  follows,  viz: 

Oji  the  Erie  ca:ial  1  04  cents  pr  ton  pr  mile. 

On  the  Dehuvareand  Hudson  1.041    "       "  " 

Schuylkill,  1.00  " 

or  an  average  of  a  little  over  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile, 

on  tlie  tia-ee  canals. 

For  a  more  perfect  comparison  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
po'-tution,  we  will  reduce  these  canals  to  a  level,  by  an 
allovvai-xe  of  20  feet  of  lockage  on  the  Erie  and  Schuyl- 
1  ill.  as  •  qual  to  a  mile  of  distance,  and  in  consequence 
of  i.he  leMS  ci'ovvded  navijialion,  ol  30  feet  to  the  mile 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ranal. 


The  distance  on  the  Erie  canal  from  Rochester  to 
Albany,  is  260  miles  and  the  lockage  626  feet,  and 
reduced  to  a  level  would  be  equal  to  300  8-10  miles. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  is  108  miles  long,  and  588  feeS 
of  lockage,  and  reduced  to  a  level  in  the  above  men- 
tioned ratio,  is  equal  to  137  4-10  miles. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  is  108  miles  long,  and 
has  1,073  feet  of  lockage,  and  is  equal  to  135  8-10  miles- 
of  level  can.al. 

On  a  level  canal,  the  prices  of  freight  would  be  for 
the 

828 
1000 

785 

1000  " 

766 

1000      "  " 

of  the  three  canals  would  be 
little  less  than  8-10  of  a  censt 


Erie  canal, 
Schujlkill, 

Delaware  and  Hudson, 


of  a  cent  pr  ton  pr  raiiei 


and  the  average  pTice 
without  toll,  ''&3  ov  & 
1000 

per  ton  per  mile. 

In  Hazard's  Register,  Vol.  15,  page  112,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Lehigh,  the  Delaware,  and  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  canals  paid  last  year  810  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  for  the  transportation  of  105,000  tons  of  coal? 
the  contractor  finding  every  thing,  except  paying  the 
tolls. 

GEKERAI.  REMARKS'. 

Having  presented  such  facts  as  are  within  our  know- 
ledge, with  the  circumstances  connected  with  themj 
together  with  such  explanations  of  principles,  as  ap- 
peared to  us  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
subject  in  its  practical  character,  we  have  not  thoughS 
it  would  aid  in  the  object  of  inquiry,  to  attempt  any 
precise  ratio  of  comparative  cost  of  construction  or  re- 
pairs, between  canals  and  rail  roads:  the  reason  for  this- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  obvious  modification  to  which  any 
ratio  must  be  exposed,  in  the  varied  local  circumstances 
that  will  be  encountered  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ments of  this  character,  and  whose  tei>dency  would 
render  any  ratio  ot  little  or  no  practical  value.  We,, 
therefore,  refer  to  the  several  statements,  and  particu- 
larly the  tabular  views,  for  information,  which  we  be- 
lieve when  applied  to  any  known  case,  will  afford 
some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  the  relafrt-e  merits  of  the 
two  different  modes  of  facilitating  internal  communica- 
tion. We  may,  however,  be  peimitted  to  stale,  what 
appears  conclusive  from  the  facts  presented,  that 
canals,  on  the  average,  have  thus  far,  cost  less- 
than  rail  roads,  both  in  their  construction  and  repairs. 

In  regard  to  their  relative  merits  as  [Jfording  the 
means  of  transportation,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing an  approximate  rt.tio.    In  reducing  them  both  to  a 
level,  we  attain  for  general  purposes,  a  lair  stand.ird  of 
comparison.    Taking  the  facts  we  Iiave  obtained  as  a 
basis,  we  find  the  rela'ive  cost  of  conyeyance  is,  as 
4.375  to  1,  a  little  over  four  and  one-third  to  one,  iiv 
favor  of  canals:  this  is  exelusive  of  tolls  or  profits-.  If 
Ihp  cost  of  construction,  the  annual  cost  for  repairs, 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  were  the  same  on  a  canal  as 
on  a  rail  road,  then  the  same  rate  of  toll  would  produce 
the  same  rate  of  profit  on  each.  Our  examinations  have 
as  before  stated,  that  rail  roads  in  the  average, 
than  canals,  both  in  their  construction  and 
But  for  comparison,  we  assume  a  case  in 


shown, 
cost  more 
repairs- 


aie  equa 


an 


d  charge  the  same  toll. 


The 

ils  on  the  Erie  canal  are  h  ss  than  one  cent 
r  m  le:  Jvssum  itg  ^n  average  toll  of  one  cent 
r  mile,  the  ratio  of  the  entire 


wh  ch  they 
average  t 

per  ton  d  .    . 

per  ten  i.  r  mile,  the  ratio  of  the  entire  cost  ot  trans- 
port-ition  and  loll  is,  as  (2.5  to  1,)  two  and  a  half  to  one, 
in  favor  of  canals.  In  ihe  preceding  computations, 
the  co4  of  transportation  on  rail  roads  is  the  nett  cost, 
as  reported  bv  rail  i-n:ul  companies,  allowing  no  profit 
on  U:is  business,  aliilc  Uie  charges  on  the  canals  is  at 
Continued  on  pas^e  253. 
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Dolls. 
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50,000 
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17,010 

14,000 

30,000 

30,000 
7,200 
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Cost  per  mile. 

Cost  of  repairs  per  mile 
per  annum. 

Actual  cost. 
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mile- 
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contract  prices,  which  are  supposed  to  yield  a  profit  to 
the  carrier.  The  cost  of  transportation  on  canals,  as 
previously  stated,  is  the  average  on  the  Erie  canal,  (he 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  the  Schuylkill  can.'d; 
on  the  two  latter,  the  cost  of  transporting-  coal  only  is 
known;  and  the  total  average  of  the  three  canals  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  price  for  the 
several  different  articles  transported  cn  the  Erie  canal. 
The  preceding  calculations  are  confined  to  a  velocity 
not  much  exceeding  50  or  60  miles  in  24  hours-  We 
have  not  instituted  any  investigation  to  sliow  the  rela- 
tive economy  in  high  and  low  velocities.  For  the  con- 
veyance of  freight,  vi'e  are  of  the  opinion,  canals  are 
not  well  adapted  to  any  material  increase  of  speed  be- 
yond 3  miles  per  hour;  and  as  the  speed  on  half  of  the 
rail  roads  embraced  in  this  computation,  is  from  10  to 
1.5  miles  per  hour,  we  may  consider  this  comparison  as 
nearly  similar  to  one  of  high  velocity  on  rail  roads,  and 
low  velocity  on  canals.  And  goods  that  can  afford  to 
pay  the  difference  above  indicated,  for  the  saving  of 
time,  would  hold  the  two  k  nds  of  conveyance  in 
equilibrium.  The  amount  that  would  find  so  great  an 
object  in  the  saving  of  time,  in  comparison  to  the  total 
quantify  requiring  transportation,  it  is  believed  would 
be  small.  In  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
the  saving  of  time  is  highly  important,  and  the  rail  road 
becomes  eminently  the  superior  method  of  communica- 
tion. We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  expense  of  conveyance  at  mo- 
derate velocities,  canals  are  clearly  the  most  advanta- 
geous means  of  communication.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  high  velocities  are  required,  as  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers,  and  under  some  circumstances  of 
competition,  for  light  goods  of  great  value,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight,  the  preference  would  be  given  to 
a  rail  road. 

It  m.ay  be  observed  in  favor  of  rail  roads,  that  they 
admit  of  advantageous  use  in  districts  where  canals,  for 
the  want  of  water,  would  be  impraciicable.  This 
advantage  often  occurs  in  mining  districts,  and  some- 
times for  general  trade,  where  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
dividing  ridges  at  a  level  too  high  to  obtain  water  for 
their  summits. 

The  facts  and  reasonings  presented,  we  believe  clear- 
ly show,  that  both  canals  and  rail  roads,  are  highly  im- 
portant means  of  internal  communication;  that  each  has 
its  peculia?  advantages,  and  will  predominate  according 
to  the  character  of  the  route,  and  the  trade  for  which  it 
is  intended  to  provide. 

Uespectfidlv  submitted, 

JOHN.  B.  JEIIVIS, 
HOLMES  HUTCHINSON, 
FREDERICK  C.  MILLS, 

Civil  Engineers. 

Albant,  14th  March,  1835, 


Comparison  of  rales  of  Transportalion,  ^ 
Ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Price  per  ton    Cost  if  carried 
per  mile.         200  miles. 

cts.  mills.  Dolls. 

Prices  of  transportation  dur- 
ing the  years  1817,  1818, 
1819,  by  teams,  from  Al- 
bany to  Buffalo,  (usual 

rates,  g4  25  pr.  cwt,)         29.3  $58  60 

Rates  of  1835,  (including  toll?:) 

By  Erie  canal — 
For  merchandise, 

Flour,  1.83 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road- 
Down  freight,  4.0 
Up  "  6.0 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail  Road— 

For  merciiandise,  7.5 
Hudson  river,  145  miles- 
Heavy  goods,  (from  N.  Y.  to  Alba- 
ny, 10  cts.  per  100  lbs.)  1.38 
Light    "       20    "  2-76 
Provisions,&c.  7    "  "  0.96 

Lake  Ontario — 

Mercli'andise,  (from  Oswego  to 
Lewistown,  146  miles,  20  cts. 
pr.  100  lbs.  all  kinds,)  2-74 

Lake  Erie — 

Merchandise,  (from  Buffalo  to 
Cleaveland,  190  miles,  23  cts. 
pr  100  lbs.)  for  heavy  goods,  2.42 

29  cts.  pr  100  lbs.  for  light 
goods,  3.  OO 


8  00 
12  00 

15  00 


2  76 
5  52 
1  92 


5  48 

4  84 

6  00 


Slaves, 
Salt, 


0.97 
0.93 


90 
66 
94 
86 


For  the  Register. 
EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  have  considered  my  Letter  to  Bishop  White,  on 
the  Relation  between  Education  and  Crime,  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  reprinted  in  your  Register,  and  I 
would  beg  you  to  publish  the  accompanying  letter  from 
Judge  Martin  Welles,  of  Wethersfield.as  a  most  valua- 
ble addition. ,  When  I  directed  the  series  of  queries, 
the  answers  to  which  I  have  given  in  the  Letter,  above 
mentioned,  to  several  of  the  most  competent  gentle- 
men, I  also  addressed  Judge  Welles  on  the  subject, 
well  acquainted  as  he  is  with  the  penitentiary  system 
and  operation  of  the  penal  law  in  general,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Family  afiliction,  how  ever,  prevent- 
ed him  from  complying  sooner  with  my  request,  and  I 
now  hasten  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  publicity 
for  this  paper,  of  deep  interest  in  various  respects.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  comment,  and  I  will  leave  it, 
therefore,  withotit  .-.ny  further  remark,  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  your  readers. 

Most  respectfully,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

S.  Hazakd,  Esa. 

Philadelphia, ' 
April  15,  1835. 

Lettek  op  Jodge  Welles. 
Sir — I  have  received  the  following  information  from 
Dr.  A.  Welch,  the  Physician  to  the  Prison,  which  co- 
vers substantially  all  the  ground  embraced  in  your  in- 
quiries. 

16  in  100,  who  can  neither  read  nor  M'rite. 
4?  in  100,  who  cannot  write. 

32  in  100,  lost  their  parents  before  their  10th  year. 
20  in  100,  between  10th  and  15th  years. 
75  in  100,  allow  themselves  to  have  been  drunkards. 
72  in  100,  have  never  learned  a  trade. 

4  in  100,  have  followed  regular  trades. 
24  in  100,  have  begun  to  learn  trades  which  they  did 
not  follow. 

Less  than  one  half  h.ave  received  a  common  English 
education.  No  prisoner  has  ever  received  a  classical 
or  collegiate  education. 

I  have  not  seen  the  statement  made  in  the  British 
Parliament  to  wliich  you  refer — "  that  education  does 
not  diminish  crime" — ^nor  was  I  aware  th.at  Connecti- 
cut had  been  held  up  in  that  body  on  the  authority  of 
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the  French  Commissioners,  as  an  instance  of  the  truth  j 
of  that  position.    I  had  indeed  seen  the  statement  of 
the  French  Commissioners  in  their  lieport,  that  crimes 
had  increased  in  Conneciicut,  and  that  although  she  | 
occupied  the  first  rank  in  respect  to  instruction  and  in- 
formation, yet  knowledge  or  education  did  not  prevent 
the  rapid  increase  of  crime-    I  do  not  profess  to  give  j 
their  precise  language,    but  the  substance  of  their 
remarks  at  page,  68 — 9.    Tiiis  inference  seems  to  be 
drawn  principally  from  the  fact  that  convictions  for 
State  Prison   offences  had   greatly  increased  in  the 
State,  particularly  since  1820.    I  do  not  think  this  in- 
ference, "  that  therefore  crimes  had  greatly  Increased 
in  Connecticut,"  can  be  justly  drawn  from  this  fact. — 
In  my  opinion,  this  increase  of  convictions  to  the  State 
Prison,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  is 
to  be  imputed  chiefly  to  two  distinct  causes.    First.  ' 
Alterations  or  modifications  of  the  Criminal  I, aw. — 
Secondly.    A  dimished  reluctance  to  prosecute  or  con-  ^ 
vict  offenders,  and  consequently  a  more  thorough  exe- 
cution of  the  Law. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  increase  the  list  of  offences  punishable  in  the  '■. 
State  Prison;  which  were  formerly  punished  in  a  differ-  j 
ent  manner.  ^ ! 

In  1821  the  Public  Statutes  were  revised,  and  many 
new  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  Criminal  Code. 
For  the  three  years  after  this  revision, the  average  num- 
ber of  convictions  was  doubled.  A  committee  of 
the  Legislature  appointed  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  Old  Prison,  report  in  1825,  that  "  The  number  of 
convictions,  for  the  years  1822 — '23— '24,  is  158,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  53  per  annum,  and  is  precisely  dou- 
ble the  number  convicted  in  the  three  years  immedi- 
ately preceding.  This  very  great  increase  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  in  part,  to  the  new  provisions  intro- 
duced into  the  Criminal  Code  at  the  revision  in  1821." 
In  1824,  the  Statute  was  so  altered  as  to  subject  fe- 
males to  imprisonment  ii\  the  State  Prison.  This  class 
of  prisoners  had  been  previously  confined  in  the  Coun- 
ty  Goals.  In  1828,  theft  over  a  certain  amount,  was 
made  punishable  in  the  State  Prison — it  had  previously 
subjecttd  the  offender  to  whipping,  Sec.  In  1830,  the 
Criminal  Code  was  again  revised.  Offences  which 
were  formerly  punished  capitally,  were  punished  in 
the  State  Prison,  as  well  as  many  other  offences  which 
were  formerly  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  County  Gaols, 

In  the  report  of  1829,  the  Directors  of  the  Corinec- 

-  ticut  State  Prison  in  discussing  this  preci-e  question, 
whether  the  increase  of  convictions  or  prisoners  was 
evidence  of  an  increase  of  crime,  say,  they  have  "  not 
seen  any  evidence  of  an  increase  of  crime."  They  say, 
"  that  during  the  year  182r,  a  large  number  were  di-- 
charged  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  and  that 

-  during  the  past  year,  very  few  sentences  have  expir- 
ed;" "that  the  former  Prison  lost,  annually,  a  number 
of  men  by  escape  or  deatli — during  the  past  year  we 
have  lost  none  by  death,  and  there  has  been  no  escape 
since  the  establishmer.t  of  the  Institution."  They  also 
state  that  the  courts  were  increasing  the  length  of 
sentences,  and  the  criminal  law  had  been  altered,  &.c. 
They  then  remark  "that  there  is  still  another  cause  to 
which  we  may  with  propriety  allude — we  have  con- 
versed with  gentlemen  resid  ngin  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  much  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  or  defence  of  criminals,  and  they  have 
very  generally  expressed  the  opinion  that  since  the 
new  Institution  had  been  organized,  a  strict  but  refor- 
matory discipline  had  been  established;  there  was  ob- 
viously much  less  reluctance  to  prosecute  or  convict  of- 
fenders than  formerly. 

In  their  report  of  iS30,  the  directors  again  allu 'e  to 
the  subject,  and  express  the  opinion  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pr  soners,  furnished  no  evidence  of  a 
corresponding  increase  of  crime.  They  say  "a  great 
phange    is   apparent   in    the    character    or  quali- 


ty of  the  prisoners.  Formerly  our  prison  was  fill- 
ed with  men  from  other  States,  who  had  as  a  matter  of 
calculation,  selected  a  criminal  course — and  were  pro- 
fessionally rogues — ingenious  and  shrewd  men,  who 
had  been  tenants  of  half  the  prisons  in  the  country, 
and  who  are  properly  styled  State  Priion  character-i. — 
This  class  of  prisoners  has  been  greatly  diminished, and 
in  their  stead  are  received  men  who  have  hung  heavily 
upon  the  community  as  a  burthen — the  idle,  the  intem- 
perate, the  imbecile,  and  the  unprofitable  members  of 
society,  many  of  whom  have  been  town  paupers." — 
As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  ihis  latter  suggestion, 
permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  in  1824,  at  the 
Old  Prision,  47  in  100  only  were  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut—while in  1829.  Sli'm  100  were  natives  of  that 
State— in  iBoO,  57*  in  100— and  in  1831,  6ui  in  100- 

If  then  the  opinion  be  correct,  that  the  increase  of 
convictions  or  of  prisoners  in  ihe  State  Prison  may  be 
imputed  to  other  causes,  than  a  corresponding  increase 
of  crimes  (and  it  seems,  to  me  the  above  facts  must  es- 
tablish its  correctness,)  the  whole  theory  of  the  French 
Commissioners  will  fail,  and  their  position  that  "in 
Connecticut,  notwithstanding  the  diflfusion^  of  know- 
ledge, crimes  increase  with  extreme  rapidity,"  is  not 
sustained.  But  admitting  for  a  moment,  that  they  are 
right  in  their  opinion  "  that  crimes  have  increased,  that 
Connecticut  in  respect  to  instruction  and  information, 
occupies  the  first  rank  in  the  whole  Union,"  still  I  do 
not  perceive  the  justice  of  the  conclusion,  that  "  edu- 
cation does  not  diminish  crime,"  or  "  that  knowledge 
has  not  the  power  of  preventing  it."  I  concur  with 
you  most  fuUv  in  the  sentiment  expressed  at  page  248 
of  your  translation,  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
prisons  and  inquire  into  the  history  of  each  convict, 
and  then  see  whether  knowledge  or  its  want  is  the 
chief  cau^e  of  crime,  "  and  that  "we  want  facts  to  ap- 
pear against  statements  founded  on  apparent  facts." — 
Let  us  then  look  to  the  above  statement  of  facts  in  Sep- 
tember,  1834,  as  existing  at  the  Connecticut  State  Pris- 
on. What  inference  should  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
that  more  than  one  half  the  convicts  are  destitute  of  a 
common  English  education — that  42-100  cannot  write, 
or  that  16-100  can  neitl>er  read  or  write?  What  shall 
be  said  of  the  great  fact,  that  not  one  man  who  had  re- 
ceived a  classical  or  collegiate  education,  had  ever  been 
a  tenant  of  the  prison'  Wh  .t  of  ihe  appaUing  state- 
ment th,at  75-100  have  been  drunkards— that  72-100 
have  never  learned  a  trade — and  that  47-100  have 
been  deprived  of  parental  instruction  and  restrain!,  be- 
fore the  age  ot  15.  It  seems  to  me,  that  these  state- 
ments must  force  upon  us  the  conclusion,  that  the  ten- 
dency ol  knowledge  and  education  is  to  prevent  crime, 
since'we  find  the  well  informed  and  educated  are  not 
convicts  in  our  Prison  — and  that  the  want  of  education 
and  of  eariy  parental  restraint,  joined  with  intemper- 
ance and  consequMit  idleness  and  mismanagement,  are 
the  great  and  leading  causes  of  crime  in  our  land. 

There  is  another  suggestion  of  the  French  Commis- 
sioners, at  page  246  of  the  Translation,  "  That  in  Con- 
necticut the  number  of  crimes  against  persons  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crimes  against  property,)  seems  to 
increase  with  the  increase  of  civilization."  I  observe 
also  that  you  have  alluded  to  the  same  subject  at  page 
243,  intimating  "  that  this  apparent  increase  in  Con- 
necticut of  crimes  against  persons  is  probably  owing  to 
some  peculiar  and  special  cause  unconnected  with 
the  main  question  "  I  think  it  is  owing  to  such 
a  cause-  and  yet  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  French 
Commissioners  should  have  drawn  this  inference  from 
the  dociim.ents  they  had  before  them,  and  the  unex- 
plained facts  which  are  there  presented.  Indeed  I 
think  the  table  of  crimes  and  convictions  contained  in 
our  Prison  Uepoits  unexplained,  would  fully  justify  the 
opinion  which  they  have  expressed,  that  crimes  against 
persons  had  increased  in  Connecticvt.  Yet  I  am  per^ 
suaded  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  that  this  apparent 
anomaly  is  susceptible  of  full  explanation,  and  that 
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nothing  has  occurred  in  Connecticut  which  should  ren- 
der it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  "  that  crimes 
against  persons  decrease  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion." To  present  this  subject  fully,  w  ould  require  a 
more  amjile  reference  to  documents,  and  a  more  ex 
tensive  course  of  remark,  than  my  time  or  limits  will 
allow.  I  can  but  glance  at  the  subject.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  tliat  since  the  new  prison  was  esta- 
blished, there  w  as  a  diminished  reluctance  to  prosecute 
andjConvict,  caused  probably  by  the  belief  that  the  dis- 
cipline was  reformatory,  and  the  knowledge  tl^at  the 
prison  was  a  source  of  revenue  rather  than  expense  — 
It  lias  also  been  stated,  that  the  class  of  ingenious  and 
shrewd  men  in  prison  had  been  diminished,  and  in 
their  ilead  are  received  the  idle,  the  intemperate,  the 
weak  and  unprofitable  members  of  society,  many  of 
whom  had  been  town  paupers.  Now  all  will  adinit, 
that  this  latter  dtscrpfion  of  the  population,  particular- 
ly the  intemperate,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  com- 
mission of  offences  against  persons.  With  this  class 
originate  almobt  all  those  ofi'ences  which  are  denomi- 
nated assaults  with  intent  to  kill — the  brawls  and  bat- 
tles on  public  occasions — and  the  beatings  and  wound- 
ings,  and  other  breaches  of  the  peace  which  disturb 
the  community.  These  require  ti  e  exeition  of  mere 
brute  force,  and  to  such  feats  of  violence  these  per- 
sons are  compe  tent,  but  they  are  unfitted  for  a  course 
of  ingenious  and  systematic  villainy.  An  inspection  of 
the  tables  of  convictions  in  the  Prison  Keports  will  show 
that  the  crimes  of  forgery  and  passing  counterfeit  mo- 
ney (which  have  1  een  called  the  peculiar  crimes  of 
artful  men,)  have  been  upon  the  decrease, notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  vigilance  in  prosecut  ons.  In  the  re- 
port of  1828,  u  liich  was  the  first  under  the  new  Prison, 
it  appears  that  the  number  confined  on  these  two 
charges,  was  17^  in  100.  In  1829,  11^  in  100.  In 
1830,  lOj  in  100.  In  1831,  12^  in  100.  In  1832,  lOJ 
ill  100.  These  returns  do  ni  t  show  the  number  con- 
victed ifi  each  year  for  each  offence,  but  only  those  re- 
maining in  piison  <n  the  several  charges  specified  

The  returns  of  the  same  years  t-how  th:.t  the  number  of 
those  confined  lor  assaults  with  intent  to  Uill.has ai'isen 
from  4  to  28  .  Thus  in  1828,  f\  v  sssault  with  intent  to 
kill,  4—1829,  8—1830,  10—1831,  16—1832,  23.— 
A  full  history  of  the  L.itt  r  offence,  of  "  ass-aidting  with 
intent  to  kill,"  for  the  last  few  years,  woidd  present  a 
curiosity  In  c  i-iminal  jurisprudence.  From  1790  to  1827, 
a  pt  riccl  of  37  years,  during  which  the  old  prison  was 
in  existence,  the  w  hole  number  of  convictions  for  this 
offence  was  but  eleven  (11.)  During  this  period,  in  or- 
der to  instue  a  conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  piove 
that  ti  e  assatdt  was  made  with  the  formed  and  deliber- 
ate put  pose  of  murder — with  malice  prepe  n-:e.  So  that 
if  death  had  ensued,  the  offence  would  have  been  mur- 
der. In  oil  er  words  the  assault  with  intent  to  kill  meant 
injudicial  consti'ticlion,  an  ."-^ssaidt  with  inttntto  mur- 
der, .as  distinguished  from  manslaughter.  After  this 
time  (1827,;  convictions  for  an  assault  v/ith  intent  to 
kill  became  frequent,  when  the  te.stimoi  y  showf  d 
there  was  no  intent  to  murder — but  that  sucli  an  affray 
or  sudden  i  xcitement  existed  as  would  in  case  death 
had  followed,  have  constituted  merely  the  crime  of 
manslaughtci'.  'I  his  practice  at  length  became  so 
comn  on  that  the  directors  presented  the  subject  to  the 
Legislature  in  1829.  They  say,  "  it  is  believed  that  in 
many  instances  of  a  conviction  (f  an  as-aidl  with  intent 
to  kill,  the  proof  has  shew  n  tliat  there  existed  such  an 
excitement  of  the  passions — such  sudden  heat,  or  such 
an  affray  as  would  have  induced  a  jury  in  case  death  had 
ensued  the  assault,  to  have  fourid  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
manslaughter  and  not  (,f  murder.  If  this  opinion  is 
correct,  than  this  sinu.ular  case  is  presented:  A  man  in 
a  qiian^el  or  under  some  sudden  e.fcitement,  assaults 
and  kills  another,  is  found  guilty  ol  manslaugliter,  and 
imprisoned  three  years.  Another  ]  erson  iindi  r  the 
influence  of  a  s'mih^r  excit(  merit  mal<(s  a  similar  as- 
sault and  woujids  his  antagonist,  but  does  not  kill  him, 


and  he  is  imprisoned  for  life,"  In  consequence  of  this 
and  other  representations,  the  Legislature  in  18S9,took 
measures  for  an  entire  revision  of  the  Criminal  Cocle.^ 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  thi.s  l  evisii  n,  who 
reported  to  the  Legislature  in  1830,  at  which  session, 
the  present  Criminal  Law  was  passed.  In  the  revised 
act  these  assaults  were  arranged  as  two  distinct  offences 
— the  assault  with  intent  to  miu-der,  and  the  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  without  malice  prepense,  both  pun- 
ishable in  the  State  Prison,  but  for  different  periods. 
The  convictions  continued  to  increase  for  this  latter  of- 
fence, and  such  was  the  latitude  of  proof  wlTu  h  was  al- 
lowed that  many  are  repre  sented  to  have  been  convict- 
ed, when  the  testimony  showed  that  the  parlies  had 
merely  fought  with  some  earnestness,  and  had  used 
words  of  heat  or  passion.  It  appeared  that  the  con- 
victions of  that  offei  ce  for  the  year  preceding  the  1st 
Anril,  1832,  were  18,  being  moie  tlian  one-fourih  of 
all  the  convictions  during  that  year,  and  nearly  double 
the  whole  number  which  had  been  sentenced  for  the 
same  nomuial  crime  for  37  years.  Many  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  frequer.cy  of  these  convictions  on  such 
testimony,  and  the  Legislature  at  its  session  in  1832, 
repealed  that  section  ol  the  Law  of  1830,  which  pun- 
ished in  the  State  Prison  assauhsof  this  discription.  Thus 
the  Law  w  as  restored  to  what  it  practically  had  been  in 
its  pristine  state;  punishing  in  the  State  Prison  assaults 
with  intent  to  murder,  and  leaving  all  other  assaults  to 
be  punished  as  they  foimerly  had  been  by  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment in  the  Coun'y  Gaols.  Immediately  after 
the  repeal  of  this  section,  ike  convictions  for  this  class 
of  offences,  was  reduced  nearly  to  its  former  number. 
From  June  1,  1832,  the  time  of  the  repeal,  to  April  1, 
1833,  there  were  two  convictions,  showing  a  decrease 
from  the  foriTier  )  ear.  of  (8-9)  eight-ninths. 

rrom  April  1,  1833,  to  April  1,  1834,  there  was  but 
one  ce.nviction   showing  a  diminution   of  seventeen- 
eighteenths  17-18,  fi  om  the  number  in  1832.  '7  here  is 
no  leason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  assaults  w  ith 
intent  to  kill  should  be  increased  while  punishable  in 
the  Slate  Prison.    It  is  probably  true  that  the  propor- 
tion of  this  class  of  ofl'ences  remains  nearly  the  .same — 
but  it  is  only  when  they  are  punislied  in  the  State 
Prison,  that  the  number  appears  on  the  Prison  returns, 
and  thus  comes  befoie  the  public.    UT  have  in  this  im- 
perfect sketch  presented  litis  subject  in  an  intelligible 
form,  I  think  you  will  agree  witii  me  that  this  increase 
of  convictions  to  the  State  Prison,  for  crimes  against 
persons,  may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  the 
number  of  these  ci  imes  to  have  increased.    I  cannot 
think  that  if  the  French  Commissioners  had  been  fully 
acquainted  with  the  effects  wrought  by  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  criminal  law,  and  with  the  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  as  to  its  more  thorough  execution,  ihey 
would  have  draw  n  the  conclusion,  "  that  in  Connecticut 
education  or  knowledge  did  not  diminish  crime,  or  that 
ci-ime  against  persons  had  increased  with  the  progress 
of  civilization."    While  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  able  and  successful  manner  in  which  Messrs.  de 
Beaun;ont  and  de  Tocqueville  discharged  their  mission 
to  this  country,  and  of  the  general  accuracy,  the  patient 
research,  and  the  just  and  philosophical  views  which 
distinguish  their  report;  ai.d  while  t  cordially  admire 
and  respect  the  right  feeling  and  the  kind  and  philan- 
thropic spirit  which  pervades  theij'  work,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised it  in  the  wide  field  which  they  ex]>lored,  some 
facts  should  have  escaped  them.    T  here  are  probably 
soine  causes  in  (Operation  which  were  not  communicated 
to  these  genilemen;  that  perhaps  at  the  moment  escap- 
ed the  persons  wiih  whom  they  conversed,  and  which 
are  producing  le.-ults  which  cannot  be  accounteel  for  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  causes  which  were 
commiuiicated.  I  have  now  Sir  very  briefly  adverled  to 
the  leading  topics  suggested  in  your  letter;  and  hope  I 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  inferences  drawn 
from  our  Prison  convictions  are  probably  unfounded. 
Could  I  believe  that  in  Connecticut  crimes  of  violence 
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against  the  pei'son  were  increasing'  with  the  progress  of 
civilization,  or  lliat  kiiowleclffe  or  education  did  not 
dimlnisli  crime;  I  should  ft-ar  that  there  was  some  deep 
and  hidden  vice,  some  radical  but  undiscovered  mis- 
chief affeclint;  all  our  iiisiituiionSd  I  have  believed  and 
still  believe  in  ihe  truth  of  the  opposite  opinion,  that  it 
is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  thorough  education, 
to  the  early  establishment  of  riglU  principles  and 
habits,  that  society  must  look  for  its  chief  protection 
against  crime;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  our  penitentiaries  to 
devote  their  efforts  rather  to  the  purposes  ol  instruction, 
than  the  objects  of  gain.  Convicts  are  perhaps,  gener- 
all}'  ignorant  and  uneducated  men.  Some  early  neglect 
or  abandonrnt-nt  has  in  its  consequences  reached  to 
every  portion  of  their  subsequent  lives,  and  by  expos- 
ing them  to  a  ciiminal  course,  has  blighted  their  pros- 
pects, and  affected  all  their  destiny.  If  there  be  in  the 
penitentiary  system,  one  objt  ct  more  valuable  than  the 
rest;  and  which  should  be  pursued  with  more  energy 
than  all  others,  it  is  in  my  judgment,  the  supplying  to 
these  unhappy  men,  that  instruction  which  their  early 
life  denied.  1  know  that  these  sentiments  are  not  alto- 
gether co-incident  with  those  whicli  generally  prevail. 
There  is  abroad  a  morbid  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
prison  expenditures  and  income,  and  I  fear  that  many 
of  the  most  valuable  ohjects  of  tlie  system  may  be  sa- 
crificed to  this  inferior  consideration  of  producing  a 
reven'te  from  our  Prisons.  That  Prisons  should  sup- 
port themselves  all  wiil  agree,  but  public  opinion  seems 
to  require  a  large  profit  from  the  labor  of  convicts,  and 
is  disposed  to  accept  of  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  an 
institution  as  evidence  of  its  other  excellencies.  This 
stale  of  the  public  mind  may  lead  to  many  abuses,  it 
may  lead  to  the  oppression  of  the  convicts,  it  certainly 
exposes  them  to  many  privations  and  sufferings,  and 
tends  of  course  to  a  disregard  of  the  means  and  neces- 
sity of  instruction.  It  induces  the  officers  to  sink  to 
the  lowest  point  the  expenses  of  supporting  the 
prisons,  whde  it  urges  them  to  every  expedient  to  en- 
hance the  profits.  It  is  thus  our  prisons  are  converted 
into  great  manufacturing  establishments  and  are 
brought  into  inj^eniious  competition  with  our  mechan- 
ics. You  are  aware  that  the  injurious  effects  of  State 
Prison  competition  upon  mechanical  pursuits,  is  excit- 
ing much  attention  both  here  and  in  New  York.  But 
my  limits  forbid  my  entering  upon  this  subject.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you  upon  any  of  the  topics  upon 
wh  chyou  have  addressed  me  and  shall  take  pleasure  in 
communicating  to  you  any  facts  or  information  which  I 
may  possess. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

With  much  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Dr.  Lieber 

MARTIN  WELLES. 
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The  following  report  was  submitted  to  last  meeting 
of  Councils. 

Mr.  Gild- T,  submitted  a  report  enclosing  the  annex- 
edcommunicalions  from  the  Trustees  of  Girard  College, 
and  Mr.  Walter,  the  Architect. 

In  compliance  with  the  ordinance  of  Councils,  the 
Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  the 
membt-rs  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  and  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans  have 
the  honor  to 

Report  to  Councils: 

A  plan  for  the  four  out-buildings;  the  erection  of 
which  is  ordered  by  the  Will  o!  Mr.  Girard.  The  ac- 
companying drawings  prepared  by  the  architect  will 
sf  ow  distmctly  the  position— the  style  of  architecture 
—and  the  internal  arrangements  of  these  buildings— 


and  will  supercede  the  necessity  of  any  detailed  expla- 
nations in  regard  to  them. 

Tile  general  results  which  the  comniittee  aimed  to 
accomplish,  were 

1st.  To  prepare  a  subsfantial  residence  for  the 
pupils,  ernbraclng  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
health,  and  comfort,  well  lighted,  well  aired,  with  am- 
ple and  thoroughly  ventilated  bed-rooms  and  eating 
rooms,  cool  in  summer,  and  capable  of  being  safely  and 
unilormly  heated  in  winter,  and  with  a  distribution  of 
the  apartments  adapted  to  the  arrangements  which  will 
probably  be  made  hereafter  for  the  division  and  instruc- 
tion of  tlie  pupils. 

2.  To  conform  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  College,  with  a  power  to  in- 
crease their  size  or  to  augment  their  numbers  as  may 
be  required  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Girard  prescribes  that  "  there  shall 
be  erected  a  permanent  College  with  suitable  out- 
buildings, sufficiently  spacious  for  the  residence  and 
accommodation  of  at  least  three  hundred  scholars,  and 
the  requisite  teachers  and  other  persons  necessary  in 
such  an  Institution."  And  again  he  directs  that  there 
should  be  "  at  least  four  out-buildlngs  detached  from 
the  main  edifice  and  from  each  other,  and  in  such  posi- 
tions as  sliall  at  once  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Institu. 
lion,  and  be  consistent  with  the  symmetry  of  the  whole 
establishment."  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  most  judicious  to  begin  with  preparations  for  about 
three  hundred  pupils  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Girard,  and 
their  plan  therefore  contemplates  three  out-buildings, 
each  containing  accommodations  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  a  fnurtlibuildivg,  for  the  residence  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Institution.  These  three  buildings 
will  each  be  ample  for  at  least  one  hundred  pupils,  a 
number  which  will  probably  afford  the  means  of  more 
minute  attention  and  care  to  each  individual  pupil, 
belter  ventilation,  a  more  exact  discipline,  and  readier 
means  of  classifying  them  according  to  their  age  and 
their  progress  in  study,  than  could  be  attained  were 
much  larger  masses  of  pupils  placed  under  the  same 
roof.  As  the  institution  expands,  these  buildings  can 
be  proportionably  multiplied.  Four  larger  buddings, 
the  number  directed  by  Mr.  Girard,  would  not  be 
needed  at  the  cotnmencement  of  the  institution,  they 
would  be  much  more  expensive,  and  their  size  would 
require  more  time  for  their  completion,  and  thus  post- 
pone the  opening  of  the  College  which  the  committee 
are  anxious  to  hasten  as  far  as  practicable.  For  this 
purpose  moreover  it  would  be  expedient  to  begin  with 
the  two  eastern  out-bulldings. 

3d.  The  position  of  the  buildings  was  adopted  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  Mr.  Girard's  will,  that 
"they  should  be  consistent  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  establishment."  The  plan  proposes  to  place 
two  of  them  on  each  side  of  the  College — to  make 
them  front  the  south — to  be  in  the  same  geneial  range 
with  the  College,  but  receding  somewhat  frt.m  the  front 
line,  the  first  being  at  the  distance  of  140  feet  from 
the  College,  with  an  interval  between  the  two  build- 
ings of  87  feet. 

'I'he  effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be  to  present  one 
uniform  and  .symmetrical  appearance  as  the  establish- 
ment is  approached  from  every  quarter,  to  have  the 
buildings  near  enough  to  the  (DolL-ge  to  afford  to  the 
pupils  an  easy  acce  ss  to  it — yet  not  so  ne  ir  as  to  mask 
the  College  itself,  while  on  t  ach  side  is  left  amplt;  room 
for  increasing  their  number,  or,  if  future  experience 
should  recommend  it,  enlarging  the  size  of  the  build- 
ings. 'I'he  same  consideration^  ot  svmmelry  as  well  as 
durability  recommend<-d  by  Mr-  Giiard,  iMdlcate,  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  committee,  that  the  buildings  should 
have  the  same  [general  appearance  as  the  College  itself, 
and  for  that  purpose  that  ihej  should  be  faced  with 
marble  or  granite. 

Thtse   various    advantages,  the  comfortable  and 
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healtlifu!  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  the  adaptation  of  [ 
the  buildings  to  the  instruction  and  discipline  for  which  1 
they  are  designed,  a  position  accessil)le  from  the  Col- 
lege, yet  not  inlerfeiing  with  the  view  of  it,  their 
general  uniformity  of  appearance,  so  as  to  malte  with 
the  CoUeg-e  one  harmonious  whole,  and  finally  the 
abilit)'  upon  the  same  general  plan  to  enlarge  the  build- 
ings with  the  future  growth  of  the  institution;  all  these 
the  committee  have  endeavored  to  combine,  and  after 
much  reflection  and  personal  examination  of  the  locali- 
ties, they  have  unanimously  united  in  the  plan  which 
they  now  very  respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Councils. 

N.  BIDDLE,  Chairman. 

T»  the  Building  Committee  of  Girard  College  for 
Orphans. 

Gentlemen: 

1  have  tlie  honor  to  lay  before  you  a  perspective 
view  of"  Girard  Colle<fe  for  Orphan*,"  embracing  the 
"0M<-it<t7(/j/j^«;"  together  with  a  plan  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, as  adopted  by  the  "joint  committee,"  on 
the  2d  inst. 

I  have  represented  in  perspective  the  south  front,  as 
it  will  appear  from  the  east  side  of  Schuylkill  Third 
street  The  finish  of  the  north  front  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  south. 

This  design  embraces  the  College  (as  previously 
adopted  by  Councils,)  and  "four  out  buildings,"  esich 
of  which  is  52  feet  wide,  by  125  feet  long,  and  three 
stories  liigh. 

The  two  buildings  nearest  the  College  were  de- 
signed for  the  residence  of  the  youngest  scholars. — 
Each  of  these  buildings  contains  a  basement  storif,  in 
which  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  Sec.  is  placed,  a  prin- 
cipal dory,  containing  sitting  rooms  for  students;  re- 
ceiving room,  parlours  for  tutors,  8cc.  and  two  upper 
stories,  are  divided  into  lodging  rooms  for  students,  tu- 
tors, domestics,  &c. 

The  upper  stories  are  approached  by  means  of  stone 
stairways  at  each  end  of  the  halls,  these  halls  are  8  feet 
wide,  and  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  on 
every  floor  or  story. 

The  westernmost  building  being  intended  for  the  re- 
sidence of  the  older  students,  is  divided  into  small  dor- 
mitories— the  refectory  and  kitchen  are  in  the  basement, 
the  three  upper  stories  contain  accommodations  for 
tutors  and  domestics,  together  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  dormitories  for  one  hundred  scholars. 

The  basement  stories  of  the  three  buildings  intended 
for  the  residence  of  the  students,  are  to  be  arched  and 
the  stairways  are  to  be  constructed  of  stone. 

The  easternmost  building  is  divided  into  separate 
dwelling  houses  for  Professors. 

These  four  out  buildings  together,  will  be  "  sufli- 
cently  spacious  tor  the  residence  and  accommodation 
of  at  least  three  hundred  scholars  and  the  requisite 
teachers,  and  other  persons  necessary  in  such  an  insti- 
tution." 

I  have  estimated  the  expense  of  executing  the  four 
out-buildings  according  to  the  design,  and  find  that  the 
whale  will  cost  g225,000,  understanding  that  they  are 
to  be  faced  with  marble.  Two  of  these  buildings  may 
be  enclosed  in  this  year,  and  finished  in  1336,  the  re- 
maining two  may  be  finished  in  1837. 

In  answer  to  your  resolution  requesting  me  "  to  state 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  that  may  lie  accomplished 
during  the  present  season,"  permit  me  to  say,  that  1 
would  consider  it  injudicious  to  recomnnend  the  con- 
structing of  more  than  one  story  of  the  large  arches  in 
the  college  in  one  season.  The  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions of  these  arches,  renders  it  necessary  to  use  every 
precaution,  not  only  in  their  execution,  but  protecting 
them,  after  they  h  ive  been  formed. 

Tlie  arches  for  the  support  of  the  floor  of  the  second 
story  win  be  consiructed  early  in  the  present  season, 
and  it  would  be  imposible  to  progress  so  rapidly  with 


the  building,  as  to  succeed  in  turning  the  arches  for 
the  third  story  floor  before  the  month  of  October,  or 
November;  were  we  to  pursue  this  course,  and  con- 
struct the  arches  in  the  fall,  the  frosts  of  winter  would 
expand  the  materials,  and  destroy  the  strength  of  the 
work.  There  is  required  about  25  feet  in  height  on  the 
whole  building,  together  with  one  story  of  arching,  be- 
fore we  will  be  prepared  for  turning  the  arches  for  the 
third  story  floor,  in  addition  to  this  height,  the  walls 
may  be  carried  up  5  feet  above  the  springing  line  of 
the  arches,  previous  to  constructing  them,  making  30 
feet  in  height,  this  may  be  accomplished  without  dif- 
ficulty,  during  the  present  season,  and  will  cost,  includ- 
ing the  work  to  be  done  on  the  porticoes,  $180,000. 

The  expense  of  enclosing  two  of  the  out-build- 
ings will  be  about  $80,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$260,000. 

This  amount  of  work  may  be  executed  during  the 
present  year  without  difficulty,  and  with  perfect  safety 
to  the  edifice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

THO.  U.  WALTER, 

Architect. 

Girard  College,  April,  1835. 
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On  the  night  of  the  15th  instant,  ice  was  made  of 
the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  one  inch. 

Cattle.— Two  very  fine  Cattle  were  brought  from 
Lancaster  county,  in  a  rail  road  car,  on  Saturday  the 
11th  inst.  They  were  raised  in  Manor  township,  in  that 
county,  by  Mr.  B.  Ilerr,  who  furnished  us  with  the 
following  as'their  live  weights. 

The  largest  about  5_years  old,  2,005  lbs. 

"  smallest    "    7       "  1,725  " 

In  this  instance,  we  have  another  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  interior  to  be  derived  from  our  rail 
roads.  Had  these  cattle  been  driven  to  the  city,  the 
time  required  would  probably  have  been  6  or  8  days, 
besides  the  expense  of  a  person  or  two  to  drive  them — 
and  then  they  would  have  sufl^ered  in  the  flesh  so 
much  as  to  have  required  some  time  after  their  arrival 
here  to  recruit,  before  they  could  be  fit  for  the  slaugh- 
ter. Now  they  appear  perfectly  fresh — not  in  the  least 
exhausted — and  arrived  in  one  day  from  whence  they 
start'.-d.  The  enterprizing  farmer  accompanied  them. 
We  did  not  ascertain  what  the  comparative  expense 
of  this  mode  would  be — but  presume  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed wha^  would  have  been  paid  had  they  been  driven. 
This  we  understand  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 
which  has  occurred- 
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EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
at  Philadelphia,  — By  Mr.  Andehsos,  of  Delaware.— 
Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  26, 
1835. 

The  joint  committee  to  which  so  much  of  the  Go- 
vernor's Message  as  relates  to  abuses  in  the  econo- 
my and  management  of  the  Eastern  Penitent'ary,  was 
referred,  and  who  were  charged  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  repealing  the  laws  which  prohibit 
grand  juries  from  visiting  the  State  Penitentiaries,  and 
of  enacting  a  law  to  authorize  grand  juries  to  visit  tlie 
Penitentiaries  at  such  periods  as  may  be  iiecesfary  for 
the  good  order  and  management  of  said  prisons,  and 
the  least  interference  with  the  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement; 

REPORT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Governor  in  his  an- 
nual message  communicated  to  the  General  Assen-.bly, 
"  information  received  from  a  high  official  source,  of 
abuses,  charged  by  individuals,  as  existing  in  the  econo- 
my and  management  of  the  institution  denominated  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary."  The  charges  alleged  were 
comprehended  in  the  message  under  the  following 
summary:  "Frequent  misapplication  of  the  public  pro- 
perty and  public  labour  to  the  private  advantages  of 
various  persons  connected  with  the  institution;  cruel 
'and  unusual  punishments  inflicted  on  refractory  con- 
victs; and  the  indulgence  in  great  irregularities  and  gross 
immoralities  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  the  man- 
agement and  general  superintendence  of  the  institu- 
tion." "An  institution,  which  besides  its  importance  to 
all  mankind,"  as  is  eloquently  remarked  by  a  dfstinguish- 
ed  writer,  "has  for  Americans  the  additional  interest 
of  having  originated  with  them."  "That  community," 
remarks  the  same  writer,  "  which  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  abandoning  the  principle  of  mere  physical  force, 
even  in  respect  to  prisoni,  and  treating  theirinmates  as 
redeemable  beings,  wlio  are  subject  to  the  .same  prin- 
ciples of  action  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  though  im- 
pelled by  vitiated  appetites  and  perverted  desires;  and 
that  community,  which  after  a  variety  of  unsuccessful 
trials,  would  nevertheless  not  give  up  the  principle, 
but  persevered  in  this  novel  experiment,  until  success 
has  crowned  its  perseverance,  must  occupy  an  elevated 

place  in  the  scale  of  political  or  social  civilization."  

To  Pennsylvania  belongs  this  high  encomium.  She 
originated  this  system,  and  she  has  persevered,  until 
success  has  crowned  her  perseverance.  Any  thing  af- 
fecting the  economy  and  management  of  this  institu- 
tion, thus  identified  with  our  national  honor  and  repu- 
tation, commanding  at  it  does  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  concerning  the  cause  oF 
humanity,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind, 
must  be  viewed  with  great  interest,  and  demanded,  as 
it  has  received,  the  most  anxious  inquiry,  and  the  se- 
verest investigation. 

Your  committee  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  both  as  regards  the  institution  itself,  and 
the  reputation  of  those  implicated  in  the  charges  which 
had  been  presented,  under  circir.-istances  so  imposinf?. 
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determined  to  make  the  fullest  investigation.  They 
soon  ascertained  that  it  could  not  be  conducted  at  Har- 
risbnrg.as  advantageously  as  it  could  at  the  place  where 
the  institution  was  located,  nor  without  incurring  a 
very  heavy  expense,  which  might  be  avoided  by  con- 
ducting it  at  Philadelphia. 

They  therefore  determined  to  meet  for  this  purpose 
in  that  city,  on  the  16th  of  December  then  next,  and 
that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Inspectors  and  Wardens  of  the  Penitentiary,  of  this  de- 
termination. The  committee  had  ascertained  by  a 
communication  with  the  Governor,  that  "  the  high  of- 
fici  d  source  from  which  information  of  abuses  charged 
by  individuals"  was  received,  was  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  apprised  that 
these  abuses  charged,  would  implicate  "  the  reputa- 
tion" of  individuals,  and  they  knew  therefore  that  the 
investigation  would  assume  a  judicial  character,  as  it 
regarded  these  individuals. 

A  sense  of  obvious  propriety  at  once  suggested  that 
the  persons  implicated  should  have  full  notice,  and 
distinct  specifications.  The  committee  therefore,  be- 
fore they  left  Harrisburg,  adopted  a  resolution,  "  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  be  informed  that  the 
committee  was  organized  and  ready  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness,  and  that  previous  to  entering  upon  an  investiga- 
tion, he  will  himself,  or  name  a  prosecutor,  to  prefer 
the  charges  against  the  inspectors,  warden  and  others, 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary;  but  that  the  charges  be 
specifically  drawn  up  and  preferred,  copies  whereof 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  accused,  and  the  inquiry  con- 
fined to  those  charges." 

Your  committee  repaired  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  that  city  on  the 
16tii  of  December  last,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duty.    It  became  mani- 
fest in  the  very  outset  of  the  business,  that  wliile  jus- 
tice to  individuals  required  that  they  should  be  fully 
infornied  of  the  grounds  upon  which  their  conduct  was 
questioned,  that  a  due  consideration  of  the  importance 
of  the  investigation,  as  affecting  a  gre.at  state  interest, 
equally  required  that  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  should  be  so  conducted,  that  a  full  and 
searching  inquiry  should  be  made.    While  therefore, 
the  committee  did  not  hesitate  to  direct  specifications 
of  charges  to  be  furnished,  and  to  allow  the  persons 
implicated,  the  advantages  of  counsel;  tliey  perceived 
that  to  conduct  the  investigation  properly,  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  it  was  essential  that  some  one  should  ap- 
pear for  the  commonwealth.     They  ascertained  that 
the  charges  made,  grew  out  of  a  previous  investigation 
before  the  board  of  inspectors,  where  evidence  was  ta- 
ken, which  it  was  supposed  sustained  them,  and  justi- 
fied the  necesMty  for  a  public  inquiry.    No  individual 
seemed  to  be  disposed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
appearing  as  accuser,  or  to  conduct  the  proceeding  in 
that  character  before  the  committee.    It  was  consider- 
ed therefore,  that  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth 
required,  and  public  opinion  demanded,  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  conduct  the  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  Stale,    The  witnesses  who  were  examined 
to  these  charges,  were  for  the  most  part  unknown  to 
the  committee,  and  they  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 
points  to  which  their  testimony  should  be  directed  to 
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elicit  the  truth;  tliis  would  require  some  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
could  be  given,  and  the  character  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  such  evidence  was  to  be  given. 

The  impropriety  of  placing  the  committee,  who  were 
in  some  sort  judges,  to  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, in  tlie  attitude  of  accusers,  and  require  that 
they  should  direct  the  investigation  with  a  seeming 
view  to  their  crimination,  occurred  to  the  committee. 
They  felt  that  it  was  important  in  t;hese  circumstances 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  be  retained.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  witnesses,  and  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  charges,  and  the  evi- 
dence in  reference  to  them. 

The  committee  were  aware  that  no  p^wer  was  vest- 
ed in  them  to  employ  counsel,  and  they  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect;  but  they  were  satisfied,  that  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  required  that  counsel  should  be 
employed,  that  the  proper  compensation  tor  the  ser- 
vice of  counsel  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  confidence  that  a  suitable  provision  would 

be  made.  .  . 

They  frankly  communicated  their  resolutions  on  this 
point  to  the  Atforney  General,  who,  with  a  degree  of 
promptness  which  does  him  ciedit,  at  once  agreed  to 
permit  the  matter  to  rest  on  this  ground,  and  entered 
upon  the  vei,-y  laborious  duty  of  conducting  (he  inves- 
tigation. 

Complyipg  with  the  resolution  of  the  committee, 
■which  was  communicated  to  him,  he  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing specification  of  ch^irges,  a  copy  of  which  was 
furnished  to  each  of  the  individuals  implicated 

CHARGES 

Against  the  Warden.  Officers  and  Agents  of  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary,  for  investigation  by  the  jomt  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Uepresentatives  of 
the  CommonweaKh  of  Pennsylvania,  on  so  much  of 
the  Governor's  message  as  iektes  to  abuses  in  the 
economy  and  management  of  that  institution;  drawn 
up  and  preferred  by  the  Attorney  General,  conforma- 
bly to  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  dated  the  8th 
of  December,  1834. 

First.  Practices  and  manners  among  the  officers, 
agents  and' females,  licentious  and  immoral;  attested  by 
indecent  conversation,  gross  personal  famlhiirities,  sex- 
ual intercourse,  and  the  existence  of  n  filthy  disease; 
generally  known  to  and  participated  in  l)y  the  warden, 
one  John  Holloway,  oaie  Richard  Cluiiden  and  his  wife, 
and  others  unknown.  . 

Second.  Embezzlement  and  misapplication  ot  the 
public  provisions  and  public  properly,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic labor,  to  the  private  and  unautlioiized  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  various  persons  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  ■  others  unconnected  with  it;  on  the  part 
particularly  ofthe  said  wife  of  Richard  Blunden,  and 
to  the  knowledge  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  war- 
den; as  also  to  the  use  and  advantiige  of  the  warden, 
for  the  improving  and  working  of  a  farm  and  fltctory 
belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  said  warden. 

Third.  Cruel  and  unusu;d  punishirients  inflicted  by 
order  of  the  warden  upon  refractoi;y  convicts;  exem- 
plified in  the  two  following  cases:  the  case  of  one  Sen-^ 
eca  Plumly,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winte  r,  was  tied  up 
ngainst  the  wall  attached  to  his  cell,  by  the  wrists, 
while  buckets  of  extremely  cold  water  were  thrown 
upon  him  from  a  he  ght,  which  partly  froze  on  his  head 
and  person,  and  he  was  shortly  after  dischargee  as  in- 
curably insane;  and  the  case  of  Matthias  Maccumsey, 
in  whose  mouth  an  iron  bar  or  gag  was  s»  forcibly  fast- 
ened, that  his  blood  collected  and  suffused  upoi)  h's 
brain,  and  he  suddenly  died  undei- the  treatment. 

I'ovirth.  Known  practices  and'  habits  inconsistent 
with  the  obji  ct  and  principles  of  a  penitentiary  and  its 
svstem,  subversive  of  its  order,  regularity  and  security; 
siich  as' the  giving  of  large  entertainments  within  the 


prison,  by  the  wn^rden,  carousing  and  dancing  late  at 


night  at  the  apartments  of  the  said  wife  of  Richard 
Blunden,  within  the  walls,  frequent  intoxication,  ha- 
bitual intercourse  with  lewd  and  depraved  persoris,and 
irregular  hours  also  on  the  part  of  the  said  wile  of 
Richard  Blunden,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  conni- 
vance of  the  warden. 

Fifth.    A  frequent  and  illegal  practice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts  by  the  warden,  of  departing  from,  and 
in  effect  disregarding  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of 
justice:  relaxing  the'ir  severity,  commuting  their  in- 
flictions, or  evading  their  real  meaning:  thus  substitut- 
ing his  individual  caprice  or  discretion  for  the  de- 
cisions of  the  law,  and  defeating  the  regularity  and  pre- 
cision which  ought  io  characterize  the  penitentiary 
system.  , 
Samuel  B.  Wood,  the  warden,  Richard  Blunden,  and 
John  Halloway,  appeared  before  the  committee  with 
counsel.    And  although  it  was  in  the  outset  stated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  that  there  was  no  design  to  pre- 
fer charges  against  the  board  of  inspectors,  or  any  of 
them,  yet,  as  ihe  investigation  concerned  an  impoitant 
institution  in  some  degree  committed  to  their  trust,  and 
as  the  investigation  might  involve  their  management  of 
it,  it  was  considered  right  that  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  appear  and  participate  in  it.    A  resolution  was 
accordingly  adopted,  giving  to  the  board  of  inspectors 
this  right. 

Having  adj\isted  these  preliminary  points,  the  com- 
mittee  commenced  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
testimony.  They  contlmied  in  session  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  from  the  16th  day  of  December,  tlje  day 
on  which  they  met  there,  until  the  22d  of  January  fol- 
lowing,  when  tliey  adjourned  to  meet  in  Harrisburg. — 
During  this  peried,  sixty-five  witnesses  were  examlBed, 
and  their  testimony  reduced  to  writing;  and  after  thevr 
return  to  Harrisburg,  another  witness,  who  had  been 
prevented  by  indisposition,  from  giving  evidence  be- 
fore  the  committee  in  the  city,  appeared  and  was  ex- 
amined, and  his  testimony  reduced  to  writing  also. 

tour  committee  now  present  the  result  of  the  labo- 
rlous  a  nd  important  investigation  with  which  they  have 
been  charged,  and  such  suggestions  as  have  occurred 
to  them  to  grow  out  of  it. 

Under  the  first  charge  of  "practices  and  manners 
among  the  officers,  agents  and  females,  licentious  and 
Immoral,"  much  evidence  was  given.    It  appears  that 
the  warden,  Samuel  R.  Wood,  who,  by  law,  is  author- 
ized  to  employ  the  under  keepers,  had  engaged  Richard 
Blunden,  as  an  under  keeper.  Richard  Blunden  was  a 
married  man,  and  had  resided  with  his  wife  at  Norris- 
town,  in  Montgomery  county.    He  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wood,  and  was  employed  by  him  in 
his  private  business.   The  warden  had  great  confidence 
in  him,  and  when  he  consented  to  accept  the  office 
which  he  now  holds,  he  ctetermlned  to  employ  IJlchard 
Blunden.    The  evidence  concurred  in  establishing  the 
propriety  of  this  selection,  and  proved  that  Mr.  Blun- 
den was  a  most  excellent  officer.havlng  the  confidence, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  not  only  of  the  very  respecta- 
ble gentleme!)  who,  frpm  no  other  than  philanthropic 
and  humane  motives,  have  been  induced  to  serve  in 
the  very  onerous  office  of  inspector,  but  of  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  and  the  aflTectlon  and  respect  of 
eveiy  convict  committed  to  his  charge,  towards  whom 
his  deportment  seems  to  have  been  characterized  at 
once  by  kindness  and  decision. 

When  this  officer  came  with  his  wife  to  the  peniteti- 
tlary,  tinfortunatelv  provision  was  made  for  the  resir 
dence  of  his  family,"  as  it  was  for  the  residence  of  the 
families  of  other  of  the  keepers,  within  the  walls.  This 
arrangement,  it  appeal":,  was  opposed  from  the  first,  by 
Mr.  Wood,  who  wished  to  exclude  all  families  from  the 
penitentiary,  he  being,  very  properly,  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  much  better  that  the  families  of  the  k(epcrs 
should  reside  elsewhere.  The  very  respectable  board 
of  inspectors,  it  seemed,  differed  with  him  in  opinion;., 
at  all  event.%  (i«  a  present  rrrangement,  onc^  while  th^. 
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building  of  cells  was  in  progress.  They  seemed  to 
have  been  governed  by  a  view  to  economy  and  conve- 
nience. Apariments  under  this  arrangement  within 
the  fiont  building'  were  assig'ned  lo  Mr.  Blunden  and 
his  family,  and  he  was  permitted  to  board  some  of  the 
under  keepers,  and  persons  who  were  engaged,  either 
in  that  capacity,  or  in  the  woik  then  going  oti  in  the 
penitentiary. 

These  apartments  were  as  much  the  distinct  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Blunden,  being  secured  to  them 
by  contract  with  the  board  of  inspectors, as  would  have 
been  a  residence  elsewhere.  After  the  family  of  Mr. 
iilunden  was  thus  establijihed  within  the  walls  of  the 
penitentiary,  she,  it  seems,  was  employed  at  a  stipulated 
sum,  to  be  paid  to  her  husband,  to  superintend  and  con- 
duct a  certain  part  of  the  cookery  for  the  prisoner?. — 
Intimations  and  complaints  against  improper  conduct 
on  her  part  were,  after  she  had  been  some  time  in  this 
situation,  made  to  one  of  the  Inspectors.  This  induced 
an  investigation  before  the  board  of  inspectors,  which 
covered,  for  the  most  p  u-t,  the  same  charges  which 
were  made  before  the  committee.  This  investigation 
proved  tlie  great  propriety  of  the  objection  n;iade  by 
the  warden  to  the  residence  of  the  families  of  keepers 
»nd  others  within  the  walls,  and  in  jane  following  this 
investigfition,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  BiUnden  was  re- 
rtioved  from  the  penitentiary,  she  having  been  dismissed 
from  all  occupation  in  the  iiistitution  from  the  time  of 
tliat  investigation. 

As  she  had  ceased  to  be  employed  there,  her  conduct 
no  matter  how  improper,  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
any  concern  to  the  public,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be 
connected  by  proof,  with  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  st'll  engaged  in  the  economy  and  m;inagement  of 
llie  Eastern  Penitentiary.  In  this  point  of  view,  a  full 
and  free  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  while  she  resided  in 
the  institution,  was  permitted  by  your  committee,  and 
your  committee  regret  to  say  that,  so  far  as  regards  this 
woman,  the  evidence  did  go  to  prove  very  gross  and 
improper  deportment  and  practices,  entirely  unbecom- 
ing her  sex  and  condition.  The  committee  might,  from 
the  evidence,  infer  her  guilt  of  the  charge  now  under 
consideration,  but  as  that  point  is  no  way  material  to 
any  conclusion  to  which  your  commiltfee  could  jsroper  ly 
direct  your  attention,  but  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  prov- 
ed that  the  present  ofHcei  s  of  the  institution  had  par- 
ticipated in  it,  the  committee  refrain  from  the  consider- 
ation of  this  unpleasant  point,  and  pass  to  the  only  im- 
portant inquiry  was  this  conduct  "  known  and  partici- 
pated in  by  the  warden,  one  John  Holloway,  and  one 
Uichard  Blunden?" 

Before  the  committee  proceed  to  ekamine  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  afTects  the  warden,  it  is  altogether  proper  to 
state  that  your  committee  received  evidence  of  the 
general  good  character  of  that  gentleman.  It  is  a  well 
established  principle  affecting  all  investigations  whichj 
in  their  tendency,  may  be  calculated  to  criminate  any 
individual,  that  such  evidence  shall  be  received,  and 
that  when  the  person  accused  can  make  out  a  general 
good  character,  it  is  strong  and  persuasive  evidence, 
and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  or  mere  suspicion  should  lead 
to  a  full  and  honorable  acquittal. 

On  this  point  the  warden  occupied  pre-eminent 
ground.  For  many  years  a  member  ol  the  Philadelphia 
society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons — 
a  society  which  originated  in  1^76,  and  to  which  be- 
longs the  distinguished  honor  of  leading  the  w.ay  in  the 
amelioration  of  our  penal  code,  and  in  establisliing  a 
penitentiary  system  on  the  principle  of  separate  or  soli- 
tary confinement;  a  member,  also,  for  many  yenvs^  of 
the  board  of  inspectors  of  what  is  now  called  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Prison;  his  mind  seems  to  iiave  been  devoted 
with  much  earnestness  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
the  improvement  for  this  purpose  of  what  is  now  ap- 
propriately called  the  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  system. 
Without  any  other  compensation  or  reward  than  the 
luxruy  of  doing  good,"  this  gentleman  devoted  his  time 


and  means  to  this  interesting,but  to  tnany,  revolting  sub- 
ject.  Not  satisfied  with  the  knowledt,'e  acquired  in  his 
own  coiinlry,  like  the  celebrated  Howard,  he  visited 
the  prisons  of  fore'gn  countries,  and  there  added  to  his 
already  gieat  experience. 

Such  untii-ing  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  the"  alleviatian  of  human  misery,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  inoral  condition  of  mankind, 
without  any  selfish  motive  to  aciuate  it,  is  certainly  in- 
dicative of  a  sound  head  and  a  pure  heart. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Wood,  from  Europe,  his  great 
reputation  in  this  respe'ct  was  well  known,  and  when, 
in  1829,  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  about  to  be 
opened  to  receive  convicts,  the  inspectors  with  great 
earnestness,  pressed  upon  Mr.  Wood  the  acceptance  of 
the  situation  of  warden  which  he  now  holds.  Af- 
ter some  hesitation  and  reluctance  on  his  part,  he 
yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  friends  of  humanity, 
who  were  anxious  to  place  under  his  direction  an  institu- 
tion which  would  carry  into  lull  effect  the  great  system  so 
long  urged  by  philantlU-opists,  &nd  to  which  Mr.  Wood 
himself  had  beeti  so  much  devoted-  Messrs.  He  Beau- 
mont and  De  Toqueville,  commissioners  appointed  hy 
the  King  of  the  French,  to  visit  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States-,  and  who  did  visit  those  of  the  different 
states,  speak  in  these  strong  terms  of  our  warden. 

"Among  the  superintendents  of  the  American  peni- 
tentiaries we  have  especially  to  mention  .Mr.  Samuel  K. 
Wood,  director  of  the  new  Philadelphia  prison — a  man 
of  superior  mind,  who,  influenced  by  religious  fenti- 
ments,  has  abandoned  his  former  carter,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  success  of  an  establishment 
so  useful  to  his  community." 

Another  gentleman,  Dr,  Francis  Liebcr,  already 
knownas  a  distinguished scholarand  philauthroi)ist,  and 
for  great  knowledge  of  penal  law,  and  the  peniten- 
tiary system,  as  connencted  with  it,  and  who  has  given 
to  our  language  one  among  the  best  books  that  have 
been  written  on  this  subject;  in  speaking  of  ^lr.  Wood, 
says,*  "  I  have  visited  many  of  the  penitentiaries  on  this 
Continent.  I  have  not  of  course  become  acquainted 
with  the  wardens  of  other  penitentiaries  as  well  as  I 
have  with  Mr.  Wood,  because  I  have  resided  here;  but 
I  never  foUnd  a  superintendent  of  any  penitentiary  of  a 
more  humane  disposition,  and  clearer  mind  on  all  sub- 
jects of  the  penitentiary  system,  than  Mr.  Wood;  I  must 
add  here,  that  [  have  received  from  nti  cJne  more  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  penitenii;ll-y  system  general- 
ly, than  from  Mr. '  Wood.  I  have  for  my  part,  never 
become  acquainted  with  a  person  whonrt  1  thought 
equally  fitted  fol-  th.at  station." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  fiet  soha  of  the 
first  1-espectabihty,  Who  cbncurred  in  their  testimony, 
to  the  high  moral  character  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  with 
whom  they  had  been  ihtimate  for  years.  And  this 
evidence  was  not  attempted  to  be  contradicted  by  any 
one.  ; 

The  committee  would  have  yielded  with  great  reluc- 
tance to  testimony  which  went  to  compel  the  conviction 
of  one  who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  his  moral 
e.\cellence,  and  his  humane  concern  for  tlie  good  even 
of  the  most  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  painful  to 
have  been  driven  to  any  such  conclusion.  But  the  com- 
mittee were  determined  to  permit  no  consideration  of 
this  sort  to  interfere  with  the  severest  inquiry-  They 
therefore  allov.'ed  a  latitude  almost  without  a  limit,  and 
they  feel  pleasure  in  declaring  that  it  has  not  resulted 
in  establishing  against  the  warden  any  thing  to  tarnish 
the  high  character  we  have  already  referred  to.  We 
consider  it  unforlunatt  that  Mrs.  Blunden,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  was  ever  permitted  lo  reside 
within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary ;  and  perhaps  to  this 
circumstance  mOst  of  the  mischiefs  complained  of  may 
be  traced,  bUt  in  considering  whether  a  person  of  high 
character  has  been  guilty  with  her,  care  should  be 

*  When  examined  as  a  witness. 
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taken  to  separate  any  infamy  which  may  have  been 
proved  to  be  attached  to  her,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  evidence  of  any  such  participation.  No  evidence 
was  given  to  show  practices  and  manners  licentious  and 
immoral  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wood,  nor  of  any  such  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Blunden,  or  any  other  peison  in  his 
presence,  and  with  his  knowledge,  and  although  a 
jealous  mind  might  infer  guilt  from  the  smile  of  benevo- 
lence, with  which  the  warden  is  wont  to  regard  all  per- 
sons, or  from  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  this  wo- 
man in  the  house  frequently  brought  them  together,  in 
the  same,  more  especially  as  she  attended  to  his  ward- 
robe, yet  no  rule  of  propriety  or  reason  would  justify 
any  such  conclusion. 

As  to  Hichard  Blunden,  there  was  no  evidence  which 
went  to  implicate  him  on  this  point,  or  to  show  that 
he  had  in  any  degree  encouraged  or  promoted  any  im- 
proper conduct  of  his  wife. 

Of  John  HoUoway,  the  clerk  of  the  institution,  evi- 
dence was  given  of  improper  language  having  been 
used  in  his  presence,  but  not  by  him.  It  may  be  too 
that  indiscretion  may  have  betrayed  this  gentleman 
into  a  greater  degree  of  familiarity  with  this  woman 
than  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety  would  justify;  but 
the  evidence  as  to  this  did  not  establish  enough  to  coun- 
tervail the  evidence  of  general  good  character,  which 
this  gentleman  adduced,  or  to  make  it  proper 
under  the  circumstances  for  further  notice  from  the 
committee. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  charge,  we  proceed 
to  tlie  second:  "  Embezzlement  and  misapplication  of 
public  provisions,  and  public  property,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic labor,  5cc." 

The  evidence  on  this  charge  related  principally  to 
two  points,  the  first,  the  embezzlement  and  misappli- 
cation of  the  public  provisions  and  property  by  Mr. 
Blunden,  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the 
warden;  second,  the  use  of  the  public  labor,  or  the 
labor  of  convicts;  or  those  employed  by  the  State,  for 
the  use  of  the  warden,  without  proper  compensation 
having  been  made  to  the  State. 

On  the  first  point  the  evidence  did  show  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  this  woman  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  embezzleing  provisions,  groceries,  &c.  and 
of  applying  them  to  her  private  use,  but  there  was  not 
the  shadow  of  evidence  which  went  to  affect  Mr.  Wood, 
with  any  knowledge  of  such  conduct,  much  less  to 
prove  any  participation  in  it.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
lation which  subsists  between  Richard  Blunden,  and 
his  wife,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  have 
known  any  impropriety  on  her  part  in  this  respect;  yet, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  evidence  went  to  negative 
any  such  knowledge,  and  to  evince  that  he  was  always 
careful  to  protect  the  public  property  against  any  im- 
proper use. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  under  this  charge, 
which  presented  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  use  of 
public  labor  for  the  private  interest  of  the  warden, 
without  a  proper  compensation  for  it,  evidence  was 
given  to  show  that  the  warden  had  become  interested 
as  the  co-partner  of  other  gentlemen  in  a  farm,  and  in  a 
manufactory  for  sawing  marble  8cc.  That  certain  iron, 
and  wood  work  was  done  for  these  concerns  in  the 
Penitentiary.  As  to  tiie  former  it  was  alleged  that  the 
prices  at  which  it  was  charged,  were  below  the  prices 
at  which  such  work  could  have  been  procured  else- 
where. On  this  point  there  was  contradictory  evidence, 
and  it  did  appear  that  the  prices  whether  right  or  not 
were  fixed,  not  by  Mr.  Wood,  but  by  another  person. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  carpenter  work  done  for  Mr. 
Wood,  was  done  by  workmen  who  were  paid  by  the 
state,  and  of  materials  which  belonged  to  the  state,  but 
it  was  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence,  that  both  these 
suppositions  were  unfounded  and  that  Mr.  Wood 
could  not  be  properly  charged  with  any  thing  wjong  in 
this  business. 


But  although  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  on  this 
point  no  criminality  is  imputable  to  the  warden  yet 
they  have  been  induced  by  the  evidence  to  consider  of 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting,  in  future,  the  warden  and 
under  keepers  from  being  concerned  in  any  other  busi- 
ness or  employment  than  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.    There  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  avoiding  the 
mingling  of  private  accounts  and  business  with  that 
which  belongs  to  the  public.    Independent  of  this,  the 
time  required  for  other  pursuits,  or  the  care  which  they 
minht  induce,  tends  at  all  events  to  divide  attention 
which  should  be  exclusively  directed  to  a  trust  of  so 
much  importance  and  delicacy.    Setting  aside  the  con- 
sideration of  the  temptations  which  arise  from  mingling 
private  business  with  thatoFa  public  trust,  to  make  the 
latter  subserve  the  former,  it  at  all  events  gives  occa- 
sion to  suspicion,  and  reproach,  calculated  to  impair 
public  confidence.    The  committee  therefore  have 
thought  proper  to  recommend  a  prohibition  on  this 
subject  which  is  embraced  in  the  bill  herewith  report- 
ed.    With  like  views,  but  without  intending  to  convey 
censure  upon  any  one,  the  committee  have  judged  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  prohibit  any  work  being  done  to 
order  in  the  penitentiai-y  for  any  of  the  inspectors  or 
officers  of  the  institution.    After  any  work  is  done 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  purchases  being  made  by 
them  as  by  other  individuals.    The  committee  have 
therefore  included  in  the  bill  reported  a  prohibition  of 
such  work  to  order. 

The  next  charge  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  had  pro- 
duced much  excitement  in  the  pnblic  mind,  and  the 
investigation  of  it  occupied  much  time.  1  his  charge 
was  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  inflicted  by 
order  of  the  warden,  upon  refractory  convicts,  &c. 
This  genei  al  charge  was  accompanied,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, by  the  specification  of  two  cases:  1.  The  case 
of  Seneca  Plumly,  who,  it  was  said,  had  been  "  tied  up 
against  a  wall  in  the  depth  of  winter,  w  hile  buckets  of 
extreme  cold  water  were  thrown  upon  him,  which  part- 
ly froze  on  his  head  and  person,  and  he  was  shortly 
after  discharged  as  incurably  insane."  2.  The  ca^e  of 
Matthias  Maccumsey,  in  whose  mouth  an  iron  bar  or 
gag  was  so  forcibly  fastened,  that  his  blood  collected 
and  siifTused  upon  his  brain,"  and  he  suddenly  died 
under  this  treatment. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  charge  that  the  prisoners  or  con- 
victs upon  whom  these  punishments  were  alleged  to 
have  been  inflicted,  were  relractory  convicts;  and  this 
assumption  was  fully  made  out  by  the  evidence.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  although  our  penitentiary 
system  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  reformation  of  the 
convict,  that  its  unfortunate  inmates  are  men  of  idle 
habits,  vicious  propensities,  and  depraved  passions — > 
Requiring  as  it  does  that  these  habits  shoukl  be  chang- 
ed, these  propensities  checked,  and  passions  subdued, 
before  the  work  of  reformation  can  be  commenced,  it 
is  plain  that  the  first  step  is  to  produce  obedience — 
This  with  many  convicts,  if  not  all,  is  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty,  requiring  great  firmness  and  discretion  — 
Gentle  means,  although  not  without  effect,  are  seldom 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce  this  object:  and  yet 
it  must  be  produced,  or  nothing  can  be  done.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  punishment  beyond 
that  which  is  inflicted  under  the  sentence  of  the  con- 
vict, and  which  is  essential  to  secure  his  quiet  subjec- 
tion to  that  sentence.  To  allow  him  a  refractory  dis- 
regard of  the  proper  order  of  the  institution,  would  be 
not  only  of  great  prejudice  to  himself,  hat  would  seri- 
ously affect  those  in  whom  a  more  proper  frame  of  mind 
had  been  produced. 

Our  system  requires  not  only  labor,  but  solitude, 
which  combined  are  calculated  to  biing  about  reflec- 
tion upon  past  misdeeds,  and  their  evil  consequences. 
It  will  not  do  to  allow  the  convict  to  interrupt  th:it  soli- 
tude by  obstreperous  noise,  or  to  refuse  to  perform  his 
work,  or  in  any  respect  withhold  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  institution- 
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In  all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  such 
punishments  are  resorted  to.  In  many,  the  lash  is  used 
as  the  chief  disciplinary  means  of  exacting^  this  essential 
obedience.  This  is  the  case  at  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing, 
the  great  institutions  of  our  sister  state  of  New  York. 
We  liave,  however,  for  reasons  not  necessary  here  to 
be  insisted  on,  but,  as  we  think,  sufficiently  apparent, 
always  rejected  this  punishment:  but  diminished  food, 
the  dark  cell,  deprivation  of  work,  the  use  of  the 
strait  jacket,  and  the  gag,  have  been  resorted  to  with 
us,  rather  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  tlian  upon  any 
well-defined  legal  rule.  General  power  is  conferred 
upon  the  inspectors  "  to  make  such  rules  for  the  inter- 
nal government  of  said  prison,  as  may  not  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  solitary  confinement,"  "if 
they,  on  conference,  find  it  necessary;"  but  they  have 
not  exercised  this  power.  In  most  penitentiaries,  rules 
for  this  purpose  do  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted. — 
The  difficulty  of  forming  such  rules  must  occur  to  every 
one,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  it  is,  that  for  the  most  part, 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion  is  vested  in  the  warden 
or  superintendent;  which,  after  all,  must  be  the 
case  under  any  system  of  rules  which  could  be  de- 
vised. 

It  was  well  known  when  the  present  warden  of  our 
Eastern  Penitentiary  was  appointed,  that  he  united 
to  great  experience,  a  well  established  character  for 
humanity,  firmness  and  discretion,  and  it  was  believed 
by  the  board  of  inspectors,  that  he  would  require  no 
other  guide  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  and  re- 
sponsible duties:  foi-  this  reason  no  such  rules  were 
drawn.  The  warden  was  left  to  his  own  discretion, 
and  to  regulate  that,  he  of  course  would  naturally  refer 
to  the  practice  of  otherinstitutions  of  a  similar  nature. 
In  considering  this  charge  and  specifications  it  is  mate- 
rial that  this  should  be  kept  in  view. 

Tlie  specification  in  the  case  of  Plumly,  represents 
him  as  having  been  discharged,  shortly  after  he  was 
ducked,  "incurably  insane,"  leaving  as  an  inference 
that  his  insanity  was  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath.  It  was  well  ascertained^lhat  he  was  insane  at 
the  time  he  was  committed,  and  that  no  change  in  this 
respect,  took  place  while  he  was  in  the  Penitentiary. 
Was  this  punishment  of  this  unfortunate  prisoner  cruel 
and  unusual  ?  It  was  certainly  proved  that  many 
buckets  of  water  had  been  poured  upon  him  on  a  very 
cold  day,  and  your  committee  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  iniliscreet; 
but  the  transaction  was  deprived  of  all  evidence  of 
cruelty,  which  always  implies  intention,  by  the  evi- 
dence which  was  K'ven.  It  was  clearly  proved  tliat 
the  use  of  the  cold  shower  bath  is  frequently  employed 
for  insane  patients,  not  only  as  curative,  but  disciplina- 
ry means,  in  the  best  institutions  for  this  unlortunate 
class  of  men  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. — 
One  instance  of  a  similar  application  of  cold  water  was 
remarkable;  it  occurred  in  the  insane  ho'-pital  belong- 
ing to  the  society  of  Friends,  so  distinguished  for  their 
enlightened  humanity. 

Thirteen  buckets  of  cold  water  were  in  that  case 
poured  out  on  one  patient,  in  cold  weather.  It  was 
intended  to  cure  him  of  fihhy  habits,  and  it  effected  it. 
This  was  an  object  in  the  case  of  Plumly;  and  no  doubt 
the  knowledge  which  the  warden  had  on  the  subject, 
induced  him  to  resort  to  the  same  means.  This  punish- 
ment could  not  then,  with  any  propriety  be  called  unu- 
sual, and  the  very  fact,  well  known,  that  it  was  in  fami- 
liar use  in  such  cases,  goes  far  to  demonstrate  that  its 
use  was  without  cruelty,  and  only  to  be  condemned  on 
account  of  the  indiscretion  of  using  it  at  a  time  when 
the  weather  was  so  cold.  No  evidence  was  however 
given,  to  prove  that  any  ill  consequence  to  the  convict 
followed.  Whether  this  punishment  had  been  direct- 
ed to  be  inflict  .d  by  the  warden  on  that  day  or  not, 
was  the  subject  of  contradictory  evidence. 

2.  It  was  in  proof  that  an  iron  gag  had  been  placed 
OB  the  convict  Maccumsey,  whose  conduct  on  that, 


and  on  many  former  occasions,  had  been  very  out- 
rageous. In  a  short  time  after  it  was  put  on,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  becoming  insensible,  and  it  was 
taken  off;  but  every  effort  to  revive  him  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  he  died. 

This  unfortunate  circumstance  naturally  excited 
much  feeling,  jn  which  every  one  seems  to  have  parti- 
cipated, and  induced  some  to  suppose  that  the  death  of 
the  convict  was  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  gag.  This 
impression  seemed  to  have  gained  ground,  and  it  was 
upon  this  that  the  grave  specification  under  considera- 
tion was  made. 

It  was  in  full  proof  that  the  use  of  the  gag  as  a  means 
of  punishment,  was  not  unusual.  It  appears  that  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States;  that 
it  had  been  used  in  the  Walnut  street  prison,  and  it  had 
also  been  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary, in  the  case  of  other  prisoners,  and  in  the  case  of 
Maccumsey  himself,  without  any  injurious  effect  having 
been  produced.  It  was  not  therefore  an  "unusual 
punishment,"  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  it 
had  not  been  considered  a  cruel  punishment.  In  sup- 
port of  this  position,  it  was  also  proved  that  the  highly 
respectable  gentleman  who  holds  the  office  of  physician 
in  the  institution,  who  is  alike  distinguished  for  his 
humanity,  intelligence,  and  science,  had  so  far  consid- 
ered that  it  was  not  improper,  that  he  had  suggest- 
ed at  some  period  before  the  death  of  Maccumsev,  an 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  attaching  the  instrument 
upon  a  refractory  convict. 

This  evidence  certainly  goes  far,  if  it  does  not 
entirely  relieve  the  punishment  in  this  case  from 
all  intentional  cruelty  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  in- 
flicted it. 

It  was  still  important  in  the  investigation  of  this 
charge  to  ascertain  whether  the  death  of  Maccumsey, 
had  in  fact  been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  gsg.  To 
show  that  it  was  not,  evidence  was  introduced  of  the 
post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  convict.  A 
dissection  of  his  head  disclosed  very  clearly  that  he  died 
of  a  disease  of  the  brain.  The  indications  which  were 
presented  in  this  dissection,  proved  that  this  disease 
was  a  chronic  disease,  or  one  of  long  standing  which 
terminated  at  the  time  the  gag  was  put  on  him,  in  apo- 
plexy, and  occasioned  his  death. 

This  conclusion  too  was  fortified  by  the  many 
symptoms  of  insanity  which  were  frequently  dis- 
covered in  his  previous  violent  and  unreasonable 
conduct. 

Evidence  was  also  given  by  very  many  surgeons  and 
physicians,  professors  in  our  medical  colleges  and 
others;  whose  reputation  is  well  known  not  only 
throughout  our  own  country,  but  abroad,  to  prove  that 
the  gagas  applied  was  not  natuially  calculated  to  pro- 
duce death.  The  anatomical  construction  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  human  body  is  such  that  it  could  have 
produced  neither  strangulation,  or  a  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  'Ihe  conclusion  in  which 
these  gentlemen  concurred,  and  with  which  your  com- 
mittee were  satisfied,  was,  that  although  the  application 
of  the  gag  was  a  coincident  circumstance;  it  was  not 
"connected  with  tlie  unfortunate  event  as  cause  and 
eflTect."  It  is  true  that  when  a  tendency  to  disease  of 
the  brain  exists,  any  excitement  may  precipitate  the 
diseases  to  a  fatal  result.  Extraordinary  emotions  of 
joy  or  anger,  or  the  like,  have  not  unfrequently  produ- 
ced death  in  such  cases.  And  it  may  be  a  subject  of 
speculation,  whether  the  use  of  the  gag  in  the  case  un- 
der consideration  may  not  have  been  an  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease,  which  had  been  in  progress,  and  which 

was  brought  to  full  maturity  while  the  gag  was  on  

But  such  speculations  must  of  necessity  leave  the  ques- 
tion still  in  doubt,  nor  would  the  solution  of  it  in  any 
degree  tend  to  any  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  transaction.  It  may 
be  also  remarked,  that  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  the 
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use  of  the  gag  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  pre-existing  disease,  it  could  not  be 
taken  as  any  evidence  of  gvii  t  on  the  part  of  those  who 
applied  i(,  tor  the  snme  thing'  might  have  been  produc 
ed  by  exciting  the  anger,  or  any  otiier  violent  emotion 
or  struggle  oil  the  part  of  the  convict,  by  any  other 
instrument  or  means  which  would  have  resirained 
any  part  of  his  person,  or  produced  such  emution  or 
struggle. 

The  committee  have  much  satisfaction  therefore  in 
dismissing  the  consideration  of  this  grave  Charge  with 
a  full  acquittal  of  the  persons  implicated  from  all  crimi- 
nal intention  on  their  part  in  reference  to  it.  The  com- 
mittee however  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  great  pro- 
priety on  the  part  of  the  warden  in  discontinuing  the 
use  of  this  instrument;  which  he  did  from  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Maccumsey.  They  consider  it  too  severe, 
and  that  it  should  be  avoided  for  the  future;  although  it 
may  be  that  this  opinion  is  derived  from  the  unfor- 
tunate event  that  attended  its  use  in  the  case  of  Mac- 
CUitisey. 

The  evidence  given  did  not  satisfy  the  committee 
that  there  was  any  thing  improper  in  the  use  of  the 
straight  jacket.  It  does  not  seem  in  any  case  to  have 
produced  injurious  effects  or  to  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any,  while  it  has  often  served  a  good  purpose  in 
bringing  to  tranquillity  and  subjection,  the  refractory 
and  violent. 

The  committee  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing rules  for  tlie  regulation  of  prison  dscipline,  and 
that  under  any  rules  which  may  be  formed  there  must 
stitl  be  a  large  amount  of  discretion  vested  in  the  war- 
den; they  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable  they  should  be  laid  down.  They  m  ght 
eiTibrace  some  general  classification  of  offences  against 
prison  discipline,  and  some  designation  of  the  (lunisk- 
ment  to  be  inflicted.  By  the  act  of  23  of  April,  1829, 
as  we  have  said,  the  bond  of  inspectors  "  have  power 
if  they  on  conference  find  it  necessary,  to  make  such 
rules  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
solitary  confinement." 

By  this  act  it  is  left  to  their  discretion,  but  they  have 
in  fact  never  exercised  it.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  imperative  upon  the  board 
to  frame  such  rules,  they  have,  therefore,  included  in 
the  bill  which  they  report  a  provision  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  have  already  mentioned  that  an  inves- 
tigation, occupying  nearly  the  same  grounds  as  that 
conducted  by  them,  was  had  before  the  board  of  in- 
spectors. It  appeared  that  in  that  investigation  several 
of  the  under  keepers  or  overseers  were  witnesses,  and 
that  after  it  was  closed  the  warden  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  board  determined  that  some  of  them  should 
be  discharged. 

It  appeared  that  differences  had  arisen  among  the 
officers  of  the  institution,  a  want  of  mutual  confidence 
existed,  and  there  were  other  causes  such  as  the  ex- 
pression of  infidel  Oj)inions,  a  knowledge  of  abuses  and 
a  neglect  of  communicating  that  knowledge,  which 
affected  some  of  them,  and  which  induced  this  measure. 
The  want  of  mutual  confidence  alone  would  be  enough 
to  make  such  a  course  indispensable.  The  occasion 
does  not  require  any  expression  of  opiiiion  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  dismissed,  but  the 
fact  itself  suggested  to  your  committee  the  possible 
danger  of  abuse  of  the  absolute  right  given  the  warden 
by  the  act  of  1829,  'Mo  dismiss  whenever  he  thinks 
proper"  the  under  keepers  or  overseers.  The  com- 
mittee think  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  allow 
the  warden  to  nominate  those  officers  to  the  board,  by 
whom  they  should  be  appointed,  and  that  they  should 
be  removable  from  office  by  the  board  of  inspectors 
alone;  and  they  have  made  this  apart  of  the  bill  which 
they  propose.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  warden  veiy 
properly  submitted  to  the  board  the  propriety  of  dis- 
missing the  overseers  on  the  present  occasion. 


The  committee  were  strongly  persuaded  of  the  very 
onorous  duties  which  the  inspectors  of  this  institution 
were  required  to  perform,  without  other  compen-ation 
than  that  which  they  derive  from  a  commendable 
spirit  of  humctnity.  Five  is  the  number  of  these  in- 
spectors as  the  board  is  now  constituted.  This  number 
was  no  doubt  sufficient  s-hen  the  institution  was  first 
establishedj  but  from  the  int;rease  of  convicts,  who  on 
the  31st  of  December  last,  nufnbered  two  hundred  and 
eighteen,  the  cominittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties 
of  the  inspectors  cannot  be  performed  by  the  present 
number,  without  a  greater  sacrifice  of  time  on  their 
part,  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  from  them. 
The  committee  too  are  persuaded  that  their  duties  are 
of  great  importanccj  and  they  feel  desirous  that  the 
board  should  be  so  organized  as  to  secure,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  exact  performance  of  them.  With 
this  view  the  committee  propose  that  the  number  of 
inspectors  should  be  enlarged  to  nine,  three  of  whom 
should  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Supreme  Court,  so 
that  each  inspector  shall  serve  three  yearsj  and  they 
have  reported  a  section  for  this  purpose  in  the  bill 
which  accompanies  this  report. 

The  duties  of  the  physician  of  the  penitentiary  are 
very  arduous,  and  are  constantly  increasing  as  the  peni- 
tentiary fills  up  with  convicts.  Humanity  requires  that 
this  officer  should  always  be,  as  he  now  is  a  man  of 
learning  and  skill.  The  committee  think  that  to  sectire 
the  continued  service  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Bache,  the 
salary,  §500  per  annum,  is  not  adequate,  and  that  it 
should  be  increased.  If  a  fair  and  liberal  compensation 
be  not  given,  for  a  proper  person  to  fill  this  depart- 
ment, it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  one  can  be  pro- 
cured to  render  the  services  required  from  the  physi- 
cian by  the  act  of  Assembly,  and  which  the  increase 
of  the  convicts  in  the  institution  must  necessarily  aug- 
ment. 

The  committee  also  present  for  consideration,  a  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  appointinent,  by 
the  ph\  sician,  of  two  assistants,  who  are  not  to  receive 
any  compensation.  The  advantages  of  improvement 
which  the  practice  in  the  penitentiary  would  allow  to 
young  physicians,  would  no  doubt  induce  gentlemen  of 
this  liberal  profession.  Who  are  ever  rea<ly  to  embrace 
such  opportunities,  to  accept  these  as  they  do  similar 
appointments  in  other  like  public  institutions  in  the 
city. 

We  have  before  adverted  to  one  of  the  great  and 
humane  objects  of  our  institution.  Other  countries 
consign  the  unfortunate  offender  against  their  penal 
laws  to  death,  or  hopeless  infamy,  from  which  no  re- 
turning footsteps  are  to  be  traced:  we,  on  the  contra- 
ry, while  we  punish  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  never  abandon  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the 
wretched  offender  against  the  law.  We  place  him  in 
the  locus  penitentise,  and  we  seek  to  present  to  him  mo- 
tives toi  eturn  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  While  he  is  made 
to  feel  the  vengence  of  the  law,  he  is  taught  to  know 
its  mercy,  and  to  learn  to  sin  no  more.  A  judicious 
religious  instructor  is  very  important  in  this  work  of 
reformation.  Christian  instru'tion,  bringing  to  the 
deluded  sons  of  vice,  in  the  solitude  of  their  cells,  the 
wisdom  of  the  purest  morals  and  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion, must  alwa>  s  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  (if  indeed 
it  can  be  at  all  accomplished  without  it,)  in  bringing 
the  convict  back  to  a  proper  regard  for  the  obligations 
which  rest  upon  hitn,  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  obvious  that  reformation  of  convicts  independ- 
ent of  the  considerations  of  humanity,  is  of  great  con- 
sequence in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve society  from  the  dangerous  contamination  of  a 
hardened  offender,  who  returns  to  its  bosom  bu'c  to  in- 
fest it,  and  from  the  heavy  expenditure  which  crimes  in 
every  way  directly  and  indirectly  occasion.  Impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  your  committee 
conceive  that  it  will  be  altogether  right  to  employ  a 
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religious  instructor,  and  give  him  such  compensation 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  services  of  such. 
The  gratuitous  exertions  of  clei'gymen,  who  now  at 
intervals,  when  their  duties  permit,  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  But  beyond  the  valuable,  but  precarious  ser- 
vices of  excellent  men,  who  are  only  pcrmitied  by  other 
duties  occasionally  to  engage  in  this  work  of  humanity, 
much  is  required  to  be  dune  by  a  regular  and  steady 
system  of  instruction  wisely  conducted. 

We  have  therefore  presented  this  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature,  by  a  section  which  au- 
thorizes the  board  of  inspectors  to  employ  a  religious 
instructor. 

The  committee  find  that  in  New  York,  a  chaplain  is 
appointed  for  the  penitentiary,  and  in  the  late  report 
of  their  commissioners,  to  the  Legislature,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  "  the  duties  of  the  chaplain  should  be  ex- 
tended and  defined  by  law,  an  office  provided  for  him 
in  the  prison,  and  that  he  should  be  required  to  devote 
his  entire  (ime  to  its  concerns." 

The  fourth  charge  in  its  general  terms  covers  all  the 
ground  of  the  first,  but  the  specifications  connected 
with  it  opened  other  points  of  inquiry  than  those  sug- 
gested by  the  first. 

They  principally  referred  to  entertainments  given 
within  the  penitentiary.  The  occasional  entertain- 
ments or  dinners  given  by  Mr.  Wood,  in  his 
apartments,  which  are  distinct  from  the  cells  occupied 
by  the  convicts,  on  public  occasions,  when  the  institu- 
tion was  visited  by  committees  of  the  Legislature  or 
public  visiters,  were  sanctioned  by  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors, and  he  could  not  therefore  be  considered  as  cen- 
curable  on  that  head;  nor  do  the  committee  conceive 
that  there  is  impropriety  in  the  exercise  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality  by  the  warden,  when  this  is  done  without  in 
any  degree  aflTecting  the  good  order  of  the  institution. 
The  penitentiary  is  for  tlie  punisliment  of  convicts,  and 
those  who  occupy  .ipartmcnts  within  its  ample  walls, 
who  are  there  as  officers  of  the  institution,  cannot  pro- 
perly be  denied  social  intercourse  with  thtir  friends,  if 
such  intercourse  is  conducted  with  propriety. 

On  one  (iccasion,  Mrs,  Blunden  it  seems,  in  her 
apartments,  had  what  is  commonly  called  a  quilting 
frolic,  at  which  dancing  was  permitted.  As  this  woman 
was  lonj^  since  removed  from  the  institution,  and  tlie 
desire  of  the  warden  that  families  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  within  the  walls,  had  been  long  since 
yielded  to  by  the  board  of  inspectors,  the  inquiry  into 
her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
entertainment  was  not  a  subject  of  much  importance. 
While  the  committee  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn the  one,  and  the  other  they  are  not  called  upon 
to  do  more  than  express  this  opinion,  and  their  entire 
concurrence  in  the  pi-opriety  of  the  warden's  views  as 
to  the  residence  of  families  within  the  walls,  which,  if 
adhered  to  will  avoid  the  recurrence  of  that  which  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  disapprove. 

The  presence  of  some  convicts  on  such  occasions 
they  consider  improper,  but  this  will  more  appropri- 
ately fall  under  the  consideration  of  the  next  charge 
preferred. 

"  Fifth  charge,  a  frequent  and  illegal  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  convicts  by  the  warden,  of  departing  from 
and  in  eflTect,  disregarding  the  sentences  of  the  courts 
pf  justice,  &c." 

U  does  ajjpear  that  convicts  had  been  frequently  em- 
ployed in  cooking,  in  working,  in  breaking  coal,  in 
making  fires,  occasionally  as  waiters,  and  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  building  and  construction  of  cells,  out 
of  their  cells.  And  some  convicts  are  now  employed, 
as  blacksmiths,  which  requires  that  they  should  be 
constantly  while  at  work  associated,  each  with  an  indi- 
vidual not  a  convict,  who  aids  in  the  work.  For  some 
time  before  the  investigation  commenced  by  your  com- 


mittee, all  convicts  had  been  returned  to  their  cells, 
and  they  ceased  to  be  employed  as  described,  except 
only  such  as  are  engaged  as  blacksmiths  in  the  manner 
stated,  one  of  whom  owing  to  his  great  skill  as  a 
workman,  is  still  engaged  in  work  connected  with  the 
building  of  new  cells,  which  as  your  committee  under- 
stood sometimes  required  that  he  should  be  employed 
out  of  his  cell. 

All  this  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  board  of  in- 
spectors, and  as  far  as  the  committee  could  ascertain, 
vvitli  their  entire  approbation. 

Care  .'^eems  to  have  been  taken  in  this  employment 
of  convicts  out  of  their  cells,  to  keep  them  entirely 
separate  from  each  other.  This  was  certainly  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  warden,  and  if  it  was  in  any  case  de- 
parted froin,  it  was  the  result  of  accident,  not  design, 
or  grew  out  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  convicts. 

Economy  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  motive  for 
this  departure  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law;  and 
besides  this,  as  the  system,  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  proposed  to  be  carried  in  the  new  penitentiary, 
was  considered  by  many  an  experiment,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  many  who  entertained  the  belief, 
that  separate  and  solitary  confinement  in  cells,  even 
with  labor,  would  produce  fatal  consequences  upon  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  convicts,  It  appears  to  have 
been  considered  by  the  board  proper  to  commit  to  the 
enlightened  discretion  of  the  warden,  well  known  for 
his  zeal  in  advocating  the  system,  and  his  extensive  ex- 
perience on  the  subject,  the  privilege  of  such  relaxa- 
tion as  woidd  insure  the  system  the  fairest  chance  for 
success.  In  permitting  this  liberal  exercise  of  discre- 
tion by  the  warden,  the  board  confided  it  to  one  for 
whose  enlightened  experience  they  had  entire  respect 
— one  whose  laudable  ambition  it  was  to  identify  his 
reputation  with  the  greitt  triumph  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity which  the  full  success  of  the  .system  would  real- 
ize. Some  of  the  convicts  employed  in  the  way  describ- 
ed, were  apparently  in  delicate  health,  and  others,  by 
good  conduct,  had  acquired  a  large  share  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

But  however  the  cominlttee  may  be  disposed  to  re? 
spect  the  motives  for  this  departure  from  the  law  now 
under  consideration,  they  do  not  consider  it  at  all  jus- 
tifiable. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  distinguished  commis- 
sioners of  France,  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De 
Toqueville,  that  "  application  to  labor  and  good  con- 
duct in  prison,  do  not  procure  the  prisoner  any  allevia- 
tion. Experience  shows,  that  the  criminal  who,  whilst 
in  society,  has  committed  the  most  expert  and  auda- 
cious crimes,  is  ofienthe  least  refractory  m  prison.  [le 
is  more  docile  than  the  others,  because  he  is  more  in- 
telligent; and  he  knows  how  to  submit  to  necessity, 
when  he  finds  himst  if  without  power  to  revolt.  Gen- 
erally, he  is  more  skilful  and  more  active,  particularly 
if  an  enjoyment,  at  no  great  distance,  awaits  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  eflTorts;  so  that,  if  we  accord  to  the  pri- 
soners privileges  resulting  fi'om  their  conduct  in  the 
prison,  we  run  the  risk  of  alleviating  the  rigor  of  im- 
prisonment to  that  criminal  who  most  deserves  them, 
and  of  depriving  of  all  favors  those  who  merit  them 
most."  i'he  committee  are  not  without  some  inclina- 
tion to  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  truth  of 
these  observations  is  well  illustrated  by  the  cases 
of  indulgence  which  occurred  in  the  Eastern  Peni« 
tcntiary. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  sustain  the  propriety  of 
the  course  pursued  in  these  cases,  by  a  construction  of 
the  act  of  the  23d  of  April,  1829,  which  it  was  intimat- 
ed warranted  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  language  of  that 
act  is  "  shall  be  sentenced  by  the  prope;'  court  to  suf- 
fer punishment  hy  separate  or  solitai  y  confinement  at 
labor,"  but  a  consideration  of  the  w  hole  scope  of  that 
act,  a  careful  attention  to  the  Innguage  used  here,  and 
the  very  plan  upon  which  the  penitentiary  is  con- 
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structed,  independent  of  all  other  circumstances,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  punishment  for  which 
it  provides  was  not  only  separate  as  it  regards  the  con- 
victs themselves,  but  solitary  confinement  at  hard  la- 
bor; precluding  the  idea  of  permitting  intercourse  be- 
yond the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  with  other 
persons  who  are  not  convicts.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
junctive conjunction  is  used,  but  it  is  not  used  to  make 
a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  punisliments  in  the 
alternative,  either  of  which  migiit  be  used  at  discre- 
tion, but  the  words  "  separate  or  solitary,"  are  em- 
ployed as  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  only  punish- 
ment which  by.  the  act,  is  established.  That  is,  tlie 
punishment  is  to  be  not  only  separate  but  also  solitary. 

It  is  the  profound  and  noiseless  solitude  of  the  peni- 
tentiary cell,  from  which  alone  we  can  hope  for  that 
deep  reflection  and  penitential  sorrow,  leading  to  a 
moral  change  in  the  mind  and  disposition  almost  whol- 
ly cancerous  and  depraved,  with  lawless  passions,  li- 
centious habits,  and  obdurate  propensities  Such  a 
mind  must  be  thrown  back  upm  itself,  and  left  with- 
out that  delusive  prop  which  wicked  men  derive  from 
intercourse  with  their  fellow  men,  more  particularly,  if 
that  intercourse  should  be  with  those  who  want  the 
extreme  prudence  and  discretion,  to  say  nothing  of 
moral  qualifications,  whic!)  can  in  any  case  make  such 
intercourse  profitable  to  the  unfortunate  convict. 

The  very  intelligent  and  learned  gentleman  already 
spoken  of.  Dr.  Lieber,  who  has  so  well  repaid  his 
adopted  country,  by  the  excellent  works  he  has  written 
on  some  of  her  best  institutions,  said  on  this  point — ''I 
conceive  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Pennsylvania 
penitentiary  system  to  be  solitary  confincnient,  willi 
labor:  it  is  not  possible,  compatibly  with  my  idea  ofthe 
system,  to  have  labor  without  solitary  confinement, 
unless  by  way  of  exception,  which  would  prove  the 
rule.  I  should  consider  that  letting  prisoners  out  of 
their  cells  daily,  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  or  to  labor  in 
the  yard  among  laborers,  or  tog-etlier.  wou'd  be  an  in 
fringement  on  what  I  consider  the  system  to  be." 

If  we  refer  to  the  history  of  this  sjstem,  which  has 
immortalized  the  jurisprudence  of  Pennsylvania,  plac- 
ing her  far  above  every  other  couimunity  in  tlie  scale 
of  humanity  and  wisdom,  at  all  events  as  regards  her 
penal  laws,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  separation,  but 
solitude,  was  in  the  very  outset  considered  the  chief 
means  of  effecting  the  great  object,  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal. 

The  prison  society,  "  to  the  unostentatious  and  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  which  we  are  indebted"  for  the 
change  which  was  accomplished  in  the  management  of 
jails  in  Pennsylvania,  "  in  1788,  when  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive council  called  on  the  society,  by  resolution,  fur 
information  concerning  the  state  of  tlie  prison,  and  so- 
licited advice  on  the  course  necessary  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  most  salutary  measure  ti>  be  adopted."  made 
report,  whicl)  "  closed  with  this  memorable  sentence:" 
— "  On  the  whole,  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  the  well-being,  safety,  and  peace  of  society,  as  well 
as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  criminals,  the  com- 
mittee think  it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  from  a  long 
and  steady  attention  to  the  real  practical  state,  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  prisons,  they  are  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  soLiTAiiT  coNFiNEMKNT,  and  hard  labor,  and 
a  total  abstinence  from  spiritual  liquors,  will  prove  the 
most  effectual  means  of  reforming  these  unhappy  crea- 
tures." 

In  1791  and  1794,  the  Legislature  made  the  initial 
steps  towards  the  introduction  of  this  system.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  it  was  but  very  partially 
carried  into  effect — the  building  erected  not  permitting 
this  to  be  accomplished:  the  great  expense  of  con 
structing  a  suitable  building  for  this  purpose,  no  doubt 
operating  to  deter  from  the  entire  execution  of  the 
plan.  But  although  these  diflficullie:.  existed,  cases 
did  occur  "in  which  the  prisoner  immediately  on  ad- 
mission was  conducted  to  hie  cell,  and  remained  in  it 


until  his  discharge  from  prison.  The  cases  thus  treat- 
ed were  the  only  instances  of  reformation  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  lives  of  the  individuals,  as  far  as 
could  be  traced  and  ascertained  by  the  anxious  and  in- 
quiring friends  of  the  system." 

The  principle  so  long  ago  advanced  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  reformed  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  again  and  again,  urg- 
ed by  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  system,  until  at 
length  the  Legislature  of  our  State,  in  the  years  1818, 
1821,  determined  to  make  the  nohle  effort,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  erection  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Peni- 
tentiaries, at  Pliihidelphla  and  Pittsburg,  where  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system  could  be  fully  test- 
ed. The  history  of  this  question  is  given  in  the  very 
able  letters  of  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Koberts 
Vaux,  to  'he  celebrated  William  Roscoe,  to  which  re- 
ference may  be  made  with  profit  by  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  this  subject. 

When,  then,  it  is  well  understood  that  entire  seclu- 
sion was  thus  considered  an  essential  part  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  the  eastern  and  western  penitentiaries  were 
constructed  for  the  very  reason  that  those  already  in 
existence  were  not  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it  is  alto- 
gether plain  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
by  the  act  of  1829,  to  enjoin  separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement of  the  convicts.  The  committee  therefore 
consider  the  employment  of  convicts,  in  the  manner 
stated,  as  inconsistent  with  the  law,  and  the  character- 
istic principle  of  our  penitentiary  system. 

It  is  however  but  fair  to  say,  that  while  the  building 
of  cells  was  in  progress,  such  departures  from  the  law 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  if  this  excuse 
did  not  exist.  It  seems  too  from  evidence  given  to 
your  committee,  that  similar  departures  have  been  per- 
mitted in  the  Western  penitentiary,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  committee  do  not  mean  to  condemn 
the  employment  of  a  convict  of  great  skill  in  certain 
work,  which  is  required  in  cell  building,  and  which  re- 
quires him  to  be  out  of  his  cell  under  proper  restric- 
tions;  that  may  be  considered  as  justified  by  peculiar 
circumstances:  nor  do  they  mean  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  any  disapprobation  of  such  indulgences  as 
are  directed  by  the  physician,  these  are  sanctioned  by 
the  act  of  assembly,  nor  is  there  any  thing  objec- 
tionable in  such  intercourse  with  the  convicts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  their  instruction  in  the  occupations  in 
which  they  are  employed,  this  of  course  is  unavoidable, 
but  should  be  carefully  guarded,  and  the  committee 
heard  no  complaint  from  any  quarter  on  this  point, — 
But  there  is  a  subject  connected  wilh  this  branch  of 
the  case,  which  requires  to  be  well  considered.  We 
allude  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  handicrafts 
which  require  constant  association  while  at  work  with 
another  individual  not  a  convict,  as  for  instance  black- 
smith work,  at  which  several  convicts  are  now  so  em- 
ployed. The  committee  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  however  profitable,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it 
may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  at  varia-nce  with  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  principle  of  seclusion  upon  which 
the  excellence  ofthe  whole  system  depends.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  expedient,  owing  to  the  great  saving  which 
such  employment  of  the  convicts  produces  to  permit  it 
to  continue  until  their  work  is  no  longer  needed  in  the 
building  of  new  cells,  but  when  this  takes  place,  it 
should  be  altogether  abandoned.  It  is  proper  here  to 
say,  that  all  the  forebodings  of  those  who  have  opposed 
our  system  on  account  of  its  essential  principle  at  which 
we  have  glanced,  have  been  fully  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. Neither  have  individuals  "been  puttodt-ath 
by  the  superinduction  of  diseases  inseparable  from  such 
mode  of  treatment,"  nor  has  the  mind  of  any  been 
caused  by  it,  "to  rush  back  upon  itself  and  drive  rea- 
son from  her  scat."  No  such  fearful  consequences 
have  been  produced,  and  although  no  doubt  this  pun- 
ishment is  calculated,  and  very  properly,  to  inspire  well 
grounded  terror  in  the  minds  pf  evil  doers,  it  does 
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not  seriously  affect  the  bodily  health  or  sanity  of  the 
convict. 

The  committee  have  thus  considered  in  theil'  order, 
the  charges  preferred;  they  have  now  to  proceed  to 
some  other  points  which  became  incidentally  subjects 
of  attention. 

Some  evidence  vi'as  given  to  show  that  some  of  the 
under  keepers  had  been  paid  as  laborers  out  of  the 
cell  building  fund,  instead  of  being  paid  as  officers  of 
the  institution,  out  of  the  penitentiary  fund.  The  com- 
mittee are  not  warranted  from  the  evidence  in  the 
conclusion,  that  there  was  any  intentional  impropriety 
in  this,  insomuch  as  the  payment  itself  was  proper,  and 
both  fnnds  were  provided  by  the  Commonwealth;  but 
care  should  be  taken  for  the  future,  to  permit  no  con- 
sideration of  convenience  to  interfere  with  a  proper, 
and  exact  separation,  and  adjustment  of  all  accounts  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  institution. 

Another  topic  became  incidentally  the  subject  of 
consideration  before  your  committee.  It  seems  to  have 
occasioned  some  slight  excitement  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  institution,  it  is  known  to  have 
created  much  more  in  another  state,  and  it  seems  to  be 
worthy  of  a  passing  remark. 

We  allude  to  a  supposed  injurious  effect  which  the 
labors  of  the  convicts  in  the  mechanic  arts,  has  upon 
the  labors  of  the  (i'tizen  rtiechanic;  The  supposition 
has  been,  that  the  product  of  the  convict  labor  works 
this  injury  by  competition  with  the  product  of  the  labor 
of  the  mechanic.  If  this  supjiosition  was  well  founded, 
if  in  point  of  fact,  this  highly  respectable,  aiid  all  im- 
portant class  of  the  community  were  indeed  injured  by 
the  mechanical  labor  of  the  convicts  in  our  peniten- 
tiaries, it  should  certainly  be  a  subject  of  anxious  in- 
quiry by  the  Legislature  how  this  might  be  avoided. — 
But  your  committee  were  satisfied,  that  the  supposition 
is  without  serious  foundation.  This  may  be  readily 
perceived  to  be  correct,  by  a  simple  comparison  be- 
tween the  number  of  convicts  engaged  in  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  number  of  citizens  in  the  same  pursuits. 
The  prices  at  which  articles  manufactured  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries are  sold,  are  not  variant  from  those  at  Which 
similar  articles  made  elsewhere,  are  disposed  of.  Care 
should  of  course  be  taken  tliat  this  should  always  be 
the  case,  as  it  would  be  extremely  improper  to  reduce 
tlwse  prices  so  low  that  an  injurious  competilion  in 
this  respect  shnukl  take  place.  In  New  York,  where 
the  excitement  on  this  subject  had  reached  a  danger- 
ous height,  commissioners  were  authorized  to  inquire 
into  it,  who  made  an  able  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  state,  at  its  present  session.  They 
attribute  any  evil  which  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  mechanical  labor  of  convicts  in  their  penitentiaries, 
principally  to  the  law  which  authorized  the  hiring  of 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  individuals,  which  they  con- 
demn. Under  tliis  law,  contracts  were  made  for  this 
labor  for  prices  so  low,  that  in  some  branches  the  indi- 
viduals who  contracted  for  it,  have  been  enabled  to  un- 
dersell those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of 
mechanical  business,  and  who  were  without  this  advan- 
tage.   This  practice  not  being  allowed  with  us,  of 

course  this  source  of  complaint  "does  not  exist  here  

But  even  in  New  York,  it  is  strongly  demonstrated, 
that  any  injury  which  has  been  done  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

But  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  small  amount  of 
convict  labor  which  is  employed  in  our  penitentiaries 
should  produce  some  slight  effect  by  competition,  an 
appeal  might  well  be  made  to  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  a  body  of  men  who,  in  this  "country,  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  enlightened  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy. In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
without  labor,  the  unfortunate  convict  would  be  driven, 
in  solitary  confinement,  to  madness  or  death;  but  if  he 
escaped  a  termination  of  his  career,  in  a  manner  more 
cruel  than  capital  punishment,  he  would  be  returned  to 
society,  perhaps  infuriated  to  revenge  by  the  piinish- 
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ment  he  had  undergone,  enfeebled  by  indolence,  s6 
corrupting  in  itself,  and  not  only  without  the  inclina- 
tion,but  without  the  ability  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood, 
even  were  he  so  disposed.  He  would  then  almost 
certainly  resume  his  vicious  pursuits,  and  commit  fresh 
depredations  upon  society,  and  increase  the  amount  of 
crime,  in  itself  much  more  expensive  to  tlie  communi- 
ty and  injurious,  in  this  respect,  than  all  the  evil  that 
could  be  produced  by  convict  labor,  no  matter  how 
injudiciously  employed. 

Another  reflection  must  also  present  itself  to  every 
considerate  man.  An  immense  expense  is  brought  up- 
on the  community  by  the  construction  of  our  Peniten- 
tiaries and  the  maintenance  of  them;  this  has  been 
charged  upon  all  classes,  the  farmers,  the  mechanics, 
and  all  others.  Justice  requires  that  the  convict  should 
by  his  labor  make  some  compensation  for  his  depred.^- 
tions  upon  society^  and  their  consequences,  and  justice 
also  requires  that  his  labor  should,  at  all  events  con- 
tribute to  support  him,  and  relieve  the  community  of 
a  portion  of  the  great  expense  to  which  it  is  put  to 
maintain  and  punish  him. 

Your  committee  cannot  advise  the  repeal  of  the  2d 
section  of  the  act  of  the  fifteenth  August,  1834,  which 
repeals  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  1829,  author- 
izing grand  juries  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  to  have  access  to  the  prisoners,  in  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Penitentiaries.  We  have  already 
shown  that  solitude  is  essential  in  our  system  of  pun- 
ishment. To  suffer  the  prisoners  to  be  vlsUed  by  many 
individuals,  some  of  whom  might  be  injudicious  per- 
sons, would  be  in  a  great  degree  to  disturb  this  neces- 
sary solitude.  Under  the  act  of  1829,  the  grand  juries 
of  the  courts  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
were  permitted  to  visit  the  convicts.  The  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  holds  one,  the  court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  four,  and  the  Mayors  Court  four  sessions  in 
each  year,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia:  the  grand  jviries 
of  these  courts  may  therefore,  in  one  3'ear,  number  two 
hundred  and  Sf  ven  persor.s,  who  under  this  act  were 
permitted  to  visit  each  prisoner,  and  this  besides  the 
official  visitors  authorized  by  this  act. 

It  must  strike  every  one  that  the  visit  of  so  many  per- 
sons must  prove  injurious.  Your  committee  have  how- 
ever thought  that  it  would  not  be  without  advanlage,to 
permit  a  portion  of  such  grand  juries  to  visit  the  con- 
victs; they  therefore  report  a  section  in  the  bill  which 
they  propose  to  provide  for  the  appointment,  by  the 
court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  county  of  Allegheny,  at  each 
term,  of  five  persons  out  of  the  grand  jury,  wliose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  visit  the  Eastern  and  Western  penitentia- 
ries, and  make  repoi  t  to  the  court.  They  also  propose 
to  make  the  District  Attornies,  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  Eastern  and  Western  districts,  official  visitors,  in- 
asmuch as  convicts  under  the  laws  of  the  tJnited 
States  are  permitted  to  be  imprisoned  in  these  Peniten- 
tiaries. 

There  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  connected  with 
our  Pennsylvania  system,  which,  although  not  precise- 
ly within  the  inquiries  with  which  your  committee  were 
charged,  yet  is  of  so  much  importance  that  they  cannot 
refuse  to  consider  it:  this  is  the  exercise  of  the  pardon- 
ing power,  by  the  constitution,  vested  in  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Magistrate.  Our  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence is  exceedingly  mild  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries.your  committee  think  that  it  is  wisely  so: 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  system  of  mild  punish- 
ments,  which  are  always  certain  to  be  enforced,  are  the 
most  effective:  it  is  the  certainty  of  punishment,  which 
stands  instead  of  great  severity,  to  deter  offenders  from 
the  commission  of  crime;  if  however,  punishments  are 
not  only  mild,  but  uncertain;  or  in  other  words,  if  these 
mild  punishments  are  liable  to  be  frequently  set  aside 
by  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  their  effect  in 
preventing  crime  must  be  greatly  diminished;  but  this 
exercise  of  pardoning  power,  has  an  injurious  effrct 
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upon  the  convict  himself;  your  committee  found,  among' 
the  convicts  whom  they  visited,  many  wliose  minds 
seemed  to  be  occupied  with  the  hope  of  pardon.  1  he 
committee  cannot  better  express  their  views  on  this 
subject,  than  by  introducing  from  the  valuable  prefice 
of  Dr.  Lieber  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and 
I)e  Toqueville,  an  extract  fidm  the  report  of  Mr.  Du- 
Unontj  to  the  tepresentative  council  of  Geneva,  which 
expresses  In  strong  and  convincing  terms  the  proper 
views  on  this  subject. 

"It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incontestible  principle 
that  in  m  itters  of  penal  justice,  I  was  going  to  say,  in 
penal  pharmacy,  every  thing  which  diminishes  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  is  evil;  every  punishment  which 
is  not  fixed,  wiiich  floats  between  fear  and  hope,  is  a 
punishiTient  badly  contrived.    The  causes  of  uncertain- 
ty between  the  law  and  its  operation,  are  already  but 
too  numerous;  if  this  is  an  inevitable  evil,  it  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits;  but  what  shall  we  think 
of  a  law, the  object  of  which  is  to  render  the  punishment 
uncertain!  and  this  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  a  tribunal 
of  pardon,  open  to  ihe  petitions  of  the  prisoner  during 
the  whole  term  of  his  imprisonment.  We  should  know 
man  very  imperfectly  were  we  not  aware  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  takes  his  wishes  for  hopes,  and  his 
hopes  for  probabilities.    I  agree  that  a  convict  wishing 
for  pardon,  will  take  care  not  to  create  himself  difficul- 
ties by  acts  of  insubordination  or  violence;  I  allow  that 
he  will  pay  attention  to  his  words  and  behaviour:  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  tliis  idea,  always  present  to  his  mind, 
causing  a  disturbed  feeling  of  anxiety  and  expectation, 
will  absorb  and  prevent  him  from  being  resigned  to  his 
situation,  snd  following  his  labour  with  reflection  and 
calmness.    He  feels  like  an  indigent  person,  who  hav- 
ing taken  a  lottery  ticket,  has  his  imagination  absorb- 
ed by  dreams  of  success,  and  fears  of  misfortune.  It 
has  been  observed  that  prisoners,  after  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  pelitions  for  pardon,  become  more 
calm  and  resigned  to  their  situation  and  duties  as  soon 
as  their  fate  was  fixed.    I  owe  this  interesting  observa- 
tion to  our  jailor.    'I  hus  for  the  double  end  of  increas- 
ing the  certainty  of  punishment,  and  of  making  it  more 
subservient  to  moral  correction,  this  indefinite  recourse 
to  pardon  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a  fixed  character 
be  given  to  it." 

Tlie  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoner  must  depend 
upon  a  calm  resignation  on  h<s  part;^until  tl'.at  is  ob- 
tained there  will  be  no  hope  of  a  salutary  reflection  on 
his  past  life,  and  no  fixed  resolution  to  become  a  better 
member  of  society.  While  his  mind  is  constantly  agi- 
tated by  alternate  hopes,  and  fears,  hopes  of  pardon, 
and  fears  that  he  may  not  obtain  it,  he  cannot  become 
tranquil. 

But  how  to  restrain  this  pernicious  evil,  or  how  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  so  as  to 
restrain  it,  is  a  question  of  more  difliculty.  Every  ex- 
ecutive must  feel,  and  know,  how  hard  it  is  to  exercise 
this  power  properly.  He  must  feel  that  he  is  exposed 
to  importunities  the  most  urgent,  and  persuasions  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  feelings  of  compassion  very 
difficult  to  resist. 

Besides  he  is  li.ible  to  be  imposed  on  by  false  repre- 
sentations of  persons  who  seek  pradons  without  any 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  conferring  them. 

The  constitutional  power  conferred  upon  the  Go- 
vernor *' to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons,"  cannot  be  restricted,  but  it  is 
within  the  competency  of  the  Legislature  to  provide 
the  means  of  giving  such  notice  of  an  application  for  a 
pardon  as  will  give  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  case,  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  propriety  of 
gra  iting  it.  With  this  view  we  have  introduced  into 
the  bill  herewith  reported, a  section  which  provides  that 
in  case  an  application  is  made  to  the  Governor  for  the 
pardon  of  a  convict,  he  may  cause  an  advertisement  of 
such  application  to  be  inserted  in  a  newspaper  printed 
in  the  proper  county,  once  a  week  for  six  weeks  to- 


gether, to  give  notice  to  those  who  may  choose  to  ob- 
ject to  the  pardon,  and  that  such  advertisement  shall 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  county  funds. 

Every  Executive  would  feel  himself  bound  in  any  case 
where  he  supposed  that  it  might  be  proper  to  grant  a 
pardon,  to  have  such  notice  given,  and  if  it  were  given, 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  make  him  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  upon  the  ap- 
plication itself  he  was  satisfied  that  no  pardon  should 
be  granted,  he  would  not  of  course  make  such  adver- 
tisement. The  committee  think  that  such  a  provision 
will  have  a  most  salutary  effect,  and  will  most  probably 
control  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power,  which  has  so 
often  occurred  under  every  administration  of  cur  state 
government. 

The  committee  cannot  close  this  report  vyiiliflut  an  ex- 
pression of  their  entire  salistaction  v/ith  the  very  faithful 
and  able  manner  in  which  tlje  investigation  was  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Alhough  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  several  courts  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  had  business,  were  in  ses- 
sion, and  it  was  continued  with  but  little  interruptiors 
for  more  than  five  weeks,  during  which  the  committee 
sat,  generally  speaking,  the  entire  day;  this  gentleman 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time,  and  no  doubt  of  business, 
attended  the  laborious  sittings  of  the  committee,  and 
conducted  the  investigation.  ^ 

It  will  of  course  be  proper  to  make  him  a  suitable 
compensation  for  his  services.* 

The  committee  accompany  this  report  w\\h  some  in- 
teresting and  sound  views  on  some  of  the  points  consi- 
dered, communicated  by  Dr.  Lieber,  to  which  tefer- 
eiice  may  be  had  with  advantage.* 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  high  admiration  for  the  institution,  the 
economy  and  management  wliich  has  been  the  subject 
of  their  examination,  nor  can  they  avoid  the  cordial  be- 
lief, that  it  is  calculated  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  be- 
yond every  other  institution  of  the  kmd,  to  attain  the 
great  objtcts  (if  penitentiary  punishment,  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes,  and  the  reformation  of  offenders.  To 
Pennsylvania  may  be  truly  said  to  belong  the  honour  of 
having  been  first  to  sugges-t  this  benevolent  system, 
which  she  has  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
other  government.  A  system  which  has  been  adopted 
with  more  or  less  success  by  her  sister  states  as  they 
have  more  closely  or  remotely  adhered  to  its  great  prin- 
ciples, a  system  to  which  a  decided  preference  has  been 
given  over  every  other  by  distinguished  missions  for 
the  examination  of  it  from  abroad  and  which  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  philosopher  and 
statesman  in  every  part  of  ihe  civilized  world. 

Cultivating  as  we  should  a  just  state  pride  of  everj 
superiority  in  moral  or  political  excellence  whicli  char- 
acterizes us  as  a  people,  we  should  remember  the  ob- 
ligations which  it  imposes  upon  us  still  to  be  foremost 
to  maintain  and  increase  it. 

A  SUPPLEMENT 

To  an  act  entitled  "  A  further  supplement  to  the  act 
entitled  An  act  to  reform  the  penal  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  shall,  at  the  first  term  of  any 
Supreme  Court  which  shall  be  held  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  nine  taxable 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  residing  in  the  city  or  county 
of  Philadelphia, to  be  inspectors  of  the  eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, three  of  whom  shall  be  appoined  to  serve  one 
year,  three  two  years,  and  three  three  years,  and  until 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed;  and  the  said  judges 

*See  next  number. 
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shall  annually  thereafter  appoint  three  such  taxable  ci- 
tizens as  aforesaid,  to  be  inspectors  in  the  room  of 
those  whose  office  expires,  so  that  one-third  of  the  said 
board  of  inpectors  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  serve 
for  three  years;  and  in  case  of  any  vacancy,  occasioned 
by  death,  resignation  or  refusal  to  serve,  or  otherwise, 
the  same  shall  be  supplied  by  said  judges  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be. 

Section  2.  The  said  inspectors  shall  form  a  board, 
and  shall  do  and  perform  all  things  which  by  law,  tlie 
board  of  inspectors  of  the  said  penitentiary  are  now  re- 
quired to  do  and  perform,  and  tliey,  and  tlie  board  of 
inspectors  of  the  Western  Slate  Penitentiary,  respec- 
tively, shall,  witliin  six  months  after  the  passage  of  tiiis 
act,  make  such  rules  for  the  internal  government  and 
regulation  of  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  tlie  said 
penitentiaries,  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  solitary  confinement,  as  set  forth  and  declared 
by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  and  they  shall 
have  power  to  alter  the  said  rules  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  m  ly  judge  best  for  the  good  government  of  the 
said  penitentiaries. 

Section  3.  The  warden  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitenfiary,  appoint  the  under  keepers  or  over- 
seers of  the  same,  who  shall  be  dismissed  only  by  the 
board  of  inspectors. 

Section  4.  'I'he  physician  for  the  institution  shall 
have  power,  from  time  to  time,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  to  appoint  two 
assistants,  and  remove  them  when  he  thinks  proper  so 
to  do,  but  the  said  assistants  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services. 

Section  5.  The  board  of  inspectors  shall  appoint, 
from  time  to  time,  a  religious  instructor  of  the  pi  ison- 
ers,  and  fix  his  salary,  and  he  shall  do  and  perform  all 
the  duties  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  act  to  v.hich  this 
is  a  supp'e  nent. 

Section  6.  The  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  in 
and  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  siiall,  at 
each  successive  term  afterthe  passaged  this  act, appoint 
five  of  the  grand  jurors  empannelled  at  that  term,  wlio 
shall  visit  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  and  during 
such  visit  have  the  power  and  authority  of  official  visi- 
tors, and  they  shall  make  report  of  such  visit  to  the  said 
court:  the  district  atiorneys  of  the  United  States  for  the 
'  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  be 
official  visitors  of  the  eas'ern  and  western  State  Peni- 
tentiaries. 

Section  7.  No  warden,  undcr-keeper  or  overseer  of 
the  eastern  or  western  State  Penitentiaries,  shall  at  any 
time  be  concerned  or  employed  in  any  other  business, 
and  if  he  should  become  so  concerned,  he  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  office. 

Section  8.  No  work  shall  be  done  by  the  convicts  for 
and  to  the  order  of  any  inspector,  warden,  under-keep- 
er  or  overseer:  Provided  however,  That  this  shall  be 
understood  not  to  prohibit  tlie  purchase  by  any  officers 
of  any  articles  made  in  the  said  Penitentiaries  for  sale. 

Section  9.  The  Governor  may  cause  notice  to  be  given 
of  any  application  for  a  pardon  of  a  convict,  by  an  ad- 
vertisement published  in  the  county  in  which  the  said 
convict  was  convicted,  op,  if  no  papers  be  published 
therein,  then  in  a  newspaper  published  nearest  thereto, 
once  a  week,  fop  six  weeks  in  succession,  the  expense 
of  which  notice  shall  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of 
such  county  in  which  the  convict  was  convicted,  out  of 
the  county  funds. 

{To  he  concluded. ) 
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An  Act  to  provide  fop  calling  a  convention  with  limited 
powers. 

Section  1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  oaUlng  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be 


elected  by  the  people,  with  authority  to  submit  amend- 
ments to  the  Stiite  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  and  with  no  other  or 
greater  powers  whatsoever.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  of  the  inspectors  of  votes  for  the  several  townships, 
wards  and  districts  in  this  commonwealth  at  the  next 
general  election,  to  receive  tickets,  either  written  or 
printed,  from  the  citizens  thereof  qualified  to  vote  at 
such  general  election,  and  to  deposit  them  in  a  p}  oper 
box  or  boxes,  to  be  for  that  purpose  provided  by  the 
proper  officers;  which  tickets  shall  be  labelled  on  the 
outside  with  the  word  "Convention,"  and  those  who 
are  favoui'able  to  a  convention  to  be  elected  as  aforesaid, 
with  limited  powei  s  as  aforesaid,  may  express  their  de- 
sire by  voting  each  one  written  or  printed  ticket  or  bal- 
lot containing  the  words:  "For  a  convention  to  submit 
its  proceedings  to  a  vote  of  the  people,"  and  those  who 
are  opposed  to  such  convention  may  express  their  op- 
position by  voting  each  one  printed  or  written  ticket, or 
ballot  containing  the  words,  "Against  a  convention," 
and  all  tickets  containing  the  words,  *  For  a  conven- 
tion," and  all  containing  the  words,  "Against  a  conven- 
tion," shall  be  counted  and  returned  whether  other 
words  be  or  be  not  added. 

Section  2.  The  said  election  shall  in  all  respects  be 
conduced  as  the  geneial  elections  of  this  Common- 
wealth are  now  conducted,  and  it  shall  be' the  duty  of 
the  return  judges  of  the  respective  counties  thereof, 
first  having  carefully  ascertained  the  number  of  votes 
given  for  or  against  the  calling  of  a  convention  in  the 
manner  aforesaid,  to  make  out  duplicate  returns  there- 
of, expressed  in  words  at  length  and  not  in  figures, 
only  one  of  which  returns  so  made  out  shall  be  lodged 
in  the  prothonotary's  office  of  the  proper  county,  and 
the  other  sealed  and  directed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  which  shall  be  by  one  of  the  said  judges  deliv- 
ered to  the  sheriff  with  the  other  returns  required  by 
law  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  transmit  the  same 
therewith,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  shall  open 
and  publish  the  same  in  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  December  next. 

Section  3-  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  act  to  the 
commissioners  of  each  county  in  the  state,  who,  on 
receipt  of  the  same,  shall  publish  it  at  the  expensa  of 
the  county,  at  least  once  a  week  for  six  successive 
weeks  in  two  or  more  newspapers,  printed  in  the  said 
count)',  and  the  sheriff"  of  each  county  in  the  paoclama- 
tion  to  be  by  him  published,  of  the  holding  of  the  next 
general  election,  shall  give  notice  that  votes  will 
be  given  for  or  against  the  calling  of  a  convention  a8 
aforesaid. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa  £pril2,  1835=. 

The  Passenger  Canai  Packet  Line. — The  new 
and  beautiful  passenger  Packet  Boat  Pittsburgh.,  of' 
Johnstown,  Lee,  Master,  left  this  place  this  morning  for 
the  Portage  rail  road. 


Quick  Trip. — The  steam  boat  Arabian,  Forsyth» 
Master,  arrived  here  yesterday,  from  Louisville.  It 
was  but  nine  da3's  and  one  hour  in  making  the  trip  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Louisville  and  back.  She  was  full  of 
freight  and  passengers,  both  down  and  up. — Gazette. 


April  9,  1835'. 
'ABKivAi  FROM  PiTTSBCRG. — Yesterday  the  Canal 
Boat,  Sarah  Tiers,  belonging  to  the  Pittsburgh  Trans- 
portation Line,  arrived  at  their  ware  house  Chesnut 
street  wharf,  Schuylkill,  freighted  with  a  full  cargo  from 
Pittsburgh  ;  being  the  first  arrival  this  season  by  the 
Canals  and  Rail  Road. 
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(See  Register,  page  247'.) 
A. 

Description  and  Cost  of  certain  Canals  and  Rail  Roads  in  England,  and  the  prices  of  SiocTc  at  various  periods. 


Names  of  the  several  Canals,  Rail 
Roads  and  Lines  of  Navigation- 


Ashton  and  Oldiiam, 
Ashby  de-la-Zoucl),  . 
Barnsley, 
Birmingliamj 
Bridgewater,  . 
Cliesteifield, 
Coventry, 
Cromford, 

Clielnnep  and  Black  Water,  . 

Derby, 

Dudley, 

Ere  wash, 

Elisnfiere  and  Chester, 
Forth  and  Clyde, 
Glamorganshire, 
Grand  Junction,  , 
Grantham, 

Grand  Derbentures,  . 
Grand  Union, 
Keiinet  and  Avon, 
Leeds  and  Liverpool, 

Do.  new, 
Leicester, 
Lancaster, 

Leicester  and  Northampton, 

Loughborough, 

Melton  and  Mowbray, 

Mersey  and  Erwell,  . 

Monmouthshire, 

Monkland, 

Montgomeryshire, 

Neath, 

Nottingham,    .  . 
Oxford,    .  • 
Peak  Forest,  . 
Regents  or  London,  . 
Rochdale, 

Shrewsbury,  , 
Shropshire, 
Somerset  Coal, 
Somerset  Lock  Fund, 
Stafford  and  Worcester, 
Stourbridge,  , 
Stroudwater, 
Swansea, 

Trent  and  Mersey, 
Warwick  and  Birniinghara,  , 
Warwick  and  Napton, 
Wyrley  and  Essington, 
Worcester  and  Birmingham, 

Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 

Clarence,  (Durham,) 
Severn  and  Wye, 
Stockton  and  Darlington, 


u 


a  i» 

^  6 


£15,720 
4,186 
6,466 
5,111 
00 
3,478 
4,444 
4,444 
3,077 
10,000 
15,852 
00 
7,017 
12,043 
2,400 
21,390 
3,348 
00 
00 
5,384 
6,153 
00 
3,907 
8,105 
6,857 
736 
00 
1,000 
15,512 
841 
3,407 
2,500 
5,000 
3,473 
6,521 
57,143 
8,842 
4,000 
6,333 
10,571 
00 
2,150 
6,000 
2,500 
5,142 
3,594 
7,200 
8.666 
6,956 
16,215 


11 

40 
15 
22i 
40 
46 
27 
18 
13- 
9 

13 

57 
35 
25 
93i 
33| 
00 
00 
78 
130 

0 
2U 
75i 
43|- 

9i 

0 
50 
171 
12 
27 
14 
15 
914 
23 

7 
33 
174 

74 
174 

0 
464 

5 

8 
174 
93 
25 

15 

23 

29 


Si 

bo 

C3 
O 

o 


152 
0 

120 

204 
82 
380 
96 
80 
0 
78 
0 

108^ 

0 
321 
300 
796 
140 

0 

0 

263 
841 

Q 
230 
287 
3074 
41 

0 

0 

1,057 
96 
0 
0 
0 

269 
0 
90 
6134 
155 
453 
138 
0 

394 
191 
108 
366 
778 
0 
0 

288 
428 


each 
ster- 

o  a 

ll 

"  c 

bo 

.=  ^ 

c 

o 

«  CO 


£9n 

113 
160 
100 
0 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100' 
100 
100 
133 
100 
100 
100 
150 
100 
100 

39i 
100 

80 
100 

47J 

834 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
150 
100 

78 

rim 

85 
125 
125 

50 

124 
140 
145 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
125 
78| 


1  CO 

CO 


J3 


o 

2  CO 


V  CJ 

°  e 

o  > 


0 
0 

300 
203 
0 

150 
1,200 

400 
0 

150 

0 

1,400 

0 

570 
250 
307 
215 

0 
0 
0 

395 
0 

325 
0 
0 

4,000 
240 
825 
215 
0 
0 

350 
290 
670 
0 
0 
0 

210 
135 
170 

0' 
800 
220 
450 
280 
820 
265 
205 
160 
0 


O  CO 
05  CO 
W  00 


Cost  of  Rail  ways  in  England,  and 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
5,200 


0 
31 
0 
0 
0 
25 


0 
379 
0 
0 
0 
0 


100 
25 
25 
100 
50 
100 


^  5 

210 
244 
0 
170 
750 
410| 
0 

120 

600 
0 

600 
290 
235 
195 
0 
0 
0 

405 
0 

211 

0 
0 

2,550 
190 

525 
208 
90 
0 

300 
245 
510 
0 
0 
0 

205 
140 
160 
0 
155 
220 
480 
20 
620 
230 
210 
115 
0 

the  prices  of  stock  at  the 
0 


0 
0 
0 

565 
0 

120 
999 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,000 
0 
0 
0 

218 
0 
0 
0 

0 

278 
0 

260 
0 
0 

2,400 
170 
650 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

640 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

642 
0 
0 
0 

900 
210 
235 
0 
0 


CO 
i  00 


o  ^ 
o 
(U  O 


0 
0 
0 
0 
23 
160 


205 
0 
0 
65 
117 
230 


£160 
74 
290 
0 
0 
0 

610 
0 

102 
0 

60 
0 
80 
560 
290 
241 
202 
0 
23 
28i 
4524 

0 
185 
27 
82 
1,820 
190 
720 
0 
0 
86 
0 
0 
0 
71 
17 
0 

255 
136 
0 

13 
600 
200 
525 
220 
660 
280 
210 
115 

874 
same  dates- 
210 

514 

51 
100 

164 
297i 


£160 
65 
272 
235 
0 
0 

806 
0 

102 
0 
67 
0 
87 
560 
290 
242 
202 
76 
23 
25i 
515 
0 

170 

25 
82 
0 
200 
0 
191 
0 
90 
300 
0 

610 
90 
17 
1244 
205 
106 
170 
13 
6454 
0 

525 
215 
640 
280 
0 
80 
86 


199 
484 
48i 
70 

194 
250 


•  The  fractional  parts  of  a  ^  in  the  column  q{  cost  per  mile,  Quitted. 
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From  the  Commercial  Herald. 

NEW  TONNAGE  BUILT  AT   THE   PORT  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  prepared  from  authentic  documents,  the 
following'  statement  of  ihe  names,  tonnage  and  number 
of  vessels  built  annually,  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
during  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  prove  a  useful  refer- 
ence. 


1825. 


SHIPS. 
Atlantic 
Bolivar 
Florian 
Asia 
Mary 
Juniata 
La  Plata 
Ohio 

BRIGS. 
Victory 
Forest 
Hunter 
Lydia  Davis, 
Agorea 
Lehigh 
Genl.  Sucre 
Emily 


o  f< 
y  sr 


290.51 
479.60 
302.91 
396.56 
348.10 
286.85 
1651.92 
351,86 

123  46 
217.14 
215.89 
97.36 
154.43 
149.39 
145.53 
143.68 


o  V 

3  ^ 


Brigs — Continued. 
Treaty  240.70 
Wizard  163.77 
Prince  of  Guinea  261.81 
Matilda  130.44 
American  181,92 
Constitution  198.67 
Erie  278.14 
John  Wesley,  185.63 

SCHOONERS. 
Hope  64.75 
Caroline  64  63 

Good  Friends,  81.70 
John  Sexton  32.91 
Packet  98.53 

S  l  EAM-BOAT. 
Norfolk  254.26 
5  SLOOPS  204.47 


1826. 


CORVETTE. 

Kensington  1418.18 

SHIPS. 

Cambria  262.20 
Benjamin  Morgan  395.81 

Ajax  627.07 

Lafayette  260.39 

BAKQUE. 

Wvoming'  299.57 

BRIGS. 

Blackbird  216.92 

Pegasus  145.92 

Maria  145.92 

Henry  193.49 

Herminia  154.70 

Globe  260.30 

Attakapas  149,40 

Mary  123.81 

Sophia  197.92 

Latona  353  01 

SCHOONERS. 

Speedwell  54.87 

Caledonia  18.82 


Schooners — Continued. 

Victory  17.18 

Triton  92.45 

Ellen  61.13 

First  attempt  8.02 

Genl.  Marion  18.30 

Rising  Sun  7.56 

Schuylkill  27.27 

Robert  Morris  21.60 

Champion  65.15 

North  America  18.40 

Ann  62.02 

Emily  Davis  114.09 

Reaper  87.21 

Chancellor  74.93 

James  33-03 

STEAM-BOATS. 

Philadelphia  250.37 

Convoy  91.28 

Newcastle  253.46 

Albany  306.36 

15  SLOOPS  372.26 


1827. 


SHIPS, 

Schooners — Continued, 

Louisiana 

296.69 

Edwin  Forrest 

22.77 

Missouri 

270-89 

Hetty  Ann 

20.24 

BRIGS. 

Rhoda 

36.74 

Zelia 

187.22 

Mark 

73.63 

Independence 

274-00 

James  Starr 

59,68 

Ganiiiclefft 

200. 10 

Globe 

15.86 

Chilian 

261.56 

Triumph 

71.72 

Liberia 

192-73 

Maria 

16.84 

Ocean 

172.46 

Virginia 

127.55 

Louis 

140.06 

Elizabeth 

60.05 

SCHOONERS. 

Amanda  8c  Sarah 

21.82 

Esther  &  Sally 

73.56 

Mexican 

106  00 

Sgsan 

16  42 

John  C.  Calhoun 

117.15 

Diana 

71.49 

STEAM-BOAT. 

Emma 

124.77 

New  York 

247.11 

United  States 

24.49 

7  SLOOPS 

310.88 

1828. 


SHIPS. 

Brigs — Continued. 

Pearl 

288.15 

Tamaqua 

124  72 

Walter 

474.92 

Rebecca  Huddell 

159.71 

North  Star 

398.81 

Mary 

135.29 

Washin.!!;ton 

369.43 

SCHOONERS. 

Altamaha 

298. 69 

U.S.Sc'r.  Pulaski  103.56 

Thames 

413.94 

Hiram 

99.64 

Chester 

326.33 

Sun 

105  38 

Monongahela 

509.65 

Hsnnah 

78.36 

Chandler  Price 

440.94 

Susan 

27.24 

Charles  Wharton 

396.07 

Ann 

59.69 

BRIGS. 

Maiden 

94.64 

Feliciana 

282.89 

Ann  Eliza  L 

110.4S 

Commerce 

177  50 

STEAM-BOAT. 

Mary 

130.00 

Philadelphia 

230.93 

Panama 

210.84 

13  SLOOPS 

399.32 

1829. 

SHIPS. 

SCHOONERS, 

Allegheny 

413.81 

Defiance 

72.60 

Paoli 

309.85 

Columbia 

73.85 

BRIGS 

Margaret 

23.82 

J.  Ashman 

227.70 

Teaser 

32.22 

Robert  Morris 

240.94 

Volta 

120.04 

Caraccas 

146.82 

Pelican 

100.49 

Pacific 

229.04 

Ella 

235.23 

STEAM-BOATS. 

Montgomery 

142.45 

William  Penn 

412.50 

Dolphin 

117.57 

Wilmington 

229.01 

lola 

146.51 

7  SLOOPS 

232.00 

1830. 


SHIPS. 

PhiKp  the  I.  293.81 

Pennsylvania  259.82 

BRIGS. 

Elm  258.42 

Bacchus  200  22 

Daniel  H.  Miller  120.94 

SCHOONKRS. 

General  Pike  47-38 

Charles  Millard  50.43 

Industry  76  56 

Zara  50.38 


Schooners — Continued. 
William  D.  Chester  49.68 
Union  90.44 
Henry  Clay  46.09 
Defiance  97.44 
Spica  66.72 

STEAM-BOATS. 
Geo.  Washington  278.71 
Norfolk  269.37 
Robert  Morris  279-82 
Maryland  50.47 
13  SLOOPS  339.02 


183L 

SHIPS.  SCHOONERS. 

Liberty  381.76  Thomas  Chalkley  34.18 

Maria  400.40  Chester  69.41 

John  Sergeant  384.11  Bernard  5.85 

United  States  448  64  James  &.  Catharine  70.14 

Archer  321.78  Betsy  56.92 

BRIGS.  Bee  60.93 

Eutaw  319.48  Virginia  Trader  94  76 

Rolla  180.03  9  SLOOPS  356-91 

Paragon  238,61 


1832. 


SHIPS. 
Hope  407.22 
Morrison  565-82 
Commerce  439.82 
Virginia  320.46 

BRIG. 
Henrietta  120-15 

SCHOONERS. 
Ceres  137.78 
William  V.  Coulter  127. 17 


Schooners — Continued. 
Caroline  41.48 
Henry  63.46 
Caroline  84.73 
Maria  23-74 
Elizabeth  &  Rebecca  88.93 

STEAM  BOAT. 
General  Lincoln  125.48 
13  SLOOPS  673.88 


1832 


SHIPS. 
Delaware 
Susquehanna 
Julia 
Eagle 


479.44 
585.64 
394.82 
221.44 


Ships —  C  onti  nued  • 
Margaret  244.32 
Girard  485.34 
Kensington  494  43 
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BARQUE. 

Madeline 

BRIGS. 
Pedraza 
Santiago 
James  Coulter 
Star 
Violet 


SCHOONERS. 


293.03 

Veto 

5.18 

Harriet  Porter 

67.61 

139.22 

Ellen 

70.64 

126.25 

Adelaide 

55.89 

121.32 

Ada 

152.18 

128.88 

STEAM  BOAT. 

128.84 

Ohio 

314.29 

8  SLOOPS. 

616.76 

1834. 


SHIP. 

Octorara 

544.28 

BARQUE. 

Josephine 

324.92 

BUIGS. 

Comet 

118.44 

James  Harper 

166.63 

Harper. 

260.30 

Brigs — Continued. 
Elm  131.23 
SCHOONERS. 


Purely 

Robert  Morris 
William  Henry 
10  SLOOPS 


91.27 
32.05 
65.64 
508.92 


RECAPITULATION. 


Years 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

18oJ 

i834 

01 

tn  ^ 

O  IT) 

D  CO 

2  -5 
P  V, 

eft  ^ 
C  *- 

,°  ^ 

Eft 

Eft 

tft 

2  -= 

c 

H  S 

.  ^ 

C  T 

tr. 

C 

H  t 

e  En 

Ships  and 

Barques 

Brigs 

Schooners 

Sloops 

4,108.56 
2,888.41 
342.67 
204.47 
254.26 

3,263.38 
1,941.69 
782.33 
372.26 
901.52 

567-63 
1,428.23 
1,061.28 
310.88 
247.11 

3,917.23 
1,221.15 

679.17 
399.32 
230.93 

723.71 
1,486.46 
423.17 
232.00 
641.51 

553.68 
579.63 
584.32 
339.02 
877.47 

1,936.79 
738.17 
392-39 
356.91 

1,733.42 
120.15 
567.49 
673.88 
125.48 

.3,198.61 
644.61 
354.60 
616.76 

i    314  29 

869.25 
676.65 
189.01 
508.92 

Steamboats 

Xo'al  I  Ships  I  Brigs.  |  Schooners.  j  Sloops.  I  Steamboats. 
Tons.       1      20,872.51      1      11,725.35      |  5,373.58  |       4,014.67       |  3,592.72 

GRAND  TOTAL. . .  .45,578  Tons  93  95-ths. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops. 

Steamboats. 

1825 

8 

16 

5 

5 

1 

1826 

5 

1 

10 

17 

15 

4 

1827 

2 

7 

18 

7 

1 

1828 

10 

7  . 

8 

13 

1 

1829 

2 

8 

6 

7 

2 

1830 

2 

o 

9 

13 

4 

1831 

5 

3 

7 

9 

1832 

4 

1 

7 

13 

1 

1833 

7 

1 

5 

5 

8 
10 

1 

1834 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Total.... 

46 

o 

O 

64 

85 

100 

15 

The  business  this  year,  in  Ship  Building,  promises  to  be  very  considerable. 
There  are  at  present  on  the  stocks,  and  in  an  advanced  state  m  Kensington, 

1  Barque  of  about  260  tons. 

3  Schoooners,  each  about  114  tons. 

1  Steamboat,  360  tons. 

1  Steamboat,  tonnage  not  ascertained. 

3  Steam  Tow  Boats,  one  of  them  of  230  tons. 

1  Steamboat,  launched,  and  nearly  finished. 

1         do       rebuilt  to  be  launched  to-day. 
In  Southwark,  brig  Artamonia,  of  about  200  tons— launched  on  Thursday  last. 


IMPROVEMENT. 
HOXIIDATSBUBG,  ApiU  12,  1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbia  Spy: 

Dear  Sir,— Through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  per- 
mit  me  to  communicutea  few  remarks  upon  the  facili- 
ties now  offered  to  travellers,  by  Leech  8c  Co.  ni  then- 
line  of  boats  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  In  remarkmg 
on  this  line,  it  is  not  designed  (o  undervalue  the  advan- 
tages on  other  lines,  nor  on  oiher  boats.  The  writer 
has  no  interest  to  serve  in  this  communication,  but  the 
public  welfare.  To  all  concerned  he  is  a  stranger,  and 
a  simple  statement  of  facts  is  all  that  is  designed.  On 
Fiidav  Last,  about  6  o'clock  P.  M.  the  packet  boat 
New  York,  Mr.  P-  L-  Wood,  master,  left  Columbia, 
having  on  board  140  passengers,  gentlemen  and  ladies 


from  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  a  few  from 
trans-atlantic  states,  occupying  various  stations  of  re- 
.spectability  and  usefulness  in  public  and  private  life. — 
Two  of  the  passengers  were  clergymen,  and  many 
others  were, professors  of  religion  of  different  evange- 
lical denominations,  and  all  were  orderly  and  quiet 
persons. 

At  the  request  of  the  master  of  the  packet  and  many 
of  the  passengers,  after  mature  deliberation  the  clergy- 
men, from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  change  their  original  purpose  of  leaving 
the  packet  on  Saturday  evening,  and  to  remain  on 
btiard  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  divine  worship 
during  the  Sabbath.  Divine  service  was  therefore 
conducted  publicly,  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  and 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  M.  in  which  all  the  company  united. — . 
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REMONSTRANCE. 


The  exercises  were  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
whole  (lay  wore  the  aspect  of  solemnity.  The  sound 
of  the  horn  and  the  hammer  and  other  instruments  ordi- 
narily employed  in  conducting'  the  packet  onward, 
ceased,  and  tiie  day  was  quiet.  Although  the  passen- 
gers were  so  numerous,  yet,  by  the  prompt,  faithful, 
and  kind  attention  of  'the  master,  all  were  brought 
through  the  route  with  safety  and  great  satisfaction  — 
To  the  attention  and  kindness  of  Mr-  Wood,  the  com- 
pany felt  peculiarly  obligated — and  as  an  evidence  of 
their  feelings  of  obligation,  on  their  near  approach  to 
this  place,  assembled  on  deck,  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  kind  atten- 
tions and  courteous  manners  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Wood,  mas- 
te'rofthe  packet  boat  New  York,  to  the  passengers 
committed  lo  his  care,  from  Columbia  to  Hollidayaburg, 
we  deem  it  due  both  to  him,  and  our  own  feelings,  pub- 
licly to  express  to  him  our  thanks,  and  also  to  recom- 
mend the  boat  to  persons  who  m  ly  have  occasion  to 
visit  the  far  west, 
Sined  by 

A,  B.  SHAW, 
A.  GLINES, 

Of  Massachusetts,    in  helialf  of  the    Company  of 
passengers. 

Of  the  number  that  left  Columbia,  112  were  landed 
at  this  place,  all  going  to  the  West.  The  packet  arriv- 
ed this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock — passing  the  whole  line, 
171  miles,  in  sixty-nine  hours.  'I'here  is  perhaps  pro- 
priety in  saying  while  the  facilities  of  this  line  are  many 
—  tliat  the  vast  amount  of  ti'avelling  on  it  to  the  West 
calls  upon  the  company  to  increase  their  efforts  for  ac- 
commotlating  the  public — could  longer  cabins  be  con- 
structed in  the  packets,  or  extra  packets  be  in  readi- 
ness when  needed,  and  could  additional  cars  for  the 
rail  roads  be  provided,  so  that  passengers  could  be 
forwarded  immediately  in  all  cases  of  ai'rival,  doubtless 
the  company  would  be  well  rewarded  by  the  extra  num- 
bers that  would  be  Induced  to  take  this  in  preference 

to  any  other  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  a 

failure  in  attention  to  these  thinss  may  seriously  affect 
the  interests  of  the  company  in  future.  That  they  may 
succeed  in  their  efforts,  and  obtain  a  due  share  of  pa- 
tronage, Is  the  sincere  desire  of  one  of  the  hundred 
and  forty  passengers. 

Yours  respectfully, 

X.  Y. 


amount  of  purchase  money  with  six  percent,  per  annum 
interest  thereon.  Number  two  shall  pay  such  purchase 
money  and  four  and  one  liaif  per  cent,  per  annum  in- 
terest thereon.  Number  three  shall  pay  such  purchase 
money  and  three  per  cent,  per  annum  Ititerest  thereon. 
Number  four  shall  pay  the  original  purchase  money 
without  interest. 

Section  4.  The  board  of  appraisers  shall  keep  a  re-> 
cord  of  their  valuations  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  certified  copy  thereof  under  seal  shall 
be  good  evidence  on  an  application  to  procure  patents 
and  pay  the  purchase  money  due  the  commonwealth. 

Sections.  The  appraisers  before  entering  on  the  du- 
ties enjoined  on  them  by  this  act,  shall  be  sworn  or  af- 
firmed that  they  will  juslly  and  impartially  appraise  the 
land  in  all  cases  where  called  to  act,  and  shall  be  allow- 
ed one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  day  spent, 
and  four  cents  for  each  mile  circular  travelled  by  them 
in  discharging  the  duties  enjoined  by  this  act. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  continue  in  force  three  years 
and  no  longer. 

Section  7.  All  laws  of  this  commonwealth  are  hereby 
repealed  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  this  act,  and  no 
further. 


The  following  Act  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, April  4,  1835. 

An  Act  to  graduate  the  Lands  on  which  money  is 
due  and  unpaid  to  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  county  commission- 
ers of  the  several  counties  of  this  common  wealth  shall 
be  a  board  of  appraisers  for  the  following  purpose,  viz. 
It  shall  be  their  duty  to  appraise  all  lands  on  which  any 
purchase  money  is  due  to  this  commonweallh,  if  desired 
so  to  do  by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  a  majority  of 
the  board  to  view  the  ground,  the  expense  of  such 
appraisement  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  land. 

Section  2.  The  board  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  ap- 
praise such  land  or  lands  for  its  cash  value,  and  shall 
make  a  table  of  rates,  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four- 
All  land  valued  at  ten  dollars  per  acre  and  upwards, 
shall  be  rated  number  one.  All  land  valued  at  more 
than  seven  and  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre  shall  be 
rated  number  two.  All  lands  valued  at  more  than  four 
dollars  and  not  more  than  seven  dollars  per  acre,  shall 
be  rated  number  three.  All  lands  valued  at  four  d-d- 
las  or  less  per  acre,  shall  be  rated  number  four.  Pro- 
vided, that  m  making  the  valuation  of  lands  the  value 
of  tha  buddmgs  thereon  erected  shall  be  deducted. 
Section  3.  All  land  rated  number  one,  shall  pay  the 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com' 
monuiealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Your  Memorialists  Respectfully  Represent  .- 
That  they  see  with  surprise  a  bill  reported  to  your 
honoi'able  bodies  for  erecting  a  Bridge  across  the  River 
Schuylkill  at  some  point  below  the  cily  of  Philadelphia, 
which  they  beg  leave  to  remonstrate  against  for  the  foil 
low  reasons' 

Because  the  river  Schuylkill  is  a  common  highway 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State;  anv  thing 
therefore  which  obstructs  it  not  only  injures  Philadel- 
phia, hut  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Pennsylvania.  Ves- 
sels of  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons,  now  load  at  its 
wharves  with  coal  and  other  productions,  and  depart 
without  delay  or  inconvenience— which  could  not  be 
the  case  if  this  bridge  is  built — as  canals  around  abut- 
ments of  bridges  have  been  found  in  all  cases  to  present 
obstacles  to  navigation. 

Because  extensive  wharves  and  warehouses  have  been 
made  on  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  the  coal 
and  country  trade,  which  would  be  greatly  injured, 
if  not  rendered  useless  by  such  a  work.  ' 

Because  such  a  bridge  is  not  necessary  either  for  tra- 
velling or  commerce,  there  being  already  three  bridges 
over  that  river;  and  if  the  object  as  alleged  is,  to  carry 
the  trade  to  the  Southwark  Rail  Road,  the  shortest  pos- 
sible way  to  accomplish  it,  is  to  lay  rails  on  the  piers  of 
the  Permanent  Bridge  at  Market  street;  from  thence  to 
jom  the  Rail  Road  at  Broad  street,  which  ioins  the 
Southwark  Rail  Road. 

Because  a  bridpfe  will  eventually  cut  off  the  entire 
trade  of  the  city  front  of  the  Schuylkill.  Vessels  of  the 
larger  class  can  only  pass  draw  bridges  at  certain  state 
of  the  tides,  thereby  creating  great  detention,  subject- 
ing them  to  injury  from  running  foul,  breaking  their 
rigging,  &c.  &c.  Captains  already  complain  of  the  one 
at  Grey's  Ferry  below  the  ciiy,  and  if  another  is  added 
your  memorialists  are  fearful  they  would  object  to  go- 
ing up  the  Schu\lkill  altogether. 

Because  if  the  trade  of 'the  Schuylkill  for  sea  vessels 
is  interrupted,  it  must  throw  the  burthen  on  country 
produce  in  transporting  it  over  the  c!tv  to  the  Delaware 
tor  exportation— which  additional  expense  will  fall  ex- 
clusively upon  country  merchants  and  farmers.  To  the 
Schuylkill  coal  trade  such  a  bridge  will  be  almost  total 
destruction,  as  the  article  is  entirely  exported  from  that 
River. 

Because  your  memorialists  are  informed  that  an  Act 
of  Incorporation  is  now  in  existence,  for  building  » 
bridge  at  Grey's  Ferry,  80  feet  high,  which  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  without  interrupting  commerce. 

All  ivhich  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  f7om  the  Meteorological  Eegtater,  taken  at  the  State  Capital— Harnsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Br  James  Wright,  Librarian. 

AUGUST,  1834.  
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Thermometer. 


Maximum  on  the  12th, 
Minimum  on  the  26th, 
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Barometer. 


Maximum  on  the  28th, 
Minimum  on  the  12th, 
Difference, 
Mean, 


29.92  inches. 
29.65  " 
00.26  " 
29  77  " 


UNION  CANAL. 
Statement  of  articles  which  have  passed  the  Union 
Canal,  since  the  opening  of  the  Navigation  on  the  19th 
of  March,  up  to  the  19ih  of  April 


Plaster, 
Fish, 
Salt, 

Merchandize, 
Fl"ur, 
Lumber, 
Shingles, 
Coal, 
Wheat, 
Ii-on, 
Whiskey, 

Sundries  consisting  of  staves 
tobacco,  flaxseed,  Clover- 
seed,  bacon,  ore,  lime, 
limestone,  leather,  3,258,501 


268,677  pounds. 
466,'.12 

200,717  " 
2,366,507 

3,662,526*  " 
1,361,800 

491,400  " 

2,102,899  " 

4,172,332t  " 

2,913,698  " 

404,486^  " 


•  Equal  to  18,312  bbls.       26,770,055  " 
t69,533  bushels.    X  50,560  gallons— Com.  Eerald. 


THE  REGISTER- 


PHILADELPHIA,  APRIL  25,  1835, 


We  have  by  request  inserted  several  columns  of  the 
tables  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Nevir  York,  on  Canals  and  Rail  Roads,  which  could  not 
be  primed  entire. 

Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  E*. 
CEDDES,  No.  9  Library  street. 

'The  publication  office  of  the  Register  has  been  re- 
moved from  Franklin  Place,  to  No.  61,  in  the  Arcade, 
Western  Avenue,  up  stairs. 
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HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  presenting 
their  Annual  Report,  conformably  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  charter,  cannot  but  congratulate  the  friends  of  the 
Institution,  among  whom  they  have  great  pleasure  to 
rank  your  honorable  bodies,  upon  the  increased  suc- 
cess of  this  noble  experiment  of  cliarity  which  has 
originated  and  been  fostered  by  the  exertions  and  aid 
of  the  benevolent,  and  by  none   more  tlian  by  the 
accredited  organs  of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth. 
Tht»-  Managers  regarding  with  attention  and  anxiety 
every  event  and  progress  of  opinion  calculated  to  affect 
tlie  interests  of  an  institution  whose  welfare  is  dear  to 
their  hearts,  have  seen  with  great  satisfaction,  those 
prejudices  which  originally  threatened,  to  trammel  its 
operations  and  limit  its  usefulness,  gradually  receding 
before  tliat  conviction  of  its  good  design  and  apprecia- 
tions of  its  important  results,  reaching  the  hearts  of  all 
and  animating  to  renewed  interest  in  its  behalf. 

It  is  wiih  pleasure  we  recur  to  the  late  visit  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  satisfied  that  a  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  organization,  coi.duct,  economy  and  regu- 
lations of  the  House,  in  all  its  departments,  and  with 
regard  to  its  subjects,  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  an  in- 
crease of  that  confidence,  in  the  Directors  and  Officers 
of  the  Institution,  wlilch  you  have  hitlierto  been  pleas- 
ed most  generously  to  manifest.  Tlie  difficulties  wiiich 
have  been  hitherto  encountered  in  devising  suitable 
occupations  for  the  boys,  have  now,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  been  remedied.  The  employments 
consist  of  Shoeniaking,  Bookbinding,  the  manufacture 
of  brass  nails,  and  the  furniture  of  umbrellas,  for  ^  the 
larger  and  more  skilful  boys,  in  all  which  trades  they 
exhibit  much  diligence  and  rapid  improvement; — while 
the  smaller  and  less  capable  are  profitably  employed 
in  the  making  of  cane  seats  for  chairs^  and  forming  the 
split  rattan  to  a  suitable  size  and  form  for  bonnet  mak- 
ers. The  managers  respectfully  appeal  to  the  recol- 
lections of  those  gentlemen  who  have  lately  visited  the 
House,  for  proof  of  tlie  skill,  diligence  and  cheerfulness 
manifested  by  those  employed  in  these  various  occupa- 
tions. In  disposing  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  the 
discipline  of  the  House  among  the  different  trades,  con- 
sideration is  invariably  had  of  their  former  habits  of 
life,  their  apparent  skill,  general  capability  and  inclina- 
tion,— though  always  tempered  by  the  discretion  of 
the  Superintendent.    The  employment  of  the  girls  is 
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confined  to  household  woik,  the  making  and  mending 
of  the  clothing  for  the  inmates,  and  the  necessary  do- 
mestic occupations  for  ensuring  the  comfort  and  clean- 
liness of  their  department. 

From  this  physical  labor,  the  inmates  are  directed  to 
that  intellectual  employment  calculated  to  combine  in 
a  happy  degree  with  the  manual  skill  which  they  are 
thus  acquiring  and  to  render  them  better  capable  of 
retaining  that  rank  in  the  society  of  their  fellows,  to 
which  the  managers  confidently  trust  the  Institution 
may  be  the  blessed  instrument  of  introducing  them. — 
The  schools  are  now  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  use- 
fulness and  improvement  than  it  has  yet  been  our  pri- 
vilege to  announce.  The  pi-esent  teacher  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Board,  and  by  his  unremitting  attention 
and  interest  in  his  department,  gives  earnest  of  suc- 
cessful results-  The  report  annexed  will  show  the 
present  state  of  tliis  portion  of  the  institution. 

The  duties  of  the  week  being  thus  pointed  out,  and 
regularly  fulfilled,  the  subjects  of  the  House  are  upon 
the  Sabbathj  twice  assembled  in  the  chapel,  engaging 
in  the  worship  of  God  and  listening  to  the  expounding 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Benevolent  clergymen  of 
different  denominations  devote  themselves  to  this  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  inmates,  and  we  are  from  ex- 
'  perience  justified  in  believing,  with  much  success.  In 
the  Sunday  school,  the  exertions  of  gentlemen,  anxious 
for  the  spiritual  welfiire  of  the  beings  placed  under  our 
care,  are  continual,  and  improvement  is  evident  jri  - 
attention,  interest  and  knowledge. 

When  the  individual  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Managers,  reformed  by  the  discipline  of  the  House, 
and  gives  promise  of  future  correct  deportment  and  a 
desire  to  attain  his  proper  station  in  tlie  commvinity,  he 
is,  in  the  discretion  of  a  committee,  placed  by  inden- 
tures under  the  charge  of  a  suitable  master,  always 
with  a  view  of  consonance  with  his  habits  and  inclina- 
tions. 

The  Legislature  may  thus  see  the  entire  scope  and 
objects  ol  the  House  of  Refuge,  Preserving  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  its  founders,  disclaiming  all  analogy  to  the 
name  of  Prison,  the  managers  confidently  trust  that 
the  House  has  become  a  school  of  reform  and  salutary 
moral  discipline.  To  rescue  the  youthful  from  the 
haunts  of  vvice  or  the  pursuits  of  idleness;  to  place  a 
barrier  between  them  and  their  associates  in  crime  or 
folly;  to  actuate  them  to  the  practice  and  habit  of  in- 
dustry, by  directing  them  in  the  way  of  useful  employ- 
ment; to  instruct  their  minds  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  best  calculated  for  their  advancement  iri 
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life;  to  impress  upon  their  softened  hearts  the  kno\v- 
lege  of  (he  Deity  and  the  truths  of  religion;  and  to 
finally  confitle  them  lo  the  charge  of  approved  employ- 
ers, to  carry  out  the  designs  of  our  institution,  by  pre- 
serving thern  in  those  paths,  to  vi'hich  our  discipline  has 
been  calculated  to  direct  them,  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  care  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whose  administration  the  affairs  of  the  House 
are  entrusted. 

Our  domestic  arrangements  have  not  been  essentially 
changed  during  the  past  year.  The  Superintendent, 
the  Matron,  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  House  con- 
tinue in  their  charge  with  the  same  ability  and  happy 
consequences  as  formerly.  The  managers  congratu- 
late all  the  friends  of  the  Institution  upon  their  acquisi- 
.tion. 

The  female  department  is  particularly  superintended 
by  the  "  Ladies  Committee,"  who  devote  themselves 
with  much  advantage  to  this  duty.  A  committee  of  the 
Managers  regularly  visit  the  House  twice  a  week  to 
examine  cases  of  those  recently  admitted,  exercise  a 
general  supervision  of  its  affairs — the  results  of  which 
are  weekly  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
to  the  Board  at  each  monthly  meeting. 

The  Physicians  exhibit  an  interest  in  the  sick  and  a 
success  in  their  treatment,  which  entitle  them  to  the 
most  favorable  notice  of  the  Board.  We  regret  to  an- 
nounce that  the  mortality  during  the  past  year  has  been 
greater  than  formerly,  though  pi  incipally  produced  by 
constitutional  causes  andunconnected  with  the  general 
health  of  the  House. 

The  annexed  statements  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  House,  its  receipts  and  expenjiitures  will  exhibit 
to  the  Legislature  details  most  important  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge. 

THOMAS  ASTLEY, 
Attested  Vice  President. 

James  J.  Bahclat,  Secretary. 
Philud.  Jan.  1,  1835. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  the  Superin- 
tendent presents  the  following: 

The  number  of  subjects  admitted  from  Jan.  1,  1834, 
to  Jan.  1,  1835,  is  as  follows,  viz: 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


Sent  to  Almshouse 

3 

3 

6 

As  improper  subjects 

7 

5 

12 

Escaped  (one  since  returned) 

Z 

U 

o 

80 

26 

106 

Remaining  in  the  Institution,  Janua- 

ry 1,  1835, 

104 

61 

165 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Committed  by  Courts  and  Magis- 

trates, 

74 

36 

110 

Returned  having  been  indentured. 

7 

4 

11 

do          do  voluntarily 

3 

0 

n 
O 

do         do  on  account  of  disease  1 

0 

1 

85 

40 

125 

Discharged, 

By  indenture 

51 

8 

59 

Of  age 

1 

8 

9 

Returned  to  friends 

16 

2 

18 

One  girl  who  died  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con- 
sumption when  she  was  received  into  the  institution. 

The  average  age  of  boys  received  is  about  14  years 
7  months — Girls— 14  years  5  months. 

One  has  been  received  from  Cumberland  county,  one 
from  Columbia  county,  four  from  Lancaster  county, 
one  from  Susquehanna  county  and  two  from  North- 
ampton county — the  remainder  were  from  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  subjects  from  distant  counties  is 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increas- 
ed attention  to  the  merits  of  the  institution  in  the  interior 
of  the  state. 

The  boys  are  employed  at  bookbinding,  shoemafc- 
ing — and  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  nails,  umbrella 
furniture,  cane  ch.air  seats,  and  bonnet  cane. 

The  girls  are  employed  at  cooking,  sewing,  knitting, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  housewifery  required  in  the 
establishment. 

Of  the  boys  who  have  been  indented — 6  are  to  be 
woolen  manufacturers;  23  farmers;  2  combmakers;  3 
blacksmiths;  1  oak  cooper;  1  clerk;  1  printer;  1  tan- 
ner and  currier;  1  carpenter;  4  screwmakers,  1  painter, 
1  tin  and  ii'on  plate  worker;  3  seamen;  1  miller;  and  2 
boot  and  shoemakers. 

The  girls  are  all  to  learn  housewifery. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

EDWIN  YOUNG, 

SuperintendenJ, 

The  teacher  of  the  school  in  the  House  of  Refuge  respect- 
fully presents  to  the  Superintende7it  the  following  state- 
ment vf  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  male  school  consists  of  104  pupils  who  are 
classed  as  follows: 


CLASS. 


NO. 

OF 

BOYS. 
12 


3 
4 


11 


10 


STUDIES  PURSUED. 

Olney's  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, and  read  in  Universal 
class  book. 

Arithmetic,  and  read  in  Mur- 
ray's Sequel. 

Arithmetic,  and  read  in  Grim- 
shaw's  History  of  U.  States. 

Arithmetic,  and  read  in  Tes 
tament. 
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CLASS. 
5 


NO. 

OF 

BOYS, 
11 


12 


8 
9 
10 


9 
12 
10 


STUDIES  PURSUED. 

Read  in  the  Testament,  and 
spell  in  Webster's  Spelling 
Book. 

Read  in  the  Testament,  and 
spell  in  Webster's  Spelling- 
Book. 

Read  in  Webster's  Spelling' 
Book. 

Beginning  to  read  in  do- 
Spell  words  of  three  syllubles. 

do  one       do. — 

two  in  alphabet. 


In  the  female  school  are  61  girls,  classed  as  follows: 


CLASS. 


NO. 

OP 

GIRLS. 
11 


STUDIES. 


Woodbridge's  Geographj', — 
Arithmetic,  and  read  in  Eng- 
lish reader. 

2  11  Arithmetic,  and  read  in  Mur- 

ray's Introduction. 

3  9  Read  in  tlie  Testament,  and 

learn  tables,  spell  in  Web- 
ster's- 

4  10  do  do  do 
5^6          Read  in   Webster's  Spelling 

Book. 

6  6  Beginning  to  read  in  do 

7  8  Spell  in  two  syllables. 

Forty-two  Boys  write  on  paper,  and  forty  on  slates. 
Thirty-five  Girls  write  on  paper,  and    sixteen  on 
slates. 

The  boys  are  in  school  from  5  to  7^  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  from  5  J  to  8  in  the  evening — making 
5  hours  per  day. 

The  girls  attend  school  in  the  afternoon,  about  3 
hours  per  day — sometimes,  of  late,  they  have  attended 
a  little  longer,  perhaps  3^  hours. 

Of  the  number  in  both  schools,  that  study  arith. 
metic,  more  than  one  half  have  not  progressed  farther 
than  the  simple  rules,  and  of  the  remaining  arith- 
meticians, but  very  few  have  cyphered  beyond  simple 
interest. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  tlie  children,  when  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  cannot  read,  and  many  of  them 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Alphabet,  consequently,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  very  fur  advanc- 
ed, before  they  leave  the  institution,  though  the  most 
of  them  progress  so  far  as  to  read  tolerably  well,  and 
write  a  legible  hand — and  some  make  considerable 
proficiency  in  Geography  and  Arithmetic. 

Z.  B.  NICHOLS, 

Teacher, 

January  1,  1835. 


PHYSICIANS'  REPORT, 
[n  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, the  Physicians  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  re- 
spectfully submit  their  report  for  1834. 
From  a  careful  review  of  the  Medical  Record,  it  ap- 
pears, that  one  hundred  and  forty-five  inmates  of  the 
House,  have  been  at  different  times,  under  medical 
treatment  for  the  last  year.    A  list  of  the  diseases,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  cases  belonging"  to  each  class, 
may  prove  satisfactoiy  to  the  Board;  and  are  here  in- 
serted for  its  information, viz:  Asthma,  1.  Catarrluis,  10. 
Colica,  2.    Consumption,  2.    Cholera  Epidemica,  1. 
Cholera  Morbus,  12.      Chorea,  1.     Cephalalgia,  5. 
Contusio,  1.    Cynanche  Tonsillaris,  6.    Diarrhoea,  ST. 
Dysenteria,  2.    Epilepsia,  3.    Febris  Remittens,  12- 
Febrls  Intermittens,  19.    Inflamma^io  Articulorum,  4. 
Icterus,  1.     Hernia,  2.    Hepatitis,  1.    Herpes,  1 — 
Neuralgia,!.    Ophthalmia,  3.    Otitis,  3.   Pleuritis,  7. 
Phlebitis,  1.    Phrenitis,  4-    Rheumatismus,  6.  Scro- 
fula, 2.  VertigOjl. — Total, 145.  Ofthisniimber,we  have 
the  melancholy  duty,  to  record  the  death  of 7  as  follows: 
3  from  Tnflammalion  of  the  Brain,  1  from  Cholera  Asia- 
tica,  1  from  Cholera  Morbus,  1  from  Consumption, and  1 
from  Epilepsy — making  an  unusually  large  proportion,  • 
as  compared  with  former  reports,  and  almost  equal  to 
f  of  the  whole  number  of  flital  cases  that  have  occur- 
red, since  the  establishment  was  first  opened,  for  the 
reception  of  Juvenile  offenders,  in  1827.  If  this  event, 
however,  be  candidly  examined,  it  will  present  nothing 
that  is  calculated  to  create  unfavorable  impressions,  as 
to  the  salubrity  of  this  Institution.  It  is  true,  that  indis- 
position of  a  slight  ctiaracter,  has  extensively  prevailed 
during  the  period  now  under  consideration;  and  espe- 
cially, in  the  summer  months;  but  in  this  fact,  there  is 
nothing  of  an  unusual  nature,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
ready  and  satisfactory  explanation,  by  the  prevalence 
of  that  mysterious  epidemic  influence,  which  so  exten- 
sively,  spread  death  and  consternation  over  most  of  the 
known  world.    With  the  exception  then,  of  the  fatal 
cases  alluded  to,  but  little  serious  indisposition  has 
fallen  under  our  observation;  and  there  is  an  abundant 
cause  for  congratulation  and  thankfulness,to  an  all-wise 
and  over-ruling  Providence,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
ravages,occasioned  by  the  Epidemic  Cholera  in  different 
parts  of  our  country, that  of  so  large  a  number  of  individ- 
uals as  is  to  be  found  collected  together  in  the  House 
of  Refuge,  so  many  should  have  escaped  the  bed  of 
suffering  and  death. 

If  a  comparison,  as  to  healthfulness,  be  instituted  be- 
tween the  House  of  Refuge,  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  our  city,  or  elsewhere,  it  will  not  prove  unfa- 
vourable to  the  former,  and  would  afford  satisfactory- 
grounds  for  the  conclusion,  that  in  this  respect,  it  is 
highly  favoured,  and  exempted  in  as  remarkable  a  de- 
gree, from  fata!  disease,  as  any  other  establishment  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  simple  fact,  that 
eleven  inmates  only,including  those  of  the  present  year, 
have  died  since  the  Refuge  first  opened  its  doors,  until 
the  present  period,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  confirm  the 
above  opinion;  and  to  create  confidence  in  those  pf  its 
friends,  and  patrons,  who  have  so  unremittingly  labour- 
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ed,and  sacrificed  so  much  of  their  time,  and  money,  fur 
the  purpose  of  carrying  ifllo  full  effect,  this  benevolent 
scheme,  so  well  adapted  to  save  from  hopeless  wretch- 
edness and  vice, numbers  of  our  neglected,  but  still  in- 
teresting portion  of  youtliful  population.  In  order  that 
the  Board  may  be  able  to  estimate  correctly,  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  those  cases,  whicii  proved  fatal, 
a  short  abstract  of  each,  together,  witli  the  evidences 
of  disease,  afforded  by  the  examinations  after  death,  is 
hereby  submitted. 

The  ist  case  was  that  of  /-  P  ,  aged  12  years. 

lie  was  admitted  into  the  llefuge,  May  tlie  28ih,  1833, 
and  seized  with  chill  and  fever,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  Cthe  usual  attendants  of  rntermiltents)  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1834.  These  symptoms  continued  48  hours, 
but  were  finally  removed,  by  means  of  Leeches  to  the 
temples;— purging,  and  other  appropriate  treatment- 
From  this  period,  he  qppureni /y  recoxeved,  and  attend- 
ed to  his  school,  until  the  8th  of  May  following,  at 
which  time  he  was  similarly  attack  cd,  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance: he  was  ordered  to  be  bled,  by  the  Physician, 
and  when  visited  again  in  the  afternoon,  he  expressed 
himself  quite  relieved.  At  9,  P.  M.  he  undressed  him- 
self and  retired  to  his  bed,  without  conveying,  by  his 
cpnduct  or  appearance,  any  suspicion  of  his  near  ap- 
proaph  to  death;-— he  was  found  in  the  morning  in  a' 
state  of  stupor,  probably,  tlie  consequence  of  convul- 
sions, and  shortly  after,  expired.  His  head  was  ex- 
amined after  death,  and  the  foUovN  ing  plienomena  pre- 
sented themselves: 

Adhesions  between  the  Dura  mater  and  Arachnoid 
membrane;  effusion  of  coagulable  ly  mph,  at  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  brain;  excessive  congestion  oF  the 
vessels  of  the  Pia  Mater; — all  indicating  a  disease  of 
some  standing,  and  not  unlikely,  the  effect  of  a  stow 
inflammatory  action,  \jvhich  had  been  goingon insidious- 
ly, from  the  time  of  his  first  attack,  three  weeks  pre- 
viously to  his  death. 

This  case  was,  certainly,  a  very  ijiteresting  and  unu- 
sual one,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  during  the  whole 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  attacks,  the  pa- 
tient was  able  to  attend  to  his  school,  and  partic'pate  in 
the  various  occupations  of  the  House,  with  the  other 
hoys.  No  human  sagacity,  under  these  circumstances, 
could  have  predicted  his  real  cojiditlon; — but,  there  is 
a  consolatory  reflection,  that  the  course  of  treatment, 
pursued  in  his  case,  whilst  in  the  Infirmary,  could  not 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  it  was,  even  if  the 
Physician  had  suspecte  l  the  actual  state  of  his  brain. 

The  2d  death  that  took  place,  was  that  of  Z  

S  ,  aged  17  years.  He  was  admitted  into. the  House, 

December  31,  1833,  and  attacked  May  22d,  1834,  with 
symptoms  of  chill  and  fever,  attended  with  head-ache, 
sick-stomach,  he,  whicli,  obstinately  continued,  in 
spite  of  two  apphcations  of  cups  to  the  head;  two 
leechings  to  the  temples;  one  bleeding  from  the  arm; 
active  purging;  blistering  the  scalp,  neck,  &c,  and  the 
free  use  of  Calomel.  He  lived  for  21  days,  evincing 
the  most  marked  symptoms  of  a  cerebral  affection,  and 
expired  on  the  13th  of  June,  1834.  liis  head  was 
opened  after  death,  and  the  great  cavities  of  the  brain 


were  found  distewded,  with  several  ounces  of  serous  ef- 
fusion, the  termination  of  the  previous  inflammation; 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  was  much 
softened.  This  patient  was  placed  under  the  most  ac- 
tive course  of  treatment,  from  tlie  very  commencement 
of  his  case,  for  Inflamrr)ation  of  the  Brain;  and  was  sed- 
uously  attended,  both  by  the  Physician  and  Nurse — af- 
forded every  attention, and  convenience, that  could  have 
been  desired,  under  any  circumstances,  yet  it  baffled 
all  attempts  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  terminated  in  21 
days — having  received  33  visits  during  that  period. 

/  J'V  ,  .aged  16  years,  was  the  3d  case  that 

died, — he  came  into  the  Refuge,  March  3d,  1829.  It 
appears  from  the  Medical  Record,  that  on  June 
16th,  1831,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  sick- 
stomacli,  and  sore  throat;  for  which  he  was  put  under 
treatment,  and  speedily  relieved.  His  general  health, 
previously  to  this  attack,  was  very  delicate,  and  he 
now  continued  to  complain  of  great  debility,  and  de-. 
presslon  of  spirits,  for  which,  he  was  retained  in  the 
Infirmary,  tinder  the  eye  of  the  Medical  attendant. — 
On  the  24th,  he  was  seized  with  obstinate  vomiting  of 
bile,  in  large  quantities,  but  this  was  soon  allayed,  and 
for  3  days,  he  was  comfortable,  and  gave  hopes  of  a 
speedy  recovery;  but,  on  the  27th  inst.  he  relapsed, 
and  exhibited  great  prostration,  from  excessive  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  His  condition  varied  for  several  days, 
but  he  ultimately  yielded  to  the  force  of  his  disease,  and 
expired  July  2d,  1834,  after  an  illness  of  16  days.  As 
his  disease  was  one  of  ordinary  occurrence,  during  the 
summer  months,  without  any  peculiarity,  and  the  wea- 
ther being  excessively  hot,  he  was  removed  from  the 
House,  by  his  friends,  without  an  examination  being 
made. 

W-  D  was  the  4th  case  which  proved  fatal. 

He  was  admitted  February  8th,  1831,  and  was  aged  8 
years,  at  the  period  of  his  attack.  The  Medical  Record 
slates,  that  on  the  19th  of  July,  1834,  he  had  expe- 
rienced a  slight  spasmodic  affection  in  his  legs,  for  the 
two  previous  nights,  accompanied  with  slight  bowel 
complaint.  For  these  symptoms,  he  was  ordered  medi- 
cine, and  to  be  carefully  watched,  though  he  pursued 
bis  usual  occupations.  On  the  20th  inst.  he  felt  pretty 
well,  and  was  free  from  sick-stomach  and  diarrhoea; 
but,  towards  morning,  on  the  21st,  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked, Cby  his  own  account,)  with  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  when  discovered,  by  the  watchman 
and  door-keeper,  he  vv  as  carried  from  his  dormitory 
into  the  Infirmary,  in  a  very  cold  and  prostrated  condi- 
tion. Every  means  were  immediately  employed,  to 
arrest  the  purging,  and  to  produce  reaction  in  the  sys- 
tem, but,  without  much  success.  The  Physician  in 
attendance,  saw  him  at  an  early  hour,  and  recognised 
in  his  case,  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Asiatic 
Cholera.  He  died  at  7  in  the  evening— 15  hours  from 
the  time  he  was  first  seized.  In  this  ca.se,  remedies 
were  unremittingly  employed;  three  or  four  assistants, 
besides  the  regular  nurse,  were  constantly  at  his  bed- 
side; and  the  Physician  devoted  most  of  the  day  to  his 
service,  but  all  in  vain.  This  vvas  the  first,  and  only 
case  of  tlie  Asiatic  Choler.aj  which  has  ever  appeared 
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in  this  Institution  J  although  much  of  the  premonitory 
disease  prevailed,  especially  during  the  summer  of 
183'2;  but,  by  instituting  a  well  regulated  diet;  free 
ventilation;  purification  of  tlie  halls  and  dormitories;  in  I 
connection  with  close  watching,  and  promp  treatment, 
the  inmates  escaped  from  that  pestilence,  which  swept 
off  so  many  victims,  from  almost  every  other  institution 
in  our  city. 

M  A  F  ,  the  5th  case, was  aged  15  years, 

and  was  received  into  the  House,  May  28,  1832.  She 
was  seized  with  Intermittent  fever,  July  21,  1834,  which 
in  a  few  days  assumed  the  Remittent  form,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  pneumonic  symptoms.  These  yielded 
to  bleeding  from  the  arm,  cupping,  and  blistei'iiig,  and 
she  continued  to  improve  until  the  25th  iiist.  when  she 
manifested  decided  cerebral  symptoms,  attended  with 
great  excitement.  Her  head  was  shaved,  and  cups 
freely  applied,  followed  by  cold  applications,  and  ac- 
tive purgation,  but  without  much  relief.  The  cups 
were  re-applied  to  the  temples  and  neck,  followed  by 
ice  to  the  scalp;  Calomel  purges,  and  otlier  remedies 
with  apparent  relief;  but  this  was  temporary:  and  soon 
after,  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  cerebral  symptoms, 
which  required  a  renewed  applicatioji  of  the  means 
just  enumerated,  with  the  addition  of  the  free  use  of  [ 
Calomel  internally,  as  well  as  external  frictions  to  va-  j 
rious  surfaces  of  her  body,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  I 
her  under  the  Mercurial  Influence;  but  in  this  we  failed,  i 
and  her  case  progressed  to  a  fatal  termination  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1834,  in  spile  of  active  treatment,  and 
faithful  nursing.  The  examination  after  death,  exhib- 
ited great  disease  of  that  portion  of  the  brain,  called 
Cerebellum,  it  being  much  softened  in  its  texture;  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  near  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  4 
to  6  ounces  of  effused  fluid  were  found, — the  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  Inflammation  in  that  part.  She 
received  26  visits,  and  was  ill  16  days.  ! 

C  R  ,  aged  13  years,  was  the  6th  fatal  case, 

and  committed  on  the  9th  of  September,  1834.  She 
was  a  poor,  miserable,  sickly,  broken  down  child, 
snatched  from  the  very  lowest  haunts  of  infamy  and 
vice,  in  Shippen  street,  and  removed  to  the  House  of 
Refuge,  as  it  appeared,  soon  to  die.  She  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly dull  and  stupid,  and  had  been  lialde,  from 
her  own  account,  to  fits,  but  did  not  experience  any  at- 
tack from  the  time  she  came  in,  until  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  she  was  affected  in  the  presence  of  the  at- 
tending Physician,  with  an  epileptic  convulsion;  she 
survived  it  but  for  a  few  days,  and  then  sank  beneath 
its  influence,  on  the  10th  inst.  The  fhysician  satisfied 
perfectly,  as  to  the  nature  of  her  disease,  and  the  body 
becoming  very  soon  offensive,  did  not  see  proper  to 
make  a  post  mortem  examination. 

M  A  D  ,  aged  12  years,  was  the  last  and 

7th  fatal  case.  She  was  committed  to  the  Refuge,  No- 
vember 10th,  1834,  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health, 
apparently  labouring  tinder  confirmed  Tubercular  Con- 
sumption. She  was  placed  in  the  Infirmary,  and  put 
under  medical  care,  November  17th,  but  without  bene- 
fit, and  rapidly  declined,  and  expired  December  28, 
1834.  The  body  was  examined,  and  the  following  mor- 
bid appearances  were  found,  viz: — various  Tubercular 


Abscesses  in  the  right  lobe  of  title  left  lung;  adhesion  of 
the  Pericardium  of  the  Heart;  the  outside  of  the  Pericar- 
dium,presenting  tubercles,communlcating  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  left  ventricle;  mucous  surface  of  stomach, 
and  small  intestines  inflamed  and  thickened;  large  in- 
testines ulcerated,  and  Liver  enlarged. 

It  therefoi'e  appears,  from  an  analysis  of  these  cases, 
that  they  present  nothing  in  their  nature  or  history, 
that  can  be  ascribed,  as  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Ref- 
uge; neither  can  they  be  traced  to  any  cause,  by  which, 
it  would  be  made  manifest,  that  their  confinement  in 
this  institution^  or  its  discipline  could  have  had  in  any 
possible  way,  a  peculiar  agency,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
in  producing  them,  distinct  from  the  universal  liability 
to  disease  which  prevails  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  of  no  simi- 
lar Institution,  in  which,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
parental  kindness  exercised,  and  uniform  attention 
paid,  to  the  various  complaints,  and  wants  of  its  inmates; 
and  we  should  be  doing  Injustice  to  our  own  feelings, 
if  we  neglected,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  Executive  Board,  and  to  those  who 
have  the  more  immediate  charge  of  the  House,  for  the 
uniform  readiness  which  has  been  exhibited,  to  carry 
into  effect, all  suggestions  heretofore  made  by  us,rorthe 
promotion  of  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of 
those,  over  whom,  we  have  been  called,  to  exercise  a 
professional  care.  J.  MARSFIALL  PAUL, 

WILSON  JEWELL, 
THOMAS  F.  ASH, 
E.  F.  lilVINUS. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Superior  Court, > 
April  20.  5 

Before  Judge  Hofpman-. 
Ralzamon  Belknap,  vs.  The  Camden  Rail  Road  Trans- 
portation Company. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1833,  the  plalntifl^ proceed- 
ed with  his  baggage  to  the  office  of  the  defendants,and 
being  too  late  to  depart  by  the  steamboat  that  day,  he 
left  bis  trunks  in  the  charge  of  Mi-.  Bliven,  a  clerk  in 
the  office,  requesting  him  to  lock  them  up.  This  the 
clerk  promised  to  do.  The  plaintiff  called  again  in  the 
evening,  and  found  the  baggage  missing;  and  it  has  not 
since  been  recovered.  The  present  action  was  tore- 
cover  its  value. 

_  The  points  of  defence  were,  first,  that  a  printed  no- 
tice was  exhibited  in  the  office,  statins  that  all  baggage 
was  transported  thente  at  the  risk  of  the  owners;  se- 
condly, that  the  clerk  had  no  right  to  make  a  special 
contract  for  its  security;  and  thirdly,  that  no  considera- 
tion had  been  paid  for  the  responsibility,  if  any,  which 
was  incurred. 

It  was  contended,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  notice  in 
the  office  was  voluntarily  withdrawn  by  this  special  un- 
dertaking; that  the  clerk  being  an  acting  agent  lor  the 
defendants,  they  were  responsible  for  his  acts;  and  that 
the  consideration  for  this  special  contract,  was  the  fare 
which  the  plaintiff  would  have  paid  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  family  and  their  baggage,  had  not  the  latter 
been  lost. 

The  Judge  charged  that  If  the  jury  believed  Mr. 
Bliven  to  have  been  the  agent  of  the  defendants  when 
he  m.ade  the  promise  to  the  plaintifl^,  the  latter  was  en- 
titled to  their  verdict.  The  jury  retired  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiflT  in  ^300. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  fi  om  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  Stale  Capital— Harrishurg,  Pennsylvania. 

Bt  James  Wright,  Librarian. 

SEPTEMBER,  1834. 
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Winds. 


State  of  the  Weather. 


THERMOMIiTKK. 

bakome  i  er. 

1 

Monday, 

65 

68 

67 

67 

29.80 

80 

80 

29.80 

E 

Rainy  day. 

2 

Tiipsdav. 

65 

74 

70 

70 

88 

93 

99 

93' 

E 

Cloudy  damp  day. 

3 

69 

75 

77 

74 

30.00 

00 

00 

30.00' 

SE 

do.  do. 

4 

Thursday, 

74 

82 

80 

79 

29.96 

86 

80 

87| 

E 

Cloudy  day. 

5 

Friday, 

74 

77 

78 

76 

68 

60 

60 

63 1 

E 

Heavy  show,  clo.  rai.  at  nig. 
Clear  day. 

p. 

Saturday, 

72 

78 

77 

62 

73 

73 

69 

NW 

7 

Sunday, 

70 

76 

73 

73 

79 

79 

79 

79, 

N 

Cloudy — rain. 

8 

Monday, 

65 

73 

74 

71 

85 

82 

70 

79 

N 

Cloudy  damp  day. 

9 

Tuesday, 

72 

76 

74 

74 

60 

60 

60 

60 

W 

Uain — clear. 

10 

Wednesday, 

60 

65 

62 

62 

60 

60 

60 

60i 

W 

Clear  day 

11 

Thursday, 

54 

60 

59 

58 

77 

80 

95 

84' 

w 

Sun  &  Clouds. 

12 

Friday, 

49 

.64 

62 

58 

30.10 

18 

18 

30.15 

w 

do.  do. 

13 

Saturday, 

52 

65 

65 

61 

20 

22 

22 

21 

SE 

Rain — sun. 

14 

Sunday, 

52 

66 

65 

61 

22 

22 

22 

22 

SE 

Cloudy  day 

15 

Monday, 

50 

68 

68 

62 

19 

19 

10 

16 

S 

Clear  day 

16 

Tuesday, 

49 

69 

68 

62 

10 

5 

30.00 

05 

S 

do.  do. 

17 

Wednesday, 

58 

69 

65 

64 

30.00 

29.94 

80 

29.91 

SE 

Cloudy — rain. 

18 

Thursday, 

68 

74 

74 

72 

29.72 

72 

72 

72 

SE 

Cloudy  damp  day. 

19 

Friday, 

67 

73 

70 

70 

72 

78 

78 

76j 

W 

Cloudy — clear. 

20 

Saturday, 

58 

72 

66 

66 

81 

85 

85 

84i 

W 

Clear  day. 

21 

Sunday, 

53 

65 

70 

63 

77 

74 

71 

74 1 

SE 

Fog — rai  n — clear. 

22 

Monday, 

57 

68 

67 

64 

71 

SO 

80 

77 

SE 

Clear  day. 

23 

Tuesday, 

60 

72 

74 

69 

72 

71 

68 

70 

W 

Cloudy — clear. 

24 

Wednesday, 

56 

64 

63 

61 

80 

86 

86 

84 

S 

Cloudy  damp  day. 

25 

Thursday, 

51 

70 

68 

63 

86 

93 

94 

91 

NW 

Fog — clear. 

26 

Friday, 

53 

72 

69 

65 

98 

30.00 

30.03 

30.00 

NW 

Clear  day. 

27 

Saturday, 

58 

73 

73 

68 

29  88 

86 

86 

87 

SB 

Clear — cloudy. 

28 

Sunday, 

58 

55 

53 

55 

94 

94 

94 

94 

SE 

Cloudy — rain. 

29 

Monday, 

47 

60 

67 

55 

98 

98 

30.00 

99 

W 

Frost — clear. 

30 

Tuesday, 

40 

59 

67 

55 

30.06 

12 

10 

30.09 

w 

Frost— clear— cloudy. 

Thermometer. 


Maximum  on  the  4th, 
Minimum  on  the  28th, 
Difference, 
Mean, 


79° 
55 
24 
66 


Barometer. 


Maximum  on  tlie  14th, 
Minimum  on  the  9th, 
Difference, 
Mean, 


30.22  inches. 
29.60  " 
00.62  " 
29  88  " 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Continued  from  page  267.- 
Letteh  of  Ur.  LiEHEn. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  22,  1835. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  that  I  should  re- 
duce to  writing  several  views  on  our  penitentiary  sys- 
tem, which  I  liad  stated  in  conversiition,  I  intend  briefly 
to  give  my  opinion  upon  some  prominent  points  relat- 
ing to  this  important  subject.  I  am  obliged  to  write  in 
a  hurry,  and  1  trust  you  will  excuse  all  deficiencies  in 
the  externals  of  the  tollowing  remarks. 

My  views  respecting  the  great  and  essential  advanta- 
ges of  the  Penn.sylvania  penitentiary  system  over  the 
Auburn  system,  and  its  moral  operation  have  been  fully 
stated  in  the  introduction  and  appendix  to  my  transla 
tion  of  the  work  on  the  penitentiary  system  in  the 


United  States  by  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De 
Tocqueville.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  my  opin- 
ion, as  given  there;  on  the  contrary,  each  farther  obser- 
vation and  continued  inquiry  into  the  practical  opera- 
lion  ot  our  system,  have  confirmed  my  views,  and  more 
slrongly  convinced  me  of  its  excellence.  I  may  tliere- 
fore  be  permitted  to  refer  you  to  that  work;  I  am 
unable  to  express  my  views  better  than  I  have  done  in 
that  book. 

I.  The  principle  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  soli- 
tude with  labor.  Solitude  is  as  necessary  as  labor;  labor 
as  indispensable  as  solitude.  Solitude  is  necessary  for 
five  reasons- 

1.  It  prevents  contamination,  and  affords  an  assin-- 
ance  that  the  convict,  at  any  rate,  does  not  leave  the 
prison  worse  and  more  hardened  than  when  he  en- 
tered. 

2.  It  forces,  more  than  any  other  means,  to  reflect. 
Solitude  is  a  most  powerful  moral  medicine;  and  yet 
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powerful  without  being  cruel.  Most  criminals  have 
become  such  from  thoughtlessness:  make  them  reflec- 
tive, and  you  have  g-aiiieda  very  great  point. 

3.  It  prevents  the  convict  fioin  being  known  by  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and  thus  gives  him  a  far  greater 
chance  of  living  honestly  i.fter  the  expiration  of  his  im- 
prisonment than  any  other  system. 

4.  It  affords  a  kind  of  punishment  which,  though  of 
a  stern  character,  as  it  ought  to  be,  avoids  all  excite- 
ment  in  the  criminal,  and  does  not  irritate  anew  him 
who  considers  himself  already  at  war  with  society.  In- 
stead of  generating  in  him  additional  hatred,  it  forms 
rather  a  transition  from  a  life  of  crime  and  vice  to  that 
of  sobriety  and  honesty.  In  short,  it  is  no  infliction  of 
punishment,  but  rather  a /inz!a/w«  of  comforts. 

5  It  does  not  deaden  the  moral  feelings  of  the  convict 
still  more,  either  by  his  finding  himself  in  a  degraded 
company,  or  by  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment, 
without  which  our  system  can  do. 

II.  Labor  is  necessary,  with  regard  to  the  convict, 
lor  three  reasons:  — 

1.  It  calms  the  mind  of  a  convict — it  assuages.  The 
wonderful  effect  of  labor  and  activity,  so  great  with  all 
men,  is  not  less  so  with  a  convict.  The  testimony  of  a 
French  prison  keeper,  given  in  my  introduction,  men- 
tioned above,  is  very  interesting  and  correct. 

2.  It  makes  solitary  confinement  physically  and  mor- 
ally possible.  Without  it,  solitude  is  cruelty,  and  would 
lead  to  6roo^/^^^^  instead  of  rf/ec/f"rt^;  would  drive  the 
convict  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  revenge,  not  to  reconcilia- 
tion with  society. 

3.  It  gives  to  the  convict  the  means  of  living  honestly 
after  liberty  has  been  restored  to  him,  and  prevents  him 
in  many  cases  from  recommencing  that  life  which  is  so 
injurious  to  society. 

_  III.  Without  labor,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  con- 
vict to  give  any  degree  of  steadiness  to  his  thoughts: 
imagination  would  invariably  overpower  reflection,  and 
a  wild  state  of  the  mind,  whether  consisting  in  actual 
insanity,  medically  so  called,  or  not,  must  be  the  natur- 
al and  unavoidable  consequence,  according  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  human  mind.  Man  was  not  made  to 
be  without  labor,  especially  not  in  solitude.  Vice  and 
VICIOUS  desires  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  idle- 
ness, and  particularly  of  absolute  idleness  with  a  convict. 
Even  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  crimi- 
nals, can  easily  imagine  to  what  state  of  mind,  and  how 
great  a  demoralization  with  most  convicts,  absolute  soli- 
tude without  labor  must  lead.  What  shall  a  convict  do  ? 
Read?  He  who  has  not  been  imprisoned,  does  not 
know  how  diflicult  it  is,  even  for  a  cultivated  mind,  to 
read  the  whole  day:  how  much  more  difficult,  then 
must  It  not  be  with  convicts,  who  generally  belong  to 
the  least  educated  classes?  I  repeat  it,  labor  is,  both  in 
a  moral  and  physical  view,  (not  to  speak  of  the  econo- 
mical,)  as  necessary  as  solitude;  and  the  latter  without 
the  former,  (except  by  way  of  additional  punishment 
tor  trespasses  witliin  the  prison  walls,)  would  be  both 
cruelty  and  the  most  injudicious  plan,  because  it  would 
return  the  convict  upon  society  as  an  incensed  felon, 
panting  tor  revenge. 

IV.  A  great  excitement  exists  at  present  in  various 
parts  of  our  Union,  against  labor  in  the  prisons.  I  do 
not  consider  this  the  place  to  investigate  the  matt-r 
thoroughly;  I  only  will  state  that  all  arguments  which 
have  as  yet  been  brought  forward  against  it.  seem  to  be 
tutile,  that  more  or  less  labor  has  always  existed  in 
prisons,  and  that  a  penitentiary  system  without  labor  is 
a  contradiction  in  itself.  I  allow  that  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  the  prisons,  or  in  other  words,  the  State  does 
not  sell  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  penitentiaries 
tor  less  than  a  fair  market  price.  In  discussions  of  this 
kind  the  immense  expeme  which  a  criminal  causes  to 
the  community  IS  hardly  ever  taken  into  consideration. 
.Not  only  that  the  courts,  police,  &c„  must  be  paid  for 
him.  but  the  actual  loss  of  property  caused  by  all  crimes 
against  property  is  incalculable;  and  we  ought  not  to 


allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  minor  interests,  when 
the  question  is  whether  an  individual  shall  reforn  to 
society  with  the  means  of  providing  for  an  honest  life, 
or  as  the  old  obnoxious  being  of  prey.  The  consideral 
tion  lately  stated  by  a  gentleman  in  very  high  authority, 
that,  perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  make  of  the  convicts  me' 
chanics,  and  thus  to  send  them  all  on  their  leaving  the 
penitentiary,  to  one  class,  and  thereby  to  endanger  the 
morals  of  this  class,  seems  to  me  unfounded.  First 
what  class  do  the  mechanics  form?  I  do  not  know  the 
.  mechanics  as  a  separate  class;  they  are  citizens  as  the 
farmers  are,  and  have  morally  no  interest  of  their  own 
Is  It  desirable  that.a  criminal  should,  if  possible,  change 
his  hre,  or  not?  If  not,  then  let  us  abandon  all  punish, 
ment;  if  however  it  is  desirable  that  the  convict  should 
reform,  then  let  us  give  the  means  of  being  honest  to 
him,  to  whom  they  have  been  denied  but  too  often,  not 
by  his  own  guilt.  But  wherever  the  released  convict 
may  turn,  the  same  objection  can  be  made;  if  we  do 
not  teach  him  a  trade,  he  must  become  porter,  day 
laborer  work  on  a  farm,  &c.,  should  he,  which  is  not 
probable,  resolve  to  live  honestly  without  having  learn- 
ed some  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  not  wise 
when  some  writers  have  praised  this  excitement,  as 
showing  a  lively  moral  sensibility  in  the  Mechanics,  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  their  trade  degraded,  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  criminals  in  it.  As  if  honesty  itself  were  degrad- 
ed, because  the  convicts  are  taught  to  be  honest;  or  is 
the  Bible  of  the  honest  part  of  the  community  insulted, 
because  the  same  Bible  is  given  into  the  hands  of  con- 
victs? rhe  convicts  breathe,  eat,  sleep;  are  all  these 
actions  henceforth  degraded? 

V.  Since  solitude  is  so  essential  a  feature  in  our  peni- 
tentiary system,  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to  define 
more  clearly  what  "solitary  confinement  at  labor,  in  a 
cell  or  work-yard"  is  meant  to  be.  Is  a  convict  who 
works  as  baker  alone  at  his  oven,  within  the  prison 
walls,  in  solitary  confinement  or  not?  As  a  general 
rule  solitude  within  the  cell  and  yard,  ought  certaiialv 
to  be  as  little  as  possible  interrupted.  But  economical 
considerations  may  sometimes  be  very  powerful;  and  it 
might  be  permitted  in  such  cases,  to  put  one  or  two 
convicts  to  work  out  of  their  cells,  yet  they  never  oup-ht 
to  see  each  other,  nor  ought  they  to  be  placed  together 
with  other  people,  or  where  they  can  be  seen  by  anv 
one  except  the  prison  officers.  I  would  aUvays 
advise  to  keep  solitude  uninterrupted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. * 

VI  The  whip  is  unknown  in  our  penitentiary;  it 
would  httle  accord  with  our  system  which  strives  to 
avoid  every  degrading  punishment,  as  well  as  every 
exciting  one.  How  then  is  obedience  to  be  exacted'!" 
for  no  penitentiary  system  can  exist  without  the  power 
of  exacting  obedience,  as  also  the  reform  of  a  convict 
must  begin  with  obedience  to  the  laws.  In  the  Auburn 
system,  the  whip  is  the  final  means  of  exacting  instant 
obedience.  Our  system  does  not  acknowledge  it; 
what  other  ad.  quate  means  have  we?  I  know  of  none 
vyiiich  is  so  lust  and  humane  as  privation  of  fuod  until 
he  convict  has  complied  with  what  is  expected  from 
liim.  He  has  it  in  his  power  instantly  to  remove  the 
pam,  and  nothing  but  what  the  mildest  laws  command 
is  expected  (rom  him.  In  these  cases  it  ought  to  be 
cleaWy  understood  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  cannot 
be  eflected  by  any  other  means  but  by  compliance 
with  the  rules,  "  It  is  the  first  of  all  things,"  said  an 
experienced  superintendant  of  a  penitentiary  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  me,  "to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
convict  with  the  conviction  that  he  must  obey  the 
rules.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  in  cases  of  extreme 
obstinacy,  when  privation  of  food  for  a  certain  time 
has  had  no  effect,  another  means  should  be  tried  be- 
cause I  speak  of  extreme  cases  only  when  no  other 
means  have  efft  ct. 

yil.  To  give  an  instance.  Labor  is  almo.st  univer- 
sally hked  by  the  convicts  in  solitary  confinement,  so 
much  so,  that  nothintj  is  more  common  than  their  asking 
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and  begging  for  light,  when  the  days  begin  to  be  short, 
and  lamps  are  not  yet  given  to  the  prisoners,  in  order 
to  work  by  candle  light.  But  sometimes  it  will  happen 
that  convicts  refuse  to  labor,  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
do  it  by  protracted  solitude  without  labor,  who  would 
prefer  indolence,  however  long  it  might  last.  If  in 
such  a  case  a  piece  of  work  is  given  to  the  refractory 
convict,  which  it  is  known  he  possesses  the  ability  to 
perform,  and  on  condition  lliat  no  food  will  be  giyen  to 
him  until  the  task  is  performed,  I  can  see  no  objection 
against  the  measure.  If  other  means  equally  effective 
and  mild  can  be  proposed,  let  them  be  exammed,  but 
let  it  distinctly  be  understood,  that  compliance  with  the 
laws  will  and  must  be  exacted.  I  believe  there  is  no 
danger  that  a  convict  would  carry  his  obstinacy  to 
an  extent,  which  would  become  really  dangerous  to 

him-  ,    L  i  t 

Vin.  There  are  others  wdling  to  work,  but  not  as 
much  as  can  be  fairly  expected  from  the  most  moderate 
ability,  or  as  much  as  they  have  previously  performed; 
short  allowance  seems  in  such  cases  a  judicious  means; 
all  convicts  like  their  meals,  particularly  those  in  solita- 
ry confinement. 

That  part  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  inspectors 
"to  make  such  rules  for  the  internal  government  of 
said  prison,  8cc,"  ought  to  be  amended,  and  the  inspec- 
tors ought  to  be  enjoined  to  define  the  disciplinary 
means,  by  which  the  warden  may  punish  infringements 
of  the  rules  and  regulations,  such  as  disturbance  ot 
silence,  insolence,  improper  language,  &c. 

IX.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  convict  will  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  prison,  to  use  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  sea  language.  Silence  is  necessary  in  any  peni- 
tentiary system,  and  tliough  the  convicts  cannot  converse 
with  each  other  from  cell  to  cell,  a  violent  noise  would 
be  hpard  The  refraciory  convict,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  removed  to  a  dark  and  distant  cell;  but  as  he  would 
disturb  the  necessarv  silence  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
excite  the  curinsity  of  his  fellow  convicts,  while  being, 
led  along  the  corridores,  it  woukl  perhaps  be  well  to 
use  a  ff4g  for  the  short  time  that  he  passes  tlie  cells  of 
o'hers-  this  would  not  last  longer  than  two  or  three 
minutes;  it  ought  always  to  be  done  so  that  the  convict 
cannot  see  any  thing  while  he  is  led  along,  in  the 
same  way  as  when  he  is  first  led  to  his  cell;  he  may 
tiienbe  iettto  himself  in  the  dark  cell,  untd  he  be- 
comes silent. 

-X  The  appointment  of  the  inspectors  is  an  important 
subject;  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  with  re- 
gard to  it  seem  to  me: 

1  That  their  appointment  be  as  far  removed  from 
political  vacillations  as  possible,  and  proceed  from  as 
stable  an  authority  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done._  A 
penitentiary  lu^s  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  parties; 
whoever  may  be  in  or  out,  the  laws  according  to  which 
the  criminal  has  been  sentenced,  and  which  stamps  a 
crime  as  such,  remain  immutable,  while  on  the  other 
hand  no  possible  good  can  be  expected  from  a  penifen- 
tiafv  system  which  is  subject  to  continnal  changes;  for, 
thot'ieh  the  system  rests  on  general  and  firm  principles, 
its  being  put  into  practice  depends  neverthe  ess  consi- 
derably upon  the  individuality  of  the  warden.  The 
moral  and  religious  effect,  expected  from  the  system, 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  a  treatm- nt  of  the 
nrisoners  which  can  be  only  gradually  developed,  and 
requires  time;  moreover,  there  is  notall  the  good,  which 
our  system  can  effect,  to  be  expected,  if  the  warden  is 
not  animated  by  that  philanthropic  zeal  which  prompts 
him  to  act  and  assist  the  prisoners  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed duty;  which  makes  him  consider  the  convicts 
as  unfortunate  men  placed  for  a  time  under  his  charge. 
Whatever  rules  the  Legislature  may  prescribe,  thr.-t 
zeal  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules  nor  be  included  under 
any  prescribed  responsibility  of  the  warden.  But  what 
man  animated  bv  such  a  noble  and  rare  zeal  would  be 
willing  to  be  appointed  as  warden,  had  he  no  expecta- 


tion that  he  would  be  left  in  his  place  as  long  as  he 
fulfils  faithfully  all  his  duties?  Rotation  is  practicable 
and  may  be  beneficial  in  various  branches;  it  is  against 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  wherever  a  moral  plan 
of  education,  training,  &c.,  is  to  be  pursued.  If  rota- 
tion of  teachers  in  schools  would  inevitably  bring  their 
ruin,  it  would  still  more  counteract  all  the  beneficial 
results  expected  from  the  penitentiary  system.  We 
ought  never  to  forget  that  we  necessarily  defeat  the 
end  of  any  institution  by  subjecting  it  to  influence  en- 
tirely foreign  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  politician 
would  be  a  poor  warden  of  a  penitentiary;  more  than 
even  a  minister  he  ought  to  consider  himself  a  servant 
of  mankind  for  whom  no  parties  exist.  I  should  there- 
fore consider  the  appointment  of  inspectors  by  the  Le- 
gislature as  nugatory;  I  think  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  proper  persons  for  this  purpose. 

2.  That  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  persons 
should  be  appointed  as  inspectors  who  are  acquainted 
with  prison  discipline  or  for  so  long  a  time,  that  this 
knowledge  may  be  obtained,  and  the  fruits  of  it  masy 
yet  be  reaped  during  the  term  of  the  same  inspectors. 
Prison  discipline  is  not  hke  a  number  of  other  subjects, 
easily  understood  by  a  clear  minded  individual  and 
according  to  sound,  general  principles  which  guide  us 
in  other  re.spects.  Criminals  form  a  community  of  men, 
in  some  respects  much  more  like  the  honest  portion  of 
society,  than  most  people  suppose,  in  others  much  more 
different  from  any  other  community  than  is  generally 
believed.  A  criminal  is  an  inconsistent  being,  uniting 
the  thoughtlessness  of  a  child  with  the  dissimulation  of 
vice,  folly  and  simplicity  with  cunning  and  experienced 
artfulness.  The  period  for  which  an  inspector  is  ap- 
pointed, therefore,  ought  not  to  be  too  short. 

3.  That  there  be  not  too  great  a  number  of  inspec- 
tors.  The  nature  of  a  penitentiary  requires  that  the 
board  of  inspectors  must  not  become  a.  debating  assembly, 
but  ought  to  be  an  acting  board.  Us  energy  must  not 
be  weakened.  The  present  number  of  inspectors 
strikes  me  as  sufficient. 

XI  Official  visiters  are  necessary.  Those  whom  the 
law  appoints,  (act  of  April  23,  1829,  art.  V1I-)  ought 
to  be  official  visiters,  but  public  opinion  calls,  perhaps, 
for  official  visiters  of  another  kind;  so  that  the  public 
have  an  assurance,  that  the  system  established  by  law 
is  faithfully  executed.  To  find  out  a  way  of  appointing 
a  body  uf  men  for  this  purpoue,  is  more  difficult  than 
would  appear  at  first  glance;  for,  send  a  man  who  does 
not  know  any  thing  about  a  penitentiary  system,  into  a 
penitentiary  to  inquire  into  its  management,  what  will 
he  do'  He  goes  to  the  convicts,  and  asks  tliem  hovr 
they  are  treated,  whether  they  have  to  complain  of 
anything,  &c.— a  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  very 
little  is  gained.  The  convicts  often  will  he;  often, 
perhaps  unwilhngly,  exaggerate;  make  themselves  the 
objects  of  pity;  sometimes  they  will  praise  the  keepers 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  something  by  it,  &.C.  In  short, 
if  the  testimony  of  the  criminal  is  worth  any  thing,  that 
of  the  warden,  a  virtii,  'US  man,  is  worth  at  least  as  much. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  convicts  ought  never  to  be 
heard  but  the  law  provides  already  most  humanely 
fbr  this  point,  and  enjoins  the  inspectors  to  visit  the 
cell  without  the  warden,  and  to  question  the  convicts. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important  that  silence 
and  solitude  be  disturbed  -as  httle  as  possible;  and 
welo-hinir  the  demands  of  all  parties  I  would  propose, 
perhaps,  that  the  grand  jury  elect  from  among  them- 
selves a  body  of  three,  to  be  a  grand  jury  foi_lhe  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  penitentiary  ^^^n'^  A. 
small  number,  moreover,  would  be  much  more  able  to 
examine  with  _any  kind  of  accuracy  than  a  body  of 
twelve  or  twenty  men. 

XII  The  law  (art.  Vll.  of  the  act  of  April  2o,  1829) 
(.iv-es  the  sole  right  of  appointing  the  under  keepers  to 
the  warden,  and  the  power  of  discharging  them, 
to  the  warden  and  the  board  of  Inspectors  concur- 
rently. 
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An  establishment,  the  success  of  which  depends  so 
much  upon  the  faithful  and  zealous  performance  of  a 
number  of  duties  which  cannot  be  defined  nor  even 
Remanded  by  law,  and  upon  the  unanimous  co  opera- 
tion  of  all  the  official,  as  well  as  ihe  ready  assistance  of 
the  under  keepers,  requires  also,  in  ray  opinion,  that 
the  warden  should  be  the  sole  person  who  should  select 
his  assistants,  because,  in  a  penitentiary,  this  clioice 
ought  to  be  made  partially  according-  to  the  individuali- 
ty of  the  warden. 

A  St  B  may  be  two  eq^ually  virtuous,  iatelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  kind-hearted  men,  and  yet,  A  may  be 
unfit  to  be  under-kecper  under  a  certain  warden,  while 
B  may  be  ihe  very  individual  who  ought  to  be  selected. 
If  you  entrust  to  a  warden  several  hundred  beings,  you 
may  easily  entrust  him  with  the  power  of  appointing 
fiis  under-keepers;  yet,  it  might  be  fair  that  he  should 
exercise  this  power  with  the  ctsn^ent  of  the  inspectors; 
but  on  no  condition  whatever,  ought  the  inspectors  to 
have  the  power  of  forcing  an  under-keeper  upon  him. 
The  power  of  discharge  ought,  perhaps,  to  remain  as 
now  defined  by  law.  The  warden  has  to  live  wiih  his 
overseers,  as  in  a  famil)'-,  and  it  would  be  of  little  advan- 
tag-e,  were  he  forced  to  retain  an  overseer  though  their 
individualities  do  not  suit  each  other. 

Xni.  The  law  ought  not  to  demand  duties  which  it 
is  a  bare  impossibility  to  perform.  Thus,  the  act  of 
April  23,  1829,  ai  t.  I,  densands  that  the  warden  shall 
*' see  every  prisoner  under  his  care,  at  least  once  in 
every  day,"  and  the  act  of  March  28,  1831,  sect.  1, 
orders  four  hundred  more  cells  to  be  built.  The  peni- 
tentiary will  contain,  then,  about  six  hundred  cells  

Now  suppose  tliat  two  minutes  is  the  average  time  of 
the  warden's  visits.  Sometimes  more  would  not  be  re- 
quisite than  looking  into  the  cell  and  seeing  that  it  is 
kept  clean;  but  at  others,  tlie  visits  must  extend  to 
four,  six,  and  ten  minutes,  if  they  shall  be  of  any  use. 
Six  hundred  visits  of  two  minutes  each,  would  require 
twelve  hundred  minutes,  or  twenty  hours!  or  take  the 
average  time  but  one  minute,  which  is  certainly  the 
shortest,  it  would  require  ten  hours,  alone  for  these 
visits. 

XIV.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania penitentiarj'  system,  to  be  perfect,  would  re- 
quire a  sckool  master,  appointed  to  teach  the  convicts 
reading  and  give  them  moral  lessons  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  warden  and  the  surperintendence  of  the  in- 
spectors. He  ought  to  be  required  by  law,  to  keep 
a  journal  of  what  he  has  dally  doi,e,  the  progress  of  the 
convicts,  and  of  any  uncommon  occurrence. 

XV.  Books  are  indispensable  for  a  penitentiary 
system  on  our  plan:  they  are  now  collected  by  dona- 
tions; the  law  might  do  something  for  this  important 
point. 

All  my  experience  has  shown  me,  that  it  is  not  advi- 
sable to  give  the  whole  Bible  into  the  hands  of  con- 
victs. The  Bible  contains  a  number  of  passages  which 
the  perverted  mind  of  a  convict  turns  to  bad  account;  he 
will  often  delight  in  examples  held  up  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tamant  for  abhorrence,  as  being  congenial  to  him.  1 
speak  here  from  facts  which  have  come  to  my  own  know- 
ledge. It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  there  could  be 
made  for  the  prisoners: 

1.  Extracts  of  the  Bible. 

2.  A  catechism  of  civil  duties,  laws  and  government. 
A  history  of  the  United  States,  drawn  up  for  schools, 

would  always  form  an  excellent  work  for  convicts,  to- 
gether with  some  popular  works  on  natural  history. — 
The  latter  are  much  liked  by  the  convicts,  and  they 
give  wholesome  food  to  the  mind. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  without  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  pardoning  power  as  now  used,  though 
the  subject  does  not  fall,  perliap-!,  within  the  immedi- 
ite  circle  of  your  inquiry.    I  have  given  my  views  on 
his  alarming  evil,  in  my  introduction  to  the  mentioned 
ifork,  on  page  29  and  seque.    Let  me  add — for  it  is 
nportant  to  me  to  bring  high  authority  in  support  of 
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my  remarks — that  one  of  the  most  experienced  wardens 
of  a  large  penltentiar}^  declared  to  me,  that  he  had 
carefully  read  m}-  observations  on  the  pardoning  pow- 
er, and  that  he  fully  agreed  with  every  word,  both  as 
to  the  effect  of  pardoning  in  general,  and  on  the  con- 
vict in  the  prison  in  particular.  On  February  6,  1818, 
an  ordinance  was  issued  in  France,  according  to  which, 
j  good  behaviour  entitles  a  convict  to  a  pardon,  by  short- 
ening the  time  of  imprisonment.  It  was  Mr.  da  la  Ville 
de  >lirmont.  Inspector  General  of  prisons,  who  induc- 
ed the  keeper  of  the  seals  to  cause  this  law  to  be  passed. 
In  a  wovk  contaireing  observahoiis  on  the  work  of 
Messrs,  de  Beaumont  and  de  TocqueviUe, (Paris,  1833, ) 
.Mr.  de  Mirmont,  after  having  m  <de  a  number  of  sound 
reflections  on  subjects  of  pardon,  says: — "It  was  I  who 
persuaded  the  minister  to  cause  this  ordinance  of  1818, 
and  often  have  I  since  regretted  it."  A  strange  kind 
of  compassion  shows  itself  often  with  those  who  judge 
of  this  matter  by  mere  momentary  impressions;  it  leans 
all  on  one  side — toward  the  criminal;  and  compassioR 
with  the  community,  upon  whom  at?  unpunished  and 
unreformed  criminal  is  returned,  is  altogether  forgotten- 
Yet  it  is  but  a  poor  compassion  even  with  the  convict. 
It  is  hardening  him  in  vice  and  crime  still  more.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  frequent  and  irregu- 
lar applications  of  pardoning,  have  essentially  lessened 
the  moral  awe  which  was  formerly,  and  always  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  idea  of  crime,  and  are  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  deplorable  frequency  of  crimes  of  an 
atrocious  character  in  our  countrj'.  Could  nothing 
be  done  to  regulate  somewhat  the  pardoning  power.' 

These  are  briefly  my  views  on  some  important  points 
belonging  to  penitentiary  discipline  and  management, 
upon  which  we  touched  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you. 

I  am  with  great  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

To  the  honorable  Ch-itiles  B.  Pes-rose, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  inquiry  into 

the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

PniLABELPHiA,  January  28,  1835. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  send  you  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  to  what  I  had  the  pleasure  of  staling  to 
you  in  my  last. 

I.  I  forgot  to  mention  a  fact  very  important  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  Inspectors.  Formerly,  there 
were  five  inspectors  in  the  New  York  State  prison, and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  even  this  number  to 
three.  You  see  that  our  five  inspectors  are  not  too 
small  a  number, 

II.  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  a  law  might  be  passed 
that  tlie  grand  jury  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  should  elect 
a  committee  of  three  to  visit  the  penitentiary.  The  law 
of  1829,  permitted  the  grand  juries  of  the  courts  of  the 
city  and  county  to  visit  the  penitentiary.  There  are  in 
one  year,  four  Quarter  Sessions,  four  Mayor's  Courts, 
and  one  Oyer  and  Terminer  held. 

Each  grand  jury  is  composed  of  twenty-three  indi- 
viduals, so  that  the  nine  grand  juries  of  one  year  are 
composed  of  two  hundred  and  seven  persons.  The  av- 
erage term  of  imprisonment  is  three  years;  hence  each 
prisoner  was  allowed  to  be  visited  by  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  persons  by  way  of  grand  jury  visits,  during 
his  term!  You  see  how  just  it  was  to  abolish  a  law 
wh'ch  so  directly  counteracted  a  system,  the  basis  of 
which  is  solitude. 

III.  If  you  read  my  translation  of  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Beaumont  and  TocqueviUe, you  will  find  the  monstrous, 
abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  shown  by  statistical  ta- 
bles, how  utterly  every  true  effort  of  penal  justice  and 
legislation  is  defeated  by  pardons,    Yoaiind  these  ta- 
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bles,  calculat'ons,  &c.  respectiijg  pardon,  on  page  233, 
and  seque.    By  f'ai  lher  inquiry,  1  have  found  tli;it  those 
who  possess  this  privilege  of  pardoning,  would  wish 
for  nothing  more  than  a  limitation  of  it,  could  this  be 
effected  without  a  change  of  the  constitution.    It  is  a 
painful  prerogative,  whicli  as  long  as  it  exists  constitu- 
tionally, Ciinnot  be  but  misapplied  in  many  cases.  It 
is  impossible  that  an  individual  so  accessible  to  every 
citizen  as  a  Governor  of  one  of  our  states,  can  v/ith- 
stand  the  coniinued  and  prei-sing  applications  for  par- 
dons.   The  interest  of  the  Governors  therefore,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  community,  Cidls  for  a  regulation  of  this 
arbitrary,  obnoxious  and  ruinous  prerogative,  _  for  if 
pardons  continue  to  be  so  frequently  and  arbitrarily  ap- 
plied, if  criminals  continue  to  be  restored  to  the  level 
of  honest  citizens,  by  a  mere  arbitrary  act,  if  in  future, 
convicts,  who  have  not  suffered  the  whole  punishment 
which  the  law  awards,  shall  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  convicts  wlio  have  suffered  the  whole  pen- 
alty, and  be  restored  to  their  honor,  which  the  latter 
are  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity must  severely  suHer,  because  arbitrary  measures 
take  tlie  place  of  those  which  the  coiTimunity  ought  to 
consider  as  the  necessary  and  infallible  consequence  of 
crime.    There  is  no  doubt  but  th;U  the  general  moral 
sense  of  a  community  must  suffer, if  a  murderer  is  restor- 
ed to  allrlghts  and  privileges  after  a  few  years  imprison- 
ment, and  if  even  A;s  deed  was  not  capable  of  arresting 
the  arbitrary  or  casual  deciding  of  the  gravest  question 
—whether  a  man  shall  continue  to  be  impiisoned  or 
not. 

There  is  one  way,  it  seems  to  me,  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  great  use,  though,  I  wdhngly  admit  that  it 
is  by  no  means  all  I  should  like  to  see  done.     15ut  it  is 
perhaps  that  which  for  the  present  can  be  done.  Pass 
a  law  which  ol'Uges  the  Governor  to  advertise,  in  ike 
counly  where  a  man  has  been  convicted,  that  he  intends  to 
pardon  such  a  perso'i,  six  weeks  before  lie  can  grant  the 
pardon-    At  present  the  law  is  extremely  unjust.  A 
man  is  convicted;  the  community  has  to  pay  for  his  tri- 
al, imprisonment,  &c  ,  and  has  suffered  by  hiscrimt-s. 
He  is  imprisoned.    During  his  trial  the  comtriunity  was 
represented,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  imprisoned  all  is  dark- 
ness; some  person  is  bribed,  he  gels  signatures  for  a 
petition  for  pardon— Often,  very  often  given,  merely 
to  get  rid  of  pestering  applications!  the  signatures  are 
carried  to  the  Governor,  and  he  again  often  grants  the 
pardon  to  get  rid  of  never  ceasing  applications,  and  the 
first  thing' the  coinmunity  — highly  interested  in  the 
case — knows,  is  that  a  felon  has  been  returned  to  them. 
Many  criminals  indeed,  and  particulaily  some  of  the 
worst  would  never  be  pardoned,  were  the  Govei'nor 
obliged  to  make  known,  in  a  suitable  way,  his  inten- 
tion of  pardoning  a  person,  six  weeks  before  it  is  to 
take  place;  the  poor  and  rich  would  stand  mtich  more 
on  a  par,  while  now  the  convict  nith  respectable  and 
wealthy  relations  stands  a  much  better  chance,  than  the 
poor  oi-  homeless  convict,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
former  deserves  far  less  his  pardon  than  the  latter.  '1  he 
pardoning  privilege  as  now  used,  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
just things'  in  existence,  from  whatever  side  you  may 
View  it,  and  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  opposed  to  all 
our  pQlitical  and  social  principles,  so  heterogenous  to 
our  whole  system,  that  it  is  surprizing  how  it  can  con- 
tinue.   You  would  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
Qommimity  if  you  were  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
legislature;  a  law  as  I  have  proposed  would  soon  be 
imitated  by  other  states,  and  a  new  period  for  penal 
justice  would  begin  in  our  country.  This  law  demands 
nothing  than  bare  justice,  and  indeed,  not  even  all  that 
bare  justice  can  demand. 

Y'our  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

To  the  Honorable  Ciiatilfs  B.  Penrose, 

Of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania, 

lliu-risburg. 


APPRENTICES'  LIBRARY  COMPANY. 

Annual  Report  of  The  Managers  of  the  Apprentices' 
Library  CoiTipany  of  Philadelphia. — Read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Company,  held  at  their  Rooms,  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1835,  and  published  by  their  order. 
To  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company- 
The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  report: 

That  the  Institution  has  continued  during  the  past 
year,  to  realise  the  expectations,  and  promote  the  im- 
portant objects  of  its  founders,  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  new  applicants  having  been  admitted  to  participate 
in  its  benefits,  and  the  general  good  deportment  of  the 
boys,  confirming  the  belief,  that  the  use  of  the  Libra- 
ry has  a  salutary  influence  in  forming  orderly  and  indus- 
trious habits.  The  number  of  boys  now  receiving  books 
is  904,  and  an  average  of  844  have  resorted  hither  for 
instruction  throughout  the  year.    One  hundred  and 
sixty-six  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
since  last  report;  of  these  30  were  selected  from  do- 
nations, and  135  purchased;  and  290  volumes  have 
been  re-bound.    Our  collection  now  consists  of  about 
9000  volumes,  and  presents  all  the  ficilities  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  which 
are  usually  afforded  in  well  regulated  libraries.  The 
additions  to  our  list  of  members  have  not  been  so  nu- 
merous, as  in  many  previous  years,  only  32  persons 
having  been  elected  since  the  last  annual  meeting  — 
The  Treasurer's  account,  herewith  presented,  exhibits 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  year,  and  the  present 
fiscal  condition  of  the  Company.    To  this  department 
of  the  Institution  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Contributors,  assuring  them  that  a  strong  personal 
co-operation,  on  their  part,  is  necessary,  to  preserve 
the  Library  in  the  hii;h  rank  which  it  has  acquired  by 
years  of  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education. — 
The  embarrassing  difficulties  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  Canal  Company  have  deprived 
us  of  a  large  portion  of  our  regular  income,  and  al- 
thou"-h  the  investment  in  their  loans  is  considered  safe, 
the  deficiency  which  has  thus  been  made  in  our  re- 
sources, must  be  met  either  by  sacrificing  a  portion  of 
the  permanent  fund  of  the  Institution,  or  by  reviving  a 
wholesome  interest  in  its  affairs  in  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens.    Fifteen  years  of  active  usefulness,  and  ten 
thousand  individuals  who  have  here  had  the  great  book 
of  know  ledge  thrown  open  for  their  perusal,  assert  its 
claims  for  healthy,  vigorous  and  enduring  life;  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  have  the  fullest  confidence,  that 
those  claims,  properly  enforced  by  the  Contributors, 
will  be  met  by  our  community  with  liberality  and 
promptitude.     It  is  due  to  that  important  class  of  the 
community,  for  whose  special  benefit  the  Apprentices' 
Libiary  was  founded,  tliat  the  means  for  giving  instruc 
tion,  commensurate  with  the  claims  of  society,  and  of 
our  free  and  equal  institutions,  should  be  not  only  suf- 
ficient but  ample,  presenting  to  its  pupils  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past  age.    In  its 
voluinesmay  be  foui  d  the  corrective  teachings  of  pa- 
rental love  for  those  who  are  comparatively  friendless, 
and  a  salutary  antidote  for  the  seductive  and  dangerous 
approaches  of  sensual  pleasure.    I  iere  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  may  be  extensively  cultivated;  the  examples 
of  History  be  made  available,  for  the  active  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  of  private  and  public  life;  the 
vast  discoveries  in  science,  and  the  arts  seized  upon 
for  new  triumphs  in  the  physical  world,  and  man  be  fit- 
ted for  the  important  ends  of  his  creation.  Charged 
by  you  with  the  prosecution  of  the  designs  of  such  an 
institution,  and  about  to  surrender  our  delegated  trust, 
we  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
it  has  fallen  in  regard  to  our  Association.  To  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools,  the  bene- 
fits of  elementary  education  woidd  be  lost,^  without  the 
sustaining  agency  of  well-conducted  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms,  easily  accessible  to  apprentices  and  other 
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young'  persons.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  several  other  valuable  institutions,  la- 
bouring with  us  in  the  good  cause,  have  been  establish- 
ed, and  are  now  well  conducted  and  prosperous. — 
Giving  them  the  full  meed  of  praise,  for  their  honora- 
ble efforts,  and  cheering  them  oinvard,  we  invite  a 
share  of  the  public  favour  to  their  pioneer  and  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  assured  tliat  it  is  only  necessary  to 
direct  that  munificent  liberality  for  which  this  ciiy  is 
proverbial,  towards  our  Institution,  to  secure  its  con- 
tinuance on  an  enlarged  and  enduring  capacity  for  use- 
fulness. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. 

HENliY  TROTH,  Chairman. 
Frederick  Fralet,  Sec'y. 
Philadelphia,  March  9,  1835. 

The  Apprentices'  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia," 
iri  account  with  Samuel  Sell-rs,  Treasurer,  From 
March  10th,  1834,  Co  March,  9th,  1835. 

Dk. 


To  Balance^ 

,«f  89  43 

Xo  Cash  paid  sundry  orders  of  Board  of 

Manag'ers:  — 

For  Heiit  of  Library  Roorn, 

125  00 

Salaries  of  Librarians, 

291  00 

Binding"  Books, 

41  58 

Koom  Committee,  Sundries,  including 

Shelving",  Sec. 

84  13 

Book  Committee, 

236  24 

Distributing"  Notices  and  Report, 

13  20 

Printing", 

18  88 

TimiiT'iinre  and  Statlcinnrv 

oo  o^ 

Od  for  Lamps, 

S3  75 

To  Balance  due  to  Company  carried  down, 

73  04 

gl,029  27 

Cr. 

By  Cash  from  Members,  deducting  Commis- 

sions, 

§544  10 

Donation  from  M.  C.  Ralston,  Ex- 

ecutor of  James  Hemphill,  be- 

ing part  of  the  fund  at  the  dis- 

posal of  Executor,  ,  100 

from  sundry  donations,  62 

162  00 

of  Librarian  for  Catalogues  and 

Fines, 

88  44 

of  Managers  for  fines  for  non-at- 

tendance, 

12  13 

Dividends  of  Farmers  &  Mechanics 

Bank, 

4  00 

Dividends  of  Bank  North  America, 

24  00 

One  year's  Ground  Rent, 

75  00 

of  Room    Committee,    Rent  of 

Room,  8cc. 

49  60 

Sale  one  share  Farmer's  and  Me- 

chanics Bunk  Stock, 

70  00 

gl,029  27 

By  Balance,  brought  down,  $73  04 

'sAMUEL  SELLERS,  Treasurer. 
Philadelphia,  March  9,  1835. 

The  subscribers  have  examined  the  above  account  of 
the  Treasurer,  compared  it  wiih  the  vouchers,  and 
found  it  correct.  Balance  due  the  Company  as  above, 
seveniy-lhree  dollars  and  four  cents. 

HENRY  TROTH. 
FRBD.  FRALEY. 

The  Library  is  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  1st  of  September, 


from  half  past  six  to  half  past  nine,  P.  M.,  and  from  1st 
of  September  to  1st  March,  from  six  to  nine,  P.  M., 
and  on  every  Saturday,  from  fotir  to  half  past  nine, 
P.  M. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Reporter^ 
House  of  Representatives. 
GENERAL  ED UCATION— REMARK^  OF  MR. 
S'l'EVENS. 

Mr.  Speaker,— I  will  briefly  give  yoii  the  reasons 
why  I  shall  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  school  law.  This 
law  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  with 
unexampled  unanimity,  but  one  member  of  this  house 
voting  against  it.  It  has  not  yet  Come  into  operation, 
and  none  of  its  effects  have  been  tested  by  experience 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  passage  of  sucli  a  law  is  enjoin- 
ed by  the  constitution;  and  lias  been  recommended  by 
every  governor  since  its  adoption.  Much  to  his  credit, 
it  h  is  been  warmly  urged  by  the  present  executive  in 
all  his  annual  messages  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
legislature.  -lo  repeal  it  now,  before  its  practical 
effects  have  been  discovered,  would  argue  that  it  con- 
tained some  glaring  and  pernicious  defect;  and  that 
the  last  legislature  acted  under  some  strong  and  fatal 
delusion,  which  blinded  every  man  of  them,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth.  I  will  attempt  to  show- 
that  the  law  is  salutary,  useful  and  important;  and  that 
consequently,  the  last  legislature  acted  wisely  in  passing, 
and  the  present  would  act  unwisely  in  repealing  it.— 
That  instead  of  being  oppressive  to  the  people,  it  wiH 
lighten  their  burthens,  while  it  elevates  them  in  the 
scale  of  human  intellect. 

It  would  seem  to  be  humiliating  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity, in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  entering  into  a 
formal  argument  to  prove  the  utility,  and  to  tree  go- 
vernments, the  absolute  necessity  of  education.  More 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Deity  who  presided 
over  intellectual  endowments,  ranked  highest  for  dig^ 
nity,  chastity  and  virtue,  among  the  goddesses  worship- 
ped by  cultivated  pagans.  And  I  will  not  insult  this 
House  or  our  constituents  by  supposing  any  coui-se  of 
reasoning  necessary  to  convince  them  of  its  high  Impot'' 
tance.  Such  necessity  would  be  degrading  to  a  Chris- 
tian  age  and  a  free  republic  ! 

If  then,  education  be  of  admitted  importance  to  the 
people  under  all  forms  of  governments;  and  of  unques- 
tioned nfcessi'/i/  v.dien  they  govern  themselves,  it  follows, 
ofcousse,  that  its  cultivation  and  diffusio  i  is  a  matter 
of  public  concern;  and  a  duty  which  every  government 
owes  to  its  people.  In  accordance  with  this  prmciple, 
the  ancient  republics,  who  were  most  renowned  for 
their  wisdom  and  success,  considered  every  child  born 
subject  to  their  control,  as  the  property  of  the  state,  so 
far  as  its  educ.-.tiou  was  concerned;  and  during  the 
proper  pei-iod  of  instruction,  they  were  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  tlieir  parents,  and  pficed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  commonwealth.  There  all  were  in- 
structed at  the  same  school;  all  were  placed  on  perfect 
equality,  the  rich  and  the  poor  man's  sons,  for  all  were 
deemed  children  of  the  same  common  parent— of  the 
commonwealth.  Indeed,  where  all  have  the  means  ot 
knowled'^-e  placed  within  their  reach,  and  meet  at  com- 
mon schools  on  equal  terms,  the  forms  of  government 
seem  of  less  importance  to  the  happmess  of  the  people 
than  is  genei-ally  supposed;  orrathei-,  such  a  people  are 
seldom  in  danger  of  having  their  rights  invaded  by  their 
rulers.  They  would  not  long  be  invaded  With  imprmi- 
ty  Prussia,  whose  form  of  government  is  absolute 
monarchy  extends  the  blessing  of  fi-ee  schools  mto  eve- 
ry  corner  of  the  kingdom,— to  the  lowest  and  poorest 
of  the  people.  With  a  poprdation  cc|Uid  to  our  whole 
Union,  she  has  not  more  than  20,000  children  who  do 
not  enjoy  its  advantages.  And  the  consequence  is, 
that  Prussia,  although  governed  by  an  absolute  man- 
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arch,  enjoys  more  happiness  and  the  rights  of  ihe 
people  are  better  respected  than  in  any  other  govern- 
ment in  EiH'ope. 

If  an  elective  republic  is  to  endure  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  every  elector  must  have  tufficient  infer 
mation,  not  only  to  accumulate  wealih,  and  take  care 
of  his  pecuniary  concerns,  but  to  direct  v\  isely  the  le- 
g-islatures,  the  ambassadors,  and  the  executive  of  tlie 
nation — for  some  part  of  all  these  things,  svnte  agency 
in  approving  or  disapproving  of  them,  falls  to  every 
freeman.  If  then,  the  permanency  of  our  government 
depends  upon  such  knowledge,  it  is  I'he  duty  of  gnvern- 
ment  lo  see  that  ihe  means  of  information  be  diffused 
to  every  citizen.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  tliose 
who  deem  education  a  private  and  not  a  public  dut}' — 
who  argue  that  they  are  willing  to  educate  their  uivn 
children,  but  not  their  neiglibvr's  children 

But  while  but  few  are  found  ignorant  and  shameless 
enough  to  deny  the  advantages  of  genei  al  education, 
many  are  alarmed  at  its  supposed  burtliensome  opera- 
tion. A  little  judicious  reflection,  or  a  single  ye  ar's 
experience,  would  show  that  education,  under  the  free 
school  system  will  cost  more  than  one  one-half  less,  and 
afford  better  and  more  permanent  instruction  than  the 
present  disgraceful  plan  pursued  by  Pennsylvania. — 
Take  a  township  of  six  miles  square  and  make  the  esti- 
mate—  such  townships,  on  an  average,  will  contain 
aboiit  200  children  to  be  schooled.  The  present  rate 
of  tuition  generally  (in  the  country)  is  two  dollars  per 
quarter.  If  the  children  attend  school  two  quarters 
each  year,  such  township  would  pay  ^800  per  annum. 
Take  the  free  school  system — lay  the  township  off  into 
districts  three  miles  square;  the  farthest  scholars  would 
then  have  one  mile  and  a  half  lo  go,  which  would  not 
be  too  far.  It  would  require  foar  schools.  These  will 
be  taught  I  presume,  as  ui  other  states,  three 'months 
in  the  winter  by  male,  and  three  months  in  the  summer 
by  female  teachers;  good  male  teachers  can  be  had  at 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  and  board 
themselves;  females  at  nine  dollars  per  month — Take 
the  highest  price,  eighteen  dollars  for  three  months, 
would  be  g54  00 

And  then  for  females  at  g9  for  three  monthsj      27  00 


Each  school  would  cost 

81 

00 

Four  to  a  township 

-      ■  4 

324 

00 

The  price  now  paid  for  the  same  is  800  00 

Saving  for  each  township  of  six  miles  squarej  $476  00 
per  annum. 

If  the  instruction  of  200  scholars  will  save  by  the 
free  school  law  $476,  the  500,000  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania will  save  1,190,000!  Very  few  men  are  aware 
of  the  immense  amount  of  money  which  the  present 
expensive  and  partial  mode  of  education  costs  the  peo- 
ple. Pennsylvania  has  half  a  mdlion  of  children,  who 
either  do,  or  ought  to  go  to  school  six  months  in  the 
year.  If  they  do  go,  at  two  dollars  per  quarter,  their 
schooling  costs  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum T  If 
they  do  not  go  when  they  are  able,  their  parents  deserve 
to  be  held  in  disgrace.  Where  ihey  are  unable,  if  the 
state  does  not  furnish  the  means,  she  is  criminally  neg- 
ligent. But  by  the  free  school  law,  that  same  amount 
of  education,  which  would  now  cost  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, could  be  supplied  at  less  than  one-third  of  this 
amount.  The  amendment  which  is  now  proposed  as 
a  substitute  for  the  school  law  of  last  session,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  a  most  hatefial  and  degrading  charaeter.  It 
is  a  re-enactment  of  the  pauper  law  of  1809.  It  propos- 
es that  the  assessors  shall  take  a  census,  and  make  a 
record  of  the  poor;  This  shall  be  revised,  and  a  new 
record  made  by  the  county  commissione-rs,  so  that  the 
names  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  poor 
men's  children  shall  be  forever  preserved,  as  a  distinct 
slassj  in  the  archives  of  the  county!    The  teacher,  too, 


is  to  keep  in  his  school  A'pauper  book,  and  register  the 
names  and  attendance  of  poor  scholars.   Thus  pointing 
out  and  recording  their  poverty  in  the  midst  of  their 
companions.     Sir,  hereditary  distinctions  of  rank  ate 
sufficiently  odious;  but  that  which  is  founded  on  pov- 
erty is  infinitely  more  so.    Such  a  law  should  be  enti- 
tled    an  act  for  branding  and  marking  the  poor,  so 
that  they  may  be  known  froin  the  rich  and  proud." — 
Many  complain  of  this  tax,  not  so  much  an  account  of 
its  amount,  as  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  others  and 
not  themselves.    This  is  a  mistake.    Itiafop  iheir  own 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  perpetuates  the  government, 
and  ensures  the  due  administration  of  the  laws  under 
whxh  they  live,  imd  by  which  their  lives  and  property 
are  protected.    Why  do  they  not  urge  the  same  objec- 
tion hgainst  all  other  taxes.'    The  industrious,  thrifty, 
rich  farmer  pays  a  heavy  county  tax  to  support  criminal 
courts,  build  jails,  and  pay  sheriffs  and  jail  keepers, 
and  yet  probably  he  never  has  and  never  will  have 
any  direct  personal  use  of  either.    He  never  gets  ths 
worth  of  his  money  by  being  tried  for  a  crime  before 
the  court,  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  jail  on  convic- 
tion; or  receiving  an  equivalent  from  the  sheiiff  or  his 
hangman  officers!    He  cheerfully  pays  the  tax  whiefe 
is  necessary  to  support  and  ptinish  convicts;  but  loudly 
complains  of  that  which  goes  to  prevent  his  fellow  being^ 
from  becoming  criminal,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
those  humiliating  institutions. 

This  law  is  often  objected  to,  because  its  benefits  are 
shared  by  the  children  of  the  profligate  spendthrift 
equally  with  those  of  the  most  industrious  and  economi- 
cal habits,  it  ought  to  be  remetnbered,  that  the  bene- 
fit is  bestowed,  not  upon  the  erring  parents,  but  the 
innocent  children.  Carry  out  this  objection  and  yots 
punish  children  for  Ihe  crimes  or  misfortunes  of  their- 
parents.  You  virtually  establish  castes  and  grades 
founded  on  no  merit  of  the  particular  generation,  but 
on  thedemei  its  of  tfieir  ancestors;  An  aristocracy  of  thes 
most  odious  and  insolent  kind — the  aristocracy  of  wealtb 
and  pride. 

It  is  said-  that  its  advantages  will  be  unjustly  and  une- 
qually enjoyed,  because  the  industrious,  money-making 
man  keeps  his  whole  family  aimtantly  employed,  and 
has  but  little  time  for  them  to  spend  at  school;  while 
the  idle  man  has  but  little  employment  for  his  familj 
and  they  will  constantly  attend  school.  I  know  sir, 
tha*  there  are  some  men,  whose  whole  souls  are  so 
completely  absorbed  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth? 
and  whose  avarice  so  increases  with  success  that  they 
look  upon  their  very  children  in  no  other  light  than  as 
instruments  of  gain— that  they,  as  well  as  the  ox  and 
the  ass  within  their  gates,  are  valuable  only  in  propor- 
tion to  their  annual  earnings.  And  according  to  the 
present  system,  the  children  of  such  men  are  reduced 
almost  to  an  intellectual  level  with  their  co-laborers  of 
the  brute  creation.  This  law  will  be  of  vast  advantage 
to  the  offspring  ot  such  misers.  If  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  their  taxes  to  support  schools,  their  very  mean- 
ness will  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  them  to 
get  the  worth  of  their  money.  Thus  it  will  extract! 
good  out  of  the  very  penuriousness  of  the  miser.  Surely 
a  system,  which  will  work  such  wonders,  ought  lo  be 
as  greedily  sought  for,  and  more  highly  prized  thani 
that  coveted  alchymy,  which  was  to  produce  gold  and 
silver  out  of  the  blood  and  entrails  of  vipers,  lizards  and 
other  filthy  vermin  !* 

Why,  sir,  are  the  colleges  and  literary  institutions  of 
Pennsylvania  now,  and  ever  have  been,  in  a  languish- 
ing, sickly  condition?  Why,  with  a  fertile  soil  and 
genial  climate,  has  she,  in  proportion  to  herpopulation, 
sparcely  one-third  as  many  collegiate  students,  as  cold, 
bairen,  New  England?  'I  he  answer  is  obvious — She 
has  no  free  schools.  Until  she  shall  have,  j  ou  may  in 
vain  endow  college  afiev  college,  they  will  never  be 
filled;  or  filled  only  by  students  from  other  states.  In 
New  England  free  schools  plant  the  seeds  and  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge  in  every  mind,  without  regard  to  the 
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wealth  of  the  parent  or  the  texture  of  the  pupil's  gar- 
ments. When  the  seed  thus  universally  sown,  happens 
to  fall  on  fertile  soil,  it  springs  up  and  is  fostered  by  a 
generous  public,  until  it  produces  its  glorious  fruit. — 
1  hose  who  have  but  scanty  means  and  are  pursuing  a 
collegiate  education,  find  it  necessin-y  to  spend  a  portion 
of  the  year  in  teaching  common  schools;  thus  iiTipart- 
ing  the  knowledge  which  thty  acquire,  they  raise  the 
dignity  of  the  employment  to  a  rank  which  it  should 
always  hold,  honorable  in  proportion  to  the  high  quali- 
fications nt  cessary  for  its  discharge.  Thus  devoting  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  acquiring  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, industrious  habits  are  forced  upon  them,  and 
their  minds  and  bodies  become  disciplined  io  a  regu- 
larity and  energy  v\  liich  is  seldom  tlie  lot  of  the  rich. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  the  poor  man's 
son,  thus  encouraged  by  wise  legislation,  far  outstrip 
and  bear  off' the  laurels  from  the  less  industi  lous  heirs  of 
wealth.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  present  and. 
past  days  never  could  have  been  educated  except  for 
that  benevolent  system.  Not  to  mention  any  of  the 
living,  it  is  well  known  that  that  architect  of  an  immor- 
tal name,  who  "  plucked  the  lightnings  from  heaven, 
and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants."  was  the  child  of  free 
schools.  Why  shall  Pennsylvania  now  repudiate  a 
system,  which  is  calculated  to  elevate  her  to  that  rank 
in  the  intellectual,  wliich,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
she  holds  in  the  natural  world?  To  be  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch,  the  "  very  first  among  her  equals?"  1  am 
aware,  sir,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  have  never  seen  it  in  operation,  to  under- 
stand its  advantages.  But  is  it  not  wise  to  let  it  go  into 
full  operation,  and  learn  its  results  from  experience? 
Then  it  it  prove  u.seless  or  biu-thensome,  how  easy  to 
repeal  it?  1  know  how  large  a  portion  of  the  community 
can  scarcely  feel  any  sympathy  with,  or  understand  the 
necessities  of  the  poor;  or  appreciate  the  exquisite 
feelings  which  they  enjoy  when  they  see  their  children 
receiving  the  boon  of  education,  and  rising  in  intel- 
lectual superiority,  above  the  clogs  which  hereditary 
poverty  had  cast  upon  them.  It  is  not  wonderful  tliat 
he  whose  (:it  acres  have  descended  to  him  from  father 
to  son  in  imbroken  succession,  should  never  have  be- 
come familiar  with  misery,  and  therefore  should  never 
have  sought  for  the  surest  means  of  alleviating  it.  Sir, 
when  I  reflect  how  apt  hereditary  wealth,  hereditary 
influence,  and  perhaps  as  a  consequence  hereditary 
pride  are  to  close  the  avenues  and  steel  the  heart 
against  the  wants  and  tiie  rights  of  the  poor,  1  am 
induced  to  thank  my  Creator  for  having  from  early  life, 
bestowed  upon  me  the  blessing  of  poverty.  Sir,  it  is  a 
blessing — for  if  there  be  any  human  sensation  more 
etliereai  and  divine  than  all  others,  it  is  that  which  feel- 
ingly sympathises  with  misfortune. 

Uut  we  are  told  that  this  law  is  unpopular;  that  the 
people  desire  its  repeal.  Has  it  not  always  been  so 
with  every  new  reform  in  the  condition  of  man?  Old 
habits,  and  old  prejudices  are  hard  to  be  removed  from 
the  mind.  Every  new  improvement,  which  has  been 
gradually  leading  man  from  the  savage  through  the 
civilized  up  to  a  highly  cultivated  slate,  has  required 
the  most  strenuous,  and  often  perilous  e.xi  rtions  of  the 
wise  and  the  good.  But,  sir,  much  of  its  unpopularity 
is  chargeable  upon  the  vile  ai  ts  of  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues. Instead  of  attempting  to  remove  the  honest 
misapprehensions  of  the  people,  they  cater  to  their 
prejudices,  and  take  advantage  of  them,  to  gain  low, 
dirty,  temporary,  local  triumphs.  I  do  not  charge  this 
on  any  particular  party.  Unfortunately,  almost  the 
only  spot  on  which  all  parties  meet  in  union,  is  this 
ground  of  common  infamy !  1  have  seen  the  present 
chief  magistrate  of  ilils  commonwealth  violently  assail- 
ed as  the  projector  and  father  of  this  law.  1  nm  not 
the  eulogist  of  that  gentleman;  he  has  been  guilty  of 
many  deep  political  sins.  But  he  deserves  the  undy- 
ing gratitude  of  the  people,  for  the  steady  untiring 
zeal,  which  he  has  manifested  in  favor  of  common 


schools.  I  will  not  say  that  his  exertions  in  that  cause 
have  covered  all,  but  they  have  atoned  for  many  of  his- 
errors.  I  trust  that  the  people  of  this  state  will  never 
be  called  on  to  clioose  between  a  supporter  and  an  op- 
poser  of  free  school'^.  But  if  it  should  come  to  that; 
if  that  should  be  made  the  turning  point  on  which  we 
are  to  cast  our  suflVages;  if  the  opponent  ot  education 
were  my  most  intimate  personal  and  political  friend; 
and  the  free  school  candidate  my  most  obnoxious  ene- 
my, I  should  deem  it  my  duty  as  a  patriot,  at  this  mo- 
ment of  our  intellectual  crisis,  to  forget  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  I  should  place  myself  unhesitatingly, 
and  cordially,  in  the  ranks  of  him,  whose  banner 
streams  in  light.  I  would  not  foster  nor  flatter  igno- 
rance, to  gain  political  victories,  which  however  they 
might  profit  individuals,  must  piove  disastious  to  our 
country.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks, 
that  because  I  deem  this  a  paramount  object,  that  I 
think  less  highly  than  heretofore  of  those  great,  impor- 
tant cardinal  principles,  which  for  years  past  have  con- 
trolled my  political  action.  They  are,  and  ever  shall 
be,  deeply  cherished  in  my  inmost  heart.  But  I  must 
be  allowed  to  exercise  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  best 
means  of  efTecluating  that  and  every  other  iibject  which 
I  think  beneficial  to  the  community.  And  according  to 
that  judgment,  the  light  of  general  information,  will 
as  surely  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  secret, 
caih-bound,  murderous  institutions,  as  the  sun  in  hea- 
ven dispels  the  darkness  and  damp  vapours  of  the 
night. 

II  is  said  that  some  gentlemen  here  owe  their  elec- 
tion to  their  hostility  to  general  education.  That  it  was 
placed  (listinctly  on  that  groujid,  and  that  others  lo.st 
their  election  by  being  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  they  con- 
sented to  supercede  the  regularly  nominated  candidates 
of  their  own  party,  who  had  voted  for  this  law — it  may 
be  so.  1  believe  that  two  highly  respectable  members. 
of  the  last  h  gislature,  from  Union  county,  who  voted 
for  the  school  law,  did  fail  of  re-election  on  that  groundi 
only.  They  were  summoned  before  a  county  meeting, 
and  requested  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  its  re- 
peal, as  the  price  of  their  re-election.  But  they  were 
too  high-minded  and  honorable  men  to  consent  to  sucb 
degradation.  The  people,  incapable  for  the  moment 
of  appreciating  their  worth,  dismissed  them  from  their 
service.  But  I  venture  to  predict  that  tliey  have  pass- 
ed them  by  only  for  the  moment.  Those  gentlemen 
have  earned  the  approbation  of  all  good  and  intelligent 
men  more  eflTectually  by  their  retirement,  than  they 
could  ever  have  done  by  retaining  popular  favor  at  the 
expense  of  self  humiliation.  They  fell,  it  is  true,  ir» 
this  great  struggle  between  tlie  powers  of  light  and 
darkness;  but  they  fell  as  every  Roman  mother  wished 
her  sons  to  fall — facing  the  enemy,  with  all  their  wounds 
in  front. 

True  it  is,  also,  that  two  other  gentlemen,  and  I  be- 
lieve two  only,  lost  their  election  on  account  of  their 
vote  on  that  question.  I  refer  to  the  late  members 
from  Berks,  w  ho  were  candidates  for  re-election;  and  I 
regret  that  gentlemen,  whom  I  so  highly  respect,  and 
whom  1  take  pleasure  in  ranking  among  my  personal 
friends,  had  not  possessed  a  little  more  nerve  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  assaults  which  were  made  upon 
them;  or  if  they  must  be  overpowered,  to  wrap  their 
mantles  gracefully  around  them  and  yield  with  dignity. 
But  this,  lam  aware,  requires  a  high  degree  of  forti- 
tude; and  those  respected  gentlemen  distracted  and  fal- 
tering between  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  cla- 
mor of  the  populace,  at  length  turned  and  fled:  but  du- 
ly had  detained  them  bo  long  that  they  fled  too  late; 
and  the  shaft,  which  had  already  been  winged  by  igno- 
rance, overtook  and  pierced  them  from  behind.  1  am 
happy  to  sav,  sir,  that  a  more  fortunate  fate  awaited 
our  ii  iends  from  York.  Po.ssessing  a  keener  insight  in- 
to futurity,  and  a  shai'per  instinct  of  danger,  they  saw 
the  peril  at  a  greater  distance,  aiui  retreated  in  time  to- 
escape  the  fury  of  the  storm;  ancFcan  now  safely  boast 
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that  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  that 
"  they  fought,  and  run  away,"  "  and  live  to  fight— on 
'tothcr  side." 

Sir,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  gentleman  should 
have  consented  to  place  l.is  election  on  hostility  to  gen- 
eral education.  If  hontst  amb.tion  were  his  object,  he 
will  ere  long  lament  that  he  attempted  to  raise  j-.is 
monument  of  glory  on  so  muddy  a  founilation.  But  if 
it  be  so  that  they  were  placed  here  to  obstruct  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  they 
fitly  and  faithfully  represent  the  spirit  which  sent  them 
here,  when  tiiey  attempt  to  sacrifice  this  law  on  the  al- 
tars, which  at  home,  among  their  constituents  they 
have  raised  and  consecrated  to  Intellectual  darkness; 
and  on  which  they  are  pouring  out  oblations  to  send 
forth  their  foetid  and  noxious  odours  over  the  ten  miles 
square  of  their  ambition!  But  will  this  legislature- 
will  the  wise  guardians  of  the  dearest  interests  of  a 
great  commonwealth,  consent  to  surrender  the  high 
advantages  and  brilliant  prospects  which  this  law  pro- 
mises, because  it  is  desired  by  worthy  gentlemen,  who 
in  a  moment  of  causeless  panic  and  popular  delusion, 
sailed  into  power  on  a  Tartarean  flood?  A  flood  of  ig- 
norance, darker,  and  to  the  intelligent  mind,  more 
dreadful,  than  that  accursed  Stj  gt-an  pool,  at  which 
mortals  and  immortals  tremble!  Sir,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  proceedings  of  the  last 
legislature  have  aroused  the  demon  of  ignorance  from 
his  slumber;  and,  maddened  at  the  threatened  loss  of 
his  murky  empire,  his  discordant  bowlings  are  heard  in 
every  part  of  our  land! 

Gentlemen  will  hardly  contend  for  the  doctrine  of 
cherishing  and  obeying  the  prejudices  and  eri  ors  of 
their  constituents.  '  Instead  of  prop^ecying  smooth 
things,  and  flattering  the  people  with  the  belief  of  the  n- 
present  perfection,  and  thus  retarding  the  mind  in  its 
onward  progress,  it  is  the  duty  of  faithful  legislators  to 
create  and  sustain  such  laws  and  institutions,  as  shall 
teach  us  our  wants— foster  our  cravings  after  knoiv- 
ledge,  and  urge  us  forward  in  the  march  of  intellect. — 
The  barbarous  and  disgraceful  cry,  which_  we  hear 
abroad  in  some  parts  of  our  land,  "that  learning  makes 
us  worse — that  educat  on  makes  men  rogues,"  should 
find  no  echo  within  these  walls.  Those  who  hold  such 
doctrines  any  where,  would  be  the  objects  of  bitter  de- 
testation, it  they  were  not  rather  the  pitiable  subjects  ! 
of  commiseiation.  For  even  viduntary  fools  require 
our  compassion  as  well  as  natural  idiots! 

Those  who  would  repeal  this  law  because  it  is  obnox-  | 
ious  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  would  seem  to  found  ! 
their  justiticaiion  on  a  desire  of  popularity.  That  is  not 
an  unworthy  object,  when  they  seek  that  enduring 
fame,  which  is  constructed  of  imperishable  materials. — 
But  have  these  gentlemen  looked  back  and  consulted 
the  history  of  tlieir  race,  to  learn  on  what  foundation, 
and  on  what  materials  tliat  popularity  is  built  which  out- 
lives its  possessor — which  is  not  buried  in  the  same 
grave  which  covers  his  mortal  remainsf  Sir,  I  believe 
that  kind  of  fame  may  be  acquired  either  by  tieep  learn- 
ing, or  even  the  love  oi  it;  by  mild  philanthropy,  or  un- 
conquerable courage.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling  in  Pennsylvania,  those  who  will 
heartily  and  successively  support  the  cause  of  general 
education,  can  acquire,  at  least  some  portion  of  the  ho- 
nor of  all  these  qualities  combined;  while  those  who 
oppose  it  will  be  remembered  without  pleasure,  and 
soon  pass  au ay  with  the  things  that  perish.  In  giving 
this  law  to  posterity,  you  act  the  part  of  the  philanthro- 
pist, by  bestowing  upon  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  the  greastest  earthly  boon,  which  they  are  capable 
of  receiving:  you  act  the  part  of  the  philosoplier  by 
pointing,  if  you  do  not  lead  them  up  the  hill  of  science: 
you  act  the  part  of  the  liero,  if  it  be  true  as  you  say, 
that  popular  vengeance  follows  close  upon  your  foot- 
steps. Here  then,  if  you  wish  true  popularity,  is  a  thea- 
tre on  which  you  may  acquire  it.  What  renders  the 
name  of  Socrates  immortal,  but  his  love  of  the  human 


family,  exhibited  under  all  circumstances  and  in  con- 
tempt of  evei-y  danger.'  But  courage,  even  with  bat 
little  benevolence,  may  confer  lasting  renown.  It  is 
this  which  makes  us  bow  with  involuntary  respect,  at 
the  names  of  Napolean,  of  Cxsar  and  of  Richard  of  the 
Lion  heart.  But  what  earthly  gloi'y  is  thei-e  equal  in 
lustre  and  duration  to  that  conferred  by  education.? — 
What  else  could  have  bestowed  such  renown  upon  the 
PhilD-^ophers,  the  Poets,  the  Statesmen,  and  Orators  of 
antiquity.''  What  else  could  have  conferred  such  un- 
disputedapplause  upon  Aristotle, Demosthenes.and  Ho- 
mer; on  Viigil. Horace, and  Cicero'  And  is  learning  less 
interesting  and  important  now  than  it  was  in  centuries 
past,  when  those  statesmen  and  orators  charmed  and 
ruled  empires  with  their  eloquence.? 

Sir,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  those  great  men  ac- 
quired a  higher  fame  than  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
present  age.  Pennsylvania's  sons  possess  as  high  na- 
tive talents  as  any  other  nation  of  ancient  or  modern 
time!  Many  of  the  poorest  of  her  children  possess  as 
bright  intellectual  gems,  if  they  were  as  highly  pohsh- 
ecl,  as  did  the  proudest  scholars  of  Greece  or  Rome.— 
But  too  long — too  disgracelully  long,  has  coward, 
trembling,  procrastinating  legislation  permitted  them  to 
lie  buried  in  "dark  unfathomed  caves." 

If  you  wish  to  acquire  popularity,  how  often  have 
you  been  admonished  to  build  not  your  monuments  of 
brass  or  mai-ble,  but  make  them  of  ever  living  mind! — 
Although  the  period  of  yours,  or  your  children's  re- 
nown, cannot  be  as  long  as  that  of  the  ancients,  because 
you  start  fiora  a  later  period,  yet  it  may  be  no  less  bril- 
liant. Equal  attention  to  the  same  learning;  equal  ar- 
dor in  pursuing  the  same  arts  andliberal  studies,  which 
has  rescued  their  names  from  the  rust  of  coiroding 
time,  and  handed  them  down  to  us  untarnished  from 
remote  antiquity,  would  transmit  the  names  of  your 
children,  and  your  children's  children  in  the  green  un- 
dying fame  down  through  the  long  vista  ot  succeeding; 
ages,  until  time  shall  mingle  with  eternity. 

Let  ali,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character  of 
the  philosopher  or  philanthropist,  sustain  this  law. — 
Those'  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of  the  hero, 
can  acquire  it  here;  for  in  the  present  state  of  feeling 
in  Pennsylvania,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  but  little  . 
less  dangerous  to  the  public  man  is  the  war-club  and 
battle-axe  of  sav.age  ignorance,  than  to  the  Lion  Heart- 
ed Richard  was  the  keen  scimetar  of  the  Saracen.  He, 
who  would  oppose  it,  either  through  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  advantages  of  general  education;  or  from 
unwillingness  to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow  citizens, 
even  to  the  lowest  and  the  poorest;  or  from  dread  of 
popular  vengeance,  seems  to  trie  to  want  either  the 
head  of  the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  phdanthropist 
or  the  nerve  of  the  hero. 

All  these  things  would  be  easily  admitted  by  almost 
every  man,  were  it  not  for  the  supposed  cost.  I  have 
endeavored  to  shov.'  that  it  is  not  expensive;  but  admit 
that  it  were  somewhat  .^o,  why  do  you  cling  so  closely 
to  your  gold.'  The  trophies  which  it  can  purchase;. the 
idols  which  it  sets  up,  wdl  scarcely  survive  their  pur- 
chaser. No  name,  no  honor  ^an  long  be  perpetuated 
by  mere  matter.  Of  this,  E.uypt  furnishes  melancholy 
proof.  Look  at  her  stupendous  pyramids,  which  were 
raised  at  such  immense  expenses  of  toil  and  treasure. — 
As  mere  masses  of  matter  they  seem  as  durable  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  yet  the  deeds,  and  the  names  which 
they  were  intended  to  perpetuate,  are  no  longer  known 
on  earth,  'l  hat  ingenious  people  attempted  to  give 
immortality  to  iratter,  by  embalming  their  great  men 
and  monarchs.  Instead 'of  doing  deed?  woi'thy  to  be 
recorded  in  history,  their  very  names  are  unknown,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  posterity  but  their  disgusting  mort.al 
frames  for  idle  curiosity  to  stare  at.  What  rational  be- 
ing can  view  such  soulless,  material  perpetuation  with 
pleasure.'  If  you  can  enjoy  it,  go,  sir,  to  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius;  to  Herctdaneum,  and  Pompeii, -those  eternal 
monuraents  of  human  weakness.    There,  if  you  set 
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such  value  on  material  monuments  of  riclies,  may  you 
see  all  the  glory  of  art,  the  mag-nificence  of  wealth,  the 
gold  ofOphir,  and  the  rubies  of  the  East  preserved  in 
indestructible  lava  along'  witli  their  haughty  wearers, 
the  cold,  smooth,  petrified,  lifeless,  beauties  of  the 
"Cities  of  the  Dead." 

Who  would  not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  such  prolong-- 
ed  material  identity?  Who  would  not  ratber  do  one 
living'  deed,  than  to  have  his  ashes  forever  enshrined  in 
ever-burnisl\ed  gold.  Sir,  I  trust,  that  when  we  come 
to  act  on  this  question  we  sliall  all  take  lofty  ground — 
look  beyoncl  the  narrow  space  which  now  circum- 
scribes our  vision — beyond  the  passing',  fleeting'  point 
of  time  on  whicli  we  stand;  and  so  cast  our  votes  that 
the  blessing  of  education  shall  be  conferred  on  every 
son  of  Pennsylvania — shall  be  carried  home  to  the 
poorest  cliild  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the  meanest 
hut  of  3'our  mountains,  sotliat  even  he  may  be  prepar- 
ed to  act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of  fi'eemeti,  and  lay 
on  earth, a  broad  and  a  solid  foundation  for  that  enduring 
knowledge,  which  goes  on  increasing  through  increas- 
ing eternity. 

A  SUPPLEMENT 
To  the  Act  to  establish  a  General  System  of  Education 
by  Common  Schools,  passed  the  first  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four.* 
Section  1.  That  the  tax  authorised  to  be  asses.sed 
and  levied  by  the  several  school  divisions  and  districts 
by  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  a  general  sys- 
tem ot  education  by  Common  Schools,"  pa'^sed  the  first 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  (to  whicli  this  is^a  supplement,)  shall  be  assessed 
and  levied  on  ihe  same  articles  as  tlie  State  tax  is  now 
assessed  and  levied  on,  and  on  all  posts  of  profit,  pro- 
fessions, trades,  occupations  or  callings,  not  exceeding' 
one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  assessed  on  the  same 
for  county  purposes,  and  if  the  taxes  so  assessed  on  un- 
seated land,  ajid  not  otherwise  collected,  the  collection 
thereof  may  be  enforced  in  tl\e  same  manner  as  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  on  unseated  lands  is  enforced  when  as- 
sessed for  county  purposes. 

Section  2.  Where  any  township  or  district  in  any 
school  division,  votes  in  the  negative,  on  the  question 
of  accepting  tlie  law  to  which  tliis  is  a  supplement, s  iid 
township  or  district  shall  not  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  same,  although  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  I  he 
joint  meeting  of  said  division,  vote  in  the  affirmative; 
but  said  township  or  district  shall  be  in  like  condition 
'with  regard  to  said  law,  as  if  a  majority  of  said  joint 
delegate  meeting'  had  voted  in  the  negative. 

Section  3.  The  office  of  inspector  is  hereby  abolish- 
ed, and  all  the  duties  of  said  inspectors,  are  transferred 
to  the  directors  of  the  several  districts- 
Section  4.  When  the  affirmative  votes  on  the  accep- 
tance of  the  law  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  are  a 
minority  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  any 
division,  the  tax  voted  to  be  raised  by  said  pffirmative 
deleg'ates,  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  and  collected,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  a  majority  of  said  joint  meeting 
had  voted  in  the  affirmative:  And  said  minority  sliall 
have  the  same  power  to  call  meetings  of  the  people 
within  their  several  districts,  as  Ihe  joint  meeting  would 
have  had, had  a  majority  thereof  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  this  is  declared  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  law  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Section  5.  In  any  ca^e  where  a  majority  of  the  qual- 
ified citizens  of  any  school  district,  assembled  agreea- 
bly to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  tile  act  to  which 
this  is  a  supplement,  shall  decide  against  accept- 
ing the  law,  and  that  no  taxshall  be  levied  for  common 
schools,  the  acts  of  assembly  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  gratis,  shall  be  continued  in  force 
in  said  district,  for  the  current  year,  and  every  such 
district,  for  that  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  no  part  of  the 

*  See  Keg.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  287. 


State  appropriation;  but  the  amount  which  such  dis- 
trict would  have  been  entitled  to  had  it  determined  to 
levy  a  tax  for  common  schools,  shall  remain  and  accu- 
mulate in  the  county  treasury  for  two  years,  for  the  use 
of  such  district:  Provided,  'I'hat  if  within  that  time, 
such  district  shall  not  levy  a  tax  as  aforesaid,  then  the 
proportion  to  which  such  dlsti'lct  would  have  been  en- 
titled, shall  be  distributed  among  the  other  districts  in 
each  county,  which  shall  have  levied  a  tax:  And  pro- 
vided, That  such  accumulation  for  any  district  shall  not 
a  second  time  be  allowed,  but  the  money  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  districts,  as  provided  by  Ihe  sixth 
section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  until 
such  district  shall  accept  the  law  and  levy  a  tax  as  afore- 
said. 

Section  6.  In  all  meetings  of  the  people  in  the  se- 
veral districts,  directed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement,  no  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  ex- 
cept those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

Section  7.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  sup- 
plement, the  Secretary  of  this  Commonwealth  shall 
cause  circular  letters,  with  the  said  supplement  attach- 
ed thereto,  to  be  addressed  to  the  county  commissioH- 
ers  of  each  county;  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners aforesaid,  to  publish  the  same  in  one,  and  not 
more  than  two  newspapers,  in  the  county,  if  there  be 
one  or  more  published  therein,  for  three  successive 
weeks,  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure  the  timely  organi- 
zation under  this  supplement,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
county  treasui'3 . 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
NEW  ITEMS  OF  TRADE. 
Asouf  country  advances  in  its  rapid,  onward  march, 
new  sources  of  national  wealth  and  individual  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  are  rapidly  developed.  Almost  every 
year  some  new  item  of  American  genius  and  industry 
is  added  to  our  catalogue  of  comforts  and  permanent 
supplies. 

This  week,  amongst  our  very  numerous  arrivals,  by 
our  rivers,  are  two  large  covered  flat  boats,  or  arks, 

from  Jamestown,  Chaiauque  county.  New  York  one 

entirely  laden  with  patent  window  sash,  of  the  very 
best  quality,  from  the  manufactory  of  Messss.  Benham 
&  Scott.  This  is  the  second  cargo  these  gentlemen 
have  brought  to  our  maiket.  On  tlieir  first  arrival  they 
could  hardly  find  buyers,  and  had  to  leave  a  good  deal 
to  sell  on  commission — now  they  experience  very  ready 
Sales.  Two  or  three  days  since,  one  of  our  merchants 
bought  from  them  about  400  dozen  of  sash;  and  yes- 
terday, the  same  merchant  sold  2,000  dozen  to  a  mer- 
chant of  Galena,  at  the  lead  mines,  in  Missouri;  and 
they  were  forthwith  shipped  for  St.  Louis,  on  board 
the  steam  boat  "  loway." — Thus,  this  lot  of  sash  was 
brought  from  the  State  of  New  York,  about  300  miles, 
by  the  Allegheny  river,  and  is  now  taken  about  1,700 
miles  by  steam  boats,  which  makes  about  2,000  miles 
of  water  transportation  before  they  are  used;"and  may, 
when  they  arrive  at  Galena,  be  sold  for  another  far  dis- 
tant market. 

The  other  boat  was  laden  entirely  with  patent  wood- 
en buckets  and  keelers,  from  Mr-  E.  Woods'  factory, 
in  the  same  town.  These  buckets  are  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  owner  found  an  immediate  purchaser 
of  the  whole  cargo  in  one  of  our  large  commission 
houses.  These,  like  many  other  enterprising  manufac- 
turers, bring  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  our  city  for 
sale,  and  take  back,  in  part  payment,  our  manufactured 

goods — such  as  window  glass,  nails,  paints,  &c.  &c  

thus  sho'vingthe  immense  advantages  of  home  industry, 
skill,  enterprise,  and  a  cheap  internal  water  communi- 
cation, in  this  vast  and  growing  country. 

J.  Miner,  &,  Co.  of  Fallstown,  Beaver  county.  Pa. 
have  also  a  very  extensive  Patent  Bucket  and  Tub  FaC". 
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tory,  in  very  active  operation,  and  make  the  very  best 
quality  of  ware— and  such  is  their  present  demand,  that 
they  have  orders  for  several  hundred  dozen  more  than 
they  can  at  once  supply.  At  the  same  place,  the  same 
gentlemen  have  an  extensive  Patent  Sash  manufactory 
in  operation,  in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Rhey's  and 
they  make  every  size  of  the  best  sash,  and  do  a  very 
considerable  business. 

One  mercantile  house  in  our  city  sells  upwards  of  a 
thousand  dozen  of  window  sash  per  annum,  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand. 

A  MERCHANT. 


SOUP  SOCIETY. 


The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with  Soup,  hav- 
ing found  it  necessary  to  open  their  establishment,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  late  severe  winter,  consider  it  due  to 
those  from  whom  they  received  assistance  and  others, 
to  render  a  brief  account  of  their  operations,  and  they 
do  this  with  great  pleasure,  believing  as  they  do  that 
it  will  enable  the  public  generally  to  see  more  clearly 
the  great  advantage  this  charity  possesses,  in  the  quick- 
ness with  wliich  it  can,  after  several  years  suspension, 
be  put  into  operation,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  a 
comfortable  and  nourishing  aliment  is  afforded  to  the 
poor,  with  scarcely  a  possibility  of  misapplication. 

It  had  not  been  considered  necessary  to  distribute 
Soup  since  the  19ih  of  the  second  month,  1832,  until 
the  past  winter,  1  he  Society  was  called  together  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  house  was  opened  for  the 
delivery  of  Soup,  and  continued  so  until  the  14th 
ultimo,  (nearly  eight  weeks,)  in  which  time  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  adults  and  one  thousand  .and 
nineteen  children,  (about  equal  proportion  of  white  and 
colored,)  were  supplied  with  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty  five  quarts  of  rich  wholesome  soup,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  rather  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  It  also 
distributed  several  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  some  wood 
and  other  articles. 

JOHN  WILSON  MOORE, 

President. 

MF.nniTCANBT,  Sec'ry. 
Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  1835. 


ten  to  eleven  dollars  cash  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  wheat  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  potatoes  at  —  cents,  other  articles 
bear  prices  in  proportion. — Crawford  Messenger. 

April  18. 

Snow  Beef.  — Lancaster  county  has  always  been  fa- 
med for  fine  Beef,  and  we  believe  no  market  in  the 
Sfate  is  better  supplied  with  the  article  than  that  of 
Columbia.  We  venture  to  say,  that  on  Wednesday 
last  we  saw  five  as  handsome  and  well-fed  Steers  as 
could  be  found  any  where.  They  belonged  to  Messrs. 
Collins,  Swartz  and  Charles,  butchers  of  this  place,  and 
their  respective  weights  were  as  follows,  viz:— 2,035, 
1  920.  I,ri0,  1,695,  1,625.  Three  of  them  were  slauglit- 
e'red  "and  sold  in  our  market  this  moming.— Columbia 
Spy.   

TRADE  OF  THE  WEST. 
CoTTos.— The  Commercial  List  of  Saturday  last 
says,—"  Tlie  enquiry  has  frequently  been  made,  but 
never  satisfactorily  answered,  '  What  is  the  actual  cost 
of  the  transportation  of  Cotton  from  Nashvdle,  Tennes- 
see, to  Philadelphia?"  From  an  authentic  source  we 
are  enabled  to  furnish  the  following  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  above  question. 

Cost  of  transportating  Cotton  from  Nashville,  Tenn. 
to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Canals  and  Rail  roads,  computing  a  bale  at  400  lbs. 
Freight  from  Nashville  to  Pittsburg,  73 
Drayage  at  Pittsburg  to  Canal  Basin,  "  08 

Commission, 

Freight  to  Philadelphia,  62^  per  100  lbs.  2  50 

Drayage  at  Philadelphia,  12 

Total,  ■         §4  65 
being  a  fraction  over  U  cent  per  lb. 

The  time  required  would  be  seven  days,  allowing 
one  day  each  at  Nashville  and  Pittsburg;  for  receipt  and 
shipment  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  twelve  days 
—making  in  all,  twenty-une  days. 


SOIL  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  the  soil  of  this  coun 
ty  is  not  equal  to  that  of  many  others  in  the  state— but 
the  assertion  may  be  made  without  the  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  there  are  but  few  if  any  counties  in  the 
state,  which  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  good 
arable  land,  or  land  which  will  prove  more  productive, 
allowing  ours  the  same  advantages  in  tilltng.    As  a 
proof  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  the  advantages 
arising  from  proper  cultivation,  we  would  remark,  that, 
during  the  past  season  (a  season  when  the  grass  gener- 
ally fell  h^hort)  one  of  our  farmers  produced  Ten  tons  of 
Timothv,  from  two  acres,  and  a  small  fraction,  of  land. 
This  immense  cutting,  was  from  /till  land,  such  as  in 
this  county  is  seldom' devoted  to  the  production  of  hay, 
and  was  not  considered  more  than  of  medium  quality 
compared  with  the  land  of  the  whole  county.  This 
fact  will  exempUfy  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  tilling  a  small  farm,  and  devoting  upon  i(,  as 
much  labor  as  is  gener.illy  expended  by  our  agricultur- 
ists upon  their  large  fanVis.     This  course  will  in  the 
end,  save  labor,  and  also  taxes.    To  individuals  who 
are  unsettled  and  looking  for  farms,  we  know  of  no 
county  or  country,  which  presents  more  attractions  than 
Crawford  county.  of  good  quality  can  be  bought 

in  any  quantity'  at  from  two  to  eight  dollars  per  acre 
cleared  or  wild  the  prices  varying  according  to  proximi- 
ty to  navigable  streams,  or  villages.  Agricultural  pro- 
ductions-bear  a  high  price.    Hay  is  now  selling  at  from 
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The  Stock  (6000  shares)  of  the  Penn.sylvania  and 
Ohio  Canal,  was  on  Monday  last,  all  taken. 


A  great  deal  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  passing  week, 
and  on  Tuesday  there  was  a  considerable  freshet  in  the 
SchuylkiU-said  to  have  been  5  feet  over  the  dam  at 
Fair  Mount. 


The  article  in  our  last  No.  giving  the  list  of  vessels 
built,  should  have  been  credited  to  the  "Commercial 
List,''  instead  of  the  "  Herald." 


The  Hon.  T.  McK.  Pettit,  ha?  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  President  Judge  of  the  District  Court. 


We  publish  to-day,  the  Supplement  to  the  School 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Stevens's  excellent  speech  on  the  subject. 

Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GEUDES,  No.  9  Library  street. 

The  publication  office  of  the  Register  has  been  re- 
moved from  Franklin  Place,  to  No.  61,  in  the  Arcade, 
Western  Avenue,  up  stairs. 
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From  the  National  Gazette. 
DOMESTIC  ATTACHMENT. 

Reference  beings  made  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  Civil  Code  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
their  Repoft,  read  in  the  Senate  on  the  28ih  of  March, 
1835,  to  the  case  of  Thurneyssen  et  al.  vs.  Vouthier 
fils,  it  is  tlioug'ht  proper  to  publish  the  Opinion  deliver- 
ed by  the  District  Court  in  that  c:ise.  This  seems  to  be 
the  more  necessary,  because,  if  Uiere  be  legislation  up- 
on the  subject,  to  supply  an  apprehended  defect  in  the 
law,  a  more  precise  knowledg'e  of  the  case  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  legislature  and  the  profession,  is  desira- 
ble for  the  application  of  a  full  and  adequate  remedy. 

The  firat  section  of  the  Bill  rekting-  to  Domestic  At- 
tachments, as  prepared  by  the  Commissioners,  stands 
thus: 

"  Sect.  1.  Writs  of  domestic  attacliment  muy  be  is- 
sued by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  in 
ivhicli  any  debtor,  being  an  inh  ibitant  of  this  Common- 
wealth, may  reside,  if  such  debtDr  shall  liave  abscond- 
ed or  departed  from  the  place  of  his  usual  abode  within 
the  same,  or  shall  have  remained  abst-nt  from  thisCom- 
monweahhj  or  shall  have  confined  himself  in  his  own 
iiouse,  or  concealed  himself  elsewiiere,  with  the  design 
5n  either  case  to  defj-aud  his  creditors,  and  without  ha- 
ving a  clear  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, sufficient  to  pay  his  debts. 

"  And  tlie  like  proceedings  may  be  had,  if  any  debt- 
or, not  having  become  an  inhabitant  of  this  Common- 
wealtli,  and  not  having  real  estate,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
confine  or  conceal  himself  with  n  the  count}',  witli  in- 
tent to  avoid  the  service  of  procese  and  to  defraud  liis 
creditors." 

The  Commissioners  in  their  Report,  p.  38,  thus  ex- 
press their  understanding  of  this  section  of  the  Bill. — 
*'Sect.  1,  declares  the  cases  in  which  a  domestic  at- 
tachment may  be  issued,  and  the  Court  which  shall 
have  jurisdiction.  The  first  branch  of  this  section  is 
taken  from  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  ISOT.  In  the 
last  paragraph  we  have  extended  the  process  to  the 
case  of  a  person  non  resident  in  the  Commonwealth, 
but  who  is  personally  present  in  the  County,  and  con- 
ceals himself  or  otherwise  avoids  the  service  of  pro- 
cess.  A  recent  instance  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
has  proved  the  expediency  of  a  provision  of  this  kind. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  foreign  attachment  and  domes- 


tic attachment  ought 


together 


to  cover  the  whole 


ground,  and  leave  no  defect  of  justice.  In  tiie  case  we 
have  mentioned,  a  foreign  attachment  could  not  be 
maintained,  because  the  debtor  is  actually  within  the 
county,  and  in  consequence  of  his  confinement  or  con- 
cealment, a  cffp/as  cannot  be  served  upon  him.  The 
remedy  seems  to  be  to  extend  the  writ  of  domestic  at- 
tachment to  meet  such  cases." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  section  restricts  original 
jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  but  the  43d 
section  gives  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
Error  does  not  lie  in  Attachments,  and  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction with  the  Supreme  Court  might  not  alwa3-s 
avail  incases  of  imputed  mistake  in  the  inferior  tribu- 
nal, this  change  is  a  decided  improvement. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  section,  q-uoted  above,  is 
intended  to  be  remedial  of  the  law  as  expounded  by  the 
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District  Court.  Stress,  however,  is  laid  in  its  Opin!oii 
upon  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  1705,  which  distin- 
guishes between  foreign  and  domestic  creditors,  re- 
specting whom  the  section  is  silent.  The  expression 
too,  "  if  any  debtor,  not  having  become  an  inhabitant 
of  this  Commonwealth,"  is  perhaps  capable  of  miscon- 
struction, and  might  not  be  applied  according  to  the  in- 
tentions of  its  framers.  It  maj'  be  made  to  express  the 
case  it  is  intended  to  include,  by  the  introdtiction  of  a 
few  words:  "  If  any  debtor  be  actually  within  the 
county  (v/hy  not  state?)  at  the  time  of  suing  out  the 
writ,  though  he  may  riot  have  become  an  inhabitant  of 
this  Commonwealth,"  8cc. 

Most  of  the  material  facts  of  the  case  below,  appear 
ill  the  Judge's  Opinion.  The  District  Court  haying  de- 
cided, upon  fiill  argument,  against  the  principles  as- 
serted by  the  Plaintiff's  counsel,  another  writ  of  Do- 
mestic attachment  was  issued  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  case  has  not  been  decided  by  the  superior  tribu- 
nal. 

In  the  District  Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia— December  Term,  1834. 
DOMESTIC  ATTACHMENT. 

THUIlNfYSSEN  &  Co.  VS-  VoUTHIER  FUS. 

J.  R.  Ingei'soll  and  J.  R.  Tyson  for  plaintiffs,  and 
Josiah  Randall  and  George  M.  Dallas,  for  defendant. 

The  following  Opinion  of  the  Court  was  pronounced 
by  CoxE,  Judge,  on  the  7lli  March,  1835: 

On  the  5th  November,  1834,  the  defendant  arrived 
in  this  city. in  a  steamboat  from  New  York,  with  his 
wife,  and  M.  and  Mde.  Carriere,  her  parents  and  bag- 
gage. The  defendant  was  an  entire  stranger.  After 
applying  at  several  hotels,  recommended  or  pointed  out 
by  his  porter,  for  lodgings,  without  success,  his  bag- 
gage and  family  were  left  at  a  boarding  house,  white 
the  defendant  having  hired  a  liorse  and  gig,  proceeded 
with  a  boy  through  tlie  city  in  search  of  a  house,  and 
to  attend  with  M.  Carrieie  to  the  landing  of  some 
goods  at  a  wharf.  Having  found  an  empty  house  to 
let  in  Pine  street,  he  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.' 
Dougherty,  the  owner,  on  the  same  day  of  his  arrival, 
and  applied  to  her,  in  rent  him  the,  house  until  May. — 
He  said  he  was  from  England,  where  he  had  resided  for 
twelve  years,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman — bespoke  En- 
glish remarkably  well — he  said  he  had  no  acquaintances 
here,  and  therefore  could  riot  give  any  security  for  the 
rent,  but  he  would  pay  it  in  advance;  that  his  name 
was  Leman,  that  his  family  consisted  of  his  father, 
w  hom  he  called  xM.  Carriere,  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
.Mrs.  D.  agreed  to  let  him  have  the  house  for  six 
months,  at  the  rate  of  500  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance.  The  rent  has  been  paid,  a  small  deduction 
being  made  on  accuont  of  a  stable,  which  was  not 
eventually  taken.  The  defendant  procured  the  key  of 
the  house  and  proceeded  to  procure  mattresses  and 
some  articles  of  kitchen  and  other  necessary  furniture, 
and  the  next  day  was  found  by  the  owner  in  the 
house.    The  defendant  did  not  use  his  real  name, 

A  writ  of  Foreign  Attachment  was  issued  against  the 
defendant  at  the  suit  of  plaintiffs  in  this  action,  demand- 
ing bail  in  the  sum  of  86,000  dollars,  .ind  three  other 
writs  against  the  defendant  by  different  names  or  addf- 
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tions  were  soon  after  issued,  demanding  in  each  case, 
bail  in  87,000  dollars  for  the  same  debt.  On  the  19th 
November,  all  were  levied. 

The  defendant  made  affidavit  before  Alderman  Badg- 
er, that  he  was  al  tlie  time  of  issuing  ihese  writs  of  at- 
tachment, and  had  been  ever  since,  a  resident  of  this 
city;  that  whh  his  family  he  had  occupied  a  house  in 
this  city  for  some  time  prior  to  that  time,  and  had  lived 
there  since  without  interruption;  that  he  had  consulted 
Mr.  Dallas  in  his  office  the  same  day — that  the  goods 
attached  were  not  his  property,  but  as  he  believes  are 
t'^e  property  of  M.  Carriei-e. 

A  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  foreign  attachment 
should  not  be  quashed  was  entered. 

A  capias  ad  respondendum  was  issued  by  tlie  plain- 
tiffs against  the  defendant,  and  bail  was  demanded 
in  87,000  dollars  for  the  same  debt,  the  property  be- 
ing then  in  custody  cf  the  sheriff  under  the  foreign  at- 
tachments, and  the  said  rule  being  at  the  time  pend- 
ing. Keran  Fitzgerald,  a  new  watchman,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  goods  attached  by  the  sheriff  after  the 
capias  had  issued. 

While  all  the  above  writs  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  as  aforesaid,  an  affidavit  was  prepared  and  duly 
sworfi  to  in  behaif  of  the  same  plaintiffs  against  the 
defendant  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  a  domestic 
attachment  for  the  same  debt,  reducing  its  amount 
however,  to  from  132,263  fr.  65c.  to  ^26,752  33, 
and  stating  that  the  defendant  "  has  absconded  from 
the  place  of  his  usual  abode  in  this  State,  with  de- 
sign to  defraud  his  creditors,"  and  has  not  left  a  cle.ir 
real  estate,  &c.  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts, 

The  rule  to  sliow  cause  was  made  absolute,  and  the 
foreign  attachment  dissolved  by  the  court.  A  writ  of 
domestic  attachment,  based  upon  the  above  affidavit 
issued  while  the  capias  ad  respondendum  was  in  full 
-  force,  the  1st  of  December  being  the  return  day,  and 
service  of  the  writ  during  any  subsequent  part  of  that 
day  by  the  sheriff  being  legal.  The  defendant,  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  Slaie  to  the  issuing  of  the 
process  against  him, by  assuming  a  false  name  and  some 
other  circumstances,  was  in  disguise  and  coi-xealment; 
after  the  issuing  of  the  capias  he  absented  himself  from 
his  family  and  the  house  in  Vi'hich  he  lived  and  took 
lodgings  in  another  street  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  arrest  under  it. 

The  plaintiffs  proved  by  documents  recently  receiv- 
ed from  England,  that  the  defendant  was  declared 
bankrupt  in  the  Court  of  Commlssionei's  of  Bankrupts 
in  London,  on  the  17th  November  last,  on  a  petition 
dated  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  and  he  is  thei-ein 
described  as  of  No.  13,  Puie  de  Clery,  in  Paris,  France. 

It  was  also  proved  that  the  defendant  was  natural- 
ized as  a  citiaen  of  the  United  States,  at  New  York,  in 
1829, 

Simultaneously  with  these  several  suits  and  proceed- 
ings against  the  defendant  in  tliis  court,  he  appears  to 
have  been  proceeded  against  in  London  as  aforesaid, 
and  up  to  the  9th  of  December,  after  the  issuing  of  the 
writ  of  domestic  attachment,  he  is  described  as  of  No. 
13  Rue  de  Clery,  Paris,  See. 

A  capias  ad  respondendum  issued  at  the  suit  of  A. 
Lenthelhon  §c  Co.  against  the  defendant,  demanding 
bail  in  1200  dollars,  received  of  N.  E.  J.  given  in  evi- 
dence by  the  plaintiffs,  and  affidavit  being  filed  of  the 
cause  of  action,  stating  the  plaintiffs  to  reside  in  New 
York,  the  claim  to  lie  on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by 
Gulliet  de  la  Bonglin  &.  Co.,  dated  St.  Quentin,  19lh 
July,  1834,  for  3,583fr.  15c.,  money  of  France,  paya- 
ble at  the  end  of  October,  1834,  to  the  order  of  said 
Gulliet  de  la  Bonglin  &  Co.  and  endorsed  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  directed  to  Vouthier  fils,  Hue  de  Clery,  No. 
13,  Pfiris,  and  accepted  by  his  attorney  in  fV\cl;  that 
plaintiff  is  informed,  and  believes  said  Vouthier  is  now 
in, Philadelphia,  and  that  since  the  accentance  he  has 
absconded  from  his  domicil  in  France,  and  has  arrived 


in  Phihidelphia,  where  he  keeps  concealed  with  design 
to  defi-aud  his  creditors,  &c. 

'I'he  defendant  applied  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why 
the  domestic  attachment  should  not  be  quashed,  and 
filed  his  affidavit  in  support  of  the  rule,  slating  the 
facts. 

In  support  of  the  rule  the  Counsel  for  the  defendant 
contended- — 

1.  That  Vouthier  had  not  a  usual  place  of  abode  in 
this  State,  had  engaged  in  no  trade,  and  contracted  no 
debts  therein, and  had  no  resident  creditors  here,whom 
by  absconding  he  could  defraud,  and  consequently  was 
not  subject  to  this  process. 

2.  Thiit  the  capias  ad  respondenelum  was  vexatious- 
ly  and  oppressively  issued,  and  avoiding  arrest  under  it 
if  he  were  a  resident  and  otherwise  liable,  was  not  an 
absconding  with  design  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but 
was  a  proper  measure  of  self-defence  under  the  circum- 
stances rendered  so  by  the  abuse  of  the  process  of 
the  Court. 

3.  That  the  capias  being  in  full  force,  and  that  suit 
not  having  been  e'iscontinued  before  issuing  the  do- 
mestic attachment,  the  latter  proceeding  is  irregular. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Court  to  consider 
more  than  the  first  position. 

1.  The  defendant  residing  and  trading  in  Paris,  ap- 
pe:  rs  to  have  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  the  last 
Autumn,  probably  by  way  of  England,  with  hia 
wife  and  her  parents.  Having  arrived  at  New  York, 
he  shortly  after  came  with  these  persons  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  evidently 
in  disguise  and  under  an  assumed  name;  he  never  ex» 
pressed  any  intention  permanently  to  reside  here,  and 
was  pi'obably  a  fugitive  from  his  foreign  creditors. — 
He  applied  for  the  house  of  Mis.  Dougherty,  not  for  a 
year  or  quarter  or  half  year,  but  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember he  applied  to  rent  it  until  May,  which  would 
be  less  than  six  months;  describing  himself  as  a  stranger 
unable  to  give  security,  offering  to  pay  in  advance, 
and  expressing  no  intention  to  remain  beyond  May. — 
There  was  therefore  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  house 
a  strong  intimation  that  it  was  intended  as  a  merely  tem- 
porary residence,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fixing 
ills  residence  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawing from  his  family  to  avoid  the  capias  and  the  is- 
suing of  the  domestic  attachment,  he  had  no  creditor 
whose  debt  was  contracted  here  but  the  owner  of  the 
house,  who  was  amply  secured  by  the  property  on  the 
premises,  and  who  has  since  been  paid.  There  is  no 
domestic  creditor  who  applies  for  relief  or  protection 
under  the  aitnchment  laws,  and  no  such  creditor  is 
known  to  the  Court  to  exist. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Court  to  review  the  state 
of  the  law  as  to  domestic  attachments  prior  to  the  act 
of  the  4th  Dec.  1827,  Purd.  Dig.  70,  as  it  has  beeri 
argued  that  the  decisions  of  our  courts  prior  to  that  act, 
v/ere  made  under  enactments  essentially  differing  from 
it  in  the  description  of  the  persons  liable  to  the  writ, 
and  consequently  are  not  authority  upon  the  question, 
now  under  consideration. 

So  early  as  1705,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  preamble  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  about 
Attachments,"  declared  the  mischiefs  or  inconveni- 
ence that  the  act  was  intended  to  remedy,  in  these 
words; 

"Whereas,  the  laws  of  this  government  have  hither- 
to been  deficient  in  respect  to  attachments,  so  that  the 
effects  of  persons  absenting  are  not  equally  li.ible  with 
those  persons  upon  the  spot  to  make  restitution  for 
debts  contracted  in  or  owing  in  this  province,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  inhubitunts  thereof,  and  encourage- 
ment of  such  unworthy  persons  as  fiequently,  by  ab- 
scondini';,  make  an  advantage  of  the  defect  aforesaid." 

The  debtor  is  here  efescribed  as  "absconding"  and 
"absenting,"  in  contradistinction  to  those  persons 
dwelling  "  upon  the  spot,"  the  debts  as  "contracted 
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or  owing'  within  this  Province,"  the  persons  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  act  as  "  inliabitants  thereof." 

Althoug'h  foreign  creditors  are  allowed  upon  princi- 
ples of  liberal  justice  to  secure  tlieir  debts  in  cases  in 
which  a  defendent  has  been  broug'ht  witliin  the  princi- 
ples oFthe  Domestic  Attachment  laws,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  order  to  g-i-ound  such  a  proceedinsj  under  all 
the  acts  of  Assembly  which  have  since  been  in  opera- 
tion, this  description  in  1705/of  the  debtor,  of  his  debts, 
and  of  his  creditors  as  the  principal  objects  of  leg'isla- 
tive  pi'otection,  has  never  been  substantially  changed, 
and  ha-ve  been  recognized  and  sustained  by  judicial 
decisions  without  exception. 

The  Act  of  2d  March,  1723,  Purd.  69,  provides  that 
no  writ  of  attachment  shall  be  issued  but  on  oath  or 
affirmation  that  the  defendant  in  such  attachment  is 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff  therein  named,  in  the  sum  of 
^40  or  more,  and  that  the  defendant  is  and  has  been 
absconded  from  tb.e  place  of  his  usual  abode  for  the 
space  of  six  days,  with  design  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
as  is  believed,  and  that  the  defendant  has  not  left  a  clear 
real  estate,  in  fee  simple,  within  this  province  sufficient 
to  pay  his  debts,  &c. 

On  22d  Jan.  1774,  was  passed  "  An  Act  to  oblige 
Trustees  and  Assignees  of  Insolvent  Debtors  to  exe- 
cute their  trusts."  Carey  &.  Bioren,  2  vol.  116,  sec.  4, 
which  has  not  been  cited  on  the  urgument.  Et  provifles: 
"  And  whereas,  the  laws  of  this  Province  resjiecting 
Domestic  Attachments  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  empower  the  justices  to  issue  writs  of  attach- 
ments against  persons  who  shall  confine  or  conceal 
themselves  within  their  own  houses,  or  elsewhere,  with 
intent  to  defraud  their  creditors. 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  it  shall  appear  on 
lOath,  &c.  '  that  his  or  their  debtor  or  debtors,  have  con- 
cealed him  or  themselves  elsewhere,  for  and  during  the 
space  of  six  days,  with  design  to  defraud  his,  her,  or 
their  creditors  as  is  believed,  and  that  he,  she,  or  tliey, 
have  not  a  clear  real  estate,'  8cc.  as  in  former  act." 

The  only  difference  between  the  act  of  1807  as  to 
the  debt,  is  the  omission  of  the  necessity  of  its  amount- 
ing to  §40.  As  to  the  debtor,  it  adds  to  the  acts  to 
defraud  his  creditors,  which  will  render  him  liable  to 
the  writ  that  he  has  "  remained  absent  from  the  State," 
and  the  words  for  and  during  six  days  are  omitted.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  no  alteration  was  made  in  the 
laws  existing  prior  to  1807,  by  this  act  relating  to  the 
character  of  the  defendant,  the  debt,  or  the  creditors, 
so  far  as  involved  in  the  case  under  consideration,  and 
that  all  judicial  determinations  under  the  acts  ofl?23 
and  1774,  apply  with  full  force  to  the  act  of  1807  upon 
the  questions  under  consideration. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  cases 
which  we  regard  as  judicial  authorities,  operative  upon 
the  case  and  obligatory  upon  the  court.  The  disjunc- 
tive conjunction  used  in  stating  the  various  acts  of  con- 
cealment, absconding,  &c,  in  the  act  of  1807,  on  which 
great  stress  has  been  laid,  has  been  introduced  in  fact 
from  the  act  of  1774,  and  the  construction  based  upon 
its  use  in  the  former  would  equally  apply  to  the  latter 
fict. 

In  Lazarus  Barnet's  case,  .Tudge  Shippen  has  ably 
reviewed  these  three  acts  of  Assembly  of  1705,  1723 
and  1774,  the  latter  being  cited  as  14  Geo.  3.  c.  5. 

He  considers  three  sorts  of  debtors  to  be  included  in 
the  act  of  1705  1st.  Those  who  never  resided  here. 
2.  Those  who  had,  but  bad  absconded  or  otherwise  re- 
moved, both  being  non-residents  within  the  third  sec- 
tion; and,  3d.  Those  who  were  about  to  remove  with- 
out security  to  their  creditors.  In  the  act  of  1723  it  is 
stated  "that  divers  ii-regularities  and  fraudulent  practi- 
ces  had  happened  to  the  injury  of  such  creditors  as  were 
willing  to  accept  an  equal  share  of  the  effects  of  their 
debtors.  He  then  enquires  to  which  of  these  three  de- 
scriptions of  debtors  the  preamble  applies. 

It  could  not  he  the  first,  they  resided  abroad  and  their 
effects  coming  here  only  occasionally  there  was  no  great 


danger  of  fraudulent  practices.  And  the  act  of  1723, 
by  continuing  the  former  remedy  against  them,  is  re- 
garded by  .ludfie  Sbippen  as  making  this  manifest.  The 
act  of  17J3  makes  a  new  provision  with  respect  to  both 
the  other  classes,  which  are  consolidated  in  one,  "  per- 
sons who  liave  absconded  from  their  usual  place  of 
abode  for  six  days,  with  design  to  defraud  their  credi- 
tors, without  regard  to  their  being  in  or  out  of  the  pro- 
vince. If  they  had  absconded  with  design  to  defraud 
tlieir  creditors,  the  act  of  1774  merely  multiplies  the 
acts,  with  design  to  defraud  whicli  later  acts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, brincf  the  defendant  within  the  statute.  The 
preamble  of  the  act  of  1774,  may  be  said  also  to  apply 
most  evidently  to  domestic  creditors. 

The  word  "inhabitant"  has  a  plain  meaning.  A 
person  coming  hither  occasionally  as  a  Captain  of  a  ship, 
in  the  course  of  trade,  cannot  be  called  an  inhabitant; 
nor  does  a  person  going  from  his  settled  habitation  here, 
on  occasional  business  to  Boston,  or  any  other  place 
cease  to  be  an  inhabitant.  But  a  man  who  comes  from 
another  place  to  reside  among  us,  introduces  his  family, 
takes  a  house,  engages  in  trade,  contracts  debts,  and, 
after  some  time  rims  away  with  design  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  he  ought  surely  to  be  considered  as  such  an 
inhabitant  as  not  to  be  an  oljject  of  the  foreign  attach- 
ment, but  of  the  domestic  one. 

Such  has  been  the  uniform  construction  of  the  law 
from  1724  until  the  act  of  1774,  which  last  gives  a  leg- 
islative sanction  to  the  practice. 

After  reviewing  the  numerous  cases  cited  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument,  we  have  found  ourselves  brought 
back  to  this  most  clear  and  satisfactoiy  authority  which, 
although  the  leading  case  on  Domestic  Attachments, 
has  never  been  overruled  or  been  shaken  by  judicial 
decision.  In  some  instances,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
modify  it,  particularly  to  fix  a  definite  time  during 
which  a  defendant  must  have  resided,  engaged  in  trade 
and  contracted  debts,  but  no  time  has  yet  been  judicial- 
ly settled.  Probably  no  particular  orspecific  time  may 
be  necessary,  but  the  defendant  must  in  fact  reside 
here,  and  contract  debts  here,  and  subsequently  ab- 
scond from  the  place  of  his  usual  abode  in  this  state,  &c. 
with  design  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

Judge  Shippen  has  said  in  reference  to  the  preamble 
of  the  act  of  1723  it  could  not  mean  the  first  class  of 
debtors,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  fraudtdent  practices 
in  relation  to  them,  they  residing  abroad — so  there 
could  be  no  such  danger  requiring  legislative  interposi- 
tion in  relation  to  foreign  creditors  whose  debts  were 
not  contracted  here. 

The  defendant  cannot  be  regarded  as  within  this  de^ 
scription.  He  was  a  stranger  in  disguise,  flying  from 
his  domicil  in  Paris,  to  avoid  foreign  creditors,  tempo- 
rarily concealing  himself  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  house 
taken  for  that  purpose,  and  not  with  a  view  to  a  perma- 
nent residence:  no  debts  contracted  here  that  he  could 
by  absconding  defeat;  no  domestic  creditor  existing; 
none  whom  he  could  have  designed  to  defraud  by  ab- 
sconding or  concealing  himself. 

The  practice  of  the  Courts  of  this  State  in  relation  to 
domestic  attachments  has  been  too  long  settled  to  be 
now  disturbed  without  legislative  enactment.  The 
affidavit  to  ground  the  suit  in  the  case  before  us,  which 
is  well  drawn,  shows  the  views  entertaMied  by  the 
Counsel  in  relation  to  that  practice. 

The  Court  being  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  is  not 
the  subject  of  a  domestic  attachment,  order  the  rule  to 
be  made  absolute. 
Attachment  dissolved. 


WEiLSBOitouGH,  Tio&A  Cy.  Pa.  April  25. 
Mr.  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  sawed  on  the  10th  inst,  in, 
the  Spencer  mill,  in  Richmond  township  in  this  county, 
a  pine  log  fourteen  feet  long,  which  made  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty  feet  of  boards— nine  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  which  were  first  rate  pannel. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspcetors  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  of  Fenmijlvania — Made  to  ttic 
Legislature  at  the  session  of  1834:^5 . 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealih  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  all 
their  former  reports,  have  spoken  encouragingly  of  the 
effects  of  the  system  adopted  by  Pennsylvania,  without 
however  venturing-  a  positive  assertion  as  to  its  efhcacy 
in  producing  the  end  intended  'i  hey  commence  this 
their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  with  undiminished  confi- 
dence in  (he  healthful  operation  of  the  system;  and 
they  believe  when  all  the  necessary  means  to  perfect  it 
shall  have  been  allowed,  the  State  may  boast  of  an  In- 
stitution, whose  efficiency  in  ehecking  the  career  of 
vice  within  her  borders,  will  be  manifest  in  the  reduc- 
ed proportion  which  her  criminal,  will  bear  to  her 
general  population. 

In  the  capacity  of  official  agents  for  the  State,  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over,  and  report,  upon  the  progress 
of  this  important  experiment,  the  l^w  requires  lliat  we 
shall  annually  present'statistical  accounts  of  the  Institu- 
tion under  our  charge,  together  witli  such  observations 
on  the  effects  of  the  system  as  may  arise  or  be  sug- 
gested in  the  performance  of  our  duties.    Since  the 
subject  of  solitary  or  separate  confinement  of  convicts 
lias  claimed  public  attention,  the  theory  has  been  can- 
vassed in  all  its  p  u-ts;  and  tlie  various  treatises  v?hich 
have  sprung  up  have  engrossed  the  entire  field,  and 
have  left  us  nothing  to  say  but  that  which  has  already 
been  better  said  by  practised  writers,  who  have  given 
to  the  subject  all  tlie  attention  which  wise  heads  and 
humane  hearts  could  bestow.    The  exclusiveness  how- 
ever of  this  establishment   from    all  other  matters 
which  ordinarily  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, induce  us  to  endeavor  to  present  in  a  proper 
light,  the  system  emphatically  pronounced  Pennsylva- 
iiian,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others  in  use,  and  in 
showing  the  difference  in  the  m.otives  of  its  origin,  and 
m  its  operation,  satisfy  those  who  ft  el  Interested  m  it, 
that  it  is  an  institution  of  which  Pennsylvania  may  be 
justly  proud. 

It  will  appear  entirely  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  state,  that  she  should  adopt  a  mild  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  when  it  will  be  recollected  that 
the  laws  instituted  by  her  founder  while  she  was  yet  a 
province,  were'  characterized  by  ftaturts  of  humanity, 
at  total  variance  with  all  others  then  extant.  It  is  true, 
these  laws  were  abrogated  when  the  Kijig  assumed  im- 
mediate authority  over  the  colony,  but  the  germ  was 
then  set,  the  spirit  was  then  infused,  and  the  subse- 
quent struggles  of  philanthropists  was  but  to  bring  to 
light  and  to  fructify  the  plant.  The  innovation  was 
then  made,  and  it  was  but  a  recurrence  to  those  first 
principles  of  government  which  were  dictated  by  pure 
hearts  and  sound  judgments,  that  Pennsylvania  resort- 
ed to,  wlien  she  esiablished  her  present  penitentiary 
system. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts  to  possess 
the  people  generally  with  a  knowledge  of  the  prmci- 
ples  which  govern  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  many  mis- 
taken notions  are  yet  afloat  in  regard  to  it;  and  much 
imisapprt'hension  yet  exists.  A  wide  currency  has  been 
g-iven  to  gross  misrepresentations  through  the  agency 
of  some  fanatics  upon  prison  di.-cipline  whose  motives 
are  questionable;  and  in  very  m.-my  instances,  there 
have  been  wilful  and  unwarrantable  perversions  of 
truth.  We  find  it  even  difficult  to  shake  off  from  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  own  citizens  t!ie  idea  that  the 
penalties  of  the  present  mode  are  severe,  so  closely 
does  the  notion  of  great  personal  suffering  connect 
Itself  with  that  of  lonely  incarceration. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  is  emphatically  a  mild  and 
Ibumane  sy.-tem.    Let  us  look  f  >r  a  unomei.t  at  the  con- 


dition of  tlie  majority  of  those  who  become  subject  to 
its  regulation.    We  find  them  living  a  hurried  and 
thoughtless  life  of  hourly  excitement,'  and  shuddering 
at  the  possibility  of  a  pause  «hlch  could  let  in  (to  them 
the  demon)  reflection.     We  see  them  wanting  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  clothing  and  cleanliness,  without 
home  save  that  afforded  by  chance  companionship. — 
We  find  them  in  the  brothel  and  the  gin-shop,  giving 
up  to  all  manner  of  excesses,  indulging  in  every  ex- 
treme of  vice,  self-degraded  and  brutal.    We  see  them 
corrupted  and  corrupting,  initiating  new  candidates  in 
the  race  of  misery  and  dragging  them  in  their  own 
vortex  to  a  death  of  infamy  and  horror.    Where  do  we 
place  them,  and  how  do  we  treat  them?    They  are 
taken  to  the  bath  and  cleansed  of  outward  pollvition, 
they  are  nev/  clad  in  warm  and  comfortable  garnnents, 
they  are  placed  in  an  apartment  infinitely  superior  to 
what  they  have  been  accustomed,  they  are  given  em- 
plo) ment  to  enable  them  to  live  by  their  own  industry, 
they  ,are  addressed  in  the  language  of  kindness,  interest 
is  shown  in  their  present  and  future  welfare,  they  are 
advised  and  urged  to  think  of  their  former  course  and 
to  avoid  it,  they  are  lifted  gently  from  their  state  of  hu- 
miliation; self  'degradation''is  removed,  and  self  esteem 
inducted.    Ptide  of  character  and  manliness  is  inculca- 
ted, and  they  go  out  of  prison  uidcnown  as  convicts, 
determined  to  wrestle  for  a  living  in  the  path  of  hones- 
ty and  virtue.    Is  not  this  humane?    The  object  of  all 
prison  establishments  should  be  to  reclaim.    The  sepa- 
ration of  convicts  affords  facilities  (which  would  be  im- 
possible under  other  circumstances)  to  treat  each  indi- 
vidual case  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  that  result. — 
There  are  no  doubt  some  criminals  who  are  incorrigible, 
but  even  with  these  the  vindictive  feelings  usually  gen- 
erated by  prison  discipline  find  no  place,  and  they  leave 
the  establishment  with  sentiments  of  regard  rather  than 
resentment,  toward  those  who  have  attempted  to  alter 
their  vicious  habits.    We  are  iniwilling  to  make  any 
remarks  which  may  appear  invidious,  but  we  ask  that  a 
single  glance  shall  he  taken  at  any  of  the  other  plans 
now  in  operation,  and  then  let  it  be  answered  whether 
the  Pennsylvania  system  does  not  possess  distinctive 
features,  which  entirely  change  the  relationship  of 
prisoners  towards  society,  and  whether  it  does  not  em- 
brace an  extensive  plan  of  amelioration  of  their  condi^ 
tlon?    The  nature  of  this  report  forbids  a  longer  indul- 
gence in  this  strain  of  remark,  but  it  appears  to  us  only 
to  be  necessary  to  turn  the  current  of  thought  in  the 
proper  chainiel,  and  the  real  difference  between  this 
and  all  other  known  systems  must  be  apparent. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  system  under  the  views 
here  advanced,  it  must  be  obvious  that  care  should  be 
had  in  the  selection  of  subordinate  keepers;  that  the 
convict  should  not  come  in  contact  with  minds  and  dis- 
positions disqualified  to  inculcate  good  principles.  A 
quiet  and  sober  demeanor,  an  equable  temper,  and  a 
consistency  of  conduct  calculated  to  ensure  respect, 
should  be'considered  pre-requisite-  All  indulgence  in 
low  vices,  impure  conversation,  gossiping  or  approach 
to  familiarity  with  prisoners,  shoidd  be  traits  of  charac- 
ter to  be  avoided.  The  convict  removed  from  his  for- 
mer associates  should  breathe  none  other  than  a  moral 
atmosphere. 

Tiie  Inspectors  have  still  very  much  at  heart,  the  in- 
teliectual  and  religious  improvement  of  the  prisoners, 
and  wuuld  be  much  gratified  if  greater  facilities  than 
the  law  has  yet  provided  for,  could  be  granted.  They 
are  compelled  to  reiterate  the  request  that  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  should  be  called  to  that  subject,  as 
they  believe  that  much  coidd  be  effected  without  a 
great  increase  of  expense.  The  opinions  entertained 
and  expressed  in  former  reports  remain  unchanged  on 
this  subject;  and  a  gratuitous  performance  of  these 
services  ouglit  not  to  be  expected  ti-om  persons  qualifi- 
ed for  the  task  by  such  a  government  as  ours.  The 
Reverend  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  continues  indefatiga- 
bly  and  zealously  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  those  undef 
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our  charge,  and  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  who  feel 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  establishment  for  the 
disinterestedness  which  he  has  displayed. 

We  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Physician  herewith 
transmitted,  for  an  account  of  the  health  of  the  Prison 
for  the  past  year,  exliibiting  in  a  statistical  form  all 
the  information  necessary  upon  the  subject,  and  estab- 
lishing the  fact  by  comparison  with  any  other  institution 
of  like  nature,  that  we  have  been  peculiarly  favored  in 
that  respect. 

The  report  of  the  Building  Committee  herewith 
transmitted,  contains  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  for  the  past  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  work,  yet  to  be  done  to  complete  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  will  be  required,  and  will  be  sufficient,  to  finish 
all  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
stitution. We  transmit  the  report  of  the  Warden  to 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  to  which  we  ask  attention;  as 
exhibiting  some  det;uls  of  importance  to  obtaining  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Institution. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  accompany  this  report  in 
compliance  with  the  law  on  that  subject. 

We  also  transmit  a  letter  from  the  Architect  to  the 
Building  Committee,  being  an  useful  paper,  exhibit- 
ing a  very  detailed  view  of  the  work  of  the  past 
year. 

In  conclusion  the  Inspectors  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  present  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  Institution  labors 
under  great  disadvantages  in  procuring  means  necessa- 
ry for  its  support,  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital  to 
be  employed  in  manufactures.  This  subject  has  been 
before  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  a  committee 
of  that  body  gave  a  statement  concurrent  with  the 
opinion  of  tiie  Board  and  urging  the  propriety  of  a  law 
to  that  effect.  '    i  J 

Signedj 

THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Jr. 

President. 

Wm.  H.  Hood,  Secretary. 

WARDEN'S  REPORT. 

In  presenting  this  my  Sixth  Annual  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Inspectors,  there  appears  little  else  to  remark 
than  what  has  in  former  years  been  brought  to  your 
notice. 

From  the  nature  of  the  law  under  which  we  act,  we 
have  been  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  had  on 
the  31st  of  December  1834,  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
prisoners;  being  sixty  four  more  than  we  had  at  the 
corresponding  date  of  last  year. 

No  difficulties  have  occurred  or  obstacles  been  pre- 
sented as  our  number  has  increased;  but  experience 
confirms  the  opinion  expressed  in  former  years  of  the 
efficacy,  the  superiority  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
prison  discipline  over  all  others.  This  is  a  pleasing 
subject  of  congratulation,  and  I  think  we  may  now 
cease  to  call  our  system  of  discipline  an  experiment,  it 
haying  been  more  than  five  years  in  actual  operation, 
and  there  being  at  present  several  prisoners  who  have 
from  the  period  of  their  reception,  neariy  five  years 
ago,  been  in  close  confinement  without  apparent  inju- 
ry to  their  mental  or  bodily  health.  It  is  also  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  remark,  that  not  only  those  who  always 
have  been  the  advocates  of  separate  confinement  are 
satisfied  with  its  results,  but  many  who  heretofore  en- 
tertained strong  and  honest  fears  of  the  effects  of  this 
kind  of  treatment.  I  believe  all  of  the  latter  description 
who  have  had  opportunities  and  have  embraced  them, 
o\  investigating  for  themselves,  do  fully  acquiesce  in 
Its  superiority.  I  am  however  aware  that  there  are 
others  with  prejudices  whirh  may  generally  be  traced 
to  their  interests;  who  profess  not  to  approve  of  our 
system,  and  who  are  using  every  efTort  by  writing  and 
speaking,  to  give  the  public  an  unfavorable  impi  ■ession 
•ot  Its  character.    If  these  individuals  would  appear  in 


their  own  proper  persons,  their  motives  would  be  un- 
derstood and  little  harm  might  arise.  But  so  long  as 
the  views  of  interested  agents  continue  to  be  given  to 
the  public  year  after  year,  in  the  reports  of  a  highly 
respectable  society,  which  derives  most  of  its  informa- 
tion from  such  suspicious  sources,  I  fear  that  the  gener- 
al adoption  of  our  improved  system  of  discipline,  may 
be  prevented  or  at  least  seriously  retarded.  Certain  it 
is,  that  their  reports  have  for  years  gone  to  the  world 
with  unfair  imputations  and  mistatement,  calculated  to 
give  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  the  results  of  the  two 
different  systems. 

It  is  not  my  wish  in  this  Annual  Report  to  minutely 
contrast  the  efficacy  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  with 
that  of  Ghent,  or  what  is  generally  called  the  Auburn 
system,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations thereon. 

The  huinan  heart  revolts  ag.ainst  oppression;  it  is 
soothed  by  kindness.  Can  any  individual  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  severe,  nay  even  the  brutal  treatment 
which  convicts  have  been  and  are  subject  to,  will 
soften  their  hearts  or  in  any  way  conduce  to  tlieir  re- 
formation? and  what  is  the  great  aim  and  end  of  every 
penitentiary  system?  Certainly  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner  is  the  all  important  point.  Other  prisons  may 
boast  of  their  earnings  or  gains  and  their  surplus  profits; 
ours  was  never  expected  to  be  a  money  making  concern  . 
But  we  have  nevertheless  the  proud  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing the  salutary  effects  pi-oduced  by  it  on  many  of 
the  unfortunate  inmates.  Our  treatment  it  is  known  is 
firm,  yet  mild  and  just.  We  endeavor  to  operate  on 
their  hearts  and  their  feelings,  not  by  lacerating  their 
bodies,  but  by  bringing  them  to  a  just  sense  of  their 
own  moral  degradation.  We  endeavor  to  create  anew 
within  their  bosoms  the  love  of  industry,  of  virtiie  and 
of  piety. 

To  the  philanthropist,  to  all  who  earnestly  wish  foi; 
the  well  being  and  improvement  of  society;  to  all  whq 
look  forward  to  so  desirable  an  end  as  the  reformation 
of  those  deluded,  mis;>uided,  miserable  beings  who  are 
under  our  charge,  I  would  exhibit  fully  and  fairly  the 
discipline  of  the  institution;  and  ask  them  to  examine 
thoroughly  its  condition  and  every  branch  of  its  opera- 
tions; to  view  the  convicts  at  their  various  employ- 
ments, to  witness  their  health,  their  cleanliness,  their 
general  cheerfulness,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
their  willing  industry:  to  learn  from  their  own  lips  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  the  Inspectors,  the 
Warden  and  Officers:  to  ascertain  from  them  their  feel- 
ings towards  those  who  have  the  immediate  care  of 
them,  to  speak  to  them  of  their  future  intentions,  and 
in  short  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  whole  effect  of  the 
system  on  both  body  and  mind.  And  should  the  same 
strict  and  severe  scrutiny  be  made  (if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  authority  for  that  purpose)  into  the  prisons  of 
our  sister  states,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
impression  that  must  be  left  on  the  mind  of  every  un- 
prejudiced, candid,  intelligent  man;  and  am  bold  to  say 
that  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  would  be  an  award 
in  our  favor. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  is  one  of  privations  rather 
than  punishments;  such  it  certainly  has  been  during  the 
last  year,  for  very  few  cases  have  occurred  requiring 
severity  of  treatment;  with  an  increased  number  of  pri- 
soners, we  have  had  fewer  cases  of  refractory  conduct, 
than  at  any  other  period.  This  improvement  I  mainly 
attribute  to  the  salutary  change  made  in  some  of  the 
under  officers  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  all 
institutions  it  is  important  to  have  good  officers,  but  in 
an  establishment  where  the  prisoners  are  kept  separate 
and  alone,  particularly  so;  they  hnve  few  opportunities 
for  conversation  and  when  these  do  occur  they  are  em- 
braced with  avidity,  and  the  temper,  morals  and  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  have  almost  the  exclusive  commu- 
nion with  them  must  have  great  infiuence  on  the 
criminal.    The  improvement  I  have  alluded  to,  has 
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therefore  satisfied  me  that  I  was  right  in  the  changes 

that  [  made.  _      .  c   ^  r  t 

There  were  in  the  Penitentiary  on  the  hrst  ot  Janua- 
ry 1834,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  prisoners,  (152 
males  and  2  females)  since  then  have  been  received 
3,18.  Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  41,— by 
pardon  8,*  and  5  liave  died;  leaving  on  the  31st  of 
December  1834,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  males  and 
one  female.  .     ,  ,  . 

All  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  received  during 
'the  year,  were  males;  seventy-six  are  white  and  forty- 
two  colored- 

Sixteen  are  under  20— sixty-thn-e  from  20  to  30— 
twenty -two  from  30  to  40— ten  from  40  to  50— six  from 
50  to  60— one  from  60  to  70  years  of  age. 

Fifty-nine  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  four  of  New 
York,  twelve  of  New  Jersey,  eight  of  Delaware,  eiglit 
of  Maryland,  one  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of  Massaclni- 
setts,  one  of  Maine,  three  of  Connecticut,  one  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  two  of  Virginiaj  one  of  South 
Carolina,  one  of  Ohio,  one  of  Kentucky,  five  of  Eng- 
land, seven  of  Ireland,  two  of  Scotland  and  one  of  Ger- 
many. 

'  On  the  f^rst  conviction,  ninety-three- on  second, 
j-^^-enty— on  tliird,  four—and  on  fifth,  one. 

Since  the  Penitentiary  has  been  in  operation,  one 
hundred  and  four  prisoners  have  been  discharged;  ot 
this  number  only  three  have  returned  to  this  prison  re- 
convicted, two  of  whom  had  served  less  than  one  year, 
and  one  two  years. 

Of  the  number  received  during  the  year,  (118) 
twenty-five  can  neither  read  nor  write— nmeteen  can 
read  but  not  write- and  seventy-four  can  read  and 
write  Five  were  habitual  drunkards— sixteen  fre- 
quently intoxicated,  seventy-three  occasionally  intoxi- 
cated, and  twenty-four  sober,  who  rarely  drank  ardent 
spirit?.  Thirteen  were  regularly  bound  and  served 
out  their  apprenticeships— twenty-three  were  appren- 
ticed and  left  their  masters  under  various  pretences— ■ 
and  elffhty-two  were  never  apprenticed;  some  lived 
with  their  parents,  a^d  others  were  hired  out  either  by 
their  friends  or  themselves. 

"  The  prisoners  were  employed  on  the  31st  of  Decern- 
bsr  as  follows:  shoemaking  department  8o;  spinning, 

J 


*  These  were  all  pardoned  by  the  recommendation 
pf  their  friends,  and  not  by  the  Inspectors. 


weaving,  dying  and  dressing  yarn  70;  blacksmiths  6; 
carpenters  6;  sewing  6;  wheelwrights  2;  washing  2; 
apothecary  1;  turner  1;  fireman  1;  shuttle-maker  I; 
biiish  making  1;  tinman  1;  cook  l;and  35  were  idle, 
some  of  whom  were  sick  and  some  recently  arrived. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  the  last  year 
would  have  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  as  a  capital  to 
be  invested  in  our  manufacturing  department,  particu- 
larly as  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  came  and  examined  into  the  various  branches 
advised  it  in  their  report.  We  have,  and  must  continue 
to  labor  under  serious  loss  and  great  disadvantage  for 
want  of  capital;  and  therefore  cannot  compete  with 
other  institutions  who  have  their  forty,  fifty,  and  some 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital.  Had 
this  grant  been  made,  a  different  result  in  our  pecunia- 
ry affairs  would  have  been  shown.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  Legislature  should  grant  not  only  a  sufficient 
sum  to  enable  us  to  properly  conduct  our  manufactur- 
ing, but  also  to  complete  the  whole  establishment  in 
buildings  and  machinery;  as  the  system  cannot  be  con- 
ducted satisfactorily  until  this  is  done,  and  all  the  work- 
men are  out  of  the  yard. 

We  ha\e  cells  completed  for  311  prisoners. _  We 
must  expect  to  receive  from  the  respective  counties  in 
the  Eastern  District  during  the  year  1835,  at  least  140 
prisoners.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  County  Prison 
will  be  finished  and  be  ready  to  receive  prisoners  by 
the  first  of  July,  when  those  in  the  Walnut  street  prison 
sentenced  to  the  County  Prison  will  be  removed  there, 
and  we  must  he  ready  to  receive  the  remainder.  On 
examination  it  is  found,  that  there  will  be  at  that  date 
162  who  were  sentenced  under  the  act  of  28th  March 
1831  and  who  must  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Wal- 
nut street  Prison,  be  received  agreeably  to  the  tenor 
of  their  sentences  into  this  Penitentiary.  These  with 
the  140  to  be  received,  and  218  the  number  we  had 
on  the  1st  of  January  1835,  would  give  us  520;  from 
this  must  be  deducted  those  discharged  during  the  year, 
which  will  probably  be  about  100,  and  thus  leave  us  on 
the  1st  Janury  1836,  420  prisoners;  being  109  more 
than  we  have  accommodations  finished  for,  Hence  the 
great  necessity  for  an  early  appropriation  to  enable  us 
to  complete  the  cells. 

Signed, 

SAMUEL  R.  WOOD, 

Warden. 

12th  mo.  31st,  1834. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT; 

T,         r        thp  Physician  respectfully  presents  his  Annual 
TO  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Easter.  «t,a,^^th^^  Phys 

I      Ko-.n  tvrpater   in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prlso- 
The  number  of  cases  of  disease  occurring  this  y^''/'^ .l"""  ^^t,.,^       The  increase  of  disease  was  confined 
ners,  than  in  any  former  year  since  the  opening  "f/''^  J/"  ^ably  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weath- 

::^a^S^Sot^:?s.5e  c^eT  — 

Uv  f,ii-  tiie  vear  has  been  moderate.  .  ,  ,  - 

who  left  the  Penitentiary  withm  the  year. 

.f  P„-„„„. , "  •^*"-»-»«- 1  i^'".".  I 

109 
150 
196 
156 
116 
160 
161 
6? 


Affected  with  Syphilis. 

Good. 

Insane. 

Good. 

Affected  with  SyphHis. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 


2  years.  Improved. 

1  year.  Doubtfiil- 

2  m.  &.21  days.  Insane. 

1  vear  Good. 

2  years.  Affected  with  Chronic  Cough- 
1  year.  Good. 

■>  Good. 

3  i«  Imperfect. 
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No.  of  Prisoners.  \  Slate  of  Health  on  Mmissiun. 


119 

Good. 

10 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

172 

Good. 

162 

Good,  except  Fits. 

193 

Weak  and  imperfect. 

1  A/1 

Afiected  wUli  cold  in  the  head.* 

Good. 

7o 

Imperfect, 

Good. 

36 

Good. 

1  on 

Subject  to  Rheumatism. 

Good. 

00 

Good. 

Good. 

t  0  ^ 

loo 

Mind  excited  and  incoherent. 

o7 

Good. 

1 0A 

Ulcer  on  the  Lee:. 

ZZl 

Good. 

Good. 

243 

Good. 

7o 

Good. 

Subject  to  Rheumatism. 

Good. 

IJO 

Good. 

4:0 

Good. 

iy4 

Good. 

n  fir 

Good. 

96 

Good. 

141 

Good- 

213 

^flKIrir*f  ir\  pile 
OUUJLCl  LO   L  JIS* 

140 

Good. 

103 

Good. 

177 

Imperfect. 

143 

Just  recovered  from  fever. 

105 

Imperfect. 

178 

Good. 

107 

Good. 

108 

Imperfect. 

Length  of  conjinemenl.  \  State  nf  Health  on  Discharge. 
2  years. 


2  " 
2  " 

1  " 

13  months. 
8  " 
2 J  years. 

2  «' 


1 

4 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 


yr.  Si  11  mont, 
3  years. 

1  year. 
8  montlis. 

25  days. 
5  months. 

3  yrs.Sc  3  month 
3yrs.&;21  days. 

2  years. 

2  «' 

4  << 

1  year. 

3  years. 
3  " 

2  «' 

1  year. 

2  years. 

3  "  • 
18  months. 

2  years. 

3  " 

18  months. 
3  years. 
3  " 


Good. 
Apparently  good. 
Good. 

Deteriorated. 

Goodj 

Good. 

Good. 

Insane. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Recovering'  from  Fever. 
Recovering  from  mild  Fever. 
Good. 

Mind  same.  Affd.  with  chronic  dis- 
Good.  [ease  of  the  Lungs. 

Affected  with  Scrofula  &  Scurvy. 
Good. 
Good. 
Good. 
.  Good. 
Improved. 
Good. 

Subject  to  Fits. 
Improved. 
Improved. 

Affected  with  slight  temporary 
Good.  [Indisposition. 
Improved. 

Affected  with  debility. 
Improved. 
Improved. 
Improved-  , 
Good. 
Good. 
Improved. 
Improved. 
Improved. 


The  facts  contained  in  the  above  table  sfiew,  that  the  confinement  in  this  Penitentiary  is  not  unfiirorable  as 
a  general  rule,  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  uui.tTuiduic,  a^ 

'I  he  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  fatal  cases  which  have  occurred  within  the  year. 


No.  of  I  State  of  Health  on  Mmission,  ex-  \  Date  of  Decease.  \  Lensth  of  con- 
Prisoners-  I     tr  acted  from  MedicalJournal.     \  \  Jtnement. 


148  Imperfect.  Visceral  obstructions. 

165  Good. 

230  Imperfect. 

219  Poor,  affected  with  Asthma. 

232  Affected  with  bad  Cough. 


Feb.  13. 

Aug.  4. 
*(  it 

Sept  13. 
Oct.  25. 


13  months. 
15 

6 

8 


Disease. 


Palsy. 

Pulmonary  Consumption. 
Dropsy  of  the  Chest. 
Remittent  Fever. 
Pulmonary  Consumption. 


It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  tha  four  out  of  the  five  fatal  cases,  occurred  in  prisoners  who  entered  the  Peniten 
7nr  dfe  ,Zh         f '        ' 'leaths  in  all  the  cases  took  place  after  short  periods  of  confinement 
For  the  number  and  character  of  the  various  cases  which  have  occurred  throui;hout  the  vear,  the  Inspectors 
vTSvTh      \  '1  '-accompanying  Tabular  View,  from  which  it  appears  that  thf  most  slclly  months  for  t hi 

lu  r  7r  1  1  uT'  H-'"'  ''"'^  I^^cember,  and  the  most  prevalent  diseases,  Fevers,  Affections  of  the  Bow 
els,  Catarrhs,  and  Rheumatism. 

olvTc  Mfrj;*?,>""f''^'i,''-'"P"'""'''''  confinement  during  the  year,  has  been  183;  the  deaths  having  been  five, 
gives  the  mortality  for  this  year,  at  two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  b  ' 

r>oV'V.7fhllT\'f  y^""''  ""^'"S-  with  1833,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  re- 

Le  4™    1  t   f         I  •        !  ^^oi'^^'^  being  two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  gives  the 

aveiage  mortality  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1834,  at  two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRANKLIN  BACHE,  M.  D. 
December  51,  1834.  Physician,  E.  P. 


nri*so^ner  iXvl^  "n        ^^'^  ^^^'^'''^^  °"  Admission;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  this 

prisonei  behaved  m  an  insane  manner  previous  to  his  conviction. 
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Fever. 


to 


to 


,0  ^  ,0  ^  -ro.  ^     to  00  I  Intermittent  Fever. 

I  lieniittent  Fever. 


to  r,',  i!:^ 


I  DifRculty  of  Breathing. 


Quinsy. 


to  I  10 


O  Oi 


I  Catarrh. 


to  I  M 


I  >_i  ►-I  h-i 


Pleurisy. 


I  ^  I 


Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs, 


I  Dropsy  ot  the  Chest. 


to 


Pulmonary  Consumption. 


to 


^       I—*  to  03  to 


I  cholera  Moibus. 


I  ^1 


I  Cholic. 


Dysentery. 


to  I  to 

OD    I  00 


I  h-»     OP     03  CO 


I  Diarrhoea. 


to 


Dyspepsia. 


Headach. 


to 


I  Vertigo. 


I  -  L 


I  Palsy. 


SO 
> 


tc 
O 

tr 


Epilepsy. 


(/3 


1_    I     C.3   I  l-" 


Mania. 


00 


I  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 
I  Inflammati^njoi  the  Stomach. 


Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 


^  I  to 
00  l_  1-1  I  to 


1  to  to 


Rheumatism. 


to 


I— .  W  I  03 


Scrofula. 


Scurvy. 
Dysuria- 


to  I  to 


1  Hemorrhoids. 


Debility. 


Worms. 


!  Small  Pox. 


to 


I  ^ 


I  Eruptions. 
I  Wound. 


I  ^  I 


I  Abscess. 


Ulcer. 
I  Fistula. 


I  to  I 

i-L  tr)  I  03  I 

00  On      -<r  to  O  I    '-'  I 


~~     I,        ^  ^  I  Number  of  Cases  in  each  month. 

03  to  >—       03  03  to       "-i  , 
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I  Number  of  Deaths  in  each  month. 
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Total  number  of  Prisoners  received  since  the  ad- 
mission of  the  first  prisoner,  Oct.  22,  1829- 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 

"        by  pardon, 
Died, 


80 
16 
15 


Leaving,  January  1,  1835, 


00/ 

119 

218 


AGES. 
Under  20  years, 
From  20  to  30, 
30  to  40, 
40  to  50, 
50  to  60, 
60  to  70, 
70  to  80, 


45 
169 
72 
42 
14 

o 
O 

2 

337 


COLOUR. 
White  males,  238 
Coloured  males,  95 
Coloured  females,  4 


337 


NATIVES  OF— 
Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey, 
Delaware, 
New  York, 
Maryland, 
Connecticut, 
Virginia, 
Massachusetts, 
South  Carolina, 
Oho, 

North  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Rhode  Island, 

Carried  up, 


NATIVES  OF- 

154 

Brought  up. 

279 

31 

Vermont, 

1 

25" 

Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire, 

1 

22 

1 

22 

Maine, 

1 

9 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

,  1 

5 

Ireland, 

27 

3 

England, 

15 

0 

Scotland, 

3 

2 

France, 

2 

1 

Germany, 

2 

1 

Holland, 

1 

1 

Switzerland, 

1 

1 

Netherlands,. 

1 

Denmark, 

1 

279 
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CRIMES. 

Larceny,  79 
jiorse  Stealing,  66 
Burg'lary,  65 
Forgery,  25 
Manslaughter,  13 
Passing  Counterfeit  money,  13 
Murder,  13 
Robbery,  '  12 
Rape,  4 
Arson,  4 
Assault  and  Rattery  with  intent  to  kill,  5 
Assault  and  Battery,intent  to  commit  rape,  3 
Selling  Counterfeit  Money,  2 
Horse  Stealing  and  Larceny,  2 
Perjury,  2 
Highway  Robbery,  2 
Sending  a  challenge  to  fight  willi  deadly- 
weapons,  1 
Receiving  Stolen  Goodsi  1 
Steahng  the  Mail,  1 
Burglary  and  Larceny,  .  1 
Felony,  ,  1 
Subornation  of  Perjury,  1 
Unnatural  Crime,  1 
Robbing  U.  S,  Mail,  i 
Assault  and  Battery,  with  intent  to  pro- 
duce Abortion,  1 


HABITS. 
Habitual  Drunkards, 
Frequently  Intoxicated, 
Occasionally  Intoxicated, 
Sober, 
Uncertain, 


EDUCATIOJSf. 
Cannot  read  or  write. 
Can  read  but  not  write. 
Can  read  and  write,* 


25 
65 
157 
80 
10 

337 


NUMBER  OF 

CGNVICTION^S. 

First, 

259 

Second, 

45 

Third, 

20 

Fourth^ 

6 

Fifth, 

o 
•3 

Sixth, 

4 

^  1337 

Of  the  whole  number,  there  were  apprenticed 
and  regularly  served  out  their  time, 

Apprenticed  and  left  their  masters  under  va- 
rious pretences. 

Lived  with  their  parents,  or  were  hired  out 
during  their  minority,  (a  very  large  pro- 
portion hired  outj 


61 
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*  Of  this  class,  1  had  been  educated  at  a  University; 
1  had  a  good  English  Education,  and  is  a  tolerable  La- 
tin and  French  scholar;  1  understands  English,  Dutch, 
and  Hebrew;  15  have  had  a  good  English  education; 
and  the  remainder  could  but  read  and  write  indiffer- 
ently. 

t  Only  3  of  these  have  been  re-convicted  to  this 
Penitentiary,  all  the  other  convictions  have  been  to 
other  prisons. 
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COLUMBIA  AND  PHILADELPHIA  RAIL  WAY< 
No.  1. 

Report  of  William  B.  Mit.hell,  Superintendent. 
To  James  Ciatik,  Eso,. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

Sir: — At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  it  was 
considered  merely  po.-sible  to  render  the  first  tr;ick  o£ 
theColuiiibia  rail  way  passable  by  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry last.  The  fears  tiien  entertained  were  unfortunately 
realized,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron, 
together  with  the  unfavorable  season  of  the  year  for 
prosecuting  works  of  this  kind,  prevented  the  accom- 
plishrhent  of  thy  wishes;  and  it  was  not  until  the  six- 
teenth of  April  that  the  first  track  was  in  a  situation  to 
admit  the  public  use  of  it.  Smce  that  time  it  has  bfeen 
in  continual  operation.  Tlie  second  track  was  opened 
on  theseVisnth  of  October:  and  all  the  work  connected 
with  the  laying  of  the  tracks  from  Columbia  to  Phila- 
delphia, may  now  be  Considered  as  complete. 

The  only  works  of  consequence  originally  designed, 
and  yet  unfinished,  are  the  depots  and  vvork-shops  at 
the  tvi'o  inclintd  planes,  a  collector's  office  at 
Downingtown,  tlie  connection  with  the  Cblumbia 
bridge,  and  a  few  farm  bridges.  There  are  some  addi- 
tional works  believed  to  be  necessary,  which  arc  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  engineer,  and,  if  approved 
by  the  Legislature,  will  require  an  addiiional  appro- 
priation for  their  construction.  These  are,  side  tracks 
near  tlie  city  of  Philadelpliia,  the  roofing  of  the  inclin- 
ed planes,  and  a  house  and  lot  fol-  a  collector's  office  in 
Broad  street. 

The  amount  of  business  done  upon  the  rail  way  since 
it  has  been  in  use  has  not  equnUed  the  expectations 
which  I  entertained  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
causes  which  produced  the  failure  are  obvious,  and 
must  shortly  cease.  After  the  completion  of  the  first 
track,  the  difficulties  experi'enced  in  usins  it  were 
great:  The  contractors  who  \vere  at  work  on  the 
second  track,  had  no  other  means  of  transporting  their 
materials  but  by  using  the. one  already  completed;  and 
this,  together  vi'ith  the  transporting  of  iron,  occasion- 
ed so  many  obstructions  in  tlie  use  of  a  single  track,  as 
t'o  detef-  niany,  who  would  otherwise  have  made  prepa- 
rations for  operating  upo'!  it,  from  making  the  attempt 
under  these  discouraging  circumstances.  Another 
reason  operated  to  lessen  the  amount  of  tolls  received: 
after  the  second  track  was  completed,  and  a  portion 
of  the  fall  trade  might  have  been  expected,  a  want  of 
locomotives  on  the  rail  way,  and  a  line  or  lines  of  boats 
from  Columbia  upon  the  canul,  westward,  confined 
the  operations  upon  the  rail  way  entirely  to  travelling 
and  the  local  trade  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes. 

The  doubts  which  have  lierctofore  been  entertained 
of  the  pi-acticiibllity  of  using  locomotives  successfully 
upon  a  rail  way  having  such  high  grades  and  severe 
curves  as  those  on  the  Columbia  road,  have  been  com- 
pletely dispelled;  and  the  limited  experience  which  we 
have  had  in  the  use  of  locomotives,  aflbrds  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  efficient 
power  which  can  be  employed  on  a  rail  way  adapted 
to  their  use. 

The  structure  of  the  rail  way  itself  may  be  considered 
as  among  the  most  substantiaf  and  permanent  works 
ofthekindin  the  country.  Several  of  the  bridges, 
however,  having  been  constructed  with  a  view  of  ac- 
commodating horse-power  only,  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  locomotives  as  is  desirable. 

Tlie  expenses  of  the  past  year  may  he  classed  in  the  follow- 
ing maimer: 

For  materials  and  workmanship  in  lay- 

1  wav. 

^750,309  4S 


ing  track  on  sixty  miles  of  rail  way, 
and  grading  at  gap, 
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Rail  way  bridges, 
Koad  and  farm  bridges, 
Stationary  engines  and  buildings. 
Depots, 

Collectors'  offices  and  toll  house. 
Connexion  with  Columbia  bridge, 
Fence  estimates, 
Water  stations, 
Jobs  and  repairs. 
Engineering,  &c. 
Locomotive  engines. 
Cost  of  iron,  transportation  and  inci- 
dental expenses, 
Turnouts, 

Expenditures  of  the  past  year, 
Ebtimates    and    accounts  remaining 
unpaid. 


Balance  remaining  at  last 

year's  report,  $701,301  33 

Appropriation  of  1834,       804,900  00 


1  o 

7,560 

J  o 

AT  111 

10  APi'i 

00 

9,520 

43 

4,060 

00 

672 

48 

2,550 

00 

11,539 

71 

35,934 

10 

20,080 

04 

536,480 

35 

18,145 

41 

gl,499,756  58 

45,000  00 


Deficiency, 


$1,544,756  58 


1,506,201  33 
g38,555  25 


Estimated  expense  for  ensuing  year. 
Eighteen  locomotive  engines  and  ten- 
ders, complete,  gl  13,400  00 
Depots,  work  shops  and  side  tracks,  8,700  00 
Tools  and  machinery,  5,500  00 
Water  stations,  2,550  00 
Sheds  and  stabling,  7,000  00 
Expenses  of  locomotive  and  horse  power,  76,260  00 
Dwellings  for  workmen  at  the  depots,  5,000  00 
Expenses  of  stationary  engines,  10,000  00 
Amount  required  to  complete  works 

now  in  progress,  30,000  00 

For  contingent  and  unforeseen  expenses,  11,170  00 


Deficiency, 


269,580  00 

38,555  25 

308,135  25 

1,800  00 


Fuel,  oil,  &.C.  for  stationary  engines  in 
stock  for  the  current  year, 

Tijtal  amount  required  to  complete  the 
work  in  progress,  stock  the  road 
with  locomotive  engines,  and  defray 
the  expenses,  for  the  current  year,  306,335  25 

If  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  erect  a  collec- 
tor's office  in  Broad  street,  construct  extra  tracks  near 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  covei-  the  inclined  planes,  and 
grade  a  road  from  the  Schuylkill  bridge  to  the  head  of 
the  plane,  an  additional  sum  of  thirty  five  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  will  be  required. 

In  the  appropriation  of  last  year,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  purchase  of  locomotive  engines,  or  for  the 
expense  of  using  the  stationary  and  motive  power. — 
These  expenses  have  been  heavy  and  unavoidable,  and 


together  with  the  repairs  on  the  Eastern  twenty-two 
miles,  up  to  the  first  of  June,  and  the  cost  of  other  items 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  at  the  date  of  the 
last  Annual  Keport  of  the  Engineer,  make  up  within  a 
small  sum  the  deficiency  of  the  Estimate  which  accom- 
panied my  last  report.    It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  unu- 
sual occurrence,  that  the  estimate  of  an  Engineer  for 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  constituted  of  many  items  of  doubtful  cost, 
should  be  found  to  be  within  a  few  thousand  dollars  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  work  vi'hen  completed.  The 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  improvement  for  the 
current  year,  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Legislature  in  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  Locomotive  engmes. — ■ 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  most  experi- 
enced engine  builders  in  this  country,  for  six  engines 
by  the  first  of  March  next,  and  four  others  are  expect- 
ed from  England  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  These 
will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  spring  trade,  and 
develope  the  advantages  which  will  result  to  the  Com- 
monwealth,  from  the  construction  of  this  rail  way; 
should  the  Legislature  fail  to-  make  prompt  provision' 
for  the  engines,  as  they  are  turned  out  of  the  work- 
shops, it  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  opera- 
tions of  those  concerned  in  building  them — for  although 
experience  has  convinced  us  that  we  have  mechanics' 
at  liume  who  can  make  an  engine  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  those  brought  from  abroad,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate; 
yet  they  have  not  capital  to  expend  in  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  these  expensive  machines,  without 
meeting  a  cash  market  for  them   as  soon  as  they 
are  delivered.    It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  that  provision 
be  made  at  as  early  a  period  of  the  session  as  practica- 
ble,  for  the  payment  of  locomotives  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  constructed;  and  as  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  this 
measure,  I  can  assert  the  fact  that  if  we  had  now  the 
means  of  transporting  all  of  the  loeal  trade  which  re- 
quires to  be  sent  to  market,  the  amount  of  tolls  on  this 
rail  way  would  be  trebled.    Hence  the  necessity  of 
providing  in  due  time  for  the  spring  trade  upon  the 
Canals.    If  this  trade  is  promptly  met  at  the  opening 
of  the  Canals,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  tolls 
which  will  be  received  in  the  current  year,  will  remu- 
nerate the  Commonwealth  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  amount  expended  in  constructing  the  rail  way, 
in  addition  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  commu- 
nity by  the  increased  facilities  of  travelling  and  trans- 
portation.    The  favorable  locality  of  the  Columbia 
rail  way,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  to 
and   from  the  west,  carried  upon  the  State  Canals, 
must  pass  over  it,  can  scarcely  fail  in  a  short  time,  of 
making  it  one  of  the  most  productive  improvements  in, 
the  State. 

The  annexed  tables,  and  the  report  of  the  engi- 
neer, will  exhibit  the  operations  of  the  past  year  in 
detail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  MITCHELL, 
Superintendent  Columbia  rail  way. 

Rail  wav  Office, 
Lancaster^  Nov.  13th,  1834. 


No.  2. 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  way. 

Contractors.  Kindofwrn-k.  Amount  estimated.  Amount  paid  within  current  year: 

William  M'Connell,  Turnouts,  $22,462  25  18,145  41 

Waters  &  North,.  Water  stations,  5,500  00  2,550  00 
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Robert  strain,  Jobs  &  Repairs,  6,136  08  6,136  08 

John  Pugh,                          do          do  2,785  05  •  2,785  05 

I  homas  Wallace,                   do          do  1,312  85  1,312  85 

William  North,                     do         do  1,305  73  1,305  73 

gll,539  71 


A.  &  G.  Ralston,  paid-theni  for  rail  way  iron,  _              .              .     '  .             ^427,932  90 

Paid  sundry  persons  for  transporting  rail  way  iron,  machinery,  &.C.       .  .          76,470  02J 

Sundry  persons  for  castings,             .             .             .             .  .                 10,373  71 

Repairing  eni;ines  and  tenders,                 .              .              .              .  .               227  57 

Canvass,  lumber,  and  oUier  materials,             .             .              .  .             .      2,395  28 

Repairing  bridges,       .             .             •             .             .             •  .           1,726  70 

Water  tanks,        .             .             .            _ .             .             .  .             ,       826  53 

Fluel,  oil,  &c.  for  locomotive  and^tationary  engines,                 .             .  .          3,522  60 
Ropes  for  inclined  planes,    .......    4,477  52 

Laying  track  near  Scliuyikill  bridge,  swivels,  and  other  mechanical  jobs,  .          6,037  17 

Rent  of  warehouses,  offices,  storing  iron,  printing,  stationary,  &c,       .  .             .    1,735  10 

Cars,  and  tools  for  workshops,      .             .             •             .             .  •            755  25 

Paid  for  locomotive  engines,               .             .              ;             .  .               20,080  04 

Engineering,  and  incidental  expenses,         .             .             .             •  .        35,934  10 

§592,494  49^ 


No.  3. 

Report  of  E.  F.  Gay,  Engineer. 

Engineer  Department,  ) 
Lancaster,  Nov.  7lh  1834.  S 

To  Wit.  B.  MiTtHEtr.,  Esq.. 

Superintendent  of  the  Columbia 

and  FIdladelpkia  rail  way. 

Sir — In  presenting  you  my  second  annual  report  on 
the  situation  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  way, 
it  affords  me  great  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  successful  completion  of  both  the  main 
tracks  within  the  past  year.  Tlie  first  track  was  opened 
for  public  use  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  the  second  on 
the  7th  of  October. 

As  some  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  line,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  tr.ade,  and  as  steam  has  been 
adopted  as  the  principal  motive  power,  I  propose  in 
this  report  to  refer,  first,  to  the  construction  of  the 
fail  way,  and,  secondly,  to  the  motive  power. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  only  works  at  present  in  progress,  and  necessary 
to  complete  the  rail  way,  are — a  double  track  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Columbia  basin;  some  embankment 
and  track  to  connect  with  the  river  bridge  at  Columbia; 
a  collector's  office  at  Downingiov/n,  with  addition  to 
the  office  at  Lancaster;  three  pair  of  weigli  scales^  two 
bridges,  and  a  system  of  turnouts  and  sidings.-  all  of 
which  (the  collector's  office  at  Downinglown  excepted) 
will  probably  be  completed  by  the  latter  end  of  next 
month  (December.) 

A  public  siding,  about  one  thousand  feet  in  length, 
is  much  wanted  on  each  side  of  the  main  line,  extend- 
ing west  from  Bi  oad  street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  accommodation  of  incividuals  who  are  desirous 
of  intersecting  the  road  with  lateral  tracks.  Applica- 
tions are  frequently  being  made  for  permission  to  put  in 
turnouts  near  the  city;  and  unless  the  siding  above 
alluded  to  sliall  be  constructed  by  tlie  State,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  turnnut  castings,  placed  in  the  main  track 
by  individuals,  will  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  regular  travelling,  as  well  as  destruction  to 
car  wheels. 

In  consequence  of  a  heavy  expense  having  been  in- 
curred by  the  state,  in  the  construction  of  a  carriage- 
visty  connected  with  the  Schuylkill  viaduct,  I  would 


recommend  that  a  road  should  be  extended  par.allel  to 
the  rail  way,  from  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  to  the 
ia^ad  of  the  inclined  plane-  By  this  improvement,  the 
populous  district  of  country  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the 
plane  would  have  opened  for  its  accommodatioil  the 
nearest  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  bridge  would, 
without  doubt,  soon  become  a  valuable  source  of  re- 
venue. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  construction  of  sheds  to 
cover  the  entire  length  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Columbia 
planes,  which  would  add  materially  to  the  durability  of 
the  ropes,  would  ensure  greater  regularity  in  passing 
the  planes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  would  render  the 
signals  used  more  certain,  and  would  afford  additional 
safety  to  the  multitude  of  passengers  that  travel  the  road, 
the  number  of  which  is  daily  increasing. 

The  estimated  cost  of  two  sheds  is  S25,000.  The 
usual  durability  of  ropes  on  inclined  planes,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  averages  about  one  year-  If  the 
planes  are  covered,  the  ropes  may  be  safely  trusted  for 
two  years.  This  being  the  case,  the  subject,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  would  stand  as  follows: 
Present  annual   cost  of  ropes  for  two 


planes,  ,  g3,300  00 

Estimated  cost,  with  sheds,  1,650  00 

Annual  difference,  g  1,650  00 

Interest  on  sheds  at  six  per  cent,  1,500  00 

Cost  in  favor  of  sheds,  ?!150  00 


There  being  but  two  planes  on  this  rail  way,  the  im- 
mense amount  of  trade  and  travel,  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  on  it,  would  seem  to  require  that  every  fa- 
cility should  be  afforded,  for  a  safe  and  easy  transit, 
which  circumstances  will  allow  of. 

The  present  residence  of  the  collector  at  Philadel- 
phia having  been  erected  with  a  view  of  accommoda- 
ting a  weigh-master,  and  as  the  appointment  of  that 
officer  will  soon  be  necessary,  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  making  arrangements  for  the  permanent  loca- 
tion of  the  collector's  office  in  Broad  slreet.  This 
street  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of 
an  extensive  rail  way  business;  and  as  the  principal  de- 
pots for  trade  are,  and  probably  will  be  for  several  years 
to  come,  erected  on  it,  the  contiguity  of  the  collector's 
office  would  materially  facilitate  the  transaction  of  busl- 
I  ness,  and  ensure  regularity  in  the  starting  of  the  trains. 
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Should  the  cost  of  the  work  under  contract  be 
found  to  exceed  the  estimate  of  last  ye.ir,  it  is  wholly 
attributable  to  an  unexpected  increase  in  (he  difRcul- 
ties  at  the  gap  section,  which  were  met  with  subsequent 
to  my  last  report;  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  dis 
tant  springs  for  an  additional  supply  of  water  fur  the 
Schuylkill  stationary  engine;  to  a  change  in  the  loca- 
tion and  plan  of  connection  with  the  Columbia  bridge, 
and  to  the  extra  cost  of  hauling  a  large  portion  of  the 
rail  way  iron  with  h(jrses,  instead  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, as  had  been  anticipated  in  my  former  estimate. 

The  following  estimate  comprises  the  amount  of  work 
in  progress  and  necessary  to  finish  the  line: 
Extension  of  double  track  of  rail  way 
'  along  east  side  of  the  Columbia  basin, 

inclusive  of  grading  street,  putting  in 

swivels,  and  completing  the  connection 

with  the  Columbia  bridge,  $  7,700  00 

Turnouts  and  sidings;  11,950  00 

Weigh  scales  and  collector's  offices,  3,100  00 

Farm  bridges  and  fencing,  2,250  00 


$25,000  00 
5,000  00 


^30,000  00 


Add  for  contingent  expenses, 
Amount  required, 

The  fqllowing  is  an  estimate  of  the  works  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  report,  but  not  in  progress: 
Sidings,  west  of  Broad  street,  (double 

track.j  %  2,100  00 

Road  from  Schuylkill  bridge  to  head  of 

plane,  2,500  00 

Covering  two  inclined  planes,  25,000  00 

Collector's  office  in  Broad  street,  Phila- 

del|)hia,  6,000  00 


TotR,!, 


g35,600  00 


10th  of  September,  and  although  it  did  not  at  first  ap- 
pear as  perfect  as  was  desired,  yet  it  is  now  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  its  performance  is  highly  satisfactory; 
indeed  these  engines  are  justly  considered  superior  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  mechanism,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  ingenious  mechanic  (M.  W.  Baldwin, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,)  who  constructed  them.  They 
are  each  supported  on  six  wheels,  which  is  found  to  be 
the  only  arrangement  that  will  enable  a  locomotive  en- 
gine to  overcome  the  severe  cui  ves,  connected  with 
the  high  grades  upon  this  road,  without  injury  to  the 
engine  or  rail  way.  A  third  engine  is  expected  from 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  during  the  present 
month,  and  three  others,  vvitliin  tiie  next  three  ensuing' 
months. 

Four  engines  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son (Kngland,)  are  engaged  to  be  on  the  road  on  or  be- 
fore the'  1st  of  March  next,  and  also  iivo  fi'om  the 
Messrs.  Sellers  of  Philadtlphia,  about  the  same  time; 
in  all  10  engines,  (In  addition  to  the  two  on  the  road,) 
are  in  preparation  to  be  ready  for  running  on  the  road, 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  March  next.  The  balance  to  be 
finished  by  the  Isi  of  June. 

As  all  the  engines  preparing  for  the  road  are  design- 
ed to  be  of  the  same  class,  the  following  statement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  "  Lancaster,"  may  be  applied  to 
the  others. 

Weight  of  the  engine,  eight  tons;  capable  of  drawing* 
thirty-six  tons  exclusive  of  oars,  say  fifty-six  tons  gross. 
Amount  taken  at  each  load  limited  at  thirty  tons,  or 
about  forty-eight  tons  gross.  Kunning  time,  between 
the  inclined  planes,  (seventy-seven  miles,)  with  the 
above  loads,  eight  hours,  including  stoppages. 

Expenses  of  one  trip- 

20  bushels  of  coke,  at  20  cents, 
1|  cords  of  wood  at  $4, 
Engineer  and  attendants. 
Oil, 


§4  GO 
6  00 
4  00 
6.0 


Motive  Power. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,T  have  to  inform  you,  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  proven  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  my  last  annual  report  to  be  correct, 
in  almost  every  particular. 

The  trade  on  this  road  cannot  possibly  be  accom- 
plished by  a  promiscuous  use  of  horses,  as  no  system  of 
regulations  can  be  enforced,  so  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
peated and  vexatious  interruptions  consequent  upon 
travelling  on  a  rail  way,  with  horses,  at  different  de- 
grees of  velocity,  to  suit  the  different  interests  of  indi- 
viduals using  it.  And  1  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
tliat  the  plan  proposed  in  my  last  report,  viz:  "  Steam 
as  a  motive  power,  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth, 
allowing  individuals  to  furnish  cars,  and  attach  to  the 
engine  under  proper  regulations,"  will  be  found  the 
only  eff'ectual  one  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the 
public. 

"  Of  the  fifteen  engines  authorized  to  be  procured  for 
the  road  by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners, iwo  have  been  completed,  viz:  The  ^^Lan- 
caster," and  "  Columbia,"  and  are  in  daily  use. 

The  engine  "Lancaster,"  was  placed  on  the  road 
and  cqmtnenced  running  on  the  28th  of  June,  since 
which  time,  it  has  hauled  a  large  portion  of  the  iron  re- 
quired for  the  second  track,  and  has  latterly  been  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  freight. 

The  trips  of  this  engine  have  been  performed  with 
great  regularity,  seldom  being  detained,  except  by  re- 
pairs necessary  to  the  tenders  or  train. — The  very  few 
accidents  which  have  occurred,  were  not  of  a  se- 
rious nature,  and  are  wholly  attributable  to  the  use  of 
a  single  track,  and  to  other  causes  which  will  be  entire- 
■  ly  removed  whenever  the  horses  are  withdrawn  from 
the  hne,  and  steam  being  alone  used,  shall  travel  in  op- 
posite directions,  on  separate  tracks. 

The  engine  "  Columbia,"  coinme;iced  running  on  the 


Total,  S14  60 

If  to  the  above  is  added  the  estimated  va- 
lue of  horse  power  to  and  from  the  foot  of 
the  planes,and  attendance  at  water  stations,       2  40 

The  actual  expense  of  motive  power  for  a  train 
of  cars  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  will 
stand  ^'ly  QQ 

Annexed  is  an  e&timate  of  the  expenses  of  the  sta- 
tionary engines  and  attendance  at  the  inclined  planes: 

Schuylkill  Plane- 


Anthracite  coal,  H  tons  per  day, 
Wood,  1-6  of  a  cord  " 
Oil  and  attendants, 

Columbia  Plane, 

Anthracite  coal,  one  ton  per  day, 
Wood,  1-7  of  a  cord  " 
Oil  and  attendants  " 


Expenses  of  both  planes. 


$16  0,Q 


13  50 
$29  SO 


Extensive  arrangements  are  now  being  made  along 
the  line  by  individuals,  who  purpose  to  make  an  active 
use  of  the  road  during  the  ensuing  year;  and  when  the 
local  trade  of  the  populous  and  fertile  country  through 
which  this  rail  way  passes,  together  with  the  great  m- 
crease  of  travelling,  and  the  immense  amount  of  trans- 
portation between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  are  ta- 
ken into  consideration,  it  must  appear  obvious  that 
preparations  for  motive  power  to  accommodate  the  e.^- 
tensive  business  anticipated,  should  be  made  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  tint  to  a  free  and  perfect  use 
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of  the  road,  such  preparations  should  always  be  in  ad- 
vance of  real  want. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  estimated  twen- 
ty locomotive  engines  as  being  requisite  to  accommo- 
date the  trade  and  travel  for  the  ensuing  year,  (1835.) 
The  arrangement  of  their  occupation  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  will  probably  be  nearly  as 
follows: 


The  whole  number  of  engines, 
Engaged  in  hauling  western  trade, 
Do.  do.  passengers, 

Do.  do,  local  trade, 


Engines  on  hand  to  supply  deficiencies. 


8 
4 
3 


20 


15 


The  depots  and  workshops  at  the  Schuylkill  and  Co- 
lumbia inclined  planes,  and  the  water  stations  along  the 
line,  are  all  in  a  forward  condition,  and  will  be  finished 
early  in  December.  The  cost  of  the  depots  will  be  in- 
creased beyond  the  estimate  of  last  year,in  consequence 
of  their  having  been  constructed  fireproof,  and  enlarg- 
ed so  as  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  engines 
than  was  Ihen  contemplated.  The  number  of  water 
stations  has  also  been  increased,  to  suit  the  wants  of  the 
engines. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  the  plan  suggested  in  my 
report  of  the  last  year,  viz:  "  that  individuals  using  the 
road  should  make  their  own  arrangements  for  taking 
their  cars  to  and  from  the  foot  of  the  planes,"  has  been 
found,  by  the  experience  of  the  past  season,  to  be  de- 
fective; as  all  persons  who  casually  use  the  road,  and 
cannot  therefore  afford  to  keep  horses  at  each  end  of 
the  line,  are  left  at  the  foot  of  the  planes  with- 
out the  means  of  proceeding  further,  which  pro- 
duces delays  that  interfere  seriously  with  the  regulari- 
ty necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  passage  of  the  trains. 
To  remedy  this  difficult}',  engagements  have  been 
made  with  inciividuals.on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  furnish  horses  and  liaul  to  and  from  the  foot  of  the 
planes,  all  the  cars  which  form  the  trains  of  the  en- 
gines. 

This  plan  has  been  in  operation  since  the  20tli  Sep- 
tember, and  is  found  fully  to  answer  the  pui  pose  de- 
sired. Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  cars  now  con- 
veyed, as  forming  but  the  single  train  of  an  engine 
each  way  per  day,  no  price  has  yet  been  fijted  on  for 
the  labour  of  the  horses;  neither  can  any  arrangement 
be  satisfactorily  made  until  locomotive  engines  are  ex- 
clusively used  between  the  inclined  planes,  when  the 
entire  use  of  the  road  may  be  reduced  to  a  co7-red,  and, 
I  may  add,  perfect  system- 

The  erection  of  stables  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined 
planes  and  each  extremity  of  the  line,  and  also  sheds 
at  four  different  points  on  the  road,  for  the  reception 
of  engines  with  their  trains  stepping  overnight,  to- 
g'ether  with  a  building  for  the  acconimodation  of  a 
spare  engine  at  Parke's  station,  (being  a  central  posi- 
tion,) are  considered  indispensably  necessary,  and  ac- 
cordingly included  in  the  estimate. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required 
to  furnish  the  motive  power,  (exclusive  of  engines  de- 
livered and  work  done,)  together  with  its  expenses  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

Eighteen  locomotive  engines  and  tenders, 

complete,  at  §6,300  each,  gll3,400  00 


Depots,  woi-kshops  and  side  tracks. 
Tools  and  machinery. 
Water  stations, 
Sheds  and  stabling. 

Expenses  of  locomotive  and  horse  power, 
Dwellings  for  workmen  at  the  depots. 
Expenses  of  stationary  engines, 


8,700  00 
5,500  00 
2,550  00 
7,000  00 
76,260  00 
5,000  00 
10,000  00 


228,410  00 


Add  fop  contingent  and  unforeseen  ex- 
penses, 11,17000 

Amount  required  for  motive  power,  239,580  00 

Add  amount  required  for  construction,         30,000  00 

Whole  amount  required  to  finish,  §269,580  00 

Should  the  collector's  office  and  siding  at 
Broad  street,  covering  the  planes  and 
making  the  road  along  side  be  author- 
ized, the  amount  required  will  be         $305,180  00 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  required  lo  stock 
this  road,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  if  early  ar- 
rnngeinents  should  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
public,  the  value  of  the  railway,  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, will  fully  realize  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

EDW.  F.  GAY,  Engineer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

The  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  observe  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  books  are  to  be  opened  in  this 
city,  on  the  27th  instant,  for  subscriptions  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
under  the  very  liberal  charter  granted  by  the  two 
States,  for  the  jiurpose  of  connecting  the  great  Canals 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  by  a  canal  along  the  Valley 
of  the  Mahoning  to  nitersect  the  Oliio  Canal,  at  or  near 
Akron.  A  work  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  since  its  organization,  and  which, 
on  several  occasions,  they  have  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Legislature  and  citizens,  as  an  improvement 
of  vital  importance  to  the  State  and  City.    And  now 
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that  the  construction  of  this  valuable  improvement  is 
placed  within  our  power,  the  Board  would  again  press 
its  cluims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  and 
landed  interests  of  our  city,  and  upon  ail  who  desire 
to  secure  to  Fennsilvania  and  Philatlelphia,  the  trade 
of  Ohio,  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Canals,  which  lead  to  these  Lakes.  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
continue  to  entertain  undiminished  confidence  in  the 
advantages  of  a  connection  with  the  Ohio  Canal,  by  the 
route  of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  and  of  the  important 
benefits  whicli  must  result  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  our  State  and  City. 

Hesolved,  That  this  Board  recommend  to  their  fel- 
low ciiizens,  to  secure  the  speedy  construction  of  the 
said  Canal, by  promply  filling  up  the  slock  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  books. 

THOS.  P.  COPE,  President. 
J.  M.  Wright,  Secretary. 
April  25. 


SELF  ACTING  SAFETY  BRAKE  FOR  CARS  AND 
COACHES  ON  RAIL  ROADS. 
This  is  a  brake  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  intended 
to  afford  additional  security  to  rail  road  traveUing,  by 
Mr.  John  K.  Smith  of  Port  Clinton.    We  have  had,  in 
pur  office  for  a  day  or  two,  a'beautiful  model  as  well  of 
the  Brake  aforesaid,  as  of  a  Rail  Road  Car,  to  the  front 
part  of  which  a  Brake   is  also  attached,  intended 
to  take  effect  immediately  upon  collision.    Both  the 
Car  and  Brake  are  very  handsome  specimens  of  mech- 
anism and  reflect  credit  on  the  artificers,  Messrs.  Bel- 
ler  &  Bargontz,  of  Hamburg,  Berks  county.    "An  ex- 
amination of  the  model  of  the  Safety  Brake,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Smith,  shows  that  when  the  impelling  ma- 
chine is  impeded  either  by  design  or  accident,  the  cars 
will  follow  one  another,  until  all  the  Brakes  in  the  train 
fake  effect — by  a  close  examination  it  will  be  seen  that 
before  the  cars  come  in  contact,  the  Brakes  must  take 
effict  on  the  wheels,  an  l,  therefore  only  in  cases  of 
very  great  velocity,  and  sudden  stoppages,  the  cars 
pan  strike  with  any  great  force  against  each  other." — 
The  aforesaid  models  will  shortly,  we  understand,  be 
exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange.    We  du  not 
profess  to  be  competent  to  express  any  opinion  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  these  inventions — they  will  be 
submitted  to  the  public,  who  will  then  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  advantages.— M/iers' /ourna/.  May  2. 

BANK  DIVIDENDS. 
The  Dividends  of  the  Banks  for  the  last  six  months 
are  unusually  heavy.    We  subjoin  an  account  of  them, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  received.    We  ought  perhaps 
to  mention,  that  only  a  part  of  the  banks  make  divi- 
dends in  May   and  November;  the  others  generally 
divide  in  January  and  July. 
Mechanics'  Bank, 
Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 


cent. 


Commercial  do 

Girard  do 

Kensington,  do 

Southwark  do 

Schuylkill  do 

Western  _  do 

Manufac.  8c  Mechanics'  do 

Northern  l^iberties  do 

Fhiladclphia*  do 

Farmers'  (Bristol)  do 
Frankford  and  Bristol  Road, 


U. 


6  per 
4 

4i 
4 
5 
5 

3  A 

o 
4 
6 


4  ' 
gs'l  pr.  share. 
<S'.  Gdzeite. 


MiLTOsr  May  2. 
Sno-w. — On  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning  we 
had  a  considerable  fall  of  sn>iw.  It  lay  upon  the 
ground  in  this  quarter  about  2|  inches  deep — and  in 
the  Muncy  hills,  we  are  told,  it  lay  six  inches  deep. — 
We  have  now  great  fears  for  the  little  prospect  wc  had 
of  fruit. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PKOCEEIJINGS  or  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  JprilSOlh,  1835. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Price,  from  the  committee  on  public  clocks, 
made  the  annexed  report,  the  resolution  attached  to 
which  was  adopted,  and  concurred  in  by  Common 
Council. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 
The   special  committee  on  City  Observatory  and 
public  Clocks,  request  leave  to  submit  their  third  re- 
port: 

By  a  resoluiion  of  the  Common  Council  the  commit- 
tee is  required  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  cost  of  an 
Observatory,  and  also  the  right  of  the  City  to  occupy 
any  of  the  public  squares  for  this  purpose. 

In  respect  to  the  cost  your  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  vary  from  2  to  .g'3000,  much  depending 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  committee,  as  to  making  it 
an  ornament  to  the  square;  but  utility  and  beauty  could 
both  be  combined  for  §3000.  The  principle  expense 
will  be,  the  clock,  transit  and  other  instruments,  the  cost 
of  which  will  vary  from  3  to  §7000,  the  largest  sum  to 
render  them  very  complete.  The  whole  object  may 
be  accomphshed  for  gSOOO  and  the  extreme  cost  can- 
not exceed  $10,000,  sn  that  with  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety paying  one  half,  this  highly  important  and  useful 
object  can  be  obtained  for  from  $2500  to  5000  expen- 
diture from  the  city  Treasury.  For  the  economical  and 
useful  expenditure  of  the  money,  the  corporation  has  a 
certain  guarantee  in  its  being  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  large  committee  on  public  squares;  and  in  the 
proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  Philosophical  Society, 
being  the  voluntary  donations  of  its  members. 

Your  committee  had  supposed  that  even  a  doubt 
could  not  have  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  the  City  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  its  public  squares,  with  so  valuable  an  ob- 
ject.   As  well  might  a  question  arise  as  to  its  right  to 
plant  trees  and  put  boxes  around  them,  or  to  place  fire 
plugs  within  the  limits.    The  city  having  an  undoubted 
righs  to  the  land,  both  by  title  anil  possession;  whatev- 
er is  placed  thereon  as  a  permanent  building  becomes 
its  property,  and  could  only  be  removed  as  a  public 
nuisance,  \vhich  is  the  direct  opposite  of  an  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory,  it  being  a  pulslic  benefit.    A  quibble 
may  be  raised  on  any  title,  as  to  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  corporation,  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  in 
order  to  defeat  the  most  desirable  and  important  ob- 
ject; but  your  committee  would  suppose,  that  after 
granting  the  I'ight  to  erect  a  monument  in  Washington 
square  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  thereof,  the 
question  would  not  now  be  started  as  to  the  right  of 
erecting  an  Observatory,  built  probably  of  the  same 
material  as  the  monument  will  be,  of  equal  foundations 
and  not  of  as  large  dimensions. 

Your  committee  have  also  had  referred  to  them,  a  re- 
vocation from  four  watch  makers,  of  their  former  docu- 
ment in  relatlcm  to  the  Observatory,  and  cannot  but 
regret  that  after  having  had  this  subject  under  their 
care,  by  ordinance  since  1833,  without  accomplishing 
any  beneficial  advantnge  to  the  City  time;  that  such  a 
mode  should  have  been  adopted  to  defeat  an  object 
whic!\  must  furnish  special  advantage  to  their  mechani- 
cal business.  In  justice  to  your  committee  it  is  right  to 
say,  that  in  the  progress  of  this  matter,  a  pai  ticular  re- 
gard has  been  had  to  the  convenience  and  acconmioda- 
tion  of  the  watch-makers,  as  is  shown  by  the  second 
section  of  the  ordinance  reported.  However,  your 
committee  understand  that  the  main  objection  to  the 
Rittenhouse 'square,  arises  from  an  apprehension  that 
lime  could  not  be  transferred  with  sufficient  accuracy 
from  that  location  to  their  stores.  It  has  always  been 
contemplated  that  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
public  clocks,  or  the  city  Astronomer  should  obtain  the 
time  by  one  or  both  of  two  methods,  which  we  do  not 
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hesitate  to  aver  would  insure  the  requisite  accuracy  

By  signal  from  the  Observatory  to  be  made  at  a  stated 
time  after  meredian,  and  which  might  be  observed 
with  a  common  telescope  by  any  watch-maker  who 
choose  to  look  for  it,  but  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the^individuals  before  named  to  observe,  in  order  to 
rate  an  astronomical  clock  conveniently  situated  tor  ac- 
cess by  the  watch  makers;  not  by  a  common  watch  or 
ordinary  chronometer,  such  as  an  individual  might  find 
himself  obliged  to  use  to  get  the  time  from  any  part  of 
the  city  to  his  shop;  but  by  a  chronometer  such  as  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again,  and  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  procure  with  the  re- 
quisite funds. 

Your  committee  would  further  observe,  that  it  was 
the  decided  opinion  of  one  of  our  scientific  fellow  citi- 
zens that  the  Observatory  should  be  several  miles  from 
the  city;  and  further,  that  the  London  time  is  obtained 
from  the  Royal  Observatory  located  at  Greenwich,  five 
miles  below  London  bridge, and  from  whence  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  marinei-s  reckon  their  longitude.  

Your  committee  think,  that  the  objections  of  the  watch- 
makers to  a  location  in  Rittenhouse  square  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  therefore  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution. 

That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subjects  last  referred  to  them. 

RICHAUU  PRICE,  Chairman. 
ISAAC  ROACH, 
PETER  WRIGHT, 
HENRY  S.  WILLIAMS, 
JOHN  RODMAN  PAUL, 
DENNIS  M'CREEDY. 
Philad.  4th  mo.  30,  1835. 
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Report  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington  and  Spring 
Garden  Saving  Fund  Society. 

Read,  January  5,  1835. 

To  James  THOMPSoif,  Esa. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir:— In  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly passed  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1833,  incorpora- 
ting the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington  and  Spring 
Garden  Saving  Fund  society,  and  lor  other  purposes,  I 
herewith  transmit  a  statement  of  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors from  the  books«of  the  said  societ}',  from  the  20th 
day  of  May,  1833,  to  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
1834,  to  wit: 

Whole  number  of  depositors,  four  hundred  and 
eleven,  of  whom  there  are — 

Nineteen  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 
Thirty-nine  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 
Sixty-three  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars. 
Seventy-seven  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
Eighty-two  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
Fifty-five  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars. 
Seventy-six  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dolls. 

WM.  WAGNER,  President. 

JONA.  TOWNSEND,  Treasurer. 
Philad.  Dec.  17th,  1834. 

Statement  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington  and 
Sprina  Garden  Saving  Fund  Society,  to  the  1st  of 
November,  1834. 

DR. 

To  amount  received  from 

depositors,  $124,636  80 

Amount  of  interest  allowed 

depositors,  892  12 


125,528  92 


Deduct  amount  of  deposits 
returned  and  interest  paid 
depositors, 

Balance  of  profit  and  loss, 


53,067  45 


S72,461  4/ 
1,066  20 


CR. 

By  the  following  investments,  to  wit: 
In  bonds  and  mortgages, 
Loans  on  public  securities. 
Real  Estate, 
Cash  in  bank. 


^73,527  67 


^48,850  00 
16,877  15 
5,612  55 
2,187  97 

g73,527  67 


We  the  subscribers,  auditors,  appointed  bv  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  incorporated  districts  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  Kensington  and  Spring  Garden,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1833, 
entitled  "  An  act  incorporating  the  Northern  Liberties, 
Kensington  and  Spring  Garden  Saving  Fund  society, 
and  for  other  purposes"— having  examined  the  books 
and  vouchers  of  the  said  institution,  have,  in  conformity 
to  the  said  act,  prepared  the  foregoing  statement  or 
report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  said 
society. 

(Signed) 

I.  W.  NORRIS, 
CHAS.  KEEN, 
JOHN  H.  FRICKE, 

December  17th,  1834. 


Report  of  the  prothonolary  of  the  District  Court  of  the' 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  relative  to  the  num-- 
ber  of  cases  referred  in  that  court  since  30th  March, 
1832,  under  the  act  of  20th  March,  1810,  commonly 
known  as  the  Arbitration  law. 

Read,  January  16,  1835. 

Philad.  Jan.  17,  1835. 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir: — In  obedience  to  the  following  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  subjoined  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted:  "Resolved  by  the  House  ofRepre- 
sentatives,  that  the  Prothonolary  of  tlie  District  court 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  be  instructed 
to  report  to  this  House,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible, 
the  number  of  cases  since  30th  March,  1832,  referred 
under  the  act  of  20ih  March,  1810,  commonly  known 
as  the  arbitration  law,  distinguishing  the  cases  in  which 
the  awards  have  been  final,  and  those  in  which  appeals 
have  been  entered,  and  stating  the  amount  of  costs  of 
such  references  as  paid  on  appeals." 

The  number  of  cases  since  30th  March, 

1832,  referred  underact  of  20th  March, 

1810,  in  said  court,  is  2,355 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  awards 

have  been  final,  is  946 
The  number  of  cases  on  which  appeals 

have  been  entered,  is  495 

  1,411 

The  amount  of  costs  of  such  references 

as  paid  on  appeals,  is  $13,581  63 

I  remain  with  sentiments  of  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LISLE, 
Prothonotary  District  court  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eeport  of  ike  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  1st 
January,  1835. 

Read,  Februaiy  16,  1835. 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  subscribers,  duly  appointed  to  audit  and  settle 
the  accounts  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  supple- 
ment to  the  act  incorporating  the  said  society,  passed 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twrenty-four,  having  been  duly  sworn  or  at- 
firmed  according  to  law,  respectfully  Report: 

That  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
them,  they  have  dihgently  and  carefully  examined  and 
audited  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Philadelphia  Sa- 
vin? Fund  society,  for  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first 
day  ot  December,  1834;  that  they  have  examined  and 
ascertained  the  amount  of  certificates  of  stock,  the 
bonds  and  mortgages,  and  other  evidences  of  the  pro- 
perty and  effects  of  the  said  society,and  agreably  there- 
to have  made  out  the  subjoined  statement,  exhibiting 
the  situation  of  the  said  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  so- 
ciety, on  the  first  day  January,  1835. 

The  auditors,  in  the  course  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
of  previous  examinations  made  by  them,  again  derive 
ffreat  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  express  their  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  continued  good  management  ot  the 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  and  in  their  renew- 
ed conviction  of  the  safety  and  advantages  it  guaran- 
tees to  the  industrious  and  frugal,  however  small  iheir 
means  maybe,  not  only  of  improving  their  condition, 
but  of  cherishing  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  is 
the  parent  of  many  virtues. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOS.  P.  ROBERTS, 
C.  N.  BANCKER, 
HENRY  TOLAND, 

jluditors. 

Philadelphia,  12lh  Feb.  1835- 

State  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1835. 

Dr. 

To  amount  of  deposltes  to 

1st  January,  1834,         ^4,258,068  96 
Do.  do.  received  in  1834,     457,487  78 


Loans  on  public  stocks,  44,780  00 
Real  estate,  45,183  00 

Balance  in  bank, 

Cr.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835. 


1,299,334  97 
23,845  81 

$1,323,180  78 


Examined  and  audited, 

Philadelphia,  12th  February,  1835, 

THOS.  P.  ROBERTS, 
C.  N.  BANCKER, 
HENRY  TOLAND, 

Jluditors, 


Deduct  deposites  returned 
to    the   first  January, 
1834,       g3,06 1,471  71 

And  deposites 
returned  in 

1834,  550,870  16 


4,715,556  74 


ScHUTLKii.t  Navigation  CoMPANY.--The  unusual 
freshet  in  the  Schuylkill  last  week,  considerably  impe- 
ded the  navigation  for  three  days.  A  boat  heavily- 
laden  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  which 
also  temporarily  preventing  boats  from  passing.  I  he 
whole  line  is  now  in  excellent  navigable  order.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ending  the  Ut  instant,  the  tolls  received 
amounted  to  §10.183  44.  Former  report  ^49,64^  54. 
Total  this  season  g59,826  98.  - 

PHILADELPHtA  AND  TRENTON  RAIL  ROAD- 
The'travelling  on  this  important  work  is  rapidly  in- 
creasinff.    During  the  week  ending  last  Friday  there 
were  Twenti/seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  passengers 
carried  upon  this  road.    A  survey  of  the  straight  turn- 
pike between  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  has  just 
been  complete  previous  to  the   commencement  ot 
grading  anxl  Lying  down  the  rails,  in  order  to  complete 
^,e  chain  of  Communication  to  New  York.  J^'OJ^^^^ 
Brunswick  to  Newark  the  road  will  be  completed  mail 
this  year,  and  from  Newark  to  Jersey  Cuy,  it  is  now 
completed,  and  2,500  passengers  were  carried  on  it  last 
week.    Withm  15  months  from  this  time,  passengers 
will  probably  be  conveyed  by  this  route  between  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  in  rouu  houiis  and     '"lf.  A. 
lare-e  depot  60  by  90  feet  is  now  building  by  he  Phila- 
delphia ind  Trenton  rail  road  Company  at  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Harrison  sireets,  Kensington.— Commer- 
I  cial  Herald. 

From  Miners'  Journal,  May  3. 
THE  WEATHER. 
We  have  had  a  long  series  of  cold  wet,  cloudy, 
damp  disagreeable  weather.  Beyond  controversy,  a 
more  unpleasant  spring  thus  far  has  not  occurred  with- 
in  memory  On  Tuesday  the  28th  mst.  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow  fell,  which,  however,  vy, as  rapidly  chs- 
Solved  owing  to  the  torrents  of  rain  which  preceded 
and  followed  it.  On  Thursday,  the  sun  shone  out  with 
brilhancy,  and  the  temperature  was  mild  and  spring- 
like This  continued  throughout  the  day,  but  yester- 
day morning,  (Friday)  a  -change  again  occurred,  the 
weather  becoming  unsettled,  damp  and  cloudy.   


3,621,341  87 


To  balance  of  interest  to 
the  credit  of  depositors, 

31st  December,  1834,  146,883  o6 
Interest  passed  to  credit 

of  depositors  this  day,  42,469  Oo 

Amount  of  reserved  fund. 
Balance  of  profit  and  loss, 


1,094,214  87 


189,352  39 
20,000  00 
19,613  52 


Dr.  on  the  Isl  of  January,  1835,"  $1,323,180  78 


THE  REC3jST_ER- 

PHILADELPHIA,  MAY  9,  1835. 


Cu. 

By  the  following  investments,  viz: 

In  mortgages,  ^?,?7'Ht 
Public  stocks,  382,237  18 


The  Delaware  and  Atlantic  Rail  Road  Company  have 
completed  a  single  track  of  Road  as  far  as  New  Lisbon, 
a  distance  of  14  miles  from  the  Delaware  river.  The 
road  has  lately  gone  into  operation  with  flattering  pros- 
pects of  business.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company 
to  continue  the  Road  to  the  Atlantic,  terminating  on 
the  bay  shore  opposite  Long  Beach.   ^ 

Printed  everv  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GEUDES,  No.' 9  Library  street. 

The  publication  office' of  the  Register  Im  been  re- 
moved fJom  Franklin  Place,  to  No,  61,  m  the  Arcade. 
Western  Avenue,  up  stairs. 
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No.  3§4- 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR 
Rail  road—  Williamspurt,  Fenn. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  war 


BAG  HE. 

,  to  Elmira,  N.  Y- 


transmitting'  a  copy 
of  a  report  of  the  preliminary  survey  of  a  route  for  a 
rail  road  from  Williarasport,  Pennsylvania,  to  Elmira, 
New  York. 

Jamiary  28,  1834. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  roads  and  Canals. 

War  Depa-rthent,  Jan.  27,  1834. 

Sir: — 111  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  the  14th  inst., 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  Major 
Bache's  report  of  the  prpliminary  survey  of  the  route 
for  a  rail  road  from  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Elmira,  New  York. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  A.  STETEJfSOS", 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives- 


Topographical  Bdreau,  Jan.  27,  1834. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  Major  Hartman  Bache,  topographical 
eng-ineer,  of  the  preliminaiy  survey  of  the  route  for  a 
rail  road  from  Williamsport  Pa.,  to  Elmini,  New  York, 
in  compliance  with  a  resohition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  14th  instant,  "  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  be  directed  to  communicate  to  this""  House  the  re- 
port ot  Major  Bache.of  the  corps  of  topog-rapliical  engi- 
neers, of  his  survey  and  estimate  of  the  Williamsport 
and  Elmira  rail  road,  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York." 

Copies  of  the  drawings  referred  to  in  Major  Bache's 
report  will  be  transmitted  to  you  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  originals  are  received. 

llespeclfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  D.  RAMSEY, 

Lt.  in  charge  of  T.  B. 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War. 

Report  of  Major  H.  Bache,  Topngraphieal  Engineer,  on 
the  survey  of  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Rail 
Roud~1833. 

■Lieut.  Col.  J.J.  Abert,  Topographical  Bureau: 

Sir:— The  folio  winu;  report  of  the  preliminary  survey 
for  a  rail  road  fi  om  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  to  El- 
mira, in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  subm'itted,  in  com- 
phancc  with  tlie  instructions  of  the  Bureau,  under  date 
of  the  5lh  of  August,  1832,  accompanied  by  a  general 
map  of  the  country,  and  sheet  maps,  numbered  from  1 
to  7,  inclusive,  e.\hibiting  the  topogr,".pby  and  profile 
of  the  route. 

The  proposed  road  contemplates  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  internal  improvements  of  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  by  uniting-  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  at  Williamsport,  with  the  Cliemung  canal,  at  El- 
mira, and  seems  destinedto  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
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povtant  lines  in  the  net  of  internal  communication  which 
is  in  progi-ess  of  being  spread  out  over,  the  face  of  the 
country.  On  its  completion,  in  connexion  with  the 
canals  of  the  two  States,  new  markets  would  be  opened 
for  the  vast  products  of  the  growing  population  lying 
west,  and  upon  the  fertile  shores  of  the  great  northern 
lakes.  A  choice  of  a  market  would  thus  be  presented 
among  the  three  principal  Atlantic  cities,  yielding  reci- 
procal advantages  to  the  interior  and  seaboard.  These 
advantages  vi'ould  be  further  extended  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contempLated  rail  road  from  New  York  to 
Lake  Erie,  which,  taking  Elmira  in  its  route,  will  tra- 
verse the  southern  range  of  the  counties  of  New  York, 
and  open  a  new  drain  for  the  superabundant  produc- 
tions of  that  portion  of  the  State. 

So  far  as  the  defence  of  the  inland  frontier  depends 
upon  the  r  .<pid  transfer  of  troops  from  the  sea  board, 
the  projected  route  is  one  of  much  importance.    An  " 
examination  of  the  leading  features  of  the  country  will 
show  that  the  first  principal  route,  west  of  the  Hudson, 
from  the  coast  to  the  lakes,  is  by  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna; and  that  the  movement  of  troops  from  any 
point  south  of  the  Delaware  to  that  region,  by  striking 
the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma,  would  very  considerably 
reduce  the  distance  and  time  required  to  reach  the 
lake  at  Buffalo,  via  New  York  and  Albany.  Thus, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Montezuma,  the  point  common  to 
both  routes,  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Erie  canal 
the  distance  is  440  miles,  v.'hereas,  by  the  Columbia 
rail  road  and  Pennsylvania  canal  to  Williamsport  in 
connexion  with  the  proposed  rail  road,  and  thence 
{  from  Elmira  by  the  canals  and  Seneca  lake, it  is  but  350 
miles.    As  regards  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  it  is 
I  apparent  that  the  comparison  will  prove  still  more 
'favorable  to  the  route  bj'  the  Susquehanna,  so  soon  as 
a  means  of  rapid  conveyance  is  afforded  between- Balti- 
more, or  the  head  of  tide,  and  Columbia — connexions 
already  in  contemplation. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  by  the  community  at  large  by  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira 
rail  road.    There  are  others  which  ai'e  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  country  in  the  vicinage  otthe  work  itself. 
The  mutual  exchange  of  the  salt  and  plaster  of  New 
York  for  the  iron  and  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  forms  of 
itself,  no  inconsiderable  inducement  for  the  proposed 
undertaking.    It  is  estimated  that  4,000  barrels  of  salt, 
annually  find  their  way  from  Elmira,  by  the  valley  of 
the  Lycoming,  to  Williamsport,  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging conditions  of  transportation,  and  which,  in 
consequence  thereof,  are  sold  at  the  latter  place  for 
more  than  twice  the  cost  at  Elmira-    Two  tiiousand 
tons  of  bar  and  pig  iron  are  returned  by  the  .'^ame  chan- 
nel, at  the  cost  of  ^18  the  ton;  making  the  enormous 
sum  of  136,000  paid  annually  for  the  transportation  of 
this  single  article  between  the  two  places,  and  which 
would  be  conveyed  upon  a  rail  road  for  about  a  twelfth 
of  that  amount.    It  may,  also,  be  fairly  anticipated  that 
lime  would,  likewise,  become  a  fruitful  source  of  re- 
venue, for  the  supply  of  the  wide  belt  of  country  south 
of  the  productive  quarries  cf  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  including  the  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna, 
in  which  no  limestone  of  good  quality  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 
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WILLIAMSPORT  AND  ELMIRA  RAIL  ROAD. 
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No  estimate  sufficiently  accurate,  can  be  made  of  the 
quantity  of  plaster  which  is  noW  conveyed  by  the  pre- 
sent road  from  Elmira  to  Williamsport,  nor  do  the 
means  exist  of  ascertaining  the  qvmntiiy  required  by  the 
countiy,  which  would  then  be  open  to  supp'y  from  the 
plaster  beds  in  New  Yi-rk.    But  lo  judjije  of  the  proba- 
ble demand  by  the  price  vow  piud  upon  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  (gl4  per  Ion  )  compared 
with  the  cost  at  Elmira,  (S5  50  per  ton,)  a  large  con- 
sumption may  reasonably  be  anticipated.    At  present 
most  of  the  supply  is  received  from  Owego,  New  York, 
by  the  descending  navigation  of  the  north  branch  to 
Northumberland,  and  thence  is  boated  to  the  v;irious 
points  of  demand.    The  full  operation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  by  aflTording  a  cheap  and  certain  ascending 
navigation,  for  the  iniroduction  of  this  plaster,  as  well 
as  that  from  abroad,  will  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
present  high  price  upon  the  west  branch,  but  no  fcir- 
tlier  reductions  can  be  looked  forward  to,  until  the  pro- 
posed road,  or  equal  faciliiles  for  tran-iportation,  shall 
be  opened  between  that  district  of  countiy  and  the 
New  York  beds,  when  this  mineral,  so  important  in 
agriculture,  may  be  delivered  at    Williamsport  for 
little  more  than  half  the  sum  now  paid  for  it  at  that 
place.  , 
But  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposer! 
undertaking,  and  which  of  itself  would  seem  sufficient 
for  its  early  acromplishment,  is,  that  it  would  make 
available  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  and  bitumnious 
coal,  which,  besides  being  found  at  intermediate  points 
of  the  route,  lie  stretching  for  miles  along  ihe  valley  of 
the  Lycoming  and  its  tributaries.    These  coal  beds  form 
a  part  of  a  region  of  considerable  extent,  which,  includ- 
ing the  district  of  countiy  watered  by  the  Tioga, 
Towanda,  and  the  Loyalsock,  with  the  above  named 
stream,  constitute  it  is  supposed,  the  limit  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
varieties  are  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  purposes 
of  manufactures,  steam  engines,  coking,  iron  smelting, 
and  domestic  use.    In  addition  to  ihe  dtmand  of  the 
seaboard,  it  would  find  a  ready  market  by  the  projeded 
road,  through  channels  already  opened,  In  the  interior, 
where  the  diminution  of  wood  as  a  fuel  is  already  sensi- 
bly felt.    The  salt  works  alone  of  that  state  would  re- 
quire a  large  quantity  in  the  process  of  manufacture. — 
And,  should  the  experiments  now  making  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Lycoming  mines,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  coke,  be  .successful,  another  source  of-profit 
would  accrue  to  a  line  of  easy  communication  passing 
through  this  vallev,  by  the  supply  of  distant  demi.nds 
for  this  desirable  fuel,  and  in  a  greater  production 
of  iron  from  the  ore,  which  is  said  to  abound  in  the 
hills.  ^  ^  , 

The  formation  ofbranch  rail  roads,  authorised  by  the 
charter,  by  peneiratlngihe  iron  and  coal  region  at  vari- 
ous points,  would  swell  considerably  the  amount  of 
these  products,  and  give  additional  importance  to  the 
main  line.  Among  the  valleys  affording  ficillties  for 
such  undertakings  ate  those  of  Trout  river,  Red  run. 
Roaring  branch.  Sugar-work  run,  and  others,  tributa- 
ries of  Lycoming,  and  of  the  Middle  fork,  and  lesser 
branches  of  the  Sugar  creek. 

In  enumerating  the  advantages  which  would  be  like- 
ly to  follow  the  execution  of  the  William-port  and 
Elmira  rail  road,  the  furnishinga  market  for  the  surplus 
wheat,  flour,  pork,  butter,  whiskey,  lumber,  and  other 
products  of  the  country,  must  not  be  overlooked. — 
'J'hese,  with  the  tolls  upon  merchandise  going  inland, 
and  the  fare  of  passengei-s,  would  furnish  constant  and 
abundant  sources  of  revenue. 

The  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania defines  the  route  as  "  beginning  at  Williamsport, 
in  the  county  of  Lycoming;  thence,  by  the  way  of  Ly- 
coming creek,  to  the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  direction  of  Elmira,  in  the  State  ot  New  York." — 
The  route  thus  vague  ly  indicated  was  followed  by  pur- 
suing the  valley  of  the  Lycoming  to  its  head;  tlicnce, 
across  the  country,  to  a  depression  formed  by  the  north 


branch  of  Towanda  and  south  fork  of  Sugar  creek; 
thence,  by  the  valley  of  the  south  fork  of  Sugar  creek, 
crossing  the  main  stream  just  below  Troy;  tl-.ence  by 
that  of  the  north  fork  of  the  same  creek,  to  the  source 
of  the  south  branch  of  Seeley's  creek,  generally  called 
South  creek;  and  lastly,  by  the  valley  of  this  stream, 
upon  which  the  State  line  was  crossed,  to  the  Chemung, 
at  Elmira. 

By  reference  to  the  general  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  appear  that  the  route  has  in  view  to  connect 
the  west  and  nor'h  branches  (Chemung  river)  of  the 
Susquehanna,  by  a  line  somewhat,  in  relation  to  those 
streams,  as  the  chord  of  a  circle  is  to  the  arc,  arid  that 
their  tributaries,  running  in  the  direction  of  radii,  fur- 
nish the  means  for  the  accomplisbment  of  that  object. 

In  the  route  there  are  thrae  summits  to  be  overcome, 
namely,  that  of  the  Lycoming  and  Towanda,  of  the 
north  branch  of  the  Towanda,  and  south  fork  of  Sugar 
creek,  (the  summit  level,)  and  of  the  north  fork  of 
Sugar  creek  and  South  creek.  These,  forming  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  route,  will,  for  convenience  of 
description,  be  adopted  in  the  report;  the  first  and 
third  being  forth,  r  subdivided  for  the  better  attainment 
of  that  object.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
distance  and  elevation  of  these  summits,  relatively  to 
each  other  and  Williamsport;  from  which  it  appears 
that,  but  for  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  lesser 
accidents  of  the  ground,  these  elevations  could  be 
overcome  at  moderate  grades  of  inclination.  These 
characteristics  will  be  noted  as  they  occur,  in  the  order 
in  which  the  different  divisions  are  taken  up. 

Sirdement  of  the  distance  and  elevation  of  the  summits  of 
ihe  Williamsport  and  Elmira  rail  road  route,  relatively 
to  each  other  and  Williamsport . 


Williamsport  to  the  Lycoming 
summit, 

Lycoming  summit  to  the  sum- 
mit level. 

Summit  level  to  the  south 
creek  summit. 

South  creek  summit  to  El- 
mira, 
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Susquehanna,  at  Williamsport,  above  the  tide,  at 
458.640  feet.  The  rise  thence  to  the  Chemung,  at 
Klmlra,  is  347.085  feet,  (the  plane  of  W^illiamsport  to 
that  point  315.165  feet— 31.290  f.  ct,  the  elevation  of 
said  plane  aoove  the  river,)  making  a  total  of  825.725, 
feet  as  the  fall  of  the  Susquehanna  from  E'mira  to  the 
tide." 
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FinsT  Division. 

From  Williamsport,  hy  the  Lycoming  Valley,  to  tht 
Lycoming  Summits.  {Lycoming  and  Towanda 
Creeks.) 

Subdivision  1st.  From  Williamsport  to  the  point  near 
the  site  of  an  old  bridge  across  the  Lycoming',  just 
below  Robbins's,  26  3  4  miles  and  170  feet — ascent 
374.795  feet. 

The  valley  of  the  Lycoming,  for  the  distance  includ- 
ed in  this  subdivision,  is  from  one-eighth  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Its  general  direction  for  the 
first  three  miles  is  about  N.  20°  W.,  when  it  assumes  a 
course  of  N.  40°  E.,  and,  although  circuitous,  is  not 
serpentine.  The  stream,  Ike  most  others  of  mountain 
regions,  altering  from  side  to  si  !e,  skirts  the  bases  of 
the  hills  and  mountains  which  bound  the  valley.  These 
elevated  grounds,  presenting  various  aspects,  from 
gradual  and  cultivated  slopes  to  rocky  and  precipitous 
faces,  are,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lycoming,  barely  one 
or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  valley;  but,  upon  ap- 
proaching the  sources  of  the  stream,  they  attain  a 
height  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet.  'I'he  bottoms  are 
generally  higii,  and  for  the  mo^t  part  cultivated.  There 
are  portions,  however,  which  bear  the  marks  of  fresh- 
ets, which,  once  or  twice  a  year,  overflow  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  forming  new  and  temporary  channels  in 
discharging  the  surplus  waters  The  bottoms,  as  the 
country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  will,  eve- 
ry successive  season,  be  less  subject  to  the^e  inun- 
dations by  the  clearing  of  the  timber  from  the  immedi- 
ate banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  removal  of  tile  large 
quantity  of  drift  wood,  now  tlie  main  impediment  to  a 
free  discharge  of  the  floods.  To  provide,  however, 
against  accidents  from  fresliets,  it  wouhl  be  proper  in 
every  instance,  to  place  tlie  rojd  bed  entirely  above 
their  reach. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  renders  it  impracticable  to 
follow  either  side  of  the  stream  throughout  for  tlie 
trace  of  a  road,  without  encountering  the  expensive 
and  difficult  plaji  of  forming  its  bed  upon  the  face  of 
the  hills,  which,  at  intervals,  approach  the  stream. — 
Hence,  it  is  frequently  to  be  determined  wliether  it  is 
better  to  meet  and  overcome  these  difficulties,  or  to  in-  I 
cur  the  expense  of  crossing  the  stream.    In  one  case,  i 
the  cost  of  construction  uoidd  be  greatly  augmented  ! 
by  the  increased  distance  and  frequent  recurrence  of  [ 
high  and  rocky  hills,  rising  at  various  angles  up  to  45°,  j 
to  conform  to  whicli,  the  trace  would  be  necessarily  in- 
direct and  circuitous;  whereas,  by  crossing  from  bank 
to  bank,  tlie  truce  is  not  only  more  direct,  having  few- 
er curves,  and  those  of  greater  radii,  but  is  drawn  up- 
on ground  more  favorable  in  profile  and  for  construc- 
tion.   To  these  advantages  are  opposed  tlie  necessity 
of  twice  crossing  a  stream  of  small  capacity.    As  the 
Lycoming,  however,  is  very  v.jriable  in  size,  the  pro- 
per points  for  these  crossings  must  be  determined  by 
the  width,  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
btnks  and  course,  with  reference  to  the  trace  of  the 
road. 

Adopting  the  latter  alternative,  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted upon  either  side  of  the  stream,  as  the  ground 
appeared  more  favorable.  It  is  not  pretended,  nor 
could  it  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  operations, 
that  the  selections  made  in  every  instance  were  always 
the  best.  These  points  must  be  decided  by  future  sur- 
veys. In  the  subdivision,  however,  under  considera- 
tion, the  alternative,  with  the  exception  of  the  4th  and 
5th  crossings  from  Williamsport,  was  in  such  strong 
contrast,  that  the  selections  will  probably  be  confined. 
The  excepted  one  may,  upon  further  investigation  be 
avoided. 

Having  given  the  main  features  of  a  portion  of  the 
route  compr'sedin  any  of  the  principal  divisions,  and 
the  reasons  gener  dly  which  governed  the  course  of 
the  experimental  line,  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe 
more  minutely  the  characteristics  of  the  ground  which 


will  affect  the  formation  of  the  road.  In  doing  this,  por- 
tions of  the  survey  will  be  taken  most  convenient  for  a 
proper  illustration  of  the  subject,  without  reference  to 
distance.  The  gi-ades  are  assumed  to  the  same  end;  as 
a  final  location,  by  adapting  the  road  to  the  minute 
details  of  the  ground,  will  not  only  increase  the  num- 
ber, but  materially  change  them. 

I.  Williamsport,  Ph.  Sj  miles  and  251  feet — ascent 
2. 010  feet,  or  0.925  feet  per  mile.  —  Connme  icing  at 
Williamsport,  the  i-o  ite  pursui  s  nearly  a  west  course, 
over  high  and  cultivated  bottoms,  to  the  Lycoming, 
which  it  crosses  just  below  the  bridge,  to  avoid  the 
steep  and  rocky  hills  which,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  im- 
pinge upon  the  stream.  'I  he  profile  upon  the  ground 
upon  the  line  run,  exhibits  a  cut  at  an  average  depth  of 
9.5  feet  for  three-fmirths  of  a  mile,  which  may  be  less- 
ened by  inclining  the  trace  more  to  the  south,  to  avoid,, 
the  last  swells  of  the  high  grounds  just  referred  to. 

II.  1§  miles  and  412  teet— ascent  17.350  feet,  or 
11.941  feet  per  mile. — The  line  now  takes  up,  by  a 
curve  of  large  radius,  a  direction  a  little  east  of  north, 
and,  having  passed  round  the  base  of  subsiding  slopes 
of  the  hills,  which  bound  the  valley  upon  that  side,  in- 
clines again  to  the  west,  and,  near  J.  Bennet's,  a  second 
time  passes  the  creek.  T  he  ground  is  high  and  culti- 
vated, and  of  the  most  favorable  character  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  road-bed.  The  inducements  for  crossing 
the  stream  below  are  equally  strong  in  the  present  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  high  and  rocky  margin  of 
the  creek  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  upon  the  west 
side. 

nr.  li  miles  and  168  feet— ascent  14.365  feet,  or 
11  207  feet  per  mile. — This  distance,  ti-aced  upon 
equally  favorable  ground  wiUi  the  last,  has  a  direction 
west  of  north,  w  hen  the  Lj  coming  is  crossed  again,  to 
avoid  the  many  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which,  for 
five-eights  of  a  mile,  make  down  close  to  the  water 
above  McKinney's  forge. 

IV.  H  miles  and  637  feet — ascent  14.05  feet,  or 
10.801  feet  per  mile.  —  Resuming  the  same  general  di- 
rection, after  passing  the  stream  for  about  half  this 
distance,  the  line  is  then  drflec'ed  upon  a  north  course, 
at  the  close  of  which,  by  the  selection  of  the  east  side, 
for  the  reasons  governing  in  the  former  cases,  the 
creek  is  again  crossed  at  Thompson's  ford.  This  is  one 
ol  the  instances  where  a  final  location, by  combining  the 
two  last  sections  in  one  straight  line,  may  remove  the 
trace  to  ground  of  more  favorable  profile,  and  shorten 
the  distance. 

V.  2f  miles  and  296  feet— ascent  31.424  feet,  or 
11,721  per  mile. — It  is  a  question  for  future  decision, 
wlietlier,  fi'om  the  close  of  the  last  section,  the  line 
should  continue  upon  the  west,  or  return  to  the  east 
side.  In  one  case,  the  road  would  of  necessity  be  car- 
ried along  the  face  of  two  very  steep  hills  for  3,500  feet 
or  at  an  eq\i  d  expense  be  carried  across  to  the  low 
islands  (Hay's)  which  lie  at  the  base.  In  the  other,  it 
would  have  to  ci'oss  at  the  east  side,  with  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  the  west  at  the  clcse  of  the  section, 
and  traverse  tlie  bottoms,  which  with  the  exception  of 
a  hill  of  moderaie  slope  for  half  a  mile,  are  there  found 
throughout. 

The  cursory  surve3's  made  at  the  time,  led  to  the 
adoption  ofthe  latter  alternative;  the  line  of  levels  be- 
ing carried  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream,  passing 
through  the  grounds  of  the  widow  Thompson,  S. 
Thompson,  and  T.  Hayes.  The  general  direction  of 
this  portion  of  the  route  is  N.  30°  W.;  the  bottoms 
high  and  cultivated. 

VI.  ^  mile  and  516  feet — ascent  9.936  feet,  or 
11.721  feet  per  mile — The  question  here  recurs  as  to 
the  selection  between  the  banks  of  the  stream.  To 
avoid  a  very  steep  and  rocky  hill,  whidh  boujids  the 
east  margin  of  the  creek  for  half  a  mile,  it  was  decided 
to  carry  the  l:ne  upon  the  bottoms  opposite,  although 
the  indications  of  the  character  of  the  ground,  a  short 
distance  above,  seemed  to  offer  equally  strong  reasons 
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for  soon  returning  to  it.  The  banks  at  the  crossings, 
at  the  extremities  of  this  distance,  are  very  favorable, 
and,  although  made  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  the 
stream,  only  140  and  120  feet  respectively.  The  gene- 
ral direction  of  this  section  is  about  north.  The  grade 
assumed  the  natural  inclination  oi  ihe  ground,  which  is 
of  the  mobt  favorable  character. 

VII.  ^  miles  and  412  feet— ascent  9.690  feet,  or 
21.389  feet  per  mile.— Direction  N.  30°  W.  round  to 
N.  58°  E.  Upon  regaining  iho  east  bank,  the  trace  of 
the  suiTey  is  through  a  bottom,  somewhat  cut  up  by 
freshets  for  1,600  feet,  and  then  for  625  feet  upon  the 
face  of  the  hill,  which  extends  to  the  stream,  near 
the  second  bridge,  and  presents  along  its  margin,  fur 
nearly  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  a  steep  ai,d  rocky  face. 
The  course  of  the  valley,  wliich  heretofore,  liacl  bten 
some  15°  or  20°  west  of  north,  here  turns  suddenly  to 
the  right,  and  assumes  a  direction  about  N;  E.  To  in- 
crease the  radius  of  the  curve  over  the  trace  described 
by  the  survey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross  the  stream 
lower  down,  where  it  forms  two  channels  by  the  inter- 
position of  Reid's  island.  By  this  means  the  route  will 
avoid  the  short  portion  of  hill  side  mentioned  above, 
and  the  curve  be  increased  to  a  radius  of  about  SCO 
feet,  with  which  it  will,  even  then,  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe an  arch  of  one-third  the  circumference,  to  enable 
the  line  to  take  up  the  new  direction  which  tiie  valley 
here  assumes. 

The  dlfRculties  of  the  ground  upon  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  the  character  of  the  stream  itself,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  the  trace  upon  an  admissib'e  curve, 
to  conform  to  the  new  direction  of  the  valley,  tend  to 
make  this  section  of  the  route  the  most  expensive  of 
any  equal  distance  yet  described. 

Thus  far,  in  a  distance  of  little  more  than  10}  miles, 
the  route  crosses  the  Lycoming  seven  times;  the  4th 
and  5lh  (from  Willianisport)  being  those  only,  the 
propriety  of  which  may  not  be  sus'ained  by  farther 
surveys. 

VllL  4f  miles  and  538  feet—ascent  56  520  feet,  or 
12,779  feet  per  mile  for  2f  miles  and  636  feet,  and 
10.818  feet  per  mile  for  1 J  miles  and  562  feet. — T  he 
trace  of  the  line  is  now  found  on  the  west  side,  having 
a  genei'al  direction  of  N.  40°  E.  passing  liepbyra's 
forge,  Glendennin's,  and  Allan's.  It  pursues  a  very 
direct  coarse  over  elevated  and  cultivated  bottoms, 
with  a  single  exception  of  a  side  slope  of  400  feet,  of 
moderate  inclination,  and  constitutes,  probably,  the 
greatest  extent  of  consecutive  favorable  ground 
througliout  the  whole  route.  Wolf  and  Trout  runs  are 
crossed  in  this  section;  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  ha- 
ving tlie  same  general  direction  as  the  survey,  four 
times  in  five-eights  of  a  mile,  but  which,  if  not  avoided 
in  the  final  location,  is  considered^  from  the  siz«  of  the 
stream,  of  little  importance. 

To  show  how  strongly  contrasted  is  the  character  of 
the  ground  upon  the  opfiosite  side  of  the  stream,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  selection  in  the  present  action,  the 
following  description  is  given:  one  mile  and  1,020  feet, 
very  steep  and  rocky  hills  to  the  water's  edge,  which, 
after  an  interval  of  narrow  bottom  for  4,300  feet,  are 
again  found  for  1,500  feet.  Bottoms  then  skirt  the 
stream  fur  3,800  feet,  followed  by  3, 600  feet  of  hills, 
close  to  the  water.  The  remaining  distance,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  spur  of  1,000  feet,  is  bottom. — 
Thus  the  line,  if  continued  on  the  east  side,  would, 
besides  involving  a  ciu-vature  of  .small  radius,  encounter 
steep  and  rocky  hills  for  two  miles  and  1,840  feet,  and 
increase  the  distance  almost  1,000  feet.  Whereas  the 
west  side  presents  throughout, saving  the  two  crossings, 
HO  obstacle  to  a  cheap  and  direct  location. 

IX.  11  miles  and  302  feet -ascent  21  feet,  or  17.764 
feet  per  mile. — Cros.sing  the  stream  near  R.  Glenden- 
nin's, at  the  close  of  the  last  section,  to  avoid  the  hills, 
which,  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  rise  from  the  L} com- 
ing, at  various  angles  up  to  50°,  the  line  runs' upon 
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highly  favorable  ground,  in  tiie  direction  of  about 
N.  20°  E. 

X.  H  miles  and  228  feet— ascent  17-865  feet,  or 
13.  816'  feet  per  mile. — 'Ihe  favorable  ground  is  then 
again  sought  u])on  the  west  margin  of  the  stream,  by 
crossing  near  the  ford  above  J.  Apkin's;  the  east  pre- 
senting  hill  sides,  with  a  short  intermission  for  about  a 
mile.  The  route,  which,  in  this  section,  is  in  a  direc- 
tion of  N.  70°  E.  crosses  Trout  spring  run,  a  stream  of 
small  capacity,  and,  for  a  distance  of  5  or  600  feet,  oc- 
cupies a  narrow  strip  of  bottom,  barely  sufficient  fur 
the  purposes  of  a  road. 

XL  U  miles  and  239  feet— ascent  20,505  feet,  or 
15.831  feet  per  mile. — The  west  side  is  now  abandon- 
ed about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above  S.  Reed's,  in  con- 
sequence of  two  rocky  and  precipitous  hills,  whose 
united  lengths  upon  the  stream  are  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  and  the  line  carried  over  to  the  opposite 
shore,  where,  with  a  direction  N.  about  50-°  E.,  it  tra- 
verses ground,  which,  with  llie  exception  of  800  feet 
of  hill  side,  v\  here  the  angles  of  inclination  are  from 
15°  to  30°,  is  of  tolerably  favorable  character,  consist- 
ing of  bottoms  of  different  elevations,  the  latter  por- 
tions showing  evidences  of  the  effects  of  freshets. — 
These,  which,  for  the  part  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Lycom- 
ing alieady  passed  over,  have  been  unfrequent,  and 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  because,  in  the  ascent,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  section,  not  only  more  frequent,  but  ex- 
tending to  every  part  of  the  bottoms-  The  necessity^ 
therefore,  for  a  proper  elevation  of  the  road^  above  the 
reach  of  the  highest  freshets,  becomes  a  subject  of 
more  anxious  solicitude. 

XII.  i  mile  and  94  ft  et— ascent  15.305  feet,oi' 17. 14S 
feet  per  mile. — To  avoid  the  bad  hill  sides,  which,  for 
a  half  a  mile,  approach  quite  to  the  creek  upon  the 
east  side,  the  survey  now  passes  the  stream  beluw  \K 
Riley's,  and,  upon  the  same  general  diiection  as  the 
last  section,  traverses  a  higli  and  cultivated  bottom  of 
tlie  most  favorable  description  throughout. 

XUI.  2f  miles  and  242  feet— ascent  45.590  feet,  or 
17.070  feet  per  mile- — By  reason  of  the  frequent  recur- 
rence, in  the  next  two  or  th.ree  miles,  of  abrupt  and 
rocky  hills,  which  press  upon  the  west  margin  of  the 
stream,  the  route  now  crosses  at  Lusk's,  and  pursues 
the  east  side  in  a  tolerably  direct  course  of  N  10°  E. 
upon  groujid  of  the  following  description;  4  651  feet  bot- 
toms, somewhat  cut  up  by  Ireshets  of  the  main  stream 
and  Slack's  run;  1,110  feet  hill  side,  at  an  average  an- 
gle of  25  deg. ;  one  mile  and  820  feet,  generally  favora- 
ble and  ctdtivated  bc.tloms;  the  remaining  distance  to 
the  stream,  of  2, 150  feet,  traversing  a  beach  and  a 
shglitly  elevated  i)iece  of  ground.  It  is  probable  a  fi- 
nal location  will  avoid  these  elevations,  not  so  much, 
however,  on  account  of  the  features  of  the  ground  as 
the  winding  coui'se  of  the  route,  by  striking  the  west 
side  below  the  island,  near  the  confluence  of  Frozen 
Branch  with  the  Lycoming.  Pleasant  stream,  which 
runs  dry  during  the  suiimier  months,  is  crossed  in  this 
section. 

XIV.  2i  miles  and  125  feet — ascent  43.215  feet,  or 
19.051  feet  per  mile.  —  The  truce  of  the  survey  is  again 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lycoming,  and,  passing  near 
Eben  Smith's  and  Hall's,  has  a  direction  N.  about  35° 
E.  to  the  junction  of  Red  run  w-ith  the  main  sti-eam, 
both  of  which  it  Is  proposed  to  cross  with  a  single  via- 
duct. The  characteristics  of  the  ground  in  this  sec- 
tion may  be  thus  described:  one  mile  and  3,061  feet 
bottoms,  sliowing  in  places  the  eflects  of  freshetsj 
1,077  feet  hill  side  of  35  degrees,  and  2,527  feet  of  ve- 
ry favorable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  cultivated  bottoms. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  stream  is  in  strong  coi^trast 
with  this,  being  vei'y  rocky,  and  very  pi'ccipitous  hill 
sides,  with  an  exception  of  about  3,000  feet,  to  its  very 
margin. 

XV.  2-ij  miles  and  300  feet — ascent  55  155  feet,  or 
I  25^195  feet  per  mile. — This  section>.  w'hich  closes  the 
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first  subdivision,  passes  through  Newell's  and  Abbott's 
bottoms,  and  has,  on  rather  a  circuitous  course,  a  gene- 
ral direction  of  N.  10°  W.  The  ground,  wiiich  may  be 
considered  favorable  upon  the  whole,  is  of  the  follow- 
ing description :  one  mile  and  70  feet  for  the  most  part 
cultivated  bottoms,  with  indications  of  the  effect  of 
freshets;  1,200  feet  irregular  and  rocky;  2,650  feet 
high  and  cultivated  bottoms;  and  2,300  feet  cultivated 
bottoms,  cut  up  in  places  by  freshets. 

Subdivision  2d.  Ffom  a  point  near  the  site  of  an  old 
bridge  across  the  Ly coming,  just  below  Bobbin's,  to  the 
Li/coming  summit,  {Lycoming  and  Tuwanda  creeks,) 
7  miles  and  233  feet — ascent  335.130  feet. 

The  inclination  of  the  Lycoming  valley  becomes 
more  abrupt  upon  approaching  its  head  waters.  To 
what  extent  this  is  the  case,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  subdivisions  comprising  the  valley,  in  which,  al- 
though the  rise  in  each  approaches  equally,  the  lengths 
are  to  each  other  as  four  to  one.  Up  to  this  point  the 
grades  adopted  were,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is 
no  longer  practicable,  having  a  view  to  locomotive 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  steps  in  the  re- 
maining ascent.  Thus  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  the 
ground  rises  as  follows: 

1  mile  and  280  feet,  at  the  rate  of  23.222  feet  pr  mile. 

1  160  "  50.150 

i  580  "  37.579 

i  80  53.889 

fi  33  "  2.213  , 

i  80  "  52.949 

i  100  "  317.348 

i  300  "  123.510 

li  600  "  34.155 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  contemplation  of  such 
an  application,  to  disperse  the  whole  rise  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  subdivision.  To  do  this,  the 
bottoms  must  be  abandoned  for  the  hills  which  bound 
the  valley.  Independently  of  the  consideration  of 
grades,  it  is  no  longer  advisable,  fvom  the  new  charac- 
ter they  now  taite,  to  continue  the  bottoms,  which, 
narrowing  in  the  ascent,  are  evidently  occupied  at 
times  in  their  whole  width,  by  the  stream.  In  these 
remarks  may  be  seen  the  reasons  for  adopting  the 
limits  given  to  each  of  the  subdivisions:  1st.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  bottoms  so  long  as  they  proved  favorable 
to  location;  and  2d,  the  propriety  of  leaving  them  at  a 
point  from  which  the  Lycoming  summit  could  be  over- 
come by  the  application  of  locomotive  power.  It  will 
have  been  remarked  that  the  survey  did  not  always  pur- 
sue a  trace  in  accordance  with  these  views,  but,  mere- 
ly experimental,  occupied,  at  'all  times,  the  lowest 
points  of  the  valley,  noting  the  character  of  the  ground 
in  all  cases,  upon  either  hand. 

The  general  direcLion  of  the  valley  for  the  first  two 
miles  of  this  subdivision  is  about  N.  15°  E.,  and  thence 
to  the  Lycoming  summit,  N.  65°  E.  The  stream,  un- 
important in  size,  even  in  the  first  few  miles,  dwindles 
to  a  mere  thread,  and  diu-ing  the  low  stages  of  the  wa- 
ters,- disappears  entirely  in  places  by  subterranean 
channels.  The  width  of  the  bottoms  varies  a  mile,  the 
valley  is  confined  to  a  narrow  rocky  gorge.  The  face 
of  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  are  thickly  studded 
with  loose  rock,  in  some  places  in  large  masses.  Fix- 
ed rock  is  also  abundantly  found,  and  at  a  few  points, 
in  high  and  precipitous  faces. 

The  stream,  from  nearly  the  commencement  of  this 
subdivision,  tends  very  much  to  the  eastward,  being 
turned  off  fi-om  its  wonted  course  by  a  spur  of  the  Al- 
legheny. It  presents  its  western,  or  now,  more  pro- 
perly, northern  margin  along  the  mountains'  base,  from 
which  it  receives  the  greatest  number  and  largest  of 


t^e  tributaries.  Hence,  the  final  location  will  probably 
occupy  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  hills,  as  exhibiting 
fewer  impediments  It  huppens,  fortunately,  that  the 
angles  of  inclination  of  the  hills  upon  the  east  side  are 
less  than  those  upon  the  west,  and  upon  either  hand 
invariably  less  abrupt  as  the  proposed  plane  is  removed 
from  the  bed  of  the  valley;  a  great  advantage  whenev- 
er it  becomes  necessary,  from  the  excess  of  this  incli- 
nation, to  place  the  base  of  the  road  upon  the  bot- 
toms. 

I.  1i  miles  and  420  feet— ascent  43.740  feet,  or 
36.312  feet  per  mile. — Having  crossed  the  Lycoming, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  subdivision,  at  an  elevation  of 
10-5  feet,  the  line  should  pursue  a  course  along  the  base 
of  the  hills,  to  some  favorable  point  for  crossing  the 
bottoms  to  the  east  side,  upon  which,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  it  is  probable  the  trace  will  be  contin- 
ued to  the  head  of  the  sudden  pitch  in  the  valley 
above.  The  deviation  here  contemplated,  from  the 
line  actually  surveyed,  is  induced  by  the  facility  af- 
forded in  obtaining  materials  for  the  formation  of  the 
road-bed. 

The  trace,  in  reaching  the  east  side,  may  cross  the 
main  stream  and  Roaring  branch  by  a  single  structure; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  road  must  be  cut  for  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  entirely  into  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
as  the  near  approach  of  the  stream  pi'ecludes  the  for- 
mation of  the  road  bed  in  any  other  way.  It  was  to 
avoid  t;his  alternative,  extending  to  the  entire  section,  - 

that  the  west  side  was  selected  in  the  first  instance.  

The  general  course  of  this  section  is  nearly  north. 

II.  4-1  miles  and  393  feet— ascent  228'.330  feet,  or 
52.800  feet  per  mile, — This  section  has  a  direction  of 
about  N.  60°  E.  and  extends  along  tlie  eastern  face  of 
the  valley  to  the  head  of  the  narrow  ravine  above,  ex- 
cessive inclination  being  overcome  b)'  the  gr.ade  here 
assumed,  and  which,  from  the  very  uniform  character 
of  the  ground,  being  seldom  intersected  by  transverse 
indentations  of  mucli  importance,  it  is  believed,  may 
be  maintained  throughout.  A  road  thus  located  would, 
for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  360  feet,  be  elevated 
about  15  feet  above  the  bottoms;  Ij  miles  and  320  feet; 
32  feet  and  1}  miles  and  113  feet,  50  feet.  Thence, iii 
the  remaining  distance  of  one  fourth  of  a  mile  and  260 
feet,  the  phnie  rapidly  approaches  the  natural  bed  of 
the  valley,  which  it  intersects  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
tion. The  transverse  slopes  of  the  mountain  vary  be- 
tween 15°  and  45°,  and  the  short  distances,  where  rock 
prevails,  they  become  even  more  abrupt.  Rock,  in- 
deed, either  fixed  or  loose,  is  very  abundant  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  section,  and  may  be  profitably 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  road-bed  where  the 
steepness  of  the  hills  renders  it  necessary  to  base  it  up- 
on the  bottoms. 

III.  IJ  miles  and  80  feet— ascent  63.060  feet,  or 
41.620  feet  per  mile. — Having  overcome  the  rapid  as- 
cent of  the  valley  at  the  narrow  ravines,  the  face  of  the 
country  assumes  a  milder  aspect.  The  bottoms,  which 
had  entirely  disappeared,  are  again  found  from  150  to 
1,200  feet  in  width,  to  the  summit.  The  hills,  too, 
which  had  previously  been  sleep  and  rocky,  and  unfit 
for  cultivation,  now  bear  tiie  evidences  of  having  al- 
ready yielded  their  bounties  for  the  use  of  man.  It 
would  seem  that  a  mountainous  country  had  been  left 
for  one  which  might  justly  be  described  as  hilly.  The 
Allegheny,  which  had  for  some  time  turned  the  route 
from  its  true  direction,  by  its  spurs  thrown  out  towards 
the  east,  now  assumed,  upon  a  sudden,  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  making  easier  the  task  of  continuing  the 
line  to  its  destination. 

The  gi-ade  set  down  for  this  section,  requires  a  cut 
of  an  average  depth  of  7-5  feet  for  li-mlles  and  60  feet, 
the  propriety  of  avoiding  which,  by  continuing  the 
plane  of  section  II,  may  be  decided  upon  hereafter. — 
The  course  of  this  section  is  the  same  as  the  last. 
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Second  Divisioir.  « 

From  the  Lycomivg  summit  {Lycoming  and  Towanda 
creeks)  to  the  summiC  level  {north  branch  of  Towanda 
and  south  fork  of  Sugar  creek,)  1 1|  miles  and  222  feet 
—ascent  230.335  feet.    {Revised  distance,  &c. 
miles  and  307  feet— ascent,  219.895 feet.) 

The  survey  has  now  reached  the  mutual  source  of 
two  streams,  which  empty  into  the  north  and  west 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  next  step  was  to 
pursue  the  route  to  the  summit  level,  upon  the  south 
fork  of  Sugar  creek.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Ly- 
coming-, a  series  of  rough  levels,  to  determine  the 
height  of  this  summit,  as  well  as  the  principal  interme- 
diate points,  was  executed,  to  direct  the  operations  in 
extending  the  experimental  line.  This  led  to  the  adop- 
tion  of  an  ascending  grade  of  20  feet  in  the  mile,  which, 
being  sufficient  for  the  objects  of  the  survey,  was 
iDaintaiued  througliout,  as  near  as  the  features  of  the 
ground  would  admit.  These  have  indeed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  grades  which  may  be  adopted,  with 
only  slight  variations,  for  the  sections  under  this  di- 
vision of  the  route. 

All  intermediate  descent  in  attaining  the  summit  le- 
vel, by  reason  of  the  elevation  ali-eady  to  be  overcome, 
should  of  course  be  avoided.  Mence  the  propriety  of 
at  once  rising  from  the  valley  at  the  common  source  of 
the  Lycoming  and  Towanda,  and  not  by  pursuing  the 
valley  of  the  latter  until  s  jpie  one  of  the  branches 
leading  in  the  proper  direction  should  offer,  to  reach 
the  desired  point  upon  Sugar  creek.  The  descent  of 
the  valley  of  the  Towanda  to  Canton  corners,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  is  96  feet,  and 
thence,  one  and  a  half  miles,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Rodgers'  mill  creek,  (the  first  which  presents 
itself  for  that  purpose,)  it  is  increased,  estimated  upon 
the  sime  inclination,  to  128  feet;  all  of  which  fall  must 
be  re-.iscended,  in  addition  to  the  height  of  the  summit 
level  above  the  L>coming,  in  about  eight  miles,  or  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  forty-five  feet  per  mile.  Besides  the 
disadvantages  of  the  route  under  such  grades,it  is  about 
two  miles  longer  than  the  one  tracf-d. 

Heretofore  the  line  was  confined  to  a  narrow  valley 
by  the  mountains  and  hills  by  which  it  is  bounded.  It 
now  pursues  a  course  by  the  most  direct  route  across 
the  country  to  the  close  of  the  division,  by  the  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  head  branches  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  north  branch.  Fortunately  the  country  assumes  a 
mild  aspect.  The  Allegheny,  which  had  thrown  one 
of  its  spurs  across  the  route  near  the  source  of  tl.ie  Ly- 
coming, is  here  called  the  Armenia  mountain,  which 
forms,"it  is  supposed,  the  northeastern  termination  of 
the  range.  It  now  turns  off  more  to  the  north,  and, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  trace,  limits  the  streams 
which  are  tributary  to  the  north  branch.  The  streams, 
to  the  close  of  the  division,  run  across  the  general 
course  of  the  route,  but  from  the  easy  rolling  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  depression  caused  by  the  lesser 
branches  of  the  Towanda,  they  offer  no  material  obsta- 
cle to  a  very  direct  location  and  upon  favourable 
ground. 

The  ground  which,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  the  bottoms,  had  been  impracticable,  both  from 
its  steepness  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  now,  with 
•  very  few  exceptions,  favorable,  and  of  easy  exca- 
vation. Rock  is  still  abundant,  tliough  it  does  not  pre- 
vail  to  the  same  extent  as  heretofore. 

I.  3i  miles  and  133  feet— ascent  63  975  feet,  or 
19.533  f^-et  per  mile. — This  section,  rising  from  the 
summit  of  the  LycDming,  pursues  a  course  about  north, 
along  the  western  face  of  the  Towanda  valley,  to 
Spaulding's  mill  creek  branch.  The  trace  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  is  found  upon  the  bottoms, 
when  it  passes  upon  ground  composed  of  knolls, 
benches,  and  moderate  slopes,  for  the  remaining  dis- 
tance. The  average  of  these  slopes  may  be  set  down 
at  fifteen  degrees. 


With  the  exception  of  the  embankments  necessary 
to  cross  the  valleys  of  Shroeder's  and  Spaulding's  mill 
creek  branches,  the  vihole  distance  is  favorable  to  a  di- 
rect and  cheap  location, as  the  soil  is  free  for  excavation, 
and  the  ground  neaily  conforms,  with  the  exceptions 
above,  to  the  given  grade.  The  passage,  however,  of 
these  two  valleys,  would  require  works  of  no  inconsid- 
erable magnitude,  should  the  present  grade  be  adhered 
to,  which  is  desirable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  greater 
inclination  of  the  succeeding  planes,  to  enable  the  road 
to  surmount  the  rise  in  the  gap  through  which  Pratt's 
mill  creek  is  approached.  The  length  of  the  first  of 
the-e  embankments  would  be  1,460  feet,  the  second 
1,000  feet,  their  average  height  26  and  25  feet,  and 
greatest  inclination  above  the  streams  57  and  62  feet, 
respectively. 

II.  2  miles  and  85  feet— ascent  58.380  feet,  or  28. 957 
feet  per  mile. — Having  crossed  the  valley  of  Spauld- 
ing's mill  creek  btVinch,  at  the  close  of  the  last  section, 
by  a  grade  which  places  the  line  above  the  irregvdar 
ground  which  skirls  the  bottoms,  the  survey,  for  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  is  continued  upon  a  course  of 
N.  5°  E.  along  the  face  of  the  very  smooth  hills  back 
of  Spaulding's,  which  rise  at  angles  of  about  20  deg. — 
Thence,  to  the  end  of  the  section,  the  ground  consists 
of  meadows,  benches  of  favorable  elevations,  and  very 
gentle  slopes;  the  general  direction  of  the  line  having 
changed  to  about  N.  50°  B. 

A  cut  of  1,000  feet,  and  25  feet  at  the  deepest  point, 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  grade  set  down  for  this  sec- 
tion; but  the  additional  length  exhibited  by  the  profile, 
as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  embankment  across  the 
meadows,  may  be  avoided  in  the  final  location.  The 
road  is  fotty  feet  above  Pratt's  mill  creek,  which  may 
readily  be  crossed,  even  at  that  elevation,  by  a  bridge 
of  less  than  one  hundred  feet. 

III.  '21  miles  and  323  feet— ascent  65,170  feet,  or 
23.179  feet  per  mile. — This  section,  which  extends  to 
the  crest  of  a  gap,  caused  by  the  approach  of  two  small 
branches  tributary  to  Rodger's  mill  branch,  leaves  Can- 
ton corners  on  the  right,  and  has  a  general  direction, 
upon  a  line  somewhat  serpentine,  of  N.  20°  E.  The 
route,  after  crossing  Pratt's  mill  creek,  "turns  more  to 
the  north,  and  runiiing  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  from 
Canton  corners  to  Troy,  is  traced,  for  three  fourths  of 
a  mile,  upon  ground  consisting  of  smooth  hill  sides,  at 
angles  of  about  15  deg.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  mea- 
dow, requiring  an  embankment  fur  600  feet  in  length, 
and  at  the  highest  point,  45  feet  in  height.  The  ground 
for  Iff  miles  becomes  then  very  favorable;  cultivated 
flats  and  easy  slopes,  extending  to  a  depression  for  600 
feet,  at  Rockwell's  branch  of  Rodger's  mill  creek, 
wliich  will  require  an  embankment  20  feet  in 
height.  The  gap  already  referred  to  is  now  fairly  en- 
tered, and  along  its  western  flice,  upon  slopes  of  20 
degrees,  the  line  is  carried,  uninterrupted  by  a  single 
Indentation  of  ravine  of  any  size,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  cut  of  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  reduce  its  height  12  feet.  'Hie  line  crosses 
the  main  road  in  this  section,  near  Pratt's. 

IV.  "i  miles  and  424  feet— accent  32,270  feet,  or 
8  791  feet  per  mile. — This  completes  the  second  di- 
vision. To  account  for  the  discrepancy  which  appears 
in  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  sections  comprising 
it,  compared  with  that  already  given,  it  is  proper  to 
s'ate  that  it  is  caused  by  the  removal,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  hereafter,  of  the  summit  level  to  an  extent 
equal  to  that  diflerence. 

From  the  close  of  the  last  section,  the  trace  is  upon 
the  face  of  hills,  rising  at  angles  of  20  degrees,  whose 
uniformity  is  uninterrupted,  except  by  two  narrow  ra-  . 
vines,  to  a  depres.sion  formed  by  another  branch  of 
Rod"-'er's  mill  creek,  where  the  m:.in  road  crosses  it, 
near""  Stephen  Shute's.  A  cut,  10  feet  at  the  greatest 
depth,  and  1,000  feet  long,  is  here  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  at  the  head  of  the  section.  In 
the  following  distance  of  rather  more  than  half  a  mde.the 
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ground  is  not  so  favorable,  as  it  lays  at  angles  of  28 
degress,  and  is  intersected  by  three  considerable  ra- 
vines, which  cut  it  up  into  knolls.  The  valley  of  the 
principal  branch  of  Rodger's  mill  creek,  moreover, 
must  be  crossed  by  an  embankment  of  175  feet,  at  an 
elevation  of  42  feet.  The  line  having  intersected  the 
main  road  at  one  of  these  depressions  near  Reuben  Ta- 
ber's,  tr.iverses  very  favorable  ground,  both  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  section. 

Thibb  DiTisioy. 
From  the  summit  level,  (north  branch  of  Towanda  and 

south  fork  nf  Sugar  Creek,)  by  the  valleys  of  the  south 

and  north  forks,  to  the  South  creek  suminit;  {north  fork 

of  Sugar  creek  and  south  creek. ) 
Subdivision  1st.  From  the  summit  level  (north  branch 

of  Tovi'anda  and  south  fork  of  Sugar  creek)  to  Sugar 

creek  at  Long's  mill  pond,  5J  miles  and  181  feet — 

descent  315.    (Revised  distance,  &c.  5f  miles  and 

96feet— descent  304,560  feet.) 

The  survey  having  arrived  at  the  summit  level  upon 
one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  south  fork  of  Sugar 
creek,  the  next  object  was  to  carry  the  line  to  the 
head  of  the  north  fork  of  the  same  creek.  This  north 
fork  is  also  the  source  of  South  creek,  the  vallev  of 
which  leads  to  Elmira. 

Sugar  creek  divides,  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  into 
three  principal  branches,  called  North,  South,  and 
Middle  forks.  The  first  two,  pursuing  nearly  opposite 
courses,  embrace  within  an  arc  of  140°  a  district  of 
country  which  is  throughout  cut  into  ridges  by  the 
deep  valleys  of  these  streams  and  their  tributaries,  to 
then-  very  sources.  To  carry  the  line  directly  across 
these  ridges,  is  utterly  impracticable.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  make  a  selection  between  a  route  passing 
round  the  head  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  Sug;u' 
creek,  and  another  by  the  valleys  of  the  south  and  north 
forks,  upon  a  more  ensteily  course,  crossing  the  main 
stream  below  their  confluence. 

Upon  examining  the  country,  it  was  found,  that 
although  It  was  practicable  to  carry  a  road  for  the  first 
few  miles  along  the  face  of  the  Armenia  mountain, 
which  bounds  the  numerous  forks  and  branches  of 
Sugar  creek,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived,  as  the  line 
would  have  to  conform  to  this  range,  that  the  distance 
would  be  greatly  increased,  particularly  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  retrace  the  line  upon  nearly  a  parallel 
course,  to  enter  the  valley  of  that  branch  of  the  north 
fork  which  has  its  source  with  South  creek. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  by  the  selection  of  the  eastern 
route,  although  more  direct  and  more  favorable  as  far 
as  the  lesser  accidents  of  the  ground  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  are  concerned,  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
scend the  valley  of  the  south  fork  by  a  very  rapid 
grade,  at  the  expense  of  a  tolerable  deep  cut  at  the 
surnmit,  and  a  high  embankment,  in  order  to  cross  the 
main  stream  at  an  admissible  elevation,  the  surface  of 
which  is  420  feet  below  the  summit  level.  The  equated 
distance  would,  likewise,  be  increased  proportionally 
to  the  amount  which  such  a  trace  would  carry  the  road 
below  the  South  creek  summit,  beyond  a  line  of  the 
came  length,  drawn  to  that  point  by  descending  grades 
solely. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections  the  eastern  route 
was  preferred  to  the  western,  as  opposing  fewer  obsta- 
cles, so  far  as  a  comparison  could  be  made  on  the  ex- 
amination had  of  the  latter  route.  Before  a  final  de- 
cision, however,  a  thorough  examination  should  be 
made  of  the  country  to  the  westward,  to  test  the  capa- 
bditiesof  a  route  in  that  direction. 

_  As  a  base  to  govern  the  operations  in  the  third  divis- 
ion, a  set  of  preliminary  levels  was  made  to  determine 
the  relative  heights  of  the  principal  points  down  the 
south  fork  to  the  main  stream,  and  thence  to  the  head 
of  South  creek.  These  gave  the  folh.wing  results, 
corrected  by  the  subsequent  survey.    The  fall  from  the 
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summit  level  to  the  South  creek  summit,  198,715  feet, 
and  to  the  surface  of  Sugar  creek,  below  the  junction 
of  the  various  forks,  420,630  feet,  nearly  one-half  of 
which,  205,840  feet,  occurs  in  rather  less  than  the  first 
half  a  mile-  It  was  also  ascertained  that  Sugar  creek 
might  be  crossed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Long's  mill  pond, 
at  an  elevation  of  at  least  100  feet,  still  leaving  320 
feet  fall  from  the  summit  level  to  that  point,  in  a  dis- 
tance estimated  at  about  five  and  a  half  miles. 

This  fall  might  be  made  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes 
and  the  application  of  stationary  engines  near  the  head 
of  the  south  fork;  but  anxious  to  continue  the  route 
applicable  to  locomotive  power,  it  was  determined  to 
fall  30  feet  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  cut  at  the  summit 
level,  and  thence,  upon  an  assumed  grade  of  1  in  100, 
strike  the  point  of  crossing  at  Sugar  creek.  ■  This  was 
accomplished  under  singularly  foi  tunate  conditions  of 
the  ground,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  details  of  the  sec- 
tions; in  which  will  also  be  explained  the  proportions 
for  the  reduction  of  the  cut  just  mentioned. 

This  subdivision  has  a  general  course  about  N.  30°  E. 
It  occupies  the  eastern  face  of  the  valley  of  the  south 
fork  of  Sugar  creek,  which,  from  its  great  regularity, 
being  uninterrupted  throughout  by  a  single  indentation 
of  consequence,  is  broadly  contrasted  with  the  side 
opposite,  which  is  divided  into  high  and  narrow  ridges, 
by  a  quick  succession  of  branches,  towards  the  west. 
It  offers,  indeed,  with  but  one  important  exception,  no 
obstacle  to  a  vwy  direct  and  cheap  location;  and  so  uni- 
form  is  the  ground  on  this  side  of  the  stream,  that  upon 
one  portion  of  it  of  about  two  and  three-fourth  miles, 
a  location,  altliough  removed  some  one  or  two  luin^ 
dred  feet  above  the  bottoms,  would  deviate  but  slightly 
from  a  straight  line. 

The  trace  for  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  this 
subdivision  is  upon  cultivated  ground,  the  remainder 
being  in  woods.  The  sod  although  rock,  loose  and 
fixed,  is  sufficiently  abundant  for  all  the  common  pur- 
poses of  construction,  oflers  little  or  no  obstruction  in 
the  excavations  and  embarkmeiits  necessary  in  the 
road  bed  formation. 
,  1.  23  miles  and  420  feet — descent  116. 400  feet,  or 
52-800 feel  per  mile. — As  it  is  highly  desirable  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  descent  to  the  crossing  at  Sugar  creek, 
a  cut  was  determined  upon  by  continuing  upward 
through  a  point  in  the  valley  of  the  south  fork,  30  feet 
below  the  summit  level,  the  plane  of  the  aboVe  grade, 
and  by  which  the  summit  level  of  the  route  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  Towanda  side,  and  the  length  of  this 
subdivision  increased,  as  shown  by  the  revised  distance 
already  given.  A  cut  so  designed  would  have  a  length 
of  1.956  feet,  and  an  average  depth  of  12  feet;  its 
greatest  depth  being  22  feet.  Thence,  from  this  cut, 
tlieline  pursues,  upon  about  equal  distances  and  easy 
curves,  the  courses  of  N.  35°  E.,  E.  and  N.  00°E., 
upon  ground  that  is  equally  divided  between  level 
spaces  and  slopes  averaging  12°. 

In  consequence  of  a  depression  in  the  ridge  near  the 
close  of  this  section,  caused  by  the  approach  of  Mud 
creek,  (a  branch  which  Sugar  creek  receives  a  few 
miles  below  Tro)-,)  and  the  souih  fork,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  maintaining  the  desired  giade,  to  embank  for  a 
distance  of  3,450  feet,  to  a  height  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  ridge,  of  44  feet,  or  upon  an  average  height  of  20 
feet. 

2.  3|  miles  and  336  feet — descent  118.160  feet,  or 
52  800  feet  per  mile. — For  the  first  2^  miles,  the  route 
is  N.  50°  W.  when,  by  a  curve  of  1,500  feet  radius,  it 
takes  a  course  of  N.  65°  E.  The  ground  traversed  is 
throughout  a  very  uniform  ridge,  having  an  average 
transverse  slope  of  10°,  and  uninterrupted  except  by 
three  narrow  and  unimportant  ravines.  As  the  line  ap- 
proaches Sugar  creek,  it  again  turns  more  to  the  north, 
upon  a  curve  whose  radius  is  about  1,000  feet,  in  order 
to  reach  the  most  favorable  point  for  crossing  the  stream. 
This  is  effected  where  Sugar  creek  changes  its  course 
suddenly  from  N.  40°  W,  to  S.  60°  W.,  and  at  a  height 
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of  105.630  feet  above  its  surface,  byabridg-e  of  only 
168  feet — connecting'  embankments  upon  either  hand, 
whose  united  lengths  are  but  480  feet,  showing',  con- 
clusively, the  favorable  formation  of  the  g'round  at  the 
point  stlccted,  for  maintaining'  the  elevation  of  the 
roa'l;  an  object  of  vital  nnportance,  so  far  as  the  appli- 
catioiv  of  locomotive  ])ower  is  concerned,  wlien  the 
g'rade  already  assumed  is  considered.  The  length  of 
the  bridg-e  is  estimated  by  assuming  60°  for  the  sl'>pes 
of  the  abutments,  from  a  water  line  of  88  feet,  that 
slope  being  the  natural  inclination  of  tlie  rocky  precipice 
wliicli  foi'ms  the  bank,  for  a  height  ot  70  feet  on  the 
south  side. 

The  elevation  of  a  road  across  Sugar  creek  might, 
without  much  additional  expense,  certainly  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  gained,  be  increased  so  as  to 
reduce  the  iiiclin  ition  of  this  section  something  below 
50  feet  in  the  mile;  at  the  same  time  that  it  would,  in  a 
corresponding  degree,  diminish  the  elevation  to  be 
overcome  in  reaching  South  creek,  below  the  summit 
of  wiiicli,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  the  grades  from 
the  summit  level  have  already  depressed  the  line. 

Stone  of  good  quality,  near  at  hand,  is  abundant, 
and  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  sub-structure  ol 
any  work  designed  to  cross  llie  stream. 

Subdivision  '2d. — From  Sugar  creek,  at  Long's  mill 
pondi  to  the  South  creek  summit  (nor tli.  fork  of  Sugar 
creek,)  3J  miles  and  77  feet-  ascent  HQ  285  feet. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that,  in  order  to  cross 
Sugar  creek  at  an  admissible  elevation,  the  grades  from 
the  summit  level  carried  the  line  below  the  head  of 
South  creek,  by  the  quantity  given  above.  The  object 
of  the  present  subdiviaion  is,  by  regaining  an  equal  ele- 
vation, to  reach  the  summit  of  that  stream.  In  the 
survey,  this  was  done  by  carrying  the  line  upon  a  uni- 
form grade  along  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  north  fork,  tlie  general  direction  of  which  is  N. 
10°  W.  The  features  of  tlie  gror.nd,  however,  in  the 
progress  of  the  survey,  soon  showed  that  a  route  so  de- 
signed would,  from  tlie  number  of  high  embankments 
required  to  cross  the  valle3^s  of  the  small  streams  tribu- 
tary to  the  north  fork,  be  very  expensive.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  deemed  pi'oper  to  sugg-est,  upon  the 
])resent  knowledge  of  the  ground,  the  grades  given 
to  the  sections  forming  this  subdivision;  the  survey  be- 
ing sufficiently  full  for  the  purposes  of  description  un- 
der the  change. 

The  soil  ;in  this  subdivision,  though  stony,  may  be 
eonsidered,  on  the  whole,  fivorable  for  grading.  Rock 
seldom  appears.  About  one-half  the  distance  is  culti- 
vated. 

I.  1|  miles  and  554 feet,  level. — The  course  of  this  sec- 
tion is  N.  20°  W.,  a'ld  the  traces  along  the  face  of  the 
hills,  whose  angles  traverse  to  the  line,  are  about  10°. 
Besides  a  gulley  130  feet  wide,  four  depressions, 
caused  by  as  many  small  tributaries  of  the  north  fork, 
occur  within  the  above  limits,  requiring  embankments 
of  620,  470,  250,  and  310  feet  elevated,  at  the  high- 
est points,  8,  6,  9,  and  4  feet,  respectively.  These, 
with  excavations  to  about  an  equal  amount,  necessary 
to  straighten  the  trace,  will  constitute  the  principal 
items  of  cost  in  the  grading.  The  soil,  though  stony 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  half  mile,  is  loose,  and 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  about  one-half  being  already 
appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

if.  3 J  ?niles  and  50  feet — ascent  48.740  feet,  or 
\'2.5i:7  feet  per  mile. — This  section,  continued  along  the 
east  face  <jf  the  valley  of  the  north  fork,  extends  to  the 
further  side  of  the  depression  near  Merritt's  having  cross- 
ed previously  those  at  M'Clellen's  and  tlie  widow  Par- 
son's. The  valleys  upon  either  hand  of  VVilburn's  are 
sufficiently  high  for  the  reduced  elevation  assumed  for 
the  road.  These  valleys,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  lo- 
cality, may  be  crossed  by  embankments  350,  510,  and 
630  feet  long,  and  at  the  greatest  elevation  of  21,  22, 
add  25  feet,  respectively,     besides  these,  there  are 


three  or  four  narrow  ravines,  but  of  so  little  importance 
as  not  to  affect  the  trace.  The  transverse  inclination  of 
the  ground  averages  here  about  1  °  and  seldom  rises 
above  2  °.  The  soil,  though  stony  nearly  throughout, 
is  easy  of  excavation.  Rock  seldom  appears.  The 
entire  distance,  save  half  a  mile,  is  cultivated.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  section  the  course  is  N.  3  °  W.;  it 
then  changes  to  N.  10°  W. 

III.  2|  miles  and  133  feet — ascent  67,545  or  4,339 
feel  per  mile.  This  section  closes  the  tliird  division,  by 
reaching  the  head  of  South  creek.  The  trace  is  made 
upon  courses  of  nearly  equal  leng'ths,  ofN,  15°  W.,  N. 
35°  K.,and,  N.  10°  E.  and  from  the  uniform  character  of 
the  vallev,is  ".ninterrupted  by  a  single  indentation  of  any 
importance,  The  cross  slopes,  however,  here  increase 
to  14°  as  the  average,  and  rise  more  frequently  above 
20°,  than  lower  down  the  valley.  The  stony  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last-  mile  and  a  quarter,  still  pre- 
vails. Five-eighths  of  a  mile  only  of  this  section  is 
cultivated,  the  remainder  is  wooded. 

Fouhtu  Division. 

From  the  South  creek  summit,  {north  fork  of  Sugar 
creek  and  South  creek.)  by  the  valley  of  South' creek, 
to  Elmira,  15^  miles  and  351  feet — descent  508,500 
feet. 

This  division  is  by  the  valley  of  South  creek,  until  it 
spreads  out  into  the  extensive  flats  on  the  Chemung 
river,  and  thence,  across  these  flats  to  Elmira.  It  has, 
tipon  ratlier  a  circuitous  course,  a  direction  about  , 
north.  Unlike  that  of  the  Lycoming,  the  valley  of 
South  creek  falls  with  greater  rapidity  as  the  mouth  is 
approached.  This  inclination,  which  in  the  latter,  is 
barely  sufficient  near  the  head  for  tlie  proper  drainage 
of  the  ground,  is  in  some  places,  so  great  below,  as  to 
render  the  bottoms  no  longer  applicable  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  road,  having  regard  to  locomotive  power. 
These  instances,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lycom- 
ing, may  be  avoided  by  resorting  to  the  high  grounds, 
and  there  disposing  the  excess  over  a  greater  space. 
In  the  valley  of  Soutli  creek,  this  resoiu'ce,  from  the 
moderate  inclination  of  the  elevated  grounds  which 
skirt  the  bottoms,  would  be  attended  \vith  very  little 
additional  expense  over  that  of  constructing  a  road  in 
the  bed  of,  the  valley,  as  in  many  instances  they  ascend 
by  smooth  and  almost  imperceptible  swells.  In  this 
respect,  and  also  in  a  greater  absence  of  rock,  the  val- 
ley of  South  creek  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over 
that  of  the  Lycoming;  throughout  which,  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave  the  bot- 
toms, the  country  presented  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties in  the  impracticable  character  of  the  hills,  both 
as  regards  steepness  and  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

The  bottoms  upon  South  creek  have  a  breadth  of 
from  150  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  through  which 
the  stream  flows  by  a  devious  course,  varying  in  width 
fi'om  5  to  60  feet.  They  are  singularly  contrasted  with 
those  upon  the  Lycoming  and  the  north  and  south 
forks  of  Sugar  creek,  which,  contracting  near  the 
sources  of  the  streams,  disappear,  or  nearly  so;  whereas, 
in  the  instance  of  this  valley,  there  is  no  important 
difference  in  the  breadth  between  the  head  and  en- 
trance. These  bottoms,  forthe  most  part,  are  swampy, 
or  broken  up  into  numerous  channels  by  freshets,  with 
cultivated  ])ortions  above  their  reach.  "  Wherever  the 
swampy  character  prevails,  the  inclination  of  the  valley 
is  slight;  where  broken,  it  is  from  an  increase  of  de- 
clivity, giving  to  the  stream  a  corresponding  increase  of 
velocity  and  influence  upon  its  banks. 

I.  2i;  miles  arid  22  feet, — descent  32,055  feel,  or 
8,654- feet  per  mile,  for  1-^  miles  and  40'2  feet,  and  13,268 
feet  per  mile  for  li  miles  and  2S0  feet. — The  line  traced 
by  the  survey  was  upon  four  coiu'ses  of  nearly  equal 
lengths,  N.  20°  E.,  N.  2°  W.,  N.  15°  E.,  anri  N.  5° 
VV.  The  first  and  second  skirt  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
having  slopes  of  15  deg.  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
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swamp  and  marsli  which  form  the  commonhead  of 
South  creek  and  north  fork  of  Sugar  creek.  The  third 
crosses  the  flats  obliquely,  to  gain  tlie  west  side  of  Uie 
valley,  and  thence,  by  the  fouitii,  down  the  middle  of 
the  bottoms,  to  the  end  of  the  section.  The  best  loca- 
tion will  probably  present  itself  on  the  east  side,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  m  irsh,  above  which  the  griide  will 
place  the  road  some  3  or  4  feet.  It  is  then  desirable 
to  reach  the  hills  on  the  west  side,  by  a  continuation  of 
the  course  nearly  north,  as  the  road  by  the  grade,  is 
removed  from  5  to  13  feet  above  the  bol corns.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  west  side,  the  trace  for  the  remaining 
distance  is  alongside  slopes  ranging  at  15  deg.  The  bot- 
toms in  this  section  are  from  260  to  1,080  feet  wide, 
the  creek  from  5  to  15  feet. 

II.  4|-  intles  and  360  feel — descent  106,155  feet,  or 
24,583  feet  per  mile. — This  section,  commencing  just 
above  Mill  brook,  extends  to  Pliilo  Fossett's,  about  one 
third  of  a  mile  above  tlie  bridge  by  which  the  main 
poad  crosses  the  stream.  The  valley  lies  upon  the  three 
courses,N.  7°  30'  E.and  N.  57°  E.  andN.7°  W.  making 
the  route  here  rather  circuitous.  The  bottoms,  from  200 
feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  are  cut  up  into  nu- 
merous channels,  where  the  descent  of  the  stream  is 
rapid,  or  subsides  into  swamps  as  the  inclination  be- 
comes more  moder.ate.  The  extent  of  this  irregulari- 
ty may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  Ig  miles  and 
60  feet,  near  the  head  of  the  section,  the  gj  ound  falls 
73,035  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  62,60-l  feet  per  tr.ile;  so 
that,  even  if  the  bottoms  wei-e  otherwise  available, 
their  inclination  would  be  sufficient  of 'itself  to  forbid 
their  use,  having  in  view  the  desire  entertained  from 
the  first — the  adaptation  of  the  entire  route  to  locomo- 
tive power.  It  is  proposed  therefoie,  to  carry  the 
road  along  the  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
with  grades  which  sh.dl  cojitorm  as  nearly  to  the  one 
given  as  the  ground  will  permit.  The  ground  is  favor- 
able for  such  a  locution,  being  intersected  by  no  tribu- 
taries of  the  main  stream  of  much  imponance,  and  sel- 
dom rising  at  angles  greater  than  20°.  The  sail  gener- 
ally, is  of  easy  excavation. 

III.  2i  miles  and ?i  feet — deseent7&,ol0 feet, uroO, 505 
feet  per  mile. — N.  26°  W.  is  the  course  of  this  section, 
which  is  straight.  The  given  plane  is  nearly  coincident 
with  the  natural  inclination  of  the  valley,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  very  much  broken  into  cinnnels  by  the 
stream  during  freshets,  above  the  reach  of  which,  a 
few  feet  elevation  will  be  sufficient  to  place  the  road  in 
security.  The  proper  trace  for  this  section,  is  upon  a 
sti'aight  line  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  to  a  point  on  the 
stream  about  800  feet  below  the  bridge  near  Evan's  mill, 
where  it  proposes  to  cross,  following  the  east  side  down 
to  the  commencement  of  section  IV.  The  double 
crossing  of  the  stream,  shown  by  the  survey  in  this  dis- 
tance, may  be  readily  avoided  by  determining-  the  final 
trace.  The  bottoms  in  this  section  are  reduced  in  some 
places  to  a  breadth  of  nearly  15;j  feet,  and  in  others 
expand  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mde.  The  creek  is 
from  25  to  60  feet  wide.  This  section  terminates  150 
feet  beyond  James  Bird's. 

IV.  3  miles  and  641  feet — descent  150  300  feet,  or 
48  151  feet  per  mile- — This  section  carries  tlie  line  to 
the  broad  flats  which  extend  to  the  Chemung.  It  has 
a  general  direction  of  N.  30°  W-,  combining  tlie  four 
courses  N.  21°  56°  37°  and  3°  VV.  In  giving  uniformi- 
ty to  the  plane  of  inclination,  the  road  will  be  removed 
to  the  slopes  of  the  high  grounds,  and  to  a  height  ot 
from  5  to  15  feet  above  the  bottoms — a  great  advan- 
tage when  the  character  of  a  large  portion  of  them  is 
considered.  A  final  trace  will  avoid  all  the  crossing-; 
shown  by  the  survey,  except  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Stiy- 
der's.  The  object  of  this  crossing  is,  -to  enable  the 
line  to  pursue  the  benches  and  side  hills  upon  the  west 
side,  in  order  to  cross  Seeley's  creek,  before  it  sepa- 
rates into  numerous  branches,  which  a  line  furthei'  ea^t 
would  have  to  encounter.  In  the  wliole  of  the  pre- 
vious distance,  the  road  shou]^  occupy  the  east  side. 
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The  hills  have  moderate  slopes,  except  vi^here  they 
show  themselves  upon  the  bottoms,  in  the  form  of 
banks,  which  occur  for  a  large  proportion  of  that  part 
of  the  section  which  lies  uiion  the  east  side  of  the 
stream.  These  banks  are  from  10  to  40  and  50  feet 
high,  and  rise  at  angles  of  about  45°.  The  breadth  of 
the  bottoms  in  this  section,  varies  between  240  feet  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  the  creek,  between  30  and  60 
feet.  Seeley's  creek  is  passed  with  160  feet,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  10  feet. 

V.  2J  miles  and  320  feet — descent  43.680  feet,  or 
18-904  feet  per  mile — This  section  extends  aoross  the 
flats,  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Ciie- 
mung.  By  making  a  cut  through  the  bene!)  neai'est 
the  river,  of  10  feet,  which  would  yield  sufficient  ma- 
terials for  the  slight  embankment,  the  grade  may  be 
readily  maintained  throughout  the  section.  The  length 
of  such  a  cut  would  be  3,550  feet,  with  an  average 
depth  of  less  than  six  feet,  through  a  loose  stony  or 
gravelley  soil.  N.  25°  45'  E.  is  the  course  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

VI.  ^  mile  and  520  feet— level— Elmira,  N.  F.— This 
distance  terminates  the  route,  by  readiing  the  entrance 
of  the  Chemung  canal  at  Elmira.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  and  100  feet  the  line  is  continued  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  on  the  same  course  as  section  V,  and  with  a 
grade  nearly  coinciding  with  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  then  assumes  a  direction  of  N.  7°  0'  E.  to 
the  canal,  crossing  the  river  at  an  angle  of  about  70°, 
thus  increasing  the  distance  over  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
its  course,  about  60  feet;  a  direction,  which,  from  the 
very  favorable  character  of  the  ground  opposite  El- 
mira, mav  be  readily  given  to  the  trace,  whenever  the 
point  of  termination  ot  the  road  shall  be  decided  upon. 
A  viaduct  for  the  Chemung,  by  the  survey,  woidd  liava 
a  length  of  830  feet,  crossing  fwo  channels  of  330  and 
280  feet  respectively,  and  an  islanJ  of  270  feet.  The 
level  of  this  island  is  3-540  feet,  and  of  the  river  at  the 
low  stage  16-175  feet  below  the  grade. 

Having  gone  through  the  details  of  the  route,  the 
following  table  is  annexed,  exhibiting  a  condensed  view 
of  the  lengih  and  inclination  of  the  several  grades 
therein  proposed. 

It  is  not  considered  within  the  province  of  the  pres- 
ent report  to  make  more  than  a  general  referejice  to 
the  probable  cost  of  the  contemplated  road.  Indeed, 
with  the  present  sources  of  information,  an  estimate 
would  necessarily  rest  solely  upon  suppositious  data, 
and  as  such  would  be  of  no  practical  utility.  This 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  recurring  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  operations,  in  which  the  actual  line  pursued 
by  the  smwey  is,  in  inany  instances,  necessarily  far  re- 
moved from  the  trace  which  will  probably  be  finally 
adopted,  and  between  which  a  few  points  only,  will 
there  be  a  precise  coincidence.  The  survey  was  in  fact 
purely  experimentLd,  to  determine  the  main  features  of 
the  country  throngh  wliich  the  road  would  pass,  and 
sufficient  only  to  decide  upon  the  single  question  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  pr  jcct.  So  far,  it  is  believed,  the  sur- 
vey has  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  object. 

But,  altho\igh  the  requisite  data  have  not  been  ob- 
tained for  forming  an  estimate  nf  the  probable  cost  of 
the  undertaking,  sufficient  inFormaiion  was  developed 
in  the  progress  of  tlie  survey  to  show  that  a  rail-road 
from  Williamsport  to  Elmira  may  be  executed,  without 
having  to  contend  against  any  extraordinary  difficulties, 
or  those  requiring  expenditures  beyond  other  works  of 
the  same  description,  traversing  similar  regions  of  coun- 
try. The  only  operations  of  real  magnitude,  and 
which  would  require  large  disbursements  in  the  execu- 
tion,  are  those  involved  in  the  long  planes  upon  the 
Lycoming  and  south  fork  of  Sugar  creek;  to  ail  of 
which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  when  speaking 
of  tlie  p  irtial  use  of  inclined  planes  in  the  route-  To 
these  may  be  added  the  embankments  at  Shroeder's  and 
Spaulduig'a  mill  creek  branches;  the  cut  at  Pratt's  mdl 
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creek;  and  the  bridges  over  Sugar  creek  at  Long's  mill 
pond,  and  the  Chemung  river  at  Elmira. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  extensive  portions  of 
fhe  route  th;it  can  be  constructed  as  cheaply  as  any 
similar  work  of  equal  length.  The  lower  division  of 
the  Lycoming  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  tliis  description;  in  which  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  the  trace  of  a  road  may  be  dravvii  contorm- 
ing  neai'ly  with  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  traverse  the  shortest  line  from  point 
to  point  of  the  valley.  It  is  true  thU  the  Lycomiag  is 
crossed  15  times  in  this  distance;  but,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  average  lenu,th  of  the  necessary 
bridges  is  about  120  feet,,  and  that  upon  the  spot  are 
found  materials  of  the  best  quality  and  In  the  greatest 
abundance,  suitable  for  their  construction,  the  cost  un- 
der this  head  will  not  be  deemed  very  formidable,  par- 
ticularly if  wood  be  used  in  their  superstructure.  Of 
the  divisions  included  in  the  distance  between  tlie  Ly- 
coming summit  and  the  head  ot  South  creek,  Cwlth 
the  exceptions  alieady  made,)  the  same  formidable 
opinion  miy  be  expressed;  and,  also,  ot  the  valley  of 
South  creek,  along  vvliich  a  road  may  be  formed  wlth- 
j>ut  meeting  any  formidable  obstruction  requiring  a 
large  expenditure.  Upon  the  whole,  the  route,  as  a 
mountain  route,  qiay  be  con.ildered,  as  regards  inclina- 
tion of  the  grades,  directness  of  trace,  character  of  the 
ground,  and  nature  of  the  soil,  proximity  and  abun- 
dance of  materials  as  pecullai  ly  favorable. 

It  was  not  Intended,  by  carrying  out  in  the  report 
the  details,  with  a  view  to  locomotive  power,  to  express 
any  preference  for  that  mode  over  a  system  which 
would  combine  with  it  station;M-y  power,  as  better 
suited  to  the  features  of  some  portions  of  the  ro'.tte,  but 
solely  to  show,  by  means  of  the  experimental  survey, 
the  entire  practicability  under  such  a  condition;  having 
the  ultimate  question  to  be  decided  hereafter  upon 
more  compreliensive  and  minute  surveys,  which  would 
yield  the  necessary  data  for  m:dvlng  comparadve  esti- 
mates of  the  first  cost  of  the  work  and  of  tlie  moving 
power;  of  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  said  pow- 
er, and  the  necessary  repairs  under  each  system;  with 
statements  showing  the  i.icilitics  as  to  time,  accommo- 
dation, &c.  &c.  which  they  would  respectively  offer; 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  a  proper  choice. 

That  the  route  in  its  whole  extent  Is  applicable,  with 
but  three  exceptions,  to  locomotive  power  at  moderate 
grades,  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the 
present  survey.  These  exceptions  are  upon  the  Ly- 
cort^ng  below  M'N.tt's,  on  the  south  fork  of  Sugar 
creek,  and  on  South  creek,  between  Bird's  and  the 
Chemung  flats,  the  fonner  lying  south,  the  others  north 
to  the  summit  level;  and  which,  comprising,  respective- 
ly, distances  of  considerable  length,  upon  neai-ly  uni- 
form inclinat  ons,  allow  of  the  advantageous  applica- 
tion of  auxiliary  locomotive  power,  in  overcoming  the 
usual  inclination  of  the  road  at  these  points  of  the 
route. 

If,  however,  the  proper  Investigation  should  result  in 
favor  of  the  partial  use  of  stationary  power,  such  an 
application  woidd  be  confined  to  the  portions  of  the 
route  above  indicated;  In  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nari'ow  g'oi'ge  upon  the  Lycoming-,  the  ground  lies 
remarkably  favorable  for  the  location  of  the  necessary 
planes.  The  first  cost  of  the  work  would  doubtless  be 
favorable  to  such  a  selection,  pilncipally  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Lycoming,  where  the  grades,  by  conform- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  bed  of  the  valley,  would  avoid 
the  large  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain,  for  some 
miles  along  the  face  of  steep  and  rocky  lillls,  a  uni- 
form inclination,  in  order  to  overcome  the  sudden  rise 
in  the  country  at  that  point;  and  on  the  south  fork  of 
Sugar  creek,  where,  by  the  Introduction  cf  one  or  two 
planes  near  the  b.ead  of  that  stream,  the  necesslt)'  would 
no  longer  exist  for  the  deep  cut  at  the  summit  level,  or 
the  high  and  expensive  embankment  at  the  depression 
of  the  ridge,  forming  the  east  face  of  the  valley  of  the 


south  fork;  both  of  which  are  required  under  a  system 
of  gradi  s  adapted  to  looomotlve  power. 

Uy  the  cursory  examinations  made  during  the  pro- 
gresa  of  the  survey,  it  was  found  that  the  chief  ma- 
terials required  In  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  were 
abundant  and  accessible  at  almost  every  point  of  the 
route.  Timber,  of  a  number  of  kinds,  suitable  for  the 
various  purposes  of  coiw' ruction  In  a  road  of  this  de- 
scription, is  advantageously  found  Interspersed  through- 
out  its  whole  length.  Among  these  are  white  and  oth- 
er oaks,  white  and  yellow  pine,  hemlock,  ches- 
nut,  walnut,  hlrkory,  sycamore,  beech,  Stc.  &c., 
which  may  be  adopted  as  the  growth  successively  va- 
ries, or  according  to  their  suitableness  to  the  particular 
kind  of  structure.  Locust,  so  valuable  as  sleepers,  is 
found  growing  spontaneously  along  both  .shores  of  the 
west  branch,  for  eighty  miles  above  Wllllamsport, 
where  it  may  be  oljtained  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Stone 
of  a  good  quality  for  the  common  purposes  of  a  road, 
and  for  building,  in  culveits,  bridges,  &c.  &c.,  is  suffi- 
ciently abundant;  but  none  of  a  suitable  klnil  for  the 
blocks  and  sills  of  a  rail-road  was  discovered,  though, 
no  doubt  exists  that,  upon  a  proper  examination  of  the 
country,  an  ample  supply  may  be  obtained  of  the  fit 
description. 

'I  he  facility  afforded,  In  the  construction  of  a  road, 
at  either  end  of  the  line,  b\-  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  for  the  introduction  of  materials,  not 
convenient,  or  of  the  best  quality,  upon  the  immediate 
site  of  the  road,  is  a  consideration  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  transportation  by  these  channels  of 
the  single  article  of  rails,  which  will  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  fro  n  the  seaport,  would  form  of  it- 
self no  Inconsiderable  item  in  saving,  over  the  ordinary 
means  of  conveyance. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  me  to  express  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  Lieutenants  Boyce,  Irwin,  and  Dray- 
ton, United  States  army,  whose  unremitting  assiduity 
brought  die  survey,  forming  the  subject  of  the  present 
report,  to  so  early  a  completion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HAUnVIANT  BACHE, 
Brevet  Major  and  Topogr.iphical  Engiiieer, 

iMPOsrr.vNr  decision  to  meuciiants. 

Ol'INIO:^  OF  THK  CounT  UELTVEnED  BT  JUDSE  BaLDWI!?. 

The  United  States'!  On  writ  of  error  from  the  District 
vs.  >  Court. 

Ilalberstadt.  3 

The  case  In  the  District  Court,  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  removing  an  emp- 
ty cask  which  had  contained  imported  spirits,  before 
the  marks  and  numbers  which  had  been  put  thereon, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  collection  actoflTQQ, 
had  been  defaced  as  directed  by  the  44th  sectioa 
thereof. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  a  jury,  who  found  a  spe- 
cial verdict,  "that  the  defendant  did  remove  the 
cask  described  In  the  declaration,  without  having  the 
marks  erased  therefrom,  and  had  purchased  the  same 
from  some  person  unknown  to  the  jury,"  on  which 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant. 

The  only  question  made  at  the  bar  is  whether  the 
penalty  prescribed  attaches  to  the  purchaser  of  such 
empty  cask.  The  forty-fourth  section  of  the  law  pro- 
vides— that  on  the  sale  of  any  empty  cask  which  had 
contained  imported  spirits,  and  before  the  delivery  to 
the  pure'  aser,  or  any  removal  thereof;  the  marks  and 
numbers  which  shall  have  been  set  thereon,  shall  be 
defaced  and  obliterated  in  presence  of  an  officer  of  the 
customs,  at  which  time  the  certificate  which  ought  to 
accompany  such  cask,  shall  be  returned  and  cancelled. 
These  are  the  directory  parts  of  the  law,  prescribing 
what  shall  be  done;  the  clause  which  inflicts  the  penal- 
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ty  is.  And  every  person  who  shall  obliterate,  counter- 
felt,  alter,  or  deface,  any  mark  or  nLiinber,  placed  by 
an  officer  of  inspection,  upon  any  casic  containing'  spir- 
its, or  any  certificate  thereof.  Or  who  shall  sell,  or  in 
any  way  alienate,  or  remove,  any  cask  which  has  been 
emptied  before  the  marks  and  numbers  have  been  so 
defaced,  in  presence  of  an  officei',  or  who  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  deliver  the  certificate  issued  to  accompany 
the  disk,  oC  which  tlie  marks  and  numbers  shall  liave 
been  defaced,  on  being  required  by  an  officer  of  in- 
spection of  the  customs,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dol- 
lars.   3  Vol.  U.  S.  Laws,  177. 

If  the  penal  part  of  this  section  is  alone  considered, 
the  words  "every  person  who  shall  remove, "ike.  would 
comprehend  the  purchaser, as  well  the  seller  of  an  emp- 
ty ciisk;  but  in  constructing'  a  penal  statute,  the  part 
which  directs  the  per'oi  mance  of  an  act,  must  be  con- 
nected with  that  v/fiicli  imposes  the  penalty  for  its 
omission,  so  that  it  shall  be  imposed  only  on  the  delin- 
quent party. 

"  It  is  (also)  unquestionably  a  correct  legal  princi- 
ple, that  a  forfeiture  can  only  be  applied  to  those  cases, 
in  which  the  means  prescribed  for  the  prevention  of 
the  forfeiture  may  be  employed."    4  Cr.  363. 

The  first  inquiry  is  this,  what  will  prevent, the  for 
feiture;  next,  by  whom  the  acts  directed  to  be  done 
must  be  performed;  and  lastly,  whether  they  can  be 
performed  by  the  purchaser. 

The  first  act  in  order  of  time,  is  notice  to  some  offi- 
cer of  inspection  oi'  of  the  customs,  to  attend  at  the  time  j 
of  defacing  the  marks  and  numbers.    2.  The  defacing 
tliem  in  the  presence  , of  such  officer,    3.  Returning 
and  cancelling  the  certificate; — if  these  acts  are  done,  | 
there  can  be  no  forfeiture  for  the  removal  of  the  cask,  [ 
as  every  requisition  of  the  law  is  complied  with.  [ 

Though  the  law  does  not  designate  the  seller,  or  j 
owner  of  the  cask,  as  the  person  who  is  to  do  these  ! 
acts;  it  does  so  by  necessary  implication  from  the  words 
used,  "  rikat  on  the  sale  of  any  ca-k,"  &c.  "  and  pri- 
or to  the  delivery  thereof  to  the  purchaser,  or  any  re- 
moval thereof;"  the  defacing  the  m-jrks,  and  the  re- 
turn and  cancelling  of  the  certificate,  are  simultaneous 
acts,  which  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  41,  42, 
and  43  sections,  must  be  done  b}'  the  owner  or  seller. 

The  41st  section  directs  the  surveyor,  or  chief  officer 
of  inspections,  to  give  to  the  proprietor,  importer,  or 
consignee,  a  particular  certificate  which  shall  accompa- 
ny each  cask  of  spirits,  the  form  of  which  is  prescribed. 

The  42d  section  directs  the  inspectors  to  make  en- 
tries of  all  certificates. 

The  43d  section  directs,  that  on  the  sah-  of  any  spir- 
its, the  certificates  shall  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser 
thereof,  on  pains  of  forfeiting  fifty  dolhu's  for  each  cer- 
tificate which  is  noi  so  delivered.  And  if  aiiy  cask  con- 
taining suirits  is  found  unaccompanid  with  the  marks 
and  certificate,  in  the  possession  o(  any  person,  it  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  th  it  the  same  is  liable  to  for- 
feiture. 

As  the  certificate  then  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  of  the  s])irits,  and  the  cask  whicli  contains  them, 
until  it  has  been  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  must  be 
delivered  up  and  cancelled  upcni  the  sale  of  the  cask 
and  before  its  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  or  removal; 
it  must  be  done  by  the  person  who  is  bound  to  have  | 
the  certificate  in  his  possession  with  the  c  isk;  he  is  also  i 
the  person  who  is  to  give  notice  to  the  officer,  and  de-  I 
face  the  marks  in  his  presence.    This  person  is  there-  j 
fore  the  owner  or  seller,  who  must  retain  the  certificate  i 
till  tlie  sale,  if  of  a  full  cask  he  must  deliver  it  to  the 
purchaser;  if  an  empty  one,  he  must  cancel  it,  or  il 
must  be  done  by  the  oflicer  before  delivery  or  removal. 
These  provisions  of  the  law  point  to  the  owner  or  sel- 
ler, as  plainly  as  if  he  was  especially  named;  they  also 
necessarily  exclude  the  purchaser,  as  he  can  in  no  event 
be  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  certificate;  he  can- 
not return  or  cancel  it;  an  I  as  the  notice  to  the  officer, 
and  defacing  the  marks,  must  precede  the  delivery  or 


removal,  he  can  have  no  possession  of  the  cask  for  such 
purpose. 

1  here  is  therefore  no  one  directory  provision  of  this 
section,  which  the  purchaser  is  enjoined  to  perform, 
nor  any  duly  imposed  on  him,  the  omission  of  which 
ca-nbe  deemed  a  violation  of  the  law;  but  the  law  does 
apply  directly  to  the  owner  or  seller,  on  whom  every 
duty  is  enjoined,   who  has  it  in  his  power  to  perform 
every  act  required,  and  on  whom  the  penalty  for  omis- 
sion can  and  ought  to  be  visited.    It  would  be  a  severe 
construction  of  the  penal  .part  of  this  law,  to  attach  the 
forfeiture  to  a  purchaser,  when  he  had  not  tlie  means 
of  avoiding  it  in  his  power: — such  construction  ought 
not  to  be  given,  unless  the  words  are  too  plain  and  im- 
perative to  be  explained,  or  applied  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice.    Those  used  in  the  penal  clause 
are  not  of  this  description — they  are,  "  And  every  per- 
son who  shall  sell, or  in  any  way  alienate, or  remove  any 
cask,  &c.  which  hus  been  emptied  of  its  contents  before 
the  mai'ks  h;ive  been  defaced  as  aforesaid,"  "  or  who 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  the  certificate,  &c. 
when   thereto  required  by  an  officer  of  inspection," 
shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars — for  what  it  may  be 
asked.    For  selling,  or  in  any  way  alienating,  or  remov- 
ing, the  cask  in  violation  of  the  previous  directions, 
which  are  applicable  exclusively  to  the  owner  or  seller. 
The  prohibii.un    to    remove,    before  defacing  the 
marks,  and  the  penalty  for  the  removal,must  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  same  person,  not  only  from 
the  whole  scope  of  the  44th  section,  but  the  i^rovisions 
of  the  43d.    i'he  latter  inflicts  a  forfeiture  of  both  cask 
and  spirits,  if  a  full  cask  is  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  person,  unaccompanied  with  the  marks  and  certifi- 
cate;— this  forfeiture  attaches  lotUe  article,  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  purchaser.    Now  if  Congress  had  intended  to 
attach  the  pecuniary  forfeiture,  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
cask  found  in  his  possession  empty,  with  the  marks  not 
defaced,  a  similar  provision  would  have  been  inserted 
in  the  next  section.    Or  had  the  ])enalty  been  intended 
to  attach  to  purchaser,  and  seller  alike,  the  clause 
would  have  been  "  every  person  who  shall  sell  or  in 
any  way  alienate,  purchase, or  remove,"  and  the  directo- 
ry part  would  have  contained  a  prohibition  to  the  pur-  ", 
chaser  to  receive  the  cask,  in  which  case  the  penalty 
would  have  been  incwrred  by  his  disobedience.  This  omis- 
sion to  provide  for  the  case  of  any  other  than  the  owner 
or  seller  of  the  cask,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  sense 
of  Congress  was  to  include  no  others  witliin  the  penal 
enactments;  more  especially,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  last,  providing  for  the  neglect  or  lefusal  to 
deliver  the  certificate,  which  can  in  no  case  apply  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  empty  cask. 

Of  the  four  acts  which  are  the  constituents  of  the 
offence,  selling,  alienating,  removing,  refusing  or  ne- 
glecting to  deliver  the  certificate; — there  are  three, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  the  owner  or  seller.  The 
removing  may  be  done  by  the  purchaser,  but  connect- 
ing the  word  •"remove,"  with  the  context,  as  well  as 
the  two  sections,  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  same  person, 
who  sells  or  alienates.  The  clause  of  the  44th  section 
imposing  the  forfeiture,  follows,  the  prohibitary  clause 
so  closely,  as  to  clenrly  point  out  their  connection  and 
dependence;  every  person  who  removes  the  cask,  in- 
curs the  penalty,  for  not  defacing  the  marks  "  prior  to 
the  delivery  thereof  to  the  purchaser,  or  any  removal 
thereof,"  or  not  returning  and  cancelling  the  certificate. 
There  is  no  forfeiture  for  purchasing,  or  having  in  pos- 
session, an  empty  spirit  cask,  with  the  marks  on  it  un- 
defaced;  the  law  does  not  look  beyond  the  sale,  or 
prohibit  any  act,  after  tlie  cask  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser; every  duty  enjoined  is  antecedent,  and  a  for- 
feiture is  incurred  by  every  omission,  but  none  can  be 
incurred  where  no  duty  is  enjoined.  The  removal 
merely  is  no  offence,  it  must  be  a  removal  before  the 
marks  are  effaced,  as  directed  by  the  law;  the  means  of 
preventing  the  forfeiture  can  be  used  by  the  seller, 
but  not  by  the  purchaser;  and  the  latter  ought  not  to 
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be  visited  with  the  tlefault  of  the  former,  unless  the  law 
would  become  inoperative  by  confining  it  to  the  owner 
or  seller.    Every  object  in  vitw,  seems  to  be  fully  ef- 
fected, by  the  imposition  of  one  forfeiture  for  one  of- 
fence, v\'hich  is  constituted  by  the  one  act  of  removal; 
by  adopting  a  different  construction,  the  forfeiture 
■would  attach  to  the  owner,  his  agent  in  selling',  ilie  la- 
borer who  would  remove  it  from  its  position,  the  dra}  - 
man,  the  purchaser,  as  well  as  every  person  throug'h 
whose  hiinds  the  cask  might  pass  from  time  to  time — 
The  words  of  thehnv  do  not  admit  of  such  successive 
and  cumulative  forfeitures;  en  the  other  hand,  their 
import  is  inconsistent  with  such  intention:  the  phrase- 
ology is  peculiar — "or  who  shall  sell,  or  in  any  way 
alienate  or  l  emove."    It  is  very  clear  that  the  person 
who  sells,  or  in  any  w  ay  alienates  or  removes,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  seller, — and  that  none  other  can 
have  been  within  the  scope  of  these  words,  which  were 
evidently  used  in  otder'  to  preveiit  anv  evasion  of  the 
law  by  the  owner,  in  alienating  or  in  any  w.-y  dispos- 
ing of,  removing,  or  parting  with  the  possessit.n  of  the 
cask  befoi  e  complyii  g  with  the  law — although  he  had 
made  no  actual  sale  of  it. 

This  view  of  the  law  makes  every  word  operative,  it 
affixes  the  penalty  to  the  pervon  who  can  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  and  is  the  delinquent  on 
whom  it  ouglitto  be  imposed.  To  extend  M-e  forfeiture  to 
the  purchaser  who  cannot  sell,  or  in  any  way  alienate 
the  cask,  is  not  required  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  and 
Would  bring  within  its  operation,  a  case  not  contem- 
plated. 

This  view  of  the  44th  section,  is  confirmed  by  the 
judicial  construction  of  the  43d,  in  the  Circuit  and  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  first  clause  directs  the  certificate  accompanying 
a  full  cask,  to  be  delivered  to  the  ptiicliascr;  it  is  there- 
fore held  that  the  clause  imposing  the  forfeiture,  if  it 
is  found  in  the  possessoin  of  any  person  without  the 
certificate,  refers  to  the  person  who  has  possession  as 
purchaser. 

The  forfeiture  does  not  attach,  if  the  casks  are  in 
possession  of  a  wrong  doer,  and  is  incurred  only  by  a 
violation  of  the  special  provisien  of  the  hi\v,  by  a  party 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  comp'y  with  its  require- 
ments, and  all  the  constituents  of  the  ofl'ence  must  ex- 
ist in  the  case.  1  Paine  510,  &c.  12  Wh  4S7  10 
Wh.  424. 

This  is  considered  a  highly  penal  statu'e,  which  is 
not  to  be  extended  beyond  its  express  letter,  by  any 
deduction  from  its  supposed  policy,  or  be  so  construed 
as  to  impose  a  duty  which  the  parly  could  not  perform. 
10  Wh.  424.  5.  And  the  part  imposing  a  forfeiture,  will 
not  be  enlarged  beyond  ihe  provision.s,  for  the  violation 
of  which  it  is  imposed:  4  Cr.  362.  2 — or  by  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  persons  over  whom  the  p;u'iy  could  have 
no  control.    lb.  365. 

The  same  construction  has  been  given  to  the  51st 
section,  which  imposes  a  forfeiture  of  any  spirits,  which 
are  removed,  before  the  quantity,  quality,  and  proof 
shall  have  been  ascertained  and  marked,  as  directed  by 
law:  the  removal  which  subjects  the  owner  tea  for- 
feiture, must  be  made  with  his  consent,  or  some  person 
employed  by  him.  4  Cr.  363.  S.  P.  10.  Wh.  424  12 
Wh.  490. 

In  the  application  of  these  rules  to  the  penal  part  of 
the  44lh  section,  it  must  be  referred  to  a  removal  made 
by  the  owner  or  seller,  from  his  to  the  possession  of 
another  ui  consequence  of  a  sale,  or  some  way  or  mode 
of  alienation  or  delivery,  to  a  purchaser  or  alienee.and 
not  to  the  person  who  receives  it  after  a  purcha'.e. 

The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  is  therefore  af- 
firmed. 


From  tlie  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 
CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES. 
jln  Interesting  Law  Case. 
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Philadelphia,  1835.  3 

Rev.  Samuel  HELrrEKSTEiN,"^  Error  to  the  District 
vs.  >    Court  for  the  city  and 

David  'I'homas.  j     county  of  Philadel'a. 

David  Thomas,  the  plaintiff  below  and  defendant  in 
error,  brought  this  action  against  Samuel  Helffenstein, 
a  clergyman,  for  Uie  penally  oi  £50,  for  joining  in  mar- 
riage Stephen  T  homas,  under  the  age  of  21  years,  a 
son  of  the  defendant,  to  a  certain  Mary  Meredith,  with- 
out publication  of  banns,  and  without  a  certificate  of 
the  consent  of  the  said  David. 

By  the  original  J\ct  passed  in  1700,  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  preventing  clandestine  marriages,"  it  is  enact- 
ed "  that  the  patents  or  guardians  shall,  if  they  conve- 
niently can,  be  consulted  with  before  the  marriage,  and 
the  parties'  clearness  of  all  engagements  signified  by  a 
certificate  from  some  credible  person  where  they 
have  lived,  or  do  live,  produced  to  such  religious  soci- 
ety to  which  they  relate, or  to  some  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  county  in  which  they  live,  and  by  their  affixing 
their  intentions  of  n  ari  iage  on  the  Court  House  or 
Meeting  House  doors  in  each  respective  county  where 
the  parties  do  reside  or  dwell,  one  month  before  so- 
lemnization  thereof;  the  which  said  publication,  before 
it  be  so  affixed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  brought  belore  one 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties to  which  they  respectively  belong;  which  justice 
shall  subscribe  the  said  publication,  witnessing  the 
time  of  such  declaration,  and  date  of  the  said  publica- 
tion so  to  be  affixed  as  aforesaid"!! 

By  the  same  act  if  any  person  should  presume  to 
marry,  or  be  accessary  to  any  marriage,  without  a  pre- 
vious publication  of  the  intent  to  marry,  the  person 
married  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  and  every 
witness  present  at  such  marriage,  to  a  forfeiture  of  £5, 
and  to  damages  to  the  party  grieved. 

Marriages  in  religious  societies  are  excepted  out  of 
the  Act  provided  notice  be  given. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  such  a  law  could  not  be  effi- 
cient—as, instead  of  punishing  those  whojoznerf  others 
in  marriage,  it  punished  the  party  momfrf— as  if  a  pen- 
alty of  £20,  though  to  pay  it  might  probably  absorb 
the  united  fortunes  of  the  married,  would  from  mar- 
miage  deter  lovers  for  ever.  In  the  simple  state  of 
society  when  the  Act  was  passed,  people  did,  however 
the  case  may  be  at  the  present  day,  frequently  marry 
from  love.  There  was,  however,  often  then,  as  in  the 
present  case,  another  inducement  to  marriage — bitter 
cold  weather;  for,  when  two  lie  together,  then  they 
have  heat;  but  how  can  one  be  warm  alone?  Ecclesi- 
astes,  c.  4-  v.  1 1 . 

The  law  having  been  eluded,  to  remedy  the  evil,  a 
supplement  to  the  original  Act  was  passed  in  1829-30; 
the  first  section  of  which  enacts,  "  that  no  person  or 
persons  shall  presume  to  publish  the  banns  of  matrimo- 
ny, or  intentions  of  marriage,  between  any  person  or 
p'oLsons,  in  any  church  or  chapel,  or  other  place  of  wor- 
ship, unless  one  of  the  parties  at  least,  live  in  the  town, 
county,  or  city  where  such  pubhcation  shall  be  made, 
and  unless  the  person  or  persons  making,  or  causing 
to  be  made,  such  publication,  shall  have  received  a 
certificate  of  the  consent  of  the  parent,  guardian,  mas- 
ter, or  mistress  of  the  parties,  who  ought  to  g  ve  such 
certificate,  live  within  the  province." 

By  the  second  section  it  is  enacted  "  th.at  if  any  jus- 
tire  of  the  pe:ice,  clergyman,  minis'er,  or  other  person 
shall  take  upon  him  oi' them,  to  join  in  marriage  any 
person  or  persons,  or  if  any  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
be  present  at,  and  subscribe  his  name  as  a  witness  to 
any  marriage,  without  such  publication  being  made  as 
afovesaid,  such  justice  of  the  peace,  minister,  clergy- 
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man,  or  other  person  taking  upon  liim  to  sign,  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  an5'  publication  contrary  to  the 
directions  of  the  Aci,  or  shall  marr}' or  join  in  marriage, 
any  person  or  persons  not  published  as  in  the  original 
Act,  and  this  Act  (the  supplement)  is  directed,  every 
justice  of  the  peace,  clergyman,  minister  or  other  per- 
son so  offending,  shall  for  t  very  such  offence,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  fifty  poun(!s,  to  be  recovered  by  the  person 
or  persons  grieved,  if  they  will  sue  for  the  same." 

Section  third. — Marryini?  in  religious  societies  not 
forbid  by  the  Act,  so  as  notice  be  given,  &c. 

The  Jury  having  given  the  plaintifl'a  verdict  for  the 
penalty,  the  defendant  sued  out  a  writ  of  error,  and 
the  following  errors,  founded  on  exceptions  to  the 
charge  of  the  Court  to  the  Jury,  were  assigned: 

The  Court  erred  in  charging — 
^  1st.  That  so  much  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  of 
1729 — 30,  as  requires  the  publication  of  banns,  or  in- 
tention of  marriage,  is  not  obsolete,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  present  day. 

2d.  In  charging — that  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
of  an  affirmative  character,  the  Jury  might  presume  the 
banns  of  matrimony  were  not  published  according  to 
the  Act  of  Assembly. 

3d.  In  charging— that  It  was  not  material  to  the 
plaintiff's  recovery  to  show  that  the  minor  was  depen- 
dent for  support  on  him,  and  that  it  was  no  obstacle  in 
the  vyay  of  the  plaintiff's  recovery  that  the  minor,  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  was  not  so  dependent. 

4th.  In  charging — that  the  defendant  would  be  lia- 
ble to  the  penalty  of  the  Act,  althoush  the  minor  was 
not  dependent  on  his  father  for  support,  if  otherwise 
liable,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  the  minor's  fiUher,  could 
-recover  that  peniihy,  even  if  the  Jury  believed  that  the 
minor,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  lived  away  from  his 
father,  and  supported  himself. 

5th.  In  charging — that  the  Jury  might  presume  that 
the  plaintiff,  the  father  of  the  minor,  was  aggrieved, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by 
GIBSON,  C.  J.— The  notion  that  the  acts  of  1700 
and  1729—30,  are  obsolete  in  their  provisions  for  pub- 
lications of  banns,  is  a  novel  one.  These  provisions 
vyere  not  Introduced  to  serve  a  particular  time  or  occa- 
sion; and  they  are  consequently  the  law  of  our  day, 
though  capable,  as  held  in  Radebagh  vs.  Sanks,  of  be- 
ing satisfied  by  less  than  the  certificates  of  consent  ap- 
pointed as  the  statutory  substitute  for  publication.  It 
was  held  in  that  case  that  the  penalty  Is  not  Incurred 
by  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  without 
publication  or  certificate,  where  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  the  plaintiff  have  been  such  as  may  have  led 
the  defendant  to  believe  tliat  the  marriage  was  desired 
by  him.  But  where  there  was  not  actual  consent, 
or  such  indications  of  it  as  would  make  an  averment  of 
dissent  or  fraud,  which  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  sta- 
tute to  encourage,  it  never  has  been  doubted  that  Its 
requirements  must  have  been  complied  with  in  or- 
der to  save  the  penalty,  though  not  to  legalize  the  mar- 
riage. 

The  next  point  however  was  erroneously  ruled  by 
charging  that,  in  the  absence  of  pioof  to  the  contrary, 
the  jury  might  presume  that  the  banns  were  not  pub- 
lished according  to  the  statute. 

The  general  rule  undoubtedly,  is  to  dispense  with 
proof  of  a  negative,  the  burthen  being  cast  on  him  who 
asserts  the  affirmative.  But  to  this  there  are  two  ex 
ceptloiTs;  the  fii'st  where  the  truth  of  the  allt-gatinn  Is 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  him  who  denies; 
and  the  second,  which  seerns  to  be  the  case  at  bar, 
where  the  denial  Imputes  a  crime  and  omission  by  the 
party  to  be  charged,  and  there  the  legal  presumption 
stands  for  proof  until  It  Is  rebutted.  The  authorities 
are  collected  in  Staikle  Ev.  36o:  to  which  Senser  vs. 
Bower,  1  Penus,  4.?0,  may  be  added.  And  the  pre- 
sumption operates  with  peculiar  propriety  where  the 
negative  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  offence,  instead  of 


its  opposite  being  a  ground  of  exemption,  as  it  preserves 
the  maxim,  that  the  accused  is  to  be  held  innocent  till 
proved  guilty,  from  being  inverted. 

The  case  of  a  penal  action  for  sporting  without  the 
requisite  qualification,  though  apparently  irreconcila- 
ble to  the  spirit  of  these  exception.",  is  not  so  in  fact, 
because  the  qualification  to  keep  a  gun,  operating  by- 
way of  exception  out  of  the  general  implication  of 
criminality  from  an  act  which, If  done  without  a  personal 
license,  would  be  unlawful,  must  be  shewn  by  the  ac- 
cused as  a  special  justification,  though  it  would  be 
otherwise  if  the  want  of  it,  as  here,  were  a  constituent 
part  of  the  offence.  The  distinction  implied  by  these 
instances  is  certainly  a  subtile  one,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  its  properties  with  certainty  or  precision,  but 
they  are  all  resolvable  into  tliis:  where  the  prohibition 
is  general  with  an  exception  In  favor  of  persons,  a  party 
who  claims  the  benefit  of  the  exception  must  bring 
himself  within  It;  but  when  the  prohibition  is  special  in 
reference  to  the  circurn-stances,  the  party  alleging 
criminality,  must  show  the  existence  of  those  circum- 
stances, even  of  a  negative  quality,  on  which  alone  it 
can  depend.  But  though  the  burthen  of  negative 
proof  rests  on  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  at  bar,  want  of 
publlcaiion  may  be  shewn  by  slight  circumstances,  such 
as  suddenness  and  privacy  In  the  concoction  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

The  second  and  third  points  Involve  the  supposed  nei 
cesslty  of  service  and  dependence  on  the  plaintiff,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  action.  Were  this  penalty  like 
damages  tor  seduction,  demandable  but  on  the  relatiori 
of  master  and  servant,  there  might  be  a  colour  for  this 
part  of  the  defence.  But  even  the  action  on  the  case 
has  been  sustained  where  the  daughter  was  in  the  em-- 
ployment  of  another,  the  father  having  retained  the 
right  to  controul  her  person.  The  action  here,  how, 
ever,  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  parent  and  child, 
which  may  survive  a  state  of  service  and  dependence; 
for  the  remission  of  a  fatlu  r's  right  to  the  earnings  of 
his  child,  though  undoubtedly  binding,  is  not  an  aban- 
donment of  his  parent.)!  rights  or  duties  in  respect  to 
marriage  or  settlement  of  the  clilld  in  life,  and  an  ob- 
struction of  these  is  the  very  injury  in  requital  for 
which  the  penalty  is  provided  as  was  recently  determin- 
ed In  Donahue,  vs.  Dougherty. 

In  that  case,  too,  it  was  detennined  that  the  law  im^ 
plies  injury  to  the  plaintiff  without  proof  of  actual 
damage;  and  that  where  the  requisitions  of  the  act 
have  not  been  complied  with,  the  officiating  party  pro^ 
ceeds  at  his  peril. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  a  venire  de  novo  awarded. 

V.  L.  Bradford  for  the  plaintiff  in  error;  Grinnell  for 
the  defendant  in  error. 


From  the  State's  Advocate.] 

MONUMENTAL  CERE.MONIES  IN  HONOR  OP 
THE  LA  I  E  COL.  JOHN  KELLY. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th  day  of  April,  1835,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangement,  a  splendid  monument,  pur- 
chased by  his  relatives,  was  erected  In  the  Presbyterian 
Biu-Ial  Ground  in  the  Borough  of  Lewisburg,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  distinguished  and  beloved  Col. 
Jens  Kelly,  of  Kelly  township.  Union  county.  We 
have  seldom  witnessed  a  scene  more  grand,  more  im- 
posing, and  yet  more  solemn,  1  he  companies  of  Cav- 
alry, two  of  them  from  Northumberland,  and  one  from 
Union  county,  together  with  three  companies  of  Infan- 
try, formed  the  military  p.art;  and  a  host  of  Ladies,  with 
several  hundred  citizens  and  strangers,  composed  the 
civil — comprising  a  grand  and  very  extended  proces- 
sion We  will  give  the  proceedings  in  their  regular 
order.         *  #  * 

After  the  ceremony  of  erecting  the  monument  had 
been  gone  through  with,  James  Meiiiiill,  Esq.  the 
chosen  orator  for  the  occasion,  delivered  an  Address, 
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THE  LATE  COL.  JOHN  KELLY. 


from  which  we  derive  the  following  particulars  respect- 
ing the  deceased. 

<'Col.  John  Kelly  wasborn  in  Lancaster  county  in  this 
State  in  February,  1774.    After  the  purchase  from  the  ) 
Indians  in  1767,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  land 
office  in  1769,  he  came  to  Bhifaloe  valley,  then  a  part 
ot  Berks  county.    Here  he  suffered  all  the  hardships 
and  privations,  which  are  inseparable  from  tlie  first 
stttlement  of  a  new  country.    He  was  tall,  about  six 
feet  two    inches  in  height,  vigorous  and  muscular, 
with  his  body  inured  lo  labor,  as  to  be  almost  inbensi-- 
ble  of  fatigue,  and  a  mind  so  accustomed  to  danger 
that  dangers  ceased  to  alarm.    In  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, and  in  the  vigor  of  health,  with  intelligence  to 
understand  correct  principles,  and  with  firmness  to  ad- 
here to  them;  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  he  took  a 
commanding  position  among  his  fellows.    He  was  a 
captain  and  a  major  at  tvventy-se\en  years  ot  age,  and 
when  his  country  called  on  her  sons  to  save  her  from 
the  fangs  of  a  tyrant,  he  was  ready.    At  tlie  very  dark- 
est period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  all  was  lost, 
but  honoi  and  hope;  and  when  hope  was  almost  buried  in 
despair,  in  the  fall  of  1776,  he  volunteered  to  assist  in 
(he  protection  of  New  Jersey.    He  was  present  at 
Trenton,  when  the  Hessians  surrounded,  and  assisted  m  | 
that  most  masteily  movement  on  Princeton;  by  which  | 
the  chain  of  communications  of  the  enemy  was  broken; 
all  their  plans  deranged :  and  their  yrmy  compelled  to 
return  to  New  York  and  its  neighborhood,  and  to  leave 
New  Jersey  free  to  avenge  her  wrongs.    When  we 
consider  the  depression  of  public  spirit,  how  public 
confidence  in  the  final  success  of  our  cause  was  shaken 
by  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  loss  of  Forts  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  with  most  of  our  military  stores;  when 
we  consider  that  at  one  time  the  American  army  num- 
bered less  than  2,000  men;  we  would  not  think  it  won- 
derful, if  all  should  have  been  given  up  for  lost — and  so 
it  would  if  the  stske  had  been  k-ss.    But  our  people 
beheved,  they  had  no  right  to  abandon  their  cause  ot 
liberty.    Thev  were  bound  to  protect  it  for  themselves; 
.  and  upon  tl-eir  success  depended  the  freedom  of  their 
posterity.    '1  hey  must  decide,  whether,  or  not,  their 
children  siiould  be  slaves.    They  must  dtcide,  wheth- 
er, all  people  must  bow  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke  of 
despotism;  or  whether  they  might  anticipate  a  time, 
when  free  institutions  should  prevail  through  the  world. 
Our  friend  and  his  confederates  of  that  day  might  have 
retired    into  an  ignoble  and  contemptible  security. 
They  might  have  said,  what  is  New  Jersey  to  us?  We 
have  homes  and  firesides,  which  may  be  endangered. 
But  they  argued  better— if  we  should  refuse  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  we  cannot  expect  security.    We  cannot 
propitiate  the  monster  Tyranny  by  shrinking  from  our 

duty.  Influenced  by  these  considerations  our  f'liends 

went  to  the  rescue  of  our  ^isttrsU-te. 

Our  friend  joined  the  army  fully  resolved  to  do  his 
duty.  Then  was  the  time  to  test  his  vigor  of  body,  as 
well  as  the  firmness  of  his  mind.  For  3  days  at  one 
time,  tin  re  was  no  regular  service  of  provisions  and  for 
more  than  thirty -six  hours,  at  another  lime,  they  were 
constantly  on  the  march  or  in  action  without  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  or  giving  up  their  arms.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  their  retreats,  the  Commander  in  Chief  through 
Col.  Potter  sent  an  order  to  Major  Kelly  to  have  a  cer- 
tain bridge  cut  down  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
British  who  were  then  in  sight.  The  Major  sent  for  an 
axe;  but  represented,  that  the  enterprise  would  be 
very  hazardous.  Still  the  British  advance  must  be 
stopped,  and  the  ordi  r  was  not  withdrawn;  he  said,  he 
could  not  order  another  to  do,  what  some  might  say, 
he  was  afraid  to  do  himself;  he  would  cut  down  the 
bridge.  Bef  ire  all  the  logs  on  which  the  bridge  lay 
were  cut  off,  he  was  completely  within  the  range  ot  the 
British  fire,  and  several  balls  struck  the  log  on  which 

he  stood.  The  last  log  broke  down  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  he  fell  with  it  into  the  swollen  stream. 
Our  soldiers  moved  on,  not  believing  it  possible  for 


him  to  make  his  escape.  He,  however,  by  great  exer- 
tions, reached  the  shore  through  the  high  water  and 
the  floating  limber,  and  followed  the  troop>, — encum- 
bered as  he  must  have  been  with  his  wet  and  frozen 
clothes,  he  on  his  road  made  a  jirisoner  of  a  British 
scout,  an  armed  soldier,  and  took  him  into  camp. 
What  did  Curtius  more  than  this.'  If  such  an  instance 
of  devoted  heroism  had  happened  in  Greece  or  Home, 
the  day  would  have  been  distinguished  from  all  other 
days.  A  medal  would  have  been  struck,  and  every 
means  used  to  secure  the  everlasting  rememberance  of 
such  a  deed.  In  England  such  a  man  would  have  been 
made  a  Knight  or  Lord  with  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 
In  our  poor  devoted  land  such  instances  were  too  com- 
mon to  receive  especial  notice. —  History  mentions  that 
our  army  was  jireserved  by  the  deslruction  of  that 
bridge;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  or  the 
name  of  the  person  w  ho  did  it,  is  not  mentioned.  It 
was  but  one  of  a  series  of  heroic  acts,  which  happened 
every  day;  and  our  solders  were  then  more  familiar 
With  the  sword  than  the  pen.  As  we  have  met  to  erect 
a  marble  Tomb  over  the  remains  of  that  individual,  it 
is  right  for  us  to  bring  out  this  act  into  more  bold  re- 
lief. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  this  time  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  respecting  prisoners — that  the 
Bnli,sh  Commanders  only  admitted,  that  they  arrested 
rebels,  and  not  that  they  took  prisoners  of  war.  Thus 
all  who  fought  on  our  side  in  addition  to  the  common 
dangers  of  war,  might  expect,  if  taken,  to  suffer  an  ig- 
noniinious  death.  After  his  discharge.  Major  Kelly  re- 
turned to  his  farm  and  his  family,  and  during  the  three 
succt  eding  years,  the  Indians  viere  troublesome  to  tliis 
then  frontier  settlement.  He  became  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  against  the  incursions  of  hostile  Indians,  through 
our  mountain  passes.  At  one  time  our  people  were 
too  weak  to  resist,  and  our  whole  beautiful  country 
was  abandoned.  Col.  Kelly  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
turn— for  at  least  two  harvests,  reapers  took  tlieir  rifles 
to  the  fields,  and  some  of  the  company  watciied,  while 
others  wrought. — Col.  Kelly  had  the  principal  com- 
mand of  scouting  parties  in  this  valley,  and  very  often 
he  was  out  in  ])erbOn.  Many  ami  many  nights,  has  he_ 
lain  among  the  limbs  of  a  fallen  tree  to  keep  hin  self 
out  of  the  mud  without  a  fire,  because  a  fire  would  in- 
dicate his  po.sition  to  the  enemy.  He  had  become  well 
skilled  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  One  circumstance 
deserves  particular  notice.  '1  he  Indians  seemed  to 
have  resolved  on  his  death,  without  choosing  to  attack 
him  openly. — One  night  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  they  were  near.  He  rose  the  next  morning,  and 
hy  looking  through  the  crevices  of  his  log  house,  he 
ascertained  that  two  at  least  if  not  more  were  laying, 
with  their  arms,  so  as  to  shoot  htm,  when  he  should 
open  his  door.  He  fixed  his  own  rifle,  and  took  his 
position  so  that  by  a  string  he  could  open  the  door  and 
watch  the  Indians.  The  moment  he  pulled  the  door 
open,  two  balls  come  into  the  house,  and  the  Indians 
rose  to  advance;  he  fired  and  wounded  one,  and  both 
retreated.  After  waiting  to  satisfy  himself,  that  no 
;  others  remained,  he  followed  them  by  blood;  but  they 
escaped. 

Fellow  citizens,  may  such  examples  enable  us  to 
duly  appreciate  the  worth  of  what  cost  so  much. 

For  many  years  Col.  Kelly  held  the  office  of  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county.  In  the  administration  of  justice, 
he  exhibited  the  same  anxiety  to  do  right,  and  the 
same  disregard  of  self  gain,  which  had  characterized 
him  in  the  military  service  of  the  country.  He  would 
at  any  time  forgive  his  own  fees,  and  if  the  parties  were 
poor,  pav  the  constable's  cost  to  pi-ncure  a  compro- 
mise. While  by  industry  and  economy  his  own  pe- 
cuniary circumstances  were  comfortable  and  easy,  he 
seemed  to  desire  the  prosperity  of  every  man,  and 
most  anxiously  lo  desire,  (hat  all  neighbours  sji^ould  be 
friends.    No  man  ever  in  vain  sought  Ins  interposition 
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to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  to  sootlie  angry  pas- 
sions, to  stand,  as  tlie  defender  and  protector  of  the 
poor  man,  the  widow  and  orphan. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  long  ;ind  active  life.  Col.  Kelly 
became  by  disease  incapable  of  much  motion  and  sel- 
dom left  liis  home.  He  seemed  to  be  retiring  from 
public  view,  and  preparing  to  leave  this  world  when 
he  should  be  called.  He  had  that  true  characteristic 
ot  bravery,  an  indisposition  to  fight  his  battles  over 
again,  and  that  feeling  of  humility,  that  where  a  mm 
has  only  done  his  duty,  boasting  has  no  place.  Il  is  in 
some  measure  owing  to  this  reserve  that  our  notice  of 
his  life  mast  be  so  brief  and  so  imperfect.  He  seemed 
not  to  know,  that  other  men  would  have  done  differ- 
ently from  him;  but  to  believe,  that  whatever  distin- 
guished him  from  others,  arose  mainly  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acted-  We  are  of  another 
generation,  and  his  cojitemporaries  have  either  Rone 
down  to  the  grave,  or  through  lapse  of  time  failing 
faculties  are  unable  to  give  particular  details.  From 


himself,  but  a  few  gleanings  from  a  life  lung  and  full  of 
incidents,  have  been  obtained. 
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Froin'the  Pennsylvania  Infiuirei-. 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COUNTY— UEPOUT  OF 
COUNTY  BOARD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Hoard  held  pursuant 
tolaw,  on  the  20th  Apiil,  1835,  Mrahivn  Miller,  Esq. 
was  called  to  lha  chair,  and  1'.  S.  S,nith,  Esq.  was  ap- 
-  pointed  secretary- 
Present —  Messrs.   M  Her,    Hassinger,  Spackman, 
Stokes,  Baker,  Lewellen,  t'eltz,  iMither,  T  S.  Smith, 
Handy,   Hheiner,  Paynter,  and  J.   B.  Smith.  The 
County  Commissioners  laid  before  the  Board  an  e-iti- 
mate  of  the  county  disbursements  for  1834..  Mr.  Mather 
moved  that  when  an  .adjournment  took  place,  it  should 
be  till  Thursday  ensuing  at  three  o'clock.    Mr.  T.  S. 
Sm  tli  moved  that  the  County  Commissioners  furnish 
the  Board  wiih  the  accounts  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimate  for  1835.  Adopted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  moved  that  the  estimates  be  refer- 
red to  a  sub-committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to 
the  ne.xt  meeting,  and  that  the  accounts  before  order- 
ed, be  furnished  to  the  committee — carried,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  J.  B.  Smith,  G.  N.  Baker,  and  L. 
Paynter,  the  sub-committee. 

Adjourned  till  Thursday  afternoon  at  3,  P.  M-,  when 
the  Board  again  met. 

Present — Messrs.  Miller,  VV.  B.  Reed,  Rheiner,  J. 
B.  Smith,  Mather,  Helfenstein,  Hassinger,  Paynter, 
Leston,  T.  S.  Smith,  Peltz,  and  Lewellen  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting,  made  a  report,accompanied  with  a  resolution, 
that  the  sum  of  §343, 634  28  be  raised  by  tax  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  on  every  ^I'JO  of  the  county  rates  for 
the  year  1835 — adopted.  A  certificate  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  was  signed,  and  filed  with  the 
County  Commissioners.    We  subjoin  the  report; 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  estimate 
submitted  to  the  County  Board,  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners, on  Monday  the  20th  day  of  Aprd — 

REPORT: 

That  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
and  that  the  importance  of  raising  by  direct  tax  nearly 
§600,000  from  our  citizens,  who  are  holders  of  Real 
Estate,  for  County  purposes,  alone,  for  the  present 
year,  has  induced  them  to  endeavour  to  procure  such 
d.ata  as  were  necessary  to  lorm  a  correct  opinioji  as  to 
what  amount  should  be  expended  on  the  different 
Hems  reported  to  the  Board,  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners. They  accordingly  inquired  of  these  gentle- 
men for  tlie  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1816,  or  for  any 
one  year  from  that  time,  to  1826,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  money  had  been  rais- 


ed, and  on  what  objects  disbursed,  when  the  tax  was 
30  cenis  in  the  one  hundred  dollars,  when  the  tax  was 
34,  and  when  the  tax  was  40  cents. 

But  your  Committee  regret  to  say,  to  these  queries 
no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained — it  was  said 
Mr.  Rodei-field,  who  is  the  clerk,  was  sick,  and  as  it 
was  high  time  the  rate  of  County  tax  should  be  fixed 
for  the  year  1835,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay,  and  in  accordance  with  this  ar- 
rangement, they  went  into  a  minute  examination  of 
every  item  set  forth,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a 
more  economical  expenditure  could  not  be  recom- 
mended: And  to  that  end  they  will  notice  the  estimate 
submitted,  in  the  order  there  set  down,  previous  to 
which  they  cuinot  refrain  from  stating,  that  the  de- 
mand of  one  hundred  cents  in  the  liuntlred  dollars  is 
not  only  much  larger  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
— inasmuch  as  a  loan  of  nearly  half  a  million  has  re- 
cently been  allowed,  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  contracted  by  the  former  commissioners, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  when  the  above  named 
sum  is  raised,  there  will  still  be  a  deficit  of  upwards  of 
120,000  dollars  for  the  current  expenses  of  tlie  present 
year — your  committee  are  constrained  to  s.iy,  unless 
laws  be  passed  checking  in  a  great  measure  the  unre- 
strained waste,  and  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  Real  Estate  will  have  to  bear  still  heavier 
burdens — this  however  by  a  judicious  policy  which  it 
IS  believed  may  be  adopted,  will  be  avoided.  Your 
committee  are  not  surprised  tliat  those  who  are  watch- 
ful of  their  personal  interests,  relinquish  investments  in 
IJeal  Estaie,  which  are  subject  to  and  must,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  bear  all  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  county 
purposes,  and  turn  their  attention  to  stocks' and  other 
personal  securities,  which  are  free  from  those  onerous 
exactions.     Whilst  they  acknowledge  with  pain  this 
state  of  things,  they  would  recommend  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  (he  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  and  re- 
quired by  the  County  Commissioners,  be  met  and  fairly 
treated  at  once.  ■ 

Item  1.  Is  §9000  for  House  of  Refuge,  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  a  recent  law.    This  is  correct. 

Item  2  &  3-  §800  for  carriages,  lor  courts,  roads,  and 
bridges — and  also,  §763  34  for  incidentids;  these  al- 
lowances your  committee  can  find  no  laws  for,  and 
would  recommend  to  the  Commissioners  to  discontinue 
the  practice. 

hem  4.  Is  printing,  @500,  which  they  would  recoiri- 
mend  to  be  kept  within  ^250 

Item  5.  Is  Elections,  §2000;  this  seems  very  high. 
Item  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  &  14-  Relate  to  the 
courts,  and  amount  in  round  numbers  to  §30,500;  this 
expenditure  they  think  excessive,  and  earnestly  solicit 
all  those  vvho  are  connected  with  these  disbursements, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  them  down. 

Item  15.  Is  fireproof  building  §25000, — the  erec- 
tion of  this  work  they  would  recommend  be  put  off"  for 
the  present,  as  many  charges  fall  upon  this  year  that 
will  not  be  required  the  next  year. 

Item  ie.  House  of  Correction  §17,367  92.  This 
they  think  is  too  high  and  may  be  curtailed,  and  they 
call  upon  those  who  have  charge  of  that  establishment, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  that  effect. 

Item  17.  Is  debtors  apartment,  §1,712  15. 
Item  IS.  Is  Arch  Street  Prison  §500.    As  this  is  for 
repairs,   they  would  recommend  this  expenditure  be 
kept  within  §250. 

Item  19.  New  County  Prisons  §60,000.  This  being 
for  a  permanent  improvement,  should  be  borrowed  for 
a  term  of  years,  at  a  rale  of  interest  not  exceeding  5 
per  cent. 

Item  20.  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  2,000  dollars;  this 
they  think  should  not  exceed  §1000. 

Item  21,  22,  23,  24  &  25,  consisting  of  crimin.al 
apartments  56  80,  stationary  455  20,  fuel,  oil,  &c., 
320  84,  asscsmanis  12,000,horse  stealing  68  40.  Thss© 
cannot  be  reduced.    But  item  26,  §3,000,  being  the 
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nav  of  the  county  commissioners,  cannot  possibly  reach 
thlt  sum,  for  if  tUey  attend  at  the  office  every  workmg 
dav  in  the  year  it  cannot  exceed,  accordmg  to  the  pro- 
viJons  of  the  la^v.  ^817,  which  makes  a  difference  of 
IsTdoUars.  They  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
3000  dollars  should  be  the  estimate  for  this  Hem  when 
U  cannot  possibly  go  beyond  the  sum  aforesaid. 

Item  27   Is  cleric  hi  re,  2  300;  this  your  committee 
think  should  not  exceed  gi20a 
Item  28.    Coroner  3300  dollars. 
Item  29.    Solicitor  500    dollars;   this  they  think 
should  not  go  beyond  half  thit  sum . 

It"  m  30.    Sheriff  1200  dollars;  la,t  year  this  charge 
was  882  20,  and  it  may  not  be  more  this  year. 

UernSl,  Is  Auditor.,  2035  8U  the  law  under 
which  they  act  requires  them  to  work  at  least  sis 
hours  each  day  at  two  dollars  per  day;  admitting  they 
are  employed  every  day  in  the  year  this  item  canno 
exceed  1878  dollars,— and  yet  this  is  set  down  at 

^^ltern^3'2.    Commissions  to  collectors,  18,000;  the 
last  year  this  charge  was  12,101  95. 

Item  33.    Allowances  to  collectors  5ol7  21;  same 

""'iem  34!"'  State  tax  10  cents  per  100  dollars.  46,000 

*^1lem35.  School  fund  60.000.  They  would  recom- 
mend  to  the  board  of  comptrollers  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy in  this  expenditure,  not  that  they  wish  to  retard 
or  obstruct  their  laudable  labors  in  so  good  a  cause,  but 
that  it  requires  the  aid  of  every  good  citizen  to  be 
zealous  in  his  endeavors  to  lessen  these  public  burdens, 
which  of  late  h-.«ve  become  so  great. 

Item  36     Survey  of  Pena  township  3000  dollars; 
they  would  recommend  that  20QO  dollars  be  expended 

"Vtim  37'''"'county  Court  House  1000;  they  find  there 
was  expended  last  year  for  repairs,  uphqlstering, 
&c.  1293  35;  they  would  recommend  that  no  money 
be  expended  this  year  on  that  item. 

Item  38.    Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  o7o. 

Item  39.    Treasurer's  salary  $1500. 

not  be  allowed.  The  public  servants  shou  d  not  be 
permuted  to  run  the  county  in  debt  by  borrowing 

Tern' 42.  Board  of  Health  15,000  dollars;  this  item 
your  committee  think  is  by  far  too  large  and  should  be 
curtailed  by  wholesome  laws. 

Item  43.  Public  roads,  $120,000,  wh  ch  means  open- 
ing streets;  this  they  would  recommend  be  not  allowed 
and  here  >;,ur  committee  must  express  their  entire  and 
unqualified  disapprobation  of  openmg  and  grading 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  private  companies 
to  make  rail  rolds  at  the  expense  of  the  county;  this  .s 
another  great  abuse  which  the  public  should  frown  in- 
dignantly upon;  an  abuse  which  your  commit  ee  cannot 
See  (heU- objections  to  in  terms  sufficenily  strong^ 

Hem  44.  Bridges  ^40,000;  they  would  recommend 
that  no  bridges  be  built  this  year. 

Item  45.  Interest  on  county  loan  ^2^,750  coirect. 

Item  46    Debts  due  by  the  Commissioners,  $74,916^ 

Jlem  47.  Sinking  fund   l-25th   part  county  loan 

^  A'sTi's  recommended  to  reduce  the  estimate  on  the 
following  items:    2  and  3  ^^'^^^ 

2,500  00 
250  00 
60,000  00 
1,000  00 
183  00 
1,000  00 
250  00 
317  80 
166  81 
-■    6,000  00 


36 
37 
41 

43 
44 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 
7.500  00 
120,000  00 
40,000  00 


15 
18 
19 

20 
26 
27 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Then  $242,980  95 

instead  of  589,189  91,  being  required,  the  sun;>  of 
346,208  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  the  county.  If  these  recommendations  are 
attended  to,  and  economy  and  management  pursued 
by  the  public  servunls,  the  burdens  of  the  county  will 
be  considerably  les.sened,  and  their  debts  put  in  a  train 
of  liqiildation.  As  twenty-five  cents  in  the  liundred 
doll  irs  will  leive  a  balance  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer, on  the  first  of  January,  1836,  and  19,000  besides 
will  be  at  his  disposal,  being  th.e  l-25th  part  ot  the 
county  loan,  which  they  would  recommend  be  put  out 
in  some  safe  investment,  in  order  to  sink  the  debt  !rom 
time  to  time,  as  the  case  may  be.  Your  comm.ttee 
cannot  close  this  report  without  urging  it  upon  the 
County  Commissioners,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to 
keep  all  th-.-ir  expenditures  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  so  that  tiiose  heavy  exactions,  which  they  fear 
real  estate  will  h  ive  to  bear,  may  be  averted,  and  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  once  again  free  from  debt. 

Tt  is  true  seventy-five  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  on 
'S45  817  905,  the  amount  assessed,  will  produce  but 
I  343  634  28,  instead  of  346,208,  yet  this  arrangement  - 
includes  and  will  satisfy  all  claims  of  debt  against  the 
county,  to  wit,  74,916,  now  due  and  unpaid,  together 
with  ample  provisions  for  payment  of  interest  on 
county  loan.  .  , 

As 'it  appears  a  large  amount  of  money  is  due  and 
unpaid,  on  account  of  taxes  for  1834,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume when  this  amount  is  collected,  and  the  sum 
raised  for  1835,  above  mentioned,  a  considerable  sum 
will  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  to  meet  the 
demands  for  the  year  1836.  _ 

Your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  ot  tiie 
following  resolution: 

That  the  County  Commissioners  of  the  county  ot 
Philadelphi  i,  be  directed  to  levy  a  tax  of  seventy-five 
in  the  hundred  dollars  on  all  the  real  estate  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
for  the  year  1335.  

Bloomsbarg,  Columbia  Co.  Pa.  May  5- 
The  Season  has  been  so  remarkably  cold  and  back- 
ward inthls  part  of  the  country,  as  to  retard  the  growth 
of  vegetation  in  a  remarkable  degree;  grass  and  grain 
are  far  behind  their  usu;il  thrift,  tae  earliest  blossoms 
are  only  beginning  to  put  forth.  ,    ^  nn-  1  • 

We  have  seen  a  gentleman  from  head  ol  iMsliing 
creek  who  informed  us  that  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
snow  (which  Fell  the  day  before)  was  two  feet  deep  on 
the  Noith  Mountain. —  Visiter. 

A  BKiVEii  TAKKX— A  few  days  since,  a  Beaver  was 
taken  in  a  trap  in  the  western  part  of  Venango  county. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  species  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  been  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  county,  the 
last  30  years,  from  the  fact,  that  a  portion  of  one  foot 
had  been  taken  off  by  a  steel  trap,  in  which  he  liad 
been  o;.ice  nearly  captured.  That  he  should  have  re- 
mained solittu-v  a  number  of  years,  m  the  vicmity  ot 
old  haunts,  rat'lier  than  migrate  to  the  far_  west,  where 
he  might  have  enjoyed  the  social  companionship  of  liis 
fellows,  is  matter  for  sage  reflection.— Cmw/o;-rf  J-J^- 
senacr. 


Printed  everv  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GEDDKS,  No.'  9  Library  street. 

The  publication  office  of  the  Register  has  been  re- 
moved from  Franklin  Place,  to  No.  61,  in  the  Arcade, 
West  Avenue,  up  stairs. 
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ALLEGHENY  PORTAGE  RAIL-WAY- 
No.  3. 

Rtporl  of  Samuel  Jones,  Saperintendmt . 
RAIL-WAY. 


To  James  Clark,  Esa. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

Sir: — At  the  period  of  my  last  annual  communica- 
tion to  the  Board,  the  first  track-of  the  Portage  rail- 
road was  reported  as  nearly  completed;  but,  owing  to 
the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  the  early  snows  of  tliat  sea- 
Son,  the  use  of  the  rail-way  was  nut  practicable  until  the 
ensuing  spring.  At  that  time  liowever,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Marcli  l-.ist,  the  road  was  formally  opened  for  public 
tise,  and  the  transportation  upon  it  has  continued  almost 
uninterrupted  up  to  tills  daj'.     With  the  exception  of 
one  death,  which  was  occasioned  l)y  tiie  running  away 
of  a  car  on  plane  No.  1,  no  accidents  of  a  material  cha- 
racter have  occurred,  whdstthe  cars  were  in  ihe  charge 
of  tfie  agents  of  the  Common  wealili.    Delays  and  stop- 
pages have  been  very  iticonsiderabie;  and  such  as  have 
taken  place,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  cleansing  the 
boilers  of  the  engines,  and  making  such  additions  and 
repairs  about  the  machinery  of  the  plants  as  experi- 
ence and  utility  required.    And,  in  relation  to  delays, 
I  vvill  here  take  occasion  to  say,  by  way  of  contradic- 
tion to  reports  which  were  put  in  circulation  last  spring, 
by  some  of  those  interested  in  transportatio.n,  touch- 
ing the  detention  of  goods  on  the  Portage,  that  at  no 
time  were  cars  delayed  more  than  one  day,  and  de- 
lays even  of  this  kind  were  very  rare. — The  whole 
nurnberof  days  lost,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  during  the 
entire  season,  do  not  exceed  six  or  seven.  The  engines  : 
and  machinery,  from  tiieir  first  tr-al  up  to  this  time,  j 
have  continued  to  do  iheir  work  with  great  facility,  \ 
and  have  fully  realized  all  tiiat  was  expected  from  them, 
as  relates  to  the  plan  adopted,  in  the  application  of; 
stationary  steam  power  upon  inclined  planes. 

The  transportation  upon  the  rail  way,  east  and  west,  j 
has  been  very  extensive,  considering  that  this  is  the 
first  season,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  one  of  ex- 
periment, rather  than  profit.    The  results,  uhen  com-  j 
municated  to  the  Board  by  the  proper  officer,  will 
doubtless  be  gratifying,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  every  ^ 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  ; 
completion  of  tlie  main  line  of  our  internal  improve-  \ 
menis. 

A  second  track  of  rail  way  upon  the  Portage  having  • 
been  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  the  work,  by  the 
direction  of  the  board,  was  put  under  contract  on  tile  ; 
thirty -first  of  May  last.    The  contracts  were  allotted  | 
to  good  bidders,  generally,  and  at  fair  prices;  and  the  j 
work  has  progressed  with  great  rapidity.    Out  of  the 
Whole  forty-six  sections  allotted,  but  one  has  been  ren- 
dered liable  to  forfeiture.    A  great  number  of  the  sec- 
tions are  now  ready  for  the  iron,  and  on  some  of  them 
the  rails  are  now  being  laid;  and  I  anticipate,  if  the 
iron  is  received  in  season,  the 
may  be  completed  this  year. 

The  length  pf  the  second  track,  or  that  portion  of  it 
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upon  which  edge  fails  are  noW  to  be  laid,  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles  and  fourteen  hundred  yards — the 
remaining  distance,  required  to  make  up  the  entire 
length  ofthe  Pottage,  (36,  69-100  miles,)  having  been 
made  under  former  contracts  for  laying  the  first  ti'ack, 
and  is  embraced  in  the  sidings  and  double  tracks  d-n 
the  inclined  planes,  and  at  the  basins  at  Johnstown  and 
Hollidaysburg. 

The  whole  of  the  second  track  at  present  under  cotU 
tract,'  except  a  small  poi-tion  of  sections  Nos.  11,  29j 
39,  and  42,  where  there  are  heavy  embankments,  and 
I  arts  of  sections  Nos.  1  and  46,  on  the  basins,  will  be 
laid  on  stone  blocks,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  first 
track.  In  the  curves,  however,  where  the  radius  is 
less  than  955  feet,  stone  sills,  running  across  the  track 
of^  every  nine  feet,  have  been  adopted.  This  measure 
will  render  the  rail  way,  at  the  several  points  of  curva^ 
ture,  extremely  solid  and  durable,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  Jateral  separation.  Upon  the  embank- 
ments above  mentioned,  the  edge  rails  will  be  placed 
upon  timber,  connected  by  locust  ties.  The  whole 
extent  ofthe  latter  kind  of  road  in  the  main  track,  will 
scarcely  exceed  six  hundred  feet. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  iron  tilaterials 
required  for  tlie  second  track: 

tons\ 

Edge  rails,  1  6,950  bars,  18  ft  long,  weighing  1,793^ 
Cluiirs,       101,420  weighing  620 
Pins,  202,840  411-5 

Wedges  101,42o  411-5 
Flat  rails,  about  40 

The  contract  for  the  edge  rails  was  entered  into 
in  London,  on  tlie  5th  of  June  last,  and  through  the 
industry  and  exertions  of  tlie  manufiicturers,  the  whole 
quantity  required  was  made  and  shipped  for  Philadel- 
phia, as  I  understand,  by  the  6th  of  September.  The 
Iron  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  owing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Snyder  the  Coinmon wealth's  agent  in  En- 
gland, it  has  been  manufactured  in  the  best  manner  in 
every  respect-  'I'lie  bars  are  all  eighteen  feet  in 
length  and  weigh  about  tiiiriy-nine  and  a  half  pounds 
per  yard. 

As  much  has  been  said  and  urged  by  many  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  individuals,  against  the  propriety 
of  sending  to  a  foreign  country  for  our  Iron,  when  it  is 
one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  our  own  State,  and 
whore  it  is  manufactured  to  a  greater  extent,  than -in 
any  other  part  of  the  Union;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark  liere,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not 
be  aware  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject, 
thai  setting  as'de  the  very  great  difference  of  cost  in 
favor  of  t^nglisli  rails,  and  their  exemption  from  custom 
house  duties,  there  is  no  one  ebtablishment  in  the  United 
States,  that  could  manufacture  the  quantity  required 
for  the  second  track  of  the  Portage  in  a  less  time  than 
twenty-four  or  twenty-seven  months — whei'eas  at  one 
house  in  Wales  (Ebervale)  the  whole  amount  was 
fabricated  in  about  twelve  weeks. 


whole  of  the  riil  way  j  The  cost  of  the  edge  rails  per  ton,  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  as  per  contract,  is  eight 
pounds  sterling— being  seventeen  shillings  and  sis 
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pence  more  per  ton,  than  the  cost  of  that  for  the  first 
track.  This  advance  in  price  was  owin^  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  Rail  road  Iron  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  lokl  that  a  short  time  previous  to  making 
our  contract,  rails  had  been  sold  in  England  at  eleven 
pounds. 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  edge  rails  delivered  on  the  Port- 
age, including  all  the  incidental  charges,  is  estimated 
at  about  sixty  eight  dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 

Of  the  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  bars 
of  edge  rails  contracted  for,  fourteen  thousand  five 
liundred  and  eighty-six,  have  arrived  at  Pliihulelplna, 
and  as  arrangements  have  been  made  f)r  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  rails  h-om  the  Delaware,  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  bars  have  been  ordered 
for  delivery  upon  the  Portage,  a  great  part  of  which  \s 
already  delivered,  and  liie  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
carriers,  and  on  the  way.  Should  the  remaining  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  bars  now  at  se,a 
arrive,  as  expected,  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  have  the  entire 
quantity,  delivered,  distributed  and  laid  on  the  several 
sections  of  the  road  in  good  season.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  edge  rails  when  delivered  on  the  road,  is  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  and  three 
hundred  dollars. 

The  cast  iron  chairs  for  the  second  track,  have  all 
been  made  in  this  country,  as  they  can  now  be  afforded 
by  the  manufacturer  at  a  price  not  exceeding  that  attend- 
ant upon  the  purchase  of  those  made  in  Eoglana.  The 
average  contract  price  which  I  now  pay  for  American 
chairs  is  about  fifty-five  dollars  and  ninety. three  cents 
per  ton  of  two  thous'.uid  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
These  chains  are  made  at  Blairsville,  Jolinstown,  .lack- 
son  Furnace  in  Bedford  county,  and  at  Lewistown.  A 
large  portion  of  the  chairs  liave  been  cast  and  deliver- 
ed. The  eitimated  cost  of  the  whole  number  rc  qu  red 
for  the  second  track,  is  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

The  pins  and  wedges  have  been  contracted  for  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  pins  are  delivered  on  the  road  at  five 
seven-eights  cents  per  pound — and  tlie  wedges  at  six 
cents  per  pound.  These  prices  are  somewiiat  less  than 
those  ot  similar  materials  from  England,  when  delivered. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  pins  and  wedges,  is  ten  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars. 

As  the  board  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  place  loco- 
motives upon  lite  Portage,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  transportation,  1  have,  in  pursuance  of  tlieir  re- 
solution to  tliat  effect,  made  contracts  for  the  manufiic- 
ttu-e  of  three  engines.  One  of  them  is  now  making  at 
Boston,  and  the  two  otlicrs  at  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
The  first  I  presume  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  otiiers 
are  to  be  done  by  the  15lh  of  November.  We  thai!  en- 
deavorto  have  them  on  the  road  for  trial,  at  the  earliest 
period  praciicabie,  after  their  completion-  By  the  re- 
solution of  the  board,  I  was  directed  to  procure  Jive 
locomotives  during  the  present  year,  but  I  found  by 
personal  examination  that  it  was  not  possible  to  procure 
that  nurnber,  in  the  time  pointed  out.  Owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  these  engines,  the  estabhshmeiits 
which  I  visited  were  generally  filled  with  ordei_-s  to  the 
extent  of  their  abihty  to  execute  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  is  my  intention  to  have  the  two  re- 
maining engines  made  at  Pittsburgh,  and  shall  as  soon 
as  convenient,  have  one  of  those  now  making,  carried 
to  that  place  to  serve  as  a  model- 

It  being  intended  that  the  locomotives  now  construct- 
ing, should  be  used  upon  the  levels  adjacent  to  Johns- 
town, buildings  for  tlieir  protection  and  repair,  &c. 
have  been  contracted  for,  at  that  place  Buildings  of 
a  similar  ch;u-acter  vvill  also  be  erected  at  Hollldaysburg, 
and  ground  for  the  purpose  has  been  purcliased. 

Since  the  last  report,  two  scales  for  weighing  cars 


have  been  erected  upon  the  Portage — one  at  Johns- 
town, and  one  at  Hollidaysburg.  The  platform  of  each 
scale  is  calculated  to  suspend  four  cars.  Any  amount, 
however,  from  five  pounds  to  sixty  thousand,  can  be 
weighed  with  equal  facihty  and  with  great  accuracy. 
They  cost  five  hundred  debars  each,  and  were  erected 
by  E-  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  These  scales 
are  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  as 
they  not  only  enable  the  collectors  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act weight  of  the  articles  traiisporsed,  but  they  serve  as 
an  effectual  check  upon  any  infringement  that  might  be 
attempted  on  the  revenue. 

At  the  instance  of  the  principal  engineer,!  have  pur- 
chased during  the  present  year,  eight  new  ropes  for  the 
inclined  planes.    These,  therefore,  with  the  two  extra 
ones  procured  last  year,  will  constitute  a  new  set,  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  any  emergency  during  the  ensu- 
ing season,  when  the  two  tracks  shall  be  in  operation. 
Havmg  received  Information  of  the  great  superiority 
and  durability  of  ropes,  now  in  use  upon  some  of  the 
English  rail  ways,  made  of  New  Zealand  flax  and  satu- 
rated with  a  solution  of  India  rubber  or  gum  elastic,  I 
have  ordered  one  of  the  eight  ropes  above  mentioned, 
from  London,  as  a  matter  of  experiment.    It  is  now  in 
Philadelphia,  and  when  brought  upon  the  Portage,  will 
be  put  into  use  as  soon  as  pradlcable  in  order  to  test  its 
qualities.    Should  ropes  of  this  character  prove,  as  re- 
presented, to  be  of  superior  strength  and  durability  to 
those  now  used,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Com.monwealth  to  purchase  them  in  future,  as  they  can 
be  delivered  in  Philadelphia  at  about  twelve  anda  iourth 
cents  per  pound  Including  all  charges. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board,  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  rail  w,ay  more  useftt! 
and  prrfect,  and  to  prevent  delays  which  might  occur 
from  accidents  accruins  to  any  oif  the  steam  m.achlnery 
now  in  use,  ten  new  engines  have  been  contracted  for  ' 
during  the  past  summer.  They  are  now  completed  and 
ready  ',o  be  put  up.  All  the  incidental  work  connected 
with  the  second  track,  is  now  principally  under  con- 
tract, and  in  a  forward  state,  and  I  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  two  tracks  of  rail  way  will  be  ready  for 
transportation  by  the  15th  of  March  next. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  in  detail,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  board,  the  various  kinds  of  work  con- 
tracted for  on  the  rail  way  since  its  commence- 
ment, with  the  present  estimated  cost  of  each,  tlie 
amount  paid  on  them,  and  the  sums  yet  required  to 
complete  the  entire  road: 


GRADING  AND  MASONRY. 

Cost  of  grading  as  per  esti- 
mates, ^472,349  03 

Add  amount  allowed  Snod- 
grass  and  Durno,  on  section 
No.  1 1,  by  authority  of  the 
Legislature,  5,456  45 


477,785  46 

Deduct  amountof  forfeitures      2,845  10 


Re.al  cost  of  grading  474,940  36 

Amount  paid  contractors        474,797  48J 

Leaving  a  sum  )'et  due  of 
Cost  of  viaducts  as  per  esti- 
mates 79,755  80i 
Amount  paid  contractors          79,655  29^ 


Balance  due 

Cost   of   culverts   per  csti- 


$U2  87i 


100  51 


mates 


34,319  39i 
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Deduct  amount  of  forfeitures         76  19 


Real  cost  of  culverts  S4,243  20| 

Amount  paid  contractors         34,231  72:^ 


Cost  of  bridge  for  turnpike  2,327  44 
Amount  paid  contractors  2,327  44 


First  Track. 
Stone  blocks    as   per  esti- 


mates 
Amount  of  forfeitures 


27,072  15i 
39  75* 


Real  cost  of  stone  blocks  27,032  39-J 
Amount  paid  contractors         27,032  39J 


Timber  for  rail  ways  as  per 

estimates  47,184  50 

Amount  paid  contractors         47,184  50 


Iron  edg'e  rails,  chairs,  &c. 

(foreign)  170,550  53 

Amount  paid  for  the  same     170,550  53 


Chairs  and   other  castings, 

(American)  52,315  50| 

Amount  paid  on  the  same        52,239  00^^ 


Balance  due  contractors 
Estimated  cost  of  laying  rail 

way,  first  track  135,776  26§ 

Deduct  amount  forfeitures  407  84 


Actual  cost  of  laying  first 

track  135,368  42^ 

Amount  paid  to  contractors    135,168  42^ 


Balance  yet  due 

Estimated  cost  of  engine  hous- 
es, sheds,  &c.  66,640  49 
Amount  paid  contractors        66,124  ISj 


Balance  yet  due 
Stationary  steam  engines,  ac- 
tual cost  64,968  OOi 
Amount  paid  to  contractors     64,968  OOi 


Cost  of  ropes  for  planes  20,531  05 

Amount  paid  contractors  20,531  05 


Incidental  expenses,  includ- 
ing iron  work: 

Tubes  for,  wells.  Sec.  &c.  and 

rigger's  loft  3,688  05 

Amount  paid  on  tlie  same  3,688  05 


Repairs  of  1st  track, previous 
to  the  appointment  of  su- 
pervisor 13,391  71;^ 

Amount  paid  on  the  same        13,391  7l-| 

Second  Track. 

Estimated  cost  of  edge  rails, 

&c.  (foreign)  122,300  00 

Amount  paid  on  the"  same       67,208  54 


11  48^ 


76  50i 


200  00 


516  35A 


Cost  of  pins  and  wedges, 

(American)  10,752  00 

Amount  paid,  00  00 

Sum  yet  required  to  pay 

Estimated  cost  of  laying  se- 
cond track  of  rail  way'     ,  159,934  23 
Amount  paid  contractors         69,406  00 


10,752  00 


Balance  that  will  be  required 

Estimated  cost  of  2d  set  of  en- 
gine houses  17,895  32 
Amount  paid  contractors  5,610  00 


100,528  23 


Sum  yet  required  to  pay 
Estimated  cost  of  two  set  of 

engines  39,425  00 

Amount  paid  on  the  same       13,825  00 


Sum  yet  required  to  pay 
Estimated  cost  of  ropes 
Amount  paid 


18,431  30 

00  00 


Estimated  cost  of  dwellings 

for  weigh-masters,  rail  way 

scales,  sheds,  &c.  &c.  6,077  00 

Amount  paid  to  contractors  3,295  00 


12,285  32 


25,600  00 


18,431  30 


Sum  yet  required  to  pay  2,782  00 

Incidental  work  and  Miscellaneous  charges. 

Cost  of  fencing  and  removing 

buildings  2,174  83 

Amount  naid  on  the  same         2,105  43 


Sum  yet  required  to  pay 
Cost  of  chairs  and  castings, 

(American)  32,950  00 

Amount  paid  to  contractors  16,020  00 


Sum  yet  required  to  pay 


55,091  46 


16,930  00 


Balance  3'et  due 

Estimated  cost  of  fencing  and 

clearing    lots  at  inclined 

planes        ^  1,572  87 

Amount  paid  on  account  526  50 


69  40 


Sum  yet  required  to  pay 

Miscellaneous  charges, includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  materi- 
rials  for  rail  way,  office  ex- 
penses, &c.  since  the  com- 
mencement 10,048  07 

Amount  paid  on  these  10,048  07 


1,046  37 


Estimated  cost   of  fuel  for 

1834  3,650  00 

Estimates  paid  ^       2,445  00 


Balance  required  to  pay 

Expense  of  engineer  depart- 
ment and  superintendants 
ditto,  from  commencement  54,993  00 

Amount  expended  52,542  00 


1,205  00 


2,451  00 


Balance  due  on  1st  November,  1834 

Salaries  of  engine  and  car 

tenders, and  their  assistants, 

at  planes  7,401  30 

Amount  paid  to  them  5,8l3  23  J 


Balance  due  on  IstNovember,  1834  1,668  07 

Salaries  of  riggers  1,676  87^ 


Amount  paid  on  them 


1,474  B7k 


Balance  due  on  Ist  November,  1834 


202  oa 
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Estimated  cost  of  depots,  ma- 
chine shops,  water  sta- 
tions, &c.  25,385 

Amount  paid  on  them  00 


00 
00 


Sum  required  to  pay  25,385  00 

Estimated  cost  ot  lots  to  be 
purchased  for  engine  hous- 
es, depots,  &c.  1,600  00 

Amount  paid  on  them  00  00 


1,600  00 


Estimated  cost  of  three  loco- 
motive engines  and  lenders, 
Jit  present  contracted  for 

^niount  paid  on  them 


18,850 
2,500 


00 
00 


Sum  yet  required  to  pay  1  6,350  00 

The  actual  and  estimated  cost, 
therefore,  of  the  Portage, 
including  grading,masonry, 
and  first  and  second  tracks, 
three  locomotives,  and  all 
incidental  citarges  and  ex- 
penses, is         "  1,734,134  28^ 

Of  this  afrfoufit  there  has  been 


paid 

Leaving  a  sum  yet  to  be 
paid,  as  per  statement 
above,  of 


1,444,709  40 


g393,424  88^ 


For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  board  fully  apprised 
of  the  amount  of  funds  provided  for  the  construction 
of  the  road,  and  their  application,  I  again  lay  before 
them  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature, 

By  an  act  of  21st  March,  1831,  tliere  was 
appropriated  to  the  Allegheny  Por- 
tage, and  Frankstown  line  of  Juniata 
canal,  ^700,000  00 

From  this  sum,  there  was  deducted  for 
payment  of  work  authorized  previous 
fo  the  passage  ofthe  act  of  2Ist  March, 
1831,  and  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
a?  per  act  of  30th  March,  1831  126,373  48 


60 

06 


Leaving  for  rail  way  purposes,  out  of 

the  appropriations  of  1831  and  '32  760,418 

By  the  act  of  IGtli  of  February,  1833, 

there  was  a  further  appropriation  of  414,793 

By  the  act  of  April,  1834,  another  appro- 
priation was  made,  of  365,486  o5 

There  has  also  been  refunded  to  the  rail 
road  account,  the  sum  heretofore  noted 
as  being  deducted  for  payment  of  inter- 
est 39.581  40 

Making  the  whole  sum  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Portage,  as  per  acts  of  1831, 
'32, '33,  and '34  1,580,279  41 

Now  the  amount  of  payments  is  as 
follows: 

Amount  paid  previous  to 
,  last  report  1,041,121  56 

Amount  paid  since  last  re- 
port 403,587 


LeavIng-,to  be  applied  to  the  new  work  to 

be  put  under  contract,  $573,621  52 

Out  of  this  sum  tliere  vk'as  set  apart  by 
the  bo^rd,  for  the  construction  of  the 
Frankstown  canal     .  380,645  65 

Leaving,  to  be  devoted  to  the  Portage, 

the  sum  of  192,975  87 

Afterwards,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1832, 
there  was  again  deducted  from  this 

sum,  for  the  payment  of  interest  12,975  87 


Making  the  whole  sum  actually  available 
for  rail  road  purposes,  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  §700,000  180,000  00 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  March, 
1832, a  further  appropriation  was  made 

to  the  Portage,  of  620,000  00 

Making  the  whole  sum  applicable  to  the 

rail  road  800,000  00 

Again,  from  this  amount  there  was  de- 
ducted, forthe  paymentof  interest,  un- 
der act  of  11th  June,  1832  39,581  40 


84i 


'1,444,709  404 


If  then  we  deduct  this  sum  from  the  ag- 
gregate appropriations,  there  will  re- 
main unexpended 

The  estimated  amount  however,  that  is 
required  to  pay  for  work  under  con- 
tract, and  to  meet  expenses  connected 
with  construction,  locomotives,  ropes, 
fuel,  &:c.  exclusive  of  the  charges  at- 
tendant upon  the  use  of  motive  power 
in  1835,  is  §293,424  88 

Add  for  contingencies  8,000  00 


135,570  00^ 


301,424  88 


From  this  sum  deduct  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations as  yet  unexpended,  and 
the  sum  required  to  be  provided  by  the 


Legislature,  will  be 


gl65,854  87i 


This  excess  of  cost  over  the  estimate  of  last  year,  as 
directed  by  the  foregoing  balance,  has  been  caused  by 
additions  of  work,  the  purchase  of  materials,  and  ex- 
penses attending  the  use  of  the  stationary  engines, 
not  included  in  the  estimate  of  1833. 


which  items  were 

The  following 
the  excess: — > 
Ropes, 
Repairs, 
Depots,  8cc. 


Expenses  at  stationary  engines. 

Locomotives, 

Incidental, 


Total  of  new  work,  &c. 


will  account  in  a  great  measure  for 


^20,531 
13,391 

25,835 


00 
00 
00 


$59,757  00 


12,481 
18,850 


00 
00 


8,000  00 


Add 


39,331 
59,757 


00 
00 


&99,03.S  00 


The  balance  of  the-  excess  ($66,766  87)  has  been 
created  by  reason  of  the  prices  for  work  and  materials 
being  higher  than  those  estimated  by  the  engineer,  in 
his  estimate  of  last  year.  For  a  more  full  explanatioi> 
on  this  subject,  I  refer  the  board  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  Mr.  Welch.  I  also  refer  the  board  to  the 
annexed  statement,  which  will  show  in  detail  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  rail  way;  as  also  the  amount  paid 
previous  and  since  the  last  report,  the  amounts  due  and 
forfeited,  and  the  sum  yet  required  to  pay  for  work 
under  contract,  and  incidental  expenses,  &c,  &c. 


1835.] 
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In  the  foregoing  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  rail  way, 
DO  allowance  has  "been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the 
engineer  department  and  that  of  Superintenden.t's  office 
for  the  ensuing  season — nor  has  any  allowance  been 
made  for  the  expenses  attendant  upon  tlie  use  of  motive 
power,  lobeemplo>ed  by  the  Slate  during  the  year 
1835.  These  items  being  distinct  from  those  connected 
with  contracts  for  materials  and  construction,  I  have 
reserved  them  for  an  especial  estimate- 

The  principal  engineer  has  estimated  the  expense  of 
motive  power  upon  the  Portage  during  the  year  1835, 
at  seventy-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty. nine 
dollars,  but  this  sum  includes  charges  for  interest  on  the 
cost  of  locomotives,  and  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  their 
renewal,  &.c.  Sec.  The  actual  sum,  however,  accord- 
ing to  this  estimate,  which  will  be  liable  to  be  expend- 
ed, and  which  is  to  be  provided  by  appropriation, 
should  be,  I  presume,  set  down  as  follows  : 

Stationary  Steam  Engines. 

Coal,  40  bushels  per  day — 297  bushels 

equal  11 ,880  bushels  at  4  cents  ^475  20 

Oil,  75  gallons  at  $1  75  00 

Incidental  expenses,  including  tar,  tal- 
low, rope  stoppers,  8cc.  300  00 

One  engineer  of  machinery,  ^600  per 

annum  600  00 

One  assistant  do  297  days 

at  gl  297  00 

One  car  tender  at  foot  of  plane,  at 

^273  75  per  annum  273  75 

One  assistant  car  tender  at  foot  of  plane 

at  75  cents  per  day  222  75 

One  fireman  at  engine — 297  days  at  75 

cents  222  75 


2466  45 


Expense  of  one  plane 

If  we  multiply  this  sum  by  10 

which  is  the  whole  number  of  planes, 
the  aggregate  expenses  will  be  for 
one  year,  exclusive  of  rigger's  charges     24,664  50 

Bigger's  Loft. 
One  principal  rigger,  at  g2 

per  day  365  days  1^730  00 

Three  assistant  rigger  at  1  12^ 

per  day  1,231  874 

Incidental  expenses  at  loft,       350  00 

 2,311  87i 


Whole  annual  expense  of  10  planes 

Locomotive  Engines. 

One  engine  man,  297  days  at  ^2  per  day 
One  assistant  engine  man,  297  day,  at 

gl  per  day 
Fuel  at  $4  per  day,  260  days 
Oil,  75  gallons,  at  $1  00 
Hepairs, 

Annual  cost  of  working  one  locomotive 
Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  engines 
constantly  in  use 

And  the  total  cost  will  be 

Repairs  of  two  extra  engines     $800  00 

One  additional  engine  man  and 

assistant  891  00 

Incideutal  expenses  of  locomo- 
tives 600  00 


Whole  annual  cost  of  five  engines 

Horse  Power. 
Fifty-three  horses,  ot  62J  cents  per  day 


$7218  00 


2,291  00 
9,509  00 


Twenty-four  men,  (drivers,)  at  75  cents 

per  d:>y  5,345  00 

Superintendence  and  contingencies,  800  00 


Total  annual  expense  of  horse  power  on 

14^  miles  gl5,984  12-| 


Expense  of  keeping  water  stations  and 
depots,  8cc.  in  repair,  &c.  8cc.    '  1,000  00 

Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing. 

Annual  expense  of  stationary  steam  en- 
gines and  planes  _  g26,976  37 

Annual  expense  of  five  locomotives  9,509  00 

"  horse  power  15,984  12^ 

"  "  keeping  water  sta- 

tions, &c.  1,000  00 


The  actual  amount,  therefore,  that 
will  be  required  for  incidental  ex- 
penses attending  tlie  motive  povi^er 
upon  the  Portage,  should  locomotives 
and  horses  be  used,  will  be  ^53,469  49 

To  this  add  estimated  expenses  of  engi- 
neer department,  Sec  for  the  year 
1835  11,362  59 

Add  also  estimated  cost  of  two  additional 

locomotives  13,000  00 


The  amount  to  be  added,  therefore,  to 
the  sum  heretofore  mentioned  as  being 
required  to  complete  the  rail  way, 
(165,854  871)  will  be  77,831  99 

Making  the  entire  sum  required  to  be 

provided  by  future  appropriations       ^242,686  86 


26,976  37i 


S594  00 

297  00 
1,040  00 
75  00 
400  00 

2,406  00 

3 


559,338  12i 


As  regards  the  motive  po'.ver  to  be  used  upon  the 
Portage,  in  relation  to  which  the  principal  engineer  has 
made  a  detailed  report,  I  am  ot  opinion  that  the  Com- 
monwealth should  not  become  connected  with  thetrans- 
portation  in  anyway,  beyond  tlie  provision  of  stationary 
steam  power  and  locomotive  engines.  It  is  true,  liorse 
power  must  be  used  on  the  short  levels  betvi/een  tiie 
several  planes,  but  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  inquiry, 
whether  this  pov/er  cannot  be  put  in  operation  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  the  carrier  than  by  the  Commonwealth. 
In  m}'  opinion  it  can- 

The  hiring  or  purchasing  of  horses  and  the  employ- 
ment of  drivers,  are  matters  in  which  I  conceive  the 
State  cannot  be  advantageously  connected — and  I  um 
the  more  convinced  of  this  by  actual  observation  every 
day  upon  the  rail  way.  If  the  road  consisted  of  but  a 
single  track,  there  might  be  a  strong  inducement  for 
the  Commonwealth  to  employ  all  the  motive  power  in 
order  to  fiicilitate  the  transportation — to  prevent  inter- 
ruptions, and  to  regulate  the  time  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture with  greater  certainty ;  but  now  as  there  will  be 
two  tracks  in  operation,  the  transporters  might  be  left 
to  tiieir  own  discretion,  being  governed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  rail  way.  If 
the  cost  of  applying  steam  power,  for  one  year,  taking 
the  maximum  tonnage  at  one  hundred  thousand,  be 
sixty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  dol- 
lars and  thirty-eight  cents,  as  estimated  by  the  princi- 
pal engineer,  and  we  add  to  this  fifteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and  twelve  cents,  esti- 
mated as  the  price  for  horse  pov/er,  there  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  charged  for  traction  alone,  in  addition  to 
the  tolls,  seventy-nine  dollars  and  eight  hundredth  cents 
on  every  ton  transported  from  Johnstown  to  floUidays- 
burg,  and  vice  versa-  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  State  to  put  the  tolls  at  the  lowest  standard  prac- 
licable,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  transportation — 
hence  the  propriety  of  shunning  the  employment  of  any 
mean  or  power  whicli  may  be  expensive,  and  yet  not 
absolutely  advanlagecus  or  profitable.     With  these 
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conslderatioiis  I  would  sugpjest  that  the  molive  power 
employed  on  the  levels,  where  locomotive  engines  are 
not  used,  be  provided  and  employed  by  the  owners  of 
tlie  cars,  or  lliose  engaged  in  the  crirrying  trade,  under 
the  directions  of  the  agejits  of  the  State. 

From  the  sum,  therefore,  of  two  hundred  and  foity-two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty- 
six  cents,  set  down  as  the  estimated  amount  requii-e'd, 
I  would  deduct  the  allowance  for  horse  power,  fifteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and 
twelve  cents,  and  fix  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  all 
expenses,  &c.  connected  with  the  entire  completion  of 
the  rail  way,  and  furnishing  motive  power  by  stationary 
and  locomotive  engines,  at  two  liundred  and  twer.ty-six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  seventy 
cents. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  upon  the  several 
inclined  planes,  amounts  to  forty,  and  at  the  rigger's 
loft  to  five.  Tlieir  names  and  stations,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  engineer  corps  will  be  found  in  detail  in  table 
No.  22,  of  the  documents  accompanying  this  report. 

'I'he  tables,  numbered  from  1  to  21,  inclusive,  will 
afford  the_  board,  I  trust,  the  most  ample  informaiion 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  tlie  rail  way. 

Of  the  awards  made  by  the  board  for  damages  done 
by  reason  of  the  grading,  &c.  of  the  Portagej  the  fol- 
lowing persons  have  accepted: 

Thomas  Croyle,  glQO  00 

Isaac  Hilflebrand,  30  00 

Willis  Gibbony,  25  00 


The  following  awards  have  been  rejected:  245  00 
Samuel  Duncan,  gSQ  00 

W.  Hileman,  ,  60  00 

Samuel  S  Smith,  55  00     195  00 


Total  amount  of  damages  allowed,  §440  00 

The  sevenil  lots  to  be  attaclied  to  the  houses,  or 
dwellings  at  the  planes,  have  been  surveyed  and  plot- 
ted,and  the  several  diagrams  will  shortly  be  transmitted 
to  the  board.  Titles  to  these  lots  generally  cannot  now 
be  had,  as  conflicting  claims  renrler  some  of  them  un- 
certain, and  other  are  in  the  hands  of  executors  org;iiar- 
dians. 

j'espectfull}'  submitted, 

S,  JONES,  Superintendent, 
Rail  way  office,  Holll- ■)  Allegheny  Portage  Rail  Road, 
daysburg,  Nov.  1,  1834.  S 


From  tlie  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

Cohector's  Office,  Alleghenj-,  ^ 
West.  Div.  Pa.  Canal,  April  2,  1835.  3 

Whole  amount  received  from  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  to  April  25,  1835,  as  per  last 
weekly  statement,  $7,637  75 

Amount  received   in  the  week  ending 

May  1st,  1835,  816  48 


Whole  amount  received  to  May  2d,  1835,     §8,454  23 

71  boats  cleared,  having  tonnage,  1,006,073  lbs. 

Tonnage  received,  cleared  at  other  of- 
fices, 2,833,500 

Total  tonnage  of  the  week. 


3,839,573  lbs. 


The  foregoing  is  the  report  of  the  business  transacted 
at  the  office  in  Allegheny,  during  the  week,  ending 
the  1st  instant. 

We  felt  interested  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  business 
done  at  the  Allegheny  office,  up  to  the  first  of  May, 
1834,  and  to  the  same  day  in  1835.  - 


Navigation  of  the  Canal  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1834,  and  on  the  21st  March,  1835. 

So  that  in  the  former  year  there  was,  up  to  the  1st  of 
May,  about  eight  weeks  of  navigation,  and  in  1835,  up 
to  the  same  date,  about  six  weeks.  In  the  eight  weeks 
in  1834,  there  was  received  at  the  office  in  Allegheny, 

lbs.  7,590,790 

And  there  was  cleared,  from  the  same 

office,  3,495,933 


Total, 


lbs.  11,086.723 


In  the  six  weeks  in  1835,  there  was  re- 
ceived at  the  same  office,  lbs.  12,410,691 
And  there  was  cleared,  6,783,777 


Total, 


19,194,468 


The  aggregate  increase  on  tonnage  received,  and 
cleared  from  Allegheny  in  six  weeks  of  1835,  over 
eight  weeks  of  1834,  is  about  73  per  cent. 

The  increase  on  loimage  received  in  these  periods,  in 
1834  and  1835,  is  about  63  per  cent.,  and  on  the  ton- 
nage sent  eastward,  about  96  per  cent. 

I  his  exliibition  is  altogether  gratifying;  the  total  in- 
crease is  very  considerable,  and  the  increase  of  freight 
sent  eastward  is  particularly  encouraging. 

The  average  tonnage  of  each  week,  during  1835,  has 
more  than  doubled  that  of  the  same  period  in  1834. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  tonnage  received 
and  cleared,  during  each  week  of  the  present  season. 

l/>s.  c  eared,  lbs-  received, 
1,025,784  1,007,320 


Week  ending  March  27, 

April    3,  1,058,873 

10,  971,874 

17,  1,352,220 

24,  1,368,526 

May  1,  1,006,073 


1,264,232 
2,170,150 
2,468,877 
2,846,612 
2,833,500 


DEFENCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Lr.TTER, 

To  his  Excellency,  George  Wolf,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  wi  itten  at  the  request  of  the 
Military  Council  of  the  1st  Brigade,  1st  Division, 
P .  M. 


Head  Quarters,  1st  Dn'gnde,  1st  Division,  P.  M. 

Philadelphia,  March  7,  1835. 

To  his  Excellency,  George  Wolf,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sin — In  conformity  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Military  Council  of  the  1st  Bri- 
gade, 1st  Division,  P.  M. — which  is  a  Board  composed 
of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  volunteers  and 
mditia  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,— I  have  the  honor  to 
address  your  Excellency  upon  a  subject  of  deep  inter- 
est to  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  without  doubt  known  to  your  Excellency,  that 
the  Fort  of  tlie  United  States  at  the  Pea  Patch,  upon 
which  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  h-.ve  heretofore  re- 
lied for  protection,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  two  or 
three  years  since;  and  that  prepaiatory  to  its  re-con- 
struction, its  walls  have  been  razed  to  their  foundation. 
It  is  also  within  your  knov/ledge,  that  Fort  Mifflin, 
tliough  long  since  abandoned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  a  military  station,  is  yet  quite 
tenable  as  a  post,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  made  per- 
fectly defensible  against  a  naval  force.  The  AVar  De- 
partment of  the  General  Government  having  in  view 
this  object,  has  ordered  its  examination  by  an  intelli- 
gent officer  of  Engineers,  who  has  reported  favorably 
to  its  re-occupation;  and  has  estimated  the  expense  of 
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its  complete  repau-  at|30,000,and  that  of  its  armament, 
See.  in  order  to  its  being  garrisoned  at  $45,000  more- 
making  in  all,  the  sum  of  girS.OOO.  .      ,  • 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  the  necessity  ot  maknig 
an  immediate  provision  tor  the  defence  of  Philadelphia, 
which  city  from  whatever  cause,  has  been  left  in 
the  most  exposed  condition,  by  the  adjournment  ot 
Congress,  without  any  measures  having  been  taken  by 
that  body  for  its  security;  I  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
the  citizens  of  Philadelpiila,  generally,  and  to  those 
whurfi  I  more  immediately  represent,  as  well  as  to  my 
own  feelings,  did  I  not  commend  to  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  youi-  Excellency,  the  utter  destitution  of 
military  resources  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  its 
accessible  position  to  an  enemy,  and  its  inviting  impo- 
tence to  resist,  in  case  of  hostilities.    1  have  therelore, 
respectfully  to  suggest  to  yoUr  Excellency,  the  pro- 
priety of  your  recommendation  of  an  appropriation  to 
be  made,  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
whole  or  of  such  part  of  the  sum,  that  has  been  esti- 
mated as  necessary  for  the  repair  and  armament  of 
Fort  Mifflin,  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  determine 
upon— which  appropriation  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  your  Excellency,  for  the  most  speedy  at- 
tainment of  said  purpose.    The  amount  appropriated 
would  doubtless  be  returned  to  tlie  Treasury  of  Penn^ 
sylvania,  upcn  the  afsembhng  of  the  next  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  temporary  inconvenience  of 
its  withdrawal  from  the  State  Treasury,  would  be  more 
than  compensated,  by  the  security  which  it  would  af- 
ford in  its  timely  apphcation,  to  an  immense  amount  ot 
property,  and  to  a  very  large  portion  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. .     .      ,       ^  . 

Before  concluding  this  communication,  I  must  invite 
your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  subject  embraced  in 
the  second  resolution  of  the  Military  Council.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  considerable  part  of  the  fines  collected 
in  this  Brigade, for  the  non  performance  of  militui  duly, 
is  received  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Stale.  It  is  thought 
that  should  these  fines,  or  a  portion  of  them,  be  appro- 
priated to  the  equipment  of  Volunteer  troops,  their 
collection  would  be  more  readily  effected  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  that  this  application  of  them  would  serve 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  formation  and  increase  of 
these  troops.  As  the  diversion  to  this  object  of  this 
money,  would  be  agreeable  lo  our  citizens,  generally, 
and  without  its  imposing  any  burden  Upon  the  State,  it 
is  hoped  that  tliis  proposal  will  receive  the  approbation 
of  your  Excellency. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  Excellency's  most  ob't  serv't, 

A.  M.  PKEVOST, 

M. 


fills  the  first  office  in  the  Nation,  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  he  would  hesitate  to  exercise  this  power, 
should  the  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  or  any 
other  country  require  it.  The  alteration  you  desire  in 
relation  to  the  appropriation  of  the  fines  for  non-per- 
formance of  militia  duty,  in  your  Brigade,  is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Governor,  as  a  proper  subject  for  a  spe- 
cial Executive  Message.  The  object  may  be  attained 
by  a  direct  application  to  the  Legislature. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant. 

JAMES  FINDLEY, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  M.  Pnovsr, 

1st  Brigade.  1st,  Division,  F-  M. 

Philadelphia. 

Signed,  A.  J.  Pleasonton, 
Geo.  Cadwalader, 

Secretary  of  the  Military  Council. 


Brigadier  General,  1st  Brig.  1st  Dlv-  P 


■■} 


(ANSWER.) 

Sechetauy's  Office 
ttarrisburg,  ITth  March,  1835 
S,„_The  Governor  has  received  your  communica- 
tion, and  the  proceedings  of  the  Military  Council  of 
the  1st  Brigade,  1st  Division,  P.  M.  to  which  it  refers. 

He  has  instructed  me  to  Inform  you  that  he  is  much 
pleased  with  the  patriotic  concern  for  the  security  of 
the  gtate,  and  especially  of  its  great  metropolis,  which 
tiiey  evince;  and  that  they  have  received  from  him  tliat 
consideration  which  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  respect  which  he  entertains  for  the  body  from 
which  they  come,  justly  entitle  them. 

He  does  not  ho  wever  conceive  it  lo  be  his  duty  to 
adopt  the  measures  which  they  suggest.  It  is  for  Con 
gress  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence,"  and  the 
President  ''may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene 
both  Mouses.''  The  President  has  the  best  information 
on  the  subject  of  our  Foreign  afHtirs,  and  from  the 
known  character  of  the  illustrious  individual  who  now 
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Thursday  Evening,  May  14th,  1835. 

SELECT  COUNCIL. 

The  chair  presented  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  stating  that  the 
term  of  service  of  Geo.  W.  Jones,  and  William  S.  Hah- 
sell,  was  about  to  expire,  and  also  that  a  vacancy  had 
occurred  in  the  Board,  by  the  resignation  of  Jacob  B. 
Lancaster.    Laid  on  the  table. 

Petitions  for  re-pavlng  Morris  street,  running  from 
Seventh  to  Eighth  street,  between  Chestnut  and  San- 
som  street;  and  Seventh  street,  between  High  and  Mul- 
berry, were  presented  in  both  Councils,  and  referred  to 
the  paving  committee. 

Mr.  M'Ci-eedy  presented  a  memorial  objecting  to  the 
line  of  the  Delaware  Avenue,  as  now  laid  out  between 
Chestnut  and  Market  streets.  Referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Delawafe  Aventle. 

Mr.  M'Creedy,  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  City 
Stables,  from  Barker  street.  Referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  cleansing  the  city. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  memorial  from  the  managers 
of  the  Danville  and  Pottsvlile  Rail  Road  Company,  so- 
liciting the  aid  of  Councils  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
work.  Mr.  Chandler,  in  Common  Council,  presented 
a  duplicate  of  the  same.  Referred  to  a  special  joint 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Price,  Eyre,  and  Lip- 
pincolt,  of  the  Select,  and  Messrs  Chandler,  Canby,and 
Yarnall,  of  the  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Price  presented  the  annexed  communication 
from  the  Association  for  the  relief  of  Disabled  Fire- 
men. Mr-  Chandler,  in  Common  Council,  submitted  a 
petition  of  like  import.  Referred  to  the  commiltee  oa 
Fire  Companies. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Coiindls  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Association  for  the  relief  of  disabled  I'lremen,  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  Inst,  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  apply  to  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  City,  for  a  donation  in  aid  ot  the 
funds  of  the  A.ssoclatidn .  The  committee  therefore 
make  known  to  your  honorable  bodies,  that  m  their 
opinion,  the  object  for  which  our  Institution  was  esta- 
blished is  intimately  connected  with  the  well  being  of 
our  Fire  Depaitment,  viz.  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
such  firemen  as  may  be  injured  in  the  discharge  of  then- 
ordinary  duties,  or  of  other  persons  not  firemen,  who 
may  receive  accidental  hurt  from  fire  apparatus.  _  As 
the  firemen  are  extremely  liable  to  personal  injury  from 
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the  exposure  to  wliicli  they  are  subject,  and  the  nature 
of  their  operations,  it  is  presumed  that  an  Institution 
established  for  their  benefit,  must  serve  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  promote  their  general  usefulness, and  to  preserve 
our  citizens  in  that  security  from  the  calamity  ot  Fire, 
for  which  Piiiladelphia  liislong  been  celebrated.  The 
committee  suppose  there  can  be  bat  one  opinion,  that 
the  preservation  ofthelarg-e  amount  of  property  own- 
ed by  the  corporation  must  naturally  be  an  object  of 
much  solicitude  lo  those  who  represent  the  public  in- 
terests. The  efficieiiy  of  ilie  Fu-e  Department  affords  a 
guarantee  of  no  ordinary  cli  iracter,  L-.ad  in  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  that  Dep:irtment,  all  property  hold- 
ers have  a  deep  interest.  'I'he  liberality  of  our  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  public  spirit  of  our  young  men,  in 
maintaining  fire  apparatus,  with  but  a  limited  amount 
of  aid  from  the  several  corporations  of  tile  City  and 
County,  give  to  the  Trustees  a  stron.a;-  an  1  well  ground- 
ed assurance  tliat  their  appeal  in  behalf  of  an  Institu- 
tion so  intimately  connected  with  the  fire  department, 
will  not  be  made  in  vain.  They  are  confii'med  in  this 
assurance  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  several  members 
of  our  Fire  Companies  were  seriously  injured  bv  their 
labours  in  suppressing,  some  years  since,  the  fire  in 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  remind  Councils  that 
the  only  means  upon  wiiich  we  can  depend  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Capital,  is  the  benevolence  of  individuals  and 
the  contributions  of  our  monied  and  other  Institutions. 
In  the  City  of  New  York  where  ^in  association  similar 
to  our  own  has  long  existed,  and  having  a  yearly  income 
at  this  time,  of  about  Eight  Thousand  Dollars,  various 
sources  of  permanent  and  casual  revenue  are  enjo3'ed, 
by  which  the  funds  have  been  raised,  and  yet  the  cor- 
poration of  that  City  but  a  few  weeks  since,  voted  tiie 
Society  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dullars. 

From  these  considerations  and  circumstances,  the 
committee  respectfully  present  the  wishes  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  Councils,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
such  aid  will  be  granted  as  will  enable  us  to  promote 
the  noble  objects  for  which  we  have  been  chartered. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition  from  John  F.Johnson, 
surety  with  Allen  W.  Tatem,  for  tiie  payment  of  a 
loan  out  of  the  Franklin  Legacy,  made  to  Tbos.  J. 
Tatem,  praying  that  said  Allen  VV.  Tatem  may  be  re- 
leased, and  offering  to  assume  the  responsibility  him- 
self.   Referred  to  the  committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  Price, from  the  committee  on  Schuylkill  wharves, 
made  a  report  with  an  ordinance,  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  wharf  at  Walnut  street.  The  or- 
dinance was  read  three  times  and  passed. 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  Watering  Committee,  made 
the  following  report,  the  resolutions  attached  to  which 
were  agreed  to:  — 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Council. 

The  Watering  committee  respectfully  submit: — That 
some  years  ago,  a  lot  of  ground  situated  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Schuylkill  Second  and  Callowhill  street, 
was  purcliased  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  twenty 
inch  main  from  the  bank  of  tlie  old  Union  Canal  into 
CaliowhiU  street. 

By  anew  arrangement  of  the  main,  this  lot  is  no  long- 
er valuable  for  City  purposes,  and  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  it  may  now  be  advantag-eously  sold. — 
The  Fairmount  Bridge  Company  are  now  erecting  a 
new  house  for  the  accommodation  of  their  toll-gatherer, 
and  we  have  understood  they  propose  to  sell  the  house 
and  lot  now  occupied  for  tiiat  purpose  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bridge.  The  committee  believing  that  the 
possession  of  the  property  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
city,  as  it  not  only  joins  the  garden  plot  of  the  water 
works,  but  commands  almost  entirely  the  main  entrance 
to  that  great  public  work,  have  made  some  preliminary 
inquiries  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  the  property  could 
be  purchased.  Thov  have  succeeded  in  obtaining:  the 
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opinion  of  the  Managers  of  the  Bridge  Company,  and 
think  it  miy  be  had  for  six  th  ju-iand  dollars,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  it  was  at  first  offered.  A  plan 
of  the  lot  is  herewith  presented,  from  wh'ch  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  might  be  so  occupied  as  not  only  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  public  enjoyment  of  the  premises 
at  Fairraoun*",  but  give  all  the  inconvenience  which  at- 
taches to  a  lot  of  limited  dimensions  bordering  on  j)ub- 
lic  property.  The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
advantages  are  so  obvious  as  to  m  ike  it  unnecessary  to 
state  them  in  detail,  and  accordingly  report  resolutions 
authorizing  them  to  s^ll  the  vacant  lot  on  CaliowhiU 
and  Second  street,  and  purchase  the  property  of  the 
Bridge  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  Watering  con\mittee  be  and  are 
hereby  authorized  to  purchase  from  the  Fairmount 
Bridge  Company,  the  lot  of  ground  no  w  occupied  by 
the  toll-gather's  house,  and  adjoining  other  land  of  the 
city  at  Fairmount,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  thousand 
dollars;  and  that  when  the  purchase  is  completed,  the 
Mayor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  City  Treasurer  for 
the  amount  required,  and  have  the  same  charged  to 
the  a[)propriation  No.  14,  City  property. 

Resolved,  That  the  watering  committee  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  sell  the  lot  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Schuylkill  Second  and  CaliowhiU  streets,  be- 
longing to  the  corporation,  at  public  sale,  and  that  the 
proceeds  of  sale  be  paid  to  the  City  Treas\iry ,  and  be 
placed  at  the  credit  of  appropriation  No.  14,  City  pro- 
perty. 

LAWRENCE  LEWIS,  Chairman,  Pro  Tem. 

FRED.  FRALEY, 
THOS.  LANCASTER, 
JAMES  HUTCHINSON, 
RICHARD  PRICE, 

Committee, 

Phdad.  May  13,  1835. 

COMMON  COONCIL. 
Mr  I'raley  presented  a  petition  for  paving  Sassafras 
street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets.  Refer- 
red to  paving  committee. 

Mr.  Hutcliinson  presented  a  petition  from  200  citi- 
zens, praying  that  the  iron  railing"  round  Washington 
square,  may  be  placed  inside  of  the  front  rovv  of  trees. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  public  squares. 

The  chair  read  a  communication  from  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  Will's  Hospital,  informing  Council  of  the 
resignation  of  Robert  Snowden,  from  that  Board. 

Mr.  Cliandler  presented  a  petition  from  Jacob  Con- 
nel,  praying  release  from  certain  responsibilities  in  the 
case  of  Edward  A.  Allen.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  I'inance. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  a  petition  from  residents  of 
Appletree  Alley,  in  relation  to  nuisances  in  that  neigh- 
borhood; also  praying  for  the  curbing  of  the  adley,— 
Referred  to  comrnittee  on  cleansing  the  city. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  New  Market  House  on  Schuylkill 
High  street,  asking  that  a  clerk  be  appointed  to  guard 
against  impositions  that  jnight  be  practised  without 
some  check  of  this  kind.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  markets. 

Mr.  Gilder,  from  the  paving  committee,  made  the 
following  report. 

The  Paving  Committee  beg  leave  to  rejiort  on  part 
of  the  petitions  referred  to  them,  and  would  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  under  the 
direction  of  the  Paving  committee,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  to  have  regulated,  curbed  and  paved, 
the  following  streets,  viz: 
Mulberry  street  from  Schuylkill  4th  to  Front 

street,  $6,03§  - 

Ann  street  from  Schuylkill  6th  to  Tth.between 

Mulberry  and  Filbert,  iS3 
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Jones  street  from  Schuylkill  7th  to  8lh,  be- 
tween Filbert  and  High, 
Clay  slieet  from  Beach  to  Willow,  between 

Lombard  and  Pine, 
Helmiith  street  from  Schuylkill  6th  to  7th, 

between  Lombard  and  Pine, 
lUchard  street  from  Scliiiylkill  6th  to  7th,  be- 
tween Lombard  and  Pine, 
Schuylkill  7tb,  from  Walnut  to  Locust, 
Schuylliill  7lh,  from  Lombard  to  Pine, 
Schuylkill  5th,  from  Spruce  to  Walnut, 
Schuylkill  4th,  from  High  to  Chestnut, 
Schujlkill  3d,  from  Walnut  to  Spruce, 
Locust  street,   from  Schuylkill  7th  to 
streets. 


$  640 
237 


5th 


560 

373 
915 
814 
2370 
1400 
2368 

2732 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  be  and  they 
Rre  hereby  directed  to  cause  the  following  private 
streets  and  alleys,  to  be  regulated,  curbed  and  paved, 
as  provided  for  by  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  April 
23d,  1829,  to  wit:— 

Jefferson  avenue  running  from  Broad  to  Schuylkill 
8th  between  Walnut  and  George  streets. 

Tin  Alley  running  from  Walnut  to  Locust  streets  and 
between  Broad  and  Juniper. 

Good  Will  Alley  or  Court,  situated  between  Sassa- 
fras and  Cherry  streets,  and  between  Juniper  and 
Broad  streets. 

Clair  Alley,  situated  between  Vine  and  Sassafras  and 
between  Thirteenth  and  Juniper  streets. 

The  committee  also  submitted  an  ordinance  provid- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  ordinance  of  Feb. 
27,  1834,  as  rekates  to  collecting  toll  on  persons  who  do 
not  pass  through  the  city.  The  first  resolution  was  or- 
dered  to  be  printed,  and  the  second  was  adopted,  and 
concurred  in  by  Select  Council.  The  ordinance  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Chandler  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  connection  between  the 
Rail  way  in  Broad  street  and  Delaware  Front,  for  the 
further  facilitation  of  trade. 

Mr.  Earp  presented  a  minority  report  on  the  subject, 
both  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
Councils. 

Mr.  Chandler  made  a  verbal  report  in  relation  to  the 
burial  ground  on  Franklin  Square,  requesting  a  special 
meeting  to  be  called  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Dunlap  made  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  special 
committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. 

This  report  elicited  considerable  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Fraley  oftVred  a  resolution  that 
the  special  committee  be  instructed  to  report  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  sale  of  as  much  land  belonging  to  the 
Wills'  Hospital,  as  would  amount  to  $12,000,  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Managers  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  to  be  placed  in  the  funds  of  that  Institution. 

Dr.  Huston  opposed  the  resolution,  and  moved  the 
adoption  of  another,  to  wit:  "  That  it  be  inexpedient 
to  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Wills' 
Hospital." 

Mr.  F.arp  proposed  th:it  the  words  "  at  the  present 
time,"  be  inserted  as  an  amendment,  but  on  taking  the 
question  on  the  amendment  it  was  lost,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  Dr.  Huston  was  adopted. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Lewis  of  the  Select,  and  Mr-  Wright  of  the  Common 
Council,  acting  as  tellers,  in  the  choice  of 
Geo.  W.  Jones, 
Wm.  S.  Hansell, 
and 

Jos.  B.  Smith, 
(In  the  place  of  Jacob  B.  Lancaster,  Esq.  resigned.) 
Mr.  Chandler  presented  a  petition  for  the  re-paving 
Ninth  street,  between  Arch  and  Filbert,  which  was 
referred  to  the  paving  committee  with  power  to  act. 


CITY  COUNCILS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  City  Councils  was  held  on 
Monday  afternoon.  In  Select  Council,  Mr.  Eyre  was 
appointed  President  pro  tern.  In  Common  Council, 
Mr.  Gilder  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Councils  as'embled  in  joint  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  and  the  election  resulted,  by  the  report  of  Mr. 


From  the  Commercial  List. 
INSPECTION  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Flour, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  commoriivealth  of  Fennsylvania  in  General  As' 
semhlij,  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  same.  That  all  flour  of  wheat,  flour  of  r3'e,  and 
meal  made  of  Indian  corn,  shall,  if  designed  for  expor- 
tation from  either  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, be  liable  to  the  inspection  at  the  respective  place, 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

I.  At  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  flour  appointed  for  the  said  city  and  county. 

II.  At  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Jef?"erson,  Armstrong,  Butler,  Bea- 
ver, Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Venango,  by 
the  inspector  of  flour  appointed  for  the  said  city  and 
counties. 

Provided,  That  flour  and  meal  manufactured  in  any 
other  State,  and  put  up  in  casks  wliich  shall  bear  the 
brand  or  the  name  of  such  State,  may  be  exported  from 
this  commonwea'th  as  the  manufacture  of  the  State 
from  which  it  shall  come,  and  not  as  the  flour  or  meal 
of  Pennsylvania,  without  being  hable  to  inspection  as 
aforesaid. 

And  provided  also,  Th.U  such  flour  or  meal  as  shall 
be  manufactured  within  the  conties  of  Westmoreland, 
Washington,  Green,  and  Fayette,  and  transported  by- 
land  out  of  this  commonwealth,  shall  not  be  liable  to  in- 
spection as  aforesaid. 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  sour  or  damag- 
ed flour,  as  such,  if  it  be  so  m.^rked  distinctly  upon  the 
casks  containing  the  same  by  the  inspector  or  deputy. 

Flour  of  wheat,  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  packed  in  barrels  or  half  barrels,  well  made  of  good 
seasoned  materials,  and  tightened  with  ten  hoops  suffi- 
ciently nailed  with  four  nails  in  each  chine  hoop,  and 
three  nails  in  each  upper  bilge  hoop. 

The  barrels  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid  shall  be  of  the  diameter  of  sixteen  inches  and 
a  half  at  the  head,  and  shall  be  marked  "Number  one." 
And  every  such  barrel  shall  be  made  of  staves  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  length.  Every  halt  barrel  which  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  shall  be  of  the  diame- 
ter of  twelve  inches  and  a  half  at  the  head,  and  shall  be 
made  of  staves  twenty  three  inches  in  length,  and  shall 
be  denominated  "Number  Two." 

Every  barrel  "Number  One,"  of  wheat  flour  shall 
contain  the  full  quantity  or  weight  of  one  hun<h  ednine. 
ty-six  pounds  of  such  flour.  Every  half  barrel  of  wheat 
flour  shall  contain  the  full  quantity  or  weight  of  ninety 
eight  pounds  of  such  flour. 

Every  miller  or  bolter  shall  brand  every  barrel  and 
half  barrel  of  flour  put  up  by  him  with  the  number  one 
or  two  according  to  the  dimensions  thereof,  a?  afore- 
said, befoi^  the  same  shall  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  same  was  bolted,  under  the  penalty  of  twen- 
ty cents  for  every  barrel  or  half  barrel  removed  with- 
out being  so  branded.  He  shall  also,  under  the  like 
penally,  brand  as  aforesaid  every  barrel  and  half  barrel 
of  flour  with  the  weight  of  the  flour  therein  contained. 
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Flour  of  rye  and  meal  made  of  Indian  corn  liable  to 
inspection  as  aforesaid  may  be  packe;l  in  barrels  or  lialf 
barrels -made  in  tlie  manner  hereinbefore  desciibed. 

Flour  of  rye,  and  rr.cal  madetif  Indian  corn  liable  to 
inspection  as  aforesaid,  may  aKo  be  packed  in  strong 
tig-ht  puncheons  or  hoj^sheads  suitable  for  molasses 
casks,  well  made  of  go(,d  seasoned  white  oak  or  red  oak 
staves,  with  pine  "or  other  suitable  heads  tightened  and 
bound  with  sixteen  good  and  sufficient  hoops,  two  of 
whicii  at  least  namely,  the  second  from  each  chine, 
shall  be  of  iron.  They  shall  be  well  secured  with  at 
least  four  nails  in  each  chine  hoop  and  three  wooden 
plugs  or  pegs  at  the  upper  edge  of  each  upper  bilge 
hoop. 

Every  puncheon  or  hogshead  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid  shall  be  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, to  wit — 

The  diameter  at  the  head  shall  be  twenty  seven 
inches. 

The  diameter  at  the  bung  or  bilge  shall  be  thirty-one 
inches. 

And  every  such  cask  shall  be  made  of  staves  forty-one 
inches  in  length. 

Every  puncheon  or  hogshead  of  rye  flour,  or  of  corn 
meal,  designed  for  exportation  as  aforesaid,  shall  con- 
tain the  full  quantity  or  weight  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
nett  of  such  flour  or  meal. 

If  any  miller  or  bolter  of  flour  for  exportation  as 
aforesaid,  shall  pack  flour  or  meal  in  a  cask  of  any  size 
or  dimension  not  hereinbefore  sperifiedj  he  shall  forfeit 
to  the  purchasi.r  the  cask  in  w  hich  such  flour  or  meal 
sliall  have  been  packed,  or  the  value  thereof  in  his  ac^ 
count,  and  the  person  who  shall  have  sold  the  same  for 
exportation  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  inspector  of  such 
flour  or  meal,  twenty  cents  for  every  such  cask.  And 
if  any  miller  or  bolter  of  flour  shall  pack  any  flour  or 
meal  in  a  cask  not  hooped  and  nailed  as  aforesaid,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  purchaser  thereof  twenty 
centafor  every  sue'.',  cask. 

Every  person  offering  any  fiour  or  meal  for  sale  in 
casks  iTiade  of  unseasoned  tn^lei'ials  shall  pay  to  the  in- 
spector of  such  flour  or  meal  twenty-five  cents  for  brand- 
ing the  same,  for  each  and  every  cask,  and  the  owner 
of  such  flour  shall  have  an  action  for  damages  whicii 
may  be  sustained  thereby  against  the  miller  or  cooper 
who  furnished  such  casks,  and  such  flour  shall  not  be 
exported  under  the  penalty  of  one  dollar  per  barrel. 

if  any  person  shall  put  a  false  or  a  wrong  tare  upon 
any  cask  containing  flour  or  meal,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  purchaser,  such  person  shall  forfeit  for  each  cask 
so  falsely  tared,  the  sum  of  seventy -five  cents. 

Every  miller  and  bolter  of  flour  for  exportation  shall 
cause  his  brand  mark,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  entered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county 
where  he  resides,  together  with  his  name  and  place  of 
residence,  under  the  penalty  of  five  dollars  tor  every 
month  during  which  he  shall  have  exercised  his  said 
employment  without  having  made  such  entry. 

Every  open  boat,  float  or  shallop  which  shall  be  used 
to  convey  flour,  corn  or  meal  from  the  mill  as  aforesaid, 
or  from  any  landing  place  to  the  place  of  exportation, 
or  to  any  other  place,  shall  be  provided  with  a  cover- 
ing or  tarpauling  sufficient  to  secure  the  same  in  case 
of  rain. 

Every  person  who  shall  unload  or  discharge  any 
flour,  corn  or  meal,  designed  for  exportation,  at  any 
landing  place,  orother  place,  shall  cause  the  same  forth- 
with to  be  put  in  a  store  or  under  a  shelter  sufficiefit  to 
keep  it  di-y. 

Beef  and  Pork. 

Salted  beef  and  pork  shall,  if  designed  for  ship  stores, 
or  for  exportation,  from  the  port  of  Philadelpia,  be  lia- 
ble  to  be  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  salted  provisions 
appointed  for  the  said  port. 

Provided,  That  salted  beef  and  pork,  as  aforesaid, 
which  shall  be  imported  or  brought  from  any  other 


state  or  country,  and  which  shall  bear  the  brand  of  the 
name  of  such  state  or  countiy  upon  the  casks  contain" 
ing  the  same,  may  he  sold  or  exported  as  aforesaid,  as 
the  product  of  Ihe  st;ite  or  couniry  fiom  whli  h  it  shall 
come,  and  not  as  the  beef  or  polk  of  Pennsylvania, 
wiilu  ut  being  liable  to  inspeclion  as  aforesaid. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  person  ])ncking  or  put-- 
ting  up  any  pork  for  ship  stores  or  for  exportation  as 
aforesaid,  to  put  or  pack  in  any  tierce  of  pork  more 
than  three  heads  of  pork,  or  in  any  barrel  of  pork  more 
than  two  heads  of  pork,  or  of  any  half  barrel  of  pork 
more  than  one  head  of  pork. 

It  shall  also  be  lav.  ful  for  any  person  to  put  up  or  pack 
beef  for  sliip  stores  or  expoi  tation,  as  aforesaid,  under 
the  denominat  ion  of  '*Kxtra  ^less,"  '*Mess  Prime,"  or 
"Cargo"  beef,  if  the  same  shall  be  of  the  qualit}-,  and 
assorted  in  mariner  herein  specified,  to  wit: 

I.  Extra  Mess  beef  shall  consist  of  the  best  pieces  of 
oxen  or  steers,  well  fatted,  and  weighing  at  least  six 
hundred  pounds,  exclusively  of  the  hide  and  tallow. 

II.  Mess  beef  shall  consist  of  good  pieces  of  large 
and  well  fatted  cattle,  weighing  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  without  hocks,  shanks  or  any  of  the 
neck. 

III.  Prime  beef  shall  consist  of  good  pieces  of  well 
fatted  cattle,  without  hocks,  or  more  than  two  shanks 
and  one  half  of  a  neck  to  a  barrel. 

IV.  Cargo  beef  shall  consist  of  a  proportion  of  good 
pieces  of  fatted  cattle,  Vvithout  hocks,  or  more  than 
three  shanks,  -.mA  one  half  of  one  neck  to  a  barrel. 

It  shall  also  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  put  up  or 
pack  poi  k  for  ship  stores  or  exportation  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  "Mess,"  "Prime,"  or  "Cargo"  pork,  if 
the  same  shall  be  of  the  quality  and  assorted  in  the  man- 
ner herein  specified,  to  wit: 

I.  Mess  pork  shall  consist  of  the  sides  or  rib  pieces  ot 
well  fatted  hogs,  exclusively  of  other  pieces. 

ir.  Piime  pork  shall  consist  of  a  proportion  of  side 
pitces,  neck  and  tail  pieces,  and  each  jarrel  of  such 
pork  may  contain  twenty-four  pounds  of  head,  properly 
dressed  and  prepared,  but  not  any  greater  quantity  of 
head. 

The  branding  of  the  words  "extra  mess,"  or  the 
word  "mess,"  "prime,"  or  "cargo,"  as  aforesaid,  hv 
the  owner  or  persons  putting  up  any  beef  or  pork,  shall 
be  deemed  a  warranty  by  liim  that  the  article  so  de- 
nominated is  good  and  merchantable,  and  assorted  ac= 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Salted  Fish. 

Shad  and  herring  put  up  in  barrels  or  half  barrels 
shall,  if  designed  for  exportation  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, be  liable  to  be  inspected  by  the  inspector  of 
salted  provisions  appointed  for  the  said  port. 

Provided,  That  salted  shad  or  herring  put  up  as 
aforesaid  which  shall  have  been  imported  or  bi-ought 
from  any  other  State  or  country,  and  which  shall  bear 
the  brand  of  the  name  of  such  State  or  country,  may  be 
exported  from  this  State  with  the  same  name  branded 
thereon,  and  not  as  the  shad  or  herring  of  Pennsylvaniaj 
without  being  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid. 

Butler  and  Hog's  Lard. 

Butter  and  hog's  lard  shall,  if  designed  for  exporta- 
tion, from  any  port  or  place  upon  the  river  DeiawarCj 
be  liable  to  be  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  butter  and 
hog's  lard  appointed  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  his  deputy. 

The  inspector  aforesaid  shall  also  use  the  three  fol- 
lowing marks  and  numbers  in  the  inspection  of  butter 
aforesaid,  namely,  "No- 1  Extra,"  which  shall  desig" 
nate  butter  of  the  first  and  best  quality,  "No.  1,"  which 
shall  designate  butter  of  the  second  quality,  and  "No. 
2,"  which  shall  designate  the  third  quality  of  merchant 
able  butter,  and  no  other  numbers  shall  be  used  by 
such  inspector. 

Butter  and  hog's  lard  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid 
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shall  be  sufficiently  salted  for  exportation,  and  shall  be 
put  up  in  kegs,  half  kegs,  or  lubs,  made  of  sound  and 
well  seasoned  white  oak  staves  or  timber,  or  in  canis- 
ters. Provided,  That  butler  and  hog"s  lard  from  any 
other  state,  put  upas  afoiesaid,  which  shall  bear  the 
brand  or  the  name  of  such  state,  may  be  exported  from 
this  state,  with  the  same  name  branded  thereon,  and 
rot  as  the  butter  and  hog's  lard  of  Pennsylvania,  with- 
out being  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid. 

Tolucco- 

All  tobacco  designed  for  exportation  from  the  pnrt  of 
Philadelphia,  shall  be  liable  to  be  inspeded  by  the  in- 
spector of  tob?cco  appointed  for  the  said  port. 

Provided,  That  tobacco  imported  or  brought  from 
any  other  State  or  country  which  shall  bear  the  brand 
or  mark  of  the  name  of  such  Stale  or  country  upon  the 
cask  or  package  containing  the  same,  may  be  exported 
as  the  product  of  the  State  or  country  from  which  it 
came,  and  not  as  the  product  of  Pennsylvania,  without 
being  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid. 

The  inspector  of  tobacco  shall  provide  and  keep 
sufficient  store-houses  at  any  place  between  Prime  and 
Green  streets  conveniently  situated  for  shipping  lohac- 
co,  and  also  presses  brands,  scratches,  and  all  other 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  inspecting  of  such  tobacco 
as  may  be  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  aforesaid  to  strip, 
sample  and  press  all  tobacco  submitted  to  his  inspection, 
he  shall  make  in  every  hogshead  inspected.three  breaks, 
and  from  each  bre^k  tuo  hands  shall  be  drawn,  tied 
up,  and  sealed,  which  shall  compose  tlie  sample  of  ihe 
same;  he  shall  also  give  a  certificate  for  each  and  every 
hogshead  marked  and  numbered  as  per  sample. 

if  any  person  shall  export  or  lade  for  exportation 
from  the  port  aforesaid, any  tobacco  liable  to  inspection 
as  aforesaid,  before  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected 
and  approved  according  to  law,  such  person  sliall  for- 
feit and  pay  for  every  hog'sliead  so  exported  or  laden, 
fifty  dollars,  one  half  for'the  use  of  the  inspector,  the 
other  half  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  inspector  of  tobacco  may  dem?nd  and  receive 
upon  each  hogshead  of  tobacco  for  stripping,  samphng, 
pressing,  coopering  and  branding,  one  dollar,  which  fee 
shall  be  paid  by  the  planter,  merchant  or  importer,  at 
the  time  he  shall  receive  the  sample 

He  may  also  demand  and  receive  upon  each  hogs- 
head which  shall  remain  stored  for  any  period  greater 
than  a  year  after  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected  by 
him,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  for  every  month  he 
shall  have  stored  the  same. 

Domestic  Distilled  Spirits- 

Spirituous  liquors  distilled  within  this  commonwealth, 
shall, if  designed  for  exportation,  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, except  when  shipped  coastwise  by  the  Distil- 
ler, or  his  agent,  sliall  be  liable  to  inspection,  by  an  in- 
spector of  domestic  distilled  spirits,  appointed  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Every  inspector  of  domestic  distilled  spirits  s!i;dl  also, 
by  virtue  of  his  said  office,  be  a  guager,  and  shall  per- 
form the  duty  of  guaging  all  casks  containing  such  spi- 
rits submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  shall  mark  thereon 
the  quantity  of  spirits  therein  contained,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

The  inspector  or  deputy  aforesaid,  having  ascertain- 
ed the  quantity,  strength  and  quality  of  any  spirituous 
liquors  as  aforesaid,  and  also  the  ullage  shall  grave  or 
scrape  with  a  scraping  iron  on  one  of  the  heads  of  each 
cask,  inspected  by  them,  containing  whiskey,  the  exact 
proof  and  degrees  thereof,  and  the  quantity  of  gallons 
or  full  contents  of  such  cask,  and  the  deficit  or  number 
of  gallons  out  at  a  time  of  svich  inspection,  if  any;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspector  or  deputy,  at  the 
request  of  the  person  or  agent  applying,  to  have  whis- 
key inspected,  to  make  out  and  subscribe  a  certificate 
exhibiting  in  separate  columns,  the  number  of  casks  and 


the  kinds,  the  number  of  gallons  or  full  contents,  the 
deficit  of  gallons  or  <  iit«,  if  any,  and  the  proofs  and  de- 
grees thereof,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  applicant, 
and  the  said  inspector  shall  receive  for  inspecting  guag- 
ing, marking,  replacing  the  bung,  and  such  certificate, 
a  fee  of  ten  cenis  per  cHsk  only. 

If  any  person  shall  exporter  lade  for  exportation 
from  the  poi  t  of  Philadelphia,  any  distilled  spirituous 
liquors  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid,  before  the  same 
shall  have  been  inspected  and  marked  according  to  law, 
such  person  shall  forfeit  an<l  pay  ten  dollars  for  every 
barrel,  and  twenty  dollars  for  every  double  bai-rel  and 
hogshead  or  other  rask  or  vessel  containingsuch  liquor 
so  exported,  or  laden,  to  be  recnvei-ed  by  the  inspector 
aforesaid,  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  city  and  county,  Provided, 
That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  distiller  of  whis- 
key, or  his  agent,  in  tending  to  ship  whiskey,  the 
produce   of  his  own  stills,  coastwise,  to  ship  the 
same  without  inspection,  upon  with  or  at  the  office 
of  one  of  the  principal  inspect!  rs,  an  invoice  or  list  ex- 
hibiting the  number  and  kinds  of  casks  intended  to  be 
shipped,  with  an  affidavit  annexed  by  himself  or  agent, 
that  such  w  hiskey  w  as  made  by  him,  and  is  intended 
for  a  market  in  one  of  ihe  sister  states,  together  with  a. 
notice  of  the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  the  same  is 
intended  to  be  shipped,  and  the  place  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  taken  on  board,  at  least  tliree  hours  be- 
fore it  ehall  be  pi-it  on  board. 

Every  inspector  who  shall  gnage  and  mark  erroneous- 
ly any  cask  of  spirits  or  cider,  liable  to  his  inspection  as 
aforesaid,  shall  forlelt  and  pay  to  the  person  who  may 
be  injured  thereby  twice  the  value  of  the  excess  or  dc-  . 
ficiency  of  the  quantity  marked  of  the  quantity  actually 
contained  in  such  cask. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Inspector  or  deputy  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  his  or  their  office  to  do  any  pi-l- 
vate  guaging,  and  every  inspector  or  deputy  who  shall 
upon  the  application  of  any  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors, 
re  gnage  any  cask  containing  wh'skey  or  other  s])irltii- 
ous  liquors,  and  allow  or  make  the  said  cask  to  contain 
more  gallons  or  a  greater  quantity  than  when  guaged 
for  the  maker  or  agent  for  the  maker  of  whiskey,  or 
who  shallin  any  way  be  found  colluding  with  the  dealer 
to  defraud  the  distiller,  or  who  shall  so  engage  in  any 
private  guaging,  shall  upon  conviction  of  such  offence, 
for-fVit  an<l  pay'to  the  use  of  the  commonweahh  the  sun> 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  be  forever  disabled  to  act  as  an  in- 
spector or  guager  of  liquor- 

Black  Oak  Bark. 
Ground  black  oak  bark  shall,  if  designed  for  export-i- 
tlon  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  be  hable  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  inspecttr  of  bark  appointed  for  the  said 
port. 

All  bark  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
shaved  clean  from  the  ross  or  outside  bark, — shall  be 
ground  sufficiently  fine  for  use,  and  be  free  from  da- 
mage by  wet,  mould  or  otherwise. 

]"f  the  inspector  shall  find  in  any  cask  of  bark  submit- 
ted to  his  inspection  as  afores-aid,  any  mixture  of  differ- 
ent barks,  or  of  tan,  or  of  other  extraneous  substances, 
or  if  the  same  shall  not  be  shaved  clean  from  ross,  and 
be  free  from  damage  by  wet,  mould  or  otherwise  as 
aforesaid,  he  si  all  condemn  the  same,  and  mark  distinct- 
ly on  each  head,  with  a  marking  iron,  the  letter  (C.) 
Flaxseed. 

All  flaxseed  designed  for  exportation  from  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  well  cleansed  and  prepared, 
and  put  up  in  casks  made  of  sound  oak  staves. 

Every  cask  containing  flaxseed,  and  designed  for 
exportation  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  bi-anded  with  the 
initial  letter  of  the  christian  name,  and  with  the  sur- 
name at  full  length  of  the  person  who  cleansed  and 
prepared  the  flaxseed  therein  contained. 

Fot  and  Pearl  .^shes. 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  shall,  if  designed  for  exportation 
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from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  be  liable  to  inspection 
by  the  inspector  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  appointed  for 
the  said  port. 

Provided,  That  pot  or  pearl  ashes  which  shall  have 
been  imported  or  brought  from  tny  other  Slate  or 
country,  and  which  shall  bear  the  brand  of  the  name 
of  such  State  or  country,  may  be  exported  from  this 
State  with  such  name  branded  thereon  as  the  product 
and  manufacture  of  the  Slate  from  which  it  shall  come, 
and  not  as  the  product  or  manufactures  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, without  being  liable  to  inspection  as  aforesiad. 


RKPORT  ON  CITY  RAIL  ROAD. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  a  resolution  of 
the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia, 
which  directs  tliem  to  "enquire  into  the  best  means  of 
conveying  merchandize  between  the  wharves  and  the 
Broad  street  Rail-Road — whether  by  Rail-Roads,  Tram- 
ways, or  otherwise,  together  with  the  best  materials 
for  either,  and  what  route  or  routes  should  be  adopted, 
and  where,  if  any  is  necessary,  a  general  depot  should 
be  established,"  with  "an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any 
work  or  improvement  they  may  recommend"  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report: — 

The  Commissioners  immediately  after  their  appoint- 
ment, took  measures  to  collect  all  the  information 
within  their  reach,  upon  the  important  questions  re- 
ferred to  ill  the  resolution  of  Councils.  They  invited 
communications  from  all  their  fellow  citizens  who  might 
feel  an  interest  in  the  suhject,  and  fi  oin  the  several 
professional  Engineers  resident  in  the  city  or  its  vicini- 
ty. They  also  ascertained  to  their  own  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  practical  results  of  the  location  of  Rail-Koads 
through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and  other  cities,  how 
far  they  had  tended  to  the  accommodation  of  trade,  or 
had  in  any  respect  been  productive  of  inconvenience 
to  the  public.  Upon  the  mass  of  information  thus 
brought  together,  a  close  examination  of  the  city  map, 
a  personal  inspeclion  of  all  the  routes  which  have  been 
suggested,  and  upon  conversations  which  they  have 
sought  with  intelligent  men  of  all  classes  and  occupa- 
tions in  the  community,  those  opinions  have  been  form- 
ed which  they  are  now  about  to  communicate. 

Such  is  the  composition  of  the  Board,  and  such  the 
novelty,  importance,  and  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the 
questions  submitted,  that  they  were  not  surprised  to 
find  considerable  differences  of  sentiment  among 
themselves,  both  at  the  outset,  and  throughout  the 
progress  of  their  investigations.  They  are  happy,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  all  stich  differences  have  yie  Ided  to 
the  influence  of  calm  discussion  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  that  the  recommendations  which  they  are 
about  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  Councils  have  been 
adopted  with  perfect  unanimity.  The  Commissioners 
cannot  too  emphatically  express  their  conviction  that 
some  communication  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the 
resolution  of  Councils,  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
maintain  the  present  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  to  se- 
cure for  her  the  prospective  benefits  of  tliose  vast  pub- 
lic improvements  to  which  her  money  and  her  enter- 
prise have  so  liberally  contributed.  To  omit  the  mak- 
ing of  such  an  improvement,  would  be  to  reject  a  rich 
harvest  already  growing  upon  her  threshold,  and  to 
build  up  the  prosperity  of  the  adjoining  districts,  at 
the  expense  of  every  owner  of  property  within  her  bor- 
ders. The  considerations  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
founded  are  so  obvious,  and  they  seem  to  be  so  fully 
appreciated  by  Councils,  and  so  clearly  understood  by 
the  citizens  at  large,  that  it  is  unntcessary  to  present 
them  in  detail.  The  Commissioners,  therefore,  pass  to 
a  decision  of  the  first  question  referred  to  them,  name- 
ly, the  best  rreans  of  conveying  merchandize  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  wharves  and  the  Colum- 
bia Rail-Road. 


The  adoption  of  Tramways  (as  they  are  commonly 
called  in  this  country)  or  in  other  words,  of  a  road 
composed  of  long  flat  stones  joined  togelher  and  lying 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  has  been  suggest- 
ed, to  avoid  interference  with  the  passage  of  ordinary 
vehicles  through  those  streets  in  which  the  improve- 
ment may  be  located.  Desirable  as  this  object  is, 
there  are  objections  to  such  a  road  which  the  Commis- 
sioners regard  as  insuperable.  The  cars  which  now 
travel  on  the  Columbia  Hail-Road,  could  not  pass  upon 
a  Tramway  through  the  city  without  a  very  important, 
and  in  many  respects  most  inconvenient  alteration  in 
the  form  of  their  wheels.  The  flanges  must  be  widen- 
ed so  as  to  form  a  tire  of  sufficient  width  to  pass  with 
ease  over  the  flat  surface  of  the  Tramway.  As  there 
is  no  reason  to  hope  for  such  a  change  in  the  general 
trasportation  of  the  Rail-Roads  leading  to  Philadelphia, 
it  follows  that  if  Tramways  be  adopted,  all  goods  ar- 
riving in  Broad  street  must  be  removed  from  one  car 
to  another,  before  they  can  pass  through  the  city,  and 
thus  the  adxantage  of  the  proposed  communication  be 
in  a  great  measure  neutralized.  For  this  reascm,  and 
because  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  upon 
the  plan,  and  by  the  route  which  they  are  about  to  re- 
commend, no  very  serious  obstructions  to  the  ordinary 
travel  will  be  created,  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  a  Rail-Road  is  the  only  form  of  improvement  by 
which  the  great  objects  in  contemplation  of  Councils 
can  possibly  be  accomplished. 

I  n  answer  to  the  all  important  question  what  route  or 
routes  should  be  adopted  for  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, the  Commissioners  offer  their  unanimous  suf- 
frage in  favour  of  a  line  commencing  on  the  Delaware 
at  the  Drawbridge,  and  passing  up  Dock  street  to 
Third,  up  Third  to  High,  up  High  to  the  Broad  street 
Hail-Road,  and  thence  along  High  to  Ashton  street,  on 
the  Schuylkill  Front,  to  be  connected  hereafter  with 
other  lines  along  Delaware  Avenue  and  along  the 
Scliuylkill.  To  some  of  the  considerations  which  have 
induced  them  to  form  this  opinion  they  will  briefly 
refer. 

1.  The  route  just  indicated  affords  greater  natural 
facilities  for  the  location  of  a  Rail-Road,  conveniently 
graded,  than  any  other.  By  the  report  of  the  City 
Surveyor,  it  appears  that  the  ascents  and  descents  of 
the  east  and  west  streets,  do  not  exceed  fourteen 
inches  in  each  hundred  feet,  except  in  Walnut  and 
Chesnut  streets,  and  in  the  immediate  rise  from  both 
rivers  at  all  these  streets — that  near  the  Delaware, 
Dock  and  Spruce  afford  the  easiest  graduation  for  a 
Rail-Road,  and  near  the  Schuylkill,  High  street  from 
Ashton  to  Broad  is  most  uniform  in  its  ascending 
grade.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  rise  from  the  Dela- 
ware upon  all  the  streets  (Dock  and  Spruce  excepted) 
is  too  precipitous  for  the  passage  of  burthen  cars,  with- 
out the  use  of  fixed  machinery,  or  the  uncertain  and 
dangerous  expedient  of  brakes  or  clogs.  T!ie  descent 
of  High  street,  from  its  summit  at  Broad  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  Delaware  Fourth  street  is,  with  one  trifling  ex- 
ception, less  than  twelve  inches  in  the  hundred  feet; 
from  Fourlh  to  Third  tliere  is  a  rise  of  seventeen  inches 
ill  tlie  hundred  feet;  along  Third  to  Dock  the  descent 
is  about  fourteen  inches  in  one  hundred  feet,  and 
along  Dock  from  Third  to  the  Drawbridge  landing 
the  descent  is  only  eleven  feet  in  about  two  thousand 
feet.  A  careful  comparison  of  these  grades  with  those 
of  any  other  line  which  can  be  indicated  from  east  to 
west,  will  fully  justify  the  preference  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  expressed  on  the  score  of  natural  fa- 
cility. 

2.  The  route  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
will  afford  greater  accommodations  to  the  trade  pass- 
ing along  it,  than  any  other  which  can  be  devised. 
The  great  width  of  Market  and  Dock  streets  admits  of 
the  laying  of  four  tracts  without  inconvenience  or 
crowding,  and  of  all  necessary  arrangements  for  turn- 
outs at  each  place  along  the  line  where  it  may  be  de- 
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sirable  to  deposit  property.  It  is  doubtful  whether  on 
anv  other  of  the  East  and  West  streets  such  lateral  fa- 
cil'itit  s  could  be  afforded,  and  whether  the  benefit  of 
the  improvement  would  not  be  in  a  great  measure  con- 
fined to  the  Delaware  end  of  the  line.  This  capacit) 
to  diffuse  its  benefits  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
City,  has  been  deemed  by  the  Commissioners  a  most 
important  advantage — nor  could  they  close  their  eyes 
to  the  fact, that  ti  e  vacant  space  al  the  Drawbridge  af- 
fords the  only  ground  witliin  the  limits  of  the  City, 
where  a  Hail-Road  track  passing  from  West  to  East, 
car,  be  conveniently  and  propeily  curved  into  the  con- 
templated Avenue  along  the  Delaware  front.  This 
Avenue  when  completed  will  have  a  spacious  entrance 
■with  an  easy  graduation  into  Dock  street,  and  thus  the 
revolving  platforms  which  would  be  necessary  in  any 
other  situation  may  be  dispensed  with. 

3.  A  Rail-Road  upon  the  route  recommended  will 
interfere  less  than  any  other  with  the  convenience  of 
private  d%veHings,  and  with  private  travel.  Through- 
out its  whole  length,  there  are  very  few  buildings 
which  are  not  occupied  wholly  or  in  part  for  purposes 
of  trade,  and  which  would  not  be  directly  accommodat- 
ed in  the  way  of  such  trade.  In  this  respect  none  of 
the  East  and  West  streets  are  similarly  situated  with 
Market  street.  As  to  the  travel  on  Market  street, 
it  is  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  the  Rail-Road  would  bet- 
ter accommodate,  or  which  under  the  arrangements  re- 
sulting from  its  construction,  would  naturally  lake  a 
different  direction. 

4.  Another  consideration  which  has  had  great  weight 
with  the  Commissioners  is,  that  the  route  by  Market, 
Third  and  Dock  streets,  will  abundantly  accommodate 
that  portion  of  the  City,  which  heretofore  has  been 
connected  with  the  We^tern  business,  and  in  which 
property  has  become  valuable  in  consequence  of  that 
connection.  They  deem  it  impolitic  suddenly  to  change 
the  great  channels  of  business,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
value  of  property  in  one  part  of  a  City,  at  the  expense 
of  another,  and  unjuvt  to  do  so  without  gri.at  necessity. 
In  the  present  instance  they  believe  there  is  no  plausi- 
ble pretext  for  such  a  change. 

It  is  impracticable  for  the  Commissioners  within  the 
proper  limits  of  a  report,  to  do  more  than  sketch  the 
views  by  which  they  have  been  governed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  route.  They  are  of  a  kind  however  tore- 
quire  little  explanation,  as  they  will  readily  occur  to 
any  practical  mind  when  once  directed  to  the  subject. 

Among  the  plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  the 
construction  of  the  Rail-Road,  the  Committee  prefer 
that  recommended  in  the  able  communication  from  W. 
Strickland,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  a  copy  of  which  ac- 
companies this  report.  He  proposes  to  curve  the 
Broad  street  Rail-Road  into  High  street  with  four  sepa- 
rate tracks,  two  tracks  six  feet  apart  on  the  centre  or 
crown  of  the  street,  and  one  track  within  five  feet  of 
the  present  curb-stone  on  each  side  of  the  way — that 
the  loot  pavements  be  increased  five  feet  in  width,  and 
that  in  every  square  there  be  a  turn-out  from  the  tracks 
in  the  centre,  to  those  near  the  curbstones  on  each 

side  or,  in  other  words,  brancii  tracks  from  the  right 

and  left  on  each  side  of  the  central  railways;  that  wrought 
iron  edge  rails  of  the  common  construction  be  used, fix- 
ed by  chains  upon  stone  blocks  three  feet  apart,  the  top 
of  the  rail  being  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  pebble 
pavement,  and  protected  longitudinally  on  each  side  by 
granite  flag-stones  of  one  foot  in  width:  These  stones 
are  to  be  laid  close  to  the  rails,  on  the  outside  o(  tlie 
tracks,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  from  the  rails  on 
the  inside  so  as  to  allow  sufiicient  play  for  the  dip  of 
the  flange  of  the  car  wheels. 

The  cost  of  the  improvement  above  described,  in- 
cluding its  continuation  out  High  street  irom  Broad  to 
Ashton,  is  estimated  by  the  engineer  at  §270,000, 
which  estimate  also  includes  a  contmuation  of  the  tracks 
down  High  street  from  Third  to  a  point  on  the  West 
side  of  Front,  where  he  proposes  to  fix  pivots  for  the 


return  of  cars  towards  Broad  street,  so  as  to  give  the 
merchants  on  Market  below  Third  street  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Rail  Road  on  Broad  sireet. 

The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  two  prominent 
objections  may  be  started,  to  the  plan  and  route,  which 
they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  recommend — namely, 
that  the  removal  of  the  Market  houses  from  High  street 
to  other  localities  will  be  inconvenient,  and  that  it  will 
cause  much  expense  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
the  rail  road.  They  believe,  however,  that  the  more 
these  objections  are  examined,  the  less  important  they 
will  appear,  and  that  they  are  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  broad  and  general  interests  to  be  advanced 
by  the  contemplated  improvement.  J  o  recommend  other 
scites  for  the  erection  of  Market  houses,  forms  no  part 
of  the  duty  prescribed  to  the  Commissioners.  They 
have  nevertheless  made  such  enquiries  as  to  satisfy 
themselves,  that  suitable  positions  can  be  obtained  and 
several  markets  erected  at  no  exhorbilant  expense, 
which  would  accommodate  the  public  quite  as  well  if 
not  better  than  the  present.  They  deem  it  important, 
moreover,  to  relieve  the  wholesale  business  of  High 
street  from  the  obstructions  created  by  the  markets,  and 
by  the  removal  of  'hose  huildings  to  restore  the  original 
plan  o!'  the  city.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  expense 
may  no  doubt  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  those  who  own  property  on  the  line  of  the  Rail 
Road,  and  who  will  be  benefited  at  once  by  a  new  ac- 
commodation to  trade,  and  by  the  removal  of  a  long 
standing  inconvenience. 

If  the  Commissioners  are  right  in  their  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  communication  to  the  pros* 
-perity  of  the  city,  it  follow  s  as  a  corollary,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  cariying  it  into  complete  effect.  Every 
day's  delay  will  de])rive  Philadelphia  of  some  portion 
of  the  advantages  to  which  she  is  fairly  entitled,  and  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  recalling  business  to  those  chan- 
nels from  which,  by  the  siipeiior  foresight  or  activity 
of  other  distiicts,  it  may  have  been  diverted.  They 
would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Couri- 
cils  of  the  City,  if  the  plan  herein  submitted  shall  meet 
their  approbation,  forthwith  to  commence  the  constriic 
tiou  of  the  Rail  Road  along  the  Market  street  from 
Broad  to  Eighth  street,  and  from  Broad  to  Ashton  and 
along  Third  and  Dock  streets,  and  also  to  take  immedi- 
ate measures  for  procuring  other  scites  on  which  to 
erect  suitable  market  buildings.  In  accomplishing  the 
latter  object,  they  confidently  believe  that  no  great 
difficulty  will  be  experienced,  and  that  the  markets  may 
be  removed  from  High  street  between  Eighth  and 
Third  streets,  by  the  time  the  other  portions  of  the  line 
shall  have  been  completed.  If  however  any  unexpect- 
ed obstacles  should  occiu',  so  as  materially  to  delay  the 
completion  of  an  entire  line  from  Broad  street  to  the 
Delaware,  they  regard  prompt  action  as  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  justify  the  construction  of  a  cheap  tem- 
porary line  to  be  used  until  the  better  and  more  per-; 
manent  one  can  be  finished.  For  this  purpose  a  route 
leaving  High  street  at  Eighth  street,  passing  down 
Eighth  to  Walnut,  down  Walnut  to  Dock,  and  down 
Dock  to  the  river,  appears  most  convenient,  although 
as  a  permanent  location  it  is  liable  to  serious  objections, 
and  is  in  no  respect  comparable  to  that  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  recommended. 

Toobviate  any  objections  to  the  location  of  Rail  Roads 
through  the  City  on  the  ground  of  general  inconve- 
nience, the  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing extiact  of  a  communication  received  from  Balti- 
more, and  from  a  soin-ce  entitled  to  the  highest  credit: 

"  Railways  can  be  constructed  along  the  streets  of  a 
City  on  which  produce  and  merchandize  may  be  con- 
veyed, with  more  economy  and  less  interruption  to  the 
ordinary  intercourse  thereof  than  by  any  other  mode 
whatever-.  They  can  be  so  laid  down  as  to  be  crossed 
every  where  freely,  and  turn-outs  are  not  required  ei-^ 
cept  where  the  streets  are  very  narrow  indeed.  The 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  rail  ways  in  this  City  hits 
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proceeded  from  a  few  individuals  who  were  large  pro- 
perty holders  in  the  Western  section  of  the  city,  and 
who  were  desirous  of  monopolising  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Rail  Road-  Their  representations  have  been  shown 
to  be  groundless,  and  our  Councils  have  almost  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  general  convenience  and  advant- 
ages of  their  introduction." 

As  a  summary  of  their  views  upon  the  interesting 
questions  presented  for  their  consideration,  the  Com» 
missioners  submit  a  copy  of  certain  resolutions  which 
they  unanimously  adopted,  and  which  proved  the  basis 
of  this  report: 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the 
best  plan  for  connecting  the  Columbia  Rail  Roal  with 
the  wharves  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  is  by  a  rail 
way  beginning  at  Broad  street  and  extending  to  both 
rivers,  to  be  connected  with  other  rail  ways  along  Dela- 
ware Avenue  and  the  Schuylkill  front,  from  Cedar  to 
Vine  streets. 

2.  Resolved,  That  High  street,  on  account  of  its 
central  position,  superior  width,  and  established  char- 
acter as  the  principal  seat  of  business  with  the  West, 
presents  the  only  eligible  scite  for  the  line  of  connexion 
between  Broad  street  and  the  Delaware  wharves,  and 
that  such  line  should  pass  down  High  to  Third,  down 
Third  to  Dock,  and  down  Dock  to  the  Drawbridge 
landing. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  Councils 
forthwith  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  rail  road 
in  High  street  from  Eighth  to  Broad  and  from  Broad  to 
Ashton,  and  a'so  in  Tliird  and  Duck  streets,  and  further 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  mar- 
kets from  High  street,  and  the  establishment  of  suitable 
accommodations  elsewhere. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  for  Councils 
to  erect  a  public  depository  for  merchandize  on  the 
Delaware,  it  being  deemed  better  that  stores  for  the 
reception  of  country  produce  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce on  the  rail  way,  be  erected  by  individual  enter- 
prise, as  the  same  may  be  required. 

AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

THOS.  P.  COPE,  Chairman. 
Attest,  J.  M.  WniGHT,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  May  13th,  1835. 
{Engineer's  Report  and  views  of  minority  next|week.) 


LAKE  ONTARIO. 

Navigation  on  Lake  Ontario  has  been  open  for 
several  weeks.  On  Sunday  last  the  schooner  William 
Buckley,  from-Sackets  Harbor,  arrived  at  this  port 
through  the  Welland  Canal  with  over  sixty  passengers, 
emigrants.  About  thiriy  of  the  number  stopped  here 
—the  remainder  went  to  Cleveland.  The  W.  B  was 
the  first  vessel  that  came  through  the  canal  this  season. 
Several  others,  however,  were  in  the  canal  at  the 
same  time,  and  one  laden  with  merchandize  from  New 
York,  came  through  immediately  astern  of  the  W-  B.> 
for  which  the  Captain  received  a  premium  of  $100,  it 
being  the  first  vessel  laden  with  New  York  goods  that 
has  come  into  Lake  Erie. — Erie  Observer,  May  9. 


From  the  Commercial  Herald- 

BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

Believing  that  the  following  statement  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  our  subscribers,  we  have  presented  in  a 
tabular  form,  the  annual  dividends  declared  by  the  dif 
ferent  Banking  Instituticms  in  Philadelphia;  from  .Ja- 
nuary 1830,  to  May  1835,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 
five  and  a  halt' years.  The  dividends  declared  by  the 
Banks  incorporated  since  1830,  are  also  given.  All  the 
Banks  in  Phil-idelpliia  are  included  in  this  statement, 
fixcept  the  Southwark  Bank,  the  Cashier  of  which,  re- 
fused to  furnish  a  statement  of  its  demands;  although  a 


matter  of  general  interest  and  of  public  record,  and  the 
Moyamensing  Bank  from  the  Cashier  of  which  no  state- 
ment has  been  obtained.  This  table  presents,  at  a  sin- 
gle view,  the  annual  dividends — the  as:gregate  amount,- 
and  the  yearly  average  of  each  Bank;  from  which  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  highest  average  is  over  18,  while 
the  lowest  is  less  than  6  per  cent,  per  anuum. 
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WILKESBARRE— THE  PACKET  BOATS. 

We  have  heretofore  neglected  to  notice  the  daily 
line  of  packet  boats  between  Wilkesbarre  and  North 
umberland.  These  splendid  and  convenient  boats, 
the  "Geo.  Dennison,"  snd  "Gertrude,"  are  owned 
princip  illy  by  our  enterprising  citizens,  Messrs,  Horton 
and  Dean,  and  arrive  and  depart  from  this  place  daily. 
For  comfort  and  expedition,  they  surpass  every  other 
mode  of  travelling. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  this  season  has  created  an 
activity  in  business  at  this  place,  hitherto  unknown 
since  its  completion.  Many  liave  engaged  extensively 
in  the  coal  business,  and  the  Baltimore  Coal  Company 
have  re-commenced  their  works  with  vigor.  This 
Company  are  now  constructing  a  Rail-road  from  their 
extensive  beds,  to  the  canal,  which  improvement  will 
serve  materially  to  extend  and  enlarge  their  operations. 
Our  town  is  soon  destined  to  become  a  plnce  of  active 
and  permanent  business,  and  our  entire  Valley  is  open- 
ing a  prospect  where  capitalists  can  invest  their  funds 
with  great  profit  and  advantage.  Our  steam  boat — 
our  canal — our  contemplated  Rail. road  to  the  Lehigh — 
will  all  shower  their  favors  upon  us,  and  reward  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  with  competence  and  wealth, 

IV.  Democrat, 
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From  the  Village  Record. 
FLORAL  CALENDAR. 

West  Bbadfoiid  Boaiiding  School,  7 
May  2,  1835.  5 
The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  plants  which  were 
found,  in  during  an  excursion  on  May-day,  be- 

tween this  plact;  and  the  forks  of  Brandywine: 
Botanic  names-     Common  names. 
Pr.aba  Verna — Shad  Blossom. 
Cluytonia  Virginlca  — Spring  Beauty. 
Gleclioma  Hederacea— Ground  Ivy. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum — Dandelion. 
Viola  Scabriuscula. 

Erythronium  Americanum — Adder's  Tongue. 
Stellai-ia  Media — Common  Chlckweed. 
Anemone  Nemorosa — Wind-flower. 
Panax  Trilolium  — Dwarf  Ginseng. 
Houstonla  Coerulea — Innocence. 
Luzula  Campestris — Field  Hush. 
Ranunculus  Abortivus. 
Fagus  Sylvatica — Wliite  Beech. 
Carpinus  Americana— Water  Beech. 
Ostrya  Virginica— Iron  Wood. 
Saxifraga  Virginlca— Early  Saxifrage. 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis — Blood  Root. 
Vioia  Debilis. 

Dentaria  Lacinlata — Tooth  Wort. 

Hepa'tiea  Triloba— Liverwort. 

Symplocarpus  Foetida — Skunk  Cabbage. 

Gnaphalium  Plantagineum— Early  Life  ever-lasting. 

Ranunculus  Pennsylvanica. 

Camlopliyllum  Thalictroides— Blue  Cohosh. 

Viola  Cuculiata— Common  blue  Violet. 

Ane:rione  Thalictroides — Rue  Anemone. 

Asarum  Canadense— Wild  Ginger. 

Mitella  Dlphylla— Bishop's  Cap. 

PotentiUa  Canadensis— Cinque  foil. 

Cerastium  Oblongifolium. 

Cardamine  Ptnnsylvanica— Water  Cress. 

Polemonlum  Reptans— Jacob's  Ladder. 

Veronica  Agrestis. 

Fragaria  Virginiana — Wild  Straw  Berry. 

Aronia  Botryapiuni— Service  Berry. 

Orontium  Aquaticum — Golden  Club. 

The  Corallorhlza  Hyemulis  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  a  woodland  south  east  of  this  place.  The  Canlop- 
hyllum  Thalictroides  grows  in  two  or  three  localities 
near  here,  and  aLo  the  Staphylcea  Trifulia. 


THE  STEAM  BOAT. 
The  new  steam  boat  "  Susquehanna"  arrived  at 
this  pl;ice  from  Owego,  on  Thursday  last,  amidst  the 
general  acclammations  of  our  citizens.  She  was  built  at 
Owego,  N.  Y.  on  a  new  plan,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  thus  far  has 
fully  realized  the  expectations  of  her  projectors. — She 
made  her  first  trip  to  this  place,  a  distance  of  about 
130  miles,  in  ten  hours,  without  the  aid  of  her  two 
aide  wheels,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  new  ma- 
chinery. Capt.  Toby,  who  built  the  boat,  command- 
ed her  in  her  first  voyage,  and  several  citizens  of 
Owego,  and  of  the  intermediate  villages  accompanied. 
On  Friday  she  returned,  and  marched  up  the  rapid 
current  with  a  strength  and  velocity  that  afTord  a  rea- 
sonable belief  of  her  entire  success. 

She  is  designed,  as  we  are  informed,  both  for  pas- 
sengers and  for  towing,  and  should  she  answer  present 
expectation,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  business 
of  this  Valley. — Wilkesbar re  Democrat,  May  13. 

INDIAN  RELICKS. 
A  brass  Medal  has  been  left  at  this  office,  which 
logcther  with  several  other  articles  and  a  human  skull, 


was  dug  up  a  few  days  since,  in  Wrightsville,  York 
county.  Pa. — It  bears  on  one  side  a  head  with  the  in- 
scription, "George,  King  of  Great  Bi  ituin,"  and  on  the 
other,  an  Indian  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  act  of 
shooting  a  deer.  It  appears  to  have  been  worn  as  an 
ornament  for  the  nose  or  ears.  There  were  found  al- 
so two  others  of  similar  description — a  brass  kettle — a 
string  of  white  beads,  one  and  a  half  yards  in  length — 
some  red  paint  and  twenty-five  rings,  one  of  which 
was  dated  1716.  —  Columbia  Spy- 


Schuylkill  Cawal.— From  twelve  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day till  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  Monday,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  boats,  including  Coal,  with  various 
articles  of  Produce,  arrived  at  Fairmount  Locks,  ex- 
clusive of  those  freighted  with  Lime,  Limestone,  and 
Stone.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  number  of  arrivals 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  clearly  proves  the  astonishingly  rapid  growth  of 
our  trade  with  the  West.  The  trade  of  a  great  portion 
of  that  immense  region  must  and  will  unquestionably 
come  to  Phila<lelphia.  Among  the  various  articles 
composing  the  cargoes  of  this  fleet  of  Boats  were. 
Flour  3304  bbls.— 10,391  Bushels  Wheat  and  Rye, 
1728  do  Corn;  Oats  1000;  166,663  lbs.  Bacon;  Tobac- 
co 21,640  lbs;  Whiskey  126  bbls;  Leather  54,847  lbs; 
Castings  204,820  lbs;  95,803  lbs.  Pig  Metal  and 
Blooms,  and  3768  tons  of  CoaX.— Herald. 

Interesting  Fact. — The  following  from  a  correspond- 
ent at  Harrisburg,  is  the  commencement  of  our  trade 
going  to  Pe  insylvaiiia : 

"A  boat  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Utica,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  via  the  canal  to  Newtown,  and 
from  thence  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal  at  the  Big  Island,  and  so  on  to  Columbia — 
with  a  full  load  of  produce.— iV.  Y.  Star. 


CotCMBiA  Rail  Road.— During  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 688  cars  passed  from  Philadelphia;  December  761; 
January  749;  February  842;  March  1142;  April  1315— 
averaging  upwards  of  43  per  day  during  the  last 
month. — Cont.  List. 


From  the  Kingston  Republican  and  Herald.  I\Iay  13. 

ISRAEL  HARDING. 

Died,  in  Eaton,  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  Israel  Harding, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Harding  was  a  native  of  Colchester  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  in  early  life  emigrated  to  the 
valley  of  Wyoming.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  was  one  among  the  many  young  men  of  Wyomuig, 
who  animated  by  the  love  of  freedom,  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  joined  the  main  army,  un- 
der the  great  Washington,  and  during  a  period  of 
seven  years  continued  to  combat  the  foes  of  liberty, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Hedbank, 
Monmouth,  and  many  others  not  recollected  by  the 
writer.  On  the  disbanding  of  tlie  army,  Mr.  Harding 
return  ed  to  enjoythe  society  of  his  numerous  relatives 
and  friends,  who  had  survived  the  bloody  massacre  of 
the  savages  at  Wyoming,  two  of  his  brothers  having 
fallen  under  their  tomahawk  during  his  absence  in  the 
army,  and  has  continued  to  reside  in  the  county 
since,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  honest  upright 
and  quiet  citizen. 
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TITLES  OF  ACTS  OF  A  PUBLIC  NATURE. 

SESSioir— 18j4-5. 

4.  An  act  i-eiative  to  the  election  of  Managers  of  the 
Loyallianna  Bridge  Company. 

6.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  An  act  for  incor- 
porating tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  chuixh,  known  by 
the  name  of  Saint  George's  Ciinrch,  in  the  ciiy  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  the  Conmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  pass- 
fed  the  eiglith  day  of  December,  one  thousand  severi 
hundred  and  eighty  nine. 

8.  An  act  to  vest  certain  re  d  estate  in  the  Seventh- 
day  Baptist  Monastical  society  of  Snovvhill. 

9.  An  act  to  authorize  a  temporary  loan  for  the  use 
bfthe  Commonwealth. 

10.  A  supplement  to  an  act  extending  the  time  for 
closing  the  concerns  ol  the  Bank  of  Wasiiington,  pass- 
ed the  eighteentli  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

IL  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the  employment 
and  support  of  the  poor  in  the  county  of  Fajette. 

12.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  An  act  to  iricot- 
porate  the  Chambersburg  Insurance  Company,  passed 
the  third  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

14.  Ail  act  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  Courts  in 
Susquehanna  county. 

16.  An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  passed  on 
the  eighth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  for  incorporating  certain  bridge  and 
turnpike  companies,  and  for  otiier  purposes,  as  relates 
to  the  roads  of  St.  Clair  to.vnship,  in  Allegheny  county. 

18.  An  act  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  motive 
power  on  the  rail  roads  of  this  Commonwealth. 

19.  An  act  to  authorize  the  commissioners  of  Tioga 
county  to  borrow  money  for  the  use  of  said  county. 

20.  An  act  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  township 
elections  in  Buckingham  township,  Wayne  county,  and 
for  the  election  of  a  constable  in  the  borough  ofBrook- 
ville,  in  Jefferson  county. 

21.  An  act  to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Lancaster, 

22.  A  supplement  to  the  act  Incorporating  the  South- 
wark  Fire  Insurance  company  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

23.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Philadelphia  and  Tren- 
ton rail  road  company,  to  construct  a  viaduct  ac  ross  the 
river  Delaware. 

24.  A  supplement  to  the  act  en'itled,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  children  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

25.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  West  Philadelphia 
rail  road  company. 

26.  An  act  authorising  the  trustees  of  the  Se  ond 
Presbyterian  church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the 
Wyoming  circuit,  and  Wilkesbarre  station  to  sell  and 
convey  certain  real  estate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

29.  An  act  for  the  vacation  of  a  part  of  Cherry  alley, 
in  the  borough  of  Washington,  in  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington. 

30.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  direct- 
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ing  the  collection  of  a  debt  due  to  the  Commonwealth, 
passed  the  nint.h  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

31,  A  further  supplement  to  ait  act  for  acknowledg- 
ing and  recording  deeds; 

33.  An  act  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  courts  in 
Washington  county. 

34.  An  act  providing  for  the  use  of  horses  on  parts  of 
the  Allegheny  Portage  rail  road,  and  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  rail  road, 

35.  An  act  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  contracts  made  for  the  purchase 
of  locomotive  engines,  and  for  other  purposes, 

36.  A  supplement  to  the  act  providing  fof  the  laying 
the  rails  on  the  Cohirribia  bridge. 

37.  A  supplement  to  the  act  relating  tci  county  rates 
and  levies,  and  township  rates  and  levies,  and  to  the 
act  relating  to  Counties  and  townships,  ahd  county  and 
township  officers. 

38.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  incorporate 
a  corfipany  to  make  a  turnpike  road  from  the  borough 
ofLigonier  town,  in  Wesimorcland  county,  to  Donegall 
town  in  said  county. 

39.  A  further  supplement  to  an  act  to  regulate  fishe- 
ries in  the  liver  Su  quehanna  and  its  bt-aiiches,  passed 
the  thirtieth  day  of  Match,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two. 

40-  A  supplement  to  an  act  relative  to  the  I3utlei" 
and  Free  poi  t  turnpike  road  c "mpany. 

41.  An  act  to  supply  the  borough  of  Harrisburg  with 
water,  and  for  other  purposes. 

42.  An  act  relative  to  the  election  of  constables  in 
Carroll  and  Nottingham  townships,  in  Washington 
county,  and  election  disiiicts  in  Sewickly  township,  in 
Westmoreland  county,  and  Carroll  township,  in  Perry 
county. 

43.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Canal  Commissioners  to 
fill  up  the  Deep  Cut  at  the  Grant's  Hill  Tunnel. 

44.  A  supplement  to  the  act  incorporating  the  Ports- 
mouth  and  Lancaster  Rail  Road  Company. 

45.  An  act  authorising  the  election  and  appolnfmetit 
of  an  additional  constable  in  the  township  of  North  Se- 
wickly, in  the  county  of  Beaver,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

46.  A  .supplement  to  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  va- 
cating certain  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  in  Wllliamsport 
and  in  Williamsburg." 

47.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  incorporate 
a  company  to  eract  a  toll  bridge  over  the  West  Branch 
of  the  river  Susquehanna,  at  Walton's  landing, 

48.  A  supplement  to  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incor^s 
porate  the  Moyamensing  Bank  in  the  county  of  Philjt- 
delphla,"  passed  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

49.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Supreme  Court  to  take 
cognizance  of  certain  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Fayette  county, 

52.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  An  act  to  alter 
An  act  entitled  An  act  for  erecting  the  town  of  Carlislej 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  into  a  borough,  &c. 

55.  An  act  providing  for  the  repair  of  the  bridges 
erected  over  the  canals  and  rail  roads  of  this  Common 
wealth. 
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56.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  An  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Lycoming  Coal  company. 

57.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entiled  An  act  author- 
ising'.the  Governor  to  incorporate  the  Lackawanna  and 
Susquehanna  rail  road  company. 

58.  An  act  for  erecting  Trinity  Church  and  All 
Saints  Church,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  into 
three  separate  corporations.  i 

59.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  author- 
ising the  Governor  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  Uail  road  company. 

60.  An  act  authorising  the  removal  of  a  certain  ac- 
tion of  ejectment  brought  by  Jacob  Hotlman  against 
Jolin  G.  Coster  and  otliers,  inthe  couit  of  Schuylkill 
county  to  an  adjacent  county  fur  trial. 

61.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  PlViladelphia  Associa- 
tion for  the  relief  of  disabled  Firemen.  r 

62.  An  act  to  alter  the  charters  of  the  borouglis  of 
Liverpool,  Gettysburg, and  llatioxer,  and  to  repeal  the 
law  incorporating  the  borough  of  D-undaff. 

63.  An  act  to  establish  the  District  Court  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  .  . 

66.  An  "act  to  authorise  the  canal  commissioners  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  damages  of  Samuel  Tal- 
m;  dge,  Hobert  Crlswell,  Hugh  Bingham,  and  the  heirs 
of  Daniel  Gary.  . 

67.  A  supplement  to  an  act  for  the  preservation  and 
repair  of  the  Cumberland  road. 

68.  An  act  rehitive  to  Banks. 

69.  An  act  relative  to  bonds  of  county  treasurers  in 
the  auditor  generiil's  office. 

70.  A  supplement  to  the  act  incorporat  ng  the 
Sehuylkill  valley  navig/ition  and  railroad  company,  and 
the  several  supplements  thereto,  and  to  extend  the 
time  of  commencing  and  completing  the  Tuscarora  and 
Cold  run  tunnel  and  rail  road. 

71.  An  act  to  recharter  the  Farmers'  bank  of^Lan- 

ccistcr*  ^ 

72.  An  act  to  recharter  the  bank  of  Cliester  county. 

73.  An  act  to  recharter  the  Easton  bank. 
74*.  An  act  to  recharter  tlie  bank  of  Gerniantown. 

75.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appraisers  of  damages  on 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claims 
for  damages  of  Daniel  Brenneman,  William  Cochran 
and  Lewis  Brenneman. 

76.  A  further  supplement  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act 
to  incorporate  the  York  and  Maryland  line  r^ll  road 
company.  . 

77.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appraisers  of  damages 
on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  to  settle  and  adjust  the 
claim  of  damages  of  James  Rudgers  and  John  M  - 
Keown. 

78.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  relating 
to  counties  and  townships,  and  county  and  township 
officers,  passed  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1834. 

79.  An  act  to  change  a  part  of  the  line  between  the 
counties  of  Franklin  and  Cumberland,  and  to  establish 
the  division  line  between  the  counties  of  Huntingdon 
and  Mifflin. 

80.  An  act  to  authorise  the  trustees  ot  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  to 
sell  and  convey  certain  real  estate- 
Si.  An  actio  incorporate  the  Lumberville  Delaware 

bridge  company. 

82.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  author- 
ising the  Governor  to  incorporate  the  Bald  Eagle  and 
Spring  Creek  navigation  company,  passed  the  14th 
day  o'f  April,  1834. 

84-  An  act  authorising  the  eleciion  of  assessor  and 
assistant  assessors  in  the  borough  of  Tamaqua,  m  the 
county  of  SchujlkiU,  and  to  erect  said  borough  Into  a 
separate  election  district. 

85.  An  act  to  authorise  the  increase  of  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of  St.  Joseph, 
for  educating  and  naaintaining  poor  orphan  children 
gratis. 


87.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  dis- 
tricts adjoining,  and  preserving  the  navigation  ot  the 
rivei-  Schiiylkil!,  passed  25th  March,  1835. 

88.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Neversink  Fire  Engine 

company.  ,  . 

89.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Resolution  company  m 

York 

go"  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incor- 
prrate  the  subscribers  to  the  articles  of  associauon,  for 
{h-^  purpose  of  establishing  and  conducting  an  institu- 
tion for  the  confinement  and  reformation  of  youthful 
delinquents,  under  the  title  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
passed  March  23d,  1835,  . 

92  An  act  to  autliosise  the  Governor  to  incorporate 
a  company  to  erect  a  bridge  over  Stony  Creek,  at 
Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county. 

93.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  I'armers'  and  Drovers 
Bank  of  Waynesburg.  •  .  „„ 

94  An  act  to  incorparate  the  bank  of  Lewistown.  _ 

95  An  act  to  graduate  the  lands  on  which  money  is 
due  and  unpaid  to  the  commonwealth  oi  Pennsylva- 

"  ^96.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  perpet- 
uating and  enlarging  the  corporate  powers  of  the  bo- 
ronffh  of  Uniontown,  in  the  county  ot  Fayette. 

97  An  act  to  auth<a-ise  the  Governor  to  incorporate 
a  company  for  making  a  turnpike  road,  at  or  near  the 
road  to  Edward  Harford's  mill,  through  Newfoundland, 
to  the  Belmont  and  Easton  turnpike,  near  to  the  line  ot 
Wayne  and  Pike  counties.        .  „    .     •     c  i 

98  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Benjamin  Spayd  and 
Isaac  Beck,  late  overseers  of  the  pool-  of  the  borough 
of  Pottsville,  and  for  other  purpo.^es. 

99.  An  act  to  alter  the  lime  of  ht^lding  the  courts  m 
Beaver  and  Montgomery  counties. 

102.  An  act  authorising  tha  election  of  assessors  and 
assistant  assessors,  in  the  borough  of  Indiana,  in  the 
county  of  Indiana.  .  c-     ^  .  j 

103   An  act  authorising  the  laying  out  of  a  state  road 
fro.n  the  Bethlehem  and  Sumneytovvn  road  in  Lehigh 
county,  to  the  Bethlehem  and  Philadelphia  road,  in 

Bucks  county.  ,  *  ,„  :„ 

104.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entiUed,  an  act  t„  in- 
corporate the  American  Insurance  company  of  Philadel- 

'''Toe.  An  act  authorising  the  laying  out  a  state  road 
fiom  Smeihport,in  M'Kean  county,  to/h^  ^""^Sj^'jy 
river  where  ihe  turnpike  road  leading  from  Warren  to 
llideewar  crosses  tKe  same. 

107.  An  act  to  incorporate -the  Attleborough  Fire 
Company  of  Bucks  county.  . 

108  An  act  authorising  the  Governor  to  incorpoiate 
the  Hollid.ysburgand  Bedford  turnpike  road  company. 
To  incorporate  a%ompany  to  m.ke  a  turnpike  road 
from  the  borough  of  BlairsviUe,  in  Indiana  county,  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  Westmoreland  county.  1  o  incm-- 
porate  a  company  for  making  a  turnpike  road  in  Pike 
county,  to  the  Bethany  and  Dingman's  choice  turnpike 
road,  at  or  near  Klmber's  Mills,  in  Wayne  county  and 
Jo  incorporate  the  Germantowu  and  Wissahickon  turn- 

109.°t  friSpplement  to  the  several  acts  relative 

'°  no'' An  act  to  erect  Adams  and  York  counties  into  a 
separate  judicial  district,  to  be  called  the  nineteenth 
district,  and  for  other  purposes.  _  „  „f 

111.  An  act  to  authorise  the  openmg  of  a«  alley 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  from  St.  Clair,  to  irvm 

112.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  incor- 
porate sundry  boroughs,  and  for  other  purposes,  pass- 
ed &ih  April,  A.  D  1833.  . 

113.  An  act  authorizing  the  laying  out  of  a  state  road 

from  Henry  Pearson's  Mill,  in  Mercer  county,  to  the 
New  Castle  and  Zelinople  road,  in  Beayer  county. 

114.  Ah  act  altering  ths  tinie  of  holding  the  annual 
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election  by  tlie  Stockholdeis  of  the  Belmont  and  Eas- 
ton  turnpike  road  company,  the  Hnnesdale  and  Clarks- 
ville  turnpike  road  company,  and  the  Coshocton  and 
Great  IJend  turnpike  road  company. 

115.  A  further  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  an  act 
authorizing  tlie  Governor  to  incorporate  the  Mill  Creek 
and  Mine  Hill  Navigation  Company,  passed  7th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1822,  and  to  authorize  the  Danville  and 
Po'tsville  rail  road  company  to  extend  their  road. 

117.  Act  act  granting  lo  Julius  Crozier  and  others, 
corporate  powers  to  enable  them  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Chemung  river,  in  Athens  township,  Bradford 
county. 

118.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Delaware  county  In- 
surance Company. 

120.  An  act  authorizing  a  subscription  of  stock  to  the 
Waynesburg,  Green  Casile,  and  Mercersbui-g  turnpike 
road  company. 

121.  A  supplement  to  tlie  act  entitled  an  act  relative 
to  the  organization  of  the  courts  of  justice,  passed  the 
14th  day  of  April,  1834 

122.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Directors  of  the  poor  for 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  to  sell  cej-tain  real  estate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

123.  An  act  granting  compensation  to  George  Trip- 
ner  for  a  tract  of  donation  land. 

124.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Lenox  and  Harmony- 
turnpike  road  company,  and  relative  to  the  Pittsburgli 
and  Beaver  turnpike  road  company. 

125.  An  act  extending'  the  mechanic's  lien  law  to 
fhe  county  of  Warren  and  Juniata,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

126.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Delaware  county 
Branch  r?ail  Road  Company. 

127.  An  act  relative  to  the  Shippenville  and  Emlen- 
ton,  the  Shippenville  and  Foxburg,  the  Clifford  and 
Wilkesbarre,  and  the  Somerset  and  Conemaugh  turn- 
pike road,  and  to  the  Conemaugh  bridge  at  Salts- 
burg. 

128.  An  act  to  rechavter  the  Harrlsburg  Bank. 

129.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  au- 
thorize the  trustees  of  A'hens  township,  in  Bradford 
•county,  to  convey  certain  lands,  passed  27th  March, 
1827. 

130.  An  act  declaring  the  Warpasnming  creek,  in  the 
county  of  Bradford,  a  public  highway  from  the  New 
York  state  line  up  to  Joseph  Elbree's  mill,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

131.  An  act  to  extend  the  laws  relating  to  mech-^nlc's 
Hens  to  the  counties  of  VVasliington,  Huntingdon,  Mer- 
cer^  Beaver  and  Allegheny. 

123.  An  act  to  open  the  strecfs,  roads,  lanes  and  al- 
leys in  a  certain  portion  of  the  township  of  Moyameiis- 
ing,  and  for  fixing  the  lines  and  descent  of  the  water 
courses  of  all  the  streets,  roads,  lanes  and  alleys  in  said 
township. 

133.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Doylestown  Insurance 
company,  of  Bucks  county. 

134.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Manufacturer's  and  Meclianic's  Bank  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  in  the  count}'  o!  Philadelphia. 

136.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Coverncr  to  incorporate 
the  Norristown  and  Valley  rail  road  company. 

137.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitltd  an  act  to  in- 
corporate the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal  company. 

138.  An  act  for  providing  the  further  improvement 
of  the  State  by  rail  roads  and  canals. 

139.  A  further  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act 
to  incorporate  the  township  of  Moyamensing,  in  Phila- 

-delphia  cnunty . 

140.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Attleborough  school 
association,  in  the  coijnty  of  Bucks,  and  tor  other  pur 
poses. 

141.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  in 
corporate  the  Pennsylvania  Coke  and  Iron  company. 

142.  An  act  making  an  appropriation  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Penitentiaries. 
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I  143.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  and  debtors  apart- 
ment, within  the  city  and  county,  and  for  the  sale  of 
the  county  prison,  in  Walnut  street,  in  saitf  city. 

144.  All  act  for  the  establishment  of  Laurel  Hill  col- 
lege, in  Penn  township,  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia . 

145.  An  act  relative  to  the  laying  out  of  certain  state 
roads,  ami  for  other  purposes. 

)46.  .'V  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  author- 
izing fhe  Govei'nor  to  incorporate  a  company  to  make 
an  artificial  road,  commencing  where  the  Schuylkill 
canal  road  intersected  the  Ridge  turnpike  road,  near 
Robinson's  mill,  thence  along  the  bed  of  said  road  to 
the  Flat  Rock  bridge,  and  for  other  purposes. 

147-  An  act  to  incorporate  the  trustees  of  the  Abbe- 
ville institute,  near  I.,ancaster,  and  for  other  purposes. 

148.  A  supp'ement  lo  the  act  entitled,  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  to  incorporate  the  Tioga  navi- 
gation company. 

149.  A  supplement  to  ati  act  entitled,  an  act  relative 
to  the  organization  of  the  courts  of  justice,  passed  the 
14th  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four. 

150.  An  act  authorising  the  Clerk  of  the  Orphans' 
Court  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  to  supply  the  re- 
cords of  shid  coui't,  and  for  other  purposes. 

151.  An  act  relating  to  inspectors. 

152.  An  act  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  in- 
ternal improvernent  fund,  to  apply  certain  monies  to 
the  payment  of  interest. 

153.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  call  of  a  convention 
with  limited  powers. 

154.  A  supplement  to  the  act,  parsed  29th  March, 
1833,  entitled  an  act  relative  to  Orphans'  Courts. 

155.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Berks  county  savings 
instiuition . 

156.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  conveyance  of 
certain  real  estate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

157.  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  an  act 
to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  meetings  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  worship,  passed  April  2d,  1822. 

158.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled,  an  act  to  in- 
corpoi-ate  the  trustees  of  the  township  and  borough  of 
Wilkesbarre,  the  trustees  of  the  township  of  Plymouth, 
and  tr  ustees  of  the  township  of  Hanover,  in  the  county 
of  Luzerne,  passed  April  2d,  1831,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

159  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Hanover  savings  fund 
society. 

160.  An  act  authorizing  a  temporary  loan  for  the  use 
of  the  commonwealth. 

161.  An  act  authorizing  the  connection  of  the  Dan- 
ville and  PottsviUe  rail  road  with  the  Susquehanna  river 
at  Sunbury- 

162.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Spring  Garden  Fire 
Insurance  company  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

163.  An  act  relative  to  La  Fayette  College,  and  to 
pu' lie  education  in  the  city  of  Lancaster. 

164.  An  act  to  alter  the  location  of  part  of  Washing- 
ton street,  in  the  township  of  Moyamensing,  and  a  sup- 
plement to  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
borough  of  Bethany,  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  a 
supplement  to  the  act  entitled,  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
borough  of  Honesdale,  in  Wayne  county,  and  foi-  other 
purposes. 

165.  A  further  supplement  lo  the  act  entitled  an  act 
to  incorporate  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

166.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia  Fire  and 
Inland  Navigation  Insurance  company. 

167.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Yardleyville,  Dela- 
v/are  Bridge  company. 

168.  An  act  to  incorporate  Jthe  American  Porcelain 
company. 

172.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Tunkhannock,  in  the  county  of  Luzerne. 
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173.  An  act  to  authorize  the  laying  out  a  state  road 
from  Shippenville,  in  Venango  county,  to  Riclgeway, 
in  Jefferson  county. 

175.  A  supplement  to  air  act  entitled  a  supplement 
to  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Beaver  Meadow  rail  road 
and  coal  company. 

176.  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Norristown,  Berks  and  Lehigh  rail  road  com- 
pany, aiid  tQ  extend  the  time  of  taking  subscriptions  of 
stock  to,  the  Brown's  mills,  Sankey''s  Gap  and  Alexan- 
dria turpike  road  company. 

177-  An  act  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  courts  m 
Mercerj  Jefferson,  Warren,  M'Kean  and  Potter  coun-, 
ties. 

179.  An  act  making  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  poor,  gratis,  and  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  1st  of 
April,  1834,  entitled  an  act  to  etsablis,h  a  .general  sys- 
tem of  education  by  common  schools. 

180.  A  supplement  to  the  act  entitled,  "an  act  au- 
tliorizing  the  Governor  to  incorporate  the  Strasburg 
rail  road,  the  William^iport  and  Elmiia  rf^il  road,  the 
Marietta  and  Columbia  rail  road,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Lancaster  rail  road,  and  incorporating  a'  company  to 
jnake  the  Oxford  rail  road,"  and  relative  to  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  rail  road,  and  the  Wrightsville,  York 
and  Gettyburg  rail  road. 

Rp:soLuriONS. 


matter  of  a  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  16th  of 
April,  1833. 

27.  Relative  to  the  claims  of  Jane  Parsons,  widovtr 
and  administratrix  of  William  Parsons,  deceased,  late  a 
contractor  on  the  Juniata  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal. 


4.  Relative  to  the  Meadville  Arsenal. 

2.  Relative  to  public  lands  granted  to  Erie  county. 

3.  Relative  to  the  books  in  the  Recorder's  office  in 
Bradford  county. 

4.  Relative  to  the  claim  of  James  and  Etherington 
Appleton. 

5.  Relative  to  George  W.  Henry,  a  contractor  on  the 
Pennsylvania  canal. 

6.  For  the  relief  of  Rankin  and  Armstrong  and  John 
and  Robert  Knox,  contractors  on  the  Lycoming  line  of 
the  Pennsylvani.".  canal. 

7.  Relative  to  the  claim  of  James  Mackey. 

8.  Relative  to  that  part^of  the  Philadelphia  and  Co- 
lumbia rail  road  which  passed  ihrough  the  city  of  Lan- 
ipaster. 

10.  Relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  Pamphlet 
Laws. 

'  11.  To  authorize  the  CanaL  Commissioners  to  en- 
quire into  the  claims  for  damages  of  Jane  Reese,  and 
pthers. 

12.  Relative  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

15.  Resolution  relative  to  the  removing  of  sand  and 
gravel  from  the  public  ground,  and  to  lay  out  a  street 
from  the  capitol  to  the  canal. 

16.  Resolution  relative  to  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware canal. 

17.  Relative  to  the  Frankl  n  Bridge- 

18.  .Relative  to  the  claim  of  Benjamin  Bear  and 
p.thers. 

19.  Relative  to  the  commission  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Philadelphia  county,  arising  from  the  collateral  inherit- 
ance tax  on  the  Glrard  estate. 

20.  Relative  to  the  claim  of  John  Kcan  and  Hugh 
Curran. 

21.  Relative  to  the  Gcttys!)ury  an  l  Hagerbtown  turn- 
pike road. 

22.  Relating  to  the  removal  and  transfer  or  stock 
t)ooks  of  loans  in  the  Auditor  General's  oflice  to  the 
b,ank  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  23.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  costs  on 
suits  brought  by  the  Cornmonvvpalth,  and  relative  to  the 
■    calculation  of  interest  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
versus  Henry  Baldwin. 

24.  Relative  to  the  Peninsula  at  Presque  Isle  on  Lake 
Erie. 

25.  Exp'.an  itoy  of  the  act  passed  the  12th  of  April 
1?31.  .    .  , 

To  authorize  the  Governor  to  b.ring  suit  m  the 
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Notwithstanding  the  1ran.sportation  oF  produce  and 
mercliandise  from  E;ist  to  West  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  and  rail  way,  the  transportation  through  Cham- 
bersburgby  wagons  on  the  turnpike  to  and  from  Balti- 
more, is  greater  for  the  last  six  months  than  it  has  been 
for  15  years.  The  receipts  of  tolls  at  the  turnpike  gates, 
are  certain  evidence  of  the  state  and  amount  of  this  in- 
land trade. 

The  tolls  received  on  the  Charnbersburg  turnpike  ot 
15  miles  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg  and  Baltimore,for 
six  months,  from  the  1st  of  Noven  ber  last  to  the  1st  of 
Mav  Inst.,  areg'3487  17,  a  sum  surpassing  considerably 
the' receipts  of  tolls,  on  the  road  in  the  same  six  months 
for  more  than  15  years.  The  managers  of  this  Compa- 
ny on  the  4th  in^tapt,  declared  a  dividend  of  4i  per 
cent,  on  the  stock  for  the  last  six  months,  though  ex- 
penses of  repairs  had  been  increased  by  reason  of  the 
increase  of  travel  on  the  road.  On  the  first  Monday  of 
November  last,  a  dividend  was  declared  of  3^  per  cent, 
on  the  same,  for  the  preceding  six  months. 

The  receipts  of  toll  on  the  same  road  ui  1820,  for  the 
eIx  months,  from  1st  November  to  1st  May,  were 

In  1825,  for  the  same  six  months,  2020  90  ' 

1830.  do  do  2646  30 

1835,  do         do  -^fr/^ 

Nine-tenths  of  the  transportation  on  this  ro^d  is  be- 
lieved to  be  to  and  from  the  Baltimore  market;  and  as 
this  turnpike  is  a  part  of  the  direct  road  from  Baltimore 
to  Plltsburp-,  the  increase  of  tolls  is  evidence,  that  Bal- 
timore stilf  enjoys  Willi  western  Pennsylvania  by  this 
means  of  intercourse,  a  trade  greater  than  she  has  be- 
fore tjossessed-  „  . 

The  tolls  received  at  the  three  Turnpike  gates  u-es? 
of  Chambersburg,  being  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg, 
for  the  last  six  months,  show  the  trade  that  is  entriely 
wesj[o/  this  to  be  great 

The  tolls  received  at  tlwse  three  gates,  and  lor 
stages  for  a  distance  of  about  2Q  miles, 
for  November  last,  were  $585 
December,  497 
January,  ^  'ifi 

February. 

March,  993 
April,  -  987 


^4,366 

The  transportation  bv  wagons  on  the  turnpike  north 
of  Chambersburg,  in  the  direction  of  Ilarrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  has  diminished  considerably  since  the 
transportation  was  opened  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to 

the  west.  ,  , 

The  tolls  received  at  the  one  g.ate  north  of  Chambers, 
burg,  being  tor  five  miles,  for  one  year,  from 
1st  April,  1833,  till  1st  April,  1834,  S  6o3  00 

do  1834.        do  1835.  0.9  25 

In  the  month  of  February  last,  there  passed  this  gate, 
according  to  an  account  kept  by  the  present  attentive 
gate  keeper,  259  western  road  wagons,  and  in  March, 
279;  which  was  a  great  increase  of  that  busmess  over 
the  preceding  eight  months.  _ 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  will  still 
leave  a  large  amount  of  transportation  to  be  made  by 
wa"-onson  turnpike  roads,  until  other  facilities  are  fur- 
nlshe<1     During  the  season  thitt  canal  navigation  is  in- 
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terrupted,  the  transpDrtation  by  the  turnpike  road 
wagons  will  be  immense  and  increasing;  and  from  the 
experience  of  the  present  season,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  during  ihe  canal  season,  there  will  still 
^  be  a  considerable  transportation  by  the  turnpike  wagons. 
There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  the  trade  will  increase 
so  much  between  the  eastern  cities  and  the  west,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  will  not  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate it. 

The  rail  road  proposed  to  be  made  from  Ilarrlpbui'g 
to  Chambersburg,  would  afford  such  facilities  of  trans- 
portation from  Chambersburg  to  Philatlelphin,  as  would 
occasion  almost  an  entire  diversion  of  the  trade  by  the 
turnpikes  east  and  north  of  Chambersburg.  It  would 
also  attract  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Franklin 
connty,  which  also  passes  to  the  Baltimore  market,  by 
the  Waynesborough  turnpike,  or  by  the  way  of  Hagers- 
town;  and  it  would  also  supply  the  towns  of  Carlisle, 
Shippensburg,  and  Chambersburg,  and  the  whole  Cum- 
berland Valley,  with  coal  and  lumber  fronri  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  demand  for  which,  at  the  prices  then  requir- 
ed, would  produce  the  transportation  of  these  articles  to 
a  large  amount,  and  which  now  from  the  expense  are 
used  in  very  small  parcels-. 

The  advantages  to  Philadelphia  of  such  a  road,  must 
be  obvious,  as  it  would  give  to  her  a  large  trade  now 
possessed  by  Baltimore.  To  the  state  as  well  as  the 
rail  road  companies  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg,  it 
must  be  advantageous,  as  the  transportation  on  this 
road,  would  be  so  much  added  to  the  transportation  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail  road,  and  the  Lan- 
gaster  and  Harrisburg  rail  road. 

The  country  through  which  this  proposed  rail  road 
would  pass,  is  so  well  known,  as  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  location  and  construction  of  such  a  road,  that  it 
is  deemed  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  many  circum- 
stances that  exist  in  relation  to  it,  that  would  lessen  the 
expense  of  construction  and  aflTord  a  road  with  but  little 
plevation.  C. 
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Address  of  the  Committee  on  Premiums  and  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Peniv 
sylvania,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts: 
with  a  List  of  the  Premiums  offered  to  competitors 
at  the  Ninth  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  October,  1835. 

ADDRESS 

21)  the  Manufacturers  and  Meehanics  of  ihe  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Premiums  and  Exhibitions  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  tlie  State  of  Pennsijlvania  fur  the 
promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  respectfully  announce 
that  the  Ninth  Exhibition  of  American  Manufiictures, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  will  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1835. 

The  Committee,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  make  the 
Exhibition  as  extensively  useful  as  possible,  addressed 
invitations  to  the  seveial  Associations  of  Mechanics  in 
this  city  requesting  them  to  suggest  such  objects  for 
premiun^S  as  the  present  state  of  their  respective  trades 
required;  and  they  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  Stone 
Cutters'  Company  have  authorised  the  distribution  of 
several  pecuniary  premiums. 

The  list  of  premiums  offered  is  larger,  and  embraces 
a  greater  variety  of  objects  than  on  any  formei'  occa- 
sion, and  has  been  framed  with  special  reference  to 
those  branches  of  native  industry  which  need  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  public,  and  contribute  to  render  our 
country  truly  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  a  sup- 
ply of  the  necessary  articles  of  domestic  comfort.  In- 
viting for  this  effort  to  promote  the  Mechanic  Arts  the 
same  confidence  and  support  which  have  hitherto  been 
given,  we  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  reir^arks  on 


what  appear  to  us  to  be  objects  of  the  first  impor- 
tance  in  an  exhibition  of  Domestic  Manufactures. — 
rhey  are,  to  present  to  the  public  in  a  convenient  com^ 
pass,  specimens  of  the  ability  of  our  artisans  to  fabricate 
those  articles  which  are  needed  for  daily  use  in  all  the 
departments  of  civilized  society,  and  by  competition  in 
the  display  from  different  manufactories,  to  exhibit,  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  not  only  the  perfection  and  taste,  but 
also  the  defects  of  each;  thus  raising  the  standard  of 
excellence,  and  producing,  by  an  honorable  and  open 
appeal  to  disisterested  judges,  the  stimulus  of  hope  to 
the  unsuccessful,  and  the  cheering  influence  of  victory 
to  the  successful  competitor.  Whilst  the  Committee 
are  anxious  that  the  regular  products  of  the  manufac- 
tories and  work  shops  of  their  fellow  citizens  should 
form  the  mass  of  the  exhibitions,  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  at  all  opposed  to  the  display  of  those 
beautiful  specimens  of  Art  which  daily  emanate  from 
the  hands  of  our  artisans.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
receive  them  with  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  give  those 
rewards  which  are  due  to  superior  workmanship,  and 
to  elaborate  and  costly  works. 

To  display  fully  the  vast  extent  of  our  manufacturing 
industry,  and  its  importance  as  one  of  the  vital  parts  of 
our  civil  institutions,  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  were  established,  and  have  been  steadily  pur- 
sued. Those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  tlierei, 
have  been  anxiously  and  impartially  interested  for  the 
reputation  and  success  of  all  the  depositors;  and  it  is 
believed,  with  a  fair  allowance  for  the  faHibility  of  hu- 
man judgment,  they  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  ad- 
ministering their  arduous  and  delicate  duties  to  general 
satisfaction. 

Pledging  ourselves  to  use  all  possible  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  Judges,  and  to  give  to  the  necessary  regula- 
tions for  conducting  the  Exhibition  due  effect,  we  con- 
fide the  subject  to  your  hands,  under  the  belief  that 
you  will  make  it  worthy  of  the  Institution, of  yourselves, 
and  of  our  country. 

SAMUEL  V.  MERRICK, 
JOSHUA  G.  HARKEW, 
WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 
FREDERICK  FRALEY, 
ISAAC  B.  GARRIGUES. 
ALEXANDER  M'CLURG, 
ALEXANUEiJ  FERGUSON, 
,     JOHN  C.  CIJESSON, 
Committee  on  Premiums  and  Exhibitions. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Man;igers. 

GEORGE  FOX,  Chairman. 
WiLtiAM  Hamiltdst,  Actuary.' 
Philadelphia,  April  16,  1835. 

REGULATIONS 

Of  the  Ninth  Exhibition  of  Domestic  Manufaclures  to  he 
held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Gtli,  1th,  Qth, 
9lhand  10th  days  of  October,  1835. 

1.  The  Exhibition  room  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
tlie  goods  o.i  Saturday  the  3d  of  October,  and  opened 
for  the  admission  of  visiters  on  Tuesday  the  6ih  of  Oc- 
tober, at  10  o'cliick,  A.  M. 

2.  All  goods  intended  for  competition  must  be  de- 
posited before  12  o'clock,  (noon,)  on  Tuesday  the  6th 
of  October. 

3.  The  Judges  shall  be  appointed  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Sejjiember,  and  a  list  of  them  published  in 
one  or  more  newspapers. 

4.  To  insure  a  perfect  impartiality,  the  Managers  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  Cominittee  on  Premiums  and 
E'xhibitions,  and  all  firms  or  partnerships  in  which  a 
Manager  or  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Premiums 
and  Exhibitions  is  interested,  shall  be  excluded  from, 
competition;  and  no  Committee  shall  award  a  premium 
or  compliment  to  any  of  its  members. 

5.  No  premium  shall  be  awarded  for  an  article  that 
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has  received  one  at  any  other  public  exhibition;  and 
none  shall  receive  a  premium  tliat  Is  not  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  the  best  articles  of  similar  manufacture,  present- 
ed at  former  exhibitions. 

6.  Whenever  the  price  is  made  a  condition  of  pre- 
mium, the  makers  must  engage  to  furnisli  tlie  required 
quantity  at  the  price  affixed. 

7.  Proof  of  origin  must  be  furnished,  if  required, for 
every  specimen  offered  for  exhibition. 

8.  The  Managers  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  v/ithholding  a  premium,  whenever  the  article  is 
deemed  not  to  deserve  it. 

9 .  Should  articles  of  extraordinary  merit  be  present- 
ed, the  Managers  wdl  with  pleasure  extend  premiums 
to  them,  although  not  embraced  in  the  annexed  list. 

10.  All  articles  deposited  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
invoice,  stating  the  names  and  residences  of  the  ma- 
kers and  depositors. 

11.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  exhibit  to  advan- 
tage any  working  models  tliat  may  be  sent  in  for  exhi- 
bition, and  the  Managers  respectfully  invite  contribu- 
tions in  this  branch.  Experience  has  shown  the  inter- 
est which  the  public  take  in  them;  and  the  Managers 
are  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  display  of  them 
is  calculated  to  convey  useful  information.  A  careful 
and  competent  superintendent  will  be  provided. 

12.  The  mornings  of  each  day,  until  fifteen  minutes 
before  10  o'clock,  shall  be  appioprlated  to  the  Judges. 

13.  Neither  owners  nor  depositors  of  goods  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  exhibition  room  during  the  time  appro- 
priated to  the  Judges,  except  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Judges  of  the  articles  owned  or  deposited  by 
them. 

LIST  OF  I'REMIU.MS. 
1§S5. 

1.  To  the  person  who  shall  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  the  greatest  q'lantity  of  iron  from  the  ore, 
during  the  year,  using  no  other  fuel  than  anthracite, 
quantity  to  be  not  less  than  tiventy  tons. 

A  Gold  MM. 

2.  To  the  person  who  shall  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  the  greatest  quantity  of  iron  from  the 
ore,  during  the  year,  using  no  other  fuel  tlian  bitumin- 
ous coal,  orcoke.the  quantity  to  be  not  less  than  twenty 
tons.  -A  GM  Medal. 

3.  To  the  person  who  shall  manu''acture  in  the 
United  States  the  greatest  quantity  of  iron  from  the 
oi-e,  during  the  year  1835,  using  coke  or  charcoal,  the 
combustion  to  be  sustained  by  air  heated  to  500°  Faiir. 
or  upwards.  Guld  Medal. 

y-  4.  To  the  inventor  of  any  plan  by  whicli  iron  ore 
may  be  smelted  witli  anthracite.  The  process  (o  be 
communicated,  and  the  m'jdel  of  the  furnace  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  exhibition,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  the  Arts.  A  Gold  Mtdal. 

5.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  constructed  cooking  ap 
paratus,  in  which  anthracite  is  exclusively  used,  and 
superior  to  any  now  in  use.  Jl  Silver  Medal- 

6.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  rifle  gun,  half  sfock.and 
ribbed  barrel,  with  percussion  lock  and  double  triggers, 
to  carry  a  ball  of  from  40  to  60  to  the  pound,  and  not 
to  exceed  twenty  dollars  in  price. 


8.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  double  barrelled  fowl- 
ing piece,  with  percussion  locks, 

JI  Silver  Medal. 

9.  To  the  mikerof  the  best  vegetable  oil  that  will 
answer  as  a  substitute  fur  olive  oil  for  manuAioturing 
purposes.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  gallons  t  )  be 
made,  ,  ^  Silver  Medal. 

10  For  a  method,  verified  by  actual  experiment,  of 
rendering  oil  more  fit,  than  any  now  in  use,  for  chro- 
nometers and  watches,  particularly  in  bein;^  less  liable 
tj  become  thick,  or  rancid.  A  Silver  Medal. 

A  full  account  of  the  expements  to  be  produced  to 
the  Institute,  and  of  the  prosess  employed^  with  satis- 
factory certificates,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the 
oil. 

11.  For  a  method  of  making  a  black  writing  ink,  in- 
destructible by  chemical  applications  superior  to  any 
at  present  known;  that  will  flow  freely  and  not  corrode 
a  pen  made  of  steel  or  other  metal. 


Ji  Silver  Medal. 
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One  to  be  exhibited,  and  twenty  to  be  furnished 
the  same  price  within  six  months,  if  required. 

7.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  rifle  gun,  with  percus- 
sion lock  and  double,  or  hair,  triggers,  to  cai  i-y  a  ball 
of  60  to  100  to  the  pound.  A  Silver  Medal. 

No  limitation  being  fixed  as  to  the  price  of  the  rifle 
in  this  premium,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the 
award  of  it,  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship  will  be  considered- 


A  Silver  Medal. 
Certificates  that  not  less  than  two  gallons  of  such  ink 
has  been  actually  prepared,  with  a  full  detail  of  the 
process  of  making  it,  and  two  quarts  of  the  ink  to  be 
produced  to  the  Institute. 

12.  For  the  best  coinposition  for  printer's  ink,  supe- 
rior to  any  hitherto  known,  and  fit  for  the  finest  kind  of 
copper-plate  printing.  A  Silver  Medal. 

Certificates  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  of 
such  ink  has  been  made,  with  a  full  detail  of  the  pro- 
cess employed,  and  ten  pounds  of  the  ink  to  be  pro- 
duced to  the  Institute. 

13.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  white  vellum  quarto 
post  paper,  made  from  the  best  No.  1,  domestic  rags, 
weighing  not  less  than  eight  pounds  per  ream.  Not 
less\han  one  hundred  reams  to  be  made,  and  ten  reams 
to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  Medal 

14.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  quarto  pnst  paper  at 
three  dollars  per  ream,  of  domestic  rags.  No.  1;  secu- 
rity to  be  given  to  furnish  any  quantity  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  reams  of  the  same  quantity  at  that  price. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

15.  For  the  best  specimens  of  medium  priming  pa- 
per, weighing  not  less  than  twenty-four  pounds  per 
ream,  the  price  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  ream;  five  hundred  reams  to  be  made,  and  ten 
reams  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  viedal. 

16.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Bristol  boards,  made 
e.'.tirely  from  linen,  of  foolscap,  demy,  medium,  and 
royal  size;  of  2,  3  and  4  sheets  in  thickness;  one  groce 
each  to  be  made,  and  one  dozen  each  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  medal. 

17.  For  the  best  specimen  of  hand  made  drawing 
paper,  of  the  various  sizes,  from  demy  to  antiquarian — 
made  entirely  from  linen— equal  to  VVlia'.man's;  the  sur- 
face not  to  be  smooth. 

A  Silver  medal. 

18.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  double  crown  tissue 
paper,  fine  qualitv,  white.  Not  less  than  one  hundred 
reaTis  to  be  m.ide',  and  at  least  five  reams  to  be  exhib- 
iteil.  A  Silver  medal. 

19.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  double  crown  tracing 
paper,  equal  to  the  best  French  papier  vegetal  Not 
less  tlian  ten  reams  to  be  made,  and  at  least  one  ream 
to  be  exhibited.  Silver  medal 

20.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  folio  copying  paper, 
fine  quality,  blue,  equal  to  the  English.  Not  less  than 
one  hundrefi  reams  to  be  made,  and  at  least  one  ream 
to  be  exliibited.  A  Silver  medcil 

21.  For  the  best  specimen  of  fine  glazed  ground  pa- 
per hangings,  of  five  original  patterns;  fifty  pieces  of 
each  pattern  to  be  made,  and  ten  pieces  of  each  pattern 
to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  medal. 
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22.  For  the  best  specimen  of  paper  hangings  suita- 
ble for  band-box,  window  cui'tains,  he.  of  five  original 
patterns;  fifty  pieces  of  each  pattern  to  be  mude,  and 
ten  pieces  of  each  pattern  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Siher  medal. 
The  premiums  No.  21  and  22  will  be  awarded  to  the 
competito' s  who  shall  excel  in  the  greatest  number  of 
patterns. 

23.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimens  of 
porcelain.  Jl  Silver  medal- 

The  specimens  to  constitute  a  tea  set  of  not  less  than 
seventy-two  pieces.  In  awarding  this  premium,  the 
texture  of  the  ware,  its  colour,  painting,  gilding,  and 
the  elegance  and  tastefulness  of  the  forms,  will  be  ta- 
ken into  consideration. 

24.  To  the  manuflicturer  of  the  best  dinner  set  of 
blue  and  white  china,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces.  ^  Silver  medal. 

The  same  considerations  as  in  the  preceding  will  in- 
fluence the  award  of  this  premium. 

25.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  queensware, 
white,  orcream  coloured,  edged,  puinted,  and  printed. 
Not  less  than  twenty  crates  to  be  made,  and  at  least 
one  crate  of  assorted  articles  to  be  exhibited. 

.A  Silver  medal, 

26.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  white  or  co- 
lourtd  ointment  jars,  suitable  for  apothecaries' use. — 
The  jars  to  be  assorted,  as  follows:  with  flat  capo,  with 
canopy  or  bell  caps,  and  without  caps,  lipped  for 
leather  or  bladdei-;  the  sizes  to  be  assorted  from  one 
gill  to  one  gallon.  Not  less  than  one  crate  to  be 
made,  and  at  least  one  dozen  of  each  S'ze-to  be  ex- 
hibited. ^  Silver  medal, 

27.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  va- 
riety of  cut  glass.  ^  Silver  medal. 

In  awarding  this  premium,  the  judges  will  examine 
whether  the  glass  is  transparent  and  colourless,  free 
from  flaws,  or  air  bubbles — the  forms  tasteful  and  sym 
metric — the  cutting  regular  and  chaste — and  the  spe- 
cimens combining  most  of  these  qualities  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  pieces,  shall  be  deemed  the  best. 

28.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  plate  glass,  not 
less  than  fifty  square  feet  to  be  exhibited. 

v4  silver  medal 

29.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  white  glass  mor- 
tars and  pestles,  of  assorted  sizes,  from  one  gill  to  one 
quart;  the  bottoms  of  the  mortars  to  be  perfectly  cir- 
cular, and  the  ends  of  the  pestles  to  be  of  the  same 
curve.  silver  medal. 

30.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  and  most  extensive 
variety  of  mantel,  astral,  or  hanging  lamps. 

.4  silver  medal. 

31.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  gas  chandeliers,  or 
bui'ners;  pendants,  branches,  or  mantels. 

^  silver  medal. 
In  the  award  of  these  premiums,  due  regard  will  be 
paid  to  the  construction  of  all  the  lamps  in  their  parts, 
to  propriety  and  elegance  of  form,  and  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  workmanship,  in  every  respect. 

32.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  secretary  and  book- 
case, superior  to  any  heretofore  exhibited. 

i/if  silver  medal. 

33.  To  the  maker  ol  the  best  set  of  cabinet  chairs, 
and  sofa,  to  match;  not  less  than  tv/elve  chairs  and  one 
sofa  to  be  exhibited.  Jl  silver  medal, 

34.  For  the  best  upright,  or  square  piano. 

.-2  silver  medal. 
In  awarding  this  premium,  regard  will  be  had  to  the 
quality  of  the  instrument,  exclusively,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  cabinet  work. 

35.  For  the  best  cast  iron  hollow  ware,  for  culinary 


purposes,  tinned  inside,  to  be  equal  to  the  best  British 
goods  of  the  same  description:  not  less  than  one  dozen 
pieces  to  be  exhibited.  ^/J  silver  medal. 

36.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimens  of  mallea- 
ble east  iron;  not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
exhibited;  and  in  pieces  weighing  from  one-half  to 
eight  ounces.  Jl  silver  medal. 

37.  For  the  best  bell- metal  kettles,  not  less  than  one 
dozen  to  be  exhibited.  A  siher  medal. 

38.  For  the  best  iron  wire,  of  assorted  numbers,from 
No.  7  to  25;  not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  to  be 
exhibited.  .4  silver  medal. 

39.  For  the  best  card  wire,  of  assorted  numbers, 
from  30  to  35;  not  less  than  two  ImiKlred  pounds  to  be 
exhibited.  .4  silver  medal, 

40.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  copper  wire,  from  No. 
7  to  No.  25,  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  exhibited. 

A  silver  medal. 

41.  For  the  best  brass  wire  of  assorted  numbers,  from 
7  to  25;  not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  ex- 
hibited. .4  silver  medal. 

42  For  the  best  cast-steel  hand,  and  pannel  saws, 
26  inches  long;  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  each  to  be 
exhibited.  .4  silver  medal. 

43-  For  the  best  cast-steel  iron  back  saws,  assorted, 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long;  not  less  than  two  do- 
zen to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

44.  For  the  best  edge  tools  for  the  use  of  carpenters 
and  joiners;  not  less  than  two  dozen  tools  o6-difFerent 
kinds  to  be  exhibited. 

w2  Silver  Medal. 

45.  For  the  best  set  of  table  cutlery,  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  fifty-one  pieces, 

J  Silver  Medal. 

46.  For  the  best  cast  steel  files,  from  6  to  14  inches 
in  length,  rough,  bastard,  and  smooth  cut,  not  less  than 
one  dozen  of  each  kind  to  be  exhibited. 

.i  Silver  3Iedal. 

47.  Fur  the  best  specimen  of  dental  files,  assorted 
sizes;  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  each  to  be  exhibited, 
the  Committee  to  have  the  privilege  of  having  them 
proved. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

48.  For  the  best  trowels  for  the  use  of  stone  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  plasterers,  not  less  than  one  dozen  of 
each  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

49.  For  the  best  tea  set  of  silver  plated  goods. 

£  Silver  Medal. 

50.  For  the  best  tea  set  of  Britannia  metal  goods. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

51.  For  the  best  specimen  of  pen  and  pocket  knives, 
razors,  scissors,  8cc.;  not  less  than  two  dozen  of  assort- 
ed kinds  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

52.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  set  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. A  Silver  Medal. 

53.  For  the  best  bar  iron,  fiopi  two  to  five  inches 
square;  and  round  iron,  from  two  to  five  inches  i-n  dia- 
meter; not  less  than  five  tons  of  each  to  be  made,  and 
five  hundred  pounds  of  each  to  be  exhibited. 

A  Silver  Medal. 
The  iron  to  be  packed  and  faggoted  under  the  ham- 
mer or  rollers,  and  the  welds  to  be  perfect. 

54.  For  the  best  cast  steel,  of  assorted  sizes;  not  less 
than  two  hundreds  pounds  to  be  exhibited. 

J  Silver  Medal. 

55.  For  the  best  stock  or  standing  vices,  equal  to 
those  known  by  the  name  of  lovi'er  vices;  not  less  than 
five  to  be  exhibited,  and  to  weigh  from  30  to  80  pounds. 

J  Silver  Medal, 
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56.  For  the  best  anvils,  equal  to  the  Mousehole  an- 
vils, assorted  sizes,  from  1  cvvt.  to  2  cwt.;  not  less  than 
five  to  be  exhibited.  Jl  Silver  Medal. 

57.  For  the  best  wood  screws,  of  iron  or  brass,  as- 
sorted sizes,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  three  inches; 
not  less  than  fifty  srroce  to  be  exhibited. 

Ji  Silver  Medal. 

58.  For  the  best  screw  augers,  of  assorted  sizes, 
from  two  to  eight  quarters;  not  less  than  one  dozen  of 
each  size  to  be  exhibited.  Ji  Silver  Medal. 

59.  For  the  best  butchers' knives  from  five  to  eigRt 
inches  lons^;  not  less  than  two  dozen  to  be  exhibited, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

60.  For  the  best  saddlers'  tools.    A  complete  assort- 
ment to  be  exhibited.  Silver  Medal. 

61.  For  the  best  sheet  iron,  equal  to  that  made  in 
Russia,  not  less  than  one  hundred  slieets  to  be  exhibited. 

J  Gold  Medal.  ■ 

62.  For  the  best  sheet  iron,  equal  to  that  made  iii 
England,  not  less  than  one  hundred  sheet  to  be  exhi- 
bited. A  Silver  McdaL 

63.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  spirit  level  for  the  use 
ofmachinisls.  -A  Silver  Medal. 

65.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  mountain  barometer, 
which  sliall  combine  portability  with  great  accuracy 
and  durabiUty.  The  scale  to  be  divided  by  the  aid  of  a 
vernier  into  at  least  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch;  with 
thermometers  attached  to  the  instrument,  and  divided 
according  to  Fahrenlieit's  scale,  at  least  into  degrees. 
The  case  for  enclosing  the  barometer  in  travelling, 
should  serve  as  a  sland  for  it  when  in  use. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

65.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  theodolite. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

The  instrument  to  be  provided  with  an  achromatic 
telescope,  furnished  with  a  sun  shade,  and  reading'both 
in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  by  means  of  ver- 
niers to  30  seconds.  The  horizontal  circle  numbered 
to  360°.  The  graduated  circles,  or  arcs,  and  verniers, 
to  be  of  silver,  and  all  tire  movements  by  tangent 
.screws;  these  instruments  to  be  provided  with  fixed  eye 
glasses. 

The  principles  governing  the  construction;  the  re- 
sults from  the  actual  trial;t  he  appropriateness  of  ihe  al- 
loys; the  propriety  in  the  strength  of  the  different  parts; 
the  entire  weight  and  porlableness,  and  the  workman- 
ship generally,  will  decide  the  premium  for  this  instru- 
ment. 

66.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  level. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

The  spirit  glass  to  be  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
with  an  erect  achromatic  telescope  provided  with  a  sun 
shade. 

The  considerations  governing  the  award  in  this  case 
to  be  simihu'  in  those  for  the  dieodolite.  The  facilities 
in  making  the  adjustment,  and  their  permanency  being 
of  primary  importance  in  this  instrument,  these  consi- 
derations will  have  a  corresponding  influence  in  making 
the  award.  % 

67.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  surveyor's  compass. 

A  Silver  Medal. 

The  needle  to  be  about  six  inches  in  length.  The 
graduations  to  extend  to  half  degrees.  The  instrument 
to  be  provided  with  the  tripod  staff.  T  he  considera- 
tions determining  the  awards  for  the  theodolite  and  level 
will  decide  the  merits  of  this  instrument. 

68.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  levelling  staff. 

./I  Silver  Medal 

The  staff  to  be  of  wood,  armed  with  sockets;  gradu- 
ated decimally,  and  to  read  by  verniers,  to  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  foot;  the  wood  ensuring  sufficient 
strength  without  inconvenient  weight  and  liability  to 


warp;  and  the  facility  and  accuracy  in  use  are  the  con- 
siderations which  will  govern  the  award  in  this  case. 

It  is  recommended  that  until  the  premiums  on  NoSi 
65,  66,  67,  and  68  are  awarded,  the  maker's  names  be 
omitted  from  the  Instruments.  Should  these  four  pre- 
miums be  awarded  to  the  same  maker,  then,  instead  of 
g-ivin?  him  the  four  silver  medals,  he  shall  be  entiled  to 
^  A  Gold  medal. 

69.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  suryeryors'  chains,  fifty 
or  sixty-six  feet  long,  and  containing  one  hundred  links, 
of  equal  length,  and  divided  decimally  by  pronged 
markers;  the  wire  employed  in  their  manufacture  must 
be  cut  and  worked  by  machinery.      A  Silver  medal. 

70.  For  the  best  portable  scales  to  weigh  from  three 
to  twelve  hunded  pounds.  A  Silver  medal. 

71.  For  the  best  balances,  of  the  more  delicate  kind, 
for  the  use  of  apothecaries  and  for  gold  assayers. 

A  Silver  medah 

72.  For  the  best  sample  of  drab  and  olive  bang-up 
cords  and  velvateens,  not  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
to  be  exhibited.  Silver  medah 

73.  Forthe  best  samples  of  g  and  4-4  superfine  shirt- 
ings, similar  to  the  British  long  cloths. 

A  Silvet  medal. 


74.  For  the  best  samples  of  6-4  cambric  muslin,  made 
of  yarns  from  number  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
not  less  than  five  pieces  of  twelve  yards  each  to  be  ex- 
hibited. Silver  Medal. 

75.  For  the  best  samples  of  6  4  checked  and  corded 
cambric  muslins,  not  less  than  five  pieces  of  twelve  yards 
each  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  medal. 

76.  For  the  best  sample  of  6-4  book  muslin,  made  of 
yarns  from  No.  1 00  to  No.  200,  not  less  than  five  pieces,  ■ 
of  ten  yards,each,  to  be  exhibited.      A  Silver  medal.  , 

77.  For  the  best  specimen  of  fancy  power  loom  weav-' 
iiig..  A  Silver  medal. 

78.  For  the  best  specimen  of  wollen  and  worsted' 
vestings.  Silver  medal. 

79.  For  the  best  specimen  of  white  or  printed  Mar- 
seilles vestings.  A  Silver  medal. 

80.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Merseilles  Quilts  fcjjr 
beds,  at  least  from  12  to  14  quarters. 

A  Silver  medal. 

81.  For  the  best  sample  of  furniture  chintz,  not  less 
than  five  colours,  at  least  five  pieces  of  twenty-eigh-t 
yards  each,  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  medal 

82.  For  the  best  sample  of  rich  chintz  prints,  for 
ladies'  dresses,  not  less  than  five  colours,  and  not  less 
than  five  pieces  of  twenty-eight  yards  each,  to  be  ex- 
hibited. A  Silver  medal. 

83.  Fiir  the  best  sample  of  two  coloured  prints,  the 
price  not  to  exceed  eleven  and  a  half  cents  per  yard, 
not  less  than  five  pieces,  of  Iwenty-eight  yards  each  to 
be  exhibited,  A  Silver  medal. 

84.  For  the  best  samples  of  6  4,  7-4,  or  8  4  printed 
cotton  shawls,  to  measure  square,  and  not  less  than  five 
dozen  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  medal, 

85.  For  the  best  sample  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  in 
imitation  of  the  plaid  Madrass,  to  measure  square,  and 
made  of  yarn  not  under  number  forty;  not  less  than  ten 
dozen  to  be  exhibited.  A  Silver  medal. 

86.  For  the  best  samples  of  4  4  fancy  striped  or  check- 
ed gingham,  in  imitation  of  tlie  Scotch,  of  yarn  number 
forty-five  or  upwards,  not  less  than  ten  pieces  of  equal 
lengths,  to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

Colours  of  all  cotton  goods  to  be  permanent. 

87.  For  the  best  sample  of  diaper,  in  imitation  of  the 
Russia;  it  must  be  twenty  three  inches  wide,  and  made 
of  flax  thread;  one  hundred  yards,  or  upwards,  to  be 
exhibited.  -  silver  medaL 
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88.  For  the  best  sample  of  8-4,  10-4,  or  12-4,  linen 
table  damask,  or  linen  damask  table  cloths. 

^  silver  medal. 

89.  To  the  manuf.icturer  of  the  best  specimen  of 
linen  shii  ting-,  to  be  equal  to  the  Irish,  not  less  than  fifty 
j'ards,  to  be  exhibited.  .'2  silver  medal. 

90.  For  the  best  sample  of  pantaloon  stuffs  |- to  f 
wide,  all  cotton,  or  cotton  and  wool,  not  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  to  be  exhibited.  .4  stiver  medal. 

91.  For  the  best  sanlple  of  ladies'  white  cotton  hose, 
not  less  than  five  dozen  to  be  exhibited,  and  to  be  put 
Up  as  well  as  the  imported  article.       A  silver  medal. 

92.  For  the  best  sample  of  ladies'  black  worsted  hose, 
not  less  than  two  dozen  to  be  exhibited,  and  to  be  put 
up  as  well  as  the  imported  article. 

^2  silver  medal. 

93.  For  the  best  sanlple  of  silk  vestings. 

A  silver  medal. 

94.  For  the  best  sanriples  of  Silk  Phish,  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  Silk  Hats,  eqiinl  to  the  article  now 
imported  for  that  purpose,  not  less  than  fifty  yards  to 
fee  exhibited.  A  silver  medal: 

93.  For  the  best  sample  of  sewing  silk,  blue,  black, 
and  assorted  colours,  n  it  less  tlian  five  pounds  of  six- 
teen ounces  each  to  be  e.xh  bited,  to  be  put  up  after 
the  manner  of  the  ItaUan.  A  silver  medal. 

96.  For  the  best  sample  of  printed  silk  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, to  measure  square,  nf)t  less  than  three  pieces, 
of  seven  liandkerchiefs  each,  to  be  exhibited. 

A  silver  medal. 

97.  For  the  best  sample  of  sattinet,  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  inches  wide,  not  less  than  five  pieces  to 
be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

98.  For  the  best  sample  of  single  or  double  milled 
cassimeres,  all  to  be  permanent  colours,  not  less  than 
five  pieces  to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

99.  For  the  best  sample  of  superfine  blue  or  black 
clotli,  permanent  colours,  not  less  tlian  sixty  inches 
wide,  and  exclusively  American,  not  less  tiian  five  pieces 
to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

100.  For  the  best  sample  of  blile  cloth,  indigo  dye, 
to  measure  not  less  than  fifty-four  inches  wide,  price 
not  to  exceed  tiiree  dollars  per  yard,  and  not  less  than 
five  pieces  to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

101.  For  the  best  sample  of  fancy  coloured  cloth,  to 
itieasure  not  less  than  fifty-four  inches  wide,  and  not 
less  than  five  pieces  to  be  exhibited. 

A  silver  medal. 

102.  For  the  best  samples  of  milled  drab  cloth,  to 
measure  not  less  than '  forty-five  inches  wide,  price  not 
to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  yard,  and  not 
less  than  five  pieces  to  be  exhibited. 

A  silver  medal. 

103.  For  the  best  samples  of  red  and  green  baize, 
hot  less  than  five  pieces  to  be  exhibited. 

A  silver  medal. 

104.  For  the  best  article  for  Negro  clothing,  made 
of  cotton,  twilled,  at  least  thirty  inches  wide,  five  pieces 
to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

105.  For  the  best  sample  of  ingrain  carpeting,  thirty- 
^.x  inches  wide,  not  less  than  sixty  yards  to  be  exhi- 
bited. A  silver  medal. 

106.  For  the  best  sample  of  Venietian  carpeting, twen- 
ty-seven or  thirty  six  inches  wide,  not  less  than  sixty 
yards  to  be  exhibited,  A  silver  medah 

107.  For  the  best  sample  of  Brussels  carpeting,  not 
less  than  forty  yards  to  be  exhibited. 

A  silver  medal. 


108.  For  the  best  sample  of  three  point  blankets,  in 
imitation  of  the  Mackinaw  blankets,  to  measure  not  less 
than  six  feet  six  inches  long,  by  five  feet  six  inches 
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widi,  to  weigh  at  least  eight  pounds  six  ounces  per 
pair,  five  pair  to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

The  stripe  and  point  marks  to  be  indigo  blue. 

109.  Forthe  best  bed  blanket9,either  rose  or  whitneyj 
to  measure  at  least  10-4  wide,  by  12-4  long. 

A  silver  medal. 

110.  Forthe  best  cotton  blankets,  9-4  by  4-4,  three 
pair  to  be  exhibited — stripes  at  the  ends  to  be  of  fast 
colours.  A  silver  medal. 

111.  For  the  best  blankets  made  of  cotton  and  wool> 
to  measure  six  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  five  pair  to 
be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

112.  For  the  best  specimen  of  leather,  in  imitatioit 
of  Russia,  one  dozen  skins  tcJ  be  exhibited 

A  silver  medal. 

113.  Forthe  best  specimens  of  white  sheep  skins, 
suitable  for  apothecaries  use;  finished  equal  to  the  ar- 
ticle now  imported  from  France.  Three  dozen  skinS 
to  be  exhibited.  -4  silver  medal. 

114.  For  a  method,  superior  to  any  now  in  use,  of 
rendering  leather  water  proof,  without  injuring  itstex- 
tiire  or  pliability.  ^  silver  medal. 

A  full  account  of  the  process,  with  samples  of  the 
leather  in  its  unprepared  and  prepared  state,  to  be  pro- 
duced  to  the  Institute; 

115.  For  the  best  perspective  drawing  of  machinery, 
by  a  pupil  of  the  drawing  school  of  the  Institute  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years .  A  silver  medal. 

116.  For  the  best  carving  in  wood  of  any  enriched 
border  or  ornament,  from  the  carver's  own  design: 

A  silver  medal: 

117.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  copal  varnish  for 
coach  bodies,  not  less  than  three  gallons  to  be  depo- 
sited, to  be  tested  by  twelve  months'  u^e. 

A  silver  medal. 

118.  For  the  best  specimen  of  coach  steps,  uniting 
lightness  and  durability,  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  sets 
to  be  exhibited.  silver  medal. 

119.  For  the  best  specimen  of  axles  for  carriages; 
uniting  safety,  simplicity,  and  the  capability  of  contain- 
ing oil,  and  economy  of  cost,  price  to  be  marked  on 

A  silver  medal. 

120.  T'or  the  best  specimens  of  coach  springs  em- 
bracing lightness,  beauty  of  form,  and  strength.  , 

A  silver  medal: 

121.  For  the  best  specimens  of  black  fur  hats,  the 
price  not  to  exceed  sixdollaars,  and  five  hundred  to  be 
furnished  at  the  same  price  if  required;  six  hats  to  be 
exhibited.  silver  medal: 

122.  For  the  best  specimens  of  black  fur  hats,  the 
price  not  to  exceed  four  dollars.  Five  hundred  to  be 
furnished  at  the  same  price,  if  required,  six  hats  to  be 
exhibited.  ^         silver  medal. 

123.  For  the  best  specimen  of  marble  mantels,  com- 
bining chastity  of  design  \yith  superiority  of  execution. 

A  silver  medal. 

124  For  the  best  piece  of  carving  in  marble. 
A  silver  medal,  and  a  premium  of  lite  value  of  twenty 
dollars. 

For  the  second  best. 

A  premium  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars. 

For  the  third  best. 

A  premium  of  the  value  ten  dollars^ 

For  the  fourth  best. 

A  premium  of  the  value  of  five  dollars. 

i  o   For  the  best  Urn  In  marble,  for  a  monument. 
A  silver  medal  and  a  premium  of  the  value  of  fifCeSn 
dollars. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129.  For  the  SGCond  best. 

A  premium  of  the  value  often  dollars^ 
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130.  For  the  third  best. 

A  premium  of  the  value  of  five  dollars. 

In  tlie  above,  the  quality  of  the  marble  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

131.  For  the  best  specimen  of  letter  cutting'. 

Jl  silver  medal  and  a  premium  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
dollars. 

132.  For  the  second  best. 

j4  premium  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 

133.  For  the  third  best. 

A  premium  of  the  value  of  Jive  dollars. 

134.  For  the  fourth  best, 

A  premium  of  the  value  of  five  dollars. 

135.  For  the  fifth  best. 

A  premium  of  the  value  of  five  dollars. 


I^ot  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters  to  be  ex- 
hibited, in  equal  proportions  of  the  three  different  kinds 
in  general  use,  about  one  half  to  be  capitals. 

In  all  cases  the  time  the  competitors  have  been  at  the 
trade,  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee in  awarding*  the  Premiums. 

The  above  premiums  from  No.  124  to  135  both  in- 
clusive, are  offered  at  the  request  of  the  Stone  Cutters 
Company  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The 
competition  will  be  confined  to  the  apprentices  of  the 
members  of  that  society,  who  will  pay  the  premiums 
awarded  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  most  to  the 
interest  of  the  successful  competitors.  The  Franklin 
Institute  furnishing  the  silver  medals. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  f)  am  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  State  Capital — Harrisburg,  Pennsyhania, 

Bt  James  Wright,  Librarian. 

OCTOBER,  1834. 
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63 

62 

56 

13 

10 

30.00 

08 

sw 

Frost — sun  and  clouds 

13 

Monday, 

50 

53 

49 

51 

29.80 

76 

76 

29.77 

NW 

Rainy  day 

14 

Tuesday, 

41 

45 

45 

44 

80 

80 

90 

83 

NW 

Sun  and  clouds 

15 

Wednesday, 

32 

46 

45 

41 

30.03 

03 

03 

30.03 

NW 

Frost — ctciir  day 

16 

Thursday, 

34 

50 

53 

46 

26 

23 

20 

23 

S 

Cloudy  day 

17 

Friday, 

53 

66 

67 

62 

10 

30.00 

29. 95 

02 

S 

Clear  day 

18 

Saturday, 

53 

72 

71 

65 

29.86 

69 

57 

29.71 

S 

Clear  day 

19 

Sunday, 

50 

48 

57 

52 

56 

62 

69 

62 

W 

Rain — clear 

20 

Monday, 

37 

47 

57 

47 

74 

80 

Bt 

80 

W 

Clear  day 

21 

Tuesday, 

47 

50 

50 

49 

30  10 

8 

8 

30.09 

W 

22 

Wednesday, 

39 

54 

59 

51 

29.88 

SO 

80 

29  80 

SW 

Sun  and  clouds 

23 

Tliursday, 

45 

54 

53 

51 

80 

85 

90 

85 

w 

Clear  day 

24 

Friday, 

46 

54 

55 

52 

30.00 

30.0U 

30.00 

30.02 

w 

25 

Saturday, 

40 

49 

48 

46 

15 

12 

30.00 

09 

SB 

Cloudy — rain 

26 

Sunday, 

45 

50 

55 

50 

29.74 

5.5 

65 

29.65 

E 

Rainy  day 

27 

Monday, 

45 

53 

53 

50 

80 

76 

80 

79 

W 

Clear  day 

28 

Tuesday, 

40 

50 

51 

47 

76 

80 

90 

82 

w 

4(  (C 

29 

Wednesday, 

36 

46 

46 

43 

30.04 

4 

8 

30.05 

w 

30 

Thursday, 

37 

45 

45 

42 

10 

10 

10 

10 

E 

Cloudy  day 

131 

Fi'iday, 

4S 

49 

50 

47 

IC 

10 

10 

10 

E 

CC           it  ' 

Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Maximum  on  the  2d, 

7C 

° 

Maximum  on 

tlie  11th, 

30.26  inches-. 

Minimum  on  the  15th, 

41 

Minimum  on  the  19th, 

29.62 

Difference, 

29 

nifference, 

00.64  '« 

Mean, 

53 

.Mean, 

29  92 

1S35.2 
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REPORTS  ON  CITY  RAIL  ROAD. 
(Concluded  from  page  335.) 

Me.  Stiiickiasd's  Report. 
To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  hy  Councils  on 
the  subject  of  Tramways,  &c. 
Gentlemen, — In  conformity  with  the  resolation  of 
the  Board,  requiring  a  communication  from  me  on  the 
best  means  of  conveying  merchandize  between  the 
wharves  and  the  Broad  street  Rail  Road,  and  on  the 
b«st  route  and  .materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
same,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consfdera- 
tion,  the  following  pl^n  and  estimate  upon  which  this 
important  object  may  be  obtained  upon  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  facilities  required  by  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  city  of  Philadeljihia. 

Upon  the  most  miiiute  and  strict  examination  of  the 
documents  furnished  by  the  City  Surveyor,  and  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bi)ard,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  ascertain  the"  grade  of  the  principal 
streets  from  the  River  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill; 
from  these  it  appears,  that  the  ascents  and  descents  of 
the  east  and  west  streets,  do  not  exceed  fourteen 
iaches  in  one  hundred  feet,  except  in  Walnut  and 
Chestnut  stieets,  and  in  the  immediate  rise  fiora  both 
these  rivers  at  all  these  streets.  On  the  Delaware, 
Dock  and  Spruce  streets  afford  the  most  easy  grade  for 
a  Tram  or  Rail  Wayj  and  on  the  Schuylkdl,  Market 
street  from  the  intersection  of  Ashton  street  to  the 
Broad  street  Rail  Way  is  most  regular  and  uniform  in 
its  ascending  grade.  The  descent  of  Market  street 
from  its  summit  at  Broad  street  to  the  intersection  of 
Delaware  Fourth  street,  is,  vj'dh  one  trifling  exception, 
less  than  one  foot  in  one  hundred  feet.  From  Fourth 
to  Third  streets,  the  ascent  is  about  seventeen  inches 
in  the  one  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  junction  of  Mar- 
ket and  Third  streets,  the  descent  to  Dock  street  is 
about  fourteen  inches  to  the  one  hundred  feet,  and 
from  Dock  street  and  Third  to  the  Drawbridge  lot  and 
landing,  the  descent  is  but  eleven  feet  in  "about  two 
thousand.  It  appears,  upon  a  review  of  these  various 
grades  of  the  streets  running  in  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection, that,  with  the  exception  of  Spruce  street  on 
the  Delaware  front,  the  best  i  oute  for  a  communica- 
tion between  the  wharves  and  the  Bioad  street  Rail 
Road  is  from  the  Drawbridge  up  Dock  to  Thiid,  up 
Third  to  Market,  and  up  Market  to  the  Broad  street 
Rail  Way,  and  from  thence  along  Market  to  Ashton 
stfeet  on  the  Schuylkill  front;  all  other  approaches 
from  the  Delaware  being  considered  too  precipitous 
for  the  ascent  or  descent  of  burthen-cars,  without  the 
use  of  fixed  machinery,  brakes,  or  clogs. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  conveying  merchandize 
along  any  route  connected  with  the'Bioad  street  Rnil 
Way,  it  IS  obvious  that  a  continuation  of  the  same  plan 
of  rails,  to  which  all  the  cars  are  adapted,  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  least  inconvenience  or  expense.  The  in 
troduction  of  Tram  Ways,  or  long  flat  stone  jointed 
together,  would  require  an  alterution  in  the  form  of  the 
car  wheels;  the  flange  must  be  increased  in  breadth, 
and  formed  into  a  tire  of  larger  diameter  than  that 
which  now  traverses  the  Rail  Ways.  The  idea  of  form- 
ing Tram  Ways,  was  suggested  by  several  gentlemen 
some  time  ago,  as  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  any  inter- 
ferenc^e  with  the  passage  of  ordinary  wagons  and  mar- 
ket cars  in  the  immediate  vicirkity  of  the  market  houses, 
thereby  making  this  great  avenue  equally  eligible  to 
all  kinds  of  travelling  and  trade.  However  desirable 
this  object  may  be,  and  the  introduction  of  Tram  Ways 
would  be  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  keeping  up 
the  present  intercourse  without  much  interruption,  it  is 
beyond  tlie  means  afforded,  either  by  Tram  or  Rail 
Ways,  to  carry  into  effect  the  great  object  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
merchandize  along  Market  street,  while  the  present 
Market  houses  are  permitted  to  occupy  this  street. 


Take  down  tlie  market  houses  and  the  whole  course 
is  clear  for  a  permanent  and  useful  continuation  of  the 
Broad  street  Rail  Way  from  river  to  river.  The  bus!- 
ness  of  Market  street  has  increased  to  stich  an  amount 
as  to  demand  this  sacrifice,  if  it  can  be  properly  so 
called;  at  any  rate,  I  believe,  there  are  very  few  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  not  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  these  buildings  are  a  serious  obsta- 
cle to  the  city's  interest  in  her  d.ii1y  increasing  trade  to 
the  West. 

The  estabiishrnent  of  market  places  elsewhere,  by 
an  ordinance  of  Councils,  with  the  consent  of  owners 
of  property  at  a  fair  valuation  for  damages  in  particular 
places  would  undoubtedly  h;ive  the  effect  to  increase 
the  value  of  all  the  ground  fronting  on  the  market 
places,  and  this  increase  of  value  v\  ould,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  a  full  equivalent  for  the  surrender  of  a  ftw 
feet  to  this  object,  and  for  tiie  re'-constructlon  of  the 
buildings  fronting  thereon. 

Upon  this  estimate,  however,  the  Board  of  Cojnmis- 
sioners  may  form  a  better  calculation  than  I  caii  now 
pretend  to;  there  is  one  fact  very  clear,  that  is,  it  the 
existence  of  market  houses  in  Market  street  has  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  enhancing  the  value  of  property 
on  that  street,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  thut  their  existence 
any  wliere  else  would  have  the  same  effect;  in  all  which 
calculations,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  their  removal 
from  Market  street  would,  at  this  period  of  its  abundant 
trade,  secure  great  facilities  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  by  affording  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of 
the  Rail  Way  from  Broad  street  to  the  warehouses  on 
this  street,  and  along  the  wh  arvcs  of  the  Delaware 
front. 

in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  Market  houses 
meeting  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, 1  propose  f(n-  their  consideration  the  following 
route  and  construction  of  Rail  Way,  viz:  to  curve  the 
Broad  street  Rail  Way  into  Market  street  with  four 
separate  tracks,  two  tracks  six  feet  apart  on  the  centre 
or  crown  of  the  street,  and  two  tracks,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  laid  within  five  feet  of  the  curb  stone  one  each 
side  of  the  way.  The  foot  pavements  to  be  increased 
five  feet  more  in  width.  In  every  square  throus-hout 
the  route,  a  /urn-out  shotdd  be  formed  from  the paris, 
on  e;)ch  side  of  the  centre  or  crown  of  the  street,  lead- 
ing from  and  into  the  track  near  the  curb  to  the  track 
on  each  side  of  the  centre;  in  other  words,  branch 
trades  from  the  right  and  left,  on  each  side  of  the  cen» 
ti-al  Rail  Way=. 

These  rails  to  be  edge  rails  of  the  usual  construction, 
composed  of  wrought  iron,  fixed  by  chains  upon  stone 
blocks,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  apart;  the  top  of 
the  rail  to  be  Jlush  or  level  with  the  surface  of  the  peb-e 
ble  pavement,  and  protected  on  each  side  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  by  granite  flag-stone  of  one  foot  in 
width;  these  stones  are  to  be  laid  close  to  the  rail  on 
the  outside  of  the  tracks,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
distance  from  the  rails  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  allow 
sufficient  play  for  the  dip  of  the  flange  of  the  car 
wheels. 

The  cost  of  laying  this  kind  of  a  track,  from  the 
Broad  street  Rail  Way  down  Market  street  to  Third, 
down  Third  to  Dock,  and  down  Dock  street  to  the 
Drawbridge  wharf,  together  with  the  continu.ttion  of 
the  track  from  Broad  street  along  Market  to  Ashton 
street  near  the  Schuylkill,  will  amount  to  ^270,000. — 
1  his  estimate  also  includes  a  continuation  of  the  tracks 
in  Market  street  from  Third  to  a  ])oint  at  the  west  side 
of  Front  street,  where  I  propose  to  fix  pivots  for  the 
return  of  the  cars  towards  Broad  street,  so  as  to  enable 
the  traders,  situated  on  the  whole  extent  of  Market 
street,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  means  of  con- 
veying their  merchandize  to  and  from  their  ware- 
houses. 

As  the  descent  is  too  great  at  Mu-ket  street  from 
Front  to  Delaware  Avenue,  I  propose  to  branck  the 
Rail  Way  along  the  river  front  from  the  Drawbridge 
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\vharf,  north  and  south  to  Vine  street  and  to  South 
street.  Tills  portion  of  the  road  to  have  but  two 
tracks  laid  parallel  with  each  otlier,  at  the  distance  of 
five  feet  apait.  The  open  space  at  the  Drawbridge 
wharf  will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient  for  branches 
and  turn-vuts,  and  for  the  eslablishmentof  machines  lor 
weiRhing  the  cars  and  their  burthens.  If  a  depot  is 
necessary  at  aU,  this  is  the  best  possible  position  for  its 
location,  particularly  so,  if  the  wharves  are  planned  for 
t,he  reception  of  steamboats.  My  own  views,  however, 
are,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  establish  any  gene- 
ral depot — the  facilities  which  would  be  afforded  by 
the  passage  of  the  Rail  Way  along  the  proposed  route 
would  make  every  merchant's  store  a  depot,  and  there- 
by s.ave  much  labour  and  expense. 

The  public  lot  near  the  Drawbridge  may  be  very  ad., 
vantageously  converted  into  convenient  scitesfo'-  ware- 
houses, for  the  purpose  of  storing  goods;  suitable 
buildings  put  up,  at  the  cost  of  the  city,  to  rent  out, 
would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  depot. 

The  importance  of  the  great  space  at  the  Drawbridge 
to  the  rovite  of  the  Rail  Way  along  the  wharves  of  the 
city,  on  the  Delaware  front,  is  of  the  highest  character, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  point  on  Uie  river  where  a 
rail  road  track  could  be  conveniently  and  properly  di- 
verged into  the  contemplated  avenue  along  the  Dela- 
%vare.  The  avenue,  when  completed,  will  have  an 
outlet  of  easy  grade  into  Dock  street,  and  through  this 
wide  street,  in  the  shortest  direction  to  Market  street. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add,  that  the  construction 
of  a  Rail  Way  in  any  other  street  than  Market  street, 
for  the  conveyance  of  merchandize  between  the  wharves 
and  the  Broad  street  liail  Road,  would  be  entirely  out 
of  place,  and  destructive  to  the  established  business 
transactions  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  pri- 
vate  comforts  of  the  more  retired  residents,  Market 
street  is  now,  and  alwavs  must  continue  to  be, through- 
put its  whole  length  from  river  to  river,  a  great  store- 
house, a  trans-atlantic  and  Western  Depot,  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  space  is  required  for  the  handling  and 
transporting  of  heavy  wares  and  merchandize. 

With  great  respect,  gentlemen, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  STRICKLAND. 

HEPOKT  OF  THE  MINORITY. 
The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  Councils  "to  enquire 
into  the  best  means  of  conveying  merchandize  from  the 
wharves  to  the  Broad  street  liail  Hoad,"  &c.,  dissent  to 
so  much  of  the  report  of  the  Board,  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  and  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, as  recommends  a  temporary  route  down  Eighth  to 
Walnut,  and  down  W.alnut  to  Dock  streets,  because 
great  detriment  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  property, 
both  public  and  private, throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  contemplated  temporary  rouie.  The  public  squares 
fronting  on  Walnut  street,  will  no  longer  be  a  safe  and 
pleasant  resort  for  the  citizens,  especially  to  the  young. 
Private  dwellings  must  become  temporary  places  for 
business,  to  the  annoyance  of  families.  I'lie  scite  on 
which  the  prison  now  stands  cannot  be  disposed  of  for 
private  residences  so  long  as  a  Rail  way  passes  in  front 
of  it,  nor  fur  stands  for  business,  so  long  as  VValnut 
E,treet  route  is  merely  temporary.  In  lieu  thereof,  they 
beg  respeptliilly  to  recomnriend  to  Councils,  to  contin- 
ue a  single  track  on  each  side  of  the  Market  hou<;es 
from  Eighth  street  eastward,  which  may  be  so  laid 
down  as  to  form  the  side  or  branch  tracks  contemplat- 
ed throughout  the  permanent  route  when  the  Market 
lunises  shall  have  been  removed,  thus  the  whole  cost 
pf  the  temporary  way  will  be  saved  to  the  city.  In  all 
other  parts  of  the  report  they  fully  concur. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  McMAIN, 
JOHN  R.  LATIMER, 
.lAMES  HOGGS. 
I'hiladelphia,  May  14th,  1835. 


REPORT  OF  SYLVESTER  WELCH,  ENGINEER, 

Tu  Samuel  Jones,  Esq. 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  Allegheny  Portage  Rail  Road. 

Sir:— In  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  dated  Sep- 
tember 21st  1833,  directing  the  engineer  to  communi- 
cate such  information  from  his  department  as  might  be 
required,  relative  to  the  Western  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  Allegheny  Portage  Rail  road.  I 
have  the  honor  to  swbmit  for  the  information  of  ihq 
Board  the  following  report. 

The  first  track  including  the  second  one,  upon  the 
inclined  planes,  and  for  the  requisite  number  of  turn- 
outs is  now  nearlv  finished.  The  work  yet  remaining 
to  be  done,  is  the  laying  of  a  part  of  t!ie  rails  on  seven 
of  the  sections,  making  in  the  aggregate,  adistance  of 
about  two  miles.  The  stone  blocks  and  timber  are  prin- 
cipally laid  upon  this  distance,  and  ready  to  receive  the 
iron.  The  engines  and  machinery  are  finished,  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  principally  delivered  at  the  inclined 
planes:  the  contractors  are  now  engaged  in  putting 
them  up.  T  he  ropes  are  all  delivered  at  Hollidaysburg 
and  ready  for  use.  A  statement,  in  detail  ot  each  part 
of  the  work,  is  given  below. 

The  following  tables  shewing  the  grades,  the  horizon- 
tal curvature  of  the  rail  raod,  and  the  length,  height, 
and  inclination  of  the  inclined  planes,  were  inserted  m 
my  report  of  last  year, 

They  are  inserted  here,  to  avoid  the  inconvenienqe 
of  a  reference  to  that  report. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  profile  or  grade  of 
the  Portage  rail  road.  The  first  and  second  columns 
.show  the  numbers  of  the  stations  between  which  the 
grade  lies — the  third  column,  the  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  descent  from  the  summit  in  one 
hundred  feet— the  fourth,  the  ascent,  he  per  mile— the 
fifth,  the  length  in  miles  of  each  grade — the  sixth,  the 
distance  in  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  at 
■Johnstown— the  seventh,  the  totd  ascent  from  the  basin 
at  Johnstown  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  total 
descent  from  the  summit  to  the  basin  at  Hollidaysburg. 
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TABLE  OF  GRADES. 


Ascent  per 

Ascent  per 

Distance  in 

Dist'ce  from 

Ascent  from 

From  No. 

To  No. 

130  feet. 

mile. 

miles. 

Johnstown. 


Johnstown. 

1 

9 

0.00 

0.00 

0.19 

0.19 

.00 

9 

138 

0.50 

26.40 

2.44 

2.63 

64.50 

1  oo 

215 

0.48 

25.344 

1.46 

4.09 

101  46 

215 

917 

0.00 

0.000 

0.04 

4.13 

[nclin'd  plane  no.  1. 

91  7 

10.00 

0.30 

4.43 

251.46 

233 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

4.45 

Level. 

0.20 

10.56 

3.31 

7.76 

286.46 

fin9 

0.40 

21.12 

3.66 

11.42 

363.66 

602 

0.15 

7.92 

1.40 

12.82 

374.76 

897 

0.28 

14.784 

4.19 

17.01 

436.64 

0.20 

10.56 

0,42 

17.43 

441.04 

QlQ 

Q99 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

17.49 

Level. 

992 

8.00 

0.33 

17-82 

573.44 

[nclin'd  plane ho.2. 

9'5Qi 

Q494 

0.00 

0.00 

G.06 

17.88 

Level. 

942| 

1015 

0.20 

10.56 

1.37 

19.25 

587.94 

1015 

1018 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

19.31 

Level. 

1018 

1033 

0.28 

19.59 

718.44 

[nclin'd plane  no. 3. 

1033 

1036 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

19.65 

Level. 

1036 

1130 

0.20 

10.56 

1.78 

21.43 

737.24 

1130 

1133 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

21.49 

Level. 

1133 

1155 

0.42 

21.91 

925.10 

[nclin'd  plane  no. 4. 

1155 

1158 

0  00 

0.00 

0.06 

21.97 

Level. 

1158 

1287 

0.20 

10.56 

2.44 

24.41 

950.90 

1287 

1290 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

24.47 

Level. 

1290 

1316 

0  49 

24.96 

1152.54 

Inclined  plane  no.5. 

1316 

1319 

0.00 

0.00 

0  06 

25-02 

Level. 

1319 

1387 

0.28 

14.784 

1.29 

26.31 

1171.58 

1387 

1401 

0.00 

0.00 

0.27 

26.58 

Summit  level. 

Des't.  per 

Descent  per 

Distance  in 

Dist'ce  from 

descent  from 

From  No. 

To  No. 

100  feet. 

mile. 

miles. 

Johnstown. 

Johnstow  n. 

1401 

1428 

10.25 

0.51 

27.09 

266.50 

nclin'd  plane  no.  6. 

1428 

1436 

0.00 

0.00 

0.15 

27.24 

Level. 

1436 

1463 

10.25 

0.51 

27.75 

527.00 

nclin'd  plane  no.  7. 

1463 

1466 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

27.81 

_,evel. 

1466 

1495 

0.20 

10.56 

0.51 

28.32 

532.40 

1495 

1498 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

28  38 

jBvel. 

1498 

1529 

10.25 

0.58 

28.96 

840.40 

nclin'd  plane  no.  8. 

1529 

1532 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

29.02 

-.evel. 

1532 

1592 

0.20 

10.56 

1.13 

30.15 

852.40 

1592 

1595 

0.00 

O.&O 

0.06 

30.21 

Level. 

1595 

1622 

7.25 

0.51 

30.72 

1041.90 

[nclin'd  plane  no.  9, 

1622 

1625 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

30  78 

L,tvel. 

1625 

1712 

0.34 

17.952 

1.64 

32.42 

1071.48 

1712 

1715 

0,00 

0.00 

0.06 

32.48 

Level. 

1715 

1738 

0.43 

32.91 

1252.00 

Inclin'd  plane  no.  10. 

173 

8 

1741 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

32.97 

Level. 

1741 

1836 

1.00 

52.80 

1.80 

34-77 

1346.00 

1836 

1902 

0.67 

35.376 

1.25 

36.02 

1390.22 

1902 

1907 

0.00 

0,00 

0.09 

36-11 

Level. 

1907 

1920 

0.67 

35.376 

0.25 

36.36 

1398.71 

1920 

1935 

0.00 

0.00 

0.29 

36.65 

Level. 

A  table  shewing  the 

inclination,  the 

length  measured  horizontally,  the  length  measured  on  th 

e  planes,  the  ascent 

or  descent  per  one  hundred  feet, 

and  the  height 

or  difference  of  level,  between  the  head 

and  foot  of  the  in- 

clined  planes. 

Horizontal 

Length  of  In-, 

Total  rise  in 

Rise  per  j 

\.ngle  of  Incli- 

No. 

Section. 

Length. 

c 

ined  planes.j 

feet. 

100  feet. 

nation. 

Remarks. 

1 

7 

1600.50 

1607.74 

150.00 

10 

5°  42'  38" 

2 

24 

1755.32 

1760.43 

132.40 

8 

4°  34'  26" 

3 

27 

1473.70 

1480.25 

130.50 

9.5 

5°  25'  36" 

4 

30 

2187.74 

2195.94 

187.86 

9 

5°    8'  34" 

5 

34 

2620.82 

2628.60 

201.64 

8 

4°  34'  6" 

6 

36 

2700.52 

2713.85 

266.50 

10.25 

5°  51'  9" 

7 

37 

2641.98 

2655.01 

260.50 

10.25 

5°  51'  9" 

8 

38 

3101.49 

3116.90 

307.60 

10.25 

5°  51'  9" 

9 

40 

2714.05 

2720.80 

189.50 

7.25 

4°    8'  48" 

10 

42 

2288.46 

2295.61 

181.52 

8.25 

4°  42'  58" 

350 


ALLEGHENY  PORTAGE  RAIL  WAY. 
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The  descent  of  the  Inclined  Planes  is  regular,  from 
the  top  to  a  point  two  hunded  feet  from  the  foot. 

The  descent  per  one  hundred  feet  is  represented  in 
the  sixth  column  of  the  above  table.  The  descent 
in  the  remaining  two  hundred  feet,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
hundred  feet  above. 

Grading. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  in  feet  of  each 
se  ction;  the  amount  of  the  final  estimate  and  the  origi- 
11  al  estimated  cost. 


•  

cc  a; 

in 

c 

o  S 

<fi  Q 
OJ  O 

OCl.-  vlUila. 

^ 

tj: 
c 

lunt 
esti 

rt 

<  " 

IN  0.  J- 

4300 

$7086  39 

g8099  70 

O 

2600 

7257  93J 

6440  78J 

3500 

2357  75^ 

2706  80 

zl 

2600 

5067  38 

5164  73 

3000 

2454  37^ 

2801  24 

fi 
u 

5300 

16,483  51^ 

16  639  49 

7 

4200 

68,777  22 

47,019  29 

g 

4000 

5537  85^ 

5886  59 

Q 

3800 

7607  17 

7144  45 

1  0 

5100 

5474  19^ 

5494  80 

11 

3800 

23,794  31 

26,822  01 

J.  ^ 

3900 

7987  79 

7430  08 

±  o 

3000 

4858  41 

4225  16 

4503  52 

5761  50i 

1  ^ 

5900 

12,279  12 

11,033  70 

J.  yj 

4100 

8668  19 

9344  34 

17 
1 1 

2700 

6228  03 

5576  36 

J.  o 

3800 

6494  60^ 

7849  35 

1  Q 

2849  49 

2974  95^ 

9n 

10,951  23 

9530  53 

91 

^1. 

4700 

8126  90 

7657  66A 
9189  03 

99 

5600 

10,906  32 

6689  66 

6151  28 

OA 

O  -i\J\t 

7063  57 

8238  79 

uu 

2593  42^ 

9R36  14 

xiO 

5950  15 

6421  10 

22,989  35 

99  969  57 

4170  00| 

3S22  51 i 

9Q 

4200 

13,702  75 

14,966  80 

30 

3600 

20,104  16 

19,416  15 

31 

4400 

5842  15 

6423  50 

32 

4900 

3833  83 

2969  80 

33 

3400 

2722  85 

3497  80 

34 

4300 

13,276  74^ 

13,790  40 

35 

5000 

6007  59 

6470  63 i 

36 

5400 

14,853  29 

9250  06 

37 

4500 

23,454  21 

14,957  94 

38 

5700 

14,837  12 

14,564  40 

39 

5900 

15,611  36i 

13,752  40 

40 

3900 

6369  43 

6460  20 

41 

5500 

7571  04A 

9098  02^ 

42 

5400 

13,311  86 

12,954  18 

43 

5100 

5914  34 

4581  70 

44 

4900 

5511  80 

5497  75 

45 

4900 

9073  69 

8473  40 

46 

4700 

4806  50 

2516  50 

$472,162  59i  1^^434,173  17| 

Allowed  for  contingenpies  in  original 

estimates,  '  65,125  97 

Oriirinal  estimated  cost  of  grading,  499,299  14| 

'  472.132  59 


four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  fifty- 
seven  cents  more  than  the  estimate  given  In  my  report 
of  November  1st,  1832. 

The  contracts  for  grading  the  Portage  Rail  road,  are 
all  completed  except  section  No.  37,  and  final  estimates 
have  been  reported  to  the  superintendent.  The  high 
embankment  on  section  No.  37,  at  the  inclined  plane, 
which  was  principally  made  during  the  dry  part  of  the 
summer,  settled  very  considerably,  during  the  first 
heavy  rain,  and  caused  the  slope  wall  on  the  outside  to 
give  way.  The  contract  not  being  finished  at  the  time, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  retain  the  contractor  to  re- 
build the  slope  wall  and  raise  tlie  embankments-  The 
latter  is  built  up  high  enough  to  receive  the  rail  way 
superstructure.  The  wall  is  nearly  rebuilt  as  far  as  is 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  bank  this  season. 

The  aggregate  expense  of  grading,  does  not  vary 
materially  from  the  estimated  cost  given  in  my  report 
of  Novemljer  1st,  1832,  and  falls  short  of  the  original 
estimate,  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dollars  and  two  cents.  The  cost  of  sec- 
tions No.  36,  and  37,exceeds  the  estimate  of  last  year. 
The  expense  of  the  former  was  Increased  by  extra 
work  upon  a  part  nf  the  turnpike  road,  the  location  of 
which  was  changed  and  the  road  made  new,  where  it 
crosses  Inclined  plane.  No.  7,  and  the  latter  by  an  In^ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  slope  wall,  and  the  repairing 
of  that  which  gave  way.  Some  of  the  other  sections 
exceed  the  estimate  of  last  year,  but  the  excess  in  all 
does  not  much  exceed  the  seven  per  cent,  added  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  contingent  or  incidental  work. 

The  masonry  is  all  finished.  Final  estimates  have 
been  repotted  to  the  superintendent  for  three  of  the 
viaducts,  viz:  one  over  the  Ebensburg  branch  of  the 
Little  Conemaugh;  one  over  the  mountain  branch  of 
the  Little  Conemaugh,  and  one  over  the  Beaver  Dam 
branch  of  the  Juniata.  The  remaining  one  over  the 
Little  Conemaugh,  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  is  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  part  of  railing-  The  final  esti- 
mate of  this,  will  correspond,  in  amount,  with  the  esti- 
mate put  down  below,  as  there  is  no  work  to  he  done 
that  will  alter  or  change  it. 


^27,136  55f 

Making  the  cost  of  the  sections,  twenty-seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  fifty-five  and  three- 
fourth  cents  less  than  the  original  estimated  cost,  and 
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The  bridge  for  the  turnpike  road  on  section  No.  36, 
the  only  one  built  upon  the  rail  road  purposely  for  a 
road  bridge,  except  the  draw  bridges  at  Conemaugh, 
IS  finished  and  reported  final.  The  cost  compared  with 
the  original  estimate,  stands  as  follows: 
Cost  of  bridge,  g2,327  44 

Original  estimated  cost,  including  7  per 

<=ent.  1,284  00 


$1,043  44 


Making  one  thousand  and  forty-three  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents  more  than  the  original  estimate.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  increase  in  expense,  v/as  a 
change  in  the  plan  to  a  skew- bridge,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  bend  in  the  turnpike  road  on  a  steep 
hill. 

Final  estimates  have  been  reported  for  work  done 
under  all  the  contracts  for  building  culverts.  There 
are  sixt3  -eight  of  these,twenty-eight  of  three  feet  span, 
seven  of  four  feet,  six  of  five  feet,  one  of  six  feet 
four  of  seven  feet,  two  of  eight  feet,  five  of  ten  feet' 
three  of  twelve  feet,  three  of  fourteen  feet,  two  of  six- 
teen feet,  four  of  eighteen  feet,  one  of  twenty  feet,  and 
two  of  twenty-five  feet  span.  The  cost  of  culverts 
compared  with  the  original  estimate,  is  as  fullows: 
Original  estimated  cost  including  seven 

per  cent,  for  contingencies,  $36,963  16 

Apgreg.ite  cost  of  the  sixty-eight  cul- 


verts. 


34,319  39| 


Making  the  cost  less  than  the  original  es- 
timate, by 


.645  76i 


There  are  eighty-seven  drains  or  culverts,  built  of 
dry  masonry,  from  two  to  three  feet  square  They 
were  built  by  the  contractors  for  sections,  and  the  cost 
of  each  will  be  found  in  the  tabular  statement  number- 
ed 1.  These,  with  the  culverts  and  viaducts,  make 
one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  passages  for  water,  under 
the  rail  road. 

The  expenses  for  grading  and  masonry  are  as  fol- 
lows; I 

For  grading,  .  ^472, 162  59^ 

For  masonry,  .  .  116,402  64| 


r,  •  •    1      ,•     .      r  588,565  24 

Original  estimate  of  grading  and  ma- 

^°"''>'>  617, SOS  98 


Making  actual  cost  less  than  the  original 
^^^'^^ie,  g28,940  74 


(  To  he  concluded. ) 


DAILY  LABOURERS.  ^ 
At  a  meeting  of  Merchants  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  the 
Exchange  on  the  26th  inst.  it  was 

Resolved,  '!  hat  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  employ 
labourers  to  work  by  the  day,  on  the  Schuvlkill,  unless 
they  will  agree  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  an 
allowance  of  one  hour  to  breakfast,  and  one  hour  to 
dinner,  until  the  1st  of  June;  and  from  and  after  that 
date,  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hours  for  dinner 
until  the  1st  of  September;  and  that  we  will  not  rive 
exceeding  ONE  DOLLAR  per  day  for  labourers. 

And  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  this  day,  it  was 
further 

Resolved  That  the  ofTer  made  to  the  labourers  on 
trie  Schuylkill,  by  the  resolution  pa'^sed  yesterday  of 
allowing  them  two  hours  at  dinner,  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  June,  IS  considered  by  the  meeting  as  just  and 
liberal;  and  that  unlesss  the  terms  offered  be  accepted 
by  the  labourers,  and  they  return  to  duty  at  the  re- 
spective yaids,  by  to-morrow  morning,  then  and  in  that  , 


case,  that  all  hands  heretofore  employed  by  us  shall  bd 
discharged,  and  not  again  employed  by  either  of  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves,  to  the  utmost 
extent  to  protect  those  labourers  in  their  persons  and 
property  from  assault  or  violence,  who  do  return  to 
their  work  to  morrow  morning,  on  the  terms  offered  to 
them. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  the  26th  inst.  and 
the  above  proceedings  to  be  published  in  hand-bills 
and  circulated  on  the  Schuvlkill,  this  afternoon,  sub- 
scribed with  the  names  of  all  the  Trade, 


Blight,  Wallace  &Co. 
John  White,  President  Del- 
aware Coal  Co. 
Jacob  Serrill, 

A.  J.  Bolton  8c  Co. 
Neligh,  Hull  &  Co. 
Johnson  8c  Franklin, 

T.   M.    Bryan  President, 

North  American  Co. 
George  C  Hale, 

B.  H.  Springer, 

S.  L.  Bradford,  Secretarj 
and  Treasurer,  Little 
Schuylkill  Rail  Road  and 
Navigation  Co.  | 


Smith  Sc  Boulden, 

Charles  Humphreys  &  Co. 

West,  Hodgson  &  Co. 

S.  S.  Williams, 

J.  W.  Downing, 

G.  B,  Claxton, 

Alfred  Lawton, 

Bonsall  &  Rivoudt, 

J.  Blackston, 

J.  S-  Silver, 

Sam'l  B.  Reeve  &  Co. 

Joshua  Bunting  8c  Co. 

J.  S.  Keen, 

Conrad  Grove, 


Philadelphia,  May  "2,7,  1835. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESSED 
SHIP  MASTERS,  8cc. 

Abstract  of  the  accounts  of"  The  Society  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Poor  and  Distressed  Masters  of  Ships,  their  Wid- 
owsand  Children,"  being  a  summary  of  the  receipts 
and  payments,  from  the  30th  of  April,"  1834,  to  the  30th 
April,  1835,  as  settled  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose: — 

Cash,  Dn. 

To  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 

April,  30,  1834, 
Quarterly  payments  and  fines  received. 
Donations,  by  letters  left  in  the  Post 

Office, 
Interest  on  City  Loan, 

Do  State  do 

Dividends  from  the  banks, 

Do  Turnpike  road. 

Subscriptions  from  new  members. 
Interest  on  the  bequest  of  Stephen  Gi- 

rard. 

Interest  on  bequest  of  Elizabeth  Jjlaii-j 
Do  do  James  Kine, 

Do     on  note  with  collateral  security. 

Dividend  from  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States, 

Principal  of  a  note  received. 


S664  14 
109  80 

46  10 
196  00 
J, 134  36 
428  00 
24  00 
135  00 

585  00 

11  14 

58  50 
112  39- 

12  30 
1,633  00 

g5,149  73 


SuppA,  Cn. 

By    Charities  paid  sundry  persons. 
Stock  in  bond  and  mortgage. 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Treasurer, 
viz:  Charities, 
Stock, 

Contingent  Fund, 


52,626  72 
1,868  00 

552  19 
61  40 
41  42 

■S5,149  73 


E.  E. 

May,  1835. 


SAMUEL  VOLANS,  Treasurer.- 


S52 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Mat 


From  the  Centre  Democrat. 
DIED. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst.  in  this  borough 
(Benefonte)inthe  80th  yeai-  of  his  age,  ANDREW 
GREGG,  Esq.  . 

As  Mr.  Gregg  was  among  the  early  settlers  in  Penns 
Vallev  lonff  a  highly  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  coun- 
W  and  fm  many  years  known  as  a  public  man  m  Penn- 
siivanlal  and  h/the  United  States,  a  brief  account  of  h,s 
career  is  only  ajust  tribute  to  worth. 

ANDRr.w  GRE..B  was  born  on  the  10th  of  June  1755 
on  irfather'sfarn.,  about  three  "-les  north  ward  of  the 
then  town  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  Piovince  oi 
Penn  Jwania.    In  early  life  he  was  sent  to  a  Grammo.- 
Tchoonn  that  town,  -^derthe  direction  of  the  Rev 
Steel-  where  he  commenced  his  classical  education  — 
Some  thiie  n  the  year  1772,  he  was  entered  as  a  student 
fnThe  Academy  of  New  Ark,  in  the  then  Province  of 
Sdawa^-?  wheL  he  continued  several  yea-.^-d  pass 
ed  throueh  a  regular  course  ot  educa  ion,  which  was 

~:^E;i?^wffi^?J°£^^ 

feve^al  years Tn  the^University,  when  that  mstitution 
went  into  operation  m  that  city. 

Tn  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Gregg  having  saved  a  few  hiuv 
dred  dollars  from  his  salary  as  a  teacher,  changed  his 
situation  and  employment,  and  commenced  business  in 
e  wo  Id  as  a  storekeeper  in  Middletown,  Dauphin 
'  ,;  -7,thi.^  State.    In  1787  he  married  a  daughter 

^Gen  Po    r,  then  filing  -ar  the  West  Branch  o 
the  Susquehanna,  in  Northumberland  county   and  a 
the  Sst  request  of  his  father-in-law,  in  1789  moved 
with  hVstmS  to  Penns  V.lley,  where  he  sett  ed  down 
Tn  the  woods,  be^^an  to  build,  improve,  clear  land,  and 
rommenced  the  business  of  farming,  about  two  miles 
frZToUeX  OldFort.    Ontl.e  place  he  first  settled  he 
coiUlnued,  improving  his  farm  from  year  to  year,  pu.- 
sSg  wit    his^own  labor  and  great  industry  the  busi- 
ne   %7  a  country  farmer.    Here  all  his  ch,  dren  were 
bo  n  and  some  of' them  married;  and  here  he  resided 
«n  n  u"e  year  1814,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to 
Sde  in  tlis  borough;  having  some  years  before  pur- 
chased some  property  in  this  neighborhood. 

In  1790  Mr.  Gregg  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hou  se 
of  Renresentatives  of  the  second  Congress  under  the 
preS  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by  seven 
successive  elections,  for  several  districts,  as  they  we.e 
'rSed  from  time  to  time,  including  one  by  a  gene  al 
Vote?or  ticket  over  the  whole  state,  was  continued  a 
member  of  that  body  sixteen  successive  years.    And  by 
Uie  Leilature  of  his  native  state  during  the  session  of 
1806-^7,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Sena  e  of  the  U. 
States  for  six  years.    At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1813,  he  returned  to  priv.ate  life. 

One  principal  object  of  leaving  his  farm  in  1814,  and 
com"na:  to  reside  in  this  borough,  was  a  desire  to  be 
convenient  to  good  schools  for  the  benefit  of  his  younger 
ch  dren  He"e  he  lived  a  retired  life,  attending  to  the 
education  of  his  children  and  the  improvement  of  his 
larms  until  December.  1820,  when  he  was  again  called 
in  o  not  ce  by  Gen.  Hlester,  then  elected  Governor  of 
testa  e  requesting  him  to  occupy  the  situation  ot 
SeCetaS  ^f^he  CoLnonwealth.  This  -  1  t™-^^--. 
Hiester,'Mr.  Gregg  thought  it  was  his  [  "  f  ^^f,: 
and  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Hieste  ,  the  d  i 
tTes  of  that  office  were  executed  by  h,m  with  talents 
and  integrity. 

Mr  Grec-g,  as  a  public  man,  as  well  as  in  private  lite, 
was  remarkable  far  a  sound  and  discriminating  mind, 
Z  hi,  agreeable  and  dignified  n^anners;  his  strict  re- 
S  o^  uthrhfs  unbefidlng  and  unyielding  honesty 
f^'de  him  highly  respected,  and  respectable  in  every 


situation,  society,  and  circumstances,  through  which 
he  was  called  to  pass,  during  his  long  and  useful  lite.— 
He  was  the  aftectionate  husband,  the  indulgent  ana 
kind  parent,  the  friendly  and  social  neighbor. 


THE  COAL  TRADE. 

The  quantity  of  wood  consumed  in  the  New  York 
market,  in  1833,  amounted  to  $631,250;  Coal,  $496,180 
-total  ,:^1,187,430.    In  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  year, 
the  quantity  of  wood  consumed  amounted  to  i$7il,^Jii 
Coal  S404,401-total,  gl.145,722.    The  annual  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  these  cities  already  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons— and  as  .t 
is  Generally  conceded  that  coal  will  in  a  few  years  almost 
entirely  usurp  the  place  of  wood  as  a  fuel,  our  readers 
may  form  an  estimate  of  what  the  future  consumption 
in  the  country  will  be,  when  we  state  that  m  less  than 
three  years,  the  consumption  of  Anthracite  Coal  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadephia  alone,  wi  l  be 
greater  than  the  whole  consumption  m  the  Uniiea 
States  was  in  1S32.— Miners'  Journal. 


TAPPING  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  find  the  subjoined  In  the  I'ittsbargh  Gazette.--" 
The  truth  is,  the  New  York  people  are  frightened,  and 
are  climbing  up  to  see  what  is  going  forward  on  ouu 
side  of  the  hedge. 

"Im/irovemcnts  of  the  Allegheny  River. -We  have  had 
the  pleasure  within  a  few  days  past,  of  a  long  confer- 
ence with  Mr;  James  G.  Ki.;g,  of  New  York,  President 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  Company,  and 
Mr  Samuel  B.  Ftuggles,  one  of  the  Directors,  and  sub- 
sequently with  Mr.  P.  G.  Sluyvesant,  another  Director 
of  the  same  company.  From  each  of  those  gentlemen, 
we  received  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  assurance 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  rail  rOad  will  be  placed  un- 
der contract  this  fall,  and  that  the  work  will  be  prose- 
cuted with  the  utmost  energy  to  completion. 

We  were,  however,  particularly  gratified  to  learni 
that  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  connection  with 
the  Allegheny,  at  Olean,  or  Warren,  and  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  improvement 
of  that  river.  We  had  noticed,  for  some  time  past, 
that  the  attention  of  the  New  Yorkers  was  turning  to- 
wards that  route,  but  had  no  expectation  of  finding 
them  so  fully  Informed  in  relation  to  that  important 
river,  and  so  ardently  desirous  of  its  improvement. 

Finding  them  exceedingly  anxious  that  some  initia- 
tory  steps  should  be  taken.  In  order  to  devise  some 
plan  of  operation,  it  was  suggested,  after  consultation 
with  several  friends  In  Pittsburg  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  work,  that  a  convention  of  delegates  [rotn  the 
counties  Interested  in  that  Improvement,  should  be  held 
at  Klttannini?,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  June.  1  he 
object  of  such  a  convention  woidd  be  to  collect  all  the 
information  which  Is  at  present  attainable,  as  to  tte 
character  of  the  river,  the  best  mode  of  improving  it, 
the  probable  expense,  and  also,  to  decide  whether  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  Congie.ss  or  to  the  LegK- 
lature,  and  If  to  the  latter,  whether  for  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  state,  or  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
company." 
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REPORT  OF  SYLVESTER  WELCH,  ENGINEER, 
(concluded  from  page  351.) 
JRail  waff  Superstructure. 

The  stdne  blocks  are  all  delivered  upon  the  rail  road, 
and  nearly  all  down.  The  timber  used  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rail  way  upon  the  embankments,  and  upon 
other  parts  of  the  road  where  stone  blocks  could  not  be 
obtained  without  great  expense,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  roads,  is  nearly  all  delivered  and  laid  down. — 
The  cast  iron  chairs,  the  greatest  part  of  which  have 
been  made  at  the  founderifs  at  Blairsville  and  Franks- 
town,  are  delivered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tons, 
upon  the  rail  road.  The  plate  rails  for  the  inclined 
planes  and  the  rail  way  along  the  basins  and  the  road 
crossings,  are  all  delivered.  About  two  thousand  and 
sixty  tons  of  edge  rails  have  been  delivered  on  the  road: 
They  are  all  laid,  except  a  patt  of  those  which  have  re- 
tently  come  to  hand.  There  remains  to  make  up  the 
quantity  required  to  complete  the  single  track  and  the 
turn  outs,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons;  between 
forty-three  and  forty-four  tons  of  these  have  been  deliv- 
ered in  Philadelphia.  They  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
sufficient  to  make  out  the  single  track  without  the  turh 
outs.  If  these  rails  are  delivered  without  delay,  the 
single  track  may  be  completed,  so  far  that  cars  can  pass 
over  it,  in  two  weeks;  but  the  ballasting,  &c.  cannot 
be  finished  before  the  first  of  December-  The  lime  at 
which  the  turn  outs  can  be  completed,  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  delivery  of  the  remainder  of  the  rails; 
they  can  be  laid  in  a  few  days  after  they  arrive  upon  ] 
the  rail  road. 

The  cost  of  the  storie  blocks  provided 

for  the  single  track,  turn  outs,  &c., 

amounts  to  §27,195  02} 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  timber  for 

rails,  8cc.  upon  the  inclined  planes, 

arid  for  that  used  for  a  foundation  for 

the  rail  way  upon  embankments,  &,c. 

including  turn  outs,  amounts  to  46,872  06 

The  estimated  cost  of  chairs,  castings  for 

turn  outs,  &c.  made  at  the  founderies 

at  Blairsville  and  Frankstown,  amount 

to  58,134  26 

The  estimated  cost  of  edge  railsj  plate 

rails,  pins  and  wedges  for  edge  rails, 

nails  and  splicing  plat  es  for  plate  rails^ 

and   chairs  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, 192,644  00 
The  estimated  cont  of  laying  rail  way 

superstructure,  including  all  the  labor 

required    to  complete    the  same, 

amounts,  to  132,297  46^ 


Making  the  present  estimate  less  thail  ^ 
the  estimate  of  last  year,  $1^459  16| 

The  cause  of  the  difference  be;tween  the  original  es- 
timated cost,of  the  rail  way  superstructure,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  Nov.  1st,  1832,  was  explained  in  my  report  to 
the  Board,  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

1  he  walls  upon  which  the  stationary  engines  and  ma- 
chinery are  placed  are  completed.  The  sheds  and 
houses  for  the  protection  of  the,  engines  and  machinery 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  inclined  plane,  are  all  near- 
ly finished.  The  dwelling  houses  for  the  engine  tender 
and  hands,  are  in  progress, some  of  them  are  finished  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  the  others  will  probably  be  complet- 
ed before  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

The  present  estimated  cost  of  walls,  houses  and  sheds, 
for  engines  and  machinery,  dwelling  hoiises  for  en- 
gine tender,  &c.  hanging  small  sheaves  upon  the  plans, 
&c.  ia  S61,016  41 

Estimated  cost  of  stationary  engines  and 

machinery  connected  with  them  at  the 

inclined  planes,  665912  31 

Estimated  cost  of  ropes  for  inclined 

planes  including  two  extra  ropes,  and 

worming  for  all  the  ropes  20,314  81 

Add  for  contingencies  and  incidental 

work  3,500  00 


Add  for  contingencies. 

Estimated  cost  of  rail  way  superstruc- 
ture, 

^Estimate  reported  Nov.  Ist,  1832, 


§457,142  80i 
3,000  00 


$460, 142  80i 
461,581  97 
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$151,743  53 

Estimated  cost  of  engines  and  machine- 
ry, inchidins'  houses  and  incidental 
worki  -  §107,650  00 

Excess  of  cost  over  estimate  of  last  year,    g44,0^3  53 

When  the  estimates  for  steam  engines  and  machinery 
were  made  last  fall,  no  definite  plan  had  been  adopted. 

The  common  price  of  engines  in  Pittsburg,  of  the 
power  required,  with  an  allowance  for  the  expenses  of 
transporting  them  to  the  inclined  planes,  was  assumed 
as  the  cost  of  the  engines. 

The  machinery  then  proposed,  was  such  as  would  be 
adapted  to  an  engine,  with  a  single  cylinder  and  fly 
wheel.  When  plans  were  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  they  de- 
cided in  favour  of  an  engine  with  two  cylinders  and  no 
fly  wheel,  and  of  m?.chinery  adapted  to  such  an  engine. 
Their  decision  coincided  with  my  opinion,  as  I  regard- 
ed the  fly  wheel  as  the  principal  cause  of  accidents  upon 
inclined  planes,  worked  by  stationary  engines.  The 
expense  ofthese  engines,  and  the  machinery  connected 
with  them,  exceeds  that  of  single  cyhnder  engines  and 
the  machinery  adapted  to  them,  about  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

The  cast  iron  frames  upon  which  the  engines  are 
placed,  which  have  been  substituted  in  lieu  of  frames 
of  wood,  and  the  water  cylinder,  for  regulating  the  ve- 
locity of  the  descending  cars,  add  Considerably  to  the 
expenses  of  the  engine  and  machinery.  But  they  add 
also  to  the  permanency  of  the  engine,  and  the  security 
of  the  descending  cars. 

The  ropes  provided  for  the  inclined  planes  are  of  va- 
rious lengths,  froim  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  six- 
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teen,  to  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  1 
aeven  of  them,  including'  one  extra  rope,  are  each  seven  i 
inches  in  circumference,  and  five  including  one  extra 
fope,  are  each  sis  and  a  fourth  inches  in  circumference,  i 
The  ropes  are  shroud  laid;  those  of  seven  inches  in  cir-  1 
cumference,  contain  each  about  four  hunrtred  and  fifty  i 
yarns,  and  those  of  six  and  a  fourtl.1  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, contain  about  three- hundred  and  sixty  yarns. —  - 
Four  of  these  ropes  are  made  each  in  one  piece;  the 
others  are  made  in  pieces,  and  are  to  be  spliced  to- 
gether.   They  are  made,  a  part  o6  them  of  Italian,  and 
a  part  of  Russian  hemp. 

The  machinery  for  viforkiiig  the  ropes  is  placed  in  a 
pit,  under  tlie  rail  way,  at  the  head  of  the  inclined 
plane.    The  cast  iron  sheaves  or  wheel-',  that  give  mo- 
tion to  the  rope,  are  placed,  the  one  91 J  feet,  and  the 
other  87^  feet  from  the  head  of  the  plane,  or  the  point 
where  the  road  begins  to  descend.    T  hese  sheaves  are 
8  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  and  8^ 
feet  in  diameter,  at  the  extremity  of  the  flanges;  after 
they  are  cast  they  are  put  into  a  lathe,  and  the  grooves 
turned  out  so  as  to  fit  the  rope  intended  for  each  plane, 
and  to  give  both  sheaves  the  same  diameter.  These 
sheaves  are  placed  vtrtically,  and  revolve  in  opposite 
directions.    The  end  of  the  shaft  of  each  sheave  oppo- 
site the  engine  which  works  it,  has  a  cog-wheel  four 
feet  in  diameter,  strongly  secured  upon  it.    The  teeih 
of  these  wheels  work  into  each  other,  and  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  vertical  sheaves.    A  cast  iron  sheave, 
nine  feet  seven  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
groove, is  fixed  on  a  moveable  carriage  between  the  ver- 
tical wheels  and  the  commencement  of  the  descent  of 
the  plane.    The  groove  in  this  sheave  is  also  turned 
smooth  and  true,  but  it  is  longer  than  the  rope.  The 
moveable  carriage  may  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards 
about  fifteen  feet,  but  it  is  intended  generally  to  be 
kept  at  the  end  of  the  pit  nearest  to  the  inclined  plane 
by  a  weight  connected  with  it  by  a  chain.  The  weight  is 
suspended  in  a  well;  the  chain  with  which  it  isconnected 
with  the  carriage  passes  over  a  small  sheave  at  the  top 
of  the  well,  which  allows  it  to  ascend  and  descend  as 
the  carriage  is  drawn  backward  and  forward.  The  short 
distance  which  this  sheave  and  carriage  is  permitted  to 
move,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  rope,  but  the  sheave  at 
the  foot  of  the  plane,  around  which  the  rope  passes,  is 
also  placed  in  a  carriage  fixed  upon  ways,  and  can  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  upwards  of  fifty  feet. 
The  ascending  side  of  the  rope  passes  over  and  around 
one  of  the  vertical  sheaves;  then  through  an  opening  in 
the  wall  that  separates  the  pits,  and  around  the  large 
horizontal  sheave;  then  back  through  another  opening 
in  the  wall,  and  under  and  around  the  other  vertical 
sheave;  then  down  the  plane.    The  rope  is  pressed  into 
a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  groove  of  each  vertical 
sheave.    The  groove  at  the  bottom  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  rope,  so  that  when  the  rope  is  drawn  into  the 
groove,  it  is  pressed  by  the  sides  and  the  bottom.    '1  he 
machinery  is  designed  for  two  engines — one  on  each 
side  of  the  rail  road. 

Each  vertical  sheave  has  a  cast  iron  shaft  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  to  the  end  of  which,  the  crank  by  which 
the  engine  communicates  motion  to  tlie  machinery  is 
affixed,  A  second  crank  is  connected  by  a  short  sliaft, 
with  this,  which  works  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  shafts 
of  the  vertical  sheaves  are  in  two  parts,  so  that  by  re- 
moving a  coupling  box,  which  is  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  by  a  lever,  the  sheaves  may  move  when  the 
engine  is  at  rest,  or  the  engine  may  be  put  in  motion 
when  the  sheaves  are  at  rest. 

The  engines  are  of  the  high  pressure  kind;  they  have 
each  two  cylinders.the  pistons  of  which  work  the  cranks 
abovementioned. 

Those  for  inclined  planes  No.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8, 
have  cylinders  of  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
stroke  or  distance  which  the  piston  moves,  is  five  feet, 
The  engines  for  inclined  planes  No.  2,  5,  9  and  10, 


have  cylinders  of  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
stroke  or  distance  which  the  piston  moves,  is  five  feet. 
Tiie  number  of  revolutions  required,  to  produce  a  velo- 
city for  the  abcending  cars  of  four  miles  per  hour,  will 
be  about  fourteen,  and  with  this  number,  when  the  en- 
gine works  under  a  pressure  of  steam  of  about  seventy 
pounds  to  the  inch.  The  power  of  the  larger  engines, 
computed  in  the  common  way,  would  be  that  of  about 
thirty-five  horses;  and  the  power  of  the  smaller  ones, 
that  of  about  thirty  horses.  But  as  the  power  of  the 
engines  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  steam  produced, 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  heated,  ihey  might,  by 
increasing  the  quantity  and  elastic  power  of  the  steam, 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  horses 
e;ich,  without  injury  to  the  engines.  This  would  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  as- 
cending cars,  or  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  load.  Each 
of  the  large  engines  have  three  cylindrical  boilers,  each 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  long.  Each  of 
the  smaller  engines  have  three  cylindrical  boilers,  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  feet  long — all  the 
boilers  are  made  ot  rolled  iron,  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  engines  have  no  fly  wheel;  the  second  cylinder, 
which  works  a  crank  at  right  angles  to  the  main  crank, 
and  connected  with  it,  supphesthe  place  of  a  fly  wheel, 
in  regulating  the  motion  of  the  machinery.  With  a  fly 
wheel,  if  a  car  is  thrown  off  the  rail  way,  or  if  any  de- 
rangement takes  place  with  the  rope  that  will  cause  it 
to  stop,  the  machinery  or  the  rope  must  break,  before 
the  fly  wheel  can  be  stopped;  and  when  this  take  place, 
all  (he  cars  upon  the  plane  will  run  down,and  be  injured 
or  entirely  destroyed.  Without  the  fly  wheel,  the  rope 
is  strong  enough  to  st(.p  the  engine  without  danger  of 
being  broken . 

Whenever  the  descending  train  of  carspreponderales 
in  weight,  over  the  ascending  train,  sufficiently  to  over- 
come the  )esistance  by  friction  of  the  machinery,  rope, 
6cc.  or  when  there  is  no  ascending  train,  the  coupling 
boxes  upon  the  shafts  of  the  vertical  wheels  are  thrown 
back, by  which  the  engine  is  disengaged,and  the  sheaves 
and  rope  are  put  in  motion,  by  the  gravity  of  the  de- 
scend.ng  load.  The  velocity  of  the  descending  train  of 
cars,  is  legulated  in  the  following  manner.  A  cylinder 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  about  six  feet  long,  with 
a  small  air  vessel  upon  each  end,  and  a  pipe  upon  one 
side,  is  placed  upon  a  cast  iron  frame,  secured  to  the 
walls,  between  the  engine  and  the  large  sheaves.  The 
cylinder  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  piston  which  works 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  piston  of  a  steam  cylinder, 
and  which  is  connected  by  geering  with  the  shafts  of 

■  the  vertical  sheaves,  drives  the  water  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  side  pipe.    In  the  centre  of  the 

1  side  pipe,  a  sliding  valve  is  fixed,  by  which  the  engine 
i  tender  can  regulate  the  size  of  the  aperture  through 

■  which  the  water  must  pass,  and  by  this  regulate  the 
I  velocity  of  the  cars.  When  the  vertical  or  working 
:  sheaves  are  driven  by  the  engine,  the  machinery  con- 
1    nected  with  the  water  cylinder  is  disengaged  from  the 

other  macl.inery  by  the  aid  of  a  clutch.  When  the  in- 
I  chned  plane  is  used  as  a  self  acting  plane,  the  train  of 
I  cars  are  stopped,  when  they  arrive  at  the  head  or  foot 
i  of  the  plane  by  a  friction  wheel  fixed  upon  the  thaft, 
,  by  which  the  water  cylinder  is  worked.  When  the  ma- 
i   chinery  is  worked  by  the  engine,  the  cars  are  .stopped 

■  by  letting  steam  into  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  towards 
I    which  the  piston  is  moving. 

:  The  rail  way  at  Hollidaysburg,  and  at  Conemaugh, 
I  (Johnstown)  passes  along  parallel  with  the  side  of  the 
basins,  and  distant  from  them  one  hundred  feet.  The 
;  .'.pace  between  the  rail  way  and  the  basin  is  to  be  form- 
i  ed  into  slips  and  piers.  The  former  will  be  eighty  feet 
deep,  or  they  will  extend  from  the  basin  towards  the 
,  rail  way  eighty  feet,  and  thirty-one  feet  wide._  The 
;  pier  between  every  two  slips  will  be  about  fifty-six  feet 
,  wide,  and  will  extend  from  the  rail  way  to  the  basin. — 
,    A  branch  rail  way  is  to  be  laid  along  the  side  of  each 
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slip,  on  the  pier.  They  will  be  connected  with  the 
main  rail  way  by  turning  platforms.  Two  boats  can 
load  and  unload  in  each  slip,  each  one  upon  the  pier 
along  side  of  which  it  lies.  The  cars  when  receiving 
and  discharging  their  load,  will  stand  upon  the  branch 
rail  ways,  along  side  of  the  boats,  and  tiie  load  will  be 
transferred  from  the  cars  to  the  boats,  or  visa  versa,  with 
the  aid  of  cranes.  Most  of  the  piers  owned  by  indivi- 
duals will  have  ware  houses  upon  them.  The  cranes 
can  be  so  arranged,  as  to  place  loading  from  either  cars 
or  boats  into  the  doors  of  the  ware  houses.  Several  of 
the  slips  both  at  Conemaugh  and  at  HoUidaysburg,  are 
already  constructed,  and  two  or  three  ware  houses  are 
built  at  each  place. 

At  Conenaangh,  the  Commonwealth  have  at  the  end 
of  the  basin,  and  between  it  and  the  rail  road,  a  piece 
of  ground  one  hundred  feet  long.  The  pier  and  slips 
are  constructed  and  ready  for  use,  except  the  branch 
rail  way,  which  is  not  yet  laid  down.  The  end  of  a 
street  of  the  town  lies  along  side  of  one  of  the  slips, 
this  is  used  as  a  landing  place,  which  makes  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  Commonwealtli,  equal  in  length  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  At  the  other  end  of  the  basin, 
and  between  it  and  the  rail  road,  there  is  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  piece  of  ground  two 
feundred  feet  in  length,  but  no  inprovements  have  as 
yet  been  made  upon  it.  At  HoUidaysburg,  there  is  of 
the  ground  between  the  basin  and  rail  way,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  at  one  end,  and  two  hundred  feet  at 
the  other  end,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  slip  and  piers  authorized  by  the  Board  to  be 
made  upon  the  first  mentioned  of  these  lots,  can  be 
constructed  while  the  water  is  out  of  the  canal  during 
the  winter.  No  improvcnaents  have  been  authorized  to 
be  made  upon  the  other. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  that  will  be  conveyed  over 
the  Portage  ra'd  road  during  the  transporting  season 
of  1834,  from  HoUidaysburg  to  Conemaugh,  will  prob- 
ably exceed  the  amount  that  will  be  carried  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  I  have,  however,  no  information  in 
my  possession  from  which  an  estimate  that  would  ap- 
proximate to  truth,  could  be  made  of  either- 

As  soon  as  this  rail  road  is  opened  for  public  use,  the 
cost  of  transporting  merchandise  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  will  probably  be  reduced  to  less  than  twen- 
ty dollars  per  ton;  and  the  price  of  transporting  pro- 
duce from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  will  be  reduced  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  per  ton. 

Th&  cost  of  transporting  merchandize  duringthe  pre- 
sent season,  from  HoUidaysburg  to  Blairsville,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty-three  miles,  is  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen dollars  per  ton. 

The  expense  of  transporting  merchandize  by  rail 
road  and  canal  from  HoUidaysburg  to  Blairsville,  wdl 
not  exceed  four  dollars  per  ton,  and  this  sum  includes 
a  toll  upon  the  rail  road  one  half  greater  than  that  up- 
on the  canal.  The  inconvenience  heretofore  resulting 
from  delay,  will  be  entirely  obviated;  and  the  chances 
of  injuryT)y  the  weather  to  merchandize,  will  be  great- 
ly reduced,  and  will  be  far  less  than  when  transported 
in  road  wagons.  There  will  also  be  a  reduction  in  the 
time  required  for  conveyance.  If  the  Schuylkill  and 
Union  canals  constitute  a  part  of  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, ten  days  is  an  ample  allow/ance  of  time  to  carry 
a  load  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg;  but  if  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Columbia  rail  road  is  substituted,  the  time 
will  be  reduced  to  about  eight  or  nine  days — with  the 
advantage  of  this  reduction  in  expense  and  time,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  trade  which  now  passes  through 
other  channels,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania 
canal.  This  change  will  probably  be  gradual,  except 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  turnpike  roads  through  Penn- 
sylvania. 

From  these  the  transportation  will  probably  be  trans- 
ferred immediately  to  canals  and  rail  roads. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  stationary  engines  at  the 


inclined  planes,  will  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  the 
number  of  tons  carried  over  the  rail  road  be  fifty  or 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  same  number  of  men  will 
be  requii  ed  in  both  cases  to  take  care  of  the  engine  and 
machiner)',  and  to  manage  the  cars.  The  qiiantity  of 
fuel  consumed  will  not  be  more  than  one  fourth  great- 
er to  produce  power  for  raising  the  larger  quantity. — 
With  the  smaller  quantity  the  fire  must  be  constantly 
kept  up,  in  order  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  put  the 
engine  in  motion.  Ropes  suffer  more  from  exposure 
to  the  weather  than  from  wear.  The  latter  would  be 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tons  transported. 
But  a  rope  cannot  be  considered  safe  to  work  upon  the 
inclined  planes,  more  than  one  season,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that  one  will  sustain  the  wear  which  takes  place  in 
the  transit  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  When  the 
trade  increases  to  an  amount  equal  to  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  tons  per  annum,  then  the  expense 
for  ropes,  oil,  and  wear  of  machinery  will  be  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  tons  transported. 

The  average  expense  of  the  engines,  machinery, 
ropes,  &c.  at  each  inclined  plane,  for  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, will  be  as  follows: 

Coal,  60  bushels  per  day,  276  days — 

15,560  bushels,  at  4  cents,  g662  40 

Oil  at  25  cents  per  day,  276  days,  69  00 

Engine  tender,  at      50  per  day,  265  days,  547  50 

Two  men  at  75  cents  per  day,  276  days,  414  GO 

One  man  at  75  cents  per  day,  365  days,  273  75 
Wear,  &c.  equal  to  one  new  rope,  mean 

length,  1,600  GO 


Add  for  incidental  expenses. 


Number  of  inclined  planes, 


3,566  65 
600  00 

4,166  65 
10 

41,666  50 


If  thirty  thousand  tons  of  merchandize,  &c,  be  as- 
sumed as  the  amount  to  be  carried  westward;  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  produce,  5cc.  as  the  amount  to  be  car- 
ried eastward;  the  proportion  of  the  load  to  the  car  to 
be  as  6  to  2  3-10;  and  the  number  of  working  days  240, 
leaving  thirty-six  days  of  the  time  assumed  for  the  sea- 
son in  which  no  labour  will  be  done;  then  the  number 
of  pounds  to  be  carried  westward  each  day,  including 
the  weight  of  the  cars,  will  be  345,833,  equal  172^ 
tons  of  2,000  pounds  nearly;  and  the  number  to  be  car- 
ried eastward  will  be,  including  the  cars,  262,500,  or 
131|  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

If  the  power  of  a  horse,  when  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  per  hour,  for  six  and  two-thirds  hours 
per  day,  or  less,  (this  being  his  whole  day's  work)  is 
assumed  to  be  112  pounds,  then  it  will  require,  to  con- 
vey the  above  amount  of  tonnage,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour,  over  the  levels  between  the  inclined 
planes,  and  between  these  and  the  basins,  76  horses 
and  35  men.  The  horses  are  supposed  to  remain  upon 
the  levels  where  they  are  placed,  and  to  make  regular 
trips  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  plane  to  the 
other,  except  on  the  level  between  planes  No.  1  and 
2,  where  their  trips  should  be  divided  into  distances  of 
about  6^  miles. 

The  cost  of  men  and  horses,  which  would  constitute 
the  moving  power  upon  the  levels,  would  be  as  foUow- 
lows: 

Thirty  five  men  employed  as  drivers,  8cc. 

at  75  cents  per  day,  276  days,  $72,244  50 

Seventy-six  horses  employed  to  draw  cars, 

at  50  cents  per  day,  276  days,  10,488  00 


Cost  of  moving  power  upon  levels,  gl8,732  50 
Expense  of  stationary  engines,  41,666  50 
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Expense  of  moving  power  to  convey 
30,000  tons  westward  and  20,000  tons 
eastward,  making  50,000  tons, 


60,398  GO 


If  the  number  of  tons  be  doubled,  or  assumed  to  be 
100,000,  the  expense  of  moving  power  will  be: 
Engine  and  machinery,  about  §42,000 
]f"or  men,  Ijor&es,  &c,  upor)  levels,  37,465 

879,465 


As  soon  as  a  double  track  is  completed,  locomotive 
engines  ought  to  be  substituted  for  horses,  as  the  mo- 
tive power,  on  three  of  the  levels,  viz  ;  from  Hollidays- 
burg  to  inclined  plane  No.  10,  3  74-100  miles,  from  in- 
clined plane  No  2  to  1,  13  6-100  miles,  and  from  in- 
clined plane  No.  1  to  the  basin  at  Gonemaugh,  4  13-100 
miles,  making  in  all  20  93-100  miles.  The  other  le- 
vels are  short  and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  horses 
than  locomotive  engines, 

ESTIUJATED 


COST  OF  THE  POUTAGE  RAIL 
ROAD. 


Grading  and  Work  done  under  Contracts. 

?or  Grading,  472,162  59i 

Viaducts,  79,755  81 

Bridge,  2,327  44 

Culverts,  34,319  G9| 


Cost  oF grading  and  masonry, 

Gostof  Stone  blocks,         "   27,195  02i 

Timber,  46,872  06 

Chairs  and  other  cast 


§588,565  24 


other  Eng- 


ings,  American, 
Rails  and 

ish  iron, 
Laying  rail  way,  8cc. 
Contingencies  and  in 

cidental  work, 


58,134  26 


5  92,644 
132,297 


00 
46i 


3,000  00 


Estimated  cost  of  rail  way  superstructure,  400,142  S0| 

Walls,  hpuses,  sheds,  he.  for 
engines. 

Stationary  engines  and  ma- 
chinery, 

Ropes  for  inclined  planes,  in- 
cluding two  extra  ropes, 

Contingencies  and  Incidental 
work. 


61,016  41 
66,912  31 
20,314  81 
3,500  00 


Estimated  cost  of  engines, 
machinery,and  houses  and 
sheds  connected  with  them, 

Estimated  cost  of  single  track,  includ- 
ing double  track  on  planes  and  at  turn- 
outs, exclusive  of  office  expenses 
and  pay  of  officers. 

Estimated  cost  of  second  track,  includ- 
ing a  second  set  of  engines  for  all 
the  planes, 

Estimated  coat  when  completed  with  a 
double  track,  with  two  engines  and 
the  requisite  machinery  at  each  in- 
clined plane,  esiclusive  of  ofljce  ex 


§151,743  53 


1,200,451  573 


325,577  85 


penses  and  officer's  pay, 


§1,526,029  42| 


The  estimate  made  in  November  last  of  the  cost  of  the 
first  track  of  railway  superstructure,  inchiding  the  two 
tracks  on  the  inclined  planes,  and  at  the  turn-outs  then 
proposed  to  be  laid  down,  appears  to  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  present  estimate,  which  includes 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  more  of  the  second  track 
than  was  included  in  the  estimate  of  last  year.  This 
will  reduce  the  length  of  the  second  track,  yet  to  be 


laid.  But  as  an  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  has  taken 
place,  no  reduction  is  made  in  the  estimate  of  last  year, 
for  this  track.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  piece  is  added 
to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  second  set  of  engines. 

The  transportation,  if  so  regulated,  as  to  require 
cars  to  pass  at  fixed  periods  from  one  turnout  to  ano- 
ther, or  to  give  some  signal  by  sound  or  otherwise, 
when  a  train  passes,  one  can  be  carried  on  nest  season, 
and  perhaps  the  following  one,  without  serious  incon- 
venience. Bat  when  the  trade  increases  to  a  large 
amount,  the  use  of  the  single  track  will  be  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  and  would  not  in  my  opinion,  be 
made  to  accommodate  that  which  will  pass  over  the 
rail  road. 

The  second  track  would  give  faeilities  for  transports 
ing  passengers,  as  well  as  merchandize  and  produce. — 
With  the  single  track  the  necessary  delays  would  ren- 
der the  road  entirely  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, and  the  time  required  to  convey  merchan- 
dize, &,c.  over  the  rail  road  would  be  at  least  one-third 
greater.  The  road  being  graded  and  the  facilities  of 
ttansportation  very  great,  it  will  require  not  mo-re  than 
two  or  three  months  to  lay  it  down,  after  the  iron  is 
delivered.  Stone  blocks,  &c.  can  now  be  obtained 
with  great  facility,  and  might  be  procured  before  the 
iron  arrives. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  men  up- 
on the  rail  way,  to  keep  it  in  repair  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  contractors.  It  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  labour  for  a  year  or  two,  to  keep  the 
ditches  clear,  along  the  sides  of  hills  where  long  slopes 
have  been  recently  cut,  and  on  embankments^  which 
will  probably  settle  considerably,  the  rail  way  must  be 
raised  and  kept  in  order.  Where  stone  blocks  are 
laid,  the  road  will  require  but  httle  repair,  except  to 
keep  the  ditches  clean,  and  this  will  be  the  case  where 
the  timber  road  is  laid  upon  a  solid  foundation.  The 
estimated  amount  required  for  making  repairs,  &c.  on 
the  rail  road,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  at  the  iivclined 
planes  mentioned  above,  will  be  $14,500  00. 

The  annual  expense  of  repairs  after  the  next  season, 
will  probably  be  reduced  below  the  above  amount; 
the  embankments  will  have  become  settled,  and  it  will 
require  less  labor  to  keep  the  road  in  repair  upon  them, 
than  in  other  places. 

The  arrangement  of  the  engineer  corps  is  the  sam.e 
as  that  of  last  year,  viz:  The  line  is  divided  equally 
between  Messrs.  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  and  Solomon  W, 
Roberts,  principal  assistant  engineers,  the  former  as- 
sisted by  James  E.  Day  and  Curtis  Dixon,  as  sub-as- 
sistants, and  Nathan  M'Dowell,  and  J.  Moyland  Fox  as 
targetmen;  and  the  latter  by  Thomas  Gorton  and  Tho- 
mas I.  Power,  as  sub-assistants,  and  John  Anderson 
and  E.  Ross  Riddle  as  targetmen.  There  are  eight 
chainmen  and  axemen. 

The  contruction  of  the  steam  engines  and  machinery 
for  the  inclined  planes,  is  superintended  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Miller,  principal  assistant  engineer.  Mr.  Samuel 
Kennedy,  sub-assistant  engineer,  is  the  only  officer  of 
the  engineer  corps  employed  upon  the  Western  di- 
vision of  the  canal. 

I  stated  in  my  report  of  November  1st,  1832,  that  if 
the  rails  were  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  time  to  reach 
Huntingdon  before  the  closing  of  the  canal,  a  single 
track  could  be  finished  in  July. 

Information  had  been  received,  that  nearly  all  the 
rails  were  manufactured,  and  that  several  cargoes 
had  been  shipped  at  Bristol,  England,  in  Septem- 
ber, for  Philadelphia.  Disasters  at  sea,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases,  improper  management  on  the  part 
of  the  agents  of  the  importers,  delayed  their  arrival — 
The  several  cargoes  of  edge  rails,  were  landed  and 
delivered  to  the"  Commonwealth's  agent,  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  follows: 
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Names  of  vessels. 

Date. 

Tons. 

Fame, 

Oct.    25,  1832 

217 

14 

2 

26 

Emerald, 

Nov.  26, 

208 

11 

0 

11 

Allicia, 

Jan.  19,  1833 

373 

3 

3 

19 

Augusta, 

Feb.  23, 

< 

78 

13 

0 

10 

Omego, 

March  29. 

292 

8 

0 

27 

Virginia, 

April  26, 

( 

263 

3 

1 

4 

Criterion, 

"  27, 

149 

17 

0 

20 

Susan, 

May  2, 

t 

214 

14 

2 

16 

New  Brunswick, 

June  28, 

115 

17 

1 
1 

1  0 

Delaware, 

Aug.  28, 

c 

65 

11 

2 

10 

Caroll  of  Carroll- 

ton, 

Sept.  9, 

c 

43 

18 

1 

24 

United  States, 

"  13, 

< 

14 

2 

2 

4 

North  Star, 

«'  13, 

( 

23 

2 

3 

11 

Wm.  Brown, 

Oct.  25, 

( 

43 

1 

0 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there 

is  about  93 

tons 

of 

edge  rails  not  yet  delivered  in  Philadelphia.    It  re 
quires  between  two  and  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
longer,  to  deliver  the  iron  on  the  road  after  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  canal  is  open 
and  in  good  order. 

The  grading,  if  the  rails  had  been  ready  to  lay  down, 
might  have  been  finished  in  August.  The  expense, 
however,  would  have  been  increased,  by  the  necessity 
of  paying  higher  prices  for  two  or  three  of  the  sections, 
as  the  contractors  would  have  abandoned  them,  if  they 
had  been  required  to  provide  for  a  very  large  force. — 
The  steam  engines  and  machinery  could  not  have  been 
furnished  and  put  up,  by  any  effort  of  the  contractors, 
before  the  last  of  October.  But  if  the  rail  road  had 
been  laid  down,  the  planes  could  have  been  worked 
by  horse  power,  till  the  engines  were  ready  for  opera- 
tion. 

If  the  rails  for  the  turn-outs  do  not  arrive  in  season 
to  be  taken  on  to  the  rail  road  befure  the  closing  up  of 
the  canal,  wood  rails  may  be  laid  that  will  serve  as  a 
•substitute  for  the  iron  rails,  until  the  latter  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  intended  to  put  the  ropes  upon  the  in- 
clined planes,  as  fast  as  the  engines  are  prepared  for 
running.  Two  of  them  are  nearly  ready,  and  the  others 
are  all  being  put  up.  It  is  desirable  that  the  ropes  may 
be  used  as  much  as  possible  this  season,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  be  wormed  during  the 
winter. - 

If  the  canals  do  not  close  till  late  in  December,  iron. 
Sec.  to  a  considerable  amount,  may  be  carried  over  the 
rail  road  this  fall. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SYLVESTER  WELCH, 
Engineer. 

November  Ist,  1833. 


THE  OLD  MARKET. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia, opposed  to  the  wild  and  visionary  scheme 
of  destroying  the  market  houses  in  Market  street,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  rail  road  along  the  same,  held 
at  the  Mansion  House,  corner  of  Eleventli  and  Market 
street,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  27th,  JACOB  S. 
WALN,  Esq.  was  appointed  President,  Lewis  Taylor, 
and  Josepli  Lukens,  Vice  Presidents,  and  William  H. 
Davis,  Secretary. 

The  following  preanfible  and  resolutions  were  on  mo- 
tion, resolved. 

Whereas,  we  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  upon 
the  great  improvements  mude  and  now  being  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  by  the 
different  companies  recently  incorporated  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  State,  by  which  means  facilities  will 
be  afforded  to  all  persons,  in  transporting  goods  to  eve- 
ry section  of  our  country;  and  we  rejoice  the  more, 
that  all  these  improvements  have  been,  and  are  now 
being  made,  without  any  partial  taxation  and  wilhou^t 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  anyxltizen;  and 


Whereas,  we  perceive  that  efforts  are  now  making 
to  dispossess  a  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  free  and  equal  rights  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  the  improvements  thus  made,  by 
taking  from  the  laboring  man,  who  bares  his  share  of 
taxation  for  these  improvements,  and  giving  to  the 
man  of  property  all  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom, 
thus  drawing  a  line  of  distinction,  which  we  do  most 
assuredly  deprecate;  we  cannot  see  any  just  and  solid 
reason  why  the  citizen  with  his  horse,  cart,  dray,  wag- 
gon or  barrow,  should  not  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  these  improvements,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  whose 
business  and  profits  are  increased  in  consequence 
thereof;  and 

Whereas,  we  have  perceived  a  communication  to 
Councils,  signed  by  Thomas  P.  Cope,  as  Chairman, 
purporting  to  be  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Select  and  Common  Council,  as  well  as  a  report  of 
the  minority  of  said  committee,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
munication from  W.  Strickland,  Esq.  the  object  of 
which  is  to  impress  Councils  with  the  necessity  of  lay- 
ing a  double  track  rail  way  along  Market  street  to 
Third;  from  thence  to  the  Delaware,  destroying  our 
market  houses,  (the  pride  of  our  city,)  an  innovation 
which  we  sincerely  deprecate;  for  it  cannot  be  presum- 
ed that  rail  roads  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  traverse  - 
through  every  street,  so  that  cars  can  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  before  every  man's  premises.  Viewing  the 
subject  as  connected  with  the  vital  interests  of  our  city, 
as  well  as  its  citizens,  we  can  see  no  possible  reason 
why  the  citizens  should  be  burthened  with  this  immense 
expenditure,  while  there  exists  no  inconvenience  in  the 
present  location  of  the  rail  road  in  Broad  street— on 
the  other  hand,  great  inconvenience,  danger  and  evil 
effects,  must  be  experienced  in  a  rail  road  passing 
through  our  thickly  populated  streets — therefore 

Resolved,,  That  we  heartily  disapprove  of  the  man-^ 
ner  in  which  the  committee  of  citizens  was  appointed, 
being  taken  from  among  men  immediate!/  interested 
in  the  project,  and  not  from  among  practical  and  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  business. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  present  location 
and  termination  of  the  rail  road  in  Broad  street,  there 
being  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  the  rail  road  pur-, 
poses,  as  well  as  abundance  of  vacant  ground  for  the 
erection  of  depots. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  present  location  of  the  rail 
road  in  Broad  Street,  we  see  the  interest  of  the  carter, 
drayman  and  porter  blended  with  that  of  the  opulent 
merchant  and  the  enterprising  mechanic — whilst  the 
merchant  is  making  sales  of  his  merchandize,  the 
others  convey  it  to  the  depots,  and  the  mechanic  by 
the  improvements  made  in  the  western  part  of  our 
city. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  our  city  is  now  im- 
mensely  in  debt,  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  in. 
creasing  the  same  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  a  few  individuals 
owning  property  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  efforts  now  making  to  induce 
Councils  to  destroy  our  market  houses,  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience  to  our  citizens,  and 
prove  a  serious  innovation  upon  the  rights  of  the  farm- 
er and  others  attending  our  market. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  practical  and  expe-. 
rienced  men,  rail  roads  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  property  on  its  route,  while  it  increases  it 
at  its  termination.  Vide  the  report  of  the  minority  and 
opinion  of  Wm.  Strickland,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  pittance  to  be  gained  from  the 
porterage  of  goods  to  Broad  street  is  but  a  secondary- 
consideration,  compared  to  the  danger  of  having  a  rail 
road  through  our  streets. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions,  signed  by  the  officers  of  this  meeting,  be 
laid  before  the  Select  and  Common  Council,  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  submit  the  further  consideration  of  ths 
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subject  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens  at  the  next  October 
election. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  roo  m,  a  committee  of  ten  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  arrangements  preparatory  to  the  call- 
in"  of  a  general  town  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  market  houses 
on  Market  street,  and  a  rail  road  down  the  same,  to  be 
held  in  Independence  Square,  on -Wednesday  after- 
noon, June  3d,  at  5  o'clock. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  communication  re- 
ceived from  a  Silent  Observer,  be  published. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city. 

JACOB  S.  WALN,  President. 

Lewis  Taylor,  ?  ^j^^  p^^^;jg„j3. 

Jos.    LUKENS,  3 

Wm.  H.  Davis,  Secretary. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  Citizens,  opposed  to 
the  removal  of  the  Market  Houses  from  High  Street. 
Sir: — As  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing this  evening,  1  consider  it  is  my  duty  to  forward  a 
sketch  of  my  views  to  you  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject. I  am  not  accu,tomed  to  take  any  part  or  active 
"interest  in  the  various  public  meetings  which  assemble 
from  time  to  time,  to  discuss  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
dience  of  public  measures:  but  I  cannot  remain  indif- 
ferent when  measures  are  contemplated  which  cannot 
be  deemed  less  than  moral  treason  against  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  number,for  the 
following  reasons:— 

1st— The  Philadelphia  Market  is  the  boast  of  the 
world,  and  for  general  convenience  is  unsurpassed, 
which  results  mainly  from  the  market  forming  one  con- 
tinuous line  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  equally  con- 
venient of  access  by  those  residing  north  or  south  of  it, 
and  from  its  great  extent  east  and  west,  equally  near 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  or  western  portions  of 
the  city.  From  the  great  extent  of  the  market  results 
the  unlimited  assortment  so  easily  accessible  by  the 
citizens  at  large,  who  when  in  the  market  have  only  to 
travel  a  short  distance  east  or  west  to  obtain  all  that 
Jjeart  can  wish.  Scatter  these  markets,  and  all  these 
advantages  are  lost.  Competition  among  the  sellers  of 
produce  will  be  destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  and  we 
shall  have  to  pay  higher  prices  fur  inferior  articles. — 
The  markets  will  be  reduced  to  huckster  shops  and 
while  one  market  may  contain  a  superabundance  of 
one  article  it  will  probably  be  ill  supplied  with  many 
more;  consequently  the  citizens  will  be  obliged  to 
take  what  they  can  get,  or  travel  from  one  extremity 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  for  their  pains  pay  25  per 
cent,  more  for  their  marketing  than  they  now  do. 

2d. — The  projected  change  will  not  Hfford  the  de- 
rived fiicilities  for  trade  that  its  advocates  wish  to  se- 
cure. In  twenty  years  we  may  calculate  that  the  trade 
of  this  city  will  be  doubled,  and  Market  street  will  not 
have  room  in  its  whole  extent  to  transact  the  business 
required:  then  some  other  wild  scheme  must  be  re- 
sorted to  (equally  expensive)  or  the  traders  will  be 
driven  to  do  then,  what  they  ought  to  do  forthwith, 
viz: — to  remove  their  stores  into  Broad  street,  where 
the  r.ail  road  is  already  constructed,  which  street  is  un- 
limited in  its  extent  and  every  way  better  calculated 
for  an  immense  wholesile  business  than  Market  street, 
and  far  preferable  so  far  as  concerns  the  vast  and  in- 
creasing trade  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  interior. 

3d. —  The  projected  scheme,  iTcarried  into  effect  will 
put  a  stop  to  the  improvements  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  and  probably  retard  them  longer  than  can  now 
be  anticipated,  which  must  rapidly  improve  if  trade  is 
allowed  to  take  its  proper  and  natural  course  along 
Broad  street,  thereby  distributing  the  various  kinds  of 
business  throughout  the  city  instead  of  confining  it  to 
particular  sections. 


4th. — It  is  unjust  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few,  especially  when  those  who  are  to  be  benefit- 
ted are  the  very  persons  who  are  best  able  to  bear  the 
burden,  (owners  of  real  estate  and  wholesale  traders.) 
The  measure  is  unjust  and  oppressive  because  the  ma- 
jority of  property  holders  will  not  be  benefitted  by  it. 
It  is  oppressive  because  the  poor  in  common  with  the 
rich,  will  have  to  pay  more  for  produce,  with  a  dimin- 
ished assortment,  and  greater  consumption  of  time  in 
procuring  it. 

5th  If  the  burden  must  be  borne,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  Councils  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pul- 
ling down  the  markets,  purchasing  ground  and  erect- 
ing new  ones,  &c.  and  spending  the  whole  sum  in  erect- 
ing stores  in  Broad  street,  for  the  accommodation  of 
trade,  or  by  raising  markets  in  High  street,  high  enough 
to  allow  of  a  rail  road  to  pass  under  them. 

I  may  observe  that  I  am  not  a  holder  of  real  estate, 
and  have  no  special  interests  at  stake.  I  had  intended 
to  transcribe  this,  but  the  hour  of  meeting  having  ar- 
rived, I  must  send  it  as  it  is,  or  fail  to  do  my  duty  when 
such  an  important  interest  is  at  stake. 

P.  S. — Have  not  the  farmers  a  right  to  sell  produce 
in  High  street,  that  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them? 

"A  SILENT  OBSERVER." 


THE  ALLEGHENY  ARSENAL- 

Pennsylvania  can  boast  of  having  within  her  Territo- 
ries one  of  the  finest  arsenals  in  the  Union;  probably  for 
neatness  and  symmetrical  arrangement,  the  handsomest 
in  the  world,  I  mean  that  extensive  military  establish- 
ment recently  named  after  the  beautiful  river  'Alleghe- 
ny,' and  more  extensively  known  as  the  United  States 
Arsenal  near  Pittsburgh.  This  ordnance  depot  occu- 
pies a  plot  of  ground  containing  thirty-one  acres  one 
rod  thirty-three  perches,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  from  the  river  above  mentioned,  to  the  Phila- 
delphia turnpike  road,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
handsome,  well  built  wall.  The  order  in  which  the 
ground  is  divided  is  as  follows: 

1st.  The  lower  park,  comprising  a  military  store, 
built  of  free  stone,  three  stories  high,  two  cairiage 
houses  and  three  timber  sheds,  with  brick  pilasters;  a 
river  wall  of  massive  stone,  containing  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  perches. 

2d.  The  arsenal  yard,  a  square  with  the  following 
buildings:  The  main  arsenal  or  magazine  of  arms,  three 
stories,  with  a  pediment  or  tower  one  bundled  and 
twenty  feet  by  forty;  upon  the  second  floor  the  arms 
are  arranged  in  racks,  and  present  to  the  'coup  d'oeil  mi- 
litaire'  a  splendid  sight,  it  is  in  fact  a  military  museum. 
Here  are  deposited  the  relics  of  former  time;  revolu- 
tionary trophies,  taken  at  Saratoga,  Yorktown,  and  St. 
John,  present  themselves  at  the  entrance,  and  remind 
the  visitor  of  Washington,  Layfayette,  Gates,  and  other 
worthies  of  past  days.  At  the  end  of  the  room  may  be 
seen  a  little  mortar,  with  the  marks  of  U.  S.  Philadel- 
phia, 1793,an  intimate  friend  of  'old  Mad  Anthony'  and 
a  most  destructive  enemy  to  the  aborigines.  The  total 
number  of  small  arms  fall  not  short  of  seventy  seven 
thousand.  The  other  buildings  are:  Officers'  quarters, 
barracks;  armory,  smithery,  carriage  shop,  _  machine 
shop  with  an  engine  of  twelve  horsepower,  paint  shops, 
lead  and  brass  founderies,  tin  shop,  accoutrement  shop 
and  officers.  The  last  named  buildings  are  of  brick, 
with  shingle  roots.  The  yard,  with  its  gravel  pathways 
and  locust  trees,  is  not  unlike  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  in  miniature.  In  the  centre  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir, 
intended  with  the  fire  engine,  to  convey  water  to  any 
part  of  the  fabric. 

3d.  The  front  park  presents  in  view  the  outside  of 
the  main  arsenal,  with  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
commandant's  and  subalterns'  quarters,  and  ia  chiefly 
designed  as  a  grove,  to  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
'tout  ensemble.'  This  park  is  enclosed  with  iron  rail- 
ings, similar  to  those  around  or  in  front  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  House,  at  Washington-  After  crossing' the  But- 
ler road,  it  leads  us,  4th,  into  the  upper  park,  surround- 
ed, likewise,  with  a  permanent  wall  of  stone.  In  its 
inclosure  are  the  public  stables,  (of  brick,)  three  small 
frame  buildings,  separated  about  eighty  yards  from  each 
other,  denominated  as  the  composition,  drawing,  and 
preparation  rooms,  are  seen  from  the  road.  Abouttwo 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is  the  ma- 
gazine of  powder,  designed  to  contain  (environs)  one 
thousand  three  hundred  barrels.  The  topographical 
scenery  is  not  surpassed  by  any  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Moniitains,  and  the  climate  is  salubrious  and  fruitful. 

The  Allegheny  Arsenal  was  commenced  in  1814. 
The  site  selected  and  the  greater  part  of  the  works 
erected  by  Majors  Woolly  and  Wade,  late  of  the  army. 
The  remainder  of  the  improvements,  filling  up  an  ex- 
tensive ravine,  building  timber  sheds,  &c.,  erecting 
Vfalls,  &c.,  were  finished  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  senior  captain  of  the  present  ordnance  corps. 

There  are  at  present  stationed  at  this  post  one  Brevet 
Major,  two  Lieutenants,  one  storekeeper,  thirty-five 
enlisted  ordnance  men,  and  fourteen  citizens  employed 
as  mechanics.  As  an  arsenal  of  tlie  first  class,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  offers  every  facility,  both  as  regards 
the  commodities  and  the  mechanical  operations;  and 
there  is  not  probably  a  site  which  would  present  more 
favorable  results  as  an  ordnance  depot,  than  the  one  so 
judiciously  selected  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
above  quoted. — Military  and  Naval  Magazine  for  May, 
1835. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM 
OF  SOLITARY  IMPRISONMENT. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Wood. 

January,  1834. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  induced  from  a  knowledge  of 
your  goodness  and  readiness  to  impart  all  the  useful  in- 
formation you  possess  on  the  subject  of  the  Prison  sys- 
tem, to  put  your  patience  to  the  trial,  by  requesting 
you  to  furnish  me  with  a  more  circumstantial  account 
than  T  have  been  able  to  collect  from  various  Publica- 
tions of  the  result  of  the  experiment  which  has  been 
made  on  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  in  your 
State. 

Pennsylvania  has  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing 
a  practical  exemplification  of  the  great  Howard's  Plan, 
but  on  an  improved  scale.  The  benevolent  eflTorts 
made  by  some  of  her  estimable  sons  to  reform  her  penal 
code  and  Prison  Discipline,  I  trust  will  be  attended  with 
the  success  they  merit,  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will 
gain  a  signal  tiiuinph  over  the  errors  and  prejudices  of 
the  enemies  of  the  system,  and  prove  how  unfounded 
have  been  their  predictions  of  its  failure.  Monarchs 
and  military  heroes  claim  for  themselves  immortal  hon- 
our in  having  achieved  the  conquest  of  a  Territory  or 
a  Fortress  at  the  expense  of  much  treasure,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  many  thousand  lives;  their  fame  is  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  human  blood,  which  is  shed  in  ac- 
complishing their  ambitious  projects;  far  otherwise  with 
the  country  of  Penn,  her  ambition  is  of  a  purer  and 
more  exalted  character;  she  aims  at  a  more  glorious  ob- 
ject, a  triumph  over  vice,  and  by  applying  the  mild 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  towards  perfecting 
her  Institutions,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  great- 
ness and  prosperity.  What  can  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  virtuous  mind  of  man  than  a  consciousness  in 
having  succeeded  in  soothing  the  sorrows  of  the  afflict- 
ed and  rescuing  the  convict  from  ignominy,  and  restor- 
ing him  to  the  world  as  a  reformed  and  useful  member 
of  the  community. 

Your  experience,  well  known  humanity,  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  ihe  system  of  solitary  confinement, 
give  you  a  strong  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  confidence 
of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  must  fully  qualify  you  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  valuable  information  aJready  com- 


municated by  Mr.  Vaux,  Mr.  Livingston,  Dr.  Baclie, 
Mr.  Sergeant,  and  other  gentlemen.  I  remember  with 
infinite  satisfaction  the  opportunity  which  was  politely 
afforded  me  of  visiting  the  State  Prison,  under  your  im- 
mediate guardianship.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  can 
bear  testimony  of  the  admirable  management  adopted 
in  every  Department  of  that  Institution.  Its  healthy 
and  elevated  site.  Its  beautiful  architectural  propor- 
tions; the  rigid  attention  paid  to  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  Prisoners,  by  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, pure  water,  and  wholesome  diet  constitute  it  in 
my  opinion  the  best  regulated  and  most  complete  es- 
tablishment in  the  world.  The  favourable  impression 
made  on  my  mind  in  viewing  this  splendid  edifice  can 
never  be  effaced,  and  I  wish  most  ardently  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Pennsylvania  may  be  followed  by  every  State 
of  the  Union,  in  adopting  the  plan  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment, and  manual  labour.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  are  of  such  importance  that  none  but  the 
most  prejudiced  and  fastidious  can  take  exception  to  it. 
In  awarding  justice,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  gen- 
tlemen of  honor  and  science,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed 
their  opinions  would  be  founded  on  correct  principles. 
From  men  of  impartial  and  liberal  sentiments  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  fa'r  and  candid  decision,  but  from 
the  capricious  and  captious  who  too  often  view  every 
object  through  the  most  jaundiced  and  distorted  vision 
we  look  for  nothing  but  vulgar  and  glaring  misrepresen- 
tations. 

I  have  recently  read  with  great  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  work  of  Messieurs  De  Beaumont  and  De 
Tocqueville  "on  the  Penitentiary  system  in  the  United 
States."  These  gentlemen  have  done  jasiice  to  the 
subject,  and  their  pages  are  divested  of  those  illiberal 
and  erroneous  remarks  which  so  often  disgrace  modern 
travellers.  You  have  no  doubt  perused  with  attention 
their  useful  Book,  and  must  admit  the  correctness  of  this 
observation  "that  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary,  the 
moral  situation  in  which  the  convicts  are  placed  is  emi= 
nently  calculated  to  facilitate  their  regeneration."  We 
must  also  fully  concur  in  the  truth  of  the  following  re- 
marks: "Such  is  the  fatal  influence  of  the  wicked  upors 
each  other,  that  one  finished  rogue  in  a  prison  suffices 
as  a  model  for  all  who  see  and  hear  him  to  fashion  their 
vices  and  immorality  upon  his.  It  is  evident  that  all 
moral  contagion  among  the  imprisoned,  is  impossible, 
where  thick  walls  separate  the  Prisoners  day  and  night. 
The  new  Penitentiaries  in  which  this  contagious  influ- 
ence  is  avoided,  have  therefore  gained  a  signal  advan- 
tage; and  as  long  as  that  prison  has  not  yet  been  found 
whose  discipline  is  completely  regener.iting  in  its  effects, 
perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  best  Pri- 
son is  that  which  does  not  corrupt."  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  it  stated  by  the  authors  of  this  work  that 
they  saw  two  Insane  convicts  in  the  Prison.  I  should 
suppose  they  must  have  been  admitted  in  that  state 
while  laboring  under  temporary  derangement.  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Penal  Jurisprudence, 
and  various  are  the  opinions  as  to  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  diminishing  ciime,  and  reforming  the 
criminal.  Some  writers  are  advocates  of  the  Auburn 
system  of  discipline,  others  are  in  favor  of  the  penal 
code  of  England,  which  too  often  hurries  the  wretched 
convict  into  eternity  for  offences  which  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  and  enormity  to  justify  the  ignomini* 
ous  punishment  of  death  by  the  gallows.  You  mav  re- 
member to  have  read  among  the  works  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
some  very  sensible  remarks  and  severe  strictures  on  the 
English  criminal  Laws,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Benja- 
min H.  Vaughan,  Esq.  dated  March  14,  1785 — that 
great  and  good  man  has  declared  in  the  most  positive 
terms  his  abhorrence  of  the  rigour  of  those  Laws,  and 
expresses  his  opinion,  "that  in  all  cases,  on  the  eternal 
principle  of  justice  and  equity,  punishments  should  be 
proportioned  to  offences." 

I  cannot  conceive  that  a  more  judicious  and  efficient 
tnode  of  punishment  could  be  adopted  than  solitary  im- 
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prisonment  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan.  I  am  aware  of 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  attach  odium 
to  it;  perfect  unanimity  ot  opinion,  however,  is  seldom 
to  be  expected,  and  men  are  too  easily  led  astray  by 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  caprice — without  experiment 
and  research,  truth  cannot  be  fairly  developed,  and  the 
more  narrowly  we  investigate,  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  it.  In  the  figurative  language  of  a  respectable  wri- 
ter "The  Sun  illuminates  the  Hills,  whilst  it  is  below 
the  horizon,  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the  highest 
minds  only,  a  httle  before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the 
multitude;"  thus,  men  of  great  intellectual  worth  are 
enabled  by  well  directed  efforts  to  propagate  doctrines 
which  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  and  improve  the 
mind,  and  by  gradual  and  certain  progress  to  reform 
and  benefit  the  human  race.  We  are  told  that  Bias, 
one  of  the  Sages  of  Greece  regarded  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  as  bad,  but  admitting  that  only  a  fourth  are  so, 
it  must  not  then  surprise  us  if  prisons  are  increased  in 
large  and  populous  cities,  where  crime  is  constantly  ac- 
cumulating with  luxury,  and  misery  appears  in  all  its 
horrors. 

If  criminals  are  not  radically  vicious,  and  are  not  so 
depraved  as  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  Law,  it 
must  therefore  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  of  all  the 
modes  of  punishment  which  have  hitherto  been  tried, 
solitary  confinement  promises  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  good  of  the 
State.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  and 
distinguished  name  of  Roscoe*  has  been  found  among 
the  enemies  of  this  system,  the  real  merits  of  which 
could  be  little  understood  when  it  was  denounced  as 
cruel  and  tyrannical,  and  compared  to  the  Bastile. 

The  Pennslvania  system  has  been  founded  in  a  spirit 
of  philanthrophy  and  justice,.^whereas  the  Bastile  was 
instituted  by  an  act  of  tyranny,  and  the  voice  of  a  ty- 
rant could  command  an  innocent  subject  to  be  int5arce- 
rated  within  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  dungeon,  without  a 
trial,  and  with  no  other  process  than  a  Lettre  de  cachet, 
and  because  "Le  Roile  veut"  (the  King  wills  it)  I  thank 
God,  that  for  the  honor  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of 
humanity,  this  monument  of  Despotism  has  long  since 
ceased  to  disgrace  the  French  nation. 

No  fetters  and  whips,  or  other  instruments  of  torture 
are  tolerated  within  the  walls  of  the  Eastern  State  Pri- 
son. Justice  is  here  tempered  by  mercy,  and  the 
prisoner  has  full  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  misdeeds, 
and  to  repent  of  having  ofl'ended  the  laws  of  God  and 
his  country.  The  irksomeness  of  his  confinement  is 
greatly  relieved  by  mechanical  occupation,  and  his 
mind  is  solaced  by  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  whilst 
he  finds  additional  consolation  in  the  occasional  visits 
from  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  learned  and  amiable 
Physician  of  the  Institution,  and  has  in  you  a  friend  and 
guardian;  for  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  take  special 
charge  ot  this  Institution  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whobe  religion  proclaims  peace,  charity,  and 
good  will  to  all  mankind.  The  opportunities  you  have 
enjoyed  in  visiting  and  inspecting  the  condition  of  the 
Prisons  of  Europe  and  the  United  Slates,  must  render 
you  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  various 
methods  of  managing  and  enforcing  Prison  Discipline, 
and  have  enabled  you  to  observe  the  striking  contrast 
which  the  Pennsylvania  system  presents  to  those  Gaols, 
where  the  brutal  punishment  of  the  lash  is  frequently 
inflicted  for  every  petty  of^enfce,  where  the  young  and 
inexperienced  in  crime  are  associated  with  the  most 
abandoned  malefactors,  and  obliged  by  their  deplora- 
ble situation  to  listen  to  the  fiendish  recital  of  their 


*In  justice  to  the  mmory  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  some  months  prior  to  his  decease, 
his  opinions  underwent  a  great  change;  and  he  thought 
more  favorably  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  when  he 
learnt  that  manual  labour  was  required,  and  oppor- 
tunities granted  to  the  prisoner,  for  mental  improve- 
ment. 


atrocious  acts  of  rapine  and  murder,  to  their  boisterous 
mirth  and  vulgar  jests,  or  be  subjected  to  the  ferocious 
looks  and  unbridled  fury  of  such  monsters,  amidst  the 
clanking  of  chains,  the  imprecations,  and  licentious  jar- 
gon of  the  most  unrelenting  villains.  The  advantages 
of  solitary  imprisonment  are  obvious,  and  the  happy  in- 
fluence exercised  by  it  over  the  mind  of  the  convict, 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  and  it  yet  remains  for 
you  to  ascertain  how  much  it  can  be  improved,  and  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  successfully  carried.  Permit  me 
before  I  close  this  communication  (already  too  prolix) 
to  remark,  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  when  the  march 
of  intellect  is  making  such  rapid  strides  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  state  of  mind;  to  forward  the  views  of  phi- 
lanthropic Statesmen,  and  men  of  science,  the  criminal 
laws  of  those  countries  which  declare  such  crimes  capi- 
tal, and  punishable  with  death,  as  do  not  here  admit  of 
punishment  by  solitary  imprisonment  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  four  or  five  years,  are  a  violation  of  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  humanity,  and  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Many  of  the  zealous  cham- 
pions of  the  English  Penal  Law  contend  that  prevention 
is  the  great  end  of  punishment;  but  conflicting  as  are 
the  opinions  on  this  subject,  let  us  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  he  who  advocates  the  cause  of  mercy  takes 
the  safe  side  of  the  question,  provided  he  does  not 
trample  upon  and  infringe  the  great  precepts  of  the 
Christian  Religion*  There  are  it  is  true,  certain  crimes 
although  not  jirodudng  death,  yet  so  heinous  as  to 
warrant  the  most  severe  punishment  the  Law  can  in^ 
flict.  The  great  objection  to  the  penal  Law  of  Eng- 
land is  that  it  makes  no  difference  between  the  felon 
who  commits  murder  and  the  criminal  who  steals  a 
sheep.  An  eminent  English  writer  who  thinks  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England  faulty,  and  condemns  it  for 
undue  sevtritv,  maintains,  '« that  offences  are  punished 
not  according' to  the  moral  guilt  which  they  indicate  in 
the  ofTender,  but  actording  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  committed  and  to  their  supposed  danger  in 
consequence  to  the  community." 

To  the  list  of  great  names  of  wHlers  who  are  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  solitary  imprisonment,  may  be  added 
the  learned  Dr.  Paley,  who  has  remarked  that  "  of  the 
reforming  punishmenis  which  have  not  yet  been  tried, 
none  promise  so  much  success  as  that  of  solitary  im- 
prisonment, or  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in  separate 
apartments.  This  improvement  augments  the  terror  of 
the  punishment,  secludes  the  criminal  from  the  society 
of  his  fellow  prisoners,  in  which  society  the  worse  are 
sure  to  corrupt  the  better;  weans  him  from  the  know- 
ledge of  his  companions,  and  from  the  love  of  that  tur- 
bulent, precarious  life  in  which  his  vices  had  engaged 
him,  is  calculated  to  raise  up  in  him  reflections  on  thfc 
folly  of  his  choice,  and  to  dispose  his  mind  to  such  bit- 
ter and  continued  penitence  as  may  produce  a  lasting 
alteration  on  the  principles  of  his  conduct." 

I  have  for  the  present  sufficiently  trespassed  on  your 
time,  and  have  only  to  say  that  I  heartily  wish  success 
to  the  great  cause  of  Justice  and  Humanity  in  which 
Pennsylvania  has  embarked;  her  conduct  is  truly  meri- 
torious, and  her  example  will,  I  hope,  be  followed  by 
every  State  in  the  Union.  I  will  shortly  have  the  satis- 
faction of  communicating  to  you  the  opinion  of  an  emi. 
nent  Judge  of  this  State,  who  is  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, and  a  gentleman  in  whose  judgment  1  have  perf^ett 
reliance;  indeed,  we  cannot  be  too  solicitous  in  seeking 
for  information  from  the  highest  authority,  and  the  best 
informed  men,  on  every  subject  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  an  enlightened  people,  and  particularly  when 
we  confide  in  their  opinions  to  elicit  truth;  and  under 
such  circumstances.I  consider  it  is  as  a  duty  they  owe  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  Philanthropy  not  to 
withhold  them. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  great 
respect  and  regard,  your's  sincerely, 

PHILIP  TIDYMAN. 
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EASTERN  PENITENTIARY, 

Philadelphia,  9  Month  26th,  1834. 

Esteemed  Friend,; — I  have  to  acknowledg'e  the  re- 
ceipt of  thy  two  communications,  which  would  have 
been  sooner  replied  to,  but  for  the  numerous  calls-  on 
niy  time,  and  I  am  sure  thy  g-oodness  will  exciise  the 
delav. 

The  favorable  opinion  thou  hast  so  kindly  and  ably 
expressed  respecting'  our  Penitentiary,  and  the  firm 
conviction  anticipated  of  its  happy  result,   will  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  fully  realized  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  the  advocates  of  the  system.    Thus  far  we  have 
every  cause  for  congratulation,  and  many  of  those  who 
were  decidedly,  and  I  believe  conscientiously  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  solitary  confinement,  have  after  i  bare- 
ful  and  impartial  examination  of  the  system  as  prac- 
tised by  us,  become  thorougli  converts  and  warm  ad- 
vocates.   It  must  however  be  admitted  that  some  of 
these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem, have  not  had  a  distinct   understanding  of  it. — 
They  supposed  that  the  prisoner  was  immured  in  a 
small  and  perhaps  d:u'k  cell,  without  books  or  employ- 
irient;  never  seeing'  the  face  of  man,  and  rarely  hearing 
his  voice, — hence  they  h  ive  said  it  was  "cruel  in  the 
extreme,  and  should  not  be  tolerated."    But  when 
some  of  these  very  persons  have  seen  the  spaciousness 
of  the  cells,  the  attention  paid  to  their  construciion,  to 
the  ventllatidii,  heating  and  facilities  to  cleanse  them  — 
when  they  have  seen  the  men  cherrfully  engaged  in 
their  various  employments,  seen  them  with  their  books, 
and  know  that  they  are  seen  by  the  keepi-rs  and  offi- 
cial visitors,  that  they  receive  both  religious  and  me- 
chanical instruction,  that  the  system  cannot  be  called 
solitary,  but  is  perfectly  separate  confinement,  with 
religious,  moral,  and  niech  iiiical  iistruction: — these 
very  opponents  cry  out  "  we  did  not  understand  you, 
and  we  now  fear  that  instead  of  being  too  severe,  vour 
system  is  ton  lenient-"    I  do  not  think  we  can  be  un- 
derstood without  being  seen,  and  [  do  rejoice  that  some 
distinguished  men  like  thyself,  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  come,  see  and  know  for  yourselves.    I  have  some- 
times thought  that  in  speaking  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Institution,  we  might  say  that  we  discaifd  the  word 
punishment  and  substitute  that  of  pi'ivation.    Thus,  if 
a  man  steals  from  his  fellow  man,  he  is  not  fit  to  run 
at  large  and  Is  therefore  locked  up,  deprived  of  socie- 
tj"-,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.    If  he  conducts 
himself  with  propriety,  he  is  comfortable,  fed,  clothed 
and  allowed  to  walk  in  a  yard  once  a  day.    He  is  ex- 
pected to  work  and  eaj'n  his  living,  as  this  is  the  duty 
of  all,  if  he  neglects  to  do  this,  (unless  sick)  he  is  fed 
accordingly;  if  he  abuses  the  privilege  of  his  yard,  he 
is  not  suffered  to  go  into  it,  if  he  behaves  refractory,  he 
is  put  into  a  less  comfortable  cell,  and  his  diet  reduced 
until  he  is  in  a  better  state  of  mind;  but  stripes  and 
chains  are  entirely  discarded,  and  very  little  trouble  is 
found  in  the  management  of  prisoners.    The  two  most 
important  objects  of  improvement  are  the  security  of 
society  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  The  latter 
Jiad  ceased  to  be  hoped  for  under  the  old  prison  regu- 
lations, (if  regulations  they  could  be  called)  and  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  agreed,  that  what  had  been 
intended    for,   and  called   Penitentiaries,  produced 
ipore  crimes  than  they  eradicated,  and  the  only  bene- 
ficial effect  was,  that  the  inmates  were  prevented  from 
committing  depredations  on  society  during  their  con- 
finement.   But  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  in  this  re- 
spect there  was  any  advantage,  and  whei.her  it  would 
not  be  as  well  to  dispense  with  imprisonment  rather 
than  herd  them  together  where  the  hardened  an'l  ac- 
complished villain  was  constantly  teaching  the  novice, 
and  thus  creating  an  extensive  community  of  thieves.  — 
Attempts  were  early  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  remedy 
this  evil,  but  from  circumstances  (not  necessary  to  men- 
tion in  this  letter)  were  never  carried  into  full  opera- 
tion.   The  neighboring  State  of  New  York  experienc- 
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ing  this  evil  to  a  great  extent,  altered  then-  State  Prison 
at  Auburn  so  as  to  give  each  convict  a  separate  cell  to 
sleep  in,  and  established  a  strict  and  severe  discipline 
during  the  day,  so  as  to  cut  off  much  of  the  communi- 
cation which  had  before  existed  between  the  prisoners. 
The  Legislature  were  so  much  pleased  with  this,  that 
a  new  prison  was  built  at  Sing  Sing.    While  this  was 
going  on  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  satisfied  v'/ith  the 
efficacy  of  their  former  plans,  directed  the  building  of 
a  Prison  at  Pittsbuig,  and  one  at  Philadelphia,  for  sep- 
arate confinement  both  day  and  night.    No  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  old  mode 
of  allowing  all  to  be  togeth.er,  but  the  question  appears 
to  be,  whether  it  is  Best  to  allow  prisoners  to  be  work- 
ed together  in  the  day,  and  lodged  separate  at  night", 
or  kept  separate  both  day  and  night,  and  deprived  of 
all  opportunity  of  seeing  or  knowing  each  other.  This 
subject  is  ably  argued  in  a  pamphlet  .written  by  G.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.  of  this  city,  entitled,  a  Defence  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Solitary  Confinement,  &c.  which  contains  more 
Information  on  the  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discip- 
line, than  any  work  of  its  size  that  I  have  seen..  At 
the  time  this  was    written,  we    had  not  the  full  ad- 
vantage ot  experience, — now   after  having  had  five 
years  of  actual  practice,  we  find  that  all  we  promisetl 
has  been  realized,  and  none  of  those  horrible  results 
predicted  by  those  opposed  to  us,  have  occurred.- — 
\Ve  find  that  separate  confinement  with  labour,  does 
not  cause  either  insanity  or  disease;  we  have  n.pw  pi'is- 
oners  who  have  spent /fijir  and  one  nearly  ^we  years 
with  us,  who  to  all  appearance  are  in  as  good  health  as 
the  day  they  came  in,  and  as  respects  their  minds  they 
have  evidently  much  improved.    It  must  be  admitted 
that  where  they  labour  in  workshops  together,  there  is 
a  greater  choice  of  trades,  arid. hence  more  profit  will 
accrue  to  the  Institution;  this  I  consider  of  minor  im- 
portance; it  is  desirable  that  the  prl3oner  should  be 
made  to  support  himself,  this  is  all  I  deem  necessary. 
No  State  shonld  promote  crime,  to  increase  its  reve- 
nues, and  I  caimot  but  believe  that  where  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  associate  at  all  and  see  each  other,  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  each  other,, and 
although  butliltl;  oral  commanlcation  may  take  place, 
crime  is  the  necessary  result. 

Wherever  prisoners  are  allowed  to  come  together, 
they  will  know  each  otlur  and  they  will  communicate 
together;  in  order  to  prevent  this,  corporal  punish- 
ment is  resorted  to,  and  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is 
prevented,  is  the  severity  of  the  whipping.  Now  this 
practice  I  must  enter  my  protest  against.  From  the 
long  and  perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  say,  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  1  have  had  of  the  various  systems  \\\ 
the  practice  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  pains  1 
have  taken  to  investigate  the  effect  and  results  of  their 
discipline,  have  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  whipping  is  a  serious  and  lasting  Injury;  it  de- 
grades the  individual  still  lower  in  his  own  estimation, 
it  hardens  his  heart,  renders  him  callous  and  dead  to 
all  the  kind  and  better  feelings  of  our  nature,and  should 
he  stu'vive  the  cruel  treatment  (which  I  fear  is  too  of- 
ten inflicted)  and  be  restored  again  to  liberty,  he  comes 
upon  society  with  his  feelings  embittered  against  man- 
kind, his  mind  bent  on  revenge,  and  ready  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  plimge  again  into  crime — thus  the  se- 
cond state  of  this  man  is  worse  than  the  first,  lean- 
not  approve  of  any  system,  the  success  of  which  de- 
pends on  violence  or  the  lash,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  ever 
be  permitted  in  Pennsylvania.  If  separate  sleeping 
cells  at  night,  strict  disclpVme  during  the  day,  kept  up 
by  the  fear  of  the  whip  has  a  salutary  effect, — I  would 
ask  have  we  not  all  the  advantages^where  this  separa- 
tion is  bothd'^y  and  night,  and  where  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this  severity  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  es- 
tablishment. To  the  Philanthropist  I  would  say  come, 
view,  examine  for  yourself, — let  the  opposers  of  the  In- 
stitution cast  aside  all  prejudice,  and  give  it  an  impar- 
tial investigation;  let  them  behold  the  prisoners,  view 
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them  at  their  various  employments,  their  health,  their 
cheerfulness,  tlieir  mild  demeanor,  their  ready  acquies- 
ceace  in  all  orders  given,and  the  apparent  pleasure  with 
%\*hich  they  are  obeyed,— it  wilt  then  be  asked  how  is 
all  this  accomphshed?    I  answer  by  separate  confine- 
ment, by  a  uniform,  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  by  a 
regular  course  of  labour,  proper  exercise,  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Bible,  and  various  religious  books,  and  by 
what  instruction  it  is  in  our  power  to  give.     We  look 
upon  them  as  men,  (not  as  brutes,)  as  a  part  of  the 
great  human  family  with  ourselves,  and  we  consider  it 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  mild  and  persuasive 
jneasui-es,  and  endeavour  by  precepts  of  virtue,  morali- 
ty, and  religion, to  wean  them  from  their  vicious  course, 
bring  them  to  a  deep  and  full  sense  of  their  guilt,  and 
the  consequent  degradation  and  misery  ever  attendant 
wpon  crime.  We  need  no  lash  nor  chains,  no  threats  or 
violence  to  enforce  our  rules  and  regulations,  we  pur- 
sue a  merciful,  but  a  firm  and  determined  course.  That 
all  who  are  thus  disciplined  will  go  out  and  become 
good  citizens,  would  be  almost  a  miracle;  but  even  up- 
on some  old  and  hardened  offenders,  a  radical  change 
has  been  effected,  and  their  good  and  industrious  con- 
duct since  their  discharge,  has  satisfied  us  that  if  they 
have  not  been  reformed,  they  have  at  least  been  bene- 
fitted.   My  hopes  and  expectations  have  been  n-.oi-e  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  young  in  crime;  those  wlio 
are  not  by  profession  thieves,  but  who  have  been  led 
rnto  crime  by  neglect,  misfortune  or  chance,  or  who 
lave  just  commenced  the  career  in  crime,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  other  rogues,  and  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  community  of  thieves.     These  form  no  small 
portion  among  criminals,   and   it  is  on  these  that  1 
humbly,  but  most  confidently  trust  our  Institution 
will  confer  a  lasting  blessing;  I  look  forward  with 
Jiope  and  confidence,  which  the  result  has  so  far  fully 
sustained,  that  the  majority  will  "  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  well,"  and  become  useful  and  honorable 
members  of  society. 

I  send  a  set  of  Reports  made  to  the  Legislature  from 
the  opening  of  the  Penitenilary  to  the  first  of  this  year, 
these  contain  information  on  several  subjects  referred 
to  in  thy  letters,  and  the  tables  will  give  all  the  statisti- 
cal information  requested;  my  own  Reports  contain  opi- 
nions which  I  would  otherwise  here  have  to  reiterate. 
In  reply  as  to  thy  inquiries,  as  to  the  moral  condition  of 
the  colored  convict  a's  compared  to  the  white,  I  may  say 
it  is  inferior,  but  a  few  have  had  advantages  of  school 
learning,  and  the  care  of  masters  when  young,  while 
most  have  been  hired  out  from  early  y  with,  without  any 
pains  having  been  taken  to  instill  into  them  principles 
of  morality  or  religion.  Very  few  are  convicted  ot  high 
crimes  except  for  Burglary;  but  these  cases  are  gene- 
rally without  violence,  their  propensity  appears  to  be, 
to  pilfer  and  to  steal.    They  work  full  as  well  as  our 
white  prisoners  and  readily  receive  instruction,  and  very 
few  have  shewn  a  refractory  disposition,  three  or  four 
out  of  the  whole  number  received  have  been  slaves,  and 
two  of  these  excellent  prisoners. 

Our  diet  consists  of  one  pound  of  good  bread  and  a 
pint  of  coffee  or  cocoa  for  breakfast,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beef  without  bone,  one  pint  of  soup  and  as 
many  potatoes  as  they  wish  for  dinner;  we  occasionally 
giv6  instead  of  beef  half  a  pound  of  pork,  and  at  some 
seasons  rice  instead  of  potatoes;  for  supper  Indian  mush 
as  much  as  they  please,  and  they  get  once  a  month  half 
a  gallon  of  molasses,  which  is  used  at  discretion,  salt  is 
also  given  to  them.    Each  cell  has  water  introduced 
into  it  which  the  inmates  can  draw  at  pleasuie.    1  he 
ground  floor  of  our  observatory,  being  about  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  reservoir  at  Fair  Mount  (96  feet 
above  high  water)  we  find  with  regret  that  we  cannot 
have  sufficient  supply  of  water  from  that  source,  and 
therefore  have  decided  on  having  the  necessary  water 
works  within  our  walls.    Notwithstanding  our  elevated 
site,  we  find  water  at  12  feet  below  the  surface;  we  have 
just  completed  a  well  30  feet  diameter  and  26  feet  deep. 


in  which  we  shall  have  12  or  14  feet  depth  of  water. — 
We  have  also  in  process  a  reservoir  40  feet  diameter 
built  above  the  level  of  our  cells,  which  is  calculated 
to  hold  one  weeks  supply  for  the  whole  establishment. 
I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  where  there  are  not 
the  advantages  of  a  public  water  works,  the  necessary- 
supply  may  be  obtained  within  the  walls. 

With  sentiments  of  great  esteem  and  respect, 
I  remain  thy  sincere  friend, 

SAMUEL  R.  WOOD. 
Dr.  Philip  Tidyman,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


From  the  Lancaster  Journal 

THE  MAUIBTTA  BRANCH  RAIL  WAY, 

Forming  a  connection  with  the  Columbia  and  Phila- 
deltjhiarail  way,  at  the  depot  near  Columbia.  The  in- 
teresting report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Gay,  upon 
this  imports nt  connection  with  the  Susquehanna,  at  the 
Borough  of  Marietta,  is  published  in  this  day's  paper. 
By  this  project,  the  inclined  plane  at  Columbia  is  en- 
tirelv  avoided,  and  one  of  the  most  favorable  and  beau- 
tiful'points  upon  the  great  river,  will  be  opened  for  an 
extensive  river  and  inland  trade.  'I'here  eaa  be  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking.. 

REPORT  OF  EDWARD  F.  GAY,  ESQ.  CIVIL 
ENGINEER, 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Marielta  Rail  Way; 

Gentlemen— Ua.vmg  been  desired  by  you  "to  make 
the  necessary  examinations,  for  a  line  of  rail  way  from 
the  borough' of  Marletta,to  the  nearest  practicable  point 
of  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  rail  way.  East  of 
the  Columbia  inclined  plane,"  I  now  submit  to  you  the 
result  of  my  labours,  embraced  in  the  following  report 
and  estimate,  together  with  a  map  representing  the  po- 
sition of  the  line  with  reference  to  the  State  Improve- 
ments, as  completed. 

Commencing  at  the  East  line  of  the  borough  of  Mari- 
etta, the  route  of  the  rail  way  is  traced  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Columbia  and  Marietta  turnpike,  to  station  No. 
56,  being  fifteen  chains  south  of  'Spinning  Wheel  Point,' 
thence  bears  eastwardly.iuid  crossing  Bethel's  Run.passe.'j 

through  the  northern  limits  of  the  borough  of  Columbia, 
and  after  crossing  Shawnee  Run,  it  intersects  the  Penii.- 
sylvanla  rail  way  near  to  the  Lancaster  and  Columbia 
Turnpike,  and  distant  about  20  chains  East  of  the 
'Locomotive  Depot,'  at  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane. 
The  whole  length  of  the  hne,  as  measured,  is  three 
miles  and  sixty  nine  chains. 

From  station  No.  85,  on  the  dividing  ridge,  between 
Bethel's  and  Shawnee  Runs,  a  hne  was  traced  North- 
wardl}',  near  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  S.  lleiss,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  Pennsylvania  rail  way,  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  point  proposed,  as  represented  on  the  map, 
but  as  this  route  was  found  to  possess  no  advantages 
over  the  other,  it  was  abandoned. 

By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
posed route,  as  laid  down,  is  remarkably  direct  in  its 
general  course,  and  if  viewed  in  conntction  with  the 
character  of  the  intervening  country,  affords  the  short- 
est possible,  and  1  may  add,  practicable  line,  for  a  rail 
wav  between  Marietta  and  the  Pennsylvania  rad  way, 
bv'whlch  the  inclined  plane  can  be  avoided. 

"The  character  of  the  line  is  distinctly  and  naturally 
marked  into  three  divisons.  The  first  extending  from 
Marietta  to  Chicques  creek;  second,  from  Chicques  to 
station  No.  56  fifteen  chains  south  of  'Spinning  Wheel 
Foini,'  and  third,  from  station  No.  56,  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rail  way. 

The  first  division  is  remarkably  favorable  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  rail  way,  the  excavation  will  be  light, 
and  the  expense  comparatively  trifling.  As  the  hne 
crosses  the  Chicques  creek,  at  the  pool  of  Henry  Halde- 
man's  Mtll  dam,  a  bridge  of  383  feet  ui  length  will  be 
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required  at  that  place,  also,  a  small  bridge  over  the  saw 
mill  head-race. 

The  second  division,  commencing  at  Chicques  creek, 
i-s  traced  along  the  precipitous  face  of  'Chicques  hill,' 
and  in  its  course  encounters  several  heavy  rock-cuts 
and  embankments.  Materials  for  the  embankments, 
will  in  some  places,  be  difficult  to  obtain,  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  natural  soil  whicli  originally  covered  the 
rocky  face  of  tlie  hill,  has  been  removed,  to  form  the 
canal  and  turnpike,  which  are  constructed  along  its 
base.  The  most  prominent  rock-cuts,  which  occur  on 
this  division,  are  througli,  what  are  commonly  known 
as  'Chicques  Rocks,'  and  'Spinni.n;r  Wheel  Point.'  At 
each  of  these  points  the  maxirnum  depth  of  excavation 
will  be  sixty  feet,  tlie  distance  however,  will  be  quite 
short,  (not  exceeding  one'  chain  each)  and  the  position 
of  the  cuts  favorable  for  the  advantageous  application 
of  labor  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  face  of  this  hill  presents  numer- 
ous obstacles  which  are  calculated  to  render  the  lijie  ex- 
pensive, still  the  difficulties  are  far  from  being  as  seri- 
ous as  would  naturally  be  anticipated  by  a  casual  ob- 
server. 

The  third  division,  commencing  at  station  No.  56, 
passes  over  an  undulating  surface  for  nearly  its  whole 
length.  The  excavation  on  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Bethel's  and  Shawnee  runs,  will  be  heavy,  and  also  the 
embankments  across  those  runs.  The  line,  however, 
has  been  arranged,  both  in  reference  to  direction  and 
grade,  so  as  to  ensure  a  .sufficiency  of  materials  from 
the  excavation  to  form  the  embankments,  which  is  the 
«nly  sure  method  of  preservingadue  degree  of  economy 
in  the  construction  of  this  division  of  the  work. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  the  graduation  of  the  line 
traced,  which  is  as  follows; — 
From  Marietta  to  station 

No.   8,  dist.  24  chas.  level. 
No.    8  to  No.  19,  do.  32  do.    descent  20  ft.  pr.  m. 
No.  19  to  No.  24,  do.  15  do.  level. 
No.  24  to  No.  85,  do.  186  do.    ascent  per  m.  34  ft. 
No.  85  to  No,  94,  do.  27  do.  level. 
No.  94  to  p.  rail  way,  25  do.    ascent  per  m.  3i  ft. 

The  point  of  intersection  with  the  Pennsylvania  rail 
way  is  found  to  be  81  feet  above  the  point  of  starting  at 
Marietta. 

The  minimum  ratllus  of  curvature  upon  the  line,  (be- 
ing at  'Spinning  Wheel  Point,')  is  560  feet,  but  as  the 
grade  at  this  point  may  be  reduced  to  20  feet  per  mile, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  apply  the  highest  grades  on 
any  curves  described  with  a  less  radius  than  700  feet. 
The  surfiice  may  therefore  be  considered  as  decidedly 
favorable  for  the  use  of  Locomotive  Engines  on  it. 

This  line  of  rail  way,  is  one  naturally  calculated  to 
be  expensive  in  its  construction  yet  it  afibrds  me  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  assure  you  of  its  entire  practicability, 
and  to  express  my  opinion,  that  when  completed,  its 
advantages  will  be  found  to  be  fully  commensurate  with 
its  cost.  Its  object  will  be  to  place  Marietta  (which  is 
admirably  adapted,  by  its  location,  to  accommodate  an 
extensive  rail  way,  canal  and  river  trade,)  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  Columbia.  It  will  materially  extend  the 
facilities  for  trans-shipment  upon  the  State  Works,  and 
whether  viewed  as  an  iirprovement  by  itself,  support- 
ed as  it  would  be  by  an  extensive  lumber,  coal  and  ca- 
nal trade,  with  a  portion  of  the  rapidly  increasing  pas- 
senger travelling — or,  as  a  part  of  an  extension  of  the 
Pennsylvania  rail  way  to  Harrisburgh,  (which  must  ere 
long  be  made,  as  being  the  only  natural,  and  in  every 
point  of  view,  the  best  route  for  a  rail  way,  connecting 
Philadelphia  with  the  Seat  of  State  Government,)  it  will 
doubtless  prove  a  profitable  source  of  investment  to  its 
proprietors. 

The  estimate  has  been  made  both  for  the  grading  and 
superstructure  of  a  double  track  of  rail  way,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  Chic- 
ques Rocks,  where,  in  order  to  save  a  large  amount  of 


rock  excavation, the  two  tracks  are  designed  to  be  united 
in  one.  The  graded  surface  of  both  excavations  and 
embankments,  is  estimated  to  be  twenty-two  feet  wide. 
The  viaduct  across  Chicques  creek,  is  planned  with 
piers  of  crib  work,  below  the  water  surface,  and  rubble 
masonry  above.  Superstructure  to  be  of  wood,  con- 
structed on  Town's  plan.  Lattice  work,  covered.  The 
culverts  are  all  estimated  to  be  of  rubble  masonry — the 
one  at  Shawnee  to  be  sixteen  feet  span,  resting  on  abut- 
ments 4  feet  high.  It  is  proposed  to  support  the  em- 
bankmentsatthe  most  difficult  polntihelween' Spinning 
fl'heel  and  Chicques  Bocks,'  with  a  stone  wall  varying 
in  height  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet. — But  one  road  and 
one  farm  bridge  will  be  required  on  the  line. 

The  form  of  superstructure  estimated  for  (he  road, 
consists  of  white|oak  sleepers,  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  four  feet  apart,  and  resting  upon  broken  stone, 
compacted  in  longitudinal  trenches,  16  inches  wide  and 
one  foot  deep.  The  sleepers  to  be  notched,  and  oak 
rails  6  by  8  inches  square,  secured  to  them  with  wedges. 
The  wood  rails  to  be  capped  with  iron  plate  rails  2:^ 
inches  wide,  by  5-8  inches  thick,  properly  secured 
with  iron  spikes.  This  form  of  superstructure  is  selected, 
as  being  little  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  as  being 
easily  adjusted  when  repairs  are  required;  it  is  also  the 
cheapest  form  of  road  that  could  be  adopted  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  locomotive  engines  upon  it. 

The  following  estimate  represents  the  various  kind  of 
work  required  for  the  entire  line,  and  is  believed  to  be 
sufficient  to  complete  it.  The  quantities  have  been 
made  out  with  as  much  care  as  the  nature  of  the  exarni- 
nation  would  allow  of  and  tlie  prices  are  such,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  the  contracts  could  readily  be  taken  for. 

ESTIMATE. 


42,430  cubic  yards  earth  excavation  a  ICcts.  $4,243 
21,500  do  do  rock  a  45cts.  9,675 
184,100  do  embankment,  a  15cts.  27,615 
2,600  perches  vertical  wall  a  80cts.  2,080 
5  culverts  containing  1400  perches  a  $2  50  3,500 
Viaduct  across  Chicques  creek,  8,213 
Fencing  and  Bridges,  3,060 
3  miles  69  chains,  double  track  rail  way,  su- 
perstructure with  turns  out,  39,614 


$98,000 

Add  for  conlingencie.s,  10  per  cent.  9,800 


Total  cost,  §107,800 
Respectfully  submitted. 


EDWARD  F.  GAY, 

Engineer' 


STRASBURG  BRANCH  RAIL  ROAD. 

This  branch  extends  from  the  borough  of  Stras- 
burg,  Lancaster  county,  to  the  Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia Rail  Road,  near  the  water  station  at  Lemons', 
extent  about  four  miles.  The  whole  stock  has  been 
taken,  and  the  work  it  is  expected,  will  be  put  under 
contract  without  delay — lb. 

CANAL  FROM  COLUMBIA  TO  TIDE. 

Mr.  Gay.  the  Principal  Engineer,  we  understand,  has 
completed  the  survey  of  this  route  without  encounter- 
ing any  unexpected  or  great  difficidty.  The  line  to 
the  head  of  the  Union  Canal  is  about  30  miles,  and  al- 
lowing five  feet  water,  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  double 
locks,  the  cost  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  1,800,000 
dollars.  The  projected  scale  upon  whichit  is  proposed 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  though  it  does  not  exactly 
come  up  to  our  wishes,  is  certainly  grand;  yet  hardly 
equal  to  the  immense  business  which  this  line  is  des- 
tined to  pass.  The  stock,  it  is  understood,  will  be  ta- 
ken in  an  hour,  did  it  amount  to  double  the  sum  calcu- 
lated— lb. 
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LANCASTER,  MTDDLETOWN  AND  HARRIS- 

BUilG  RAIL  ROAD. 
Mr.  Robevts,  the  Frincipal  Engineer,  we  understand 
has  nearly  completed  the  surveys  of  this  route,  prepara- 
tory to  placing  the  line  under  contract.  Active  ope- 
rations, it  is  expected,  will  commence  very  shortly.— 
Lane-  JournaL 


DEPTH  OF  COAL  VEINS. 
The  importance  of  ascertaining,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, the  depth  of  our  coal  veins  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  and  though  we 
have'every  reason  to  believe,judging  from  the  analogy 
they  bear  to  the  coal  deposites  of  other  countries,  that 
they  extend  downward  to  an  immeasurable  distance; 
iievertheless  an  experiment  which  could  place  this 
highly  probable  and  general  opinion  on  the  solid  basis 


of  certainty, has  been  with  many  for  a  long  time  a  great 
desideratum.  We  are  happy  to  announce  tha,t  such  an 
experiment  is  now  begun  on  the  Spohn  Tract,  where 
preparations  are  making  to  work  below  the  water  le- 
vel, and  to  follow  the  vein  in  its  descent  to  a  distance 
which  will  place  the  subject  beyond  all  doubt  or  corj- 
troversy.  For  this  purpose  a  sieam  engine  will  be  em- 
ployed and  the  work  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
greatest  penetration  below  the  surface  yet  made  has 
not,  we  believe,  exceeded  a  hundred  feet  in  perpen.. 
dicular  descent,  and  even  should  the  veins  stop  short  at 
this  point,  of  which  we  cannot  think  there  is  the  rerao- 
test  probability,  still  there  would  be  Coal  enough  in  our 
mountains  to  supply  the  consumption  for  years  to  come. 
We  hope  thrtt  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have 
undertaken  the  experiment  above  referred  to,  will  meet, 
with  that  success  to  which  their  exertions  are  so  emi- 
nently entitled. — Miners'  Juuriial 


.     METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 
Extract fiom  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  Stale  Capital — Ilurrishurg,  Pennsylvania, 

Bx  James  Wright,  Librarian. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
Messrs.  Editors, — 

As  I  know  you  have  an  affection  for  trails  of  olden 
time,  and  especially  for  such  as  aim  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past,  in  our  land  of  changing  charac- 
ter; I  have  herein  endeavoured  to  sketch  you  a  few  no- 
tices of  men  and  things,  made  in  "notes  by  the  way," 
in  a  late  trip  to  Harrisburg. 

We  started  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rail  Road  Cars 
about  the  middle  of  the  past  month,  (Jan.)  making  our 
way  out  of  the  city  through  streets,  and  lanes,  where  in 
our  youth  was  nothing  but  woods, theremains  of  Penn's 
original  forest — and  passing  in  front  of  those  forinerly 
memorable  country  seats,  Bush  Hill,Springetsberry,&.c. 
Fairmount  once  the  selected  spot  of  Wm.  Penn's  in- 
tended elevated  seat,  was  wholly  changed;  all  the  sur- 
rounding hills  were  drawn  away  for  the  use  of  their 
gravel,  and  intersecting  streets  and  houses,  had  marred 
all  the  former  rural  scenes.  As  we  passed  by  the  wa- 
ter works,  now  so  renowned  and  useful,  we  could  not 
forbear  to  remember  the  foresight  and  kindness  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  perceiving  the  change  of  the  then  ex- 
cellent pump  water  of  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  the 
city  a  legacy  to  enable  it  to  conduct  the  water  of  Wis- 
sahiccon  to  Philadelph'a,  and  now  behold  we  have  a 
population  to  drink  it  dry!  The  invention  of  Rail  Roads 
and  of  Locomotive  machines,  how  far,  very  far  beyond 
the  forecast  of  the  boldest  conjectures.  Such  a  bridge 
too,  as  we  passed  upon,  over'the  Schuylkill!  At  the 
rates  of  progress  in  invention  and  improvement,  where 
shall  we  be  in  another  age  or  Fjnother  century!  Even 
the  great  Ice  house  above  ground  which  we  passed, 
presented  a  luxury  and  an  improvement,  which  none 
before  the  Revolution,  ever  witnessed!  In  casting  our 
eyes  up  and  down  the  beautiful  Schuylkill,  we  felt  sad 
to  think  how  all  the  former  fisheries,  and  their  pictur- 
esque accompanyments  were  forever  ruined.  Passing 
by  the  great  Columbia  bridge  to  the  opposite  bank,  at 
the  head  of  the  inclined  plane,  there  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  upon  Judge  Peters'  place,  and  thought  of  it  as  the 
favorite  country  retreat  of  the  Pater  Patria:  of  oui- 
country;  the  place  where  Washington  himself  once 
planted  the  now  big  chestnut  tree,  which  survives  him, 
and  all  those  who  then  and  there  enjoyed  his  social  in- 
tercourse. 

And  now  being  seated  in  the  comfoi  table  cars,  and 
rolled  swiftly  on  our  way,  the  mind  reflects  upon  the 
present  improved  and  enriched  country,  and  its  educa- 
ted inhabitants,  as  compared  with  the  past,  so  different 
now,  from  what  it  must  have  been,  when  Gov.  Pownall 
(who  has  left  us  some  leaves  of  his  journal,)  travelled 
by  much  of  the  same  line  of  country  out  to  Lancaster 
in  1/54,  as  to  a  frontier  town,  where  pack  saddles,  and 
guns  constituted  the  chief  manufactures  for  the  western 
Indian  trader.  He  found  nothing  then  along  this  to 
mark  his  distances  and  distinguish  his  observations,  but 
some  Inns,  such  as  have  conne  down,  by  their  former 
signs  to  the  present  day,  to  wit:  the  Buck,  the  White 
Horse,  the  Ship,  the  Wagon,  the  Tun,  and  the  Red 
Lion.  Where  else  shall  we  find  taverns  of  such  long 
continuance. 

In  time  we  enter  upon  the  lands  of  the  Great  Chester 
valley,  the  same  which  made  the  Governor  then  won- 
der, that  they  should  bring  £5  an  acre,  and  now  be- 
hold they  bring  50  to  glOO!  Here  we  began  to  find 
sleighing  pretty  good,  even  while  the  same  snow  had 
for  several  days  run  out  at  Philadelphia!  Whiz,  whiz! 
went  our  cars!  Trees,  houses,  and  people  moving 
away  from  us  like  the  shifting  scenes  on  the  stage,  and 
soon  we  are  at  Lancaster,  the  great  inland  town.  This 
was  once  the  duke  Domum  of  the  Conestoga  Indians  of 
that  part  called  the  Hickory  tribe,  because  of  their 
holding  their  Councils  at  the  great  hickory,  then  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Court  House  Square,  and  near 
to  Slaymaker's  Hotel  in  East  King  street,  where  oiiqe 


stood  the  firsts  log'  Inn,  by  Gibson,  having  a  hickory 
tree  for  a  sign.  In  1730,  the  town  was  first  laid  out; 
and  in  1764,  the  same  poor  Indians  v/ho  had  given  the 
soil,  were  cruelly  murdered  in  the  same  town  by  the 
Paxton  boys.  There  is  still  something  very  primitive 
in  various  parts  of  Lancaster,  Several  log  houses  of 
one  and  two  story  still  remain.  It  was  only  as  late  as 
1762,  that  at  this  town,  several  children  were  publicly 
advertised  and  bound  out,as  released  prisoners  from  the 
Indians,  who  could  find  no  parents  or  friends  to  claim 
them!  From  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg,  the  road  pre^ 
sented  the  finest  sleighing  imaginable,  and  the  passen- 
gers much  enjoyed  the  treat  of  such  an  extended  and 
swift  sleigh  ride,  drawn  by  four  lively  horses.  Taverns 
and  farms  lay  all  along  the  route,  showing  pleasing 
evidences  of  the  improving  hand  of  industry  and  skill. 
Yet  settled  as  it  seemed  now,  it  was  not  long  since,  say 
but  eighty  years  ago,  that  all  this  region  was  traversed 
by  swarthy  Indians,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  had  their 
game  and  their  lairs.  Now,  I  could  no  longer  see  the 
poor  disconsolate  and  banished  tribes;  but  [  could  at 
least  identify  myself  with  them,  as  to  conceive  that  I 
saw  often  in  passing,  thousands  of  trees  and  numerous 
pleasant  spots  of  ground,  which  they  had  seen,  or  by 
which  they  had  been  sheltered. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  great  river  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, and  there  see  its  towering  hills,  ranging  all  along 
the  river  on  its  southwestern  side,  producing  a  lively 
sense  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful. — For  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  that  we  rode  along  the  margin  of  the  riv- 
er, the  mind  went  back  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
once  happy  and  peaceful  homes  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Delaware  Indians  which  had  been  enjoying  its  com- 
forts. By  and  by,  we  reach  Harrisburg,  the  City  of  the 
State,  where  legislation  and  politics,  ijiterest  or  disturb 
so  many.  This  was  the  site  of  the  Plantation  of  John 
Harris,  the  Indian  trader,  who  dwelt  here  as  an  advanc- 
ed pioneer,  and  whose  lemains  (bui-iedin  1749)  repose 
beneath  his  mulberiy  tree  on  the  river  bank  of  the 
town.  Much  couM  I  say  of  him  and  of  his  heroic  wife 
Esther,  and  of  their  life  .Tinongthe  Indians  of  their  day, 
but  my  article  is  already  sufficiently  long,  and  I  here 
conclude.  W. 


THOMAS  PARKE,  M.  D. 

At  a  meeting  oF  the  Directoi-s  of  the  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  and  of  th6  Trustees  of  the  Lo- 
ganian  Library,  on  the  Twelfth  of  February,  1835—- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  following  Notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Pauke, 
was  directed  to  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  both 
Boards:  — 

On  the  ninth  day  of  Janu.try,  Anno  Domini  1835,  our 
venerable  Friend  and  Associate,  Doctor  THOMAS 
PARKE,  departed  this  Life,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  iu  theyear- 
1778;  and  the  intelligence,  perseverance  and  fidelity 
manifested  by  him  in  extending  the  usefulness  and 
prosperity  of  the  Institution,  induced  its  members  ta 
re-elect  him,  annually,  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time — a  period  of  fifty-seven  years. 

His  attachment  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Loganian  Li- 
braries, and  his  anxiety  to  promote  their  respective  in- 
terests, remained  with  him  to  the  close  of  his  life;  and 
when  his  personal  services  should  cease  to  benefit  these 
Institutions,  as  a  further  evidence  of  his  good  feelings 
towards  one  of  them,  he  made  an  appropriation,  in  his 
Will,  for  adding,to  the  finances  of  the  Library  Compa- 
ny of  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  Fifty  Dollars  per  annum, 
being  a  bequest  of  a  perpetual  ground  rent  of  that 
amount. 

When  no  longer  able  to  attend  the  deliberations  of 
the  Directors  and  Trustees,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  onp 
of  his  colleagues,  in  relat'on  to  the  taxes  on  the  Loga- 
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nian  estate  in  Bucks  county,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
"in  all  my  weakness  I  frequently  think  oi  the  pros- 
penty  and  welfare  of  our  Libia,  ies."  At  that  time  he 
felt  so  much  debilitated  as  to  doubt  the  restoratiwi  ot 
his  health,  but  added,  "  1  pray  for  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  say  ,  not  my  yViU, 
hut  Thy  Will  be  dme,  0  Lord l'\  _  i 
His  amiable  disposition,  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  strongly  endear- 
ed him  to  his  Associates,  and  they  sincerely  regret,that 
death  has  vacated  his  seat  at  this  Board,  and  deprived 
his  children  of  so  estimable  a  parent  and  friend. 

Oil  motion,  .  ^. 

Resolved,  1  h;.t  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Notice  otthe 
late  Dr.  Tiiojias  Pauke  be  communicated  to  his  family, 
and  Mr.  Poulson  and  Mr.  Morgan  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  communicate  the  same. 

WILLIAM  RAWLB,  junior. 

Secretary. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PIlOCEET>I]SGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

May  27,  1835. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 
The  President  submitted  a  communication  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  in  relation  to 
the  occupancy,  by  Mrs.  Ford,  of  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
mises alloted  to  the  Gas  Works  by  Councils.  Referred 
to  the  committee  on  lighting  and  watching. 

Mr  Lewis,  from  the  Committee  on  Fire  Companies, 
reported  unfavorably  on  the  application  of  the  Ameri- 
ca Hose  Company,  for  permission  to  erect  a  hre  plug 
in  their  Hose  House.  The  report  was  agreed  to  by  both 

Councils.  .  1        1  J 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  s;.me  committee,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  application  of  the  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation for  the  Relief  of  Disabled  Firemen,  made  the 
following  report,  the  resolution  attached  to  which  was 
agreed  to,  unanimously,  by  both  Councils.  ^ 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 
The  Committee  on  fire  companies,  having  considered 
ihe  petition  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Ae- 
lief  of  Disabled  Firemen,  and  examined  the  charter  and 
Stations  of  the  Company,  believe  that  the  said  As- 
sociation is  calculated  to  increase  the  enei^y,  and  add 
to  the  already  high  character  of  our  Fire  Depar  ment. 
^iV  -m  tS  appears  to  have  been  established  for  the  \ 
purpose  of  forming  by  the  contributions  ot  our  fellow 
zens  ensra-ed  in  the  meritorious  duties  ol  the  de- 
pa  tmen^a  fund,  on  which  those  who  fall  victims  to 
The  a^cuknts  and  bereavements  of  the  profession  may 
depend  for  support  and  rehef  in  case  the.r  condition  in 
Se  Ts  such  as' to  make  it  necessary  to  apply  for  aid  - 
With  a  spirit  of  liberal  charity,  as  wide  and  impartial  as 
the  sphere  of  their  own  active  duties,  they  propose  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  hremen  who 
may  receive  injuries  not  members,  and  to  all  persons 
meeting  with  accidents  from  fires  or  fire  apparatus.  An 
his'i  ution  founded  on  such  principles,  and  conducted 
acco  x  ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter;  ha.  long 
been  wanting  in  our  city  and  will  tend  to  produce  uni- 
ty  of  purpose  and  action  in  the  associations  on  whom 
we  rely  for  our  safety  from  conflagration.  _ 

It  he  efore.  in  oui- opinion,  has  a  legitimate  claim  on 
the  nub  ic  tre^surv,  and  we  have  annexed  a  resolution 
rov^    1  g  t  't  the  ;um  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  paid 
l^ver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  to  form  a  part 
pf  its  permanent  fund. 

Philadelphia,  May  28,  1835.  . 

Respectfully  submitted.  .  .  - 

LAWRENCE  LEWIS,  Chairman. 
FRED.  FRALEY, 
JOHN  S.  WARNER, 
JOHN  M.  BARCLAY. 
;   ----  Committee  on  Fire  Companies. 


Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  City  Treasurer  in 
favour  of  H.  G.  Rowly,  Treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  Disabled  Firemen,  for  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  invested  as  part  of 
the  permanent  fund  of  said  Association,  and  charge  the 
same  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Price  made  the  following  .report,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 
The  special  committee  on  the  legacy  of  Samuel  Scot- 
tin,  deceased,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  72 
dollars,  for  six  years  arrearages  of  ground  rent,  due 
June  1,  1834,  from  John  Long,  proceeded  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  same  in  bread  to  the  poor,  under  the  di- 
rections of  (he  will;  and  made'  a  contract  with  three 
bakers,  viz:  John  English,  Andrew  Harman,  and  John 
C.  Eernbaum,  for  the  delivery  of  five  cent  loaves  at 
four  cents  each.  Your  committee  had  orders  printed 
as  follows,  viz:  „  .  ,  c 

"  Deliver  to  the  bearer,  two  hve  cent  loaves  ot 
bread,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Samuel  Scottin, 
deceased;  to  deliver  bread  to  the  poor  of  the  city,  and 
of  Southwark,  taking  care,  that  none  but  the  needy 
get" it,  and  that  not  more  than  two  leaves  be  delivered 
to  ^ny  one  family."  .,       ,  , 

Three  hundred  tickets  were  distributed  on  each 
baker,  equal  to  900  tickets,  or  1800  loaves  of  bread  at 
four  cents  each,  makes  72  dollars. 

The  proper  distribution  of  these  tickets  were  en- 
trusted to  the  several  benevolent  institutions,  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

The  Southwark  Soup  House. 
1  he  Union  Benevolent  Society. 
The  Provident  Society. 

The  Society  for  relief  of  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor. 
And  the  House  of  Industry. 

Your  committee  having  completed  the  service,  otter 
the  following  'resolution,  that  the  committee  be  dis- 


charged. „     ,  , 

RICHARD  PRICE,  Cli'n. 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 
JAMES  HUTCHINSON, 
HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS, 

Coramltte'e. 

Mr.  M'Creedy,  from  the  committee  on  cleaning  the 
city,  made  a  report  in  relation  to  petitions  for  repairing 
the  curb  and  gutter  in  Appletree  Alley,  and  for  the 
removal  of  obstructions  in  the  streets,  caused  1-y  the 
city  carts,  stating  that  the  first  should  be  referred  to  the 
paving  committee,  and  that  the  second  had  been  obvi- 
ated by  a  request  to  the  superintendant.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Keating  made  the  following  report,  the  resolution 
attached  to  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  selectcominittee  of  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution,  "request- 
ing the  Mayor  to  enquire  into  any  complaints  made  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  hackstand  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Sassafras  streets,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
order  in  relation  thereto,"— Report, 

That  after  enquiry  made  from  the  Mayor,  the  City 
Commissioners  and  other  persons,  they  have  ascertain- 
ed that  a  hackstand  was  established  by  the  City  Com- 
missioners, in  Sixth  street  between  Vine  and  Sassafras 
streets,  but  that  at  the  request  of  sundry  citizens  it  wa,s 
since  removed  to  Franklin  street,  between  Vine  and 
Sassafras.  That  many  hackmen  disliking  the  latter 
stand  have  in  violation  of  the  ordinance  continued  to 
occupy  Sixth  street  as  a  stand,  and  that  complaints  were 
made  to  the  Mayor  of  the  breach  of  the  ordinance,  with 
a  view  that  he  should  exact  the  fine  from  the  dehn- 
quents  This  he  has  declined  doing  from  a  conviction 
that  hehad  no  right  to  enforce  the  fine.  The  Supreme 
Court  having  decided  that  Councils  have  no  authority 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  or 
Justices  of'lhe  Peace. 
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But  the  Legislature  have  lately,  by  the  7th  section  of 
an  act  entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  act  to  incorporate 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  conferred  upon  Alder- 
men and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  every  city,  incorporat- 
ed township,  and  borough  in  this  Commonweallh,  pow- 
er to  liear  and  determine  all  actions  of  debt  for  penalty, 
for  the  breach  of  any  ordinance,  by  law,  or  regulation  of 
such  city,  township  or  borough,  in  the  manner  therein 
provided.  This  remedy  does  not  interfere  with  the 
former  one,  to  proceed  against  delinquents  by  indict- 
ment in  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  as  the  police  have  now 
the  right  to  request  the  City  Solicitor  to  institute  a  pro- 
secution whenever  they  deem  it  expedient,  and  any  citi- 
zen v\ho  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  any  hackman  to  comply  with  the  ordinances  of 
CouncUs  or  the  regulations  made  by  the  City  Commis- 
sioners' in  pursuance  thereof,  may  enfore  the  penalty 
by  summary  process  before  any  Alderman.  The  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  no  further  action  on  this  sub- 
ject is  at  this  time  required.  They  therefore  report 
back  to  Coimcil  the  resolution  referred  to  them  with  an 
expression  of  their  opinion  that  the  passage  of  it  at  this 
time  is  not  expedient— and  they  otler  the  following  re- 
solution : 

Kesolved,  That  this  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  this  subject. 

AVM.  H.  KEATING,  Chairman. 

JOHN  WIEGAND, 

II.  J.  WILLIAMS. 
Messrs.  Free,  Lippincott,  Wiegand,  Lewis,  Barclay, 
Keating,  and  M'Creedy,  presented  petitions  praying 
Councils  to  purchase  tlie  riglit  of  tlie  burial  ground  in 
Franklin  Square.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic sqiiai'es. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition  from  city  watchmen, 
asking  extra  compensation  (or  labor  required  on  patent 
lamps  within  their  beats.  Referred, 

Mr.  M'Creedy  offered  tlie  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  (hat  the  committee  on  public  squares  be  in- 
structed to  report  to  Councils  the  lucation  of  the  railing 
around  Washington  Sqaure  and  its  distance  from  the 
curb  stone,  before  erecting  the  same. 


AN  ORDINANCE. 
Providing  for  Public  Clocks,  and  a  City  Observatory. 

Section  1  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Select  and  Common  Councils  assem- 
bled, That  the  committee  on  public  squares  are  hereby 
authorized  to  erect  a  City  Observatory,  in  conformi- 
ty to  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  a  committee  of  the 
"American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge,"  in  conjunction  with  said  comnnittee, 
and  to  procure  the  clock,transit,  and  other  instruments, 
so  that  the  said  observatory  may  be  fully  complete  in 
obtaining  a  standard  city  time,  and  astronomical  obser- 
vations Provided,  That  only  one  half  the  expenses 
(not  to  exceed  $3000)  attending  the  same  shall  be  paid 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  that  the  remaining  moiety 
be  paid  by  the  said  society,  and  provided  also,  that  the 
location  of  the  said  observatory  shall  be  submitted  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  councils. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  'I  hat  the  "American  Philoso- 
phical Society  for  tile  promotion  of  useful  knowledge," 
is  hereby  authorized  to  nominate,  and  the  mayor  ot  the 
city  to  appoint  an  astronomer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  have  charge  of  the  city  observatory;  and  who  shall, 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  when  practicable,  make 
such  observations  as  will  enable  him  to  determine  the 
true  time,  and  transfer  the  same  correctly  to  an  astrono- 
mical clock,  to  be  provided  and  located  by  the  Ameri 
can  Philosophical  Society,  in  a  central  situation,  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  City  Hall,  so  that  watchmakers 
may  be  enabled  to  regulate  their  time  keepers;  and  for 


his  services  he  shall  receive  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  quartely. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  Philip  Garrett,  Isaiah  Lu- 
kens,  Ellis  Clark,  Thomas  Voigt,  Wm.  H.  C.  Riggs, 
and  David  Weatherly,  watchmakers  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  "Com- 
mittee on  public  Clocks,"  and  are  empowered  to  take 
the  direction  of  all  clocks  that  councils  shall  declare 
public,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  nominate, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  appoint  a  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  of  and  regulate  all  the  public  clocks, 
and  whose  salary  shall  be  two  hundred  dollars  per  an' 
num,  payable  quarterly. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  committee  on  markets 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  suitable  accommodations 
fur  a  public  clock  and  bell,at  the  east  end  of  the  market 
house  in  High  street  west  of  Broad  street;  and  that  the 
committee  on  public  clocks  is  authorised  to  procure 
under  the  direction  of  said  Committee  on  Markets,  the 
said  clock  and  bell,  and  also  a  new  clock,  to  be  locat- 
ed in  place  of  the  old  one,  now  at  Second  and  High 
streets. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  clocks  in  the  follow- 
ing locations  shall  be  hereafter  public  clocks,  viz:— at 
the  State  House;  at  the  Market  House  Pine  and  Se- 
cond streets;  at  St.  Augustine  Church,  whenever  the 
same  is  vested  in  the  city  corporation;  with  an  agree- 
ment that  no  rent  shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
cupola,  and  the  access  thereto;  at  the  Market  house. 
High  and  Second  street;  and  the  one  to  be  placed  at 
the  market  house  in  High  street,  west  of  Broad  street. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  ord.oined  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  Mayor  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  draw  on  the  city  treasury  for  the  expenses 
that  shall  be  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  or- 
dinance; and  that  the  ordinance  enacted  September 
19th,  1833,  entitled  "An  ordinance  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  time  keepers,"  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed. 

Enacted  into  an  Ordinance,  in  the  Citv 
of  Philadelphia,  this  28th  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
five. 

HENRY  TROTH, 
President  of  Common  Council. 
WM.  M.  MEREDITH, 
President  of  the  Select  Council. 

Attest — J.  G.  CtARKSON, 

Clerk  of  Select  Council. 
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At  a  genera]  town  meeting  of  citizens,  opposed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Market  Houses,  on  Market  street,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  rail  road  down  the  same,  held 
agreeably  to  public  notice,  in  Independence  Square,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  3d,  at  5  o'clock.CAD WA- 
LADER  EVANS,  Esq.  was  appointed  President,  and 
Jos.  Worrell,  Paul  Beck,  Jr.  Lewis  Taylor,  Roberts 
Vaux,  and  Alexander  Hampton,  Vice  Presidents,  and 
Wm.  H.  Davis  and  John  Conyers,  Secretaries. 

On  motion  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed  to  draft  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  meeting. 

The  committee  having  returned,  reported  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  on  motion 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  the  present  commercial 
prosperity  and  flourishing  condition  of  Market  street  is 
mainly,  if  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  early  erection 
and  continued  existence  of  the  market  houses  thereon, 
presenting,  as  they  necessarily  do,  the  strongest  induce- 
ments for  the  daily  collection  of  thousands  of  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  our  city  and  county,  and  many  parts 
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of  our  state,  drawing  with  them,  by  an  impulse  the  most 
hatui-al  and  reasonable,  to  the  busy  scene,  tlie  merchants 
and  traders  from  every  section  of  the  union,  who  visit 
our  city  to  purchase  their  supplies  of  merchandize  of 
every  description.  And  whereas,  the  effect  naturally 
and  inevitably  depends  upon  the  cause,  it  is  believed 
that  the  removal  of  the  market  houses  from  Market 
street,  independently  of  the  immense  expenditure  of 
public  money  which  it  woidd  necessarily  involve, would 
be  unwise,  impolitic  and  ruinous  to  the  great  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  most  magnificent  street,  wlucli  has 
long  excited  and  still  continues  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  every  stranger  who  visits  our  city. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  present  location  of  the  market  houses  in  Mar- 
ket street,  is  highly  judicious  and  proper,  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  interests  and  subserve  the  con- 
venience of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 

'^^Resolved,  That  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which 
the  citizens  of  our  city  have  experienced  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  the  immense  mcrease 
of  the  value  of  real  estate,  especially  in  Market  street, 
since  the  erection  of  the  market  houses  there,  admonish 
us  in  the  sober  language  of  wisdom,  not  to  abandon, 
for  light  and  transient  causes,  that  which  long  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  essentially  good,  in  the  vain  and 
delusive  hope  that  we  may  possibly  do  better. 

Resolved,  That  nothing  short  of  the  most  palpable 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  evils  of  great  magnitude, 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  citizens  generally,  or  the 
clearest  demonstration  of  advantages  of  vast  importance 
to  the  community  at  large,  by  changing  the  location 
of  the  market  houses,  could  possibly  justify  a  measure 
involving  in  its  consequences  the  expenditure  and 
loss,  in  ail  human  probabifity,  of  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars,  and  the  temporary,  if  not  permanent  des- 
ti-uttion  of  the  business  of  the  most  valuable  street  in 
•  our  citv. 

Resolved,  That  no  evidence  of  such  a  character,  or 
even  bearing  the  stamp  or  colour  of  plausibility,  has  as 
yet  been  adduced  by  the  projectors  of  the  plan  for  re- 
moving the  market  houses.  That  the  scheme,  thus 
far.appears  to  be  speculative,  visionary,  and  unsustained 
by  any  data  or  practical  experience  in  reference  to  its 
ultimate  effects. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  inasmuch  as  we  believe  the  project- 
ed alteration  in  relation  to  the  market  houses,  to  have 
originated  in  a  misconception  of  the  true  interests  of  our 
city,  perhaps  in  the  heat  of  speculation  that  now  per- 
vades this  community,  it  is  our  duty  by  all  f^iir  and 
honorable  means  to  endavor  to  prevent  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity from  befalling  our  city. 

Resolved,  That  a  commhtee  of  one  from  each  ward 
be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  prepare  a  demonstra- 
tion agahist  removing  the  market  houses,  to  cause  it  to 
be  signed  by  the  citizens,  and  presented,  without  de- 
lay, to  Councils.  That  said  committee  have  power  to 
call  meetings  of  the  citizens  whenever  they  mny  deem 
it  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  we  fully  concur  in  the  preamble  ai^d 
resolutions  nassed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  at  the 
Mansion  house,  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  streets, 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  ult. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  Broad  street  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  our  city,  we  approve  of  the  Rail  Roa^ 
on  that  street,  and  we  cannot  see  any  just  and  reasona- 
ble ground  to  extend  the  satne,  while  that  street  is  sus- 
ceptible of  accommodating  all  the  business  of  the  Rail 
Road,  and  while  there  remains  so  much  vacant  ground 
for  the  erection  of  Depots,  at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  per 
cent. less  than  ground  could  be  obtained  in  Mru'ket  street. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting.  Rail 
Roads  passing  through  our  city,  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  the  advocates  r.f  tlie  measure  anticipate:  as 
the  Southwark  and  Willow  street  Rail  Roads  fully 
prove;  saving,  that  of  conveying  a  few  passengers  to  and 
from  the  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane. 


Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  all  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants on  Broad  street,  taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration,  goods  or  produce  can  be  conveyed  from 
Broad  street,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  city  at  less  ex- 
pense, by  drays  or  carts  than  by  Rail  Road  cars. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  the 
destruction  of  our  Market  Houses  and  making  a  Rail 
Road  to  the  Delaware,  would  be  attended  with  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  two  millions  of  dollars — the 
interest  of  which,  for  one  year,  would  pay  for  all  the 
drayage  and  carriage  of  goods  sent  to  and  received 
from  Columbia  during  the  same  period.  ,  _ 

Resolved,  That  by  making  Rail  Roads  through  oar 
city,  it  not  only  decreases  the  value  of  property  be- 
tween the  terminating  points,  but  must  inevitably  en- 
danger the  lives  of  citizens,  and  prove  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  all  kinds  of  business,  more  especially  the  retad 

branch.,  ,      .     .        n  • 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  see  the  justice  ot  taxing 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The  owners  of 
pr-operty  in  the  western  pat-t  of  our  city,  many  of  whom 
are  widows  and  orphans,  have  been  paying  heavy  taxes 
for  their  unimproved  proverty,  while  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  eastern  section,  have  been  receiving 
immense  Incomes  therefrom.  ^  i 

Resolved,  That  the  security  of  vested  mtet-est,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  central,  as  well  as  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  require  that  this  question  should  be 
speedilyset  at  rest,by  a  vote  o!  Councilson  the  subject. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

CADWALADER  EVANS,  President, 

Jus.  WORBELL, 

Lewis  Tailor, 
Paul  Beck,  Jr. 
RoBEBts  Vaux, 
Alex.  Hamptos', 

Vice  Presidents. 
WiUiatn  H.  Davis, 
John  Conyers, 

Secretaries.  ,  - 


THE  REGISTER- 
PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE  6,  1835. 


There  has  been  a  general  turn-out  of  Carpenter^, 
Shoemakers,  &c.  respecting  the  hours  of  working— 
they  claiming  to  labor  from  6  to  6.  Numerous  meet- 
ing's and  processions  have  taken  place,  on  the  subject. 
It  appears  by  the  following  proceedings  of  Councils, 
that  the  labourers  are  to  be  employed  by  them  during 
these  hours. 

From  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  May  5. 
6  TO  6. 

Last  evening  the  City  Councils  passed  a  resolution 
fisin!?the  hours  of  labor  for  persons  employed  by  the 
city,  from  6  to  6,  allowing  one  hour  for  breakfast  and 

one  hotu-  for  dinner. 

The  fullowing  is  the  resolution:         :         .        ■  . 

Resolved  by  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  m  Select 
and  Common  Council  assembled.  That  the  hours  of  la- 
bor of  the  Working  Men  employed  under  the  Authori- 
ties'of  the  City  Corporation,  shall  be,  from  "SIX  t.i 
SIX,"  during  the  summer  season;  allowing  one  hour  tor 
breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Sales  of  re.l  ESTATE.-The  Masonic  Hall  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wm.  Swaim,  for  §110,550.  The 
front  on  Chesnut  Street  is  101  feet. 

The  property  known  as  the  "Wharton  House,"  south 
Fifth  street,  extending  south  from  Prime  to  Federal 
streets,  and  west  to  Arrabella  street,  was  lately  sold  for 
;gl5,000.  This  was  during  the  revolution,  the  place 
where  the  great  Ball,  usually  designated  the  mischianza, 
was  given  to  Gen.  Howe. 
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LEWIS  DAVID  VON  SCIIWEINITZ,  P.  D. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Lewis  David  Von  Scliweinitz,  P. 
D.,  with  a  skelch  of  his  Scientific  Labours.  TJead 
before  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencts  of  Piiila- 
delphia,  May  12th,  1835. 

,  By  Waeteii  R.  Johnsoit. 

Among;  the  small  inimber  of  native  Americans,  who 
had  thirty  years  ago  begun  to  make  natural  history  an 
object  of  deep  and  curious  research,  is  tliename  of  one 
whose  memory  may,  upon  various  grounds,  cla'm  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  all  the  admirers  of  scientific 
excellence.  It  is  not  less  a  dictate  of  the  head,  than  an 
impulse  of  the  heart,  to  honor  those  who  have  stood 
forth  as  the  leaders  in  new,  useful,  and  difficult  enter- 
prizes.  Even  pei-sons  who  themselves  never  enter  the 
same  career,  may  still  participate  largely  in  \Ue  Sf  nti- 
nient  of  gratitude  for  those  efforts  which  have  had  in 
view,  the  improvement  of  society  by  addit-ons  to  its 
treasures  of  knowledge-  But  the  olillgation  to  respect, 
is  felt  with  a  double  force  by  those  whose  pursuits  are 
of  a  character  congenial  with  tliat  of  the  individual, 
who  has  thus  made  himself  a  pioneer  in  a  laudable  un- 
dertaking. And  if  to  this  common  bond  be  added  that 
of  personal  intercourse  and  intimacy,  snd  a  reception 
of  great  and  lasting  benefits  from  his  labours  and  his 
liberality,  it  mu'st  be  obvious  that  reason,  feeling,  and 
dut)',  alike  demand  the  grateful  remembrance  of  one 
who  has  so  judiciously  directed  the  current  of  liis  kind- 
ness and  bestowpd  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  the  object  of  the  follow- 
ing brief  memoir,  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences  are  probably  prepared  to  expect  from 
their  organ  on  the  present  occasion,  but  an  impei'fect 
representation  of  the  emotions  which  were  felt  on 
learning  the  demise  of  our  late  valu^ d  associate,  and 
perliaps  to  excuse  a  still  more  imperfect  display  of  his 
various  attainments  and  excellencies  of  character. 

Lewis  David  Von  Scliweinitz  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
Nordiampton  county,  Pennsyh-ania,  on  the  tliirteenth 
of  February,  1780.  His  father  l!ans  Ciiristian  Alexan- 
der Von  Schweinitz  was  of  an  ancient  and  distinguish- 
ed family  in  Silesia  in  Germany,  and  exercised  here.the 
functions  of  superintendent  of  the  fiscal  and  secular 
concerns  of  the  "  Unitas  Fi'ati-um"  or  Moravian  Breth- 
ren in  North  America.  His  mother  was  Dorothea  Eliz- 
abeth de  Wattevllle,  daughter  of  Haron,  afterwards 
Bishop,  John  de  Waltevilie  and  of  Benija  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Count  Zinzendorf  Of  the  last  mentioned 
ancestor,  it  may  not,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  be  inappropi-iate  to  TT.ake  a  passing  remi- 
niscence. 

Nicholas  Lewis  Count  Zinzcndoi'f  was  born  at  Dres- 
den in  1700,  and  was  celebrated  in  his  youth  for  form- 
ing religious  societies,  six  or  seven  of  which,  are  said 
to  have  originated  from  his  own  efforts,  and  one  at 
least  to  have  been  planned  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years. 

He  was  associated  with  Watteville  in  founding  the 
great  missionary  system  of  the  "  Unitas  Fratrum."  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  Count  of  Berthelsdorf 
in  Lusatia,  by  purcliasing  the  estate  appendant  to  tiiat 
title,  and  soon  after  established  tliere  tlie  village  of 
Herrnhut,  whence  tlie  Moravians  are  sometimes  called 
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Herrnhutters.  In  prosecution  of  his  favorite  scheme, 
he,  in  connection  with  his  new  colony,  many  of  whom 
v\  ere  natives  of  Moravia,  commenced  the  sending  of 
missionaries  to  instruct  the  heathen;  and  at  the  end  of 
nine  years,  though  their  num.bers  did  not,  when  they 
first  made  the  attempt,  exceed  600,  had  actually  form- 
ed  estabhshmenis  in  Greenland,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix, 
Surinam,  Rio  de  Berbice,  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  the  Negroes  of  Carolina,  in  Lapland, Tar- 
tary,  Algiers,  Guinea,  in  the  Island  ot  Ceylon  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  his  ardour  for  attaining  this 
favourite  object,  Zinzendorf  made  various  journies 
through  Germany,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
England  and  America.  In  1742  he  held  frequent  re- 
ligious discourses  at  Germantown,  in  this  vicinity,  and 
in  the  same  year,  in  a  Latin  speech  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia, formally  renounced  his  title  of  Count,  resum- 
ed his  original  family  name  of  Von  Thumsteen,  and 
became  familiarly  known  to  the  Quakers  cf  that  period 
under  the  designation  of  "  friend  Lewis." 

It  was  under  his  immediate  agency  that  the  colony  at 
Bethlehem  was  founded.  He  did  not,  however,  attain 
all  his  successes  without  undergoing  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  several  biiter  persecutions:  but  these 
probably  served, as  usual, only  to  bind  his  followers  in  a 
firmer  union,  and  more  effectually  to  insure  their  pros- 
perity. After  having  established  Ids  plan  in  all  tlie 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  sent  out  about  1000  in- 
dividuals to  proclairn  his  doctrines,  he  finally  died  at 
Herrnhut  in  l760,wl)ere  we  are  infurmed,  his  obsequies 
were  attended  by  2000  ot  his  f  .Uowers,  and  his  body 
borne  to  the  grave  by  32  of  those  messengers  of  his 
faith  who  were  at  the  time  assembled  there  from 
Holland,  England,  Ireland,  Greenland,  and  North. 
America. 

The  contemplation  of  this  example,  of  a  man  who  was 
at  once  the  ancestor  of  his  family  and  the  father  of  his 
denomination,  with  that  of  other  distinguished  progeni- 
tors, early  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  youthful 
Schweinitz  with  an  ambition  for  a  career  of  similar  ac- 
tivity, and  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Literary  and  scientific  eminence. 

The  society  of  those  friends  with  whom  the  early 
years  of  his  cliildhood  were  spent,  was  calculated  tp  in- 
spire him  with  the  same  affections  and  views  which  had 
operated  on  his  ancestors  for  two  generations.  His. 
mind  was  here  imbued  with  those  principles,  which,  at 
a  later  period,  shone  forth  in  the  purity  and  simplicity 
cf  his  manly  character. 

Endowed  with  powers  of  conception  of  no  ordinary 
cast,  he  gave  early  indicalions  of  his  bias  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  by  his  assiduity  more  than  comiiensated 
for  any  deficiency  in  the  means  of  improvement  then 
within  his  reach.  The  clear  and  explicit  manner  in 
which  his  juvenile  ideas  were  expressed,  encouraged 
his  fond  parents  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  he  would  one 
day  become  an  active  instrument  for  advancing  the 
cause  to  which  themselves  and  their  predecessors  had 
been  so  assiduously  devoted.  Being  the  i/f/erf  son  oi 
his  parents,  and,  at  that  period,  of  delicate  constitu- 
tion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  maternal  influences 
had  much  to  do  in  the  developement  of  his  faculties. 
It  was,  moreover,  on  the  side  of  his  mother  that  he  was 
related  to  Wetteville  and  Zinzendorf;  hence,  we  may 
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readily  suppose  that  from  this  source  he  derived  tlie 
partiality  for  addressing  to  his  friends  short  speeches 
and  little  sermons  with  vvhicli  he  is  said  occasionally  to 
have  amused  Uie  circle  around  his  paternal  fireside. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  general,  anticipations  founded 
pn  an  exhibition  of  precocious  talents  are  apt  to  be 
signally  disappointed;  but  when  the  display  is  that  of 
an  intellectual  tendency,  rather  than  a  mere  capacity  for 
some  one  attainment,  and  when  the  spirit  for  menial 
labour  is  found  capable  of  being  directed  into  different 
channels  at  the  instance  of  others,  and  does  not  consist 
of  a  blind  instinct  compelling  the  possessor  lo  follow 
some  narrow  path  of  intellectual  effort,  the  augury  may, 
we  apprehend,  be  received  with  less  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainly. Such  was  the  case  with  Schweinitz.  His  mind 
was  vigorous,  and  his  temperament  enthusiastic,  The 
first  direction  of  these  qualities  was  given  by  his  rela- 
tives as  they  dv,'elt  on  the  unwearied  and  successful 
exertions  of  bis  ancestors  among  the  fraternity,  in  pro- 
moting whose  interests  he  was  taught  to  feel  that  it 
JA'ould  be  most  honorable  to  excel ;  the  second  was  subse- 
quently given  by  his  teachers,  when,  by  the  casual  ex- 
liibition  and  explanation  of  some  specimens  in  natural 
history,  they  struck  a  vein  of  talent,  part  of  the  same 
rich  mine,  which  had  before  only  here  and  there,  "crop- 
ped out"  above  the  surface. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1787,  at  the  age  of  little  more 
lhan  seven  years,  young  Lewis  David  was  placed  in  the 
institution  of  the"  Moravian  community  at  Nazareth, 
where  he  continued  for  eleven  years,  or  until  1798, 
and  where  he  sedulously  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  pe- 
riod of  instruction, — as  generally  happens  when  paren- 
tal precept  and  example  have  prepared  tlie  way  for  a 
relish  of  knowledge, — was  to  him  a  season  of  delight, 
a  scene  of  his  life  to  which  he  ever  after  reverted  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  Here  were  formed  those  habits  of 
practical  wisdom,  which,  when  subsequently  metho- 
dized in  the  schools  of  (iermany,  produced  that  happy 
balance  of  the  faculties,  without  which  the  most  bril- 
liant talents  may  be  wasted,  either  on  ill-direcled  ef- 
forts, or  on  wild  and  fanciful  theories.  His  powers  of 
language,  and  his  vein  of  satirical  humour,  were  at  this 
time  occasionally  put  forth  in  the  form  of  poetical  effu- 
sions, turning  the  fruits  of  his  leisuie  hours  into  harm- 
Jess  amusement  for  his  companions. 

The  apparent  facility  with  which  he  aftervyards  com- 
posed iii  tlie  Latin  language,  induces  the  btlitf  that  his 
early  classical  instruction  was  of  a  very  respectable  or- 
der, and  certain  it  is  that  the  qualities  of  his  heart  were 
riot  neglected;  his  moral  cliaracter  vi  as  built  on  the  broad 
and  liberal  basis  of  justice,  love  and  charity,  so  distinct- 
ly inculcated  in  the  doctrines  of  his  community. 

In  the  baneful  spliit  of  uncharitablent  ss  he  saw  no- 
thing either  lovely  or  lespectable;  it  never  found  a 
lodging  in  his  heart,  and  he  had  sccordingly,  no  occa- 
sipit m  after  life  to  eject  so  unprofitable  a  tenant. 

His  first  impulse  towards  the  study  of  Botany  had 
been  received  at  Nazareth,  before  being  placed  as  a 
pupil  in  the  institution.  When  a  mere  child,  being  on 
a  visit  to  that  place  in  company  with  his  grandfather. 
Bishop  de  Watteville,  it  chanced  that  a  specimen  of  the 
Lichen  digiiaiu.i,  lying  on  a  table  in  one  ot  the  apart 
nients  of  the  school,  attracted  his  attention,  and  led  to  a 
few  observations  on  its  nanie  and  physiology.  From 
this  moment  he  dated  his  own  partiality  for  the  beauties 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When  his  abode  was  after- 
wards fixed  at  the  school,  and  he  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  some  Instructions  in  the  elements  of  botany 
from  one  of  the  teachers*  in  the  seminary,  he  puisued 
his  researches  in  this  delightful  science  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  ardour.  He  seems  to  have  been,  in  truth, 
a  very  child  of  Flora,  and  with  the  vernal  breath  of  that 
divinity  to  have  inhaled  all  the  benign  influences  which 
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the  beauty,  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  Nature's  truth 
are  every  where  fitted  to  inspire. 

A  partial  flora  of  Nazareth  und  its  vicinity,  formed  at 
this  early  period,  is  still  among  his  manuscript  papers, 
and  the  occupation  which  its  composition  afforded  to 
his  moments  of  relaxation,  continued  through  hfe  to 
constitute  the  delight  of  his  leisure  hours.  Such  was 
his  progress  in  many  attainments,  that  before  the  close 
of  his  connection  with  the  Nazareth  institution,  young 
Schweinitz  was  appointed  to  participate  in  the  duties  ot 
instruction,  by  taking  charge  of  some  of  the  junior 
classes  in  that  seminary. 

In  1798  his  father  was  called  to  Germany,  whither  he 
was  attended  by  his  family,  and  where  the  subject  ot 
this  memoir,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  in  the  same 
year  established  as  a  student  in  the  theological  institu- 
tion at  Nieskv  in  upper  Lusatia-    Here,  enjoying  an 
intercourse  with  young  men  of  decided  and  acknow- 
ledged talent,  and  entering  on  studies  which  excited  a 
generons  emulation,  his  faculties  were  roused  to  re- 
doubled energy,  and  his  application  became  propor- 
tionally intense.    The  late  excellent  J.  B.  de  Albertini 
then  one  of  the  professors  in  that  institution,  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Schweinitz, 
and  to  his  clearness  and  simphcity  of  views,  his  scien- 
tific and  truly  philosophical  ideas,  was  the  subject  ot 
our  remarks  indebted  for  much  of  that  justness  of 
thought  and  firmness  of  principle,  which  earned  fiim 
wiih  success  through  the  active  duties  of  life.  Hie 
mutual  esteem  thus  formed  between  ti  e  pupd  and  his 
teacher,  was  afteruards.  by  simila.ity  of  pursuits  and 
predilections,  matured  into  the  closest  intimacy.  W  in  e 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  this  place,  Mr-  Schweinitz 
enioved,  by  means  of  liis  extensive  connections,  an  op- 
portunity of  mingling  much  in  society,  of  which  Im 
cheerful  and  sprightly  conversation  rendered  him  the 
common  centre  of  attraction.    But  neither  in  this  situ- 
ation, nor  in  his  subsequent  foreign  journies,  did  his 
feelings  ever  swerve  from  an  attachment  to  his  country; 
and  yet  it  was  not  from  him  that  any  modern  traveller 
has  learned  the  practice  of  vilifying  every  country 
through  which  he  passes.much  less,  on  returning  home, 
that  of  bestowing  on  his  vwn,  by  way  of  repiuation,  a 
double  share  of  the  same  abuse. 

After  completing  his  theological  studies,  Mr.  Schwei- 
nitz engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  Academy  at  Niesky, 
and  by  this  means,  enlarging  and  strengthening  his  own 
acquisitions,  realiztd  the  tiuth  of  the  maxim,  docendo 
discimus. 


The  presence  cf  several  valued  friends  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits,  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  de- 
partment of  botany,  a  connection  with  his  clierished  as- 
sociates, Professor  Albertini  and  Henry  Steinhauer, 
(from  England,)  and  the  opportunity  of  improving  his 
taste  for  literature  by  various  reading  and  liequent 
composition  on  the  prominent  subjects  discussed  in  the 
literary  journals  of  the  day,  all  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  Mr.  Schweinitz,  and  ren- 
dered the  arduous  duties  of  his  station  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  burden.  Scarcely  any  important  topic  in  t  ie 
wide  field  of  science,  escaped  his  notice,  and  especially 
did  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  attans  ot 
his  social  and  religious  fraternity,  call  forth  from  his  pen 
many  able  and  spirited  articles. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  at  tnis 
place,  his  botanical  lesearclies  had  been  particularly 
du  ected  to  the  Fwgi,  a  department  previously  mucli 
neglected,  and  in  1805,  the  number  ot  new  genera  and 
species  discovered  by  himself  and  Albertini  was  so 
creat  as  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  about 
four  hundred  pages,  containing  the  result  of  their  unit- 
ed eflbrts.  As  we  shall  again  recur  to  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  olbtr  performances,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary here  to  interrupt  our  remarks  to  present  its  pecu- 
liar merits  as  a  scientific  productlmi. 

Near  the  close  of  his  residence  at  Niesky,  he  began 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  preacher,  and  was,  in 
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180r,  called  to  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Gnaden- 
bur^,  in  Silesia,  where  his  acquisitions  were  soon  turn- 
ed to  g'ood  account  in  various  ways  connected  with  his 
profession.  Besides  parochial  duties,  lie  again  dis- 
char.sjed  the  office  of  a  teaclier,  in  brin.^lug'  forward 
many  of  the  young' men  of  his  community,  wlio  were 
preparing-  for  the  duties  of  his  own  calling.  Upon  his 
character  as  a  preaclier,  there  is  the  less  necessity  that 
we  should  comment,  even  were  this  the  place,  and 
were  we  competent  to  such  an  undertaking,  because, 
in  that  capacity,  his  brethren  have  already  exhibited  to 
the  public  a  view  of  his  meritorious  labours.*  We 
would  merely  state,  that,  considered  as  literary 
performances,  his  sermons  were  characterized  by  the 
Utmost  simplicity,  both  in  style  and  delivery,  and  were 
addressed  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the  head.  His  dis- 
courses were  invariably  practical, not  arg-umentative; — ■ 
experimental,  not  speculative. 

Tne  period  of  wliich  we  are  speaking,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  that  of  Buonaparte's  continental  wars, 
and  Germany,  the  scene  of  his  operations.  Mr.  Schwei- 
nitz  was,  therefore,  with  his  peaceful  flock, brought  into 
immediate  proximity  to  the  actors  in  those  treiTiendous 
conflicts.  But,  though  troops  were  quartered  in  Gna- 
denburg,  his  happy  disposition  and  winning  deport- 
ment gave  him  such  ascendency  over  all  ranks  as  to 
avoid  causes  of  colhsion,  and  to  render  him  a  general 
favourite  with  strangers. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Schweinitz  was  invited  to  Gnadau,  in 
Saxony,  where,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  similar  to 
those  at  Gnadenburg,  and  with  equally  distinguished 
success,  he  continued  to  be  engaged  until  1812,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  his  brethren,  general  agent  of 
their  clnirch  in  the  southern  states  of  this  Union.  Pre- 
viously to  repairins^  to  the  scene  of  his  duties,  he  form- 
ed a  matrimonial  alliance  at  Xlesky,  with  Loalz  i  Amelia 
Le  Uoux,  whose  parents,  desoemlants  from  highly  re- 
spectable French  ancestors,  resided  at  Stettin  in  Prus- 
sian Pomerania.  The  continental  system  of  Napoleon 
at  that  time  rendering  direct  communications  with  this  ! 
country  extremely  hazardous,  they  were  compelled,  in 
order  to  embark  for  tlie  United  States,  to  take  the 
route  tlirough  Denmark  and  Sweden.  This  circum- 
stance was  not  wholly  without  its  advantage;  for,  on 
arriving  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  an  occasion  presented 
itself  for  a  protracted  stay,  during  which  Mr.  Schwei- 
nitz becarne  acquainted  witli  several  learned  men  con- 
nected with  the  University  in  that  place,  and  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  was  such  as  to  induce  the  institution 
during  the  same  year  to  confer  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 

About  the  period  of  their  final  embarkation,  the 
United  States  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain; 
the  seas  swarmed  with  privateers, and  to  try  their  firm- 
ness still  more  severely,  a  tempestuous  voyage  ensued, 
terminating  in  a  tremendous  storm,»by  which  their  ves- 
sel was  disTiasted,  and  a  horrible  suspense  for  a  time 
hung  over  their  destiny. 

A  journal  kept  on  his  voyage  manifests,  however, 
the  fervent  and  patriotic  feeling  which  cheered  the 
heart,  and  buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Schweinitz,  in 
the  near  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity. 

The  immediate  scene  of  his  duties  was  the  establish- 
ment at  Salem,  Stokes  county.  North  C  irollna,  where 
amidst  the  secular  and  ecclesiastital  duties  of  his  office, 
he  found  time  to  prosecute  the  study  of  botany,  in  a 
dominion,  scientifically  speaking,  all  his  own.  The  first 
fruits  of  this  labour  were  given  to  the  world  in  1818, 
through  the  commentaries  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists 
at  Leipsic,  under  the  editorial  care  of  his  learned 
friend  Dr.  D.  F.  Schwaegrichen,  and  is  entitled  "  Sy- 
nopsis Fungorun  Carolina  Superioris."    In  the  same 
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year  his  duties  required  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his 
religious  brethren  at  Herrnhut.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
visited  England,  Francj  and  llollan  I,  where  he  esta- 
blished correspondencies  which  were  afterwards  of 
great  service;  when,  on  his  return,  he  begin  the  for- 
nlatlon  of  a  regular  herbarium. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Schweinitz  published,  at  Raleigh,  N.  G. 
a  pamphlet  containing'  a  description  of  seventy-eight 
species  of  Hepatic  Mjsses.  Tiiis  he  produced  as  a 
mere  specimen  of  the  cryptogamic  flora  of  North  Amer- 
ica, intended  to  excite  a  more  general  attention  among 
our  native  botanists,  to  this  undeservedly  neglected 
branch  of  natural  history.  In  the  sime  year  he  sent  to 
Professor  Silliman's  .lournal  his  Monograpliy  of  the  ge- 
nus Viola,  a  valuable  paper,  often  cited  by  European! 
naturalists. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  his  residence  was  transferred- 
to  his  native  villege  of  BetUlehem,  where  tlie  secular 
office  of  general  agent  f)r  his  brethren  was  retained, 
the  charge  of  superintending  the  institution  for  the  edu- 
tion  of  females  accepted,  and  the  study  of  his  darling 
science  unremittingly  pursued.  To  range  once  more,  iri 
the  vigor  of  his  scientific  miituritj^,  over  the  same  scenes 
in  which  had  been  sown  the  seeds  of  his  usefulriessj 
and  where  hud  budded  the  promises  of  his  early  youth, 
imparted  new  energy  and  assiduity  to  his  efforts.  The 
beautiful  slopes  and  valleys  about  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, the  romantic  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks  of  the  Lehigh,  all  yielded  up  to  him  a  tri^ 
bute  of  their  hitherto  unexplored  treasures.  The  high 
estimation  set  upon  his  works  by  men  of  science,  had 
procured  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  in  several 
societies  devoted  to  natural  history,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  His  correspondence  increased,  and  tlie 
formation  of  his  herbarium  advanced  with  great  rapi- 
dity. 

In  1823  he  was  desired  to  examine  and  describe  the 
plants  collected  by  Mr.  Say  on  the  expedition  of  Major 
Long  to  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's  river.  This  task 
he  undertook  with  that  difft  lence  which  signalized  his 
real  merit,  expresslg*  his  regret  that  the  liinavoldable 
absence  of  Mr.  Nultall  from  the  country  should  have 
prevented  him  from  executing  this  undertaking,agreea- 
bly  to  previous  arrangement,  and  passing  on  that  gen- 
tleman a  high  and  delicate  eulogium;  how  richly  merit- 
ed, this  Academy  needs  not  to  be  informed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  also  communicat- 
ed to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York,  a: 
valuable  paper,  containing  instructions  for  determining 
the  American  species  of  the  genus  Carex,  a  work, 
which,  though  less  imposlngin  appearance,  must  doubt- 
less have  cost  more  intense  application,  and  more  exact 
powers  of  discriminating  between  specific  characters,- 
than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  description  of  many 
new  species  of  plants. 

In  1824  Mr.  Schweinitz  communicated  to  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Science  a  short  paper  on  the  rarer 
plants  of  Easton,  Pa.,  almost  all  of  which,  he  remarks, 
are  principally  met  v/ith  on  the  shady  rocks  up  the 
Delaware,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh. 

In  the  s:ime  year  appeared  his  Monograph  of  Nortli 
American  Carices.  Being  .about  to  ernbark  a  third  tinie 
for  Europe,  this  paper,  together  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  specimens  from  which  it  had  been  prepared, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Torrey,  witli 
a  desire  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  and  giving  him  full  liberty  to  use 
his  discretion  in  the  additions  or  alteratioris  which  it 
might,  from  subsequent  discoveries  of  his  own,  seem 
to  demand.  Finding,  on  his  return,  that  his  editor  haij 
made  important  additions  to  the  number  of  species,  the 
honourable  mind  of  Mr.  Schweinitz  led  him  to  request 
that  it  should  appear  as  their  joint  production,  remark- 
ing that  "the  judicious  and  elaborate  amendments  he 
has  proposed,  and  the  mass  of  new  and  valuable  matter 
he  has  added,  entitle  Dr.  Torrey  to  a  participation  in 
the  authorship  of  the  work."    This  incident  is  men.-- 
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tioned  only  as  indicative  of  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  the  man. 

The  voyage  this  year  undertaken,  was  witli  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  of  1818,  and  on  both  occasions  he  exer- 
cised on  the  deliberations  of  his  brethren  at  Herrnhut  a 
decided  and  salutary  influence. 

During-  his  absence  from  the^country  his  pajier  on 
the  new  American  species  of  Spherlre,  one  of  the  largest 
genera  of  the  Fungus  tribe,  was  connmuuicated  to  this  i 
Academy,  and  appeared  in  the  fifth  volunie  of  the  | 
Joiirnal. 

On  his  return,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  his  i)ur- 
suits,  except  the  superintendence  of  the  literary  insti- 
tution, which  he  had  previously  relinquislied,  were 
resumed,  with  his  wonted  alacrity.    The  great  work 
to  which  he  now  devoted  his  leisure  was  the  Synopsis 
of  North  American  Fungi,  which  was  originally  design- 
ed for  publication  in  some  of  tlie  European  journals,  but 
which  he  was  induced  to  present,  in  1831,  for  insertion 
among  the  collections  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
this  city.  i 
Until  the  year  1830,  the  health  of  Mr.  Schweinitz  had  i 
been  excellent,  and  his  spirits  uniformly  cheerful  ;  bat 
the  various  and  increasing  cares  of  his  official  station, 
with  the  sedentary  employment  of  composing  a  disser- 
tation on  the  aflalrs  of  his  community,  during  which  his 
usual  excursions  and  exercises  were  omitted,  wrought 
a  visible  change  in  the  state  of  his  health;  a  severe 
eough  ensued,  with  other  alarming  symptoms,  which 
give  his  friends  just  grounds  for  apprehension.  From 
this  time  his  health  seemed  gradually  to  decline.  The 
want  of  his  accustomed  occupations  in  the  open  air  also 
depressed  his  spirits,  and  produced  a  marked  contrast 
to  that  buoyancy  which  had  hitherto  shed  its  influence 
on  all  around  him. 

A  journey  to  the  western  states,  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  his  official  duties,*  appeared  for  a  sliort 
time,  to  revive  the  energies  of  his  frame.  But  though 
externally  more  active  and  cheei'ful,  the  deep  workings 
of  disease  had  undermined  his  system,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  February,  1834,  being  awakened  at  an 
early  hour  by  a  sensation  ot  faintness,  and  when  reliev- 
ed by  medical  applications,  again  relapsing  for  a  short 
time  into  a  state  of  repose,  he  fell,  at  the  age  of  54 
years,  calmly  and  unconsciously  into  the  arms  of  death. 

A  widow,  and  four  sons  at  an  age  most  needing  a  pa- 
rent's counsel,  survive  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Such,  gentlemen  of  the  Academy,  is  a  very  inade- 
quate view  of  the  lite  of  your  lamented  associate;  a  life 
of  various,  constant,  unobtrusive  usefulness. 

In  person,  Mr.  Schweinitz  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
of  full  and  robust  habits,  a  florid  and  healthful  counie- 
nance.  The  print  accompanying  this  paper  is  from  a 
miniature,  taken  some  years  before  his  decease,  and  Is 
consequently  more  youthful  than  the  appearance  with 
which  our  memories  are  now  impressed,  but  is  regard- 
ed by  bis  family  as  having  been  a  very  correct  likeness 
at  the  time  it  was  taken.     We  have  space  but  for  a  few 


and  in  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility  under  which  he 
appears  to  have  constantly  acted,  we  find  the  immuta- 
ble guarantees  for  that  uprightness  and  the  best  expla- 
nation oC  that  social  influence  which  characterized  our 
departed  friend. 

The  litevay  attainments  of  Mr.  Schweinitz  were  those 
belonging  to  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  spoke  and  wrole  the 


words  in  regard  to  his  social  habits. 

The  colloquial  powers  of  Mr.  S.  were  of  a  high  order. 
Humour,  wit,  anecdote  and  repartee  were  always  at  his 
command.  In  the  multiplied  relations  with  society  he 
had  contracted  that  ease  of  intercourse  which  tends  so 
essentially  to  conciliate  the  kind  affections. 

Hence,  though  always  listened  to  with  profound  re- 
spect when  in'  the  discharge  of  professional  duties, 
whether  as  a  teacher  or  a  clergyman,  yet  the  sphere  of 
his  greatest  usefulness  was  the  social  circle,  and  the  fa- 
miliar intercom'se  whlcli  he  maintained  with  the  people 
of  his  own  persuasion.  In  the  exchange  of  thoujiht, 
the  imparling  of  sympathy,  and  the  expression  of  fra- 
ternal feeling,  so  habitually  cherished  by  the  class  of 
society  with  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  connected, 
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English,  Germain,  French  and  Latin  languages.  Un- 
like most  persons  of  German  descent,  but  in  common 
with  Pope,  Scott,  and  some  other  eminent  men,  he 
was  entirely  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music;  yet  as 
we  have  seen,  this  circumstance  did  not  involve  him 
in  the  celebrated  category  of  Shakespeare;  for  though 
no  music,  he  surely  had  abundance  of  harmony  in  his 

soul.  o   ,      1  J 

Our  sketch  of  the  scientific  labours  of  the  deceased, 
must  necesWily  be  confined  to  some  leading  points  in 
the  general  character  of  his  more  important  works,  and 
a  brief  account  of  his  collections. 

When  we  consider  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  par- 
ticular departments  of  Botany  to  which  Mr.  Schweinitz 
devoted  his  chief  attention,  the  prodigious  number  of 
facts  which  he  has  accumulated,  the  vast  amount  of 
minute  and  delicate  Investigation  demanded  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  objects  of  his  study,  the  labor  of  preparing 
for  the  press  the  materials  which  he  had  brought  to- 
gether; when  we  recollect,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Ur.  Muhlenbuvg  of  Lancaster,  no  American  botanist 
had  ventured  fiir  upon  this  wide  and  unexplored  domi- 
nion of  nature;  and  v\  hen  we  remember  that  this  science 
was  his  relaxation,  not  his  profession;  his  occasional 
pursuit,  not  his  dally  duty,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with 
the  high  order  of  his  talents  for  the  pursuit  of  physical 
t  science,  and  cannot  but  regret  that  more  of  his  time 
1  and  energies  could  not  have  been  devoted  to  this  favo- 
rite occupation, 

The  botanical  works  of  Mr.  Schweinitz  indicate,  not 
only  great  industry  and  per^everance  in  the  collection 
ol  facts,  but  a  judicious  method  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
labours.    The  synoptical  tables  attached  to  his  several 
monographs,  are  evidences  of  the  importance  attribut- 
ed to  this  feature  in  his  productions.    His  analytical 
table  to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  Carices,  af- 
fords another  striking  illustration  of  the  benefit  to  be 
1  derived  from  a  systematic  pursuit  of  scientific  stucHes. 
1  It  contains  an  abstract  view  of  110  antithetical  positions 
of  parts,  which  mark  the  species  of  that  extensive  and 
difficult  genus;  and  since  this  analytical  table  was  doubt- 
less the  result,  in  part,  of  his  own  inductive  studie.=,  it 
proves  that  of  those  studies  he  was  able  to  make  a  le- 
gitimate and  profitable,  use,  by  arranging  all  his  facts 
under  appropriate,  general  heads,  and  to  point  out  to 
future  inquirers.  In  what  paths  to  pursue  the  labours, 
which  himself  has  so  happily  followed.  His  monograph 
of  the  Carices  of  North  America,  soon  after  published, 
gave  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  methodical  arrange- 
ment. 

Among  the  most  extensive,  and,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  the  most  important  of  his  labours,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  Fungi.  Four  of  his  principal  per- 
formances refer  to  this  abstruse  branch  of  botany. 

Three  of  them,  the  ,"  Conspectus  Fungorum  Lusa- 
ti<c,"  the  "  Synopsis  Fungorum  Carolina  Superioiis," 
and  the  "Synopsis  F'uiigorum  in  America  Boreal!  Me- 
dia Degentium,"  are  all',  as  their  titles  import,  written 
in  the  Latin  language.  The  mere  reader  of  English 
may,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  ask  whether  this  was  not  a 
mark  of  scholastic  vanitv,  thus  to  seal  against  the  ma- 
jority of  readers,  the  very  books  which  profess  to  make 
'known  his  discoveries.  To  this,  we  may  answer  prompt- 
ly and  decidedly  in  the  negative.  For,  if  written  either 
in  Ger.man  or  in  English,  the  two  other  languages  with 
which  he  was,  probably,  the  most  familiar,  they  must 
have  been  sealed  against  a  far  greater  number  of  those 
who  are  ever  likely  to  seek  instruction  from  their  pages. 
A  few  inquisitive  botanists  are  found  in  evfry  quarter 
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of  the  globe,  and  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween them  is  the  same.as  that  of  the  whole  scientific 
World  was  thiee  centuries  ago.  It  was  to  these  that 
Schweinitz  wa-i  obliared,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
address  himself,  and  to  these  he  spoke  m  a  language 
Vv'hich  they  all,  doubtless,  understood. 

It  may,  in  the  next  place,  appear  singular  that  so 
great  a  part  of  his  exertions  should  have  been  devoted 
to  the  cryptogamous  races  But  to  this  preference  he 
had,  by  birthright,  a  sort  of  hereditary,  or  derivative 
national  title,  since  it  is  to  German,  Danish,  and  Swed- 
ish botanists*  that  we  owe  by  f.ir  the  greater  part  of 
our  knowledge  of  that  difficult  department.  In  fact, 
German  botany,  like  German  metaphysics  appears  to 
deem  the  obvious,  every. day  phenomena  of  a  science, 
utterly  unworthy  of  her  regards.  Phsnogamous  plants 
want  the  charm  of  an  adequate  myslery;  things  are 
too  apparent  to  the  senses  ;  lie  too  much  upon  the 
surface;  there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  adventure; 
nothing  of  the  Giant  of  the  Biocken  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

But,  set  before  her  a  turf  studded  with  mosses — a 
dlump  of  twenty  different  sea  weeds,  a  bundle  of  a  hun- 
dred strange  fei  ns,a  basket  of  innumerable  new  fungous 
parasites;  or,  in  defect  of  any  thing  more  exquisite,  a 
load  of  nameless  sedges  and  gl  asses,  and  there  is  at  once 
a  banquet  for  her  keen  appetite  to  revel  on, — a  truly 
"d.ignus  vindice  nodus." 

And  who  shall  venture  to  accuse  this  far  reaching  and 
deep  searching  propensity  of  the  northern  botanists?  — 
Certainly  not  one  who  lias  never  entered  beyond  the 
outer  gate  of  this  cliosen  sanctuary  of  nature  <■ 

It  is  probable  that  even  the  greater  number  of  pro- 
fessed botanists  are  little  attentive  to  the  wide  extension 
given  by  nature  to  the  cryptogamic  races.  Fungi,  as 
well  as  the  other  classes  in  this  great  division  ot  her 
Works,  are  spre;id  over  almost  every  sort  of  vegeiable 
matter,  whether  in  the  dead  or  the  living  state.  They 
are  to  be  met  with  in  wells,  mines  and  caverns,  as  well 
as  in  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  f<*rm  yard;  on  de- 
cayed branches,  stumps  and  roots  of  trees;  on  the  bark, 
benenth  the  epidermis,  and  amidst  the  inner  coats  of 
growing  timber;  on  the  petioles  and  nerves  of  dry  leaves; 
on  the  ground,  amidst  dense  forests — lawns,  marshes 
and  meadows.  One|  inhabits  only  the  decaying  hoofs 
of  horses  and  horns  of  oxen,  while  another^  is  no  where 
to  be  met  with,  except  on  the  bones  and  feathers  from 
a  particular  species  of  raven.  Among  trees,  the  fir,  the 
poplar, the  oak  and  the  birch,  are  peculiarly  marked  by 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  these  parasitic  genera. — 
They  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  interior  of  the 
trunks  of  timber  trees.  Mr.  Schweinitz  had  in  his  col- 
lection, fine  specimens  of  the  Dematium  aluta,  taken 
out  ot  the  ships  of  war  built  by  our  government,  on 
Lake  Erie,  where,  in  a  few  years,  he  remarks,  "this 
little  fungulous  enemy  completely  destroyed  that  fleet 
■which  hid  so  signally  vanquished  the  armament  of 
Britain," 

It  was  remarked  by  the  cynic  of  old,  when  a  pamper, 
ed  mouse  had  perched  himself  on  a  corner  of  his  table, 
awaiting  the  eleemosynary  crumb  which  the  habit  of 
intimacy  between  the  two  individuals  had  taught  him  to 
expect,  that  even  Diogenes,  too,  had  his  parasites. — 
If  it  be  true,  that  all  men,  however  humble,  have  their 
appropriate  adherents — how  much  more  so,  when  we 
descend  to  the  inferior  orders  of  creation?  Scarcely, 
it  is  believed,  can  a  species  of  animals,  whether  they 


*The  botanist  will  readily  recal  to  mind,  in  addition 
to  the  names  of  Schweinitz  and  Muhlenburg,  among 
ourselves,  those  of  Weber,  Schwaegrichen,  Roth,  Nees, 
Fries,  Link,  Kunz,  Schroder,  Tode,  Hoffman,  Hed- 
wig.  Withering,  Gartner,  Schreffer,  Batsch,  Wahlen- 
berg,  Schkuhr,  Schwartz,  and  many  others,  as  illus- 
trations, more  or  less  apposite,  of  our  position. 

\0)iygena  equina,  iOnygena  corvina. 


inhabit  air,  earth,  or  oceai\;— whe'ther  they  proudly 
soar  or  lowly  creep,  be  found,  unattended  by  those 
which  occupy,  in  regard  to  them,  a  parasitic  charac- 
ter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
our  late  lamented  Sat,  the  parasitic  inseof,  which  feeds 
upon  the  Hessian  fly  is  described.  The  study  of  cryp- 
togamic botany  makes  icnown  innumerable  examples  uf 
the  same  general  fact,  in  regard  to  that  great  depart- 
ment of  nature's  works. 

In  the  synopsis  of  the  "Fungi  of  Lusatia,"  the  authors 
have,  with  becoming  spirit,  discarded  the  too  frequent 
practice  of  writers  in  changing  the  names  of  plants,  and 
adopting  new  synonyms,  merely,  as  would  often  ap- 
pear, to  compel  future  naturalists  to  cite  their  own  names 
in  connection  with  the  trivial  specific  appellations 
which  they  choose  to  afiix  to  well  known  objects.  This 
course  they  avoided  under  the  conviction  that  natural 
history  had  received,  and  was  daily  receiving,  great  de- 
triment from  the  accumulation  and  confusion  of  these 
synonyms. 

They  have,  moreover,  assiduously  avoided  superflu- 
ous repetitions  of  the  names  of  classes,  orders,  genera, 
and  species,  and  given  a  true  synopsis  of  the  depart- 
ment which  they  professed  to  treat.  They  have  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  Persoon,  sensible  that  though  his 
method  may  be  in  some  points  defective,  it  is  belter  not 
to  depart  from,  so  able  a  guide;  for,  they  remark,  "it 
is  well  known  how  much  easier  it  is  to  find  fault  with 
our  neignbour's  house  than  to  build  a  better  and  more 
commodious  one  ourselves."  "A  solid  basis  to  this  de- 
partment of  botanical  science,"  they  add,  "must  be  laid, 
not  on  a  sandy  foundation,  on  the  varying  freaks  and 
fancies  of  the  mind,  but  on  a  perpetual  da'ly  and  night- 
ly employment  of  microscopic  observation,  a  diligent 
and  oft  repeated  examination  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  fungous  tribes,  a  careful  perusal  of  authors,  a 
comparison  of  their  respective  synonyms,  and  above  ail, 
by  the  observation  of  living  nature  herself,  as  she  urt-.- 
folds  her  rich  abundance  in  the  recesses  of  forests,  lawns 
and  marches;  an  observation  which  must  be  continued 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  if  we  would 
reap  the  ti  ue  reward  of  our  labours  " 

At  the  period  vi^lien  Schwelni  z  and  Albertini  wrote,^ 
there  had  been  recently  broached,  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man journals,  particularly  Volght's  Magazine,  certain 
monstrous  hypotheses,  concerning  the  very  nature  of 
the  fungi,  and  "which  one  could  scarcely  credit  his 
senses  in  perusing;" — hypotheses  which  ascribed  the 
existence  of  several  species  of  these  plants  to  mutations 
of  form,  and  to  a  diseased  condition  of  one  and  the 
same  species  of  Zoophyta;  alledging  that  the  Tubulina 
fragiforma  was  nothing  more  than  the  progeny  of  the 
PliuUas  inwudicu  s,  which,  growing  old,  at  length  be- 
came metamorphosed  into  the  JLichen  paschalis;  thus, 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  authorship,  confounding, 
with  one  scrawl  of  the  pen,  two  great  classes  of  ihe  ve- 
geta-ble  world,  and  blending  both  into  the  aniinal  king- 
dom. This  was  to  make  vegetable  life,  indeed,  Protean. 
The  like  undlscrlminating  heedlessness  had  led  th« 
writer  to  assure  his  readers  that  a  fungua  discovered  by 
Hoffman,  in  the  Trichoderma  roseuni,  furnished  with 
curious  and  delicate  little  filaments,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  zoophyte,  with  six  arms.  Against  these,  and 
many  similar  heresies  and  hallucinations,  the  authors 
do  not  fail  to  cavition  their  readers. 

This  work  was  prepared  under  several  disadvantages. 
The  German  writers  on  cry])togamia  had,  it  is  true, 
been  found  of  great  service  in  determining  nice  and 
diflicult  questions,  and  to  tliem  Albertini  and  Schwei- 
nitz repeatedly  acknowledged  their  obligations  ;  but 
they  had  to  lament  that  their  remoteness  from  the  richer 
treasures  of  scientific  truth,  the  vast  libraries  of  metro- 
politan cities,  did  not  allow  them  to  consult  the  produc- 
tions of  BuUiard,  Sowerby,  Bolton,  Shaffer,  Mitchel, 
Batsch,  and  others.  At  a  subsequent  period,  whei> 
treating  of  the  fungi  of  America,  Mr.  Schweinitz  was 
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enabled  to  profit  by  the  coiltempoi-ary  labours  of  those 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  coryphxi  of  mycologi 
cal  science,  such  as  Fries,  Mees,  Link  and  Kuiiz,  and 
he  then  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  all  the  g-enera 
described  by  them  are  likewise  f  lund  in  America,  and 
that  indeed  but  few  species  are  known  in  Europe,  (ex- 
cept those  parasitic  funsji  which  belong  to  a  matrix  not 
here  produced,)  but  what  are  eq'ially  the  products  of 
both  continents.  This  seemed  conclusively  to  refute 
the  notion  that  fung'ous  forms  are  the  mere  fortuitous 
generation  of  accidental  causes,  and  incapable  of  defi- 
nite classification. 

It  i?  not,  perhaps,  among  the  least  interestlna;  and 
creditable  circumstance  connected  with  the  publication 
of  this  work,  that  the  twelve  pUtes  containing  figures 
of  ninety-three  new  species  of  fungi  were  drawn,  en 
graved,  and  coloured  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Schweinitz 
himself.  We  are  assured,  by  one  who  was  at  that  pe- 
riod his  pupil,  that  he  "recollects  the  untiring  research 
with  which  our  departed  friend,  amidst  the  various  ar- 
duous duties  of  his  office,  (that  of  tutor  at  Nieiky, )  pur- 
sued his  favorite  study,  and  the  labour  bestowed  by  his 
own  hands  on  the  coloured  plates  of  the  well  known 
'•Synopsis  Fungorurn."  The  modesty  with  which  the 
plates  are  submitted  to  the  public,  marks,  in  a  distinct 
manner,  both  the  meritorious  character  of  the  man,  and 
the  style  of  his  Latin  composition: 

"  Si,  qitis  severior  tabularum  nodravuni  contemplator, 
nonnullain  Us,  necfortasse  paiica,  clesideraverit — eiini, 
rie  prima  sese  arlis  exciisoriae  iinocinia,  unico  scieniise 
amore  dttce  et  auspice  tentala,  coram  kabere  ubliviscatur, 
ro'^atiim  velimiis." 

"bne  might  hazard  the  opinion,  that  even  in  more  re- 
cent works  of  natural  history,  many  far  less  creditable 
specimens  of  the  same  art  have  found  place,  without  be- 
in^  able  to  uri^e  the  apology  that  they  were  the  first 
efforts  of  atiro.and  withoutthe  commendatory  plea  that 
the  sole  love  of  science  had  guided  and  ushered  them 
into  public  view. 

In  his  paper  on  the  genus  Viola,  Mr.  Schweinitz 
makes  the  interesting  remark,  that  of  all  the  American 
species  of  violet,  thirty  or  more  in  number,  not  one  has 
an  identical  counterpart  in  any  Kuropean  species;  that 
not  more  than  one  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  become 
naturalized  in  America;  and  that  while  Europe  posses- 
ses about  twenty  species  of  this  interesting  genus,  Ame- 
rica has,  as  above  stated,  already  numbered  thirty,  and 
probably  may  yet  add  otl\ers  from  future  exploration  of 
her  extensive  northern  regions. 

In  his  descriptions  of  new  American  species  of  the 
a;enus  Spheric,  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
journal  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Schweinitz  states,  that  of 
528  species  which  Dr.  Fries  describes,  330  had  been 
observed  by  himself  in  America,  and  that  besides  what 
Fries  had  incorporated  in  his  general  abridgement,  the 
new  species  amounted  to  112,making  the  whole  number 
then  known,  640;  that  the  whole  number  of  American 
fungi,  then  obseri-ed,  (1825,)  fell  little  short  of  2000. 
He  adds,  "I  am  fully  persuaded,  as  many  more  remain 
undiscovered.  Our  immense  forests,  hvimid  climate, 
and  variety  of  high  rank  vegetable  productions,  m.iy 
well  warrant  this  conclusion." 

In  this  paper  he  describes  twenty  new  species  of 
American  Spherix,  respecting  which  he  remarks,  that 
very  few,  peculiar  to  America,  spring  directly  from  the 
soil,  that  is,  from  vegetable  mould, — for  none,  in  fact, 
spring-  solely  from  rocks,  or  their  unve^^etalized  debris. 
Nearly  all  the  fungi,  peculiar  to  America,  are  parasitic, 
and  this,  considering  the  vast  number  of  peculiar  plants 
and  trees  of  the  higher  orders,  found  in  our  country, 
may  still  account  for  the  almost  incredible  multitude 
of  fungous  forms,  belonging  exclusively  to  this  conti- 
nent. . 

His  last  published  performance  contams  the  names  ot 
S098  species  of  North  American  fungi,  of  which  more 
than  1200  are  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Schweinitz'  own  labours, 
embracing,  of  course,  the  species  previously  described 


in  his  paper  on  the  Spheriae  and  those  included  in  his 
Carolina  synopsis-  If  to  these,  we  add  those  plants  de- 
scribed in  his  other  performances,  we  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  1400  new  species  added  to  the  amount 
of  botanical  science,  by  the  t.ilents  and  industry  of  a 
single  individual;  a  number  constituting  no  contempti- 
ble portion  of  the  whole  amount  of  human  knowledge 
on  this  subject.* 

At  the  decease  of  Mr.  Schweintz,  the  whole  of  his 
rich  collection  passed,  by  bequest,  into  the  possession  of 
this  institution. 

Independent  of  the  fungi  and  other  cryptogatnous 
specimens,  not  yet  arranged,  or  even  fully  examined 
since  theirarrlval,  the  herbarium  thus  bequeathed  to  the 
Academy  by  our  deceased  fellow  member,  contains 
about  twenty  three  thousand  species  of  plants,  either 
collected  by  himself,  or  procured  through  the  agency 
of  his  numerous  and  valuable  correspondents.  Among 
the  latter,  the  examination  has  shown  that  many  names, 
high  in  science,  are  included. 

Of  European  plants,  many  were  furnished  by  Dr. 
Schwaegrichen,  of  Liepsic,  author  of  the  Prodromus 
Histaria:  Mascorum  Hepaticorum,  and  already  mention, 
ed  as  the  editor  of  one  of  Mr.  Schweinitz'  publications; 
others,  by  Dr.  Steudel,  author  of  the  Numenclator  Bo- 
tanicus;  some  were  obtained  from  his  attentive  and 
valued  correspondent  Dr.  Zeyher,  and  others  from  the 
well  known  naturnlist,  M-  Brongniart,  of  Pans. 

From  M.  Ledebour  author  of  the  Flora  Jltaica,  Mr- 
Schweinitz  received  most  valuable  contributions  of  Al- 
taian and  Siberian  plants,  origmally  discovered  by  that 
traveller  in  his  Asiatic  iournies,  and  described  in  t^>e 
work  just  mentioned.  From  Dr.  Wallick,  superinten- 
dent of  the  liotanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  and  editor  of  an 
edition  of  the  Flora  Indica,  he  obtained  numerous  spe- 
cies of  the  plants  of  India,  particularly  of  Napaul. 

From  M.  Ludwig,  through  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
Leutner  and  Saynisch  he  became  possessed  of  the  rare 
and  interesting  species  from  South  Ah-ica. 

By  W.  .).  Hooker,  Esq.  of  Glascow,  author  of  a  i»/o- 
nograph  of  the  danger ina'iiai  w\  ths  Flora  Scolica,  he 
was  furnished,  among  others,  with  specimens  of  those 
hardy  tribes  of  plants,  which  had  been  brought  by 
Captain  Parry*  from  the  polar  regions  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. James  Reed,  Esq.  of  this  city  supplied  the  plants 
of  Cliina- 

A  very  valuable  collection  from  Labrador,  was  pre- 
sented by  his  friend,  Kohlmeister,  Moravian  missionary 
at  Nain,  in  that  country. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Martins  enabled  htm  to  send  to- 
the  herbsrlum  of  our  deceased  benefactor,  the  botani- 
cal treasures  of  Brazil.  p  ■  ,  j 
Our  worthy  correspondent.  Dr.  Hering,  turnished 
those  which  adorn  the  fertile  plains  of  Surinam,  and 
Major  Leconte,  of  the  United  States'  army,  placed  m 
his' hands  an  important  collection  of  the  plants  of  Geor- 
gia Most  of  the  existing  botan  sts  of  our  country  had, 
also,  manifested  their  esteem  by  transmitting  to  their 
respected  fellow  labourer,  some  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  and  research.  But  Mr.  Schweinitz  did  not 
rely  solely  on  cori-espondence  and  exchanges,  for  the 
augmentation  of  his  herbarium.  _ 

After  the  decease  of  our  late  Vice  President,  Zac- 
cheusCollins,  Esq.,  Mr.  Schweinitz  became  the  pur- 
chaser for  a  valuable  consideration,  of  that  part  ot  his 
herbarium  known  as  the  Baldwin  collection,  containing 
plants  from  Florida,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  among 
which  he  found  more  than  three  thousand  species,  not 
before  in  his  own  herbarium,  and  of  these,  more  than 
one-half,  it  is  believed,  have  never  yet  been  described 
in  any  publication.  „  ,     ,  j  ■ 

Thus,  through  the  liberality  of  the  deceased  member 
whom  vve  now  commemorate,  the  donations  which,  in 
his  life  time,  Mr  Collins  had  bestowed  on  the  museum 


»  rhe  whole  number  of  species  at  present  known,has^ 
been  estimated  at  60,000. 
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of  our  institution,  are  once  more  united  to  his  other 
most  important  botanical  treasure. 

The  examination  and  arrang-ement  of  these  new 
plants  constituted  some  of  the  last  scientific  labours  of 
Mr.  S.  and  he  derived  from  the  employment,  such  sa- 
tisfaction as  to  make  him,  for  a  time,  forget  the  bodily 
sufferinjj  and  the  mental  depression  under  which  his 
frame,  at  length,  gave  way. 

Increased  by  all  these  rich  and  varied  additions,  the 
botanical  department  of  our  museum  having  previonsly 
acquired  the  entire  collection  of  Mr.  Nuttail,*  besides 
valuable  contributions  from  our  president,  Mr.  Maclure, 
and  others,  now  embraces  about  28,000  different  spe- 
cies of  plants;  more  than  three-quarters  of  which  are, 
as  ive  have  seen,  due  to  the  industry  and  liberahty  of  a 
single  individual. 

The  whole  is  now  arrangedf  after  the  neat  and  ju- 
dicious manner  of  Mr.  Schweinitz,  into  scientific  order, 
on  a  plan  to  embi-ace  the  previous  collection  of  the 
Academy,  secureil,  as  far  as  practicable,  f,om  the  de- 
pradations  of  insects,  and  easy  cf  access  for  the  pur- 
poses of  research  and  comparison.  But  the  direct  lega- 
cy of  Mr.  Schweinitz  is,  probably,  not  the  only  favour 
which  is  due  to  his  scientific  character  and  labours.  It 
has  been  i-emarked  that  our  institution  osves  to  mem- 
bers of  his  community,  a  greater  portion  of  its  valuable 
collections  in  different  departments,  than  to  any  other 
equal  number  of  individuals,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  his  example,  asa  cultivator  of  science,  has, 
in  no  small  degree,  determined  the  preference  of  those 
over  whom  he  so  long,  and  so  beneficially,  exercised 
an  influence. 

Such,  may  I  repeat,  was  the  life,  and  fuch  the  la- 
bours of  our  departed  associate;  a  life  which  humanity 
may  contemplate  with  a  calm  delight;  labours  which 
science  may  review  v.ith  a  noble  satisfaction. 

With  a  laudable  emulation  of  all  the  excellencies 
which  had.before  his  own  day,given  lustre  to  his  name, 
and  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  that  the  virtue  of 
ancestors  sheds  no  honour  on  any  but  the  virtuous  of 
their  offspring;  with  a  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, which,  springing  from  an  innate  law  of  his  being, 
afl^orded  to  his  understanding  that  pure  gratification, 
which,  by  another  law  of  his  being,  knowledge  alone 
could  impart;  with  a  benevolent  desire  to  communicate 
vyhatever  of  delight  the  investigations  of  science  and 
literature  had  infused  into  his  own  heart;  wiih  a  love 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  imbibed  almost  in  infancy^ 
and  which  grew  with  the  increase  of  every  faculiy,  and 
lasted  to  the  closing  period  of  his  loo  short  career;  with 
a  purity  of  mind  and  heart  which  made  every  truth  of 
nature  a  lesson  in  virtue;  with  an  intrepidity  in  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  enterprises  which  led  him  out 
of  beaten  tracks,  and  taught  him  to  find  pleasure  in 
threading  those  very  labyrinths  from  which  most  other 
travellers  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  shrink  in  despair; 
with  a  clearness  of  method  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
municate to  others  the  full  advantage  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries in  these  mazy  haunts  of  nature;  with  a  candour 
and  fairness  which  never  merged  tlje  man  of  honour  in 
an  effort  unduly  to  elevate  the  man  of  science;  never 
sought,  by  questionable  artifices,  to  obscure  or  to  hide 
the  just  reputation  of  others;  with  a  benevolence  of 

*  The  American  plants  of  Mr.  Nuttail  were,  in  part, 
a  donation  from  that  gentleman,  and,  in  part,  obtained 
by  a  subscription  among  several  public  spirited  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy.  For  his  exotics,  amounting  to 
several  thousands,  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  liber- 
ality of  Mr.  N. 

t  The  Academy  owes  to  the  indefatigable  labour  of 
the  Chairman  of  its  Botanical  Committee,  Dr.  Charles 
Pickering,  the  prompt  execution  of  this  task,  and  the 
compiler  of  this  notice  is  happy  to  acknowledge  his  ob- 
ligation to  the  same  gentleman  for  many  of  the  facts 
above  stated  in  regard  to  the  herbarium. 


disposition  which  enabled  him  to  find  every  where,  in 
works  of  creation,  the  traces  of  that  beneficence,which, 
in  his  professional  character,  it  was  his  highest  pleasure 
to  pourtray,  and  his  most  ardent  desire  to  imitate;  with 
a  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and  a  suavity  of  manners, 
which  rendered  him  an  object  of  deep  affection  in  eve- 
ry social  relation;  with  a  rectitude  of  purpose  which 
won  the  confidence,  while  it  formed  the  character  cf 
youth, — and  secured  the  gratitude,  while  it  watched 
over  the  interests  of  age;  with  an  assiduity  which  en- 
countered the  fatigues  of  many  voyages,  not  always 
without  peril,  in  the  service  of  that  cause  to  which  he 
was  devoted;  with  a  patient  continuance  in  years  of 
toilsome  effort,  to  extend,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
benign  system  of  practical  goodness  and  spiritual  libe- 
rality which  ever  shone  in  his  life  and  actions;  with  a 
distinct  perception  that  the  treasures  accumulated  in  a 
I  life  devoted  to  science,are  not  for  individual  possession, 
but,  in  order  to  produce  their  due  effect,  must,  i|i 
some  degree,  be  imparted  as  a  common  inheritance  to 
the  heirs  of  his  genius  and  spirit;  with  these  and  similap 
characters  which  time  might  fail  us  to  enumerate,  did 
our  deceased  fellow  labourer  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
usefulness,  and  win  for  himself  a  title  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  fellow  beings. 

We  should  not  dare  to  undertake  the  delicate  task  of 
assuaging  that  grief  which  the  loss  of  so  much  merit 
must  have  occasioned.   It  is,  fortunately,  to  be  drawn 
from  a  source  more  elevated  than  our  feeble  voice: — 
j  The  remembrances  of  a  well  spent  life,  are  to  the  be- 
j  reaved  heart,  assurances  more  strong  and  consoling 
j  than  the  loftiest  eulogies  of  man, — and  there  is  no  sup- 
I  port  to  the  virtue  of  orphanage  more  sure  than  the  no- 
I  ble  example  of  that  personal  excellence  to  which  the 
j  orphan's  memory  Is  taught,  habitually,  to  revert. — 
!  Happily  for  the  domestic  circle  of  our  departed  asso- 
;  ciate,  they  need  not  desire  a  firmer  guarantee  for  their 
hopes,  nor  a  brighter  example  for  their  imitation,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Lewis  David  voh 
Schweinitz. 


The  following  are  the  full  titles  of  Mr.  Schwelnitz's 
sclenllfic  publicalions,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  them.  Of  the  other  productions  of  his  pen, 
many  of  which  were  publislied  in  foreign  countries,  and 
some  of  w  hich  still  rt  main  in  manuscript,  we  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  copies  in  time  for  this 
memoir: 

1.  Conspectus  Tungorum  in  I.usatla  superioris  agro 
Niskiensl  crescentium  e  rr.ethodo  Persooniana.  Cum 
tabulisXII.  aneis  plctis,  species  novas  XCIII.  sistentl-- 
bus. 

Auctorlbus    J.  B.  de  ALHEiiTiifi, 

L.  D.  BE  Schweinitz. 

{Sumpiibus  Kummerianis-) 

Lipsi^,  1805. 

2.  Synopsis  Fungorum  Carollnse  superioris  secundum 
observatlones  Ludovlci  Davidls  de  Schweinitz,  Soc.  Nat. 
Cur.  Lips.  Sodalis,  ect. 

Edlta  a  D.  F.  Schwxgrichen. 
E  commentariis  societatls  naturae  curiosorum  Lipsiensis 
excerpta.  {No  date.) 

3.  Specimen  Florx  Americse  Septentrlonalis  Cryp- 
togamicse,  slstens  muscos  hepaticos  hucusque  in  Am. 
Sep.  observatos,  or 

Specimen  of  a  systematic  arrangement  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  cryptogamous  plants  of  North  America, 
comprising  a  diognostic  description  of  all  the  hepatic 
mosses  liiiherto  observed  in  North  America,  with  am- 
pler descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  species. 

By  Lewis  D,  de  Schweinitz,  P.  D; 
Baleigk,'^.  C.  1821. 
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4.  Attempt  of  a  monography  of  the  Linncean  Genus 
Viola,  comprising  all  the  species  hitherto  observed  in 
North  America,     By  Lewis  D.  de  Scliweinitz. 

Communicated  [to  Prof.  Silliman,]  July,  1821. 

5.  A  Catalogue  of  Plants,  collected  in  the  North- 
western Territory ,by  Mr.  Thomas  Say, in  the  year  1823. 
By  Lewis  D.  Schweinitz. 

Philada.  1824. 

6.  Analytical  table,  to  facilitate  the  determination  of 
ihe  "  hitherto  observed  North  American  species  of  the 
ffenus  Carex.    By  Leu  is  D .  de  Schweinitz, 

Read  [at  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist.]  Dec. 
8,  1823. 

7.  List  of  the  rarer  plants  found  near  Easlon,  Penn- 
sylvania. _    ,  ,  T  1 

Communicated  fto  Prof.  Silliman]  through  Mr.  John 
Finch.  1S24. 

8.  A  Monograph  of  the  North  American  species  of 
the  genus  Carex.  _  _         ,  ^  ,  „, 

By  Lewis  D.  de  Schweinitz  and  John  T  orrey. 
Read  [before  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist.] 
Dec.  13,  1824.    Edited  by  Dr.  Ton-ey. 

9.  Description  of  a  number  of  new  American  species 

of  Spheriaj.  . 

Read  [before  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences  of  Philad.] 

Feb- 15,  1825. 

10.  Synopsis  Fungorum  in  America  Boj-eali  media 

jfjegentium.  r  m  .i  in 

Communicated  [to  the  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  of  Philad.  J 

April  15,  1831. 


at  a  distance  scarcely  more  than  20  yarns  above  the 
convoluted  surface,  the  balloon  became  violently  agi- 
tated, swung  to  and  fro,  rotated  rapidly,  and  immedi- 
ately took  a  direction  opposite  to  the  old  one.  The 
suddenness  and  violence  of  the  motion  shewed  there 
were  opposite  currents  of  air  in  actual  contact,  and  that 
a  strong  electrical  excitation  was  thus  produced,  which 
a  subsequent  jihenomenon  clearly  demonstrated.  Ha- 
ving risen  considerably  above  the  clouds,  at  seventeen 
minutes  before  five,  I  let  out  gas,  and  commenced  my 
descent;  but  finding  myself  falling  too  rapidly,  I  dis- 
charged some  light  sand  to  lighten  the  balloon,  .lust 
as  I  entered  the  clouds  again,  1  was  surprised  to  find 
the  liberated  sand  faUing  on  my  head,  and  on  every 
thing  in  my  car.    This  I  since  ascribed  to  the  attraction 
and  subsequent  repulsion  of  the  sand  by  a  liighly  elec- 
trified balloon,  just  as  happens  to  light  bodies  near  an 
excited  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machme,  as  1 
have  before  passed  through  clouds  without  observing 
such  an  event,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  fric- 
tion of  the  two  great  opposite  currents  of  air  on  each 
other,  excited  the  balloon.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  descent.    I  reached  the  earth  in  safety, 
landed  15  miles  from  Lancaster,  on  the  farm  of  Messrs. 
Hopkins  &  Brooks,  near  the  Conowingo  Furnance, 
where  I  then  let  out  the  gas,  folded  my  balloon,  and 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Brooks,  to  Lancaster,  which  place 
I  reached  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Just  before  ascending,  some  ladies  presented  rings, 
bracelets,  lockets,  &c.  to  be  carried  up  to  the  clouds. 
■)  hey  were  restored  after  the  voyage  to  their  fair  own- 
ers who,  no  doubt,think  them  of  high  value  on  account 
oft:he  danger  they  encountered.  ^^^^^^^ 


From  the  Lancaster  Union- 
MR.  MILLS'  ASCENT  FROM  LANCASTER. 


On  the  SOth  of  May,  at  27  minutes  past  3,  P.  M  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowded  and  highly  respectable  assem- 
blige  of  spectators,  I  made  my  second  ascent  from  Lan- 
caster. The  wind  blew  freshly  from  the  N.  W.  f.o  as 
^o  dash  my  Balloon  against  the  fence  of  the  enclosure, 
and  break  a  large  silken  oar,  designed  to  facilitate  as- 
ctwl  and  descent.  Drawn  back  by  the  kind  activity  of 
friends,  to  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Amphitheatre,  with 
some  difficulty  I  rose  high  enough  to  clear  every  obsta- 

*^^just  after  crossing  the  C-mestoga  creek,  being  still 
near  the  earth,  on'  account  of  the  rapid  horizontal 
l-novement  of  my  balloon,  I  hailed  a  number  of  persons, 
nnd  threw  down  some  papers,  among  which  was  the 
Lancaster  Union." 

About  12  miles  from  Lancaster,  1  had  almost  reached 
the  clouds,  and  could  see  the  long  line  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, .and  the  towns  of  Columbia  and  Marietta.  T  he 
extensive  view  from  my  then  position,  was  made  more 
magnificent  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  sun- 
bright  spots  which  stood  out- in  peculiar  contrast  widi 
the  general  shadowing.  At  19  minutes  past  4,  the 
balloon  entered  a  m.as's  of  clouds,  and  a  darkness  equal 
to  decided  twilight  Immediately  followed— the  mist  w.as 
not  apparently  humid,  but  so  dense  as  almost  to  conceal 
from  mv  view  the  balloon  itself.  Here  and  there  va- 
cuities in  the  cloudy  strata  displayed  the  appearance  of 
immense  caverns,  with  firm  walls  and  ceilings.  I  his 
part  of  my  voyage  was  really  romantic  and  novel,  and 
occupied  the  "ion!?  period  of  13  minutes;  so  that  the 
stratum  of  mist  must  have  been  very  thick,  perhaps  not 
less  than  half  a  mile,  . 

A  sudden  burst  of  sun-shine,  the  curling  up  of  the 
white  surface  through  which  I  burst,  and  the  vast 
mountains  of  white  vapor  standing  still  at  a  distance, 
gave  a  stirring  impulse  to  the  lately  darkened  voyager. 
Such  a  change  requires  to  be  seen,  to  be  at  all  appre- 
ciated. 

}  had  scarcely  time  to  note  the  singular  scenery  when 
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Froin  Crawford's*  Report  on  the  Penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States. 
In  the  year  1818,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
resolved  on  the  establisliment  of  a  penitentiary  at  Pitts- 
burg fin-  the  western  division  ot  the  state.    It  was  inr 
tended  to  enforce  at  this  prison,  solllary  confinement 
without  Labour;  but  the  building,  on  its  completion,  was 
found  to  be  so  ill-calculated  for  that  object,  th<it  the 
design  could  not  be  executed.    The  convicts  were,  it 
is  true,  confined  in  separate  cells;  but  they  could  and 
did  freely  communicate  with  each  other     These  facili- 
ties for  corrupt  Intercourse  were  greatly  promoted  by 
the  idleness  to  which  they  were  subjected.    The  mis- 
chievous effects  of  this  penitentiary  became  at  length  so 
obvious  that  the  Legislature,  in  1832,  resolved  on  its 
re-constnictlon  on  such  a  plan  as  would  insure  strict 
solitude  during  the  hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  at  night. 
This  new  prison  is  just  completed.     Undismayed  by  the 
failure  of  their  efforts  at  Pittsburg,  the  Legislature  de- 
termined in  1821,  on  the  erection  of  another  peniten- 
tiary in  Philadelphia  for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
State.    The  progress  of  this  building  was,  however, 
for  some  time  arrested  by  a  difference  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  discipline,  to  be 
enforced,    A  highly  respectable  party  who  had  deep- 
ly interested  themselves  In  the  erection  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, warmly  advocated  the  infliction  of  solitary  im- 
prisonment without  labor.    Inquiry  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit  other 
gaols,  and  repoit  on  the  most  eligible  plan.  These 
gentlemen  recommended  tli.at  the  convicts  should  be 
employed  in  association  during  the  day,  and  be  confined 
apart  at  night.    Opinions  so  opposite  demanding  still 
further  consideration,  the  Legislature  determined  upon 
the  middle  course  of  solitude  by  day  and  night,  accom- 
panied by  labor.    The  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  ac- 


*  Mr.  Crawford  is  one  of  the  late  British  Commission^ 
ers  to  this  country. 
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cordingly  proceeded  wuh;  and  apart  being  completed, 
prisoners  were  admitted  into  it  in  Julj',  1829. 

This  penitentiary  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  site  occupies  about  12  acres. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  30  feet  in 
height.  Every  room  is  vaulted  and  fire-proof.  At  each 
angle  of  the  boundary  wall  is  a  tower  for  the  purpose 
of  overlooking  the  establishment.  In  the  centre  is  a 
circular  building,  or  observatory,  from  which  several 
corridors  radiate:  they  are  under  complete  inspection. 
The  cells  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  corridors,  in 
the  wall  of  which  is  a  small  aperture  and  iron  door  in 
each  cell:  through  this  aperture  the  meals  of  the  priso- 
ner are  handed  to  him  witiiuut  his  seeing  the  officer, 
and  he  may  at  all  times  be  thus  inspected  without  his 
knowledge.  Other  openings  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation  and  warmth.  A  privy  is  construct- 
ed in  each  cell  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  pu- 
rity ol  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of 
communication  from  cell  to  cell.  Heated  air  is  con- 
ducted by  flues  from  stoves  under  the  corridors.  In 
the  arched  ceiling  of  each  cell  is  a  win:low  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light. — The  cells  are  11  feet  9  inches  long, 
7  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  16  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the 
arched  ceiling.  The  cells  on  the  ground  floor  have  dou- 
ble doors  leading  into  a  yard,  18  feet  by  8  feet,  in 
which  the  convict  is  allowed  to  take  exercise  for  an 
hour  daily.  The  walls  of  the  yard  are  11  feet  high. — 
Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  v/alk  at  tlie  same  time  in 
adjoining  yards;  and  when  in  the  y;irds  are  inspected 
by  a  watchman  placed  for  that  purpose  in  the  tower  of 
the  observatory.  At  present  but  tliree  corridors  are  i 
completed:  the  others  which  are  now  erecting  differ 
in  some  of  tlieir  arrangements  from  those  originally 
built.  The  new  cells  below,  as  well  as  in  the  upper 
floor,  have  doors  opening  into  the  corridors.  These 
cells  vary  also  in  their  dimensions,  being  three  feet 
longer  than  the  others.  The  prisoners  in  the  upper  cells 
are  not  allowed  to  go  at  any  time  into  the  open  air. — 
This  rule  had  been  only  seven  months  in  opir.ation  at 
the  period  of  my  visit.  No  inconvenience  liad  at  that 
time  been  found  to  result  fj'om  the  arrangement.  On 
the  admission  of  a  convict,  he  is  taken  into  an  office  at 
the  entrance  of  the  penitentiary,  and  subjected  to  the 
usual  course  of  examination.  His  person  is  cleansed, 
and  he  is  clothed  in  an  uniform.  He  is  then  blindtbld- 
ed  and  conducted  to  his  cell.  Oh  his  w.jy  thither  he  is 
for  a  short  time  detained  in  the  observatory,  where  he 
is  admonished  by  the  warden,  as  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
plicit obedience'to  the  reguMions.  On  arriving  in  his 
cell  the  hood  is  removed,  and  he  is  left  alone.  There 
he  m  iy  remain  for  years,  perhaps  for  life,  without  see- 
ing any  human  being  but  the  inspectors,  the  warden, 
and  his  officers,  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  one  of  the 
official  visitors  of  the  prison.  For  the  first  day  or 
two  the  convict  is  not  allowed  to  have  even  a  Bible, 
nor  is  any  employment  given  him  for  at  least  a  week, 
a  period  during  which  he  is  the  object  of  tlie  warden's 
special  observation.  The  prisoner  soon  petitions  for 
an  occup.ation.  It  is  not,  however,  until  solitude  ap- 
pears to  have  effectually  subdued  him  that  employment 
of  any  kind  is  introduced  into  his  cell.  Under  such 
circumstances  labour  is  regarded  as  a  great  alleviation; 
and  such  is  the  industry  manifested,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, has  it  been  necessary  to  assign  tasks.  Sev- 
eral S'.dutary  provisions  are  made  by  the  Legislature 
against  the  abuse  of  the  power  vested  in  the  warden 
and  his  officers.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  visit 
t!ie  prison  at  least  twice  in  the  week,  and  on  those 
occasions  to  speak  to  each  prisoner,  and  to  listen  to  any 
complaint  that  m  iy  be  made  of  oppression  or  miscon- 
duct. Neither  the  warden  nor  any  of  his  assistants  are 
to  be  present  at  those  interviews,  uidess  their  atten- 
dance be  desired.  The  physician  is  required  to  visit  the 
infirmary  dally,  and  to  attend  at  the  penitentiary  twice 
in  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  state  of  every  prisoner. 
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The  official  visitors  appointed  by  the  Legi-slature  are 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Speaker  and  members 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  deputies,  the  President  and  associate  Judges  of  the 
Courts  in  the  State,the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  cities 
of  Plilladelphia,  Lancaster,  and  Pittsburg,  the  Commis- 
sioners and  Sheriffj  of  the  several  counties,and  the  acting 
Committee  of  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alle- 
viation of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  No  person 
but  an  official  visitor  can  have  any  communication  with 
a  prisoner,  uidess  under  special  circumstances:  nor  is 
a  visitor  permitted  to  deliver  or  to  receive  from  a  con- 
vict any  letter  or  message,  or  to  supply  him  with  any 
article, under  the  penalty  of  lOOdollars.  Such  are  the  ge- 
neral arrangements  of  this  penitentiary.  There  are, how- 
ever, deviations  from  tlie  rules  wliich  I  have  described 
in  regard  to  convicts  who  are  employed  at  trades  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  carried  on  in  a  cell.  Those 
who  are  employed  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  Sec.  are 
allowed  to  leave  their  cells  and  v/ork  separately  in  small 
shops,  in  which  they  are  locked  up,  or  they  are  asso- 
ciated in  such  cases  with  an  artificer  not  a  prisoner;  but 
the  greatest  care  is  observed  both  during  the  hours  of 
work,  and  when  going  to  and  returning  from  the  shops, 
to  prevent  any  one  convict  from  seeing  another.  This 
departure  from  the  ordinary  regulations,  however  it 
may  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  employ- 
ments in  the  prison,  will,  I  fear,  be  found  susceptible 
of  abuse,  and  even  c;dcalated  to  promote  escapes  at  a 
future  period  when  the  penitentiary  may  not  have  the 
benefit  of  that  anxious  care  and  unwearied  vigilance 
which  are  exercised  by  the  present  warden. 

H:iving  had  the  unrestrained  privilege  of  visiting  the 
cells  at  all  times,  I  have  had  many  oppt)rtunitles  of  con- 
versing in  private  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
l)risoners.  Aware  of  the  strong  feeling  which  exists 
of  the  danger  resulting  from  long  periods  of  solitary 
confinement  tints  strictly  enforced,  my  inquiries  were 
carefully  directed  to  the  effects  which  it  had  introduc- 
ed upon  tlie  health,  mind,  and  character  of  the  convict. 
[  have  uniformly  found  tli  it  the  deterring  influence  is 
very  gre^it,  and  such  as  I  believe  belongs  to  no  other 
system  of  gaol  management;  for  although  in  large  bo- 
dies, associated  together,  silence  may  by  strict  discip- 
line be  in  a  great  measure  maintained,  prisoners  thus 
debarred  from  speaking  have  inevitably  recourse  to 
other  modes  of  communication.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  that  moral  corruption  can  result  from  inter- 
course so  limited,  yet  when  men  are  day  after  day 
thrown  into  the  society  of  each  other,  the  irksomeness 
of  imprisonment  becomes  impaired,  and  its  terrors  ma- 
terially diminished.  The  Eisteru  Penitentiary  Imparts 
no  such  relief.  Of  the  convicts  with  whom  I  "convers- 
ed, many  had  been  previously  confined  in  the  New 
York  and  other  prisons,  where  corporal  punishments 
were  frequent,  but  these  persons  have  declared  that 
that  discipline  was  less  corrective  than  the  restraints  of 
continued  solitude.  When  prisoners  are  associated  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  from 
without.  The  arrival  of  new  and  the  discharge  of  other 
convicts  form  constant  channels  of  communication.  In 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  separation  from  the  world 
is  certain  and  complete.  So  strict  is  this  seclusion,  that 
I  found,  on  conversing  with  the  prisoners,  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  cholera  which 
had  but  a  few  months  before  prevailed  in  Philadelphia.* 

*  To  their  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  cholera 
may  doubtless  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure,  their 
preservatioivfrom  this  disease,  not  a  single  convict  ha- 
ving been  attacked  by  it  during  the  whole  period  that 
it  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  although  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  prison.  The  powerful  effect  of  alarm 
on  the  bodily  system  was  singularly  illustrated  at  this 
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The  exclusion  of  all  knovvledg'e  of  their  friends  is  se- 
verely felt.  Bat  although  every  allusion  to  their  situa- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  strong'  sense  of  the  punisii- 
ment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  I  could  per- 
ceive no  angry  or  vindictive  feeling's.  T  \va.s  indeed 
particularly  struck  hy  the  mild  and  subdued  spirit 
which  seen'.ed  to  pervade  tlie  temper  of  the  convicts,and 
which  is  essentially  promoted  by  reflection,  solitude, 
and  the  absence  of  corporal  punishment.  The  on 
ly  offences  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  wdiich  the 
prisoner  can  commit  are  idleness  and  wilful  dam- 
age.to  the  materials  on  which  he  is  at  work.  On  such 
occasions  he  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  employment, 
the  diminution  of  his  food,  or  clo  e  confinement  in  a 
darkened  cell.  The  necessity  for  correction  is  extreme- 
ly rare.  There  is  not  a  whip  nor  are  there  any  fire- 
arms within  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

Solit.iry  imprisonment  is  not  only  an  exemplary  pun- 
ishment, but  a  powerful  agent  in  the  reformation  of  mo- 
rals. It  inevitably  tends  to  ari'est  the  progi'ess  of  cor- 
ruption. In  ihe  silence  of  tlie  cell  cnntamlnation  can- 
not be  received  or  imparted.  A  sense  of  deg'radation 
cannot  be  excited  by  exposure,  nor  reformation  check- 
ed by  false  shame.  Day  after  day,  witli  no  companions 
but  his  thoughts,  the  convict  is  compelled  to  reflect 
and  listen  to  the  reproofs  of  conscience.  He  is  led  to 
dwell  upon  past  errors,  and  to  cherish  whatever 
better  feelings  he  may  at  any  lime  have  imbibed. — 
These  circumstances  are  in  the  highest  degree  cal- 
culated to  ameliorate  the  affections  and  reclaim  the 
heart.  The  mind  becomes  open  to  the  best  impres- 
sions, and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  those  truths 
and  consolations  vifhich  Ghristianity  can  alone  impart. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  prisoners  have  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  for  the  moral  benefit  vv'hich  they 
have  thus  derived.  If  such  effects  are  not  more  gener- 
ally produced  in  the  cells  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
the  circumstance  is  to  be  ascribed,- not  to  the  system, 
but  to  the  manner  in  which  one  of  its  most  essential  fea- 
tures has  been  neglected.  The  law  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chaplain  or  religious  teacher,  but  makes 
^10  pecuniary  provision  fur  his  support. — It  is  true  that 
occ  asions  occur,  highly  honourable  to  the  parties,  in 
■which  clergymen  visit  the  penitentiary, and  gratuitously 
afford  their  assistance  by  the  performance  of  divine 
\vorship.  These  services  are  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  prisoners. 

In  the  impressive  stillness  of  the  cell,  even  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice  is  a  relief,  and  few  situations  can 
be  mere  favourable  to  the  reception  of  religious  truth. 
But  valuable  as  are  these  services,  however  desultory, 
their  benefits  are  but  partial  and  temporary,  and 
utterly  inadecj^uate  as  a  substitute  for  a  systematic 
,  and  unrernitted  course  of  religious  instruction.  Con- 
victs unable  to  read  are  left  uninstructed.  These  are 
yltal  defects,  whicli  can  alone  be  remedied  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  resident  clergyman,  who  shall  not  only 
regularly  perform  divine  service  on  the  Sunday,  but 
devote  himself  daily  to  the  visiting  of  the  prisoners  from 
cell  to  cell-  It  is  but  justice  to  the  inspectors  and  war- 
den to  state,  that  they  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  evil,  and  that  they  have  repeatedly  expressed  to 
the  Legislature  their  conviction  that  while  it  is  permit- 
ted to  continue,  the  good  effects  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment can  never  be  fully  developed,  "i'he  regulation  by 
which  one  prisoner  is  strictly  piohibited  from  seeing 
another  is  peculiarly  beneficial.  It  not  only  forms  a 
material  addition  to  the  punishrnent,  promotes  security, 
and  cuts  off  the  possibility  of  all  communication,  but  it 
extends  great  advantages  to  the  individual  on  his  dis- 

period  at  the  Massachusetts  state  prison.  The  chaplain 
having  taken  occasion  one  Sunday,  to  advert  to  the  aw- 
ful ravages  of  the  cholera,  most  of  the  prisoners  who 
composed  his  congregation  were,  on  retiring  to  their 
cells,  seized  with  a  complaint  which  it  was  greatly  fear- 
ed would  lead  to,  but  which  happily  did  not  terminate 
in  malignant  cholera. 


ch.arge.  The  propensity  of  convicts,  on  their  liberatiorj, 
to  revive  acquaintances  formed  in  prison  is  too  notori- 
ous- If  any  individual  so  situated  be  disposed  to  aban- 
don his  criminid  habits,  he  is  too  often  assailed  by  temp- 
tations from  his  late  associates,  and  threatened  by  ex- 
posure. An  instance  of  this  kind  was  related  to  me  of 
a  convict  who  had  manifested  great  contrition  for  his  past 
life,  and  conducted  himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  his  par- 
don from  the  Walnut  street  prison.  Having  been  recom- 
mitted, he  was  asked  why  he  returned,  he  replied,  "I 
intended  to  behave  well,  and  1  went  for  that  purpose 
into  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  I  hoped  that  my  former 
character  would  be  unknown,  and  I  might  set  out  anew 
in  life.  I  got  employment  and  \va.s  doing  well,  when 
unfortunately  I  one  day  met  a  man  who  hadbeen  a  con- 
vict here  at  the  same  time  as  myself.  I  passed  him, 
feigning  not  to  know  him:  he  followed  me  and  said,  'I 
know  and  will  expose  you,  so  you  need  not  expect  to 
shun  me;  Its  folly  to  set  out  to  be  honest.  Come  with 
me  and  drink,  and  we  will  talk  over  old  affairs.'  I 
could  not  escape  from  him:  my  spirits  sunk  in  despair, 
and  I  went  with  him.  The  result  you  know."  The 
seclusion  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  removes  this  for- 
midable obstacle  to  reformation.  The  convict,  on  leav- 
ing his  cell,  re-enters  the  world  unknown  by  any  of  the 
former  inmates  of  the  prison. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  no  less 
than  four  insane  persons  and  one  idiot  have  been  in  con- 
finement. Considering  this  circumstance  to  be  of  great 
importance,  t  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  especial  in- 
qu  ry  into  the  cases  of  these  indivlduals,and  I  beg  to  refer 
your  Lordship  toa  letter  in  the  appendix,addresscd  to  me 
by  the  warden, in  explanation  of  the  early  history  and  pre- 
vious habits  of  these  afflicted  persons.  The  statements 
coritained  in  that  letter,  and  the  inquiries  wdiich  I  made 
upon  the  spot,  together  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
reports  of  the  physicians, leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
prisoners  in  question  had  been  subject  to  mental  disor- 
ders before  they  were  admitted,  and  that  the  disease 
was  in  no  respect  attributable  to  any  peculiarity  in  the 
discipline  of  the  penitentiary.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
physician  that  the  health  of  the  convicts  generally  is 
improved  by  the  treatment  they  receive,  although  the 
avei'age  proportion  of  deaths  may  appear  high  while 
the  whole  number  in  confinement  continues  small.*  Irj 
tlie  last  year,  however,  the  proportion  was  less  than  1 
per  cent.  The  physician  remarks  that  the  discipline 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  frame  less  robust,  but  at 
the  same  time  prevents  the  occurrence  of  much  disease, 
to  which  persons  of  the  cl  iss  who  generally  become  the 
inmates  of  a  prison  are  usually  subjected,  either  from 
exposure  to  weather  or  the  indulgence  of  vicious  ha- 
bits. 

It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  this  penitentiary,  when 
completed  for  the  reception  of  586  convIcts,will  amount 
to  550,000  dollars.  A  large  sum,  however,  has  been 
unwisely  expended  in  decorations.  Under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  new  establishment  the  earnings  of  the 
convicts  have  not  hitherto  equalled  the  amount  incur- 
red in  their  maintenance. f  The  plan  which  the  inspec- 
tors pursue  is  to  purchase  the  stock,  and  manufacture 
on  the  account  of  the  state,  in  preference  to  letting  our 

*The  average  of  deaths  during  the  four  years  in  which 
the  prison  has  been  established  is  3  1-5  per  cent. 
— viz  : 

No.  of  Prisoners.    Deaths.  Proportion. 
In  1830  31  1  3  per  cent. 

1831  67  4  6  " 

1832  91  4  4i  " 

1833  123  1  i  " 
fThe  daily  ration  is  as  follows: — Morning:  1  lb.  bread, 

(two-thirds  rye,  one-third  Indian  meal;)  1  pint  of  coffee. 
Noon:  1  pint  of  soup;  ;Jlb.  of  beef,  without  bone  (of 
which  the  soup  is  made);  and  potatoes.  Evening: 
mush  (a  preparation  of  Indian  meal,)  and  a  gill  of  mo- 
lasses. There  is  no  restriction  in  the  quantity  of  pota- 
toes and  mush. 


1833.] 


ALLEGliENYTOWN. 


Ihe  kbor  by  contract.  On  the  first  of  December  last, 
there  were  152  males  and  two  females  in  confinement, 
principally  employed  as  weavers  and  shoemakers  *— 
Some  loss  is  sustained  from  tiie  former,  ar,d  the  profit 
on  the  latter  has  been  but  small.  In  whiter  the 
men  continue  to  work  in  their  cells  until  9  o'clock  at 
iiight,  by  lamps,  1  he  warden  is  of  opinion  that  the 
net  profats  of  a  prison  in  the  United  States,  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  separate  confinement  will  be  greater  than 
that  resulting  from  a  penitentiary  on  the  principle  of 
joint  labor.  _  In  his  last  report  he  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  an  individual  should  not  be  sentenced  for  any 
period  short  of  two  or  even  three  years,  twelve  months 
not  being  sufficient  to  t^ach  a  trade,  or  to  eradicate  old 
and  hx  new  habits.f 

In  regard  to  the  moral  effects  which  have  hitherto 
res^ilted  from  the  Eastern  Penitenliary,  it  is  impossible 
to  adduce  any  strong  evidence.     The  institution  has 
been  only  four  years  in  partial  operation.    It  is  at  all 
times  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  test 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  moral  efficacy  of  a  prison,— 
1  he  number  ol  recommitments  has  been  often  dwelt 
upon  in  relation  to  this  pointy  but  although  the  return 
of  an  individual  into  confinement  may  be,  as  it  too  often 
unquestionably  is,  occasioned  by  the  cori-uption  of  a 
gaol,  the  absence  ot  such  recommitments  is  no  proof  of 
die  deterring  or  purifying  effects  of  the  imprisonment. 
Experience  in  England  has  furnished  striking  evidence 
m  support  of  this  tact,  some  of  the  best  prisons  havinif 
more  recommitments  than  others,  which  are  remarkably 
defective,  owing  to  the  former  being  situated  amidst  a 
dense  population,  where  the  inducements  to  commit 
crime  are  more  powerful  than  in  agricultural  districts. 
But  proofs  are  still  more  abundant  in  America,  in  which 
extraoi-dmary  facilities  exist  for  travelling  to  great  d.s- 
tances,  and  where  convicts  can,  on  their  liberation.leave 
one  state  with  the  utmost  ease  to  pui-ue  their  old  ha- 
bits  in  another.    In  my  visits  to  the  several  penitentia- 
ries I  constantly  met  with  prisoners  who  had  been  in- 
mates  of  our  gaols,  the  keepers  of  which  were  ignorant 
ot  their  reconviction.    Of  45  who  have  been  di-charged 
from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  two  only  are  known  to 
be  agam  m  confinement.    1  am  afraid,  however,  that 
such  statements  prove  but  little.    No  systematic  inqui- 
ries are  made  after  the  discharged;  and  indeed  such  are 
the  migratory  habits  of  convicts  in  a  widely-spread  coun- 
try  like  the  United  States,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
a  prisoner  on  his  liberation.    Neither  is  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  offences  any  criterion  by  which  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  on  this  important  point,  as  many 
circumsUnces  combine  to  produce  or  diminish  crime 
quite  unconnected  with  penal  institutions,    if  crime  be 
on  the  decrease  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 

*The  following  are  the  numbers  employed  at  thesev- 
eral  trades.-— 

U'^*''!"^'  ,  .  -  38 
Warping,  dying,  winding,  &c.  in  the  cotton 

department,  21 

Slioemaking,  •  ^9 

Carpenters,  -  ^ 

Cabinet  maker,  j 

Blacksmiths  "  c 

Wheelright,  \ 

Tinman,  j 

Stonecutter,  2 

Cook,  J 

Quilting  bed  covers,  j 

Apothecary,  j 

Making  and  mending  clothes,"  5 

Cigar-making  , 

Woolpickers  p 


Washing  clothes,  ■         ^  ' 

Without  employment,  g 

Total,  "^54 


the  fact  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  peiiiten- 
tiaiy  without  attributing  the  same  results  to  a  bad  as  to 
a  good  prison. 

For  four  years  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  peniten- 
tiary  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  numbers  annually 
sentenced  to  tlie  Walnut-street  prison,  a  most  wretched 
place  of  confinement;  while  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  the  Pittsburg  Penitentiary  remained  stationary 
during  the  five  years  in  which  it  was  so  notoriously  de- 
fective, notwithstanding  that  a  material  increase  of  po- 
pulation had  during  that  period  taken  place  in  the  west- 
ern  division  of  the  state. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  after  seeing  the  whole  and  examinaing  a, 
considerable  number  of  the  individuals  confined  in  it, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  conviction  that  its 
discipline  is  a  safe  and  efficacious  mode  of  prison  man- 
agement; that  it  has  no  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  mind 
or  healthj  and  that,  with  the  addition  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious  instruction,  in  which  this  penitentiary  is  eminent- 
ly  deficient,  solitary  imprisonment,  this  enforced,  may 
be  rendered  powerfully  instrumental  not  only  in  deter- 
ring but  also  in  reclaiming  the  (offender.  To  the  mei  its 
of  this  penitentiary  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  fa- 
vourable testimony.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  is  but 
right  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  ptculiar  novelty  in  the 
general  features  of  the  plan,  nor  any  just  ground  for 
that  claim  to  originality  which  some  of  its  ad\ocates 
have  been  induced  to  urge.  The  main  principles  of 
the  system  were  in  force  in  England,  at  the  Gloucester 
Penitentiary,  forty  years  ago;  and  whatever  improve- 
ments may  have  been  effected  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
plan  then  pursued,  have  already  been  known  and  prac- 
tised in  tliis  kingdom.  1  he  Eastern  Penitentiary  is,  in 
facti  with  some  trifling  difference  in  its  arrangements, 
but  a  counterpart  of  the  Bridewell  at  Glasgow,  a  pri- 
son  which  was  in  operation  five  years  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia. 


From  the  Advocate. 

ALLEGHENYTOVVN. 

In  strolling  over  to  Alleghenytown,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  improvement  of  that  place,  not  hav- 
ing visited  it  for  the  last  eight  years.  Manufactures  of 
every  description  in  active  operation,  and,  to  use  the 
expression  of  my  good  old  friend  Crockett,  every  branch' 
of  business  "going  ahead"  with  alacrity  I  was  struck 
with  astonishment  to  find  a  very  material  improvement 
in  a  machine  . used  by  John  Irwin,  Esq.,  in  his  Rope 
Manufactory.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
many  contrivances  with  the  apphcation  of  steam,  in 
Europe,  and  the  neigiiborhood  of  our  Atlantic  cities;' 
but  the  one  now  in  operation  in  Alleghenytown  far  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.  '  It  is  built  on 
a  decidedly  improved  principle,  such  a  one  as  not  only 
does  honor  to  the  inventor,  who,  by  the  by,  I  am  glad 
to  say  is  an  American,  but  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
looked  upon  in  Europe,  by  the  men  of  great  genius,  as 
a  discovery  of  the  most  important  character.  Although 
I  minutely  examined  it,and  was  curious  enough  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  as  minutely  as  is  possible  for  one  who. 
has  no  pretension  to  mechanism,  and  yet  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  explain  the  matter  so  fully  as  would  give  any 
conception  to  those  who  never  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing it,  but  will  endeavor  to  give  some  of  the  outlines, 
extracted  from  the  page  of  memory.  The  rope  yarn.s 
are  reeled  upon  bobbin?,  placed  in  a  stationary  frame, 
passing  through  an  iron  plate  with  circular  holes,  in- 
creasing in  size,  which  they  term  the  guage  plate,  run- 
ning through  a  cast  iron  tube,  fixing  on  to  spindles  in 
the  frame  of  hooks,  to  a  machine  on  the  railroad.  The 
power  is  applied  to  this  machine,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  walk  to  the  other,  with  ropes,  which  they  term  an 
endless  band.  This  band  revolves j-ound  a  drum,  placed 
at  the  side'oi  the  moving  car,  and  by  the  application  of 
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another  band,  which  is  tevmed  the  ground  rope,  revolv- 
ing around  another  drum,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
same  car,  passing  on  to  a  roller,  which  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  walk,  on  which  tlie  guage  plaie  is  fixed.— 
The  steam  power  is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  on 
which  the  guage  plate  is  fixed.  The  steam  power  is 
applied  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  walk,  which  operates 
on  the  drum  placed  on  the  side  of  the  car,  thereby  put- 
ting the  whole  in  operation.  As  the  car  moves  from 
the  stationary  frame  towards  tlie  extreme  end  of  the 
wp.lk,  the  strands  are  formed,as  they  pass  from  the  bob- 
bin through  the  gurtge  plate.  The  car,  if  I  mistake  not 
is  for  the  purpose  of  forming-  the  strands  of  the  rope  to 
an  eqiial  size,  when  all  the  yarns,  as  I  noticed,  bore  an 
equal  strain.  When  the  strands  are  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  the  extreme  end  of  the  walk,  they  are  detached 
from  the  car  on  which  they  are  formed,  and  attached 
to  another  car,  of  a  similar  constr  uction,  with  a  drum 
on  the  side;  but  none  at  the  centi-e,  as  in  the  former-. 

Three  strands  are  attached  to  a  spindle,  stationary, 
■which  is  fixed  to  the  breast  v/ork.    When  the  power 
is  applied,  the  car-,  being  at  the  extr'eme  end  of  the 
walk  from  which  the  engine  is  placed,  moves  closer  to 
the  breast  woi-k,  as  the  rope  is  formed  by  the  twist- 
ing.   A  man  is  placed  with  a  conical  piece  of  wood, 
which'he  moves  along  to  the  machine  as  the  rope  is 
completed.    I  was  informed  that  a  rope,  the  whole 
length  of  the  walk,  can  be  made  from  the  yarn  in  the 
short  ppace  of  twenty  minutes,  an'd  with  the  manual 
labour  of  one  man  and  a  boy,  when  in  the  other  modes 
of  performing  the  same  work,  it  would  r  eqnir-e  eight 
hands,  and  take  them  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours; 
likewise  observe  that  the  rope  pr-esents  a  more  beauti- 
ful appearance,  and  is  much  stronger  than  that  made 
in  the  former  way-    On  inquiring  who  erected  this  im- 
provement, I  was  informed  that  it  was  Mr.  David  My- 
ers, of  Pliiladelphia,  who  is  the  patentee.    Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  to  this  gentleman,  for  his 
ingenuity   as  well  as  his  active  exertions,  in  placing 
in  the  western  counti'y  so  valuable  a  construction; 
thereby  giving  us  an  oppoi  tuniiy  of  exchanging  a  little 
mure  of  our  coal  for  the  one  thing  needful. 

A  KENTUCKIAN. 


IMPORTANT  TO  EDITORS. 

~\  Motion  for  a  Rule  on  Zachairah 
]      Poulson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
American  Daily  Advertiser.to 
shew  cause  why  an  attachmerrt 
should  not  issue  against  him 
for  a  contempt  of  Court,  in 
publishing  the  following  arti- 
cle in  his  paper  of  the  12lh 
ult. 

This  notorious  fellow. 


Ex  parte  Poulson  in  | 
the  case  depending  \ 
in  the  Circut  Ccui  t  y 
of  the  U.  S-,  be-  i 
tween  Drew  and  1 
Swift.  I 
J 

Drew,  thk  Counterfeiteh 


who  was  arrested  some  time  since  at  Philudelphia,  and 
lightened  of  about  six  thousand  dollai-s  of  good  money, 
has  recently  had  the  eflrontery  to  bring  a  suit  against 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  to  recover  this  amount  of  pro- 
peity.    We  believe  that  the  Drews,  father  and  son, 
were  both  arrested,  but  that  the  latter  was  libeivated 
upon  turning  State's  evidence,  and  that  he  has  since 
turned  upon  his  heels  and  made  off— another  person 
who  was  to  have  given  testimony  against  Drew, has  de- 
nied his  belief  in  a  future  state  of  being,  and  tiius  be- 
come incapacitated  for  testifying.    The  elder  Drew, 
thus  seeing  a  clear  field  before  him,  set  about  recover- 
ing the  g6,000,  and  has  brought  on  witnesses  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  him  to  have  such  an  amount  of  properly! 
The  City  Solicitor  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Olmstead,came 
down  in  the  last  boat,  and  the  Mayor  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Gilman,  together  with  several  of  our  old  inhabitants, 
have  gone  on  to  Philadelphia  to  give  in  their  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Drews,  who,  wc  believe,  origi- 
mled  in  these  parts.— -Bawgor  fV/dg. 


Judge  Baidwin,  (delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  the  above  case.)  The  following  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  motion  is  made. 

This  action  was  brought  to  the  last  October  Term  of 
this  Court,  and  being  regularly  at  i-sue,  was  ordered 
for  trial  on  the  11th  inst.  when  a  jury  was  sworn,  and 
the  trial  proceeded;  it  was  resumed  on  the  12th,  wheisj 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  coimsel  tor  the  Plaintiff,  stated  that  he 
had  a  inotion  to  submit  to  the  Court,  in  relation  to  a 
publication  which  had  appeared  in  Poulson's  American 
Daily  Advertiser  of  that  morning. 

Hugh  Grimes  being  sworn,  deposed  that  he  had  pur- 
chased at  the  office  of  Mr.  Poulson,  a  paper  produced 
and  identified,  containing  the  offensive  publication,  ta- 
ken from  a  newspaper  published  at  Bangor,  in  the  state 
of  Maine. 

From  the  evidence  given  on  tl  i  tr-ial  of  the  cause 
thus  far-,  it  is  clear  that  the  publication  refers  directly 
to  the  Plauitiff,  and  the  cause  of  action  which  he  has 
submitted  to  the  Court  and  jury,  and  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  worst  effects  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,as  well  by  the  char-acter  of  the  paper,ir)' 
which  it  appears,  as  the  nature  of  the  remai-ks  uporf 
the  Plaintiff,  his  cause  now  trying,  and  the  witnesses 
who  appear  in  his  behalf. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  the  Court  to  express  any  opinion,  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publi- 
cation: that  must  be  reserved,  till  all  the  evidence  is 
heard  and  commented  on  by  counsel,  when  it  will  be 
ascertained  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  These  con- 
siderations can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present  ap- 
plication, against  a  pei-son  who  is  no  par'ty  to  the  suit, 
and  cannot  be  the  subject  of  comment,  wilhoirt  run- 
ningthe  risk  of  pre-judging  the  rights  of  the  contend- 
ing' parties.  It  is  however,  not  only  a  duly  to  them, 
but  to  the  public,  to  expi-ess  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation, of  any  out  door  interference  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  be  it  in  whatever  mode  it  may,  it  can- 
not fixil  to  emban-ass  or  obstruct,  if  not  defeat  the  i-egu- 
lar  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

The  supreme  law  of  the  land,  has  secured  to  every 
man  a  right  of  appealing  to  the  law  for  the  redress  of 
any  injury,  of  which  he  complains;  has  appoinled  tri- 
bunals to  hear  and  determine  upon  their  justice,  and 
pr-escribed  the  modes  of  pr  oceeding  according  to  esta- 
blished rides  of  evidence  and  principles  of  law._  The 
laws  will  have  been  enacted  in  vain,  Courts  of  justice 
will  become  useless,  and  suitors  be  deprived  of  the  ben- 
efits of  resorting  to  tliem  for  redi-ess,  if  it  shall  be  their 
common  fiitc,  to  be  obliged  to  encounter  ihe  effect  of 
publications  of  a  description  now  before  us,  on  the 
mer  its  of  iheir  cause. 

It  is  headed,  "  Drew,  the  counterfeiter."  "  This  no- 
torious fellow,"  "  has  had  the  effi-ontery  to  bring  a 
suit,"  he.  and  the  language  of  the  article  is  of  a  con- 
sistent character  throughout;  it  cannot  be  too  nruch 
r-epi-obated,  or  the  evil  example  too  much  fear-ed,  when 
it  is  suffered  to  appear  in  a  paper  highly  respectable, 
conducted  by  a  most  estimable  member  of  society. — 
Nor  can  any  friend  to  the  due  administration  of  the  law, 
and  justice  to  the  suitors  in  its  Coui'ts,  look  on  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  practice,  without  the  deepest  re- 
gret; ever-y  good  citizen  should  make  the  case  his  own, 
by  supposing  himself  a  plaintiff  in  a  suit  on  trial  by  a 
jury,  many  if  not  all  of  whom  have  read  a  similar  allu- 
sion to  himself  and  case.    He  could  appreciate  the 
consequences,and  decide  whether  it  was  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  cause  of  justice,  as  to  requir-e  the  in- 
terposition of  the  law  for  its  prevention  and  punishmcKt. 
What  has  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Drew,  may  be  the  fate 
of  all  other  suitei-s;  causes  on  trial  in  Court  may  be  sim- 
ultaneously tried  in  the  public  paper-s;  the  one  con- 
ducted bv  establi.shed  r-ules,  evidence  received  only  on 
oath,  and  the  law  applied  by  a  responsible  tribunal, 
I  the  jury  bound  to  listen  in  Court,  only  to  the  evidence, 
\  the  "counsel  and  the  law;  but  out  of  Court,  at  liberiy  to 
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hear  and  read  statements,  respecting  the  case,  made 
without  regard  to  either.  It  would  be  but  one  short 
step  more  to  take,  and  jurors  would  be  tampered 
with  at  pleasure,  when  not  in  the  box,  and  be  liable  to 
be  assailed  by  any  person  who  might  please  to  attempt 
to  benefit,  or  prejudice  a  suitor.  The  moral  offence, 
or  the  pernicious  effects,  would  be  but  little  aggravat- 
ed if  done  in  open  Court,  or  when  the  jury  are  delib- 
erating on  their  verdict;  let  it  be  done  there,  or  in  the 
public  papers,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional rights  of  those  who  appeal  to  the  law  for  re- 
dress. 

From  its  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  the  means  of 
prevention  should  be  prompt  and  summarv,  or  the  mis- 
chief will  become  consummated  by  delaj'ing  a  remedj', 
which  must  be  ,'ought  in  the  usual  forms  of  law;  that 
which  is  now  asked  is  of  this  description,  and  the  inju- 
ry complained  of  is  the  most  aggravated  kind,  though 
the  cause  of  the  re-publ  cation  be  inadvertence,  or  the 
unconsciousness  of  its  impropriety.  That  is  no  mat- 
ter of  consideration  in  the  present  stage  of  this  mo- 
tion. The  first  inquiry,  is  into  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court  to  issue  an  attachment  for  contempt,  for  a  pub- 
lication relating  ts  a  suit  on  trial,  or  in  any  way  pend- 
ing before  it. 

On  the  2d  March,  1831,  Congress  passed  "An  act 
declaratory  of  the  law  concerning  contempt  of  Court," 
the  first  section  of  which  enacts  "  That  the  power  of 
the  several  Courts  of  the  United  States,  to  issue  at- 
tachments, and  inflict  summary  punishment,  for  con- 
tempts of  Court,  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  cases  except  misbehaviour  of  an\'  person  or  persons 
in  the  pn-sence  of  the  said  Courts,  or  so  near  thereto 
as  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice,  the  misbe- 
haviour of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Courts  in  their 
official  transactions,  and  the  disobedience  or  resistance 
by  any  officer  of  the  said  Courts,  part}',  juror,  witness, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  any  lawful  writ,  pro- 
cess, order,  rule,  decree,  or  command,  of  the  said 
Courts."    Pamphlet  1831.  99. 

The  history  of  this  act,  the  time  of  its  passage,  its 
title  and  provisions  must  be  considered  together,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  its  meaning  and  true  construction.  It 
was  enacted  shortly  after  the  acquittal  of  Judge  Peck 
of  Missouri,  on  an  impeachment  preferred  against  him 
for  issuing  an  attachment  against  a  member  of  the  bar, 
for  making  a  publication  in  relation  to  a  suit  which 
Lad  been  decided  by  that  .ludge.  On  the  trial,  the 
law  of  contempt  was  elaborately  examined  by  the  learn- 
ed Managers  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  Judge;  it  was  notcontroveited  that  all 
Courts  had  power  to  attach  any  person,  who  should 
make  a  publication  concerning  a  cause  during  its  pen- 
dency, and  all  admitted  its  illegality,  when  done  while 
the  cause  was  actually  on  trial.  It  had  too  often  been 
exercised  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the 
Courts  had  power  both  by  the  common  law,  and  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  judiciary  act.  Sect.  17.  as  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  protect  their  suitors  by  the 
process  of  attachment. 

With  this  distinct  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the 
existing  law,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  within  the  view  of  the  legislature;  nor  that 
they  acted  most  advisedly  on  the  law  of  contempts,  in- 
tending to  define  in  what  cases,  the  summary  power 
of  the  Courts  should  be  exercised,  and  to  confine  it  to 
the  specified  cases. 

From  the  title  and  phraseology  of  the  act,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  their  intention  to  declare,  that  it 
never  existed  in  any  other  cases  than  those  enumerated, 
— it  is  "A  declaratory  act"  which  is  a  declaration  of 
what  the  law  "was,  is,  and  shall  be  hereafter  taken," 
when  put  into  the  form  usual  in  statutes,  which  operate 
to  settle  the  law  retrospectively.  These  words  are  not  in 
this  law,  but  there  is  an  expression  which  is  tantamount 
— "the  power  of  the  several  Courts,  See.  shall  not  be 
construed  t.0  extend,"  &.c.  which  refers  to  the  past,  the 


present,  and  the  future,  as  a  proviso  or  limitation  to 
powers  of  the  Courts,  from  whatever  source  derived 
repudiating  their  summary  action,  as  effectually  as  if 
they  had  never  been  authorized. 

As  this  is  an  inferior  Court,  within  the  provision  of 
the  constitution,  it  is  created  by  the  laws,  with  such 
powers  only  as  Congress  has  deemed  it  proper  to  con- 
fer, among'  which  is  this,  "and  to  punish  b_v  fine  or  im- 
prisonment at  the  discretion  of  said  Courts,  all  con- 
tempts of  authority  in  anv  cause,  or  hearing  before  the 
same."    1.  Laws  U.  S.  63,  act  of  1789. 

The  act  of  1831  must  be  taken  to  be  the  declared 
construction  of  this,  and  all  other  laws,  limiting  its  ope- 
ration in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  as  generally  con- 
sidered. Congress  is  to  this  Court  what  tlie  constitution 
is  to  the  Supreme  Court,  their  acts  must  be  construed 
on  the  saroe  principles  and  operate  as  constitutional 
amendments  which  is  to  give  such  construction  to  the 
original  act,  as  if  the  jurisdiction  had  never  been 
given. 

'I  he  third  article  of  the  constitution,  extends  the  ju- 
dicial power  to  controversies  between  a  state  ajid  citi- 
zens of  other  states,  a  state  and  foreign  states,  citizens 
or  subjects;  suits  of  this  description  were  brought  and 
sustained  till  the  adoption  of  the  eleventh  amendment, 
which  declared,  that  "T  he  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shoH  not  he  consirued  to  extend,"  to  such  cases. 
This  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  a  retro- 
spective effect,  annulling  all  jurisdiction  over  such  cases 
past,  present,  or  future.  3  Dali.  382,  6.  Wh.  405.  8. 
9.  Wh.  850.  8. 

The  same  effect  must  be  given  to  this  act,  so  as  to 
make  it  what  it  evidently  intended  to  be,  a  proiilbltion 
of  the  exercise  of  summary  jurisdiction  over  contempts, 
excepting  only  such  cases  as  are  defined;  in  its  prospec- 
tive operation,  its  terms  are  peremptory,  admitting  of 
no  construction,  which  can  bring  the  present  applica- 
tion within  the  exception,  without  doing  violence  to  its 
plain  meaning. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  constructional  power 
of  Congress,  to  act  upon  this  subject,  as  far  as  respects 
own  Courts;  it  is  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  suitor  to 
bring  or  defend  a  suit,  or  in  any  way  affect  his  legal 
remedy,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  It  Is  in  the 
discretion  of  tlie  legislative  power,to  confer  upon  Courts 
a  summary  jusrlsdiction  to  protect  their  suitors,  or  itself, 
by  summary  process,  or  to  deny  It;  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  do  tlie  latter,  in  language  too  plain  to  doubt 
of  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  if  it  could  be  doubted  by 
any  ordinary  rule  of  construction,  the  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  enactment,  would  most  effectually 
remove  them. 

It  would  ill  become  any  Court  of  the  United  States, 
to  make  a  struggle  to  retain  any  summary  power,  the 
exercise  of  which  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  declared 
will  of  the  legislative  power;  it  is  not  like  a  case, w  here 
the  right  of  property,  or  personal  liberty,  is  intended 
to  be  effected  by  a  law,  which  the  Court  would  construe 
very  strictly  to  save  a  right,  granted  or  secured  by  any 
former  law.  Neither  is  it  proper  to  arraign  the  wisdom, 
or  justire  of  a  law,  to  which  a  Court  is  bound  to  sub- 
mit, nor  to  make  an  effort  to  move  in  relation  to  a  mat. 
ter,  when  there  is  im  insuperable  bar  to  any  efficient 
action. 

The  law  prohibits  the  issuing  of  an  attachment,  ex- 
cept in  certain  case,  of  which  the  present  is  not  one;  it 
would,  therefore,  be  not  only  utterly  useless,  but  place 
the  Court  in  a  position  beneath  contempt,  to  grant  a 
rule  to  shew  cause,  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue, 
when  an  exhibition  of  the  act  of  1831,  would  sliew  most 
conclusive  cause.  The  Court  is  disarmed,  in  relation 
to  the  press,  it  can  neither  protect  itself,  or  its  suitors, 
libels  may  be  published  upon  either  without  stint,  the 
merits  of  a  cause  depending  for  trial,  or  judgment, 
may  be  discussed  at  pleasure,  any  thing  m.ay  be  said  to 
jurors  through  the  press,  the  most  w  ilful  misrepresenta- 
tions, made  of  judicial  prcceedings,  and  an}-  improper 
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tnode  of  influencing  the  decisions  of  causes  by  out  of 
door  influence,  practiced  with  impunity. 

The  second  section  of  tlie  same  law  provides,  "that 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  corruptly,  or  by  threats, 
or  force,  endeavor  to  influence,  intimidate  or  impede 
any  juror,  fitness  or  officer  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  shall  corruptly, 
or  by  threatj  or  force,  obstruct  or  impede,  or  endeavor 
tiJ  obstruct  or  impede,  the  due  administration  of  justice 
therein,  every  person  or  persons  so  ofl"ending  shall  be 
liable  to  prosecution  therefor,  by  indictment,"  &c- 

This  provision,  is  in  further  confirmation  of  the  view 
taken  of  the  first  section,  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  that  tlie  misbehavior  which  may 
still  be  punished  in  a  summary  manner,  does  not  refer 
to  those  acts  which  subject  a  party  to  an  indictment,  to 
construe  it  otherwise,  would  be  to  authorize  accumu- 
lative punishment,  for  the  same  offence. 

Taking  the  two  sections  in  connection,  the  law  admits 
of  only  one  construction;  the  first  alludes  to  that  kind  of 
misbehavior,  which  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  order 
of  the  Court,  such  as  noise,  tumultuous,or  disorderly  be- 
haviorj  cither  in,  or  so  near  to  it,  as  to  prevent  its  pro- 
ceeding  in  the  orderly  despatch  of  its  business.  Not 
to  any  attempt  to  influence,  intimidate,  or  impede,  a 
juror,  witness,  or  officer,  in  the  discharge  ofhisdutyin 
any  other  manner  whatever. 

"The  obstruction  of  the  administration  of  justice"  in 
the  first  section  refers  to  that  kind  of  behavior  which 
actually  disturbs  the  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions while  sitting;  "the  obstructing  and  impeding  the 
administration  of  justice  or  the  endeavor  to  do  so,  in  the 
second  refers  to  some  act  of  corruption,  to  some  force, 
or  threat,  by  which  it  is  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done. 

The  endeavor  to  influence,  intimidate,  or  impede,  a 
witness,  juror,  or  officer,  in  the  discharge  of  his  dulj', 
is  not  punishable  unless  it  is  done  corruptly,  by  force 
or  threats;  if  done  in  any  other  manner,the  law  is  silent, 
and  this  being  a  penal  section,  its  provisions  must  be 
confined  to  the  special  cases,  to  wiiich  it  extends. — 
5.  Wh.94.  5. 

With  this  limitation  on  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  and  the  want  of  any  legal  provision,  making 
it  cognizable  by  indictment,  we  cannot  say  that  the  pub- 
lication which  is  the  ground  of  this  motion,  or  any 
other,  is  or  can  be  any  disturbance  of  the  business  of 
the  Court;  the  action  of  the  press  is  noiseless,  produc- 
ing the  same  effects,  far  or  near,  it  matters  not. 

The  business  of  the  Court  is  not  interrupted,  .Judges 
and  jurors  can  perform  their  functions  on  the  bench, 
and  in  the  box, by  confining  their  attention  to  the  law  and 
evidence;  disorder  may  be  repressed  in  their  presence, 
or  hearing  in  a  summary  manner,  but  after  an  adjourn- 
ment, no  attachment  can  be  issued  for  any  thing  done 
out  of  Court,  dui'ing  the  intermission  of  its  actual  ses- 
sion. 

Nor  can  any  publication,  which  holds  out  no  cor- 
rupt motive,  to  influence  a  juror,  witness,  or  officer, 
or  uses  any  threats  to  influence,  intimidate,  or  impede 
him  in  his  duty,  be  the  subject  of  an  indictment,  con- 
sistently with  this  law;  the  press  is  free,  if  not  set  to 
work,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  or  so  near  as  to 
interrupt  its  business.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  any 
endeavor,  made  to  influence,  or  intimidate,  a  jui'or  or 
witness,  if  corruption,  force,  or  tlireats,  are  avoided; 
papers  may  be  put  into  their  pockets,  conversation 
held  with  them,  newspapers  put  into  their  hands,  or 
statements  made  in  relation  to  any  matter  in  issue 
while  they  are  actually  impaunelied.  The  Court  may 
regret,  and  censure  the  practice,  and  perhaps  admon- 
ish the  party,  who  thus  tampers  with  a  juror  or  witness; 
but  can  neither  punish  the  offence,  or  prevent  its  repe- 
tition. The  law  has  tied  their  hands;  the  judges  must 
be  passive,  it  is  not  for  them  to  be  the  first,  to  set  tiie 
example  of  disobedience  to  the  law,  or  attempt  to 
evade  plain  enactments,  most  especially,  not  by  the 
exercise  of  a  forbidden  jurisdiction. 


These  are  all  the  powers  with  which  Congress  have 
entrusted  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  insuring 
the  fair  administration  of  the  laws  by  protecting  them- 
selves, jurors,  witnesses  and  o'ficers,  from  any  impro- 
per interference  with  their  respective  duties,  either  by 
attachment  or  indictment. 

For  the  protection  of  parties,  for  their  security  of  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  decision  of  their  case.  On 
the  evidence  and  law  which  apply  to  it;  to  defend 
them  against  the  efforts  of  the  press,  or  of  individuals, 
to  excite  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  a  jury,  to  induce' 
them  to  find  a  verdict  on  out  of  door  statements,  or 
other  means  of  perverting  their  judgments,  no  legal 
check  is  interposed.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
conductors  of  public  journals,  and  aH  others,  to  take 
whatever  course  their  sense  of  public  justice  requires;  to 
decide  what  is  proper  for  jurors  to  hear  and  see,  as 
guides  to  their  verdict,  whether  it  is  the  truth,  or 
false,  the  effects  of  malice,  prejudice,  or  from  an  ex- 
cusible  motive.  Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  183 1  j 
there  was  an  acknowledged  power  resting  in  the  sound, 
legal  discretion  of  the  Court  to  be  exercised  with  cau- 
tion, and  from  its  nature  attended  with  the  highest 
responsibility  of  the  judges,  which  did  authorize  them 
by  the  process  of  attachment,  to  prevent  and  punish 
the  publication  of  articles  like  the  one  before  us,  and 
in  this  case  it  would  have  been  the  imperious  duty  of 
this  Court,  to  have  brought  their  powers  into  action^ 
by  granting  this  rule,  if  the  Legislative  power  had  not 
taken  it  away;  how  far  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
exercise  them,  would  have  depended  on  the  cause 
shown  on  the  rule,  it  was  a  clear  prima  case  for  some 
interference.  But  as  Congress  has  deemed  such  a  pow- 
er, too  dangerous  to  be  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of 
judges  on  a  motion,  or  of  a  Court  and  jury  on  an  in- 
dictment, and  have,  not  thought  it  expedient  to  give  a 
remedy  to  a  party  who  has  been  injured  by  a  publica- 
tion, by  authorizing  him  to  bi  ing  a  suit  against  the  pub- 
lisher for  damages,  we  have  no  cognizance  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  means  of  redress  which  had  before  existed, 
have  been  takeii  away  without  the  substitution  of  any 
other;  the  law  has  left  the  propriety  of  such  publica- 
tions, to  the  discretion  of  the  editors  of  public  papers, 
after  long  experience  of  the  eff  ects  of  leaving  it  to  the' 
discretion  of  Courts,  who  assumed  high  responsibilities 
in  its  exercise,  while  none  is  imposed  on  those  in  whose 
breasts  it  now  rests.  It  is  the  duly  of  the  Court,  to 
give  the  law  its  full  operation;  it  has  been  enacted  de- 
liberately, with  full  knowledge  not  only  of  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  the  act  of  1789,  but  of  the  statute 
law  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  same  subject,  passed  in 
1809,  which  gives  the  injured  party  a  double  remedy 
for  any  injury  complained  of  in  a  case  like  this.  After 
taking  from  the  Courts  of  the  State  the  power  to  pun- 
ish for  contempts,  except  in  certain  cases,  the  law  de- 
clares, that  no  publications  cut  of  Court,  concerning 
any  cause  depending  therein  shall  be  construed  into  a 
contempt.  Sec.  "but  if  such  publication  shall  improper- 
ly tend  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  public,  the  Court,  the 
officers,  jurors,  witnesses,  or  any  of  them,  on  a  ques- 
tion pending  before  the  Court,  every  person  feeling 
himself  aggrieved  by  such  publication,  shall  be  at 
liberty  either  to  proceed  by  indictment,  or  to  bring  an 
action  at  law,  against  the  author,  printer,  publishei-,  or 
either  of  them,  and  recover  tliereujjon  such  damages 
as  a  jury  may  think  fit  to  award."  5  Smith  55. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  while  suitoi's  in  the  State 
Courts,  can  be  protected  against  publications  like  this, 
they  are  without  protection  in  the  federal  Courts;  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  deem  it  both  an  indictable 
and  an  actionable  offence;  the  Legislature  of  the  Union 
deem  it  neither  a  contempt  of  the  law,  of  the  Court, 
an  offence  lo  the  public,  or  an  injury  to  a  party.  The 
rule  must  be  refused,  but  it  is  hoped  that  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  justice,  the  magnanimity  of  the  press,  to 
abstain  from  any  publication  which  sliall  improperly 
tend  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  public,  the  Court,  the 
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officers,  jurors,  or  witnesses,  in  any  cause  wliile  actual- 
ly under  trial  beroi  e  a  jury  in  this  Court  may  not  be  in 
vain.  Its  conductors  should  remember,  tliat  suitors 
stand  unarmed,  and  defenceless  before  them;  that  tlie 
hands  of  the  Court  are  manackled,  that  the  law  of 
1831  has  placed  no  arbiter  between  an  editor,  and  -i 
party  to  a  trial,  whose  life,  characler,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty may  be  put  in  jeopardy,  by  the  influence  of  the 
press.  The  law  has  taken  from  him  the  shield,  and 
from  the  Court  the  sword,  both  must  be  submissive 
under  the  inflictions  of  the  press,  be  they  just  or  un- 
just; if  It  is  conducted  ,in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and 
must  be  employed  on  cases  depending'  in  ihe  Courts 
let  It  be  on  suitors  in  State  Courts,  who  can  meet 
thenn  in  the  panoply  of  the  law,  not  on  those  who  are 
helpless  in  this.  It  is  neither  manly  or  generous,  to  as- 
sail those  who  can  make  no  resistance,  or  inflict  an  in- 
jury for  which  the  suflTerer  is  left  without  a  remedy 


MILITARY. 

We  annex  the  official  report  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent election  for  Brigadier  General,  and  other  officers 
of  the  First  Brigade.  It  will  be  perceived  that  Major 
Peter  Fritz  has  been  elected  Brigadier  General.  It  is 
said  the  election  will  be  contested,  on  what  grounds  we 
are  unable  to  say. — Inquirer. 

FIRST  BRIGADE. 
-Official  return  of  an  election  for  Brigadier  General 
Brigade  Inspector,  and  for  Field  Officers  of  the  several 
Regiments  and  corps  of  the  first  Brigade,  First  Divis- 
ion,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  held  June  1st,  1835,  accord- 
mg  to  law. 

Brigadier  General— Major  Peter  Fritz. 
Brigade  Inspector— Major  Daniel  Sharp. 

Ninth  Ec^iment,  P.  M. 
Colonel — Thomas  Logan. 
Lieut.  Colonel — Ed.  K.  Badger. 
Major  1st  Battalion— H.  Risborough. 
Major  2d  Battahon— Adam  Shivers. 

Nineteenth  Regiment,  P.M. 
Colonel— Horace  G.  Browne. 
Lieut.  Colonel — James  Pidgeon. 
Major  1st  Battalion— J.  P.  Barker. 
Major  2d  Battalion — J.  Fagan. 

Seventi/Second  Regiment,  P.  M. 
Colonel — James  Sioane. 
Lieut.  Colonel — Adam  Dialogue. 
Major  1st  Battalion— Wm.  c'hrystler. 
Major  2d  Battalion— Thomas  Black. 

Seventy -fourth  Regiment,  P.  M. 
Colonel — David  Simpson. 
Lieut.  Colonel— Wm.  Hartman. 
Major  1st  Battalion— George  Troth. 
Major  2d  Battalion— Charles  Hesser. 

Eighty-first  Regiment,  P.  M. 
Colonel— Stephen  D.  Hurst. 
Lieut.  Colonel— Thomas  B.  Florence^ 
Major  1st  Battalion— Caspar  MoflTat. 
Major  2d  Battalion— Geoi'ge  Clause. 

Ninety-sixth  Regimenf,  P.  M. 
Colonel— Wm.  Markward. 
Lieut.  Colonel— Christian  Byer. 
Major  1st  Battalion — Wm.  Davis. 
Major  2d  Battalion— Samuel  Miller. 

I02d  -fffiTOmcH^— Volunteers. 
Colonel — Joseph  Murray. 
Lieut.  Colonel— Thomas  Keohler 
Major  1st  Batalion— Joseph  Aken. 
Major  2d  Battalion— James  Gay. 


lOSifA  -RegjOT£w<— Volunteers. 
Colonel — James  Page. 
Lieut.  Colonel— W.  C.  Patterson. 
Major  1st  Battalion— Wm.  W.  Weeks.  ' 
Major  2d  Battalion— C.  Morgan. 

128/A  Regiment — Volunteers, 
Colonel— John  G.  Watmouth. 
Lieut.  Colonel— John  P.  Binns. 
Major  1st  Battalion- Byerly  G.  Cox. 
Major  2d  Battalion- Adam  Woelper. 

Regiment  of  Artillery, 
C  olonel — A.  J.  Pleasonton. 
Lieut.  Colonel— John  K.  Murphy. 
Major  1st  Battalion— George  Bumm. 
Major  2d  Battalion— Frederick  Fritz. 

PHitAjiKLrniA  CiTy,  June  5th,  1835 
The  subscribers  having,  agreeably  to  law,  opened 
and  examined  the  returns  of  voles  given  at  the  severa 
elections,  held  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  A.  D  1835  fV,r 
Brigadier  Geneial,  Brigade  Inspector,  and  Field  Offi- 
cers of  the  diflTerent  Regiments,  composing  the  FiVst 
Brigade  First  Division  Pennsylvania  Militia,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  above  is  a  correct  return  of  all  the  offi^ 
cers  elected  in  said  Brlgade,the  subscribers  having  been 
first  du  y  qualified  according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly 
Attest—  MICHAEL  W.  ASH, 

Alderman. 
DANIEL  SHARP, 

Brigade  Inspector. 
W.  P.  SMITH, 

Citizen. 


RAIL  ROAD  ACCIDENT. 
We  learn  from  the  news  books  of  Mr.  Potts,  that  as 
one  of  the  cars  attached  to  the  "  People's  L  ne  on 
the  Columbia  Road,  was  yesterday  mo'nfing  d  :;enT- 
mg  the  inclined  plane,  the  bolt  which  prf vents  the 
wheels  from  running  came  out  of  the  break,  when 
the  car  descended  with  such  rapidity  and  violence,  that 
It  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  agent,  Mr.  Beattv  •! 
young  man,  was  holding  the  break  on  the  car,  when 
he  was  violently  thrown  un.ler,  and  mangled  in  so 
shocking  a  manner,  that  no  hopes  can  be  entertained  of 
his  recovery.  He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  carr  ed 
to  the  Third  Street  hall,  where  he  now  re.;ains 

Fortunately  the  passengers  h.ad  got  out  of  the  car 
before  It  began  to  descend,  and  walked  down,  thereby 
preventing  a  much  more  melancholy  occurrence  -/«- 
quirer.  * 

nO^hVl'tTSL'?'"^  '"''^  ^''"•'^^^^  yesterdav, 

U  UihJ  at  12^  cents  per  qu^vt.— Inquirer.  " 


VALUABLE  PROPERTY. 
A  very  valuable  property  was  sold  at  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  last  evening,  (10th.)    We  allude  to  the  lot 
of  ground  situate  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnu 
and  Sixth  streets,  and  at  present  occupied  by  the  Wal 
nut  Street  Prison  and  Prune  Street  apartment 

It  contains  in  Iront  on  Walnut  street  199  feet  and 
extends  in  depth  on  eastside  of  Sixth  st.  opposite  V^ash- 
ington  Square  423  feet  to  Prune  hreet,  upon  wlS  t 
has  a  front  o  199  feet,  to  be  subject  to^a  sJe  t  27 
feet  wide,  called  Adelphi  street,  to  be  laid  out  at  the 

5.19099'^^'  ^7?,°^  Walnut  street^Sfwi 
.  iT  ,1  b219,099— or  at  the  rate  of  §1,101  per  foot- 
John  Moss,  Esq.  was  the  pmchaser.-Inqidrel' 


CnoPS^-During  the  past  week  or  two,  a  number  of 
Wheat  Rye  and  Grass  stalks,  of  a  large  growth,  wa 
eft  with  us  for  inspection.    Among  the  reft,  a  stalk  of 
rye  which  grew  upon  the  premises  of  Mr  Jesse  Bockius 
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measured  the  unusual  length  of  eight  f^et  lackmg  haU 
an  inch,  and  othei-s  from  the  farms  of  Mr.  Gieen  and 
Mr  Bo  ton,  all  of  this  town,  reached  nearly  seven  feet 
in  en^th.  A  stalk  of  clover,  from  Mr.BoUon's  farm.mea- 
sured  three  feet,  which  is  but  a  fair  «P<^-7^"  °  ^fj 
of  several  acres.  Every  day  seems  to  a<kl  fresh  l  ea Uh 
and  vigor  to  the  crops,  and  we  are  gratified  to  be  in 
formed  that  their  appenrance  in  general,  is  quite  en- 
couraging. — Gcrmantown  Telegrap/i. 


its  soil  is  now  rapidly  improving,  it  appears  that  years 
back  it  was  so  barren,  it  obtained  the  cognomen  of 
"  Kildier  Hill,"  which  is  perpetuated  to  this  day— af- 
ter the  adage  which  is  frequently  used  in  common  par- 
lance, that  such  a  country  "  is  too  poor  to  keep  a  kd- 
dier."  Whatever  truth  belonged  to  the  observation 
some  time  ago,  its  cause  is  now  vanishing,  for  there- 
abouls  are  now  many  excellent  farms  and  good  agri- 
culturalists.—FtY/age  Record. 


COATESVILLE. 

This  village  is  situated  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  13^ 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  30  from  Ph.ladelphua.- 
U  is  in  the  Great  Valley,  one  of  the  most  ferti  e  vall.es 
in  Pennsylvania.  Tt  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  or  hfty 
houses-among  which  are  three  taverns,  one  of  which 
is  conducted  on  Temperance  principles-several  stoi-es 
_a  Presbyterian  Church,  a  school  house,  &c.  1  he 
town  has  an  air  of  business,  and  like  most  of  our  coun- 
try  villages,  its  inhabitants  are  generally  mechanics,  ac- 
tive and  industrious. 


CoatesviUe  possesses  an  unusually  picturesque  and 
nleasins?  situation.  The  Valley  Hill,  boundingthe  view 
is  on  its  north  side,  and  another  high  hill  rises  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  on  the  south.  The  Pennsylvania 
Rail  Uo;ul,  for  a  considerable  distance,  is  in  tuH  view; 
and  a  magnificent  bridge  is  erected  at  this  place  over 
the  waters  of  the  Brandy  wine,  towering  above  80  teet 
in  the  air,  stretching  across  a  chasm  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  wide. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  rail  road  a  new  spirit  of 
enterprise  has  arisen,  which  promises  almost  to  double 
the  size  of  the  place.  At  the  junction  of  the  rail  road 
and  the  turnpike,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  old  town,  a 
number  of  building  lots  have  been  sold  at  high  prices 
bv  Mr.  James  Yearsley,  and  two  dwellings,  a  large  ta- 
vern house,  a  store  and  smith  shop,  are  rapidly  ap- 
nroiching  completion.  Other  buildings  are  contem- 
li  lted  in  the  spring,  a  new  tan  and  bark  house  is  now 
jeing  built,  ami  two  cellars  for  dwelling  houses  are  al- 
ready  finished.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  among 
the  imnr.)vements,  a  depot  lately  erected  on  the  rail  road 
bv  our  liiend,  Mr.  Benjamin  Miller,  and  a  contemplat- 
ed branch  vail  road  to  Luken's  rolling  mill,  a  few  rods 
south  of  the  village. 

Qn  a  short  visit,  last  week,  we  were  struck  with  sur- 
niiseat  the  numerous  improvements.  Coatesyille  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  county— and  derived  its 
name  from  Moses  Coates,  formerly  a  landholder.  We 
were  told  by  an  elderly  citizen  of  the  neighborhood, 
that  upwards  of  30  years  ago  it  consisted  of  only  one  or 
two  houses,  a  smith  shop,  a  store  and  a  tavern. 

lleturnlng,  our  course  to  West  Chester  was  over  the 
hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  village.  It  is  not  without 
some  labor  you  gain  the  top,  but  when  there  the  beautiful 
scenery  amply  compensates  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
The  name  of  the  hill  we  could  not  ascertain;  but  it  un- 
doubtedly affords  one  of  the  handsomest  prospects  in 
Chester  county.  On  the  south,  the  spectator  has  before 
him  a  small  valley,  completely  surrounded  by  high  hills: 
in  the  valley  are  two  or  three  large  farm  houses,  and 
Mode's  Paper  mill;  along  the  southern  side  flows  the 
Brandy  wine,  the  course  of  which  is  distinctly  marked  by 
the  si-een  cedars  and  pines  which  grow  upon  its  banks. 
On  the  north,  the  town  of  CoatesviUe  affords  a  delight- 
fjil  view— apparently  situated  under  the  high  bridge, 
which  towers  far  above  the  house  tops. 

From  CoatesviUe,  the  usual  route  to  West  Chester  is 
bv  Romansville  and  Marshalton.  The  former  place  is 
popularly  known  as  "Kildier  Hill,"  and  the  latter  as  the 
''Centre  House."  Having  fallen  in  with  a  respectable 
farmer  of  the  neighborhood  of  Uomansville,  we  ac- 
quired quite  a  knowledge  of  its  local  history.  Though 


Kitlanning,  Armstrong  Cy.  Pa.  June  3. 
SHKHP—Afine  flock  of  merino  stock  sheep,  of  near- 
ly 500  head,  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  Patterson,  of 
Washington  county,  passed  through  this  place  yester- 
day, on  their  way  to  Wayne  township.  They  are 
really  an  acquisition. 

WOOL. 

The  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter  of  the  2d  inst  says, 
"  Lots  of  wool,  grading  between  7-8ths  and  full  blood, 
have  been  sold  during  the  past  week  at ^56  cents  per 
lb.  The  prices  now  offered  range  from  33  to  60  cents. 
At  the  vendue  of  James  Gilmore,  Esq.  deceased,  the 
wool  sold  at  57  cents  per  lb.  the  grade  being  between 
7-8ths  and  full  blood,  and  the  sheep  as  follows— 
weathers  ^1  50  per  head;  weathers  and  ■ewes  go  50; 
ewes  with  lambs  g5." 


Wool  The  following  article  from  the  Commercial 

List  and  Philadelphia  Price  Current,  of  Saturday  last, 
is  deserving  the  attention  of  farmers  generally: 

This  article  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  our  country.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  its  culture  having  so  long  been  neglected, 
where  all  the  means  of  producing  it,  are  so  abundant. 
We  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  where  Wool  has  been 
higher  on  an  average,  for  the  lust  ten  years,  than  in  this 
country,  and  no  one  better  calculated  to  raise  it  for 
export,  than  this.  Instead  of  making  it  an  article  of 
remittance  to  Europe,  we  have  been,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent importing  it  in  large  quantities,  the  importer  real- 
izing (it  is  said)  a  fair  profit  for  his  enterprise.  By  the 
grovvth  and  manufacture  of  Wool,  England  has  added 
immensely  to  her  wealth  and  power.  Her  clip  has 
been  estimated  for  some  years  past,  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  milhons  of  pounds  annually:  while  here, 
with  a  soil  and  climate  better  adapted  for  its  growth, 
with  lands  at  about  one  eighth  the  price,  and  ten  times 
more  extensive;  we  do  not  produce  more  than  seventy- 
five  millions  of  pounds. 

In  1830,  after  a  careful  investigation,  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  were  estimated  at  twenty 
millions,  producing  fifty  milhons  of  potjnds  of  Wool. 
At  the  present  time  a  fair  estimate  would  probably  be 
above  twenty-eight  millions. 

'  Pennsylvania  especially,  with  her  unoccupied  hills 
and  dales,  should  look  seriously  to  this  matter.  We 
believe  that  no  state  in  the  Hnion  is  better  adapted  tor 
the  growth  of  Wool,  yet  New  York  is  at  present  con- 
siderably in  adtance  of  her.  The  clip  in  New  York  is 
estimated  at  six  millions  of  pounds,  while  that  of  Penn- 
svlvanla  is  only  four  to  four  and  a  half  millions.  Either 
of  these  states  could  annually  produce  twenty  milhons 
of  pounds,  without  decreasing  any  other  of  their  pre- 
sent productions. 

There  are  several  counties  in  the  Western  part  of 
this  State  that  have  entered  with  great  spirit  into  this 
business,  and  "  sheep  fiiims,"  (as  they  are  there  called) 
are  rapidly  advancing  in  value.  Among  these  we 
would  instance  Washington,  Fayette  and  Greene  coun- 
ties. The  former  county  alone,  will  probably  sell  this 
year  above  half  a  milhon  of  pounds  of  Wool,  yielding 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  as  the 
finer  qualities  of  Wool  are  principally  grown  there. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Sixteenth  General  Report  of  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany.— June  1,  1835. 

The  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ueiaware  Canal  Company,  in  oft'ering  the 
present  Report,  and  the  Treasurer's  account,  are  under 
the  necessity  of  presenting- to  the  proprietors  a  state- 
ment of  dlfRcullies  and  embarrassments  encountered 
since  the  last  annual  meeting:,  whicli  have  caused  anxiety 
and  trouble  to  those  engaged  in  the  management  of  (he 
affairs  of  the  Company,  and  loss  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it. 

Although  it  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  that  ihey  cannot  give  a  more  favourable  state- 
ment, yet  it  is  due  to  themselves  and  the  Stockholders 
that  an  accurate  exposition  of  tlie  concerns  of  the  Com- 
pany should  be  made,  however  gloomy  it  may  appear, 
that  those  interested  rnay  have  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing correct  opinions  of  its  present  situation. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  the  Stockholders  were  in- 
formed that  a  verdict  against  the  Company,  for  a  very 
large  amount,  had  been  obtained,  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  state  of  Delaware,  by  a  contractor,  whom  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  felt  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  discharging  from  their  service,  and  that  excep- 
tions had  been  taken  to  the  decisions  on  some  of  the  law 
points  involved  in  the  case.  These  points  have  not  yet 
been  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where 
they  may  be  taken  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
verdict,  and  are  ultimately  to  be  decided.  The  f!eci-  , 
sions  on  them  may  annul  the  former  proceedings  and 
verdict. 

Since  this  verdict  has  been  obtained,  strenuous  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  render  it  available,  by  resort- 
ing to  different  processes  of  law,  and  by  the  aid  of  po 
pular  feeling.  To  enlist  the  latter,  various  efforts  have 
been  made,  througli  the  medium  of  the  press  and  by 
other  means.  The  law  proceedings  have  been  duly 
attended  to;  the  others  were  unnoticed. 

An  attempt  was  made,  during  the  last  session,  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  of  De- 
laware, to  enable  a  judgment  creditor  to  sell  the  cor- 
porate rights  and  franchises  of  the  Company,  and  by 
such  sale  vest  them  in  the  purchaser.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  powerful  interest  and  influence, tliat  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  the  bill  was  rejected.  The 
Board  feeling  it  an  imperious  duty  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  Stockholders  and  the  just  creditors  of  the  Com- 
pany, did  not  of  cmirse  concur  in  this  project. 

Whatever  might  have  been,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  the  justice  of  the  large 
claim  referred  to — had  they  even  supposed  it  well 
founded,  they  had  not  funds  to  pay  it — and  could  not 
(as  they  believe,)  either  in  law  or  equity,  give  that  claim 
a  priority  over  others  arising  from  money  loaned  to  the 
Company,  for  the  formation  of  the  C.mal,  and  for  which 
a  mortgage  of  the  tolls,  and  all  other  property  of  the 
Company  had  been  given,  previous  to  the  verdict 
which  it  has  been  endeavored  to  make  precede  them 
— the  claims  under  which  would  have  been  of  no 
avail  without  these  loans,  as  the  Canal  could  not  have 
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been  completed,  and  would  of  course  have  been  of  no 
value. 

But  the  claimant  under  the  verdict,  having  stood  by 
whilst  the  Company  were  issuing  proposals  for  loans  in 
the  public  newspapers;  and  borrowing  money,  time  af- 
ter time,  on  the  faith  of  pledges  thus  publicly  stated 
and  given  to  the  loanees;  has  now  come  before  the 
Chancellor  of  Maryland,  and  asks,  that  these  securities 
should  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  that  his  claim 
may  come  in  before  them.  No  decision  has  been  had 
on  this  application.  Application  was  also  made  to  the 
Chancellor  of  Maryland,  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  toils  of  the  Canal.  This  was  granted,  so 
far  as  respects  the  tolls  to  be  collected  at  the  Maryland 
end  of  the  Canal.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was 
made,  and  the  case  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  A 
further  application  has  been  recently  made  to  the  same 
Chancellor,  for  a  decree  to  order  the  real  and  other 
property  of  the  Company  to  be  sold — as  well  that  part 
of  it  in  Delaware  as  that  in  Maryland.  A  final  decision 
on  these  several  points  will  pi-obably  take  place  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  there  is  a  well  founded  belief  that  the 
judgment  will  be  adverse  to  these  extraordinary  claims, 
'l  he  Board  are  confident  that  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware; Canal  Company  had  the  same  right  to  borrow 
money,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  Canal  and  the 
purposes  incidental  to  it,  as  the  several  corporations  for 
making inteinalimprovements in  Pennsylvania,Maryland 
and  other  states,  who  have  resorted  to  that  expedient, 
as  the  only  available  means  to  enable  ihem  to  effect  the 
great,  and  beneficial  objects,  for  which  they  were  char- 
tered. 

Proceedingsof  a  different  character  were  commenced 
in  the  early  part  of  last  season  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral months,  in  the  state  of  Delaware;  probably  \vith  the 
view  of  harrassing  those  engaged  in  the  trade  through 
the  Canal;  and  by  thus  interfering  with  and  preventing 
it,  to  coerce  those  interested  in  the  Company  into  a 
payment  of  the  claim  under  the  verdict.  The  captains 
of  vessels  about  passing  through  the  Canal,  after  hav- 
ing paid  the  required  toll  to  the  officers  of  the  Company 
in  Maryland,  when  the  vessels  were  passing  from  that 
state,  and  in  Philadelphia,  when  going  from  thence, 
receive  a  regular  receipt  for  the  toll  paid,  with  an  order 
to  pass  through  the  Canal  in  right  of  such  payment;  the 
Company  ff  course  having  no  further  claim,  debt,  or 
demand  against  them  for  toll.  Notwithstanding  this, 
which  is  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  susceptible  in 
mostcases  of  complete  proof,  the  captains  in  some  hun- 
dreds of  instances  have  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail 
as  garnishees,  and  in  each  case  oath  or  affirmation  is 
made  as  follows:  "that  _ 
garnishee  above  named,  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  New- 
Castle  county,  and  that  he,  the  deponent,  doth  veriljr 
believe  that  the  garnishee  is  indebted  to  the  defendants 
in  the  sum  of  •"    In  default 

of  finding  bad,  which  has  been  the  case  with  strangers, 
they  have  been  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  there  until 
the'amount  of  indebtedness  sworn  to  was  deposited  as  a 
pledge— or  bail  procured  for  their  appearance  at  a 
court  to  be  held  months  after,  and  in  some  instances  far 
from  their  homes.  During  these  proceedings,  the  ves- 
sels were  necessarily  prevented  from  prosecuting  their 
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voyag'es,  causing  losses  to  all  concerned,  either  in  ves- 
sel or  cargo,  and  the  Canal,  as  "a  public  highway," 
thus  vii'iually  obstructed.  This  lias  been  effected  un- 
der coloui'  of  some  of  the  taws  of  Delaware,  but  it  is 
believed  in  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  Canal  Com- 
pany— a  charter,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  joint 
grant  or  compact  by  tl.e  states  ot  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland — in  which  each  stale,  granted  to 
the  other  certain  advantages  and  received  certain  bene- 
fits in  return.  Tl^e  ri,t;ht  to  make  the  Canal  (by  an  in- 
corporated company,)  and  thus  open  a  highway  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  new  way  by  which  she  could  transport 
to  it  the  produce  of  her  interior  cotinties,  was  granted 
to  her  by  Mar\  land,  only  on  condition  that  the  Susque- 
hanna river  s-hotdd  be  declared  a  highway,  and  authori- 
ty given  to  remove  obstructions  from  it — a  grant  highly 
advantageous  to  Maryland.  Delaware  stipulated  for 
the  delivery  to  her  of  certain  valuable  documents  held 
by  Pennsylvania,  and  also  that  the  latter  state  should 
make  certain  alterations  in  her  quarantine  laws,  the  ob- 
ject and  effect  of  which  was  to  benefit  the  former. — 
These  stipulations  were  acceded  to  by  Pennsylvania, 
and  she  has  complied  with  them. 

Under  thes-;  agreements,  the  charters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  Company  were  granted  by 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The  charter 
declares  as  follows,  viz:  "That  the  said  Canal  and  the 
works  to  be  erected  thereon  in  virtue  of  this  act,  when 
completed,  shall  forever  thereafter  be  esteemed  and 
taken  to  be  navigable  us  a  public  highway,  free  for  the 
transportation  of  all  gnods,  commodities,  or  produce, 
■whatsoever,  on  payment  of  the  lolls  imposed  by  this  act; 
and  no  toll  or  tax  whatsoever  for  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  said  Canal,  and  the  works  thereon  erected,  shall 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  imposed  by  all  or  either  of  the 
said  States." 

The  charter  also  declares,  that  if  any  vessel  shall 
pass  v/ithout  haviiig  paid  the  tolls,  she  may  be  seized 
and  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  Company.  After  the 
sale  of  the  vessel,  "  the  person  having  direction  of  such 
vessel  shall  be  liable  for  such  toll,  if  the  same  is  not 
paid  by  the  sale  of  such  vessel."  Thus,  under  the 
pharter,  captains  of  vessels  are  not  liable  for  toll  even 
to  the  Company,  until  recourse  is  first  had  to  a  sale  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  being  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  toll.  Yet  after  a  coinpliance  with 
all  the  requisitions  of  the  Company  under  the  charters, 
persons  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  a  place 
where  they  are  strangers  and  without  friends,  in  doing 
what  the  charters  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ma- 
ryland declare  they  shall  have  a  right  to  do,  viz:  use 
the  Canal  as  a  ■'  public  highway,"  after  payment  of  the 
tolls  imposed  by  the  Company  in  conformity  with  the 
charter. 

The  embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  which  persons 
passing  through  the  Canal  have  been  thus  siibjected, 
l;ias  been  effected  by  means  of  processes  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware;  the  law  which  is  snid  to  be  most  applica- 
ble to  the  cases,  having  been  passed  subsequent  to  the 
charter  of  the  Company. 

Efforts  were  made  by  soine  of  the  persons  aggrieved 
to  test  the  vahdity  of  these  arrests,  at  the  court  held  at 
New  Castle,  in  Novernber  last.  But  the  cases  were 
not  tried;  and  it  has  since  been  agieed  between  the 
counsel  of  the  parties,  that  the  different  classes  of  cases 
should  be  stated  and  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  be  held  at  Do\  er  early  in  the  present  imonth. 
It  is  confidently  believed,  that  when  the  proceedings 
referred  to  shall  be  brought  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
they  cannot  be  sustained,  and  that  a  recurrence  of  them 
will  be  prevented. 

The  system  of  annoyance,  which  has  been  so  long  and 
So  tenaciously  piu'sued,  has  diminished  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  Canal,  not  on'y  to  those  directly  inter- 
ested in  it,  but  also  to  the  public  at  large.    Injury  has 


thus  been  inflicted  on  a  vast  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  the  Canal  trade,  who  are  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  matter  in  controveisy  —  a  contro- 
versy which  hitherto  has  only  resulted  in  loss  to  all 
the  parties,  and  a  diminution  of  the  ability  of  the  Canal 
Company  to  meet  demands  against  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  since  the  proceedings 
before  the  Chancellor  of  Maryland,  no  arrests  of  c»p- 
t:iins  have  been  made,  and  the  trade  of  the  Canal  has 
been  increasing. 

1  he  locks,  bridges,  waste  weirs,  and  banks  on  the 
line  of  Canal,  are  now  in  good  order. 

During  the  past  season,  two  slips  or  sinkings-in  of 
the  sides  have  occurred  in  that  part  of  the  Canal  called 
the  Deep  Cut.  Although  they  did  not  occasion  a  step- 
page to  the  business  of  the  Canal,  yet  they  caused  a 
considerable  expenditure  in  the  necessary  removal  of  a 
large  quantity  of  earth  from  the  banks,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  Canal.  The  eaith  taken  from  these 
places  has  been  used  to  raise  and  strengthen  the  tow- 
ing path,  which  had  been  washed  away,  when  the  em- 
bankment on  Broad  creek  was  broken,  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  The  foundation  of  the  Maryland  pivot  bridge 
had  been  then  so  greatly  injured,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture was  found  to  be  so  much  decayed,  as  to  render  a 
new  bridge  indispensable.  This  has  been  made  more 
securely,  and  of  greater  stability,  than  the  former  one. 
The  new  embankment  across  Broad  creek,  in  place  of 
that  carried  away,  has  been  made  so  strong,  and  is  so 
well  protected,  as  to  prevent  the  apprehension  of  any 
further  accident;  and  it  has  now  stood  for  several  months 
the  test  of  a  pressure  of  a  full  head  of  water. 

The  Canal  and  reservoirs  are  now  filled  with  water, 
which  will  probably  prevent  a  recurrence  ot  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  during  last  summer  from  the  want 
of  it,  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  then,  having  been 
caused  mainly  by  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter from  the  upper  level  of  the  Canal,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  embankment  referred  to — and  as  this  happened 
at  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season,  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  deficiency  of  water,  which  were  stated  in  the 
last  Report,  were  foully  verified. 

The  want  of  water  in  the  upper  level  of  the  Canal, 
prevented  for  some  months  the  larger  class  ol  vessels 
from  using  it.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the 
difficulties  and  cmbanassments  to  which  the  trade  on 
the  Canal  has  been  subjected,  by  the  arrest  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  has  prevented  many  persons  from  enter- 
ing into  it,  who  otherwise  would  have  done  so;  and 
obliged  many  others,  who  previously  had  made  their 
voyages  by  way  of  the  Canal,  to  abandon  it,  and  make 
them  by  sea.  These  various  causes  have  diminished 
the  tolls  below  the  amount  received  the  previous  year, 
and  made  them  fall  far  short  of  what,  under  different 
circumstances,  they  might  have  been  faiily  estimate 
ed.  ' 

The  tolls  received  since  the  last  Annual  Report 
amount  to  §47,511  30,  and  having  principally  arisen 
from  vessels  laden  with  the  following  articles,  vis: 

290  packets  carrying  merchandize. 
826  vessels  carrying  wood,  20,897  cords. 

678  do.  and  arks,  carrying  lum- 
ber, 18,143,000  feet, 
do.       do.        flour,  15,350  barrels, 
do.       do.       wheat,  corn, &c.  130,610  bushels, 
do.       do.        oysters,  3,886  tons, 
do.       do.       cotton,  iron,  coal,  whiskej',  &c. 

and  vessels  returning  empty. 


72 
98 
134 
2741 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pas^ 
sages  through  the  Canal,  and  amount  of  toll  received 
during  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  last  and  pre- 
ceding years. 
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Numbm-  of  Passages. 
Prom  From  Del.  From  Che's.  Total. 

June  1,  1833,  to  Jan.  1,  183-i,    2135       2035  4171 


Jan.  1,  l834,lo  June  1,  1834,  667 


June  1,  1834,  to  Jan.  1,  1835,  1591 
Jan.  1,  1835,  to  June  1,  1835,  731 


Amount  of  Tolls. 

June  1,  1833,  to  Jan.  1,  1834, 
Jan.  1,  1834,  to  June  1, 1834, 


June  1,  1834,  to  Jan.  1,  1835, 
Jan.  1,  1835,  to  June  1,  1835, 


600 


1696 
870 


1267 


5438 


3287 
1602 

4889 


g42,678  32 
11,413  34 

§54,091  66 

25,541  31 
21,969  99 


$47,511  30 


Althoug'h  the  present  Report  does  hot  give  a  flatter- 
ing'view  uf  the  concerns  of  ihe  Company,  yet  on  the 
Other  hand  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  increas- 
ing' trade  on  tlie  Delaware  and  Ruritart  Canal,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  Dismal  Swamp  Canals,  give 
promise  of  an  increase  also,  of  (he  trade  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal.  I'he  position  of  this  Canal, 
its  great  capacity,  and  the  many  avenues  leading  to  it, 
both  naturally  and  by  tlie  internal  improvements  now  in 
successful  operation — and  that  contemplated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Susquehanna — ail  point  out  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  as  a  great  thorough- 
fare; and  Strongly  indicate  that  the  Company  to  which 
it  belongs  will  ultiniately  be  successful. 

The  members  of  the  Board  confidently  trust  the  Com- 
fiany  willyet  triumph  over  the  many  difficulties  it  has 
encountered,  and  repay  those  by  whose  aid  a  great 
public  benefit,  at  least  has  been  achieved. 

This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
other  canal  companies  in  our  country,  after  having  ex- 
perienced difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  various 
kinds, have  surmounted  them  all, and  are  now  in  a  state 
of  increasing  usefulness  aiid  prosperity. 

Signed  by  order  and  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Presi- 
dent and  Directors. 

R.  M.  LEWIS,  President. 
S.  CuiFFiTTS  FisBEB,  Secretary. 


For  the  Register. 

TRAVELLING  IN  1784  AND  1835. 

In  the  year  1784,  Frederick  SchaefFer  established  a 
travelling  accommodation  by  a  stage,  which  occupied 
three  days  in  going  and  three  in  returning  to  Lancaster 
from  Philadelp,hia.  In  the  year  1788,  Frederick  Dosh 
run  a  two  horse  stage  between  Lancaster  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  two  days  going  and  two  returning.  In  1794, 
the  turnpike  having  been  completed  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster,  Mathias  Slough  placed  a  four  horse 
stage  on  the  route,  driven  by  Jonas,  a  driver  of  some 
celebrity,  in  one  day  going,  and  one  in  returning,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
eight  in  the  eVehing;  fare  six  dollars.  On  the  eighth 
of  June,  1835,  the  Cars  by  the  Rail  road,  left  Philadel- 
phia at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast, 


and  arrived  at  Lancaster  at  half  past  one  o'clockj  fare 
two  d  /liars  and  fifty  cents. 

Reminiscences. 
A  friend  has  supplied  me  with  the  foregoing  informa- 
tion. K.  c. 


REPORT  OF  ALONZO  LIVERVIORE,  ENGINEER. 

FjiENca  Creek  Aat^r.DtrcT, ') 
October  31st,  1834.  5 

To  John  Anderson,  Esq., 

5' 

Sujienntendent  of  the  French  creek  division,  of  the 
Peilnsylvania  Canal. 

Sir — I  herewith  hand  to  you  my  annual  report,  em- 
bracing the  infurmation  required  from  the  secretary  of 
tlie  Board  of  Canal  Commishioners,  relative  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  work  upon  the  French  creek  division, 
as  pertaining  to  my  department. 

The  new  work  not  heretofore  reported  finished,  com- 
prehends the  Franklin  line,  twenty-two  and  a  fourth 
miles,and  the  north  and  west  ends  of  ihe  feeder, four  and 
a  fourth  miles,  altogether  twenty-six  and  a  half  miles,in 
extent;  eighteen  and  a  half  miles  of  this  is  slackwater, 
and  eight  m  les  of  canal  navigation.  The  towing  path 
along  tlie  pool  of  the  feeder  dam  whicli  was  not  fully 
staked  out  ur.til  this  year,  gives  a  small  difference  in 
the  distance  as  heretofore  reported. 

The  new  work  added  to  the  old  feeder  line,  nine- 
teen and  a  lialf  miles,  makes  the  whole  length  of  the 
French  creek  division,  to  be  forty-six  miles,  eighteen 
and  a  half  of  which  is  slackwater,  and  twenty. seven 
and  a  half  of  canal  navigation. 

The  meciianical  work  upon  the  new  line  of  this  di- 
vision, con-'ists  of  twenty-one  locks,  twelve  dams,  one 
culvert,  three  towing  patli  bi'idges,  seven  road  and 
farm  bridges,  seventeen  lock  houses,  and  six  waste 
wiers. 

The  locks,  twenty  ai'e  of  cut  stone  masonry,  and 
one  of  wood,  four  of  these  are  guards,  eight  are  lift 
locks  with  guard  walls,  and  nine  lift  without  guard 
walls.  The  whole  rise  and  fall  overcome  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet. 

Tlie  dams  upon  this  line  are  built  with  cribs  of  tim- 
ber filled  with  stone,  and  cut  stone  abutments,  laid  in 
the  New  York  hydraulic  lime.  Tlie  average  length  of 
the  dams,  in  clear  of  the  abutments,is  two  hundred  and 
sixty- seven  feet.  The  lowest  is  six  feet,  the  highest 
sixteen  feet,  and  the  average  height  ten  and  a  fourth 
feet. 

Most  of  the  dams  having  been  completed  last  fall. 
Have  been  in  some  measure  tested  as  to  their  permanence 
by  the  floods  of  last  winter  and  spring.  We  find  that  those 
which  have  not  less  than  three  feet  base,  to  one  of  per- 
pendicular rise  for  the  breast  slope, gives  to  the  descend- 
ing water  such  an  oblique  impact  upon  the  gravel  be- 
low the  dam,  that  the  excavation  caused  by  the  water, 
is  thrown  so  far  below  the  lowermost  bi-east  timbers, 
that  no  injury  appears  likely  to  result  to  the  foundation 
of  the  dam  itself.  Two  of  our  dams  which  had  not  this 
slope,  the  water  had  excavated  so  near  the  foundation 
as  to  endanger  the  work.  I  therefore  directed  an  ad- 
ditional breast,  which  has  been  made  this  season,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  oiu-  dams  are  rendered  permanent, 
if  due  care  is  taken  for  their  preservation. 

The  feeder  dam  it  will  be  recollected  was  left  last  fall 
in  a  very  precarious  situation, as  regards  the  work  done, 
on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds.  We  found 
this  spring  that  most  of  the  work  done  was  washed 
away.  This  and  the  a  Jditiorial  breasts  on  the  two  dams, 
above  mentioned,  have  swelled  the  expense  upon  those 
items,  in  some  mensure,  but  our  contingent  allowance 
of  last  year,  will  fully  meet  this  addition,  besides  all 
other  expenses  of  a  contingent  nature. 

There  are  no  aqueducts  upon  this  line,  and  but  one 
culvert.    This  is  situated  upon  section  No.  36  of  the 
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Feedei-  line,  and  is  built  of  cut  stone  masonry.the  open- 
ing or  passage  for  the  water  is  two  feet  square. 

I'here  are  three  towing  path  bridges,  all  upon  the 
Franklin  line.the  abutments  and  piers  are  cut  stone  ma- 
sonry, and  the  superstructure  of  wood.  There  is  one 
road  brida^e  across  the  canal  opposite  Franklin,  the 
abutments  of  cut  stone  and  wood  superstructure;  all 
the  other  road  and  farmbridges,  six  in  number  are  built 
of  wood. 

'1  iiere  are  six  waste  wiers,  including  those  around  tlie 
locks,  four  of  them  built  as  slope  wall  and  pavement, 
ihe  otiiers  of  wood. 

The  tabular  statemAt,  herewith  submitted,  con- 
tains all  the  important  details,  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned. 

The  Franklin  line,  and  the  north  end  of  the  feeder,  is 
now  read}  fur  public  use.  The  west  end  of  the  feeder 
will  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  November  next.  A 
scarcity  of  hands  has  prevailed  upon  this  line  the  whole 
season,  owing  to  the  prevalence  ot  the  fever  and  ague 
in  thut  neighborhood.  Hands  have  also  been  scarce 
upon  our  whole  line  since  the  harvesting  season  com- 
menced. This  cause  and  the  late  time  we  received  or- 
ders to  prosecute  our  work  (about  the  1st  of  May)  in 
the  spring,  give  the  reason  why  our  canal  was  not  rea- 
dy by  the  time  mentioned  in  our  last  report. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  will  stand  as  follows,  viz: 
Franklin  line,  ^340,363  90 

Feeder  linej  new  workj  68,860  12 


Engineering,  superintendence,  and  all 

contingencies  to  this  time,  g32,595  33 

Total  cost  when  finished,  §441,455  45 

Last  year's  estimate,  442,558  34 

Balance,  S'1,102  89 

This  balance  will  be  requisite  to  complete  any  fenc- 
ing not  yet  contracted  for,  also  to  add  foot-ways  upon 
the  lock  gates  that  are  yet  not  completed,  &c. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  all  money  remaining  as 
percentage  on  abandoned  jobs,  is  embraced  in  the  es- 
timate, therefore  should  the  Board  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners direct  tl.e  payment  of  this  to  the  contractors, 
it  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  sum  or  balances  left 
in  the  aforementioned  calculation. 

New  ivork  on  the  old  line. 

The  amount  done  this  year  consists  in  finishing /wo 
waste  wiers,  one  bridge  and  embankment.  Amount  esti- 
mated on  these  jobs"  this  year  is  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents. — 
Amount  yet  unfurnished  in  order  to  complete  the  bridge, 
embankment,  &c.,  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitled. 

ALONZO  LIVEUMORE, 
'  Engineer. 


WEST  BRANCH  DIVISION. 

REPORT  OF  W.  F.  PACKER,  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 

To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: — In  conformity  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  acts  of  assembly,  and  in  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  as  commu- 
nicated by  their  Secretary,  I  beg  leave,  i-espeelfidiy, 
to  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

In  offering  the  present  communication  to  the  Board, 
it  affords  me  infinite  gratification  to  state  that  the  entire 
line  of  canal  under  my  charge  has  been  completed;  and 


that  final  estimates  have  been  returned  from  the  engi- 
neer departments,  upon  all  contracts  entered  into  for 
the  construction  of  new  work  upon  the  West  Branch 
division.    The  lower  division  ot  the  Lycoming  line,  ex- 
tending from  the  pool  of  the  Muncy  dam  to  tlie  Loyal- 
sock  feeder,  was  completed  and  the  water  admitted  in- 
to the  upper  levels  about  tlie  last  of  June.  Onthe/our/A 
of  July,  the  first  boat,  "  The  James  Madison,"  ascend- 
ed the  canal  and  moored  at  the  western  bank  ol  Loyal- 
sock  creek,  since  which  period  the  navigation  from  that 
point  has  been  uninterrupted,  except  during  afewday.'i 
of  unusual  drought,    when    the  water  in   the  creek 
proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  levels.  It  is  not,  \\ow- 
ever,  antic-paled  that  any  scarcity  of  water  will  hereaf- 
ter occur,  as  the  quantity  furnished  by  the  feeder  dam 
at  Dunnsburg,  is  abundant;  wliich,  aided  by  the  Loyal- 
sock,  will  in 'my  opinion  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  transportation.    SImuld  this  supposition, 
nevertheless,  be  found  by  experience  to  be  erroneous, 
the  supply  may  be  very  consiilerably  augmented  by  cut- 
ting off  the  wafer  power  which  at  present  propels  the 
Loyalsock  mills,  ownt  d  by  Tunison  Coryell,  Esq.  The 
Board  are  aware  that  the  site  of  Mr.  Coryell's  mill  danm 
was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  for  the  erection  of  a 
feeder  dam,  and  that  he  in  consequence  claims  the 
right  of  tapping  the  canal  with  his  race — the  level  of 
which  being  lower  than  the  canal,  gives  him  a  per- 
petual head  of  water,  whether  there  is  a  sufficiency  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  or  not.    Privileges  so  im- 
portant in  their  consequences  as  those  asked  by  Mr. 
Coryell,  and  hitherto  tacitly  allowed,  should  most  cer- 
tainly only  be  granted  under  proper  limitations  and  re- 
strictions.   The  vested  rights  of  individuals,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  held  too  sacred;  when  our  citizens  cease  \o 
be  protected  by  government  in  \he:\Y  rights  of  property, 
one  of  the  strongest  cords  in  the  ligament  which  binds- 
civil  society  together,  will  have  been  severed:  but  that 
protection  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  power.    Individual  and  local  interests 
must  yield  to  the  general  good;  and  it  damages  are 
thereby  sustained,  let  the  party  injured  be  promptly  re- 
munerated,  and  full  and  ample  indemnification  made 
against  all  pecuniary  privations.    In  this  point  of  view, 
public  policy  seems  clearly  to  dictate,  that  the  magnifi- 
cent  works  of  internal  improvement  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  St.ate.should  be  solely  under  the  control 
of  her  public  functionaries,  free  from  all  associations 
or  partnerships,  and  not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any 
interested  individual. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Lycoming  line,  being  ni 
such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  justify  the  admission 
of  the  water,  it  was  let  into  the  canal,  through  the 
guard  lock  at  the  feeder  dam,  above  Dunnsburg,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September;  and,  although  its  progress  was 
greatly  retarded  by  the  dryness  of  the  season,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  water  by  soakage  and  evaporation, 
the  levels  have  all  been  filled,  and  boats  laden  with 
merchandize,  coal,  plaster.  Sec,  have  ascended  the  ca- 
nal to  its  junction  with  the  Bald  Eagle  creek.  Thus 
proving  to  a  demonstration  that  the  supply  of  water 
furnished  by  "  the  High  dam,"  (as  the  feeder  has  been 
significantly  termed,)  may  be  relied  upon  in  times  of 
the  greatest  drought  with  absolute  certainty.  The  wa- 
ter has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  known  to  be  lower  in  the 
West  Branch  than  it  is  at  the  present  period,  and  yet 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  there  is  no  scarcity  in 
the  canal,  and  that  all  apprehension  for  the  future  may 
be  dismissed.  As  the  banks  become  saturated,  the  loss 
from  filtration  and  sgakage  must  necessarily  be  dimin- 
ished; and  an  increased  supply  for  canalling  purposes 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  feeder  dam 
was  completed  about  the  first  of  January,  and  judging 
from  the  slight  effects  produced  by  the  ice  freshet  of 
last  spring,  and  the  floods  which  have  since  occurred, 
no  doubt  remains  in  relation  to  its  permanency.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  the  breast  plank  were 
taken  off  by  the  ice,  which  was  the  only  injury  sustain- 
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ed;  and  that  has  since  been  substantially  repaired. — 
The  chute,  also,  fully  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended;  and  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
river  tr.tde,  and  most  strenuously  opposed  to  its  con- 
struction, are  now  cons'rained  to  acknowledge  that  it 
can  be  pa-^sedin  perfect  s;ifety — not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
remark  that  popular  opinion  relative  to  the  feeder  dam 
and  chute,  has  undergone  an  entire  revolution;  tlie 
manner  in  wliich  those  structures  have  stood  tlie  test  of 
experience,  has  irresistibly  forced  even  prejudice  and 
error,  altlioug-li  deeply  rooted,  to  acknowU-dg'e  their 
pvacticabilily ;  and  it  is  with  proud  satisfaction  [  can 
state  at  this  early  stage  of  their  practical  operations,  that 
a  single  individual  cannot  now  be  found  to  raise  his 
voice  against  them. 

On  the  fourth  dny  of.fuly,  the  water  was  first  admit- 
ted into  the  Bald  Eagle  side  cut;  and  it  has  been  in 
constant  navigjble  order  since  the  first  of  September. 
The  traffic  which  has  already  commenced  upon  it,  be- 
tween the  bituminous  coal  and  iron  regions  of  Lycom- 
ing and  Centre  counties,  in  the  transportation  of  coal  to 
the  Bild  E:igle,  and  carrying  back  iron,  pigs,  cistings, 
8[C.  gives  an  earnest  of  its  future  usefulness,  and  de- 
monstrates th.at  the  small  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
to  iis  construction,  have  been  wisely  applied.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  importance  to  the  neighborhood,  as  a  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  coil  and  iron  districts,  it  con- 
fers substantial  advantages  on  the  whole  line  as  a  fee- 
der. The  B  ild  Eagle  is  a  permanent  stream,  and  in  dry 
seasons,  when  the  river  fails,  there  is  one  half  as  mucli 
water  in  the  former  as  there  is  in  the  latter  above  its 
junction-  This  consideration  alone,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  construction;  and  any  other  lo- 
cation of  the  feeder  dam  than  the  one  adopted  by  the 
board,  would  have  been,  if  at  all  practicable,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unwise  and  injudicious. 

The  Ltwisburg  side-cut  was  on  the  verge  of  comple- 
tion, at  the  date  of  my  List  report — llie  water  was  let 
into  it  in  November,  and  several  boats  passed  through 
it  before  navigation  was  suspended  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  season.  Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  the 
spring,  transpr>rtati'in  upon  the  side  cut  has  been  with- 
out interruption:  and  an  avenue  to  market,  thereby  af- 
forded for  the  immense  agricultural  productions  of  Buf- 
falo, Penns  and  Sugar  vallies.  The  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  bailey,  8ic.  which  are  annu.ally  pro- 
duced in  the  fertile  region,  drained  by  the  waters  of 
Buffalo  and  Penns  creek,  are  perhaps  unequalled  by  the 
same  extent  of  country  in  Pennsylvania  ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed.  Lewisbuvg,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Buffalo  creek,  and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, has  always  been  the  natural  depot  for  the 
surplus  products  of  those  valleys,  and  the  precarious 
navigation  of  the  river,  thence  to  tide  water,  resorted 
to  as  the  only  out-let  to  a  seaboard  market.  By  the 
side  cut  just  completed,  a  new  channel  has  been  opened 
up,  and  a  choice  of  markets  afforded  to  the  industrious 
husbandman — while  the  commonwealth  will  be  richly 
compensited  by  the  increase  of  tolls  which  will,  from 
this  source,  necessarily  ensvie. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Lycoming  line,  including' 
feeder,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  Board, 
from  the  point  of  transit  of  boats  in  the  pool  of  the  feed- 
er dam,  is  forlj-three  miles  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  perches,  including  two  miles  and  two  perches  of 
towing  path  and  slack  water  in  the  pool  of  the  Muncy 
dam.  Upon  which  there  are  twelve  locks,  embracing 
thirteen  lifts,  and  eighty-two  feet  of  lockage,  including 
one  foot  of  head  at  the  guard  lock;  averaging  1.87  feet 
per  mile. 

The  length  of  the  Bald  Eagle  side  cut,  including  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  is  three  miles  and  two  hundred  and 
eight  perches;  embracing  eight  feet  of  lockage,  which 
is  overcome  by  one  lock  near  the  feeder  dam — and  the 
Lewisburg  side  cut  is  two  hundred  perches  in  length, 
and  has  twenty-one  feet  of  lockage;  which  is  overcome 


by  a  combined  lock  of  two  lifts  of  eight  feet  each,  and 
a  single  lock  of  five  feet  lift;  making  the  aggregate 
lengih  of  canal  and  slack  water  completed  on  this  divi- 
sion since  my  last  re|>jrt,  as  follows; 

3Mes,  Ferches, 
Lycoming  I  ne  and  feeder,  43  258 

Bald  Eagle  side  cut,  3  208 

Lewisburg  side  cut,  200 

Totnl  distance,  43  26 

The  Board  will  observe  th.xt  included  in  the  forego- 
ing are  two  milesand  two  perches  of  sl.^ck  water,  which 
may  have  been  heretof  ire  annexed  to  the  finished  lines 
of  canal,  in  summing  up  the  aggregate  leugi  h  couplet- 
ed  and  in  active  operation:  but  as  they  were  atiadied 
to  the  Lycoming  line,  originally,  and  constructed  out 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  it,  I  have  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  report  tliem  together. 

The  t'ollovving  statement  exhibits  the  actual  cost  of 
the  Lycomintr  line  and  feeder,  as  ascertained  by  fin;il 
estimates  returned  from  the  engineer  department,  viz 5 
Sections  of  c;inal  and  slack  water,  §588,144  75^ 

Aqueducts,  95,703  90 

Dams  85,209  83 

Chute  at  feeder  dam,  35,022  77 

Locks,  77,303  01 

Public,  farm  and  foot  bridges,  55,336  04^ 

Towing  path  bridges,  16  063  72 

Fence,'  21,026  35^ 

Culverts,  23,243  14 

Guard  gates,  -  6,331  50 

Lock  houses,  5,530  03| 

Waste  wiers,  3,155  26^ 

Hydraulic  cement,  '  4,522  01 

Removing  buildings,  3,501  59^ 

Cas'ings  and  wrought  iron,  5.389  18^ 

Cnst  iron  conduit  at  Williamsport,  545  62^ 

Wells,  _  291  SVi 

Repairing    and    strengthening    jobs,  » 

bridge  embankments,  &c.  29,316  97 

Head  gates  at  CoryeH's  mill  race,  350  00 

Work  finally  suspended  by  change  of 

location,  27,006  26| 

Water  courses,  58  48 

Miscellaneous  work,  592  30 


Deduct  State  materials. 
Total  cost  of  Lycoming  line. 


gl, 083, 644-  27i 
5,602  28 


L, 078,041  99J 


The  f  illowing  abstract  shews  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Bnld  Eagle  side  cut,  as  ascertained  by  final  estimates  re- 
I  turned  from  the  engineer  department,  viz: 
I  Sections,  gl9,663  35 

i  Locks,  13,648  60 

Culverts,  456  66 

Was'e  wiers,  387  71^ 

Bald  Eagle  dam  and  schute,  8,784  97J 

Public  and  farm  bridges,  2,250  43 

Lock  houses,  44 
Fence,  1,478  83 

Cistings,  196  00 


Total  cost  of  Bald  Eagle  side  cuts, 


g47,850  01 


Abstract  shewing  the  actual  cost  of  the  Lewisburg 
side  cut,  as  ascertained  by  final  estimates  returned  from 
the  engineer  department,  viz:  Canal,  dam  lock,  culvert 
and  lock  houses,  complete,  ^29,729  75 

Towing  path  bridge,  3,707  84 

Fence,'  382  00 

Removal  of  buildings,  200  00 


Total  cost  of  Lewisburg  side  cut, 


$32,029  59 
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Showing  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  work  upon  the  West 
Blanch  Uivisiun: — 


Lycoming  line  and  feeder. 
Bald  Eagle  side  cut, 
Lewisburg  side  cut, 


Engineering,  superintendence  and  in- 
cidental expenses, 

Total  cost. 
Deduct  amount  paid, 

Balance  unpaid,  §55, 364  44 

From  which,  deduct  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriation for  1834,  yet  unexpen- 
ded, 10.422  42| 


^1,078.041  99i 
47,850  01 
32,029  59 

1,157,921  59i 

45,652  18 

$1,203,573  77A 
1,148,209  33i 


Whole  amount  of  appropriations  to  the 
above  objects,  1,158,631  7S 


Total  amount  required  to  complete  Ly- 
coming line  and  Lewisbuig  and 
Bald  Eagle  side  cuts, 


$44  942  Oil 


§158,423  86 


229,000  00 

470,007  90 
301,200  00 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  several  appropria- 
tions to  the  Lycoming  fme,  &c.,  and  of  the  disburse- 
ments made: 

By  the  act  of  March  31st,  1831,  there 
was  appropriated  to  the  Lycom  ng 
line  and  Lewisburg  side  cut,  the  sum 
of  §200,000,  from  which  sum  a  de- 
duction was  made  at  the  Treasury, 
for  payment  of  interest, of841, 576  14, 
leaving  a  balance  applicable  to  con- 
struction, of 

There  was  set  apart  for  this  line,  out  of 
the  appropriations  authorised  by  the 
act  of  April  5tl.,  1832,  of  $300,000, 
and  the  Girard  legacy  of  §300,000, 
tlie  sum  of 

By  tlie  act  of  16th  February, 1833, there 
was  appropriated,  the  sum  of 

Appropriation  tor  the  present  year, 

Whole  amount  of  available  funds  ap- 
propriated to  this  line,  $1,158,631  76 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Sections, 

Aqueducts  and  aqueduct 

sections, 
Dams  and  schutes. 
Locks,  and  lock  sections. 
Culverts, 

Canal   and   towing  path 

bridges, 
Fence, 

Removals,  Ice, 
Miscellaneous  work, 
I^ock  houses, 
Waste  wiers, 
Lewisburn  side  cut. 
Engineering,  superinten- 
dence and  incidental 
expenses, 


^552, 986 

18 

112,305 

81 

132,877 

30^ 

112,198 

83 

22,467 

96 

72,524 

64| 

18,665 

09 

4,389 

06^ 

36,060 

55| 

5,545 

23i 

3,289 

07i 

29,246 

40 

45,652 

18 

Total  amount  paid,  1,148,209  33^ 

Balance  of  former  appropriations  on 

hand,  §10,422  42| 


HECAPITULATION. 

Total  cost  of  Lycoming  line.  Bald 
Eagle  side  cut,  and  Lewisburg  side 
cut,  §1,203,573  77| 


Amount  required  to  complete. 


§44,942  OH 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
amount  required  beyond  the  appropriations  to  complete 
the  Lycoming  line  and  Bald  Eagle  and  Lewisburg  side 
cuts,  is  §44,942  OIJ.  This  apparent  discrepance  be- 
tween the  estimate  of  last  year,  and  the  actual  cost  as 
now  exhibited,  can  be  accounted  for  very  readily,  ai)d 
I  hope  satisfactorily.  In  the  estimate  of  the  engineers^ 
upon  which  the  last  report  was  predicated,  no  allow- 
ance was  made  for  necessary  repairs  of  jobs  which  had 
previously  been  completed,  nor  for  any  new  work  which 
might  incidentally  occur — the  allowance  for  five  per 
cent,  which  was  added  upon  the  balance  then  required 
to  complete,  being  bai  ely  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex-^ 
penses  of  engineering,  superintendence,  &c.  By  a  re- 
ference to  the  tabular  statements  accompanying  this 
report,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  work  done  at  repair-' 
ing  and  strengthening  jobs,  gravelling  dams,  ra  sing 
bridge  embankments  and  constructing  rip  r,ips  to  pro- 
tect against  the  river,  amounts  to  twenty-rtine  thousand, 
three"  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  ninety-seven 
cents — that  the  guard  gates  at  the  Blue  Rock,  near 
New  Liberty,  cost  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  tweif- 
ty-seven  dollars — that  the  bridges  and  culverts  erected 
across  ravines  in  Muncy  town,  authorized  to  be  built  by 
a  recent  resolution  of  the  Board,  amount  to  near  one 
thousand  dollars — and  that  the  article  of  iron,  cost  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars.  The 
aggregate  of  these  items  alone,  none  of  which  were  in- 
cliKled  in  my  last  year's  rt  port,  amounts  to  more  than 
forty  thousand  dollars;  and  there  are  many  others  of  less 
amount,  to  which  it  is  unneces-^ary  here  to  reft-r.  The 
repairs  which  were  made,  and  the  new  work  directed 
since  the  last  appropriation  was  granted  by  the  Leuisla- 
ture,  were  rendered  absolute ly  requisite  by  the  effects 
of  the  spring  freshets;  and  a  due  l  egard  to  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  urged  their  comph  tion,  vfhether 
there  were  a  sufficency  of  funds  provided  or  other- 
wise. 

A  detailed  statement  shewing  the  amount  estimated, 
per  centage  retained,  and  amount  paid,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  upon  each  item  of  work  done  upon  the  Ly- 
coming line,  as  required  by  the  instructions  received 
through  your  secretaiy,  will  be  found  among  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  this  report;  and  also,  a  statement 
exhibiting  the  pay  and  the  amount  paid  to  each  officer 
and  agent  on  this  line  during  the  same  period;  to  which 
the  attention  ot  the  Board  is  respectfully  referred. 

By  a  reference  to  the  documents  herewith  submitted, 
you  will  observe  that  the  amount  of  damages  paid  on 
the  West  Brach  division,  upon  offers  made  by  the  Board 
of  Canal  Commissioners,  and  awards  of  the  Board  of 
Appraisers,  during  the  current  year,  is  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  dodars  and  seventy-five 
cents. 

The  reports  and  accompanying  tabular  statements  of 
James  D.  Harris  and  Robert  Fanes,  Esquires,  principal 
engineers  on  the  West  Branch  division,  submitted  w'nh. 
this  report,  exhibit  in  detail  the  final  estimates  on  each 
section  and  item  of  incidental  work,  together  with  the 
naiTieS  of  the  contractors  and  the  various  prices.  They 
also  present  much  statistical  information,  in  relation  to 
the  public  works  upon  their  respective  divisions,  which 
I  trust  will  prove  satisfactory. 

In  the  amount  required  to  discharge  the  final  esti- 
mate upon  the  Lycoming  liiTe,  as  exhibited  in  this  re- 
])ort,  a  sum  necessary  for  the  protection  of  sections  No. 
9,  31,  and  lock  section  No.  4,  has  not  been  included; 
because,  the  canal  being  now  in  constant  navigable  or- 
der, it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  appropriate  charge 
upon  the  fund  for  repairs  ;  neither  has  any  allowance 
been  made  for  engineering,  superintendence  and  con- 
tingent expenses  froiTi  and  after  this  day.    Section  No, 
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31,  and  lock  section  No.  4,  are  located  near  the  river, 
and  since  the  admission  of  the  water,  the  soakage  from 
the  canal  has  caused  the  banks  to  slip  between  the  tou- 
ing  patli  and  the  river;  thereby  rendering  its  immediate 
protection  an  imperative  duty.  The  estimate  for  the 
completion  of  vvliich  is  five  thousand  and  three  liundred 
dollars.  Section  No.  9  is  somewhat  similarly  situated, 
except  that  tlie  public  road  passes  between  the  canal 
and  the  river;  and  being  near  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  canal  hasbeen  rendered  a  quagmire  by  the  soakage; 
so  that  the  preservation  of  the  road  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete protection  of  the  canal,  require  tliat  the  bank 

should  be  well  secured  with  a  rip  rap  or  other  wall.  

This  work  is  estimated  at  eleven  hundred  dollais  

About  twelve  hundred  rods  of  fence  yet  remain  to  be 
completed,  which  liave  not  been  returned  in  the  fin.^l 
estimates.  If  the  fence  should  be  built  during  the  en- 
suing summer,  an  additional  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars  will  be  required.  The  aggregate  of  these  sev- 
eral items  is  as  follow: 

Protecting  section  No.  31  and  lock  section 

No.  4,  §5,300 
Wall  on  section  No.  9,  1,100 
Fence,  _  1^200 


Amount  required,  $7,600 


I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  turning  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  to  a  subject  so  closely  identified 
with  the  successful  issue  of  the  public  improvements 
on  the  West  Bianch,  as  the  construction  ot  a  towing 
path  as  far  as  slack  water  is  created  by  the  pool  of  the 
feeder  dam,  at  the  head  of  the  Lycoming  line.  The 
height  of  the  dam  above  low  water  mark  is  eleven  feel 
six  inches — which  affords  a  depth  of  four  feet  of  slack 
water  at  the  moutli  of  Queen's  run,  the  commencement 
of  the  bituminous  coal  formation  in  the  Allegheny  moun 
tain,  four  miles  from  the  dam.  Extensive  arrarigements 
have  been  made  in  that  vicinity,  for  the  prosecution  of 
an  energetic  trade  in  the  articles  of  iron  and  coal.  The 
Boston  company  are  now  erecting  all  marmer  of  iron 
manufactories  upon  Lick  run, in  sight  of  their  coal  mines, 
and  anticipate  at  no  distant  day  to  compete  successful- 
ly with  foreign  dealers,  if  not  drive  them  from  our 
markets.  They  have  in  their  employ  the  most  skilful 
of  mechanics!  and  an  amount  of  capital  which  will  ena- 
ble them  fairly  to  test  the  experiment.  The  tolls  wliich 
will  arise  from  tiiis  source  alone,  would  abundantly  jus- 
tify the  construction  of  the  proposed  towing  path — es- 
pecially as  two  thiids  of  the  expense  has  ah  eady  been 
incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  dam.  That  there  should 
be  a  doubt  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  complet- 
ing it  without  delay,  seems  to  me  most  sinj;ular.  One 
of  tlie  primary  and  leading  objects  which  induced  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  upon  the  West  Branch 
canal,  was  the  accommodation  of  the  bituminous  coal 
trade;  then  what  good  reason  can  be  urged  for  complet- 
ing-the  improvements  to  a  point  within  five  miles  of 
their  greate.^t  source  of  tonnage,  create  a  slack  water 
the  remainder  of  the  distance,  and  debar  the  public 
from  the  use  of  it  by  refusing  to  construct  a  towing 
path.  Such  a  course  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  i 
public  policy,  and  destrcutive  to  the  individual  interests 
of  all  who  have  made  investments  in  the  coal  region. 

The  only  new  work  now  progressing  upon  the  old 
line  under  my  superintendence,  is  the  erection  of  a 
weigh-lock  at  Noi-lhumberland;  tlie  whole  cost  of  which 
including  scales  and  weighing  apparatus,  is  estimated 
at  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  upon  which 
three  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  yet  to  be 
provided  for,  and  as  the  fund  applicable  to  this  work 
is  entirely  exhausted,  an  early  gppropriation  is  re- 
quired. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Ca- 
nal Commissioners,  George  Eckert  of  Milton,  Northum- 
berland county,  was  permitted  to  take  water  from  the 


canal  for  milling  purposes  on  the  20th  of  Septeniber 
last;  for  which  he  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  Commonwealth 
the  sum  ot  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
annum.  The  quantity  nrav\  n  from  the  canal  is  four 
feet  in  width  and  lour  inches  in  heighth,  taken  from 
the  surfice. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  F.  PA(  KEH, 
Sup't  West  Biancli  div.  Penn.  canal. 
Canal  Office,  Wilhamsport,  ^ 
November  1,  1834.  S 


From  the  Lancaster  Union     , " 
ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  Mechanics'  Society,  of  this  city, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  first  instant,  by  Redmond 

CONTSGHAM,  Esq. 

Members  of  Ihe  Mechanics'  Library  Association: 

Having  resided  in  this  my  adopted  city  for  a  few 
year,  and  experienced  much  kindness  and  civility  at 
your  hands,  1  would  have  been  an  apostate  from  grati- 
tude had  I  declined  participating  in  the  transactions  of 
this  evening,  especially  as  the  object  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  society  than  any  which  has  ever 
engaged  your  attention. 

Mechanics  of  the  city  of  Lancaster!  You  are  assem- 
bled to  promote  the  prosperity  of  an  Institution  friend- 
ly to  moials  and  the  arts.  Permit  me  to  tell  you  that 
scientific  pursuits  are  not  incompatible  with  your  daily 
employments,  but  that  they  exercise  a  pewerful  influ- 
ence on  those  who  encourage  their  growth;  not  only  as 
a  means  of  improvement  in  your  respective  occupations, 
but  as  a  preservation  of  the  morals  ot  the  young. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  are  now  C(-nsidere(l  of  such  im- 
portance that  their  establishment  will  become  general, 
and  not  a  town  or  city  in  the  Union  will  be  without  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
and  improvements  in  the  arts. 

It  will  be  my  aim  to  point  out  the  elevated  position, 
it  was  intended  you  should  occupy  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man society,  with  the  privileges  you  possess  under  our 
inestimable  Constitution,  which  makes  you  at  the  same 
time  Ihe  boast  of  Republican  America,  and  the  envy  of 
Aristocratic  Europe.  I  am  aware  of  the  responsibility 
I  have  assumed,  and  may  the  genuine  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence inspire  me  with  thoughtsadapted  to  my  purpose, 
and  clothe  them  with  language  suitable  for  their  com- 
prehension, lest  I  fail  in  my  attempt  and  depress  the 
cause  it  was  my  intention  to  promote. 

It  has  become  too  common  to  stigmatize  the  Mechani- 
cal class  of  the  community  by  ranking  them  far  below 
that  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  make  a  living 
without  manual  labor.  This  is  incorrect,  and  an  evident 
mistake  From  the  productive  or  operative  class,  ma- 
ny of  our  most  eminent  and  distinguished  Public  Char- 
acters have  originated,  founders  of  their  own  foi  tunes 
and  public  benefactors— and  why  shoidd  they  not  have 
done  so.i"  Is  the  occupation  of  W-.e  Mechanic  incompa- 
tible with  intelligence.'  Can  the  .iccldent  of  their  birth 
render  them  less  meritorious.''  Has  nature  given  them 
strength  of  body,  muscular  activity  and  physical  pow- 
ers, but  denied  an  intelligent  principle  to  call  them  into 
action.'  Has  nature  neglected  to  bestow  on  them  a 
capacity  to  receive  or  impart  instiuctlon,  or  was  it  in- 
tended by  a  beneficent  Creator,  that  they  should  pur- 
sue the  employment  of  tlieir  fathers,  without  any  im- 
provement in  their  occupation  ormoral  condition.  Who 
for  a  moment  could  entertain  sncli  illiberal  opinions.' — 
In  Europe  the  expression  Mechanic,  is  frequently  ap- 
plied as  a  term  of  reproach;  and  compileis  of  dictiona- 
ries, with  singular  inadvertency  to  our  repitblican  insti- 
tutions and  the  respectable  position  the  Mechanics  of 
the  U.  States  occupy  in  society,  have  bestowed  on  it 
the  same  ungenerous  and  undeserved  definition.    1  do 
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not  stand  here  as  the  advocate  of  the  Mechanic — he  re- 
quires no  advocate — ior  the  A merican  Mechanic comcious 
ofhk  rights,  firmly  assarts  and  fearlessly  maintains  them. 
In  America  the  aspirant  for  distinction,  meets  with  no 
opposition,  he  has  only  to  as&ert  his  rights,  if  he  desires 
their  enjoyment.  Tf  Mechanics  be  not  esteemed  alike, 
the  fault  is  their  own;  for  the  members  of  every  profes- 
sion, trade  or  avocation,  take  tlieir  station  in  society  by 
their  own  personal  merits;  for  "TVorth  makes  the  Alan 
and  tvant  of  it  the  Fellow."  Of  this  truth,  my  fellow 
cit'zens  be  persuaded.  The  very  reputation  of  your 
city  depends  on  you — you  can  render  it,  by  your  en- 
deavors, illustrious  for  its  virtue,  or  notorious  for  its 
immoralily.  Do  any  of  you  neglect  your  work,  offend 
your  customers,  or  sully  your  reputation,  if  not,  then 
indeed,  are  ye  superior  to  any  other  denomination  m 
the  land- 
Do  you  hold  tliat  situation  in  society  which  your  ini- 
portance  entitles  you  to  fill— if  not,  then  take  that  posi- 
tion which  God  and  man  intended  you  should  occupy. 
Are  you  fully  sensible  ot  the  arlvantageoiis  place  you 
are  destined  to  fill  in  this  favored  land?  Endeavor  first 
to  obtain  the  respect  of  your  fellow  men,  then  will  you 
acquire  self-rrspect,  and  it  is  accomplished.  Discharge 
your  duties  as  citizens.as  heads  of  families,  and  as  guar- 
dians with  fidelity-  Remember  there  is  no  hereditary 
d  stinction  in  America;  all  ( lasses  can  acquire  property 
-  by  their  industry,  and  they  who  thus  acquire  it,  will  be 
the  most  respected.  He  who  is  most  industrious,  will 
be  the  most  successful,  and  the  elevation  of  his  moral 
character  will  secure  to  him  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. An  eminent  statesman  justly  remarked  "That  me- 
chanic arts  restrained  men  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  by  placing  within  their  reach  a  pleasing  employ- 
ment, w  th  a  certain  prospect  of  making  them  inde- 
pendent-" 

Mechanics!  When  a  youth  applies  himself  assiduous- 
ly throughout  the  day,  has  he  not  strong  claims  on  your 
p'rotectlon?  Will  not' the  general  character  of  your  ap- 
prentices increase  or  dlminisii  your  reputation?  Be  as- 
sured that  you  cannot  have  a  more  powerful  operator 
in  the  improvement  of  their  moruls,  than  a  Mechanics' 
iJbraiy-  There  youth  of  genial  and  kindred  disposi- 
tions meet,  thelrsocial  intercourse  strengthens  the  mo- 
ral bond  of  union,  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
awakened  and  urge  them  on  to  virtue. 

Be  vigilant,  wstch  over  your  apprentices,  even  as 
you  would  your  own  children,  in  the  evening,  aye 
in  the  night,  for  ye  know  not  what  seductive  influence 
may  tempt  them  on  to  ruin.  Preserve  their  morals, 
and  in  af  er  life  they  will  see  cause  to  bless  you  for  tlie 
act;  and  when  vou  behold  them  respected  in  society, 
from  their  moral  conduct,  your  hearts  will  whisper  in 
"a  small  still  voice,"  That  they  owe  to  you-  Thus  will 
yon  be  rewarded. 

Ye  surely  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  reputa- 
tion of  your  apprentices.  Listen — a  fond  mother,  in 
generous  confidence,  entrusted  to  a  mechanic  her  only 
son.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  the  son 
was  restored  to  his  widowed  mother, — but  how  restored? 
When  he  became  an  apprentice  he  was  young,  innocent 
and  h;.ppy,  but  he  returned  with  a  broken  constitution, 
an  irritable  temper,  a  dissatisfied  spirit  and  a  dissipated 
liabit; — when  he  met  his  mother  it  was  with  cliilling 
reserve — his  affection  for  hrr  was  extinguished,  he  felt 
her  presence  a  restraint  upon  his  vicious  inclinations, 
and  he  left  her  humble  dwelling  never  to  return. — 
WHiat  could  compensate  that  mother  for  the  loss  she 
thus  sustained?  Was  the  wound  inflicted  on  her  heart 
e'er  healed?  Ah  no!  Too  deep  was  the  wound — it 
rankle<l  and  sent  her  to  an  earlier  grave. 

Do  your  hearts  shiink  from  this  picture  of  my  fancy? 
Then  be  it  your  charge  that  it  never  happen. 

Public  opinion  by  its  force  can  sustain  good  morals. 
Whatever  militates  against  the  peace  of  society,  ought 
from  you  to  receive  no  countenance.  The  morals  of 
society  are  in  your  power,  sustain  them,  and  an  ap- 


proving conscience  will  be  your  best  reward.  Give 
your  support  to  the  Mechanics'  Association;  unite  and 
persevere  in  the  good  work,  and  your  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Would  it  not  be  derogatory  to 
your  intelligence  and  the  reputation  of  your  city,  to  suf- 
fer this  society  to  languish  from  a  want  of  united  effort 
in  its  support?  The  united  exertions  of  a  hundred 
members  would  do  more  good  to  the  cause  of  morality, 
than  the  efforts  of  a  thousand  individuals  acting  without 
concert,  can  possibly  accomplish.  By  the  science  of 
Mechanics,  is  meant  the  power  of  motion,  regulated  by 
geometrical  precision.  This  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween Mathematics  and  the  Mechanicism.  It  is  this 
noble  science  that  renders  tlie  elementary  principles  of 
nature  sub.servient  to  the  purposes  of  men.  By  whom 
are  labor-saving  machines  invented '  By  the  man  who 
requires  their  use.  By  whom  are  the  arts  improved.' 
By  him,  who,  suffering  from  their  defects,  invents  a 
remedy-  He  re.ads;  reading  teaches  him  to  think;  the 
stores  of  his  mind  are  increased;  he  studies  his  art,  and 
his  mind  will  soon  invent  an  improvement  for  himself  to 
practice — he  takes  reason  fur  his  guide,  and  some  times 
profits,  as  a  Newton  did,  from'an  accident. 

Without  thi  plough  and  theanvll,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  society' 

Without  the  loom  and  the  spindle,  what  would  be 
the  texture  of  your  clothes? 

Without  the  mill,  what  would  be  the  quality  of  your 
bread? 

Without  the  tanning  process  what  would  be  the  itate 
of  your  leather? 

Without  the  dying  process,  what  would  constitute 
the  ornamental  colorln.g  of  dress? 

In  fact,  without  the  Mechanic  Arts,  where  would  be 
)  0ur  tow  ns  and  your  cities — )  our  comforts,  luxuries  and 
all  the  elegancies  of  life?  The  inhabitants  of  the  air,  of 
the  forest  and  of  the  sea,  would  have  remained  undis- 
turbed in  their  possessions,  had  not  the  mechanic  arts 
devised  instruments  for  their  destruciion- 

Without  vessels,  where  would  be  your  commerce? — 
And  without  commerce,  on  what  would  rest  the  hope 
of  christianizing  the  world? 

What  a  powerful  engine  the  printing  press  has  be- 
come, in  the  dissemination  of  improvements  in  the  arts. 
How  many  inventions  have  been  made  known,  how 
many  rejected.  What  infinite  advantages  have  result- 
ed to  society  from  the  Invention  of  the  printing  press 
alone.  The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvan  a  declares, 
"1  hat  the  printing  presses  shall  be  U-ee."  "The  free 
communication  of' thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man-"  "Every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write'and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsi- 
hie  for  that  liberty."  Such  is  the  language  of  your 
Constitution. 

Newspapers  abound  in  the  U.  States.  They  are  not 
subjected  to  stamp  duty,  are  cheap,  and  their  execution 
highly  creditable  to  the  Mechanic-  The  dem.and  for 
newspapers  is  great,  for  they  are  read  by  all  our  citi- 
zens. Newspapers  are  the  vehicles  both  of  useful  and 
political  information.  1  he  press  in  the  United  States 
possesses  an  influence  unexampled  in  other  nations. 

.Mechanics!  The  world  is  much  indebted  to  your  in- 
dustrv,  to  >  our  skill  and  to  your  invention.  How  im- 
portant then  is  the  station  you  occupy  in  society. 

Scarcely  was  the  axe  applied  to  the  trees  in  the  first 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  when  William  Bradford  es- 
tablished a  printing  press  at  Kensington,  then  a  flourish- 
ing village  near  Philadelphia.  Tlie  first  paper  mill  in 
Pennsylvania  was  erected  in  the  German  settlement, 
near  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1694-  Andrew  Bradford 
published  the  first  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  on  De- 
cember, the  22d,  1719,  called  "The  American  Weekly 
Mercury." 

Shall  I  recall  to  your  memory,  Thomas  Godfrey,  the 
inventor  of  the  Quadrant.  He  was  originally  a  glazier, 
but  made  himself  a  mathematician;  he  taught  himself 
Latin,  that  he  might  read  and  study  the  principia  of 
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Newton,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  Mathematics, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  heallh  and  fortune.  He  died 
early  in  life,  and  Hadley,  an  Englishman,  hud  the  merit 
bf  the  invention. 

David  Hitlenhouse,  an  eminent  mechanician,  with  a 
mind  of  superior  organization — in  1768,  he  completed 
an  orrery,  which  justly  ranked  with  any  work  of  human 
genius  tlie  iiiventive  powers  of  man  ever  produced. — 
With  the  names  of  Robert  Fulton  and  Oliver  Rvans,are 
associated  the  present  highly  improved  state  of  machi- 
hery,  by  tlie  application  of  the  vvonderHil  power  of 
steam.  Those  gentlemen  originated  what  has  since 
been  so  successfully  practiced.  Permit  me  to  extend 
your  attention  to  those  splendid  edifices  in  our  state, 
whose  chasteness  in  design  and  excellence  in  execu- 
tion, will  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  architects.  The 
Lutheran  church,  with  its  lofty  steeple  indicates  that 
the  Lancdsterians  of  an  earlier  day  aspired  to  distinc- 
tion. I  could  mention  men  of  this  city,  skilled  in  me- 
chanism, whose  names  ought  to  be  recorded  in  her 
brightest  annals,  as  public  benefactors,  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  ;  but  delicacy 
forbids,  for  they  may  be  present. 

Washington,  Jefferson  and  Paitie  were  the  political 
architects  df  the  Rights  of  Man. 

William  Penn  was  the  architect  of  Religious  Liberty. 

Benjamin  Franklin  the  Literary  architect. 

And  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the  architect  of  the  Pine 
Arts  in  Pennsylvania. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  American  beholds  nations 
which  have  reached  theit-  acme;  wherever  his  eyes  rest, 
a  theme,  for  reflection  is  presented;  with  reverential 
awe,  he  sees  the  remains  of  the  arts  of  other  years. — 
Nations  and  cities, once  prosperons,  now  live  only  on 
the  historic  page.  The  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum  wete  buried  by  lava,  in  the  year  79,  arid  their 
works  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill  quietly  reposed  for 
ages,  and  were  thiis  preserved  from  the  ravages  df  the 
invaders  of  Italy.  These  cities  haVe  recently  been  dis- 
covered, and  denote  a  height  of  grandeur,  a  magnifi- 
cence in  architecture,  a  purity  in  design,  a  skill  in  exe- 
cution, and  a  luxury  of  living,  even  in  that  distant  pe- 
riod, that  the  most  enlightened  at  the  present  time, 
\iroulti  hardly  have  supjiosled. 

Where  is  Egypt?  Extinct  as  a  nation— her  Pyramids, 
the  work  of  art,  survive. 

Greece,  once  splendid  in  genius  and  admirable  iri  arts, 
now  abject  and  debased. 

Who  is  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  those 
distinguished  Romans  who  lived  when  Rome  was  free. 

Where  can  you  firid  more  pathetic  examples  of  ma- 
ternal love,  paternal  affection,  filial  piety  and  love  of 
country,  than  in  the  brighest  days  of  that  republic — 
they  will  ever  adorn  the  historic  page.  When  Rome 
lost  her  freedom,  her  virtue  also  perished;  when  she  lost 
her  liberty,  she  lost  the  principle  of  her  vitality. 

Which  of  her  degenerate  sdns,  in  modern  Rome  'Will 
grace  thfi  fiitilre  pages  of  her  history?  Ndt  one.  Fel- 
low-citizens, be  her  fate  a  beacon  for  the  preservation 
of  your  free  institutions.  Would  you  behold  Egypt — 
visit  her  Catacorhbs. 

The  arts  of  Greece  have  perished — sp'ecitTierls  are 
now  only  to  be  fouhd. 

The  statues  of  ancient  Rome  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  Iti  Europe  the  state  of  society  is  wide- 
ly different  from  that  in  the  United  States.  There 
Monarchs  still  govern,  and  there  aristocracy  still  pre- 
vails; but  the  attachment  of  the  peasant  to  the  king  has 
been  weakened,  the  divine  right  of  kings  has  lost  its 
tharm;  the  people  are  struggling  for  their  rights;  to 
what  cause  is  this  change  to  be  attributed?  To  the  free 
Operation  of  the  human  mind  in  Arrierica,  to  the  march 
of  reason;  to  the  Influence  of  our  free  institutions;  to 
the  establishment  of  mechanic  institutes;  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  improvements  in  the  arts.  Man  in 
this  happy  land  is  in  full  possession  of  all  his  rights,  the 
chief  of  which  is  freedom  of  religious  opinions.  Man  is 
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authorised  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience;  this  is  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  liis  moral  obligations,  by  thus  making  it  his  in- 
terest to  support  the  (iunstitution. 

The  Constitution  sactions  all  the  fi-eedom  of  worship 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  happint-ss  of  man, 
and  the  safety  of  the  government;  therefore  the  citizen 
feels  conscious  of  his  superiority  over  man  of  by-gone 
years — he  possesses  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  pro- 
perty— the  right  of  holding  it  in  perpetuity,  and  the 
right  of  its  free  disposal.  Fi  eedom  of  election  is  a  vital 
principle  in  our  Republic.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  a 
government  like  ours,  is  an  invaluable  right — its  exer- 
cise gives  energy  to  man  and  dignity  to  human  nature, 
and  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  In  the  spii  it  of  the 
Constitution,  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  citizen,  are  held  sacred,  imrnutable  and  inviolate, 
and  especially  the  right  of  worshiping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  voting 
freely  and  unbiassed 

Submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority  Is  the  basis  of 
ail  free  governments;  it  is  the  christian's  precept;  it  is 
the  christian's  practice.  However  excited  a  citizen  may 
be  previous  to  an  election,  the  moment  the  result  is  as- 
certained, he  yields  to  the  popular  will,  thus  constitu- 
tionally expressed.  Freedom  in  the  choice  of  those  who 
make  and  execute  the  laws,  is  necessary  for  our  com- 
mon safety,  and  the  People  possess  this  right.  It  is  a 
right  secured  to  them  by  tlie  Constitution— a  right  that 
cannot  be  impaired.  The  majority  who  rhade  a  law, 
and  the  minority  vvho  opposed  its  passage,  are  all  equal- 
ly bound  by  its  enactments.  The  minority  always  sub- 
mit to  the  majority.  Good  order  necessarily  must  re- 
sult from  such  an  arrangement. 

Trial  by  Jury  is  the  boasted  privilege  of  every  Ame- 
rican. It' was  the  best  feature  in  the  English  Constitu- 
tion,  and  was  wisely  incorporated  in  our  own.  Trial 
by  Jury  is  essential  to  all  free  governments.  Jurors 
are  the  judges  in  all  cases,  where  the  life,  property, 
and  what  is  dearer  than  life,  where  the  reputation  of 
the  citizen  is  involved.  If  Jurors  be  selected  froni  tKe 
disinterested,  and  the  unprejudiced — from  the  unbias- 
sed and  the  impartial,  it  will  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  truth  and  the  promotion  of  public  justice.^  Such  are 
the  privileges  that  you  possess  Under  our  inestimable 
Constitution.  ■  .  .  i 

Remember  that  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  is 
the  bulwark  of  your  Liberties. 

To  whatever  part  of  Pennsylvania  you  look,  improve- 
ments are  beheld— Arts  and  Sciences  are  advancing— 
a  moral  influence  is  spre^ditig  over  the  whole  commU- 
nity,  which  operates  silently,  but  not  unseen,  most 
beneficially  and  wisely. 

Man  is  a'  social  being,  a  member  of  a  large  society, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  aid  his  fellow  man  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. The  philanthropist  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
benevolence.  The  patriot  distinguishes  himself  in  his 
public  conduct  by  his  disinterestedness;  but  every  citi- 
zen ought  to  be  a  phiianthropist;  every  citizen  ought  to 
be  a  patriot.  ,  j  t. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  Man  and  the 
brute- the  brute  eats  and  drinks  until  he  is  satisfied, 
then  rests  until  hunger  or  thirst  require  a  repetition; 
but  man  possesses  within  him  a  restless  spirit— he  rliay 
eat  and  drink,  but  stilt  he  will  not  be  satisfied,  he  has 
an  indefinable  want  to  gratify,  he  craves  for  something 
for  himself  unknown— no  matter  with  what  talents  he 
may  be  endued— no  matter  with  what  properly  he  may 
be  enriched— no  matter  with  what  popularity  he  may 
be  attended— no  matter  how  prosperous  may  be  his 
condition,  there  will  still  be  a  desire  to  gratify.  Such 
is  man!  Always  pursuing,  seldom  successful— always 
wanting,  but  never  satisfied. 

Occupation  therefore,  is  necessary  for  man.  Em- 
ployment  is  essential  for  his  happiness. 

VVhv  is  it  that  mechanics  are  intelligent?  It  arises 
from  the  arts,  compelling  them  to  live  in  towns  and 
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cities.  In  social  Intercourse,  for  social  intercourse  pro- 
motes a  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Why  is  it  that  the  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  more 
intelligent  than  those  of  Europe?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous; because  they  are  more  abundantly  supplied  vvilh 
the  means  of  life,  and  their  education  quaUfies  tliem  to 
fnix  in  tlie  social  circles,  in  towns  and  cities,  from  which 
they  derive  both  instruction  and  amusement. 

Where  every  one  applies  himself  to  a  distinct  em- 
ployment, the  people  will  become  civilized,  the  country 
cultivated,  good  roads  vfill  lead  from  prosperous  towns 
to  wealthy  cities,  and  commerce,  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures will  flourish.     Men  too  frequently  desire  to  be 
rich — the  richest  people  are  not  the  happiest,  and  the 
wealthiest  nation  is  not  the  most  prosperous.    The  se- 
sarity  which  government  gives  to  property,  renders 
labor  most  productive  by  operating  as  a  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry, and  invention;  hence  patent  rights  ought  to  be 
so  regulated  as  to  secure  to  the  inventor  of  any  im- 
,  provement  in  the  arts,  the  benefit  resulting  from  his  in- 
ifention.    If  a  new  process  be  discovered  which  renders 
labor  easier  and  less  expensive,  the  article  manufactur- 
ed can  be  sold  at  a  less  price,  and  the  low  price  will 
enable  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  become  purchas- 
ers, and  thus  the  demand  is  increased.    It  is  capital 
which  gives  employment  and  in  a  free  government  like 
ours,it  is  good  policy  to  give  employment  to  thousands, 
m  making  rail  roads,  canals,  bridges  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  public  edifices;  capital  ought  to  be  kept  actively 
employed;  remember  too,  that  credit  is  capital,  and 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  its  means.    What  Is 
meant  by  wealth?    It  is  the  power  which  a  man  pos- 
sesses of  acquiring  what  is  necessaiy,  useful,  convenient, 
ornamental  or  curious.    The  means  of  employing  labor 
and  the  means  of  purchasing  the  products  of  labor  are 
necessary  in  their  respective  proportions  to  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  society.    The  greater  the  excess  of 
labor  above  its  cost,  the  greater  are  the  means  of  accu- 
mulation,   instead  of  leaving  j  our  capital  remain  inac- 
tive as  it  flows  in,  it  ought  to  be  spent  as  long  as  its 
expenditure  tends  to  its  increase.    Business  to  prosper 
must  admit  of  a  liberal  expenditure,  your  work  shops 
—your   implements,  your  machinery,  your  houses, 
your  farms,  your  vessels,  your  mills,  &c.  all  must  be 
kept  in  good  order.    The  price  of  an  article  depends 
upon  the  quantity  offered  lor  sale  and  tlie  demand;  the 
greater  the  demand  the  greater  will  be  the  price — the 
greater  will  be  the  profit.    It  results  from  this  that  pro- 
'  fit  is  the  true  patron  of  industi-y;  for  throw  a  damp 
upon  a  sale  of  an  article  and  where  would  be  your  zeal, 
your  enterprise,  jour  energy  or  your  exertion.  There 
must  be  no  excess  of  production — if  the  product  of  la- 
bor exceed  the  demand — it  remains  in  the  houses  of  the 
producer  to  his  injury,  for  if  he  cannot  dispose  of  the 
product  of  his  labor — where  will  be  the  means  to  Lve; 
a  ready  sale  is  therefore  necessaiy  to  stimulate  exer- 
tion.   The  moment  a  product  of  labor  ceases  to  obtain 
money  or  Its  equivalent  in  exchange,  such  product 
ceases  to  be  wealth.    Labor,  therefore,  to  be  produc- 
tive must  produce  its  value  in  money  or  its  equivalent. 
An  excess  of  an  article  where  it  cannot  sell,  instead  of 
a  gain  is  an  actual  loss.    The  true  interest  of  labor  is 
to  supply  the  necessaries  before  it  attempts  the  luxu- 
ries.   As  laborers  must  be  fed  from  tlie  produclixe 
capitalist  to  the  productive  laborer  and  he  who  is  fed 
the  best  at  the  least  expense  will  be  the  most  prosper- 
ous. 

The  materials  which  constitute  wealth  are  in'the  earth 
and  man  by  his  industry,  can  transform  them  into  mn- 
ney,  by  their  modification,  division  or  combination,  Into 
such  forms  as  to  render  them  susceptible  of  utility. — 
That  labor  will  always  be  the  most  valuable  which  is 
employed  in  the  most  useful  objects,  but  works  of  cu- 
ripsity,  and  of  ornament  will  also  command  purchasers. 
It  was  necessary  that  man  should  receive  an  equivalent 
for  his  labor;  this  was  coin,  but  as  coin  was  inconve- 
nient for  carriage,  bank  notes  were  substituted  as  its 


representatives,  and  as  these  retain  their  credit,  so  5s 
the  mechanic  benefitted  in  proportion:  a  sound  national 
currency  being  always  necessary  to  ensure  the  pernna- 
nency  of  the  nation. 

Fellow  citizens!  If  you  only  could  be  made  sensible 
of  the  blessings  you  possess,  you  would  hug  them  with 
delight,  and  not  lightly  throw  them  from  your  grasp. 
Examine  the  splendid  works  of  creation,  behold  the 
innumerable  sources  of  human  happiness  within  your 
reach,  then  ask  yourselves,  if  you  abstain  from  a  few,  a 
very  few,  will  you  not  have  innumerable  comforts  left. 
For  be  assured,  if  all  are  partaken,  man's  portion  in 
this  world,  must  be  misery  and  ruin,  and  he  who  seeks 
them  wilfully,  seeks  his  own  destruction. 

Take  a  view  of  the  Internal  Improvements  in  Penn- 
sylvania, behold  her  canals  and  rail  roads  in  successful 
experiment,  look  at  the  various  useful  inventions  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  see  the  emigrants  bending  their 
way  to  the  forests,  behold  the  wilderness  converted  to- 
cultivated  fields,  and  the  cabin  of  the  hunter  into  the 
substantial  farmer's  dv/elling.    And  shall  we  neglect 
the  more  important  culture  of  the  mind? — that  mind 
which  all  possess,  and  which  may  either  prove  a  bane 
or  happiness.    To  mothers  are  youth  indebted  for  the 
first  impulse;  "as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclin- 
ed."   The  cultivation  of  Flowers  is  a  pleasing  and  ra- 
tional occupation,  but  judgment  is  required  in  selecting 
the  nutriment  proper  for  each  plant,  if  this  be  adapted, 
then  the  plant  thrives  and  a  beautiful  bloom  will  be  the 
rich  reward-    Thus  it  is  with  youth — each  dispositioij 
needs  to  be  studied;  some  inclinations  checked,  others- 
encouraged.    True,  most  true  is  the  remark  that  every 
distinguished  man  was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  his 
advancement.  Mothers  may  learn  from  this,  how  much 
on  them  their  children's  future  happiness  depends. — 
Check  then  the  growth  of  weeds  in  childhood,  and  cul- 
tivate the  useful  germ — protect  their  morals;  teach 
Jheni  their  duties;  much  depends  on  obedience;  teach- 
them  early  to  obey;  require  them  to  be  punctual  and 
regular  in  their  habits;  and  Implant  it  on  their  minds, 
tliat  promises  ought  to  beheld  sacred  and  neither  to  be 
made  nor  broken  lightly.  , 

Mechanics!  When  you  apply  for  apprentices,  you 
require  that  they  shall  be  honest, \liligent,  obedient,: 
and  in  fact  strictly  moral.  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  you 
to  keep  them  moral;  remember  yoiL  have  taken  them 
from  their   parents  or  their  natui'al  protectors,  and 

you  now  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of  guardians.  

This  is  a  highly  responsible  trust,  and  ought  to  be  most 
conscientiously  discliarged.  You  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
their  labor.  Are  they  to  receive  merely  clothes  and  food 

for  their  services?  is  nothing  more  required?  yes  their 

future  character,  their  future  usefulness  depends  on 
you.  It  is  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives;  as  you 
discharge  your  duty  to  them,  so  will  their  future  lives 
be  stained  by  vicious  propensities,  or  adorned  by  vir- 
tuous inclinations.  Far  is  it  from  my  intention  to  de- 
stroy the  heart  speaking  gaiety  of  innocent  youth,  but 
merely  to  recommend  that  the  exuberant  spirits  be  re- 
strained within  prudential  limits.  I  know  the  youth  of 
Lancaster — I  know  that  they  possess  kind,  waim,  and 
grateful  hearts;  but  youth  are  not  perfect,  nor  can  they 
be  expected  to  possess  a  greater  share  of  prudence  thats- 
natuially  falls  to  their  lot.  However  excellent  their 
dispositions,  by  your  counsel  or  negligence,  they  may 
be  diverted  to  good  or  evil,  accoidingto  the  character 
of  their  companions.  Remember  that  a  competent 
knowledge  of  your  business,  will  never  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  morals;  that  these  youth  may  be  husbands 
and  fathers,  and  therefore,  they  shotild  possess  the  re- 
quisite qualifications  for  domestic  happiness.  Whatev- 
er, therefore,  can  best  preserve  or  improve  their  moral 
character,  ought  to  have  your  approbation.  If  the  Me- 
chanics' Library  can  in  any  degree  tend  to  such  a  re- 
sult, then  is  it  incumbent  on  you  to  encourage  it  by 
your  exaiuple,  your  influence  and  your  purses.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  ths 
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society,  without  imbibing^  a  portion  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple by  whicli  it  is  influenced,  and  without  acquiring' a 
deeper  sense  of  its  practical  utility.  Example  is  a  school 
for  man,  and  some  men  will  learn  in  no  other  school. — 
The  example  has  been  set,  let  it  be  followed,  and 
strength  will  be  g-iven  to  your  ordinances,  and  j-our 
city  will  be  respected  abroad,  for  ils  moral  reputation. 
Teach  youth  under  your  care,  liberality  of  opinion — 
to  think  justly  of  all  men,  and  not  to  persecute  any 
man,  for  either  his  religious  or  political  opinions;  but 
above  all  things,  to  beware  of  the  exciting  subject  of 
slavery.  Be  it  your  task  to  iiistil  into  the  youthful  mind 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  3'our  sect  to  which  you  respec- 
tively belong — but  beware!  plant  no  prejudice  against 
others^  remember  that  religion  teaches  us  to  love  one 
another;  its  professed  object  is  to  unite  all  mankind  in 
one  harmonious  societ}'.  Guard  youth,  therefore,  fi  om 
imbibing  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  excitement,  and  perse- 
cution in  religion.  If  the  libi-ary  contains  any  books 
that  would  produce  an  action  unfriendly  to  these  prin- 
ciples, let  it  be  your  duty  to  remove  them,  lest  ihey  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  resentment  or  hostilit)',  which  is  incom- 
patible with  true  religion.  This  is  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  though  much  has  been  acquired,  there  is  still 
much  to  learn-  Chemistry  is  every  day  explaining  mys- 
teries of  nature.  Americans  have  surpassed  all  foreign 
competitors  in  the  march  of  enterprize.  Inventions  are 
constantly  made  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  Silliman's  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,has  sus- 
tained a  high  reputation  in  Europe  arid  in  America.  It 
excels  in  usefulness,  all  other  publications  of  a  similar 
object.  The  Mechanics'  Magazine  is  a  periodical  of 
good  repute,  and  worthy  the  perusal  of  the  mechanic-^ 
ian.  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  is  conduct- 
ed with  ability,  ar.d  always  can  be  consulted  witli  profit 
Inventions  and  in.provements  in  the  arts,  are  made 
known  through  these  popular  publications.  These 
works  in  your  library,  can  always  be  examined  by  the 
youthful  mechanic,  who  seeks  for  instruction  with  ad- 
vantage. The  apprentice  ought  to  have  access  to  eve- 
ry publication  connected  with  arts,  (I  was  goiiig  to 
say)  that  he  may  learn  what  genius  has  done  for  man; 
rather,  let  me  say,  what  industry  and  skill  have  enabled 
man  to  accomplish,  for  genius  too  frequently  misapplies 
her  talents-  Man,  ho\vever  learned,  may  be  an  unfit 
instructor  for  youth.  Few,  very  few  possess  the  re- 
quisite talent.  'I'he  teacher  who  can  communicate  his 
thoughts,  so  as  readily  to  be  understood  by  his  pupil, 
will  ever  be  the  most  successful.  As  this  remark  ap- 
plies to  teachers,  so  also  to  books.  It  is  not  every  wri- 
ter who  can  make  himself  understood,  therefore  judg- 
ment is  required  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  libra- 
ry. These  being  adapted  for  the  iinprovement  of  the 
apprentice,  he  will  enhance  liis  reputation,  by  an  in- 
crease of  knov^ledge  in  his  occupation,  and  industry 
will  enable  him  to  overcome  each  opposing  obstacle, 
and  success  will  yield  him  that  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  is  always  enjoyed  by  the  architect,  of  his  own 
fortune.  Occupation  is  the  genuine  secret  of  human 
happiness.  Youth  require  occupation,  for  if  not  em- 
ployed usefully,  they  may  be  engaged  to  their  disad- 
vantage. Let  them  avoid  the  society  of  the  de])i'aved, 
the  idle,  and  the  immoral;  vice  in  yotith  is  frequently 
captivating,  lovely  and  attractive,  but  in  old  age  hide- 
ous, deformed  and  repulsive.  By  making  use  of  the 
library,  a  beauteous  world  is  expanded  to  view,  new 
thoughts  are  created  in  the  mind,  the  mental  powers 
expand  and  elevate  the  soul,  and  a  youth  becomes  a 
thinking  being,  and  endued  with  reason;  under  the 
operation  of  a  reflective  mind,  he  is  tremblingly  alive 
to  all  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  creation.  Let  him 
also  read  and  instruct  himself  in  the  an  in  which  he  is 
engaged — with  an  ingenuity  lo  invent,  skill  to  execute, 
ambition  to  excel,  and  perseverence  to  conquer,  he 
must  succeed.  He  who  performs  his  work  best,  at  the 
least  expense,  and  with  the  greatest  expedition,  will 
be  the  most  successful.    He  who  raises  the  most  pro- 


duce of  the  best  quality,  at  the  least  expense,  ofT  an 
acre  of  ground,  is  the  best  farmer.  Young  lads,  be  not 
content  that  you  perform  your  work  equally  well  with 
that  executed  by  your  father;  endeavor  to  improve  and 
you  may  become  a  public  benefactor.  Theory  can  do 
much,  but  practice  can  accomplish  more.  The  books 
which  can  now  be  placed  in  your  library,  will  make 
the  present  generation  wiser  than  the  last. 

Have  our  artists,  manufacturers  and  mechanicts  lost 
any  portion  of  their  skill,  their  industry  or  their  expe- 
rience? Has  cotton,  svool  or  flour  deteriorated  in  quali- 
ty? Is  money  less  plenty?  To  these  I  answer — no.-- 
Labor  saving  machinery  have  been  improved  by  Ameri- 
can ing,:nuitv.  Our  manufactories  are  conducted  con- 
sistently with  health,  cleanliness  and  convenience.  Me- 
chanics are  not  deficient  in  exertion,  for  the  produc- 
tions of  their  labor  improve  each  year;  but  an  increase 
of  patronage  may  stimulate  to  still  further  exertion;  for 
patronage  operating  upon  the  spirit  of  industry,  will 
eventually  raise  this  city  to  still  greater  prosperity. — 
We  are  deeply  interested  in  your  success,  and  we  can- 
not dissolve  the  connection.  We  can  neither  encroach 
on,  nor  deprive  you  of  any  portion  of  your  privileges. 
Let  us  then  remember  the  good  maxim,  "  never  to  for- 
get the  claims  of  so  meritorious  a  portion  of  our  fellow 
c  tizens  upon  our  patronage."  What  would  avail  it 
with  all  your  boasted  improvements  in  the  arts,  if  you 
could  not  dispose  of  the  products  of  your  labor?  Let 
each  and  all  of  us  endeavor  to  remove  every  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  industry,  and  encourage  the 
cause  of  the  Mechanic.  Be  it  your  part  to  hold  in  re- 
membrance that  the  price  of  an  article  manufactured 
ought  to  depend  upon  its  being  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, in  a  workman-like  manner,  at  the  least  expense, 
and  with  the  greatest  expedition. 

The  city  possesses  a  large  population,  industrious  and 
enterprizing;  the  houses  are  mostly  from  one  to  two 
stories  in  height,  combining  neatness  with  comtbrt;the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  plain,  kind,  social,  and 
aft'able;  the  arts  flourish  and  thecily  prospers.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  country  highly  cultivated— fruitful  as 
a  garden,  yielding  an  abundance  of  excellent  and  cheap 
provisions.  These  constitute  your  wealth  and  your 
strength. 

For  what  manufactures  is  Lancaster  famous?  The 
superior  excellence  of  her  Rifles— the  strength,  beauty 
and  comfort  of  her  Mail  Coaches  and  Raid  Road  Cars— 
the  Carding  Machines  invented  by  an  ingenious  ma- 
chinist of  this  city— the  superior  excellence  of  her 
SnuflT.  But  in  what  manufacture  I  would  ask,  is  Lan- 
caster deficient?  This  city  is  peculiarly  adapted  by 
the  nulustry  and  spirit  of  its  mechanics,  by  the  minerals 
in  its  vicinity,  and  by  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding- 
countrv,  to  continue  prosperous.  Marble  is  abundant^ 
it  is  as  ornamental  as  it  is  useful,  and  a  highly  necessa- 
ry ingredient  in  the  formation  of  architectural  beauty^ 
capable  of  improving  the  taste  of  the  mechanic,  by 
calling  into  action  the  Inventive  powers  of  his  genius. 
Iron  is  one  of  her  st.aples;  this  most  useful  and  valua- 
ble of  all  our  metals,  has  been  manufactured  into  al- 
most every  form  that  human  ingenuity  could  mvent,. 
for  the  necessity,  convenience  and  comfort  o_f  man. 

May  none  of  us  live  to  behold  the  time  when  the 
busy  noise  of  the  forge  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  fup- 
nace  lay  mouldering'into  ruin-  Possessing  a  vast  ter- 
ritory superior  to  every  other  county  in  wealth  and 

in  fertility— bounded  by  a  majestic  river,  and  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  streams,  some  of  which  have 
been  rendered  navigable;  with  an  important  rail  road 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  county— turnpikes 
affording  avenues  for  the  conveyance  of  commodities 
to  various  markets— rendering  the  intercourse  between 
this  and  the  neighboring  cities  easy.cheap,  expeditious, 
safe  and  comfortable— .abounding  in  minerals,  with  a 
soil  highly  improved  by  the  skill  of  the  farmer,  yield- 
in-i-  whatever  is  necessarv  for  the  support  of  man,  with 
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-4  l^i'ge  surplus  for  Toreign  demand.    Sucli  arfc  your  re- 
sources, T-ellow  citizens,  wliich  if  judiciously  employ- 
ed, are  calculated  to  raise  your  city  to  a  height  of  pros- 
perilv  hitherto  unexampled.  I  invite  all  of  you  to  unite 
in  efl'ecting  so  desirable  an  object.    Fellow  citizens! 
Give  your  children  such  an  education,  as  will  render 
them  moral,  prudent,  industrious  and  economical. — 
That  their  feelings  may  be  softened,  by  encouraging 
and  awakening  the  kindlier  affections  of  the  heart.  In 
ronducting  moral  education,  the  prevailing  bias  of  the 
disposition  must  first  be  ascertained,  then  exercise  the 
roost  useful  and  active  talent,  correct  what  may  mislead, 
eradicate  what  may  prove  destructive,  and  explain,  in 
clear,  intelligent  and  farniliar  language,  what  is  pro- 
found in  the  researches  of  reason,  and  luxuriant  in 
works  of  imagination.    As  education  is  encouraged  and 
fostered,  so  will  the  general  good  of  society  be  promot- 
ed.   WUerever  it  has  a  distinguishing  character,  a  mo- 
ral influence  pervades  the  whole  community.    It  is  ap- 
parent in  the  good  order  that  is  prevalent — the  tran- 
ijuillity  of  society — the  incitement  to  industry — exemp- 
tion from  riots^ — respect  to  persons  in  authorlty-^the  va- 
rious courtesies  of  life,  and  all  that  can  render  a  people 
prosperous  and  happy.    Seminaries  of  education  have 
4  powerful  tendency  to  benefit  the  operative  class,  by 
the  moral  infiuence  which  they  exert;  it  is  exerted  in 
implanting  Habits  of  regularity  and  order  in  the  youth- 
ful mind,  with  moral  principles,  and  hy  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge;  fur  and  yvide  is  their  modifying  pow- 
er experienced;  it  is  deeply  felt  and  candidly  acknow- 
ledged.   View  the  United  States,  behold  her  Philoso- 
phers, her  poets  and  her  Historians,  her  Statesmen  dig- 
nified by  wisdom,  her  Orators  pre-eminent,  her  bril- 
liant Naval  reputation,  her  Soldiers  chivalrous,  her 
Lawyers  eminent,  her  Physicians  skillful,  her  Writers 
of  popular  renown,  her  spirit  of  enterprise,  her  im- 
proved state  of  agriculture,  the  advancement  in  activi- 
ty of  her  manufactures,  the  facility  of  intercourse  be- 
tween each  poi-tion  of  our  extensive  Union,  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  capital,  the  innumerable  institutions  of 
learning  and  of  benevolence,  the  energy  of  action,  the 
integrity  of  purpose,  the  dignity,  the  ease, the  industry, 
the  zeal,  the  veneration  foi'  our  republican  institutions, 
obedience  to  the  law,  exem];tion  from  taxation, and  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  liberty  which  beats  in  every  bosom, 
and  animates  each  heart  throughout  the  land.    To  pre- 
serve these  advantages  you  possess,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  your  rights  and 
privileges,  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society, 
and  that  you  should  be  convinced  at  the  absolute  equal- 
ity of  all  men,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  with  a  due  respect 
for  all  persons  in  authority,  and  that  these  truths  should 
be  early  and  solemnly  impressed  upon  the  youthful 
mind.    You  ought  to  extend  your  views  beyond  the 
sphere  in  which  you  move,  and  partlcip,ite  more  or 
less  in  those  trantactioiis  which  rt  lute  to  the  whole 
Union;  this  will  embrace  political  knowledge  with  its 
application  to  the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the 
citizens  of  each  state.    You  can  obtain  correct  know- 
ledge of  past  and  present  events,  by  an  attentive  peru- 
sal of  the  histories  of  the  Colonies,  American  Revolu- 
tion and  United  States.    Read  the  lives  of  our  most 
eminent  Americans,  the  ablest  expositions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  best  woiks  on 
Political  Economy,  by  which  the  resources  of  your 
pountry  iriay  be  turned  to  your  profit.  Various  clrcum 
stances  influence  the  desire  of  knowledge — food  and 
clothing,  exercise  and  rest,  labor  and  amusement,  com- 
panions and  change  of  scene,  all  operate  on  the  mind, 
for  strength  of  body  gives  energy  to  cluiarcter,  and 
firmness  to  principle  which  excites  admiration  and 
commands  respect.    'I  he  energies  of  genius,  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  inventions  in  the  arts,  give  the 
mind  a  strength  of  feeling,  and  an  intensity  of  thought, 
beyond  the  common  level  of  humanity.    For  whatever 
is  majestic  in  the  works  of  a'-t,  or  sublime  in  those  of 
^!ie  Deity,  whUever  attracts  b}  its  beauty  or  astonishes 


by  its  grandeur,  whatever  dazzles  by  its  splendor  or  en- 
chants by  its  harmony,  must  be  symphovious  to  the 
soul.  It  is  useful  to  give  youth  ?in  insight  into  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed ;  for  by  engaging  their  attention  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  the  disposition  is  prevented  from  fixing' 
itself  on  base,  low,  unworthy  or  insignificant  objects. — 
If  they  examine  the  works  of  creation,  contemplate  the 
exalted  character  of  the  God  whom  they  adore,  investi- 
gate the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  or  the  irnmensity 
of  space,  the  wonders  of  the  Microscope,  or  the  powers 
of  the  Telefcope,  the  geological  formation  of  the  globe, 
or  the  motions  of  the  luminaries  in  the  heavens,  all 
lead  the  inquiring  mind  to  look  "through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God. "  By  reading  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
been  the  instruments  of  overturning  governments,  esta^ 
blishing  communities,  founding  empiies,  liberating  na- 
tions, reducing  kingdoms  to  abject  submission,  rescuing 
men  from  slavery,  promoting  the  arts  and  sciences, 
youth  are  supplied  with  standards  of  comparison,  by 
whom  they  can  estimate  their  own  public  characters. 

Let  those  to  whom  the  responsible  duty  is  committed 
of  superintending  the  library,  exercise  due  vigilance  in 
the  selection  of  woiks  of  imagination,  watching  their 
influence,  and  preventing  that  influence  from  operat- 
ing to  the  injury  of  the  youthful  mind;  hut  let  them  be- 
ware, let  no  preference  to  one  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, no  mistaken  zeal  for  the  eternal  principles  of 
morality,  no  fe«r  of  giving  too  wide  a  range  to  the  men- 
tal faculties,  induce  you  to  suppress  them  altogether. — 
It  is  your  duty  to  direct,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  luxury 
of  the  intellect,  for  that  would  be  to  rob  language  of 
its  richness  of  expression,  and  all  its  magnificence  and 
grace;  to  take  from  nature  all  the  evanescent  tints  wit.h 
which  the  poet's  genius  invests  her  beauty;  to  forbid 
each  fibre  of  the  soul  to  vibrate  with  delight;  to  melt 
with  sympathy,  glow  with  all  the  dignified  energy  of 
feeling,  or  suspend  every  motion  in  a  thrilling  pause  of 
awe,  while  the  deeper  tones  of  sublimity  rest  upon  the 
chord  of  life.    The  path  to  eminence  is  open  to  every 
youth,  and  his  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  op- 
portunities, to  his  zeal,  to  his  ambition,  and  to  his  dili- 
gence.   Books  are  the  reflecion  of  the  transactions 
of  real  life,  and  the  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  va- 
rious passions  and  propensities  which  are  apt  to  agi- 
tate  the  mind  in  tl,ie  active  pursuits  of  the  world,  will 
seldom  acquire  that  strength  of  thought  and  vigor  of 
ex])resslon,  which  is  the  result  of  close  observation, 
due    discrimination  and  sound  experience,  derived 
from  an  active  study  of  men  and  manners,  in  the  busy 
concerns  of  life,    It  is  to  the  establishment  of  civil  li- 
berty, to  the  continuance  of  national  prosperity,  and 
the  desire  of  securing  to  the  mechanic,  the  profits  of 
his  industry,  that  our  country  is  indebted  for  the  jni- 
provements  in  the  arts.  You  will  perceive.tbat  nothing 
vvhich  has  relation  to  the  moral  improvement  of  youth, 
can  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  th'^t  he  is  not  to 
depend  on  one  occupation  alone,'  for  his  future  useful- 
ness and  prosperity;  irriprovement  of  the  rnind  is  the 
employment  of  our  whole  life,  and  the  mechanic  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  and  ne- 
glects to  avail  himself  of  the  library,  where  he  may 
iearn  the  inventions  in  the  arts  and  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, will  experience  the  heavy  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  business  taken  from  him  by  a  younger,  but 
more  judicious  competitor.    The  productive  power  of 
the  mechanic  is  his  invention,  and  not  his  strength,  and 
it  is  only  from  an  union  of  an  art  with  science  that  the 
most  useful  works  of  mechanism  are  accomplished. — 
While  all  the  splendid  works  of  arts  of  qther  years  and 
of  other  climes,  are  hastening  into  obscurity,  those  of 
enterprising  Americans  are  wafting  on  the  stream  of 
time,  with  a  reputation  ever  blooming,  and  a  celebrity 
that  will  never  perish. 

Membei-s  of  the  Mechanics'  Association!  This  is 
a  society  making  age,  and  societies  are  easil)^  formeij, 
be  their  objects  what  they  may,  one  sometimes  daz- 
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zles  us  with  the  lustre  of  its  light,  but  becoming  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  dim,  it  sinks  into  oblivion, until  the 
revolving  year  reminds  its  officers  of  their  existence. — 
Your  society  had  an  auspicious  commencement,  its  de- 
sign was  useful,  and  you  all  were  disposed  to  give  it 
your  patronage,  such  was  your  zeal,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  concluded  that  it  would  have  outstript  eve- 
ry competitor  in  its  race  of  usefulness.  Has  this  been 
the  case? 

Yet  the  very  object  of  your  association  is  of  such  vl- 
t^l  importance  to  the  reputation  of  your  city,  as  to  re- 
quire the  aid  and  co-operation  of  every  mechanic. — 
Found  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  hold  lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences,instruct  the  young, 
improve  their  morals,  correct  tlieir  taste;  the  mechanic 
who  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  cause,  will  prove  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  your  city.  A  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, formed  on  the  basis  of  popularity,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  general  good.  It  offers  no  encouragement 
to  evil.  It  oflers  oh  the  contrary,  an  incentive  to  mo- 
ral action.  It  is  admirably  calculated  to  proniote  among 
mechanics,  a  liberal  spirit,  which  ought  always  to  be 
cherished  as  the  best  supporter  of  our  republican  char- 
apter;a  spirit  of  lofty  independence,  resulting  from  an 
honest  ponfidence  in  their  native  powers. 

Youth  will  soon  acquire  a  more  elevated  mode  of 
thinking,  from  the  comfort  of  a  moral  and  useful  em- 
ployment of  their  leisure  moqfients,  by  a  book  or  a 
newspaper,  they  will  become  impressed  with  their  su- 
periority over  their  former  idle,  giddy  and  thoughtless 
companions  of  the  street.  A  love  of  order  will  naturally 
lead  their  thoughts  to  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and 
means  for  their  preservation,  and  by  them  will  their  fu- 
ture lives  be  regulated. 

The  youth  who  foolishly  declines  the  privilege  of  the 
library,  cannot  expect  to  receive  the  same  encourage- 
ment, or  make  the  same  improvement  in  his  occupation 
as  he  who  employs  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  the 
arts,  and  elevation  of  his  morals,  by  useful  books  from 
the  library;  for  the  first  will  lose  the  confidence  of  his 
employer,  while  the  latter  will  be  sure  to  win;  not  only 
the  confidence  of  his  employer,  but  that  of  the  public. 
Experience  forcibly  proves  that  apprentices  are  not 
always  governed  by  prudence  in  those  moments  when 
they  are  free  from  employment,  and  though  they  may 
be  disposed  to  industrious  exertion,  frugality  and  tem- 
perance, when  no  temptation  presents  itself  to  their 
notice,  yet  when  temptation  is  presented,  it  too  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  cannot  practice  self-denial, 
and  they  fall  saprifices  to  enticements  to  do  mischief, 
which  they  had  not  courage  to  avoid.  The  streets  ge- 
nerally abound,  especially  in  the  evening, wiih  the  gay, 
the  thoughtless  and  the  unsuspecting,  but  connected 
with  these,  may  be  found  the  inhumane,  tlie  mischief? 
maker,  and  the  Sabbath-breaker,  these  by  their  boyish 
pranks,  offer  strong  inducements  to  idleness;  and 
haunts  of  dissipation  are  ever  open  to  receive  the  un- 
suspecting, in  tliose  hours  when  they  are  free  from  em- 
ployment; and  health  and  reputation  are  destroyed, 
from  the  want  of  the  superintending  care  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

A  spirit  of  mutual  accommodavion  in  the  sacrifice  of 
inclinations  and  feelings  on  the  psrt  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  apprentice,  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  promote  union,  and  strengthen  family  ties,  and 
the  interests  of  society.  The  want  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation interferes  in  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  a  family, 
by  casting  a  chilling  restraint  upon  that  familiar  and 
social  interchange  of  frank  opinions  which  exist  in  eve- 
ry well  regulated  establishment.  The  respectability 
and  happiness  of  individuals  have  been  destroyed  by 
suffering  a  petty  irritation  of  feeling  to  grow  to  one 
of  serious  magnitude.  Beware,  then,  and  contemn  not 
trifles — let  no  triflii  g  opposition  discompose  the  tem- 
per— while  the  wound  is  fresh,  it  can  readily  be  healed 
—suffer  it  not  to  mortify  by  a  continued  series  of  irri- 
tating opposition,  but  yield  in  time,  and  thus  preserve 


your  respect  and  influence.  Mutual  concession  secures 
harmony. 

Mechanics!  As  guardians  to  your  apprentices,  pre- 
vent them  from  forming  bad  habits,  win  their  confi- 
dence, secure  their  respect,  obtain  their  affection,  thus 
will  you  acquire  an  influence  which  you  can  readily 
exert  for  the  safety  of  their  morals,  encourage  a  desire 
for  information,  incite  them  to  read  useful  books,  make 
them  fond  of  home,  by  rendering  it  attractive!  If  home 
be  made  agreeable,  they  will  not  desire  to  seek  further 
for  unprofitable  amusement,  secure  an  interest  in  their 
hearts,  and  you  may  safely  lead  them  on,  in  the  path  of 
rectitude.  What  more  delightful  compensation  would 
you  wish  than  such  a  bright  prospect  of  their  future  re- 
spectability and  usefulness  in  life.  If  youth  attend  the 
library  regularly,  a  visible  change  will  be  produced  in 
their  habits,  a  generous  confidence  in  their  virtuous 
principles,  will  be  enkindled  in  their  hearts,  a  noble 
spirit  of  emulation  will  be  generated  in  the  minds,  and 
each  of  them  will  be  distinguished  for  temperance, 
frugality  and  good  conduct.  If  such  be  the  facts,  then 
come  forward,  in  the  support  of  the  association,  give  it 
the  sanction  of  your  names,  your  zeal,  and  your  exam- 
ple. From  a  union  you  have  every  thing  to  hope  and 
nothing  to  fear.  If  all  opinions  be  not  reconciled,  at 
least  unite  all  hearts  is  so  good  a  cause.  Look  upon 
your  apprentices  as  human  beings,  possessing  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  hiterests  as  yourselves.  May  the 
genial  spirit  of  charity  breathe  in  your  bosoms,  peace 
and  good  will  to  the  young. 

Let  no  selfish  consideration,  no  narrow  policy,  no 
mistaken  views,  no  unfounded  prejudice,  no  fear  of  the 
future,  no  imaginary  defects,  prevent  you  from  joining 
the  association.  Beware  how  you  nurse  that  pernicious 
and  fallacious  maxim  in  your  bosoms,  "  that  two  of  a 
trade  can  never  agree;"  wipe  it  from  your  escutchon, 
be  liberal,  be  just,  and  may  your  city  become  the  resi- 
dence of  science  and  of  arts,  and  may  the  approving 
smile  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  encourage 
your  exertions  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  young,  that 
when  we  shall  quietly  repose  within  the  tomb,  the  Me- 
chanics' Library  Association  may  still  flourish,  and 
be  the  happy  means  of  classing  your  children,  and  your 
children's  children,  with  the  estimable,  the  liberal  and 
the  good. 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS   OF   THE  SUSQUE 
HANNA  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Gentlemen! — Having  pursuant  to  your  instructions, 

made  areconnoisancealongthe  eastern  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  Line, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  proba- 
ble cost  of  construciing  a  canal  between  those  points, 
I  have  now  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  my 
labours. 

The  character  of  the  Susquehanna  valley  below  Co- 
lumbia differs  essentially  from  that  above.  Instead  of  a 
river  having  a  moderate  descent,  and  bordered  with 
extensive  ranges  of  bottom,  or  flat  lunds,  which  afford 
favorable  ground  For  a  canal,  as  is  the  case  above  Co- 
lumbia, the  river  below  is  found  to  be  rapid  in  its  de- 
scent to  tide  water,  and  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Maryland  line,  it  washes  the  base  of  pre- 
cipitous rocky  hills,  varying  in  height  from  one  to 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  water  surface.  The  ri- 
ver bank  is  naturally  rough,  and  presents  several  rocky 
points,  which  form  iprominent  obstacles  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  cheap  canal;  yet  tlie  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered are  not  as  great  as  common  report  has  rep- 
resented them,  and  1  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable  to  construct  a  permanent  Ca- 
nal upon  the  route  examined  from  Columbia  to  the  Ma- 
ryland Line. 

Commencing  at  Columbia,  the  line  is  carried  over 
ground  tolerably  favorable  for  a  can^l  about  four  and  a 
iialf  miles,   (passing  the  villages  of  Charlestown  and 
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Washington)  to  the  head  of  Turkey  Hill,  where  the 
shore  becomes  abrupt,  and  continues  so  to  the  Mary- 
land line,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  intervals, 
varying  in  length  trom  one-quarter  to  one  mile  each, 
where  narrow  flats  occur,  which  are  favorably  adapted 
to  the  proposed  level  of  the  canal,  and  will  materially 
serve  to  balance  the  expense  of  the  more  formidable 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  on  the  route. 

The  face  of  the  river  hill,  along  the  basis  of  which 
the  canal  must  be  constructed,rises  generally  with  an  ac- 
clivity Varying  from  30  to  45  degrees,  but  in  several  in- 
stances the  rucks  rise  vertically  from  the  water  surface 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  tlien  fall  back  with 
?L  slope  of  from  five  to  ten  degrees,  for  sufficient  width 
for  the  canal.  These  points,  however,  are  few,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  short  in  extent.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  with  the  few  exceptions  above  alluded  to, 
the  entire  extent  of  the  hill  presents  at  its  base  a  favor- 
able, although  rough  surface  of  solid  rock,  from  one 
to  ten  feet  above  tlie  river,  for  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent protection  wall.  And  in  but  one  or  two  single 
instances,  will  it  be  necessary  to  base  the  wall  in  the 
water.  The  river  has  in  all  cases  sufficient  fall  to  allow 
of  the  canal  being  located  above  the  reach  of  the  high- 
est freshets,  if  it  should  be  thought  adviseable  to  do  so, 
and  the  bank  is  decidedly  more  fiivorable  for  preserv- 
ing a  high  level,  than  a  low  one — which  will  lend  ma- 
terially to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  work. 

From  the  head  ot  Tuihy  Hill  to  the  Maryland  line, 
the  river  hill  is  composed  entirely  oi gneiss  rocA,  which 
is  of  a  nature  easy  to  quarry,  and  without  difficulty, 
wrought  into  suitable  forms  tor  building  heavy  walls. 
Indeed,  but  for  this  characteristic  in  a  rock  which 
abounds  to  such  an  unusual  extent  along  this  line,  the 
practicability,  or  at  least  the  expediency  ot  construct- 
ing the  canal,  might  well  have  been  doubted.  For  if, 
in  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  rock  excavation  re- 
quired, it  had  been  necessary  to  procure  stone  from  a 
distance  for  the  purpose  of  walluig,  the  cost  of  the 
work  would  have  been  extended  beyond  the  amount  of 
capital  that  could  ever  have  proved  productive.  Fot- 
tunatelv,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  I'he  materials 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  the  required  walls  are  found 
bo  h  abundant  and  convenient;  and  the  fact  of  the  hill 
slope,  which  is  in  most  cases  covered  with  a  light  coat 
of  earth,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  will  yield  in 
common,  a  sufficiency  of  coarse  materials  to  form  the 
rough  exterior  of  the  embankments. 

Considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  ob- 
talnining  lining  for  the  interior  surface  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  canal.  It  cannot  be  found  along  the  shore, 
or  hill  face,  and  must  therefore  be  procured  tlirough 
the  aid  of  chutes  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  which  will 
necessarily  render  it  a  heavy  item  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. This  is  however,  by  no  means  a  novel  me- 
thod of  procuring  lining;  it  has  frequently  been  resort- 
ed to  with  success  upon  other  canals. 

The  only  streams  of  iiTiportance  which  flow  into  the 
Susquehanna,  upon  the  route  examined,  are  the  Cones- 
to"-a  and  Pequea— both  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  take 
iiiU)  the  canal  as  feeders.  Several  small  streams  are 
crossed  on  the  route,  viz:  'I  ucquow,  Muddy,  Fishing 
Mild  Peter's  creeks,  all  or  either  of  which  can  be  taken 
in,  or  passed  under  the  canal,  as  may  be  deemed  most 
expedient. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Canal  from  Columbia  to  the 
Maryland  line,  is  twenty-nine  miles,  and  the  fall,  or 
lockage  157  feet.  Its  cost  will  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  annexed  estimate  in  detail,  to  be,  (it  constructed 
with  single  locks,)  §1,710,000 

Or  with  double  lock%  (which  I  would 
decidedly  recommend,)  1,817,587 

This  estiiT.ale  has  been  made  out  with  much  care, 
from  notes  taken  during  the  examination,  at  each  six- 
teen rods  in  length  of  the  entire  line,  and  liberal  allow- 
ances have  been  made  for  walling,  rock,  lining,  em- 


bankment,  locks,  bridges,  dams,  culverts,  and  all  other 
work  likely  to  occur  on  the  line. 

Having  personally  superintended  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  heaviest  work  upon  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nals, I  am  enabled  (from  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
difficulties  there  encountered,  with  those  which  are 
found  on  the  route  of  this  canal)  to  present  the  esti- 
mate with  full  confidence  in  its  sufficiency  to  complete 
the  canal  in  a  permanent  and  workman-like  manner; 
and  also,  to  add  the  assurance,  that  if  the  work  is  com- 
menced during  the  present  summer,  and  urged  with 
proper  diligence, it  can  be  furnished  during  the  autumn 
of  1837,  or",  at  latest,  in  re.adiness  for  the  opening  of 
spring  navigation  in  1838. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  expense  attendant  up- 
on the  construction  of  this  canal,  I  cannot  close  this 
report  without  expressing  my  opinion,  that  when  com- 
pleted, its  value  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  its  stockhold- 
ers, will  fully  equal  that  of  any  oilier  improvement  of 
the  same  length  now  extant  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
few  enterprizes,  at  the  present  time,  offer  to  capitalists 
as  fair  a  prospect  of  reward  for  stock  invested,  as  the 
proposed  Canal  from  Columbia  to  tide  water. 

If  this  assertion  is  doubted,  I  would  respectfully  refer 
such  as  doubt  to  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  sin- 
gle glance  at  the  district  of  country  watered  by  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries,  should  be  su'ficient  to 
convince  any  one  (at  all  acquainted  with  the  unbound- 
ed resources  of  the  State,  to  be  found  in  her  miner.al 
and  agricultural  productions,  and  in  her  immense  forests 
of  valuable  timber,)  — that  this  canal,  the  natural  out- 
let of  a  spendid  system  of  Slate  improvements  has  only 
to  be  completed,  to  prove  immediately  productive. — 
The  route  of  the  proposed  canal  itself  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  the  means  of  contributing  towards  its  own 
support.'  The  Conestoga  navigation,  (extending  from 
the  Susquehanna  river  to  the  city  of  Lancaster,)  has 
upon  it  a  large  and  valuable  amount  of  water  power, 
which,  with  the  trade  incident  to  a  rich,  fertile,  and 
populous  country,  will  render  this  improvement  an 
auxiliary  to  the  canal.  The  extensive  lime  stone  quar- 
ries and  iion  woiks  in  Pequea  valley,  and  the  slate 
quarries  at  Peachbottom,  will  also  serve  to  increase  the 
amount  of  its  revenue. 

As  the  examinMicns  for  the  proposed  canal  terminat- 
ed at  the  Maryland  line,  I  would  here  remark,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  work  from  one  half  to 
one  mile,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Maryland  Canal. 
An  enlargement  and  improvement  of  that  work  should 
also  be  made,  so  that  the  entire  Canal  from  Columbia  to 
tide,  may  form  a  perfect  work,  of  equal  dimensions 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  given  in  this 
report  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  prominent  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  construction  of  the 
Canal  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland  line,  together 
with  the  method  proposed  for  surmounting  them,  but 
as  other  duties  have  interfered  to  hmit  my  time,  and 
as  such  a  statement  more  properly  belongs  to  a  definite 
location  of  the  work,  I  have  omitted  it,  and  hasten  to 
present  you  the  preceding  remarks,  together  with  the 
accompanying  estimate,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  af- 
ford you  tlie  information  desired. 

All  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted, 
By  your  obed't.  serv't. 

EDWARD  F.  GAY, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Lancaster,  June  5,  1835. 

Columbia,  June  10th,  1835. 
•I7=At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  Borough,  held 
at  the  house  of  Francis  Boggs,  on  tlie  9th  instant  the 
Committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  produced  a 
report  from  B.  F.  Gay,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer,  together 
with  a  draft  or  map  of  a  route  for  a  rail  road  avoiding 
the  inclined  plane  at  this  place  altogether.  Also,  the 
entire  practicability  and  utility  oF  laying  rails  on  the 
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graded  road  between  this  place  and  Portsmouth,  via 
Marietta,  Bainbridge,  Faimouth,  &c. — when 

It  was  on  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  said  Committee 
have  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  the  route  from 
the'Canal  Basin  to  Mount  Pleasant,  published  for  gene- 
ral information.  But  the  Board  of  Managers  ot  the 
Marietta,  Bainbridge,  Falmouth  and  Portsmoth  Road 
Company  have  this  day  noticed  that  part  of  the  report 
which  relates  to  their  road,  in  a  call  for  a  special  meet- 
ing ofthe  stockholders,  to  adopt  such  measures  respect- 
ing it  as  they  may  think  proper- — this  meeting  deems  it 
inexpedient  to  take  any  further  notice  of  it..» 

Lancaster,  June,  6th,  1835. 
To  Messrs.  Boggs,  Wright,  Odell,  Miillison,  Cochran, 
Green  and  Cooper — Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Ci- 
tizens of  Columbia. 

Gentlemen — Agreeably  to  your  request,  examinations 
have  been  made  of  the  route  for  the  contemplated  rail 
ways  from  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  to  the  borough 
of  f;olumbia,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
Columbia  inclined  plane. 

It  is  found  to  be  entirely  practicable  to  construct  a 
rail  way  upon  the  route  examined,  at  a  grade  not  ex- 
ceeding tliirty-four  and  one  half  feet  per  mile,  and  with- 
in the  distance  of  five  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the 
Canal  Basin.  The  general  direction  of  the  line,  is  high- 
ly favor.able,  and  the  soil  along  it  is  well  calculated  to 
formagood  road, but  a  number  of  wide  and  deep  ravines 
intersect  its  course,which  will  serve  to  render  the  grad- 
ing expensive. 

As  other  engagements  prevented  me  from  being  pre- 
sent during  the  instrumental  examination  of  the  route, 
I  would  respectfully  refer  you  for  a  detailed  description 
and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  line,  to  the  annexed 
statement  furnished  by  Wm.  K.  HufTnagle,  Esq.  Assist- 
ant Engineei',  to  whose  care  the  survey  was  entrusted, 
and  to  whose  industry  its  early  completion  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. 

Having  recently  passed  over,  and  examined  the  en- 
tire line,  and  having  also  reviewed  the  estimate,  which 
has  been  made  out  with  much  care,  I  am  enabled  to  pre- 
sent you,  both  the  estimate  and  the  accompanying  Map 
of  the  line,  with  full  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  The 
estimate  contemplates  the  grading  for  a  double  track 
— the  superstructure  to  be  of  wood,  made  in  the  best 
manner,  and  plated  with  iron;  the  whole  sufficiently 
strong,  to  admit  a  general  use  of  Locomotive  En4jines 
upon  it.  Should  the  Legislature  deem  it  expedient  to 
allow  the  superstructure  (of  that  part  of  the  rail  way  be- 
longing to  the  Commonwealth  and  contiguous  to  the 
proposed  route, )  to  be  removed,  and  laid  down  upon 
the  graded  surface  of  the  new  line,  its  cost  will  be  re- 
duced tojSllO.OOO. 

*  *  ¥t  *  *  * 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  F.  GAY, 

Civil  Engineer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  E.  P.  Gay's  report  contem- 
plates removing  the  present  track  of  rail  way  from 
Mount  Pleasant  to  the  foot  of  the  plane,  which  must 
be  done  one  track  at  a  time,  after  the  road  formation  is 
completed,  to  prevent  the  interruption  to  travelling. 
This  includes  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  contem- 
plated road  from  Marietta  would  have  joined  it — but 
by  avoiding  the  plane  by  the  alteration,  and  extending 
the  rail  road  from  the  Canal  Basin  to  Portsmouth,  Mari- 
etta will  be  accommodated  with  a  rail  way  without  the 
expense  of  making  one,  which  may  be  rendered  use- 
less by  this  alteration;  and  by  this  change  the  Common- 
wealth would  gain  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  the  annual  expense  attending  the  stationary 
Engine,  Sec.  at  the  plane  costs  them  more  than  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  alteration  in  the  road.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  Legislature  will  order  the  altera- 


tion to  be  made,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  the 
plane,  which  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  whole  distance  from  Lancaster,  via  Columbia, 
Marietta,  Bainbridge,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  &c.  to 
Harrisburgh,  is  about  39  miles,  as  short  a  route,  and 
can  be  completed  in  much  less  time,  and  at  one-fourth 
of  the  expense  than  Harrisburg  can  be  approached 
from  Lancaster,  by  any  other  route  over  which  a  rail 
road  can  be  made. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 


FRANCIS  BOGGS, 

Chairmart* 


E.  GiiEEtf,  Secretary. 


UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

Principal  items  in  the  monthly  statement  of  the  U.  S- 
Bank  for  1st  June, 

Loans  on  personal  security,  31,761,154  45 
bank  stock,  1,402,286  71 

other  securities,     5,624,351  41 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exc. 


Baring,  Brothers  &  Co. 
Specie, 

Redemption  of  Public  Debt, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Public  officers. 
Individual  deposites, 
Circulation, 
Due  from  Banks, 
Due  to  State  Banks, 
Notes  of  Stale  Banks, 


38,787,793  57 
24,854,852  47 

 ■  63,642,646  04 

1,890,753  79 
13,912,577  47 
282,896  09 
510,999  14 
1,016,665  89' 


10,549,197  56 
22,009,474  40 
4,000,158  49 
4,691,857  79 
3,018,066  45 
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From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
ALLEGHENYTOWN. 


change  of  Allpghenytown  since  the  days  of  my  boyhoody 
when  I  was  litterly  lost  in  Us  woods. 

A  PITTSBURGHER. 


A  few  mornings  ago,  t  rode  overlheaqneduct.through 
Allegheny,  and  around  its  suburbs,  spending  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  hour  in  admiring  and  reflectmg  upon  the 
wonderful  magic  by  which  it  has  been  raised  to  its  pre- 
sent flourishing  condition.    As  1  seldom  visit  it,  I  have 
been  very  little  in  it  for  the  last  4  or  5  years^  ^  I  could 
iiot  help  but  admire  its  present  beauty;  its  deUghtful 
scenery;  its  elegant  and  highly  finished  private  dwel- 
lings, and  its  numerous  gardens,  now  robed  in  all  the 
loveUness  of  nature's  summer  foliage.     As  I  rode 
through  it,  admiring  its  advantageous  position,  im- 
provements, extensive  and  profitable  manufacturing 
establishments,   its   present  large,    industrious,  and 
flourishing  population,  its  beautifid  location  for  a  large 
city  as  it'inust  soon  be,  with  its  vastly  increasing  means, 
and  ratio  of  population.    I  could  not  help  but  revert  to 
its  former  contrast  in  the  davs  of  my  boyhood.  Then, 
in  the  autumn  and  fall  of  the  year,  I  used  to  visit  its 
present  site  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  wild  fruits, 
nuts,  &c.,  which  abounded  within  its  present  limits, 
when  there  were  but  two  or  three  smal!  log  cabins  and 
fishermen's  huts  in  the  whole  space  now  occupied  by 
the  town,  in  addition  to  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Robinson,  now  occupied  by  Wm.  Robmson,  Jr. 
Esq.,  who  is  the  first  white  man  born  on  that  side  of  the 
Allegheny  river^    When  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  Western  Penitentiary  was  covered  with  grape  vines, 
plum,  black  hawes,  hickory,  walnut,  butter-nut  trees, 
and  hazie  bushes.    Wild  game  was  also  abundant, 
and  this  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  our  sportsmen.  Then 
the  youth  of  our  city  were  attracted  in  crowds  upon 
the  week  and  Sabbath  days  especially;  and  every  per- 
son then  living  in  Pittsburgh  remembers  "Black  Jack's 
immense  Water  and  Musk  Melon  patches,"  on  the 
brow  and  top  of  the  hill,  just  behind  Allegheny  town, 
where  the  mass  of  our  city  used  to  promenade  for  "fun 
and  frolic,"  and  where  many  a  Sabbath  day  was  spent 
imiM'operly  and  profanely.    Now,  what  a  contrast  and 
pleasing  change!     Where  the  youth,  the  idle,  and 
thouglUless,  used  to  misspend  the  sacred  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord,  we  have  rioW  a  Theological  Seminary,  seven 
churches,  and  two  more  about  td  be  erected,  12  to  15 
Sabbath  schools,  perhaps  as  many  day  schools,  a  large 
industrious,  and  moral  population,  exceeding  5,000, 
and  rapidly  increasing.    How  heart  cheering  and  great 
and  glorious  is  the  change  in  this  place  in  a  very  few 
years;  and  yet  still  greater  changes  are  to  be  expected 
in  it  in  a  very  sliort  time  from  its  many  local  advantages, 
running  parallel  to  our  thriving  city,  on  the  b.anks  of 
the  pure  Allegheny  river,  with  the  debut  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  Canal  in  it,  and  passing  through  it,  con- 
nected with  Pittsburgh  by  a  large  and  excellent  bridge 
and  aqueduct,  surrounded  with  the  best  coal  and  purest 
water,  and  a  virtuous,  industrious,  and  enterprising  po- 
pulation, Allegheny,  like  its  near  neighbor  and  parent, 
OHF  city  must  continue  on  its  onward  march  most  ra- 
pidly. 

With  delightful  feelings,  and  with  our  noble  destiny 
and  onward  march  to  wealth,  and  usefulness,  and  honor 
resting  in  my  mind,  I  was  returning,  at  an  early  hour, 
when  [  was  met  by  an  immense  mass  of  industrious, 
happy  youth,  just  emerging  from  a  large  cotton  factory 
to  their  homes  and  breakfasts— this  pleasing  sight  broke 
my  reverie,  and  at  once  disclosed  the  grand  secret,  the 
magical  art  hy  which  Allegheny  has  risen,  as  well  as 
that  by  which  all  individuals,  towns,  cities  or  countries 
rise,  and  become  flourishing  and  happy,  viz:  honest  in- 
dustry, prudence  and  economj — agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce  and  enterprise,  judiciously  managed, 
is  fast  raising  our  city  and  all  our  surrounding  towns, 
country,  and  nation  to  a  high  and  noble  destiny. 

With  these  thoughts  and  cogitations,  I  returned  to 
my  own  *'Swect  Home,"  lost  in  wonder  at  the  great 


The  Fbankfotit  Springs. — We  publish,  to  day,  a 
letter  from  Frankfort  in  relation  to  these  valuable 
Mineral  Springs.  We  are  pleased  t6  learn  that  im- 
provements are  making  there  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors. 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  however,  ought  to'  have 
known  that  he  vifas  writing  in ''Beaver,"  not  "VVasli- 
ington"  county. 

Frankfort,  Washington  co., 

Penn.,  May  27.  5 

Mr.  Editor. — You  will,  perhaps,  confer  a  favour  on 
some  of  your  city  readers,  by  informing  them  that  Mr. 
Duncan  of  this  place  is  erecting  a  large  and  elegant 
building,  which  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of  July 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  persons  visit- 
ing the  Mineral  Springs  in  this  vicinity.  The  house  is 
of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  a  porch  on  each  side. 
From  the  upper  story  of  the  front  porch  the  prospect 
is  beautiful;  of  itself  it  is  worth  a  ride  from  the  city- 
Mr.  M'Ginness,  the  proprietor  of  the  springs,  is  also 
prepared  to  receive  boarders  as  usual.  The  better 
way  for  you  Mr.  Editor,  would  be  to  let  the  political 
world  take  care  of  itself  for  a  few  weeks  and  come  and 
see  for  yourself.    What  think  you? 

Respectfully,  vours,  Sec.      ^  , 
A  READER  OF  THE  ADVOCATE. 

Piitsbur2,h  Mv. 


THE  REGISTER- 


PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE  20,  1835. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  June  15*. 
We  were  presented  on  Friday  last,  with  a  delicious 
Strawberry  from  the  garden  of  AlexEinder  Russel,  Esq. 
of  this  borough,  vyhieh  measured      inches  in  circuih^ 
ference.  , 

The  above  vtas  rio  doubt  a  fine  Strawberry— but  at 
the  late  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  were 
plates  full  of  quite  as  fine,and  many  still  larger— a  plate 
from  the  Garden  at  the  New  Almshouse  in  Blockley, 
contained  some  which  were  measured  by  gentlemen 
present,  arid  ascertained  to  be  4  inches  in  circumfet-- 
ence.  They  were  called  "Keen's  Seedling,"'— and 
were  cultivated  in  the  above  garden,  by  Mr.  William 
Graham',  who  informed  us  since,  that  had  the  exhibi- 
tion continued  another  day.  he  would  have  exhibited 
still  larger  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  afterwards  found. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  notice  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  exhibited  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  Horticultural  Society— and  to  say, 
that  in  extending  patronage  to  if,  the  public  are  encour- 
aging the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the 
finest  kinds,  and  thus  are  promoting  their  own  inter- 
ests and  pleastires. 
■ 

Printed  everv  Saturday  morning  by  WILLIAM  F. 
GEDDES,  No.'  9  Library  street. 

The  publication  office  of  the  Registef  has  been  re- 
moved from  Franklin  Place,  to  No.  61,  in  the  Arcade, 
West  Avenue,  up  stairs. 
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No.  390i 


AN  ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED  BEFORE 

THE  LAW  ACADEMY  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1835. 
BY  WILLIAM  RAWLE,  Jr.  Esq. 
One  of  the  Vice  Provosts  of  the  Academy. 
Gentlemen  of  ike  Law  Jicademy; 

The  objects  of  the  Institution,  whose  exercises  ai-e 
noiv  about  to  close  for  the  season,  being'  llie  advance- 
ment of  those  studies  and  the  cultivation  of  those  habits 
which  tend  to  form  its  members  for  the  profession  they 
have  chosen,  the  most  appropriate  theme  fur  an  occa- 
sion hke  this,  would  be  the  nature  of  that  profession, 
its  studies,  its  duties,  its  difficulties,  its  hopes  and  its 
stewards.  A  theme  so  appi'opriate  and  so  pregnant 
with  topics  calculated  to  elevate  ihe  thoughts,  to  rouse 
ambition,  and  to  give  a  youthful  and  aspiring  mind, that 
direction,  which,  if  diligently  pursued  must  lead  to 
distinction,  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  duty  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  perform. 

The  necessity  for  close  and  unremitting  application 
to  the  studies  immediately  connected  with  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  best  methods  of  ovei-coming  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  they  are  surrounded;  the  advantage  of 
mingling  with  severer  pursuits,  those  of  elegant  litera- 
ture and  classic  reading;  of  invigorating  the  intellect 
and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  by  exploring  the  avenues 
of  history,  and  investigating  the  arcana  of  science,  in 
aid  of  a  profession,  which,  in  its  practice,  may 
touch  almost  every  part  of  the  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge; the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  anxieties,  which,  after 
the  noviciate  of  the  student  has  expired,  hang  over  the 
prospects  of  the  practitioner's  early  career,  and  the 
bright  gleams  of  hope,  which  from  time  to  time  break 
through  the  gloom,  animating  his  exertions  and  restor- 
ing his  energies;  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself, 
to  his  client  and  the  community  in  which  he  moves;  the 
high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  enter  into 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  the  bril- 
liant rewards  which  crown  the  efforts  of  him,  who, 
"never  weary  with  well  doing,"  steadily  pursues  the 
path  upon  which  he  has  entered,  neither  deterred  by 
the  difficulties  he  finds  in  his  way,  nor  drawn  aside  by 
the  allurements  which  lurk  in  its  borders,  have  already, 
more  than  once  been  set  before  you,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  kindle  your  hopes,  to  stimulate  your  exer- 
tions, and  successfully  to  direct  your  courset  The  field 
Is  indeed  extensive  and  its  products  rich,  but  were  I 
to  attempt  to  follow  those  who  have  gone  through  eve- 
ry part  of  it,  and  reaped  its  abundant  harvest,  I  should 
gather  only  the  fev/  scattered  ears  which  they  have  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  its  surface,  adding  little  to  the 
stores  they  have  laid  up  for  you,  and  exhibiting  only 
the  poverty  of  a  gleaner.  Leaving  then  the  highroad 
which  you  have  already  travelled  with  so  much  advan- 
tage, with  those  who  have  heretofore  led  your  steps, 
let  me  invite  you  to  enter  one  of  those  beautiful  walks 
immediately  connected  with  it,  adorned  with  flowers, 
and  decorated  with  every  thing  which  tends  to  enliven 
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and  advance  the  journey  you  have  undertaken  — 
Let  me  recommend  to  you  the  cultivation  of  elo- 
quence. 

The  reproach  that  the  profession  of  the  law  nari-ows 
the  intellect,  and  prevents  improvement  in  popular 
speaking,  however  well  merited  it  may  be  in  anothet* 
hemisphere,  has  mo  room  in  this.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Englibh  lawyer  from  the 
aspersionsj  which  some  writers  of  his  own  country  hav6 
cast  upon  it,  but  if  it  be  true  that  few  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bar,  of  compre- 
hensive and  varied  knowledge,  of  largely  developed 
mind,  and  of  rich,  powerful  and  cultivated  eloquence* 
the  reason  for  these  deficiencies  may,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
covered  in  the  nature  of  the  jjursuits  of  the  English 
practitioner,  and  of  the  studies  by  which  he  qualifies 
himself  for  them.  Wherever  the  labourers  are  numer- 
ous and  the  divisions  of  labour  minute,  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  is  attained  in  that  part  of  it  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  individual  is  particularly  directed;_but 
the  effort  absorbs  nearly  all  the  powr  of  his  inind, 
leaving  little  to  be  applied  even  to  other  branches  of 
the  art.  Thus  it  is  in  some  measure  in  the  professiort 
of  the  law  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors.  The  extent  of 
her  population,  and  her  wealth,  renders  the  law,  par^ 
ticularly  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  real  estatCj 
complicated,  and  its  professors  numerous.  In  the  ex- 
cess of  competition,  few  can  hope  for  success,  without 
close  application  and  pre-eminent  merit  in  the  business 
they  undertake.  Even  family  interest  and_  patrotiagej 
which  exercise  so  controlling  an  influence  in  the  army 
and  the  church,  can  do  little  to  advance  the  fortunes  of 
him  who  seeks  the  distinctions  of  the  Bar.  They  may 
furnish  opportunities  for  the  display  of  merit,  but  they 
can  give  to  him  who  does  not  possess  it,  no  hold  up- 
on public  confidence.  With  a  favouring  gale,  they 
may  waft  his  bark  from  the  shore,  but  whether  she  shall 
make  a  prosperous  voyage,  or  sink  into  the  sea  of  ob- 
livion, must  depend  on  his  skill  to  direct  his  course. — 
In  no  profession  does  success  so  much  depend  upon  ac- 
tual merit;  in  no  profession  is  there  so  little  room  for 
the  arts  of  the  charlatan,  as  in  that  of  the  law,  in  all  it3 
branches.  Always  before  the  public,  subjected  to  the 
jealous  scrutiny  of  his  brethren,  and  exercising  a  call- 
ing intimately  connected  with  the  dearest  interests  of 
society,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  lawyer  long  to 
veil  his  real  character,  or  to  long  enjoy  an  unfounded 
reputation.  Hence  the  various  branches  of  the  profes* 
sion,  instead  of  bein^  blended  as  they  usually  are  in 
this  country,  are  broken  into  distinct  divisions,  each 
calling  for  a  distinct  set  of  practitioners.  The  whole 
presents  a  magnificent  garden,  embellished  throughout 
with  every  thing  which  its  soil  can  be  madetoproduce; 
but  this  exquisite  culture  is  the  result  of  undivided  la- 
bour upon  each  particular  portion  of  it,  bestowed  by  a 
separate  class  of  laboiuers,  having  generally  very  little 
knowledge  of  what  exists  beyond  the  immediate  limits 
of  their  own  allotment.  The  attorney  and  soficitor, 
confined  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  profession,  and 
the  conveyancer  buried  in  the  dark  intricacies  of  that 
system,  which  an  artificial  state  of  society  and  compli- 
cated family  arrangements  have  introduced,  may  attain 
a  point  of  perfection  in  his  own  department,  seldom 
found  in  any  member  of  the  profession  here,  but  he  will 
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have  little  opportunity  to  pursue  its   more  liberal 
branches,  less  to  cultivate  elegant  literature,  and  none 
for  the  exercise  of  popular  speaking.    In  the  more  ele- 
vated walks  too  of  professional  life,  the  same  appor- 
tionment of  the  vineyard  will  be  found.    He  whose  du- 
ties call  him  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  seldom  heard 
in  those  of  the  common  law;  and  he  who  enjoys  an  ex- 
tensive practice  and  commanding'  influence  in  the  King's 
Bench,  is  known  only  by  reputation  in  the  Common 
Pleas.    This  limited  sphere  of  employment,  necessarily 
induces  a  limited  range  of  thought  and  of  study,  and 
begets  a  sameness  and  poverty  of  manner,  altogether 
incompatible  with  fulness  of  ideas,rlchnes3  of'languas^e, 
and  tlie  graces  of  delivery.   The  immense  mass  of  bu- 
siness, with  which  the  dockets  of  the  English  courts  are 
loaded,  is  another  impediment  to  public  speaking.  The 
time  of  the  court  is  so  precious,  that  none  can  be  spa- 
red for  what  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business.    A  cold,dr3'',argumentalive  manner, 
consequently  characterises  the  speaking  ot  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  for  he  who  turns  aside  to  "catch  a  grace,"  is 
immediately  recalled  to  the  beaten  path  which  leads 
directly  to  the  point  under  discussion .    Having  little 
time  for  the  attainment  of  enlarged  knowledge,  and 
little  opportunity  eiiher  for  the  cultivation  or  the  dis 
play  of  eloquence  in  his  own  profession,  it  cannot  ex- 
cite surprise,  that  when  the  English  lawyer  is  translated 
to  anotlier  scene  of  action,  he  should  be  found  deficient 
in  those  qualifications  which  are  essential  to  distinction. 
His  inability  to  cope  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  with 
those  master  spirits  by  whom  its  history  is  Illustrated, 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  inviduous  remark.  The 
reproach  is  In  a  great  degree  merited,  but  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  it  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Unfa- 
vourable however  as  Is  the  atmosphere  of  the  English 
courts  for  the  growth  of  eloquence,  there  are  many 
bright  examples  of  its  successful  cultivation,  sufficient 
to  redeem  tlie  whole  profession  from  the  sentence 
which  has  been  passed  upon  it.    There  have  been 
some 

"  Who  on  the  tip  of  their  persuasive  tongue. 
Carried  all  arg'uments  and  questions  deep; 
And  replication  prompt  and  reason  strong. 
To  make  the  weeper  smile,  the  laugher  weep: 
They  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  their  craft  of  viflll." 

EnsKiN-E  was  a  lawyer:  and  if  in  Parliament,  he  dis- 
appointed those,  who  from  his  brilliant  career  at  the 
Bar,  anticipated  success  no  less  brilliant  as  a  legislator, 
yet  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  splendour  of  his  Imagl 
nation,  the  copiousness  and  force  of  his  language,  and 
thefervor  and  persuasiveness  of  his  eloquence, displayed 
throughout  his  forensic  life,  abundantly  vindicated  his 
profession  from  uinnerlted  obliquy,  and  established  for 
iiimself  a  reputation,  which 

"  Per  omnia  sxculafama 
(Si  quid  habent  veri  vatum  prssagia)  vivat." 

MANsriF.ii)  was  a  lawyer,  whose  enlarged  and  lumi- 
nous mind  spread  light  upon  every  subject  on  which  it 
shone;  and  although  none  of  dils  speeches  at  the  Bar, 
and  few  of  those  which  he  delivered  in  either  house, 
have  been  preserved  In  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea,  either  of  the  gracefulness  of  his  style  or 
the  povi^ers  of  his  eloquence,  yet  the  character  of  the 
"silver  tongued  Murray,"  both  as  a  forensic  and  par- 
liamentary orator,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  by  which 
he  adorned  the  elevated  station  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench. 

RoMiiLY  was  a  lawyer;  mild,  placid  and  dignified, 
his  eloquence  was  as  chaste,  persuasive  and  im- 
pressive, as  his  mind  was  pure,  enlightened  and  philo- 
sophic. 

BiiouGUAM  is  a  lawyer,  whose  varied  knowledge  and 
bold  and  powerful  eloquence  enabled  him  to  give  full 
scope  to  an  intellect  which  grasped  and  mastered  almost 


every  thing  it  touched,  and  not  only  secured  to  him  es- 
tensive  practice  in  this  profession,  and  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  but  placed  him 
on  the  Woolsack,  the  most  exalted  station  in  the  gift  of 
his  sovereign. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  other  esamples  of  illus- 
trious men,  the  force  of  whose  talents  and  acquire- 
ments has  broken  the  trammels  by  which  the  professiois 
is  fettered  in  our  mother  country,  and  nobly  vindicated 
the  character  of  that  profession  from  the  charge  of  be-- 
ing  inconsistent  with  liberal  learning,  enlarged  intel-- 
lect,  and  true  eloquence. 

The  disadvantages,  however,  under  which  they  la- 
boured, have  no  existence  in  the  country  in  which  your 
lot  has  happily  been  cast.    Free  from  the  operation  of 
those  degrading  distinctions  of  rank  which  measure  a 
man,  not  by  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  but 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  accident  has  placed  him^ 
and  strive  to  bind  him  down  to  the  position  in  which  he 
was  born;  with  all  the  avenues  to  distinction  open  be- 
fore him,  and  no  obstacle  to  impede  his  march  except 
collision  with  rivals  pressing  forward  to  the  same  point, 
no  country  ever  presented  such  golden  prospects, such 
captivating  and  magnificent  rewards,  to  the  persever- 
ing,the  enHghtened,the  eloquent,  and  the  aspiring  law-^ 
ye'r,  as  that  "happy  land,  which  we  prodly  call  our  own. 
It  is  the  Paradise  of  lawyers.    In  every  department  o-f 
the  community  in  which  talent  is  called  for,  they  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  very  prejudice,  which  unfortu- 
nately exists  in  some  minds  against  them,  is  the  most 
flattering,  though  certainly  not  the  most  agreeable  tri- 
bute which  can  be  ])aid  to  their  merit.    In  all  private 
and  public  institutions,  of  religion,  of  learning,  of  bene- 
volence, of  comiTiercial  enterprise  and  public  improve- 
ment, In  all  the  associations  in  which  men  unite, for  the 
advancement  of  a  common  object,  the  influence  of  the 
profession  is  fully  felt,  if  scantly  acknowledged.  In 
the  legislative  halls  of  every  state  in  the  confederacy, 
and  in  both  branches  of  our  national  councils,  the  voice 
oFthe  lawyer  is  heard,  and  carries  with  it  a  power 
which  nothing  can  resist.    The  delicate  duties  and  the 
high  honors  of  diplomacy,  and  even  the  most  . exalted 
stiUion  in  the  power  of  a  free  people  to  confer,  have 
drawn  more  from  the  ranks  of  our  profession, than  from 
those  of  all  others  united.    To  enumerate  those  mem- 
bers of  it  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  would  be,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  read  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  men 
whose  names  are  emblazoned  in  the  history  of  their 
country.    And  to  what  Is  to  be  ascribed  the  envkble 
pre-eminence  they  have  thus  .attained.'    The  great  en- 
gine by  which  they  have  raised  this  mighty  fabric  of 
Influence  and  usefulness,  is  eloquence,  which  has  ena- 
bled them  to  sway  the  passions,  to  direct  the  preju 
dices,  to  Influence  the  judgment,  and  to  master  the 
will  of  mankind.    Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  those  coun- 
tries In  which  the  popular  voice  has  given  the  direction 
to  public  affairs.    It  was  eloquence  which  raised  Pisi^- 
TitATOS,  the  first  who  made  the  Athenians  bend  to  its 
Influence,  to  sovereign  power;  and  the  splendidly  ac- 
complished Pericles,  governed  the  destinies  of  the 
same  refined  and  intellectual  people,  less  by  the  arts  of 
the  politician  and  the  skill  of  the  commander,  than  by 
the  force  and  persuasiveness  of  the  orator.    But  the 
story  of  their  lives,  while  it  affords  a  striking  example 
of  the  power  ot  genius,  supported  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion by  the  force  of  eloquence,  furnishes  a  sad  and  salu- 
tary lesson  upon  the  abuse  of  the  best  gifts  of  the  Cre- 
ator. They  enslaved  their  country,  and  the  glory  which 
encircles  tlielr  names,  is  shrouded  and  darkened  by  the 
reproach  of  selfish  ambition. 

In  this  country,  every  thing  tends  not  only  to  stimu- 
late the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  public  speaking  by  the 
rewards  it  proposes,  but  to  facilitate  its  improvement; 
and  so  long  as  we  retain  that  patriotism  and  indepen- 
dence of  mind  which  have  heretofore  marked  our  na- 
tional cliaiacter,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  apprehend 
the  fatal  consequences  which  in  other  climes  have 
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sometimes  attended  the  possession  of  popular  talents. — 
PaintinpT  and  eloquence  ai-e  plants  of  spontaneous 
growth  in  our  soil;  but  while  the  former  languishes  and 
sickens  in  its  native  atmosphere,  the  latleris  nourished, 
invigorated  and  brought  to  healthy  maturity.  The 
names  of  West,  Coplet,  Alston,  Leslie,  and  many 
otliers,  assert  the  undeniable  claim  of  America  to  geni- 
us in  the  arts;  but  our  free  and  equal  institution- :  deny 
to  it  that  fostering  patronage,  without  which  it  cannot 
flourish,  and  it  is  compelled  to  seek  in  another  hemis- 
phere, under  the  sunsliine  of  the  hereditary  wealth,  and 
refined  luxury  of  a  liberal  aristocracy,  those  hot-house 
influences  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  blossom.bear 
fruit  and  ripen.  But  those  institutions  and  liubits  of 
life  which  are  so  hostile  to  the  success  of  the  painter, 
are  calculated  to  develope  the  powers,  to  advance  the 
studies,  and  to  form  the  character  of  the  orator.  IIow- 
everobscurehis  birth  and  humble  his  condition,  the  boy 
who  feels  his  bosom  throb  with  the  divine  impulse  of 
genius,and  is  conscious  of  his  strength  steadily  and  per- 
severingly  to  pursue  its  direction,  knows  that  virere  is 
nothing  too  brilliant  for  his  hopes,  nothing  too  exalted 
for  his  aspirations.  His  heart  does  not  quail  under  the 
frown,  or  wither  under  the  contempt  ot  acknowledged 
superiors,  and  the  icy  influence  of  family  power,  cannot  ^ 
"  freeze  the  genial  current  of  his  souL"  His  spirit 
bold,  independent  and  unrebuked,  c;u-ries  him  forward 
in  spite  of  the  puny  efforts  of  envious  opposition,  to 
check  his  career. 

The  school  in  which  a  youth  such  as  I  have  describ- 
ed enrolls  himself,  is  a  lawyer's  office,  svhere  alone  he 
can  expect  to  pursue  those  studies,  to  form  those  habits, 
and  to  find  those  opportunities,  which  are  to  lead  him 
to  the  objects  for  which  he  hopes.    It  is  a  school  admi- 
rably fitted  not  only  to  instil  into  his  mind  that  learning 
which  immediately  belongs  to  his  profession,  but  to 
imbue  it  with  those  principles,  and  to  fill  it  with  that 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him,  at  a  future  period, 
towield  and  to  work,  the  most  powerful  engine  in  a 
republican  country.    Unrestrained  to  any  branch  of 
study,  by  being  destined  to  make  that  branch  of  tlie 
profession  to  which  it  appertains  his  future  pursuit,  the 
whole  volume  of  legal  science  is  laid  open  to  liim,  and 
he  must  read  it,  because  in  the  exercise  of  professional 
duty,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  apply  almost  all  its  pre- 
cepts.   The  common  law  in  all  its  modifications,  the 
principles  and  practice  of  courts  of  equity,  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  should  be  as  familiar  to  him  as 
"household  words,"  for  they  all  enter  into  the  practice 
of  the  Amei-iean  lawyer.     Connected  with  these,  a 
deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  history,  particularly 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  some  acquaintance  with  the 
useful  and  even  the  elegant  arts  and  sciences,  familiari 
ty  with  polite  literature,  and  more  than  all,  profound 
and  frequent  study  of  that  sacred  volume,  from  which 
are  drawn  not  only  the  purest  precepts  of  morals, and  the 
divine  duties  of  religion,  but  the  richest  and  most  abund- 
ant supplies  of  thought  and  language,  are  necessary  to 
enable  him  successfully  to  perform  the  varied  duties  of 
his  calling.    All  these  objects  may  and  ought  to  be 
pursued,  in  connection  with  his  legal  studies,  during 
the  probationary  term  of  the  student.     With  a  mind 
thus  prepared  by  previous  discipline,  he  comes  to  the 
Bar,  and  mingles  in  those  contests,  which  call  forth  his 
strength  and  exercise  his  powers.    Obliged  to  embrace 
every  variely  of  professional  employment,  every  varie- 
ty of  professional  talent  is  called  into  action.    This  di- 
versity of  objects  to  which  the  mind  is  applied,  if  it 
prevents  that  perfection  which  is  attained  by  the  pur- 
suit  of  a  few,  tends  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  general 
intellect,  and  is  particularly  propitious  to  the  cultivation 
of  eloquence,  the  most  valuable  talent  the  American 
lawyer  can  possess.    He  who  overcomes  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  science,  stores  his  mind  with  juridicial  learn- 
ing, and  makes  himself  familiar  with  iis  practical  ap- 
plication, but  neglects  that  art  by  which  the  heart  is 
moved  and  the  understanding  convinced,  may  claim  the 


merit  of  a  sound  lawyer,  and  may  in  time  reap  the  re- 
wards of  a  successful  practitioner,  but  he  cannot  hope 
either  for  individual  distinction,  or  to  sustain  the  exalt- 
ed character  of  his  profession.  He  must  be  "content 
to  dwell  in  decencies  forever."  To  carry  with  him 
public  feeling  and  public  opinion,  upon  \yhich  alone 
reputation  and  success  are  built,  and  to  rise  to  that 
eminence  to  which  he  ought  to  aspire,  he  must  not 
only  possess  the  treasures  of  his  profession,  but  be  ca- 
pable, of  displaying  them  to  advantage.  He  must 
"make  his  light  shine  before  men."_  The  value  of  the 
diamond  is  unknown  and  unappreciated,  until  it  is  un- 
buried  and  made  to  sparkle  to  the  eye.  Depth  of  learn- 
ing, soundness  of  judgment  and  skill  in  the  management 
of  business,  will  secure  the  confidence  of  those  who  are 
benefitted  by  these  valuable  qualities,  and  gradually  en- 
large the  sphere  of  professional  action;  but  if  they  be 
enforced  by  the  persuasive  and  controlling  powers  of 
eloquence,  full  effect  is  given  to  what  might  lose  part 
of  their  value,  from  not  being  properly  brought  into  no- 
tice. Nor  does  the  lawyer  depend  upon  the  favorable 
opinion  of  his  immediate  clients,  or  of  those  in  whose 
circle  they  move,  alone  for  advancement.  He  is  be- 
fore the  public,  who  will  judge  of  him  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  exhibits  himself  to  them.  Few  have  the 
opportunity  or  the  capacity,  to  appreciate  those  powers, 
however  great,  which  are  exercised  in  the  shade 
of  the  office,  or  shown,  even  in  the  skillful  con- 
duct of  a  cause  in  court,  but  all  within  the  range  of  the 
speaker's  voice  may  be  enlightened  by  his  arguments, 
touched  by  his  pathos,  del'ighted  by  his  imagination, 
eaptivated  by  his  graces,  and  carried  along  by  the  tor- 
rent of  his  eloquence.  Such  powers  invariably  com- 
mand success.  The  importance  then  of  cultivating  this 
irresistable  talent,  cannot  be  too  strongly  Impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  student. 

But  what  is  eloquence.?  It  would  degrade  its  exalted 
character  to  lend  its  name  to  that  flippancy  of  speech, 
which  indicates  little  more  than  the  conceit  of  the 
speaker,  or  to  that  emptv  and  showy  declamation,  which 
substitutes  sound  for  sense,  and  glittering  gewgaws,  and 
tawdry  tinsel  for  real  jewels  and  sterling  metal,  or  even 
to  that  artificial  rhetoric,  formed  upon  the  rules  of  art, 
which  springs  neither  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
nor  the  workings  of  the  heart.    The  foundations  of 
true  eloquence,  are  a  generous  spirit,  a  pure  heart,  a 
sound  head  and  extensive  knowledge.    ''Est  eloqiim- 
tixsicut  reliquarum  remm,  fundamentum,  sapientia.''—, 
I  he  same  great  authority  from  whom  this  sentiment 
emanated, 'himself  the  most  illustrious  example  of  tha 
art  he  commends,  declares  that  every  virtue  and  every 
species  of  knowledge  are  necessary  to  constitute  the 
character  of  an  accomplished  orator.    To  require  so 
much,  is  to  place  the  object  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
effort.    But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  further  we  advance 
in  the  paih  he  points  out,  the  nearer  we  shall  approach 
to  that  which  is  too  high  ever  to  be  reached.    In  the 
constitution  of  a  forensic  orator,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  his  profession,  and  with  all  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  ancillary  to  it,  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient, as  well  as  full  preparation  for  the  particular 
cause  in  which  he  is  to'  speak.    Without  these,  even 
the  powers  of  native  and  cultivated  eloquence  will  be 
exercised  in  vain.    He  who  possesses  them,  may  enjoy 
a  shortlived  reputation  and  ephemeral  success,  but  real 
eminence  and  permanent  distinction,  are  reserved  for 
him  who  unites  the  attractions  of  the  orator,  with  the 
solid  and  enduring  qualities  of  the  lawyer.  T  he  greater 
the  depth  from  which  it  is  drawn,  the  purer  and  more 
refreshing  is  the  stream.  That  eloquence  which  is  most 
felt  and  produces  the  greatest  results,  is  bold,  manly, 
and  impressive;  clear  in  conception,  fervid  in  expres- 
sion, energetic  yet  dignified  in  action;  the  eloquence, 
not  merely  of  language  or  manner,  but  of  thought  and 
feeling.    The  rounded  periods,  the  beautiful  imagery 
and  the  graceful  delivery  of  the  artificial  orator,  may 
please  the  ear,  amuse  the  fancy,  and  command  the  ad- 
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miration  of  the  hearer;  but  they  leave  no  lusting  mark; 
the  impression  is  effaced  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  nnade, 
and  the  speaker  and  his  subject,  are  alike  soon  forgot- 
ten. He  bursts  forth  ''like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the 
evening,"  and  like  it,  he  fulls  and  is  seen  no  more.  Even 
the  splendid  rhetoric  of  Isocrates,  " pompoi  magis 
quam  pugnps  aplior,"  made  little  impressionpwhile 
fimidst  a  corrupt  and  fickle  people,  the  bold,  impassion- 
ed and  natural  style  of  Demosthenes,  embodying  vig- 
orous thought  in  the  strongest  language,  disdainuig  the 
pursuit  of  vain  ornaments,  but  seizing  those  happy 
illustrations  which  spontaneously  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind,  borne  down  the  subtle  sophistry  of  all  who 
opposed  him,  and  the  whole  host  of  venal  orators,  back- 
ed by  the  wealth  and  power  of  Puieip,  trembled  and 
crouched  under  the  terrors  of  his  voice. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  however,  that  language  and 
manner  are  to  be  disregarded.    They  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  to  be  pour- 
ed forth,  and  as  they  are  shaped  the  stream  will  flow. 
The  importance  of  these  attributes  of  eloquence,  was 
appreciated  by  none  more  highly  than  by  the  great 
Athenian  orator,  the  champion  of  his  country's  liberty. 
They  should  however,  always  be  in  accordance  with 
the  character,  the  cast  of  mind,  and  the  mode  of  think- 
ing and  acting  of  the  speaker.    He  who  assumes  the 
"trappings  and  the  suits"  which  belong  to  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent form  and  stature  is  made  awkward  and  ridicu- 
lous, by  what  confer  grace  and  ease  on  their  appropri- 
ate wearer.    Hence  the  constant  failure  of  those,  who 
vainly  striving  to  form  themselves  upon  some  popular 
model,  neglect  the  developement  of  those  talents 
and  the  improvement  of  that  species  of  eloquence, 
\vhich  properly  belong  to  themselves.    He  who  by  na- 
ture possesses  a  free  elocution,  a  sprightly  fancy  and 
an  easy  and  graceful  delivery,  will  speak  vi^ith  effect, 
because  he  speaks  according  to  the  impulses  of  his  na- 
ture; but  he  who  captivated  by  these  glittering  displays 
and  popular  applause  which  they  command,  omits  to 
inquire  into  the  char<icter  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
(efforts  of  which  it  is  capable,  pursues  a  phantom  he 
can  never  grasp,  and  exhausted  in  the  chase,  falls  short 
of  the  point,  which  a  just  direction  of  his  own  powers, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  reach.    Imitation  is  the 
bane  of  excellence.    As  was  said  of  the  servile  imita- 
tors of  {jAjijiick,  "those  who  always  fol'ow,  can  never 
get  before."    A  manner,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is 
natural,  and  In  unison  with  the  character  of  him  who 
employs  it,  will  produce  greater  results,  than  the  most 
successful  imitation  of  the  best  model.    Strength  of  in- 
tellect and  force  of  character,  are  indicated  by  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  action;  while  slavish  imitation  is 
an  unerring  denotement  of  conscious  inferiority;  for  he 
■who  borrows  from  another,  acknowledges  that  he  pos- 
sesses nothing  of  his  ow^.    Whatever  is  done  naturally, 
is  in  general  done  well,  and  it  is  only  by  violating  na- 
ture and  attempting  to  assume  what  she  has  denied  to 
us,  that  we  show  our  weakness  and  make  ourselves  ridi- 
culous.   Vanity  may  induce  one  to  believe  that  he  has 
transferred  to  himself  some  portion  of  that  admiration 
justly  bestowed  upon  him  whom  he  attempts  to  follow, 
and  even  to  imagine  that  what  he  has  stolen  from  another, 
belongs  to  himself;  but  the  deception  does  not  extend 
beyond  him  who  practices  it.     Those  who  witness 
his  awkward  efforts,  are  aware  of  the  cheat,  and  like 
the  poor  daw  in  the  fable,  he  is  ultimately  exposed  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.    The  effort  therefore  of  every 
one  who  looks  for  eminence,  should  be  to  ascertain  as 
far  as  possible  the  tone  and  character  of  his  own  mind, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  most  effectually 
brought  into  .ictive  operation.    The  diligent  and  per- 
severing cultivation  of  the  powers  he  feeis  himself  to 
possess,  and  the  display  of  them  in  a  manner  easy,  na- 
tural and  unaffected,  will  make  him  more  truly  elo- 
quent, than  the  closest  imitation  of  the  most  brilliant 
prator. 

gut  nature  is  not  in  this  respect,  to  be  left  entirely  to 


herself  She  gives  the  material,  but  it  is  to  be  worked 
up  into  the  best  form,  by  him  on  whom  she  bestows  it. 
Without  strenuous  and  untiring  efforts  to  improve  them, 
her  choisest  gifts  are  bestowed  in  vain.  The  vine 
which  left  to  itself  creeps  upon  the  ground  or  straggles 
wildly  over  bushes  and  brambles,  when  pruned  with 
judgment,  and  trained  by  the  hand  of  taste,  delights 
us  by  its  beauty,  and  protects  us  by  its  shade. 

It  is  a  source  of  the  most  encouraging  and  pleasing 
reflection,  that  no  faculty  is  more  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, than  that  of  public  speaking.  1  be  genius 
of  the  poet,  is  the  inspiration  of  nature;  but  the  orator 
is  in  a  great  degree  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Diffi- 
dent, embarrassed  and  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his 
early  efforts,  if  he  has  courage  and  perseverance  to  go 
on,  he  finds  his  strength  increase,  his  faculties  develope 
themselves,  and  his  success  far  beyond  what  he  ever 
hoped  for.  There  are  few  sensations  so  delightful  as 
those  which  attend  the  conscious  expansion  of  the 
youthful  mind,  as  light  breaks  in  upon  it,  new  ideas  are 
generated,  and  the  intellect  is  gradually  unfolded- — - 
These  emotions  are  not  unlike  those  whicli  are  expe- 
rienced, as  the  powers  of  speaking  are  developed,  im- 
proved, strengtliened  and  confirmed.  Without  refer- 
ring to  those  examples  of  successful  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties, whose  celebrity  lias  made  the  subject  trite, 
many  instances  niight  be  pointed  out  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  even  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  Bar,  of  those  who  from  the  most  unpromising  be- 
ginnings, have  become  effective  and  successful,  and 
some  of  them  eloquent  and  poweiful  speakers.  Let 
tlien  the  success  of  others  be  an  encouragement  to  those, 
who  feeling  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  are 
disposed  to  shrink  from  the  exertions  by  which  alone 
they  can  be  overcome. 

It  has  been  too  often  supposed,  that  the  character  of  a 
profound  lawyer  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  an  accom- 
plished and  brilliant  speaker-  The  suggestion  is  a 
slander  not  only  upon  the  profession,  but  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  most  stately  and  magnificent  edifices 
are  erected  upon  tlie  broadest  and  most  solid  founda- 
tions, and  the  most  abundant  and  fertilizing  streams  are 
poured  out  of  the  deepest  reservoirs.  How  can  the 
plant  which  springs  from  a  meagre  and  arid  soil,  pro- 
duce fruit  either  beautiful  to  the  eye  or  pleasant  to  the 
tastef  Professional  erudition  is  one  of  the  parents  of 
professional  eloquence,  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  be 
truly  master  of  his  art,  who  does  not  possess  both.— 
Such  a  combination,  it  is  true  is  rare,  and  can  only  be 
the  result  of  great  natural  gifts,  cultivated  and  improv- 
ed by  close  study  and  unwearied  effort.  But  that  such 
a  liappy  combination  may  exist,  there  are  too  many  ex- 
amples to  be  denied.  A  single  one  is  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  the  position.  Pincknet  was  as  deep- 
ly skilled  in  all  the  varieties  of  legal  learning,  even  ia 
its  most  technical  branches, 'as  he  was  rich  and  elegant 
in  language,  exuberant  and  splendid  in  imagination, 
and  fervid  and  imposing  in  delivery.  It  may  be  long 
before  our  halls  shall  again  re-echo  to  eloquence  like 
his;  but  the  example  of  his  labors  and  his  success,  may 
stimulate  others  to  follow  his  footsteps,  and  to  emulate 
his  fame.  In  the  Supre  me  Court  of  the  United  States, 
even  the  wisdom  of  that  august  tribunal  was  enlighten- 
ed and  instructed  by  the  depth  of  his  research,  the 
clearness  and  logical  precision  of  his  arguments  and  the 
force  of  his  reasoning;  while  the  torrent  of  splendid  and 
impassioned  language  which  he  poured  forth,  glittering 
with  beautiful  imagery  and  shining  with  the  happiest 
illustrations,  astonished  and  delighted  all  who  heard 
him.  His  star  has  set,  but  the  effulgence  of  his  memo- 
ry remains,  the  valued  inheritance  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged. 

To  that  profession  you  also  are  destined  to  belong, 
and  upon  you  will  devolve  the  high  duty  of  upholding 
its  character.  Capable  of  subserving  the  noblest  pur- 
poses, and  of  being  perverted  to  the  worst  use,  its  esti- 
mation in  the  public  mind  and  its  operation  upon  the 
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interests  of  society,  must  depend  upon  the  conduct  of 
its  members.  Integrity, purity,  honour,  extended  linow- 
ledge  and  cultivated  intellect,  will  secure  to  it  tha.  in- 
fluence and  respect,  which  hitherto  it  has  justly  clam- 
ed. Looseness  of  principle,  trick,  chicanery,  neglected 
t)r  ill  directed  talents,  will  not  only  consign  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  such  blots  attach,  to  merited  contempt 
and  delestation,  but  sink  and  degrade  the  body  of 
which  he  is  an  unworthy  member.  He  who  actuated 
by  a  generous  ambition,  without  disregarding  the  duty 
which  every  man  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  of 
securing  an  independence,  makes  hor.orand  distinction 
the  stars  by  which  he  shapes  his  course,  will  add  jewels 
to  the  professioal  crown;  but  he,  who  prompted  by  the 
meanest  passion  of  the  meanest  mind,  makes  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  the  darling  object  of  his  heart,  commits 
a  professioal  sin,  which  no  professional  talent  or  ac- 
quirement can  redeem.  He  may  receive  external  hom- 
age from  those  who  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  max- 
im, that  "faults  tliat  are  rich  are  fair,"  but  he  can  create 
an  interest  in  no  bosom  but  his  own;  and  should  an  ad- 
verse wind  blast  his  fortunes,  those  fawning  flatterers 
who  "hinged  their  knees,  and  let  his  very  breatli  blow 
off"  their  caps;  praised  his  most  vicious  strain  and  called 
it  excellent,"  will  rejoice  and  triumph  in  his  fall. — 
Avarice  sucks  up  every  generous  impulse,  and  withers 
every  noble  effort. 

Your  profession  has  a  right  too,  to  claim  from  you 
scrupulous  attention  even  to  manners  and  personal  de- 
portment. Lightness,  flippancy  and  frivolity;  sarcasm, 
bitterness  and  ill  temper;  reserve,  distance  and  hauteur, 
though  they  mark  minds  of  widely  different  characters, 
alike  interfere  with  the  advantageous  exertion  of  the 
best  talents;  while  dignity,  simplicity  and  kindness,  ac- 
companied by  the  independence  of  conduct,  without 
which  no  man  is  respectable  or  worthy,  create  a  dispo- 
sition to  promote  the  views  and  advance  the  fortunes  of 
him  who  possesses  them. 

Nor  are  the  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  with- 
out a  direct  influence  upon  the  successful  exercise  of 
that  branch  of  professional  talent,  the  cultivation  of 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  urge  upon  you.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  speaker  will  always  be  proportioned 
to  his  personal  dignity,  moral  excellence  and  weight  of 
character. 

To  point  out  in  detail  the  course  of  study,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  exercises  most  conducive  to  success  in  the 
pursuit  recommended  to  you,  is  unnecessary  and  would 
perhaps  be  improper.  The  sources  of  instruction  are 
abundant  and  accessible,  and  there  are  few  which  promise 
more  eflTectual  aid  to  him  who  is  determined  to  excel, 
than  close  attention  to  the  duties,  and  assiduous  per- 
formance of  the  exercises,  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tioiif 
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At  the  3d  annual  meeting  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  So- 
ciety of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  held  at  the  room  of 
the  Young  Men's  Society,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1835, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Herron  was  called  to  the  Chair;  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  when  the  following  Report  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Society  was  read  and  adopted: 

The  Managers  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  in 
presenting  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution, 
the  third  annual  report  of  its  concerns,  would  express 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Father  of  our 
mercies  and  God  of  all  grace,  for  the  kind  protecting 
care  with  which  He  has  encircled  this  object  of  your 
benevolence.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate 
from  what  scenes  of  misery,  want,  and  degradation, 
your  helping  hand  has  rescued  many  of  ^he  phildren 
now  before  you.  Look  at  these  interesting  groups — 
their  cheeks  glowing  with  health,  and  their  eyes  spark- 
ling with  gratitude  to  you,  their  benefactors.  Compare 
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them,  in  your  minds,  with  the  squalid  vagrants  who  in- 
fest our  streets,  worse  than  fatherless  and  motherless — 
whose  parents  are  living  examples  of  vice  and  infamy 
— for  whose  precarious  subsistence  they  beg  a  scanty 
pittance  from  your  doors,  and  you  will  feel  that  your 
benevolence  has-not  been  misapplied.  = 

The  Orphan  Family  consist  of  twenty  three  childreri. 
During  the  past  year,  they  have  been  visited  with  more 
cases  of  disease  than  formerly,  yet  as  few  as  could  be 
expected  from  the  accession  to  their  number  and  the 
neglect  and  sulfering  which  preceded  their  admission. 
In  the  summer.  Cholera  Morbus  and  other  complaints 
incident  to  children  and  the  season;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  ten  or  eleven  were  attacked  with  Mea- 
sles, but  all  terminated  happily.  Hitherto,  it  has  not 
been  "the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish;"  the  destroying  ang-el  has 
never  yet  been  permitted  to  visit  our  Asylum.  Twelve 
have  been  received,  and  four  have  been  bound  to  res- 
pectable places  since  our  last  report. 

In  giving  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  we  would 
first  advert  to  the  favors  received.  How  much  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Reverend  Clergymen  who  have  aided 
us  by  appropriate  sermons  and  contributions  in  their 
respective  congregations,  can  only  be  estimated  by 
contrasting  their  charities  with  the  diminution  of  our 
subscription  list.  This  falling  off  has  been  to  us  a  sub- 
ject of  painful  solicitude.  To  what  can  it  be  attributed? 
We  appeal  to  you,  our  friends  and  fellow  citizens — 
yoiu"  hearts  have  not  grown  cold  to  the  child  of  sorrow 
— you  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wailings  of  a  de- 
solate infant — you  would  not  say  to  the  tattered,  shiver- 
ing, famished  orphan,  be  ye  fed  and  be  ye  clothed, 
then  go  your  w;iy  without  providing  either  food  or  rai- 
ment. We  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
judicious  application  of  the  moneys  committed  to  our 
trust  as  almoners  of  your  bounty — our  accounts  are  an- 
nually the  subject  of  your  investigation,  and  at  all  times 
open  for  your  inspection.  For  the  last  twelve  months, 
our  subscriptions  and  donations  have  amounted  to 
§445  97  only,  while  the  expenditures  of  the  year  for 
house  rent,  maintenance  of  the  familj^,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  matron,  teacher,  &c.  have  beeng621  30, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  We  cannot,  for 
a  moment,  admit  a  suspicion  that  your  sympathies  are 
chilled,  nor  can  we  rest  satisfied  without  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  apparently  lessening  inter- 
est. May  it  not  proceed  from  a  wrong  impression  that 
we  have  accumulated  a  permanent  fund  which  renders 
us  independent,  and  precludes  the  necessity  of  annu- 
al supplies.''  If  so,  the  error  must  be  corrected. — 
Our  treasury  is  in  your  bosoms.  Our  permanent 
fund  is  that  benign,  unwasting  principle  in  the 
hearts  of  our  fellow  citizens,  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  assurance  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
receive."  The  Board  cannot  here  omit  an  expressiori 
of  their  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  Dr.  Dale,  whose 
professional  attendance  has  been  promptly,  faithfully, 
and  gratuitously  given,  under  all  circumstances  when 
requisite,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  institution  to  the 
present  period.  We  also  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
benefit  given  by  the  "Allegheny  Musical  Society." — 
And  here,  justice,  as  well  as  gratitude,  requires  the  no- 
tice of  a  donation  of  fifty  dollars,  contributed  by  a  few 
gentlemen,  the  friends  of  David  and  William  Sproat, 
in  1833 — which,  by  an  oversight,  was  not  communicat- 
ed to  the  Secretary  for  the  report  of  that  year. 

The  purchasing  committee  have  also  reported  dona- 
tions in  provisions,  clothing,  medicines,  fuel,  &c.  he, 
from  various  sources,  for  which  liberality  we  are  sin- 
cerely grateful-  For  the  good  order  of  our  establish- 
ment, and  improvement  of  the  children,  we  will  say 
nothing,  but  invite  you  to  visit  the  Orphan  House  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  While  this  institution  was  yet 
struggling  into  existence,  during  a  period  of  its  great- 
est need,  the  benevolent  regards  of  the  late  Mr.  Mary 
O'Hara  were  liberally  extended  to  its  aid,  nor  were 
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these  helpless  objects  of  her, bounty  while  living',  for- 
g-otten  in  the  closing  scene  of  their  generous  benefac- 
tress. Mrs.  O'Hai  a,  by  her  last  will,  directed  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Orphan 
Asylum  Society,  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  vicinily  of  the 
city,  valued  at  §2,000  which  has  been  faithfully  com- 
plied with  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  her  estate. 
This  legacy  will  hereafter  teach  the  stranger  that  in 
generations  past  there  was  one,  whose  heart  was  the 
seat  of  human  loveliness,  and  who  was  the  Orphan's 
friend.  The  dew  drops  of  the  morning,  while  they 
glitter  on  the  rose  bud  reflecting  the  briUiant  sun  beam, 
are  softening  the  petals  and  assisting  the  expansion  of 
the  flower  lintil  all  its  parts  are  fully  developed  and  its 
fragrance  is  under  proper  culture,  may  not  only  exhale 
a  healthful  moral  influence  here,  but  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  frail  being  continue  to  expand,  "Through  end- 
less ages  into  higher  powers,"  withhold  not  then,  we 
beseech  you,  those  little  annuities,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, like  rain  drops  running  together,  form  a  stream 
of  benevolence  of  vital  impoi  tance  to  tlie  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

Mary  Robinson,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  Orphan  Asylum  Society --bal- 
ance from  last  year,  viz: 
Proceeds  of  Fair  in  1833,  (now 

loaned  on  interest)  $\80G  00 

Cash  on  hand,  _    _  205  12^-$2005  12J 

Donations  and  subscriptions  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year,  445  97 
Collections  in  churches  during 

the  past  year: 
1st  Presbyterian  Church,  115  31 

2d  do.  do.  39  00 

Dr.  Pressly's         do.  24  72 

Methodist  Episcopal  do.  31  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Kerr's       do.  54  56  264  59 

Allegheny  Musical  Society,  71  63 

Proceeds  of  Fair,  December  31, 

1834,  437  60 

Interest  on  money  loaned,  108  00 

§3332  91^ 

Cb.  By  amount  of  current  expenses,  in- 
cluding house  rent,  matron's  salary, 
and  household  expenses, 

A.mount  invested  on  interest  to  be  appro- 
nriated  towards  building  a  permanent 
Asylum,  2400  00 

Cat.h  on  hand,  to  be  appropriated  in  same 

way,  -51^ 


Isf  Diredreas — Mrs.  Denny; 

Direclress—nvs.  L.  Halsey; 
Treasurer — Mrs.  W.  Robinson; 
Secretary — Mrs.  Campbell. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  receipts  from  subscriptions 
during  the  past  year  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  cur- 
rens  expenses  of  the  orphan  family,  committees  be  ap- 
pointed to  call  on  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  its 
vicinity,  and  solicit  their  increased  and  prompt  aid. 


$  621  30 


$3332  91 -J 

The  meeting  then  listened  with  deep  interest  and  in- 
struction to  an  eloquent  and  fee  ling  address,  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lacey,  on  the  obligations  of  ch.irity, 
and  the  claims  of  the  destitute  orplian  to  its  bounties. 

A  brief  and  appropriate  address  was  then  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot,  and  the  Society  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Managers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the 
following  ladies  were  chosen- 
Mrs-  Harmar  Denny,  Mrs.  Montgomery, 
«'    L.  Halsey,  "  Sellers, 
««    Upfold,  "    W.  V.  Irwin, 
«'    Wm.  Robinson,            "  Young, 
'«    Bruce,                          "    Wm.  Hays, 
"    Wade,                          "  M'Cormick, 
'•    M'Clu're,                       "  Mason, 
"    Campbell,                 Miss  Herron. 
It  was  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
delivered  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lacy,  for  the  address  just  de- 
livered, and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication. 

May  15th  The  Managers  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  So- 
ciety met  this  day  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, when  the  following  persons  were  elected: 
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City  councils. 

The  following  petition  was  presented  to  Councils  at 
the  meeting  on"  Thursday  evening  last,  and  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Exchange  Company,  respectfully  represents: 

That  vour  memoriahsts  on  the  17th  day  of  January, 
1834,  borrowed  from  the  city,  as  trustees  of  Wills' 
Hospital,  forty  thousand  dollars,  on  an  interest  of  5^ 
per  cent,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  Exchange  build- 
ing, redeemable  in  5  years.  Exclusive  of  said  building 
the  company  have  a  property  on  the  south  side  of  Wal- 
nut street,  which  cost  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  funds  of  the  Company  not  being  sufficient  to 
meet  all  their  engagements,  certificates  of  loan  were 
issued  for  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars, which  your  me- 
morialists are  now  desisous  of  paying  off,  by  obtaining 
that  additional  sum  on  mortgage,  and  the  only  difficul- 
ty in  procuring  the  whole  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
is  the  mortgage  to  the  city,  as  capitalists  object  to  loan- 
ing on  a  second  mortgage.  _  _ 

They  therefore  respectfully  request  permission  to 
pay  off  the  said  loan  made  to  the  company  fr(im  the 
Wills'  Hospital.  They  have  however  understood,  that 
a  sum  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  belonging  to 
the  trust  funds  of  the  Wills'  Hospital  is  uninvested,  and 
sliould  it  be  preferred  to  increase  the  mortgage  now 
held  by  the  city  from  forty  thousand  dollars^  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of  your  me- 
morialists. They  beg  leave  to  submit  the  annexed 
statements,  and  remain  respectfully, 

W.  YARDLEY,  Jr. 
WM.  D.  LEWIS, 
SAM.  COMLY, 
ST'PN.  BALDWIN, 
On  behalf  ofthe  Board  of  Managers. 

Philadelphia,  June  11,  1835-   

Cost  of  ground  plot  ^^^'^^^  °^ 

"   of  Exchange  building  184,000.00 
"  of  property  on  south  side  of  Walnut 
street^    '  18,000  00 


Principal  of  ground  rents 
Stockholders 
Certificates  of  loan 
City  of  Philadelphia 
Balance  of  rents  and  subscriptions,  after 

paying  current  expenses,  which  have 

been  apphed  to  buildings 


§300,000  00 

23,000  00 
206,700  00 
19,700  00 
40,000  00 


13,000  00 

302,400  00 


The  annual  income  and  expenditures  are  estimated 
as  follows,  viz: 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  rents  11. 400  00 

Subscriptions  to  Reading  Room  9.00(J  uu 

From  letters  and  sales  at  autlon  I'"""  ^" 

21,400  00 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Interest  on  560,000  at  5J  per 

cent 

3,300 

00 

Gi'ound  rents 

1,380 

00 

Taxes 

800 

00 

Salaries  and  wages 

2,900 

00 

Newspapers  and  postage,  fuel, 

oil  and  incidental 

2,400 

00 

10,780  00 

Balance  for  stockholders  gl0,620  00 

About  five  per  cent  on  g  206,700  00 — amount  of 
stock. 

We  some  time  since  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  some  experiments  of  speed  on  the  Paisley  Canal,  and 
now  extract  the  following  notice  of  a  similar  experiment 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

UNPARALLELED  SPEED  UPON  THE  CANAL. 

On  Saturday,  some  forty  or  fifty  of  our  citizens  took  a 
ride  upon  one  of  the  new  line  Packet  Roals,  designed  to 
run  between  this  city  and  Bufl'alo- — Tlie  boat  is  made 
considerably  narrower  than  the  ordinary  packets;  is  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  finished  in  the  most  elegant  man- 
ner. It  is  a  sample  of  the  workmanship  of  our  enter- 
prising fellow  citizen,  S.  C-  Jones,  who  has  for  some 
time,  we  understand,  being  of  opinion  that  a  boat  might 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  drawn  by  horse  power,  at 
the  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  to  the  hour.  The  test  on 
Saturday  was  a  deligthful  realization  of  the  fact.  Al- 
though the  horses  were  unaccustomed  to  the  business, 
and  for  four  or  five  miles  of  the  distance,  were  exceed- 
ingly fractious  and  l>ard  to  manage,the  ride  was  conr'plet- 
ed  in  two  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes,  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles,  including  changes  of  horses  and  a 
short  stop  at  Spenser's  Basin. 

It  is  found  by  experiments,  that  when  the  boat  is  pro- 
pelled at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  miles  to 
the  hour,  it  rides  upon  the  swell,  creates  less  commo- 
tion in  ihe  canal,  than  the  common  packets  at  4  miles 
to  the  hour,  and  requires,  we  believe,  about  the  same 
power  to  draw  it.  An  enterprising  company  has  been 
formed  to  run  a  daily  boat  of  this  size  to  Buffalo,  leav- 
ing Rochester  after  breakfast  and  going  through  by 
daylight,  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles!  This  will  be 
"going  ahead,"  on  the  "rail  road  principle,"  and  those 
who  are  going  from  this  to  Buffalo,  or  from  Buffalo  here, 
we  think  it  will  not  be  diflicult  to  say  how  they  will  go. 
— Rochester  Democrat. 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette- 

THE  WEATHER. 

During  the  last  eight  days,  the  weather  has  been  va- 
riable. On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings, 
a  little  fire  would  have  felt  comfortable.  On  Friday 
evening,  the  12th,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  highly 
charged  with  electric  fluid,  attended  with  some  thunder 
and  rain. 

On  the  13th,  during  mid-day,  the  mercury  stood  at 
84. 

On  the  14th,  cool,  and  showery  during  the  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  very  cool,  mercury  at 
five  o'clock,  had  sunk  to  53,  and  during  the  wliole  day 
it  could  not  get  above  70,  which  is  six  below  summer 
heat. 

On  the  16ih,  at  5  o'clock,  mercury  55,  but  at  mid-day 
it  rose  to  74. 

On  the  17th,  at  5  o'clock,  mercury  59,  but  it  rose 
to  74. 

On  the  18th,  at  5  o'clock,  mercury  60,  but  rose  to  76 
during  the  day. 

On  the  19th,  at  5  o'clock,  mercury  65,  but  rose  to 
85  during  the  day. 
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Canal  Office,  Jersf.y  Shohk, 
October  30th,  1834. 

To  William  F.  Packer, 
Superintendent  of  the  West  Branch  Division  Penn- 
sylvania Canal. 

Sm — In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners,  as  communicated  in  the  letter  of 
their  Secretary,  dated  the  9ih  inst.  I  herewith  transmit 
to  you  the  tabular  statements  exhibiting  the  details  of 
my  annual  report,  in  relation  to  the  upper  division  of 
the  Lycoming  line. 

In  complying  with  the  usual  requisitions  of  the  Board, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate you,  and  all  friends  to  the  success  of  this 
branch  of  the  State  improvements,  on  the  completion 
of  the  whole  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Bald  Eagle 
creek.  And  although  this  event,  so  long  looked  for-" 
ward  to  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
State,  has  not  transpired  so  early  by  about  one  month, 
as  was  hoped  and  expected  at  the  date  of  my  last  annu-' 
al  report,  yet  the  work  has  been  consummated  in  time 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  water  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  before  the  setting  in  of  winter^ 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  make  such  test  of  the 
work  as  justifies  the  belief  that  the  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  State  agents  to  construct  the  work  in  a  per- 
manent manner,  have  not  been  misdirected. 

The  water  was  first  admitted  into  the  Bald  Eagle  side 
cut  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  has  been  in  constant  naviga- 
ble order  since  the  first  of  September,  and  it  already 
begins  to  give  evidence  of  its  importance  to  the  neigh-^ 
borhood,  in  the  traffic  which  has  been  commenced  be- 
tween the  coal  mines  and  the  Bald  Eagle  valley,  chiefly 
in  the  transportation  of  Coal  to  the  Bald  Eagle,  and  in 
carrying  back  iron,  pigs,  castings,  lime,  agricultural 
products  and  merchandize. 

The  water  was  admitted  into  the  canal  through  the 
guard  lock  at  the  feeder  dam,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber. Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  when  the 
water  was  first  admitted,  and  its  continued  dryness  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  process  of  filling  the  canal  has 
been  tedious.  The  quantity  of  water  let  in  has  been  go- 
verned by  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  banks;  and 
it  was  thought  better  to  submit  'to  censure  for  over-cau- 
tion in  admitting  the  water,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of 
breaches,  by  letting  in  a  full  supply  at  once.  The  wa- 
ter has  therefore  been  admitted  so  gradually,  that  all 
defects  in  the  banks  might  be  detectedand  secured  be- 
fore filling  the  levels.  The  supply  of  water  drawn  from 
the  feeder  dam  has  been  gradually  increased,  and  in 
such  ratio  as  appeared  safe  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. The  depth  of  water  admitted  into  the  canal  at  the 
guard  lock  is  now  four  feet  eight  inches,  which  is  pass- 
ed principally  through  the  paddle  gates.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  increase  the  depth  in  a  few  days  to  five  feet,  by 
opening  the  large  gates  of  the  lock.  It  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  remr'tk,  that  the  average  capacity  of 
this  canal  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  generally.  In  all  cases  where  it  could  be  done 
without  much  addititional  expense,  it  has  been  widened 
beyond  the  ordinary  breadth.  A  great  portion  of  this 
canal  is  forty-six  feet  in  breadth  at  water  line,  instead 
of  forty,  the  usual  breadth.  This  fact  is  stated  in  or- 
der to  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  fill  a  canal  of  this  dimension,  as  compared  with 
others  of  less  capacity. 

Subsequently  to  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report, 
the  feeder  dam  of  the  Lycoming  line  has  been  complet- 
ed; and  judging  from  the  slight  effects  produced  by  the 
floods  -which  have  taken  place  since  its  completion, 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  advocates  oi 
this  structure  will  be  disappointed  in  relation  to  its 
permanency.    With  regard  to  the  chute  of  the  feeder 
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dam,  its  loudest  opposers  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that 'it  is  as  safe  as  any  othei-  part  of  the  river.  The  dam 
and  chute  were  completed  in  the  month  of  December 

^^^Whilst  speaking  of  chutes,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  state  that  from  observations  made,  the  conclusion 
has  been  formed  that  the  following  requisites  are  es- 
sential in  the  construction  of  a  permanently  safe  chute, 
where  the  da'iln  is  of  considerable  height,  viz: 

First.  That  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  tlie  tail  of  the 
chute  consists  of  a  solid  rock,  or  artificial  foundation, 
which  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  action  of  tlie  water; 
and  that  this  bottom  extend  for  a  distance  of  I'rom  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  below  the  termination  of 
the  chute,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  dam. 

Secondly.  That  the  chute  have  a  sufficient  length  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  dam— the  length  of  the 
chute  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  the  direct 
increased  height  of  the  dam. 

Thirdlv.  That  no  preafer  depth  of  water  be  admitted 
at  the  head  than  is  isarely  suflficient  to  carry  the  craft 
through  at  the  lowest  flood,  suitable  for  craft  to  run  in 

the  river.  ,        ,  .  . 

Those  appear  to  be  the  chief  and  leading  objects  to 
be  attended  to  in  those  erections,  and  are  stated  as  the 
result  of  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  afford  some  small  degree  of  aid. in  the 
construction  of  such  works. 

During  the  winter,  ice  had  formed  on  the  pool  of  the 
feeder  dam,  of  about  ten  inches  in  thickness,  and  on 
the  river  generally,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of 
the  crossing  of  wagons  upon  it.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary this  ice  went  off  with  a  freshet,  which  rose  gener- 
ally ten  to  eleven  feet  above  low  water  mark.  No  dam- 
age was  done  by  this  freshet  to  any  part  of  the  work, 
except  that  of  taking  off  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  of  the  breast  plank  of  the  feeder  dam.  This 
part  of  the  breast  has  since  been  renewed,  together 
with  the  lower  range  timbers,  which  parted  and  went 
off  with  the  breast  plank,  and  the  whole  hasbeen  more 
thoroughlv  secured  by  means  of  strong  iron  bridles, 
and  by  bolting  the  whole  of  the  breast  plank  to  tlie 
range  timbers',  w'Ah  iron  bolts  one  inch  square.  The 
qua'ntity  of  iron  alone  for  addition  and  repair,  amounts 
to  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds.  The  breast  plank  consists  of  a  double  course 
of  five  inches  thick,  oak  and  hemlock.  The  troughing 
below  the  dam  has  not  progi-essed  so  far  as  to  render 
any  additional  crib  work  necessary  for  its  security  as 
yet.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  a  course  of  crib 
work  on  the  plan  recommended  in  my  report  of  last 
year  will  be  required  at  a  future  dav. 

The  waters  of  the  river  having  fallen  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  to  a  very  low  stage,  proved  the 
necessity  of  an  additional  course  of  travelling,  to  keep 
lip  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  in  the  pool  of  the 
Jeeder  dam,  to  afford  a  supply  for  the  canal  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  work  of  tlie  dam.  The  wa- 
ters, in  the  month  of  Ausyust,  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  below  bottom  of  canal  in  the  pool  of  the  dam, 
or  seven  feet  three  inches  below  the  comb  of  the  dam. 
The  work  of  gravelling  having  been  thrown  open  to  all 
who  might  deliver  gravel  at  the  price  fixed,  and  mea- 
sured in  the  flats,  a  sufficient  number  were  at  once  en- 
gaged, and  the  work  was  speedily  completed,  so  as  to 
raise  tlie  water  fairly  over  the  comb,  at  the  same  time 
affording  a  supply  for  the  canal,  without  any  material 
aid  from  the  Bald'  Engle.  A  small  expenditure  may  be 
required  yearly  for  some  time  in  tightening  the  dam. — 
By  ividlcious  management  it  may  be  kept  full  at  all  times, 
more  especislly  if  the  supply  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bald  Eagle  Is  resorted  to.  The  quantity  of 
g-ravel  put  Into  the  dam  this  season,  is  twelve  tliousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-six  yards. — Before  the  prravel- 
Jing  was  commenced, the  stone  filling  of  the  dam  for  tlie 
depth  of  about  fifteen  inches,  was  broken  after  the 
■fashion  of  turnpike  work,  so  as  to  render  it  as  com- 


pact as  possible,  and  in  order  that  it  might  hold  the 
gravel  filling  placed  on  the  top  of  it. 

Considerable  repairs  have  also  been  made  to  the  chute 
during  the  past  season,  rendered  necessary  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  spring  freshets.  A  quantity  of  stone  filling 
was  put  in  to  secure  the  foundations  of  the  side  walls, 
and  in  order  to  level  and  smoothen  the  bottom.  The 
hesd  of  the  chute  was  paved,  and  a  frame  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  the  water  out  of  the  chute 
at  a  dry  time.  The  shore  wall  of  the  chute  was  ex- 
tended three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  at  the  tail,  and 
carried  up  to  a  height  corresponding  with  the  adjoining 
wall- 

The  whole  of  those  additions  and  repairs  at  the  dam 
and  chute,  amount  to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  fifty-one  and  a  half 
cents. 

The  tabular  statements  accompanying  this  report  arfe 
intended  to  show,  as  far  as  practicable  within  the  hmits 
of  the  tables— Firstly,the  amount  of  each  item  of  work, 
excavation,  embankment,  &c.  on  each  job,  together 
with  the  actual  cost  of  each.  Secondly,  the  actual  to- 
tal Cost  of  the  work  done  under  each  general  head, 
sections,  aqueducts,  &c.,  and  lastly,  the  total  cost  of 
the  whole  work  on  the  upper  division  of  the  Lycom- 
ing hue,  including  the  feeder  and  Bald  Eagle  side 
cuts. 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  work,  as  will 
appear  from  the  general  abstract  state- 
ment, amounts  to  ^811,332  97| 
By  referring  to  the  report 
of  last  year,  it  will  appear 
that  the  gross  amount  of 
the  estimate  for  comple- 
tion, was                      §869,168  74^ 
From  this  deduct  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  towing 
path  bridge  at  the  feeder 
dam,  an  outlet  lock  at 
Reed's  run,  and  a  guard 
lock  at  the  Blue  Rock, 
submitted  for  the  decision 
of  the  board  and  deduct- 
ed                                  38,000  00 

  831,168  U-i 


Surplus  applicable  to  the  payment  of  en- 
gineering and  office  expenses,  §19,835  77^ 

The  total  cost  of  the  upper  division  of 

the  Lycoming  line, including  the  feeder, 

as  per  my  present  report,  is  _  $764,056  19| 
Work  done  not  included  in  the  estimate 

of  the  last  year,  viz: 
Guard  gate  at  Blue  Rock,      $4,527  05 
Bridge   at   Muncy  town, 

(Hanna's,)  495  35 

Culverts  at  Muncy  town, 

(Hanna's,)  449  61 

Repairs  aii.d  additions  to  dam  - 

and  chute,  9,811  51^ 

Do.  sections  47,    48,  49, 

nip  Rap,  &c.  to  protect 

acralnst  the  river,                 1,739  02 
^    17,022  54| 

Total  cost  of  work  estimated  last  year  on 
the  unper  division  of  the  Lycoming  line 
and  feeder,  ^747,033  65  i 


The  total  cost  of  Bald  Eagle  side  cut,  as 

per  my  pi'esent  report,  is 
Work  done  not  included  in  estimate  of 

last  year,  viz: 
Lock  house  at  Bald  Eagle 

guard  lock,  §51 1  9§ 


47,276  77 i 
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Shore  wall  below  chute, 

(Bald  Eagle  tlam,)  83^  85 

Waste  vvier  on  section  No.  2,       387  71^ 

—  l,73r  54J 


Total  cost  of  work  estimated  last  year  on 

Bald  Eag-le  side  cut,  45,539  23 

Amount  upper  diviuon,&c.brought  over,  747,033  65J 

Amount,  792,572  88i 

869,168  74J 
38,090  00 


Total  estimates  of  same  work,  831,168  74^ 


Surplus,  ■  338,595  86^ 

The  work  embraced  in  the  tabular  statements  shew- 
ing the  cost  of  the  line,  does  not  include  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  sec.  No.  31,  and  lock  sec. 
No.  4.  from  the  encroachments  of  the  river.  The  canul 
at  this  place  is  located  so  as  to  leave  a  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  canal  and  the  river,  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  canal  at  the  present  time.  Under  this  be- 
lief, and  the  knowledge  that  this  part  of  the  line  could 
be  protected  more  cheaply  after  the  admission  of  the 
water  than  during  the  construction  of  the  other  work 
of  the  sections,  this  part  of  the  river  bank  about  thirty- 
five  chains  was  left  in  its  original  shape.  Since  letting 
in  the  water.the  soakage  from  the  canal  has  caused  the 
bank  to  slip  between  the  towing  path  and  the  river, 
and  its  immediate  protection  is  advisable.  The  protec- 
tion should  consist  of  a  rip  rap  wall,the  stone  for  whicli 
can  be  procured  at  the  rock  sections  two  and  one-half 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  ca- 
nal. The  estimate  for  the  completion  of  this  protec- 
tion in  a  permanent  manner,  is  as  follows: 
Excavation,    slope,       5,000  10  g500  00 

Rip  rap,  12,000  40  4,800  00 

g5,300  00 


A  similar  protection  on  section  No.  9,  would  also  in 
my  opinion  be  a  judicious  work.  At  this  place  there 
is  barely  room  for  the  mnin  road  between  the  canal  and 
the  river.  The  soakage  I'rom  the  canal  has  converted 
the  road  into  a  quagmire,  and  both  the  preservation  of 
the  road,  and  the  complete  protection  of  the  canal 
seem  to  require  that  the  bank  should  be  secured  with 
a  rip  rap,  or  other  wall.  The  estimate  for  this  is  as 
follows: 

Excavation,    slope  1,000  10  100  00 

Rip  rap,  ■      2,000  50       1,000  00 

$1,100  00 


About  twelve  hundred  rods  of  fence  yet  remain  to  be 
made  in  order  to  place  the  land  holders  throughout  the 
line  on  the  same  footing  in  this  particular.  They  have 
themselves  held  the  contracts  for  making  the  fence, 
but  as  it  was  not  made,  it  was  not  included  in  the  state- 
ments shewing  the  cost  of  the  work.  Th's  fence  if 
made  will  amount  at  one  dollar  per  rod  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  D.  HARRIS, 
Engineer,  upper  division,  Lycoming  line. 


REPORT  OF  R.  FARIES,  ENGINEER. 

To  WiLi.iAnt  F.  Packeu,  Esa. 

Sup't  of  the  West  Branch  Canal. 

Sir: — To  enable  you  to  report  the  transactions  upon 
your  line,  to  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  for  the 
year  ending  the  31st  October,  1834 — the  following  in- 
formation is  respectfully  furnished. — It  comprises  all 
that  is  required  from  the  engineer  department,  in  re- 
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lation  to  the  old  line  and  the  lower  division  of  the  Ly- 
coming, 

The  lower  division  of  the  Lycoming  line  commences 
at  a  point  thirty-two  perches  west  of  the  Lycoming 
creek  and  terminates  in  the  pool  of  the  Muncy  dam,two 
miles  and  two  perches  below  the  out  let  locks.  Fif- 
teen miles  and  one  hundred  and  fifly-two  perches  of  it 
is  a  canal,  the  residue  is  a  towing  path  formed  along 
the  pool.  From  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  "up- 
per division,"  to  Lock  No,  5,  the  distance  is  seventy- 
seven  perches.  The  ground  passed  over,  presented 
serious  difficulties;  embankments  had  to  be  raised  va-- 
rying  in  height  from  five  to  twenty-three  feet,  and  an 
aqueduct  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in 
length,  including  the  wing  walls;  the  abutments  and 
piers  of  the  aqueduct  are  faced  with  lime  stone  neatly 
dressed  and  laid  in  regular  courses;  the  superstructure  is 
straight  stringers  with  balance  beams  and  under  braces; 
there  are  seven  spaces  for  the  water  of  the  creek  to 
pass  through,  forty-two  feet  in  the  clear,  each. 

The  level  commencing  at  lock  No.  5,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Williamsport,  and  terminates  at  Lock  No. 
6,  on  the  west  bank  of  Loyalsock  creek.  It  is  five 
miles  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  perches  in  length; 
five  small  streams  are  crossed  with  stone  culverts,  the 
aggregate  of  their  spans  is  thirty-six  feet,  A  cast  iron 
pipe  passes  under  the  canal  to  drain  a  part  of  the  town, 
its  calibre  is  sixteen  inches;  nine  farm  and  five  public 
bridges  have  been  built  over  this  level. 

The  Loyalsock  h  taken  in  as  a  feeder.  Heavy  em- 
bankments are  carried  over  the  low  ground  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  creek,  and  two  dams  built;  one-across  the 
main  channel,  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  the  other 
across  a  branch  one  hundred  and  four  feet.  At  the 
branch  a  towin.g  path  bridge  is  built  upon  bents,  the 
superstructure  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  "  Mitchell  bridge,"  crosses  the  main  channel,  the 
abutments  and  piers  are  limestone,  dressed,  and  laid  in 
courses;  the  space  between  the  abutments  is  three  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  in  the  clear,  which  is  subdivided  in- 
to three  spans,  two  of  eighty  feet  and  one  (the  centre 
span)  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  chord.  I'ha 
plan  of  the  superstructure  is  a  combination  of  the  per- 
manent bridge  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  Pope's  lever 
bridge;  the  floor  rises  in  its  whole  length  four  feet  six 
inches,  it  is  eft'ectuaily  caulked  and  well  pitched,  so  as 
to  protect  the  under  work  from  the  weather,  the  small- 
er spans  have  versed  sines  of  six  feet,  the  larger  has  a 
versed  sine  of  nine  feet. 

Taking  the  superstructure  in  connection  with  the 
wing  wall,  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  From  the  creek  to  lock 
Nu.  7,  ordinary  ground  is  passed  over,  the  distance  be- 
tween lock  No,  6,  and  jack  No.  7,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  perches,  it  has  but  one  public  bridge. 

Lock  No.  7,  answers  the  purpose  both  of  a  guard 
and  lift  lock,  continuing  on,  the  canal  passes  over  fa- 
vorable ground  until  it  approaches  the  east  line  of  John 
Andrew  Shulze's  farm, at  which  place  a  heavy  embank- 
ment is  raised  across  a  channel  of  the  river,  from 
whence  the  towing  path  is  carried  along  on  "Spring 
island,"  until  it  arrives  within  a  few  rods  of  lock  No.  8, 
where  the  first  land  is  again  resumed,  upon  this  level 
four  bridges  occur,  two  with  abutments  alone,  one  with, 
abutments  and  one  pier,  and  one  with  abutments  and 
two  piers,  length  of  level  two  miles  one  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  perches. 

Pursuing  the  bottom  land,  the  ground  was  remarka- 
bly favorable  for  a  canal;  but  one  six  foot  culvert  occurs 
until  "Armour's  run"  is  reached,  where  another  of 
similar  chord  is  built.  After  crossing  the  run,  embank- 
ments had  to  be  raised  for  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  from 
eight  to  twenty-three  feet  high;  and  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  again,  embankments  had  to  be  raised  twenty- 
three  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  a  culvert  of  twelve  feet  chord  built  over 
"  Carpenter's  run;"  the  canal  then  contiiiue^  along  a 
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side  bill,  anrl  through  deep  cutting  until  it  reaches 
ILock  Ko.  9 — this  level  lias  also  a  culvert  under  it  of  six 
feet  chord,  to  convey  water  to  the  mill  of  Robert  C. 
Hall,  and  one  public  and  six  farm  bridg-es  crosses  it. — 
It  is  three  miles  and  three  hundred  and  eight  perches 
in  lens^th.  A  basin  twelve  rods  long  is  formed  between 
Ipcks  No.  9- and  10. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Lock  No.  10,  "  Hall's 
Bluffs"  set  in,  and  are  ])assed  by  a  wall  and  embank- 
ijient  fifteen  hundred  and  one  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-two  feet  high  above  the  water  of  the  river. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  "Bluff.,"  the  Muncy  falls 
Commenxe,  where  every  facility  for  a  chenp  canal  was 
afforded  until  the  creek  had  to  be  crossed;  here  diffi- 
culties !)eyond  what  was  at  first  anticipated,  had  to  be 
encountered.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  the  rock 
made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  confidently  believed 
that  it  could  be  got  at  to  found  the  abutments  and  piers 
for  an  aqueduct  the  whole  distance  across;  this  idea, 
however,  proved  fallacious,  for  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  get  to  the  rock  on  the  east  side,  that 
abutment  and  the  pier  next  it  had  to  be  founded  upon 
cribs;  they  are  well  secured  with  heavy  rip-rap,  and  a 
crib  sunk  immediately  below  filled  with  henvy  stone. 

The  distance  between-  the  face  of  the  abutments  i« 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  sub-divided  into  four  spans 
of  forty  feet,  each,  in  the  clear;  the  remaining  part  of 
the  space  is  occupied  by  the  piers.  Notwithstanding 
the  unforeseen  difficulties  the  water  was  passed  within 
a  few  days  of  the  time  contemplated  i a  my  last  year's 
Eeport. 

The  flat  below  Muncy  creek  is  considerably  depress- 
ed below  the  level  of  the  canal,  it  is  crossed  by  heavy 
(gmbankments, and  a  twelve  feet  culvert  at  "Glade  run," 
upon  which  immediate  relief  is  had,  and  the  ground 
continues  favorable  until  the  canal  arrives  at  Lock  No. 
11.  Length  of  level  tviro  miles,  tv^o  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four perches,  upon  which  there  are  three  public  and 
two  farm  bridges,  there  is  also  a  four  feet  culvert  un- 
der this  level  that  drains  a  piece  of  low  ground  lying 
behind  the  borough  of  Muncy. 

Between  Lock  No.  11  and  No.  12,  (the  out  lets)  a 
large  basin  is  formed  sixty-four  rods  long,  with  a,n  ag- 
gregate width  of  eighty  feet.  Boats  may  safely  moore 
in  this  basin  at  such  times  as  the  river  may  be  too  high 
to  venture  into  the  pool  of  the  dam. 

The  remainder  of  the  distance  of  the  lower  division, 
two  miles  and  two  perches  is  towing  path,  formed 
partly  along  a  slate  bluff,  and  partly  on  the  alluvial 
|)ank. 

The  tables  show  the  amount  of  work  done  upon  each 
section,  and  upon  each  item  of  incidental  work,  togeth- 
(gr  with  the  names  of  the  contractors. 

The  aggregate  of  the  cost  is,  as  follow.s,  viz: 


For  Sections, 
Dams, 
Aqueducts, 
Locks, 

Public  and  farm  bridges. 
Towing  path  bridges, 
.  Culverts, 
Waste  wiers. 
Lock  Houses, 
Miscellaneous  work, 
Fence, 


Amovint  required  to  complete,  for 
fence,  etc., 


^147.182  031 
14,684  12 
30,328 
38,115 
19,056 
16,063 
10,432 
1,951 
3,074 
24,214 
8,955 


66 

51 

28 

72 

61 

36i 

71 

65} 

37 


On  the  fourth  of  July,  the  first  boat  navigated  the 
canal  as  high  up  as  the  Loyalsock,  since  which  time 
that  portion  of  the  canal  has  been  in  good  order,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  when  the  water  in  the 
creek  was  too  low  to  feed,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  no  breach  has  occurred. 

The  remainder  of  the  lower  division  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  a  few  days;  the  water  from  above  has  already- 
passed  this  place. 

When  I  submitted  you  ray  report  of  1833,  the  Lew- 
isburg  cross  cut  was  so  near  being  completed,  that  the 
water  had  been  introduced.  It  has  also  been  fortunate, 
in  not  having  any  breaches. 

The  whole  cost  is  as  follows: 
Cost  of  work  done  by  William  Cameron, 

on  canal,  locks  and  dam,  8cc., 
Cost  of  work  done  by  James  Lee,  on 

towing  path  bridge  and  embankment, 
Cost  of  fence  made  by  Abbot  Green, 
Cost  of  removing  buildings  by  Rebecca 

Steadman, 


Total  cost, 


§314,059 

03 

500 

00 

g3 14,559 

03 

29,739  73 

1,707  84 

382  00 

200  00 


Total  cost. 


§32,029  59 


Upon  the  line,  the  only  work  put  under  contract,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  done  by  the  supervisor  during  the 
past  season,  was  the  weigh  lock  at  Northumberland. 
The  amount  estimated  for  work  done,  is        3,100  00 
The  amount  required  to  complete,  in- 
cluding buildings,  9,500  00 


Total  cost. 


^12,600  00 


The  lockage  in  the  whole  distance  is  fifty -six  feet, 
(Jivided  into  nine  lifts,  viz:  Lock  No.  5,  has  a  lift  of 
four  feet,  No.  6,  seven  feet,  No.  7,  five  feet,  No.  8,  six 
feet,  No.  9,  six  feet.  No.  10,  six  feet,  No.  11,  six  feet, 
wdNo.  12,  two  eight  feet  lifts  combined. 


The  estimate  made  last  year,  was  for  a  lock  of  wood 
and  stone  combined,  the  lock  now  being  built  is  of  cut 
stone,  one  foot  of  the  bed  and  joints  of  the  ashler,  is 
laid  in  "  Roman  cement;"  the  residue  of  the  walls  is 
grouted  with  a  cement  manufactured  from  a  substance 
taken  from  "  Larles  bluffs,"  on  the  West  Branch.  The 
superiority  of  the  work,  when  completed,  will  fully 
justify  the  Increased  expense. 

By  a  resolution  ofthe  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  last  ses- 
sion, George  Eckert  of  Milton,  in  the  counfy  of  North- 
umberland, was  permitted  to  take  water  from  the  canal 
for  milling  purposes,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  und  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  for 
four  inches  of  water,  four  feet  in  width,  drawn  from 
the  surface. 

On  the  20th  of  September  last,  the  water  was  first 
introduced  into  his  mill  race;  since  which  time,  the 
mill  has  been  supplied  from  the  canal,  with  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  heretofore  specified. 

ROBERT  FARIKS,  Engineer, 
Northumberland  and  Lower  division, 

of  the  Lycoming  line- 
WiLLiAMSPOUT,  October  29,  1834. 


TO  TEIE  CITIZENS  OF  PHIL.\DELPHIA 

The  undersigned  were  appointed,  under  a  resolution^ 
of  a  General  Town  Meeting,  held  on  the  3d  inst.,  to 
prepare  a  Remonstrance  to  the  City  Councils  ag.iinst  a 
project  submitted  to  them,  for  removing  the  Market 
House  from  High  street. 

The  prpject  referred  to  did  not  originate  in  any  peti- 
tion to  Councils.  It  was  a  mere  suggestion,  embraced 
in  a  Report  of  certain  Commissioners,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  Councils  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  con- 
veying goods  to  and  from  the  Broad  street  Rail  Road  to 
the  wharves. 

This  Report  has  been  before  Councils  for  about  a 
month,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  the  pro- 
posed cliange  into  execution.  So  far  as  public  opinion 
has  been  expressed,  it  is  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
removal  of  the  Market  Houses.  The  undersigned  can- 
not suppose  that  Councils  will  be  so  unwise  as  to  re- 
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linquish,  without  any  equivalent,  an  annual  income 
equal  to  tliat  of  a  capital  of  tliree  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  incur  an  expenditure  probably  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  In  short,  the  project  so  far  is  abor- 
tive; and  it  is  presumed,  that  a  rertionstrance  was  to  be 
preserited  only  in  the  event  of  any  Serious  effort  to  car- 
ry the  project  into  execution. 

Until  some  such  eftoi  t  shall  be  made,  therefore,  the 
^ndersi.nned  deem  it  inexpedient  to  exercise  the  pow- 
er conferred  oh  them,  of  calling  another  Town  Meet- 
ing, or  of  submitting  a  remonstrance  to  Councils. 
Paul  Beck,  Jr.  James  Paul, 

W.  J.  Duane.  Joseph  S.  Riley, 

George  Emerick,  Bernard  B.  Hazelton, 

Edward  Macpherson,  Thomas  Fletcher, 
Morgan  Carr,  William  H.  Davis. 

ROBINSON  R-  MOORE, 

Secretary. 

■JuNli  17,  1835. 


RAIL  WAYS— WATER  POWER. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  publishes  a  descriptidh  of 
'a  novel  mode  of  applying  the  water  power  of  rivers, 
'suggested  by  Mr.  Heron,  Civil  Engineer,  at  Richmond. 
If  the  application  be  practicable  in  the  mode  and  to  the 
extent  described  by  Mr.  Heroil,— and  we  have  ho  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  is, — the  discovery  is  of  no  ordinary 
importance. 

The  principle  is  this:— to  apply  the  water  power  ac- 
cumulated at  the  locks  of  a  Caivil  to  a  "  breast  wheel" 
or  "pitchback,"  whereby  four-filths  of  the  power  will 
fee  available  to  set  any  machinery  in  motion.  Let  it, 
'says  Mr.  Heron,  be  applied  to  an  endless  chain  or  rope, 
passing  over  suitable  rollers  along  the  line  of  a  Rail  way, 
after  the  manrter  of  the  station:u-y  system  of  steam  en- 
gines, we  shall  have  a  water  power  Rail  way  entirely 
free  from  the  objections  that  can  fairly  be  urged  to  the 
Stationary  steam  engines,  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
\jp  the  fire  and  steam,  '&c. 

Mr.  Heron  first  enters  into  a  calculation  to  show  the 
force  of  the  moving  power,  and  comes  to  the  result  that 
between  Covington  and  Richmond,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  water  power  of  the  James 
i-iver  would  be  adequate  to  the  transit  and  delivery  of 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  hourly. 

He  next  makes  an  estimnte  of  the  cost  of  the  applica- 
tion, substituting  a  granite  tram  way  for  the  iron  rail 
■way,  which  is  as  follows  for  a  power  capable  on  the 
•James  river  of  delivering  one  hundred  tons  per  hour. 
Motive  power.or  proportionate  cost  of  dams 

per  mile,  '  $3,250 

Ropes,  a  double  line  per  mile,  1,800 
Rope  rollers,  put  up,  850 
Broad  crranite  or  marble  tram  way,  double 

track,  SiOOO 
Grading  and  bridging  per  mile,  2,000 


Add  ten  per  cent,  for  superintendence, 


15,900 
1,590 


Sir,  400 


Mr.  Heron  iiiVit'es  itteii  of  science  to  investigate  his 
jproposed  plan. 


THE  CROPS  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  Miltonian  of  the  13th  inst.  says:— -"  The  ciit 
Worm  has  been  very  destructive  \n  this  section  of  the 
Cotlntry — entire  fields  of  corn  have  been  destroyed  by 
this  mulish  insect:  what  is  left  looks  promising — and 
Thursday  night's  rain  has  given  new  vigour  to  the 
prospects  of  the  husbandman.  There  is  a  hope  that 
the  crops  this  season  will  not  make  more  than  half  a 
failure." 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   LIVERPOOL  ANl^ 
MANCHESTER  RAIL  WAY. 

By  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  Eillnburg— read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  Scotland,  25th  February,  1835. 

The  improvement  of  Railway  communication  is  noV*- 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  that  any  observations 
relative  to  the  construction  of  rail  ways,  or  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  traffic  on  them,  especially  such  as 
are  elicited  in  the  cotn-se  of  practical  trials,  will  gener- 
ally meet  with  some  share  of  public  attention.  I,  there'- 
fore,  venture  to  address  to  this  Society  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kail  way,  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  executed, 
both  as  regards  the  rail  way  itself,  and  the  means  of 
traffic  employed  on  it.  These  observations  occurred  to 
me  during  a  late  professional  engagement  on  that  work 
under  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Liverpool;  and  though  I  dp 
not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  lengthened  account  of 
the  rail  way,  I  trust  that  some  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
colIe*cted  will  be  found  sufficiently  interesting  to  excuse 
fne  for  having  brought  them  under  the  notice  of  the 
Society. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail  way  was  opened 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1830.  Its  formation  and 
construction,  including  the  erection  of  lodges,  depots, 
and  offices,  is  said  to  have  cost  about  one  million  sterr 
ling,  or  at  the  rate  of  33,300/.  per  iTnle;  but  as  much  of  - 
the  work  was  not  done  by  contract,  this  rail  way  canno't 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  expense  of  operations  of 
this  nature,  wliich  now  are  executed  at  a  much  lower 
rate. 

The  whole  length  of  the  main  line  is  thiity  miles. -i- 
It  forms  a  double  way  composed  of  four  single  tracks  of 
rails,  having  several  branches  to  towns  and  collieries 
on  either  side.  The'^e  branches,  in  most  instances, 
consist  of  only  a  single  way,  with  passing  places.  Coi\- 
nected  with  the  main  line,  there  are  many  wOrksof  im- 
portance  and  interest,  including  three  tunnels,  sixty- 
three  bridges,  and  several  cuttings  and  embankments 
of  great  extent.  The  drainage  of  Chatt  Moss,  arid  the 
conveyance  of  the  Rail  v/ay  over  that  bleak  and  uncul- 
tivated tract  of  country,  are  also  particularly  Worthy  of 
notices  but  as  accounts  of  these  works  hate  already 
been  made  public,  I  shall  not  farther  notice  them. 

Except  at  VVhiston  and  Sutton  Inclined  planes,where 
the  inclination  is  at  tile  rate  of  one  foot  perpendicular 
to  ninety-six  horizontal,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Livei- 
pool  and  Manchester  Rail  way,  more  than  one  m  880; 
and  the  curves  in  no  instance  deviate  from  the  straight 
line  more  than  four  inches  in  the  chain,  or  66  feet.-^- 
The  inclination  of  one  in  880  is  hardly  felt  by  the  loco- 
motive engines,  and  the  curves  are  so  gentle  as  to  af- 
fect their  progress  very  little.  But  the  inclines  of  one 
in  96  on  the  main  line,  and  several  of  the  curves  on  the 
branch  lines,  prove  formidable  impediments,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  speed  of  the  engines,  and  occasionally  caUs^ 
ing  them  to  stop.  The  distance  between  the  rails  forirt- 
ing  the  tracks  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  t*o  rail  roads  or  ways  is  the  Same.  The  rails 
are  of  thatforrtt  technically  called/s//-Je//tet?  edge  rails; 
they  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  in  lengths  of  15  feeti 
and  weic;h  at  the  rate  of  351b.  to  the  yard.  They  mea- 
sure 2  inches  in  breadth  at  the  top,  2^  inches  in  depth 
at  the  chair,  and  3|  inches  in  the  middle.  _ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  wlien  these  rails  break> 
the  Iracture  is  generally  a  few  inches  from  the  part 
resting  in  the  chair,  and  never  in  the  thick  part  of  the 
rail, between  the  points  of  support,  which  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  parallel  fail  in  all  cases  of  repair.  This 
rail  weighs  at  the  rate  of  401b.  to  the  lineal  yard.  At 
every  three  feet  the  rails  rest  in  a  cast  iron  chair,which, 
including  keys  and  spikes,  weighs  about  161b.  The 
chairs  rest  upon  stone  blocks  in  the  cuttings  where  the 
ground  is  sohd,  and  upon  wooden  s/eepers  oii  the  em- 
bankments. The  resting  blocks  contain  4  cubit  teet  ot 
stonej  two  holes,  6  inches  in  depth  and  11  inch  m  iliam- 
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eter,  are  drilled  in  tliem,  and  into  these,  oak  treenails 
are  driven,  to  which  the  chairs  are  spiked.  Tlie  sleep- 
ers are  of  oak  or  larch,  and  contain  about  1^  cubic  foot 
of  timber;  they  measure  Irom  9  to  10  feet  in  h  ngth, 
and  being-  laid  across  the  road,  each  sleeper  gives  sup- 
port to  both  rails.  When  sleepers  are  used,  a  seat  is 
cut  in  them  foe  the  cliair,  which  Is  simply  spiked  down 
to  them.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  felt  dipped  in  pilch  is 
generally  interposed  between  the  chair  and  the  stone 
Ijlecks  to  make  the  seat  more  solid.  The  blocks  occa- 
sionally split  when  the  treenails  are  not  driven  home 
•with  care,  but  the  sleepers  are  most  frequently  in  want 
of  repair  and  renewal. 

The  repair  and  keeping-  of  the  way  was  this  year 
(1834)  let  by  contrnct  lor  6000/.  being  at  the  rate  of 
200/.  per  mile.  The  contractor  furnishes  labor,  chairs, 
keys,  and  spikes,  wliile  the  Rail  way  Company  furnish 
rails,  blocks,  and  sleepers.  They  calculate  upon  ha- 
ving to  renew  one  chair  per  mile  per  day,  and  120/. 
per  annum  is  taken  as  tlie  outlay  for  keys  and  spikes. 
The  workmen  employed  in  repairing  the  rails,  and 
keeping  the  road  in  order,  are  called  plute  layers,  and 
the  tear  and  wear  is  so  great,  that  there  is  constnnt 
employment  found  for  three  men  on  every  mile  of  the 
rail  way.  The  Inllas/ings,  in  which  the  blocks  and 
sleepers  are  embedded,  consist  of  snnd  and  broken 
stone,  and  form  a  stratum  of  two  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Rail  way  Company  have  h:id  thirty-two  locomo- 
tive carriages  made,  five  or  six  of  which  are  now  out 
cf  use,  and  many  of  those  at  present  on  the  road  have 
been  almost  totally  renewed.  These  cai'riages  are  all 
numbered  and  named.  No.  1  is  called  the  "  Rocket." 
This  engine  was  made  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  the  en- 
gineers, and  is  that  which  did  them  so  much  honor  in 
carrying  off  the  prize  of  500/.  .given  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail  way  for  the  best  lo- 
comotive carriage.  It  has  been  little  used,  and  is  still 
in  good  repair. 

The  locomotive  carriages  used  at  present  on  the  rail 
way  are  of  three  knids,  and  are  called  train,  luggage, 
and  hanli  en.gines.  The  train  engines  average  about 
thirty  horses'  power.  They  weigh  about  eight  tons, 
and  cost  about  900/.  1  he  luggage  engines  are  In  gene- 
ral thii  ty-five  horses'  power, and  weigh  about  nine  tons. 
They  cost  about  1000/.  Theie  are  only  two  bank  en- 
gines, the  "  Goliah,"  and  the  Samson,"  which  are  used 
for  assisting  the  trains  with  passengers  and  luggage  up- 
on the  inclined  planes  at  Whis'.on  and  Sutton.  They 
are  about  fifty  horses'  power,  weigh  about  twelve  tons, 
and  cost  about  1100/.  The  cylinders  of  these  difTerent 
engines  measure  from  eleven  to  fourteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  length  of  strokes  varies  from  si.xleen 
to  twenty  inches.  The  carriages  used  for  conveying 
water  and  fuel  for  the  engine  are  called  tenders;  they 
have  four  wheels,  and  are  yoked  behind  the  engines. — 
They  average  when  loaded  about  four  tons  weight,  and 
cost  about  150/.  each. 

The  principle  on  which  the  boilers  are  constructed, 
is  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  very  efhcient.  P'or  this 
invention,  it  is  believed  the  Rail  way  Company  are  in- 
debted to  their  treasurer,  Mr.  Booth.  The  shell  or  out 
side  coating  of  these  boilers  consists  of  sheet  iron,  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Brass  tubes,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
are  rivetted  or  fixed  into  the  end  plates  of  the  boiler, 
and  being  open  at  both  extremities,  allow  the  fii'e  to 
pass  freely  through  them.  By  this  means  a  great  sur- 
face of  the  water  contained  in  the  boiler  and  surround- 
ing the  tubes  is  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  the  steam  is 
more  quickly  generated  than  in  the  common  boilers-  — 
A  steel  ring,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
one  inch  in  breadth,  and  sllghly  ^apered,  is  driven  into 
the  brass  lube,  after  it  is  fitted  into  the  boiler  plate,  by 
which  means  the  tube  is  wedged  against  the  plate,  and 
thereby  rendered  water  and  steam  tight.  'I  he  tubes 
are  proved  by  means  of  a  water  pressure  of  50  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch,  and  notwithstanding  this,  they  fre- 


quently burst.  When  this  accident  happens,  the  engi* 
neer  stops  both  ends  of  the  broken  tube  with  wooden 
plugs.  The  mechanics  connected  with  the  rail  way 
prefer  the  large  tubes  of  three  inches  bore  to  the  small 
ones,  which  are  more  apt  to  get  choaked  with  soot  antl 
ashes.  The  boilers  are  generally  seven  feet  long,  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  about  seventy  or 
eighty  of  the  small  .sized  tubes.  Round  the  boiler  there 
is  a  lagging  or  casing  of  one  half  inch  deal  timber,  fix- 
ed with  iron  hoops,  which  being  a  non-conductor,  pre- 
vents the  radiation  of  heat,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
generation  of  steam,  especially  in  frost,  or  in  a  damp 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  time  required  for  get- 
ting up  the  steam,  even  in  the  most  improved  boilers, 
is  generally  above  an  liour,  when  every  thing  is  in  a 
cold  state,*  The  Act  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of 
the  smoke  raised  by  pit  coal,  enforces  the  exclusive  use 
of  coke,  which  increases  the  expense  of  fuel  about  40 
per  cent. 

The  cylinders  are  horizontal  in  all  the  locomotive 
carriages,  with  the  exception  of  two,  in  which  they 
are  vertical,  and  these  are  not  found  to  answer  so  well, 
and  require  more  repair;  the  cause  of  which  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  in  the  following  manner: — When 
the  cylinders  are  vertical,  the  machinery  cannot  yield 
to  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  piston  rod,  and  has 
consequently  to  bear  the  whole  shock;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  cylinders  are  placed  horizontal- 
ly, the  motion  of  the  piston  tends  to  impel  the  carriag-e 
along  the  rails,  by  whicl.i  the  shock  is  deadened,  and 
has  not  so  injurious  an  effect  npon  the  machinery.  The 
objection  to  horizontal  cylinders,  founded  upon  the 
more  rapid  abrasion  of  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  by 
the  effect  of  .gravity,  is  not  found  to  have  much  force 
in  practice.  In  some  carriages  the  piston  rods  are  con- 
nected to  the  outside  of  the  two  fore-wheels,  but  in 
the  improved  engines  they  are  connected  to  cranks  on 
the  axle  of  the  carriage,  in  which  case  the  cylinders 
are  placed  below  the  boiler,  and  are  quite  hid  from 
view.  On  these  engines  also  the  wheels  themselves 
are  connected  by  rods,  by  which  means  the  moving 
power  is  applied  to  four  wheels  instead  of  two,  which 
doubles  the  adhesion  of  the  carriage  to  the  rails.  The 
cross-head  at  the  end  of  the  piston  rod,  working  in  a 
slide  produces  the  parallel  motion.  I  may  add,  that 
some  experiments  were  made  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Rail  way,  with  Lord  Dundonald's  rotatory 
engine,  which  were  of  so  favourable  a  nature,  as  to  in- 
duce the  Rail  way  Company  to  construct  a  locomotive 
carriage  on  that  principle.  I  have  not,  however  heard 
whether  their  efforts  to  introduce  the  rotatory  system 
have  proved  successful. 

The  fire-box,  consists  of  a  double  casting  of  metal, 
with  an  intervening  space  of  about  4  inches.  This  space 
is  filled  with  water,  and  has  a  free  communication  with 
the  boiler,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  It 
has  a  grated  or  ribbed  bottom  for  holding  the  fuel, 
about  nine  square  feet  in  surface.  The  smoke-box  and 
the  funnel  are  made  of  iron,  and  are  indispensable  for 
catching  the  dust  and  embers  blown  through  the  tubes, 
carrying  off  the  smoke  and  steam,  and  causing  a 
draught  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  In  the  improv- 
ed engines,  the  waste  steam  is  ingeniously  blown  into 
the  tender,  and  heats  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
boiler. 

The  framing  in  some  instances  is  made  of  cast  iron, 
but  more  generally  of  wood.  It  rest  upon  the  axles, 
and  supports  all  the  machinery,  together  with  the  boiler 
and  its  accompaniments.  Connected  with  it  also  are 
springs  for  rendering  the  motion  as  smooth  as  possible 


*  A  member  of  the  Society  having  mentioned,that  on 
the  Glasgow  and  Garnkirk  Rail  way,  the  steam  is  raised 
in  20  minutes,  I  think  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
time  stated  in  the  text  is  dated  from  the  first  application 
of  heat  to  the  fuel,  and  is  the  result  of  many  observa- 
tions made  by  me  while  at  Liverpool, 
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for  the  machinery.  The  carriages  have  generally  four 
wheels;  the  "Atlas,"  however,  and  some  others  have 
six.  In  some  carriages  all  tlie  wheels  are  of  the  same 
size,  and  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  v.  hile  others  have 
one  smaller  pair  of  wheels  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  naves  and  rims  are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  spokes  and 
tires  of  malleable  iron-  Sometimes,  however,  ihe 
greater  part  of  the  wheels,  like  the  framing,  is  made  of 
wood. 

It  was  lately  suggested,  as  an  improvement  on  loco- 
motive carriages,  to  work  the  engines  more  slowly, 
and  to  produce  the  same  or  a  greater  speed  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  wheels.  Wheels  of  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter were  accordingly  applied  to  one  of  the  engines,  but 
were  found  to  produce  an  unsteady  motion,  and  so 
greatly  to  increase  the  liability  of  the  carriage  to  start 
off  the  rails  or  break  down,  that  they  were  immediately 
discontinued.  The  rail  way  Company  at  present  al- 
low no  wheels  more  than  five  feet  in  diameter  to  be 
used  on  the  line.  The  greatest  speed  wliich  the  engines 
have  been  able  to  attain  on  a  level,  is  sixty  miles  per 
hour,  without  a  load.  The  Planet  engine  with  her 
tender  went  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  forty-five 
minutes!  being  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  forty  miles  per 
hour,  including  time  lost  in  stoppages  and  ascending 
the  inclined  plane. 

During  the  wet  weather  the  engine  wheels  are  fotmd 
to  adhere  better  to  the  r.ails  than  in  dry  weather,  but  if 
the  rails  are  only  damp  or  greasy,  the  wheels  have  a 
tendency  to  slide  instead  of  rolling,  and  the  carriages 
then  have  considerable  difficulty  in  dragging  along  their 
loads.  According  to  Mr.  Booth's  experiments,  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheels,  in  the  most  unfavorable  state  of 
the  rails,  is  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  sup- 
ported by  them.  During  frost,  a  loaded  wagon  is  gene- 
rally placed  before  the  engine  to  rub  off  any  ice  or 
hoarfrost  that  may  adhere  to  the  rails.  After  the  steam 
is  thrown  of!',  and  the  break  or  drag  applied,  in  order 
to  stop  the  trains,  the  time  that  elapses  before  they 
cease  to  move,  is  generally  from  40  to  60  seconds,  but 
this  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  rails,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  carriages  are  moving. 

There  are  generally  eight  or  ten  engines  at  work  on 
the  line,  each  of  which  makes  four  trips  a-day  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  on  coming  in  at  night 
the  steam  is  blown  off,  and  the  machinery  is  thoroughly 
cleaned.  At  each  end  of  the  line  the  company  have  a 
depot,  consisting  of  sheds,  where  the  engines  are  re- 
paired at  tlie  sight  of  an  overseer  or  manager,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  200  men  are  employed  in 
keeping  these  engines  in  good  order.  The  carriages 
are  daily  in  want  of  some  small  repair,  but  they  gene- 
rally run  about  eighteen  months  before  receiving  a  re- 
newal, or  thorough  repair.  The  "Vulcan,"  a  train 
engine,  ran  no  less  than  47,000  miles  before  it  required 
to  be  taken  into  the  shed  for  repairs,  and  the  "Fire-fly" 
ran  50,000  miles.  I  have  never  seen  any  correct  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  by  the  several  engines,  or  the 
repairs  made  on  them.  According,  however,  to  the 
rail  way  Company's  reports,  the  expenditure  connected 
with  the  locomotive  power,  exclusively  of  outlay  for 
new  engines,  amounts  to  the  extraordinary  sum  of  about 
28,000/.  per  annum.  On  visiting  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  rail  way  in  the  month  of  November  last,  1 
learnecl,  through  th?  kindness  of  Messrs  Pease,  the 
promoters  of  this  undertaking,  that  the  engines  running 
on  that  rail  way  very  seldom  required  repair;  although 
in  their  construction,  and  the  workmanship  employed 
on  them,  they  fall  greatly  short  of  those  in  use  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line.  But  at  Darlington  the 
rate  of  travelling  is  only  eight  miles  per  hour,  while  at 
Liverpool  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  is  the  usual  speed; 
and  hence  we  are  fully  warranted  in  supposing  that  the 
great  tear  and  wear  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
rail  way  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  speed  at  which 
the  engines  are  worked.  Notwithstanding  the  smooth 
surface  on  which  the  carriages  run,  and  the  judicious 


use  and  application  of  springs,  the  tremor  or  shaking 
of  the  engines  is  very  considerable,  and  is  much  increas- 
ed with  speed.  When  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty-s 
five  or  thirty  miles  per  hour,  the  tremulous  motion  of 
the  engine  becomes  quite  alarming  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  luggage  engines  perform  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  generally  bring  in  twenty  loaded  wagons,  averag- 
ing tons  each.  With  this  load  they  move  easily  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour  on  every  part  of  the 
rail  way,  excepting  at  Whiston  and  Sutton  inclined 
planes,  where  the  effect  of  gravity  reduces  their  power 
two  thirds,  and  forces  them  to  bring  their  lead  to  the 
summit  at  two,  and  sometimes  three  trips,  although  as^ 
slsted  by  the  bank  engines.  They  nevertheless  make 
the  journey,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in 
about  two  hours.  Upon  one  occasion  I  saw  the  "Fury" 
engine  with  twelve  loaded  wagons,  averaging  3|  tons 
each,  ascend  the  Whiston  inclined  plane  with  the  aid 
of  the  bank  engine;  its  speed  on  the  level  was  about 
thirty  miles  per  hour,  and  when  it  reached  the  top  of 
the  incline,  the  velocity  was  diminished  to  about  two  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  This  inclined  plane  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  rise  is  at  the  rate  of 
one  in  96. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  load  these  engines 
are  capable  of  taking,  and  of  the  rate  of  charges  and 
expenses  of  fuel,  from  the  fact,  that,  during  my  stay  in 
Liverpool,  the  "Atlas'"  engine  brought  in  forty-seven 
wagons,  being  a  load  of  160  tons,  for  which  the  com- 
pany's charge  would  be  70/.  sterling,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1/.  IO5  per  wagon.  It  is,  I  believe,  calculated  that  the 
combustion  of  half  a  pound  of  coke  will  produce  steam 
sufficient  to  carry  one  ton  one  mile,  at  the  rate  of  tra- 
velling adopted  on  this  rail  way,  so  that  the  conveyance 
of  one  ton  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  require  about 
15  lb.  of  coke,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  2d.  The  ex- 
pense, therefore,  of  fuel  for  bringing  160  tons  froni 
Manchester  to  Liverpool,  according  to  this  calculation, 
may  be  taken  at  1/-  lOi.  while  the  company's  charge 
for  carriages  is  70/.;  so  that  the  chief  expenditure,  af- 
ter the  interest  of  the  first  cost  of  the  rail  way,  is  in 
keeping  the  engines  and  rail  way  in  pair. 

The  second  class  train  makes  the  journey  in  two 
hours,  and  has  generally  eight  or  ten  carriages,  which 
are  open,  and  each  seated  for  twenty-four  persons — 
There  are  nineteen  stations  on  the  line  where  this  train 
regularly  stops,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers; 
and  at  each  station  there  is  a  watchman,  who  makes 
signals  if  he  sees  cause  for  stopping  the  train.  The 
signals  are  made  during  the  day  by  red  flags,  and  by 
lights  E  fter  sunset. 

The  first  class  train  makes  only  one  stoppage,  at 
Newton,  to  take  in  fuel  and  water,  and  performs  the 
journey  of  thirty  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
coaches  in  this  train  are  framed  and  covered  like  hand- 
some road  carriages,  and  are  seated  for  eighteen  passen- 
gers, with  the  exception  of  the  rail  way  mail  coach, 
which  goes  at  the  end  of  the  first  class  train,  and  is 
seated  for  twelve  persons.  The  charge  for  passengers 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  by  the  first  class  train  in 
the  mail  is  6s  6c?,  and  in  the  other  carriages  5s  6d.  In 
the  second  class  train,  the  fare ,  by  the  close  carriages, 
is  Ss  6d,  and  by  the  open  ones  4s.  The  weight  of  lug- 
gage allowed  to  each  passenger  is  60  lb.  beyond  which 
a  charge  is  made  at  the  rate  of  3s  per  cwt-  The  charge 
for  conveying  a  four  wheeled  road  carriage  is  20s,  and 
a  two  wheeled  carriage  15s.  One  horse  is  charged  10s, 
two  horses  18s,  and  three  horses  22s.  About  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty  passengers,  and  six  hundred  and  forty 
tons  of  goods  are  daily  transported  along  the  rail  way. 

Each  engine  carries  two  men,  an  engineer  and  a  fire- 
man, who  have  respectively  5s  and  2s  6c?  a  day.  As  a 
check  upon  their  regularity,  a  fine  of  25  6d  is  irnposed 
on  the  engineer  for  every  fifteen  minutes  he  arrives  be- 
fore his  time.  There  is  a  breaksman  with  the  luggage 
train,  afld  the  trains  for  passengers  carry  two  guards. 
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The  occurrence  of  accident  is  not  so  frequent  as  might 
be  imagined,  as  the  great  weight  of  the  carriages  pre- 
vents them  from  easily  starting  off  the  rails;  and  so 
great  is  the  momentum  acquired  by  these  heavy  loads 
moving  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  easily  pass  over 
considerable  obstacles.  Even  in  those  melancholy  ac- 
cidents where  loss  of  life  has  been  sustained,  the  bodies 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  though  run  over  by  the 
wheels,  have  caused  little  irregularity  in  the  motion, 
and  the  passengers  in  the  carriages  have  not  been  sen- 
sible that  any  impediment  has  been  encountered  on  the 
i-oad.  For  the  prevention  of  accident,  some  arrange- 
tnents  have  been  adopted,  by  which  the  north  rails  are 
exclusively  allotted  for  engines  going  towards  Manches- 
ter, the  south  being  for  those  going  towards  Liver- 
pool. 

The  rail  way  business  is  conducted  by  twelve  direc- 
tors, who  give  a  half-yearly  report  on  the  income  and 
expenditure;  and  a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent,  per  an- 
num has  been  declared  for  payment.  At  present,  the 
i-ail  Vvay  is  in  use  only  during  the  day;  but  by  convey- 
ing goods  during  the  night,  provision  may  be  made  for 
a  great  increase  of  traffic,  without  incurring  expense  in 
^the  execution  of  new  works. 

Edinburgh,  21st  Feb.  1835. 


Frorti  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  and  Inlelligencer. 

i^AUNT  FROM  PITTSBURGH  TO  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. ^ 

Mr.  Editor: — Having  recently  made  a  trip  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  this  city,  along  the  whole  hne  of  our  great  im- 
provement, and  having  experienced  great  pleasure  and 
astonishment  at  what  I  saw,  and  what  we  Pennsylva- 
nians  possess,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  you  a  hasty 
sketch  of  what  a  traveller  may  expect  who  journeys 
that  way,  and  for  no  other  object  than  to promole  ike  in- 
tercourse between  Philadelphia  and  Fitlsburgh.  Having 
travelled  over  every  route  that  the  mouniains  can  be 
crossed,  and  feeling  a  desire  to  examine  our  public 
works;  1  left  Pittsburgh  on  Monday  night  at  10,  in  the 
Pioneer  Packet  line,  expecting  little  comfort,  rough 
fare  and  tedious  travelling;  how  far  I  was  disappointed 
in  my  expectations,  you  shall  be  informed.    You  enter 
an  omnibus  at  your  lodgings,  and  are  conveyed  to  the 
canal  basin,  at  the  termmation  of  the  costly  aqueduct, 
that  carries  the  waters  of  the  canal  over  the  La  Belle 
Allegheny  into  the  city.    I  there  found  the  beautiful 
Packet  Boat  Pittsburgh,  well  filled  with  passengers, 
tiimost  ready  to  start.    A  few  minutes  examination  of 
her  capacity  and  qualities,  dispelled  many  doubts  that 
had  existed  in  my  mind,  as  to  my  own  personal  comfort. 
The  bugle  sounded,  crack  went  the  whip  over  three  j 
niost  beautiful  horses,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  [ 
place  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    The  moon  was  | 
up,  and  as  we  journeyed  along  the  canal,  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  city,  and  the  numerous  towns  and  villages 
that  surround  it.    Thirty  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  alter 
passing  the  town  of  Freeport,  crossed  the  Allegheny 
again  over  an  aqueduct,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  which 
enabled  those  who  are  fond  of  "stirring  wiih  the  lark," 
to  observe  the  beauties  of  both  nature  and  art,  at  one 
view  elegantly  combined.    The  boat  now  entered  the 
Kisskiminatass — our  speed  was  much  accelerated  in  the 
slack  water.    The  craft  not  meeting  with  the  same 
resistance  within  the  confined  dimensions  of  the  canal 
— on  she  moved,  passing  rapidly  by  scenery  that  would 
delight  for  hours.    As  you'  further  progress  on  this 
beautiful  pool,  you  commence  entering  what  is  called 
the  salt  region,  and  as  )  ou  gaze  on  either  bank,  a  dingy 
salt  manufactory  presents  itself    I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  an  hundred.    This  article,  that  gives  zest  to  the 
food  of  millions,  is  sent  from  here  in  great  quantities  to 
the  general  mart  at  Pittsburgh.    Innumerable  coal  pits 
are  opened  along  the  shore,  to  supply  the  works,  with 
fuel  as  they  are  all  conducted  on  the  "boiling  system.'' 
Before  reaching  Warren,  42  miles  from  Pittsburgh, 


your  sight  is  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  enormous 
rocks  laid  bare;  they  appear  as  if  the  earth  had  abandon- 
ed them  for  countless  ages.  Numerous  little  mountain 
streams  may  be  seen  running  and  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  then  not  flowing  into  the  tiver  quietly,  tO 
pay  tribute,  but  dashing  as  a  bold  invader,  as  if  to  give 
Isattle.  Numerous  boats  now  passed  oil  their  way, 
laden  with  every  description  of  goods  for  the  far  west. 

On  the  tops  of  many  were  seen  the  rich  ore  of  the  Ju- 
niata in  blooms,  destined  to  pass  through  the  rolling 
mills  of  the  Birmingham  of  America.  The  tunnel,  six 
miles  from  Saltsburgh,  a  cut  of  840  feet  through,  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  work.  You  glide  through  this  sub- 
terranean avenue,  and  have  scarcely  time  to  imagine 
yourself  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ere  you  again  be- 
hold ".he  blessed  sun. 

Blairsville,  73  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  is  a  beautiful 
town,  having  been  mainly  built  within  a  few  years.  It 
exhibits  a  modern  and  cheerful  appearance.  From  the 
town,  you  pass  on  through  as  picturesque  scenery  aa 
the  most  fastidious  lover  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
could  require-  The  bugleman,  in  attempting  to  enlivert 
the  scene,  murdered  mOst  horribly  some  airs  of  Rossini. 
1  thought  at  the  time,  that  if  the  aborigines  were  again 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  they  must  have  loved, 
that  we  might  pass  on  without  fear  of  molestation,  as 
such  terrific  discord  would  alone  have  put  them  to  flight. 
He  acquitted  himself,  however,  very  creditably,  when 
he  curbed  his  blasts  down  to  'Zip  Coon,'  'Jim  Crov/,* 
and  that  universal  tune,  'Buonaparte  crossing  the 
Rhine.' 

Being  in  a  cheerful  mood,  I  determined  t6  be  pleas- 
ed with  the  arrangements  of  the  line,  and  commenced 
propoundiiig  to  myself  a  few  questions.  One  very  im- 
portant one  was,  whether  this  route  would  not,  ere 
long,  become  a  fashionable  tour  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months?  1  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  the  fact^ 
and  predicted,  on  the  spot,  that  three  short  years  would 
not  elapse,  ere  Philadelphians  would  be  as  plenty  on 
these  romantic  streams,  as  the  stately  sycamores  are  on 
their  banks.  The  works  are  of  greater  magnitude  than 
those  of  New  York  state-,  the  expenditure  for  their 
completion  has  been  almost  double— ^the  scenery  is 
never  monotonous,  as  you  must  find  it  on  the  Nev/ 
York  Canals,  but  is  always  grand,  and  beautifully  di- 
versified. Niagara  is  the  feature  of  their  trip — the 
scenery,  the  works  of  art,  and  the  views  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny, the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio  ours.  But  to  make 
this  trip,  you  wilt  ask  what  can  you  expect  within  the 
confinea  limits  of  12  feet  by  80?  Some  will  exclaim, 
not  much. — I  say,  entertain  your  opinion,  for  the  agreea- 
ble nature  of  your  disappointment  will  be  immense. — 
Let  me  enumerate  the  conveniencics  of  this  little  float- 
ing hotel-  First,  you  have  a  promenade  deck  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  boat,  on  which  you  may  sit,  vvalkj 
read,  a(linire  the  beauties  of  iiaturc  in  all  her  surpassing 
loveliness,  or  skulk  at  one  end,  as  you  should  do,  and 
puff  off  a  good  Havanna.  Next,  the  cabin  has  its  at- 
tractions— good  seats,  tables,  books,  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  to  amuse  you-  The  ladies,  they  have  a  snug- 
little  cabin  of  their  own,  the  curtains  of  which  are  simi- 
lar in  colour  to  tiiose  mentioned  by  the  authoress  ^of 
the  last  journal.  They  besides  are  favoured  with  a 
portion  of  the  boat  as  a  sitting  parlour,  neatly  fitted  up. 
No  gentleman  usually  enters  there,  except  those  who 
may  have  ladies  under  their  proieclion.  The  epicure 
will  ask,  how  is  the  'table,'  and  answers  himself  by  say- 
ing rough  enough.  But  to  this  I  say  emphatically,  no 
such  thing.  The  table  is  covered  with  as  good  fare, 
as  a  majority  of  the  hotels  of  oUr  city. 

If  any  Philadelphians  should,  in  a  happy  moment  de- 
I  termine  on  journeying  that  way,  but  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  to  dispense  wit!^  lobsters,  oysters,  shad,  rock, 
sheep  head,  &c.,  I  will  recommend  him  as  a  friend  of 
his  comfort  and  his  exquisite  stomach,  to  remain  within 
the  sound  of  Christ  Church  bells.  But  if  he  can  put  up 
with  good  beef,  mountain  mutton,  veal,  the  fowls  both 
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of  earth  and  air,  and  the  treasures  of  the  limpid  streams- 
he  may  liave  them  in  view  together  with  abundance  of 
vegetables,  and  as  good  pastry  as  he  ought  to  eat.  Then 
1  advise  him  to  leave  for  a  brief  period  the  bustle  of  a 
great  city,  and  revel  to  satiety  on  the  various  natural 
objects  of  grandeur  that  will  ever  and  anon  strike  on 
his  astonished  sight.  Some  of  my  friends  on  board, 
were  as  anxious  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  dinner  bell, 
as  a  holder  on  change  would  be  to  find  his  stock  had  ad- 
vanced. Several  iiave  I  observed  peeping  into  the 
clean  little  place  called  the  kitchen,  reconnoitering  the 
enemy  they  intend  to  attack.  The  cook  is  esteemed 
by  all  oil  board,  after  the  first  meal,  as  quite  an  artiste, 
and  ranks  as  high  in  consequence  of  the  piquant  sauces 
he  uses,  called  mountain  air  as  did  ever  tide  among  the 
good  livers  of  Europe. 

Another  will  say  (a  real  confirmed  dyspeptic,)  oh,  I 
care  nothing  about  eating,  it  is  what  I  want  to  avoid, — 
but  how,  in  the  name  of  all  the  sleepy  Gods  at  once,  do 
you  manage  to  get  your  natural  rest.  Now  this  is  a 
question  not  easily  answered,  because  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  has  been  accustomed  to  unnatural  rest. — 
If  so,  he  may  depend  on  it,  that  he  will  be  able  to  get 
his  natural  rest,  and  not  a  moment  more;  up  he  must 
get  at  dawn  of  day,  ring  goes  tiie  bell,  down  goes  the 
passengers,  and  the  Qabin  in  a  few  minutes  is  itself 
again; — but  to  be  more  particular — the  sleeping  appa- 
ratus is  ingeniously  got  up.  There  are  three  tiers  of 
hammocks,  or  carcase  recipients;  the  lower  one  is  form- 
ed by  turning  over  the  seats  around  the  cabin,  the  two 
above,  are  suspended  like  the  Fropliels'  coffin,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  in  one  of  which,  if  nature  is  really 
tired,  you  may  find  a  restorer  in  "balmy  sleep;"  but  if 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  sleep  does  not  heavily 
■weigh  your  eyelids  down,  you  will  twist  and  turn,  grum- 
ble, &c-  until 

'Tis  midnight — yet  not  a  nose 
Enhales  the  essence  of  i-epose.' 

Then  the  boat  will  enter  a  lock — open  go  the  sluces, 
and  a  roar  ensues,  that  is  only  oulroared  by  terrific 
Niagara. 

To  put  this  subject  to  rest,  I  will  merely  observe  to 
those  who  have  become  effeminate  from  burying  them- 
selves in  soothing  pillows  and  beds  that  would  rival  the 
Cygnet's  down  in  softness,  that  all  that  can  be  obtained 
in  lieu  of  those  luxuries,  is  the  disposition  that  you  will 
irresistably  feel  to  get  your  natural  rest.  But  even  re- 
garding this  as  an  inconvenience,  it  hsLSsafety  to  recom- 
mend it,  that  no  other  mode  of  travelling  possesses; 
look  at  the  almost  daily  notices  of  accidents  in  stages 
and  steam  boats.  As  a  mode  of  overcoming  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  at  once  the  most  pleasant  and  safe.  The  in- 
valid, if  discreet,  must  prefer  this  mode,  for  fatigue  is 
banished  from  the  trip.  The  literati  will  join  him  in 
praising,  where  he  is  afforded  a  chance  of  pursuing  his 
favorite  studies.  Even  the  bon  vivant  will  be  delighted, 
as  he  will  have  a  well  stocked  bar  ready  to  supply  him 
with  most  of  the  favorite  drinks  that  are  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day.  The  temperance  man  can  be  furnish- 
ed with  iced  lemonade,  and  the  lover  of  the  malt  may 
see  the  white  effervescence  tip  the  red. 

Passing  through  Lockport  and  Centreville,  you  ar- 
rive at  Johnston  in  Cambria  county  103  miles  from  Pitts- 
burgh, you  enter  the  largest  canal  basin  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, it  is  lined  with  warehouses  for  the  reception  of 
goods.  Leaving  Johnston,  you  ascend  the  stately  Al- 
legheny by  inclined  planes,  and  move  through  a  Tun- 
nel cut  through  a  solid  rock  to  the  level;  you  then  take 
a  locomotive,  and  go  over  the  13  miles  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  descend  by  inclined  planes  to  the  beautiful 
Town  of  HoUidaysburg,  38  miles  from  Johnston  and 
141  from  Pittsburgh-  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  those  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
Portage,  every  thing  is  ready,  and  the  mountain,  not- 
withstanding its  formidable  appearance,  is  easily  passed. 
At  HoUidaysburg  you  again  take  the  Packets,  passing 


through  the  villages  of  AVilliamsburgh  and  "Water- 
street,"  you  enter  the  Canoe  Valley,  in  sight  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  you  are  now  on  one  of  the  love- 
ly glassy  pools  of  the  Juniata;  no  description  can  welt 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  singular  beauty  and 
wildness  of  this  region.  The  "Vertical"  or  "Tower 
Rock"  is  now  in  sight,  standing  alone  as  the  fiither  of 
the  Valley,  surveying  his  proud  estate.  After  getting  a 
sight  of  fluntington,  a  large  town  119  miles  from  Pitts- 
burgh, you  enter  the  flourishing  county  seat  of  Mifflin, 
called  Lewistown;  after  leaving  you  get  into  the  long" 
Narrows,  where  many  Union  Canal  boats  were  passing 
from  the  Rail  Road  to  discharge  their  freights,  brought 
from  Philadelphia.  The  laige  quantities  of  decompose 
ed  rocks,  on  the  mountains  between  Lewistown  and 
MifHin,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
When  you  come  in  sight  of  Columbia,  a  traveller  from, 
the  West  considers  his  journey  over.  Columbia  is  351 
miles  from  Pittsburgh,  82  from  Philadelphia,  by  Rait 
Road,  making  the  whole  distance  of  the  route  443 
miles  performed  within  four  days.  After  viewing  the 
scenery  around  Columbia  from  the  Bridge  which  ia 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  visit  that  place,  I  enter- 
ed the  car  attached  to  their  best  Locomotive,  and 
reached  Philadelphia  in  six-hours  from  Columbia;  part 
of  the  distance  was  peformed  at  the  rate  of  21  miles  an, 
hour.  C. 


Early  and  large  Cucumbers. — Maiiy  of  our  gardens 
in  this  place  present  a  very  flourishing  appearance,  con- 
sidering  the  former  backwardness  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Hardy,  whose  skill  in  gardening  deserves  commenda- 
tion, already  has  cucumbers  which  measure  11  inches 
in  length,  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  weigk 
1^  lbs.  together  with  cantelopes  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness.— Miners'  Jour. 


From  the  Commercial  List. 

COLUMBIA  RAIL  ROAD. 

Amount  of  articles  transported  on  the  Columbia  Rail 
Road,  during  the  month  of  May,  1835. 


ARRIVED. 


Flour 

bbls. 

7,507 

Grain 

bushels, 

3,610 

Bacon 

pounds, 

586,802 

Lard  and  Tallow 

do. 

45,411 

Provisions  not  spec'fied 

do. 

15,036. 

Feathers 

do. 

4,300 

Wool 

do. 

2,564 

Cotton 

do. 

4,950 

Tobacco 

do. 

306,051 

Leather 

do. 

57,053 

Furs  and  Peltrys 

do. 

63,724 

Whiskey 

gallons. 

15,280 

Merchandise 

lbs. 

53,232 

Oil 

gallons. 

476. 

Furniture 

pounds, 

22,898 

Window  glass 

boxes, 

682 

Rags 

pounds, 

20,239 

Iron 

do. 

238,754 

Lead 

do. 

2,000 

Copper  and  tin 

do. 

2,491 

Marble 

do. 

308,515 

Lime 

bushels. 

4,452 

Sawed  lumber  . 

feet. 

205,787 

Staves,  heading  and  hoop  poles 

lbs. 

59,260 

Shingles, 

number. 

180,100- 

Sundries 

pounds, 

56,625 

DEPARTED. 

Fish 

bbls. 

298 

Butter  and  cheese 

lbs. 

6,604 

Salt 

bushels 

1,728 

I'rovisions  not  specified 

lbs. 

706. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wool 

pounds 

Cotton         ;  ' 

do 

Tobacco 

do 

Leather 

do 

Hides 

do 

Whislcey 

gallons 

Merchandize, 

lbs. 

Groceries 

do 

Oil 

gallons 

Drug's  and  dyestuffs 

lbs. 

Gypsum 

tons 

Furniture 

pounds 

Window  glass 

half  boxes 

Rags 

pounds 

Coal 

tons 

Iron 

pounds 

Lead 

do 

Copper  and  Tin 

do 

Marble 

do 

Bricks 

number 

Sawed  lumber 

feet 

Sundries 

pounds 

Cars  cleared 

number 

3,000 
26,659 
■22,399 
8,793 
33,555 
1,053 
1,309,157 
747,526 
2,896 
50.710 
151 
72,454 
155 
40,445 
121 
93,702 
916 
13,968 
13,059 
18,195 
2,100 
111,422 
1,380 

Tolls  received,  ^9,668  12. 

DAVID  W.  WRAN,  W.  M, 


died.  Mr.  Kenworthy  washes  his  sheep  in  the  river; 
and  notwitlistanding  the  thorough  washing  given  them, 
the  fleeces  averaged  over  three  pounds. 


AUCTION  DUTIES. 
'  Paid  during  the  last  three  months. 


George  Thomas, 

^7701 

34 

Wm.  Folwell,  Jr., 

4596 

56 

S.  W.  Lippincott, 

3336 

88 

H.  Copperthwait, 

1819 

42 

Wm.  Baker, 

741 

90 

C.  J.  Wolbert, 

691 

03 

T.  W.  L.  Freeman, 

123 

20 

S.  Poulterer, 
Geo.  W.  Smith, 

57 

78 

34  86 

We  yesterday  saw  in  front  of  our  office  a  beautiful 
lot  of  bar  iron,  which  was  manufactured  at  Victoria 
Iron  Works,  Dauphin  County,  by  Frankhn  E.  Wright, 
&  Co.  from  ore  found  near  this  place.  The  ore  was 
taken  fram  the  mine  and  transported  16  miles  above 
Harrisburg  and  returned  here,  in  eight  days  time.  In 
mentioning  this  fact,  we  wish  also  to  state,  that  previ- 
ous to  the  completion  of  the  public  works,  there  was 
no  inducement  to  dig  the  ore  in  this  township,  of  which 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Now,  we  understand, 
six  furnaces  are  supplied  with  it,  and  not  less  than  50 
tons  are  daily  weighed  in  our  sight.  In  this  can  be 
seen  a  striking  benefit  derived  from  internal  improve- 
ments, and,  as  was  remarked  to  us,  an  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  "canals  make  their  own  work."  The  ore  is 
of  very  superior  quality,  yielding  about  65  per  cent — 
Columbia  Spy. 


Fiom  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter. 
WOOL. 

On  Saturday  a  brisk  business  was  done  in  the  Wool 
line  in  this  borough.  Sixty  cents  per  lb.  are  now  offer- 
ed for  full  blood,  and  a  proportionate  advance  on  infe- 
rior grades.  We  inspected  a  lot  sold  by  Jesse  Kenwor- 
thy, of  East  Bethlehem  township,  on  Thursday  last,  for 
62^  cents  per  lb.  and  agreed  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  all  those  who  have  e.xamined  it,  that  it  is  the  best 
lot  of  Wool  ever  brought  to  our  market.  In  quality  it 
is  about  the  same  grade  as  our  best  flocks;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  handled  and  put  up  gives  it  all 
the  v/hiteness  and  firmness  of  a  bale  of  cotton.  Wool 
growers  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this  matter.  Man- 
ufacturers are  always  willing  to  give  from  three  to  four 
cents  more  per  pound,  for  wool  well  washed  and  han- 


WOOL. 


The  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter  says — "The  wool 
crops  of  this  county  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  600,000 
lbs.  which  at  55  cents,  the  average  price  paid  this  sea- 
son, would  bring  into  the  county  ^360,000." 

From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
PATENT  SAFETY  GUARD. 

Mr.  CnAiG — I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Capt. 
Acheson,  of  the  steamer  George  Collier,  has  embraced 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  attaching  to  his  engine 
our  valuable  citizen,  Mr.  Cadwallader  Evans'  "Patent 
Safety  Guard  against  explosion  of  Steam  Engine  Boil- 
ers,"  which  is  without  doubt,  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
his  spendid  vessel.  It  will  relieve  passengers  accus- 
tomed to  steam  boat  travelling  from  any  apprehension 
of  danger;  and  to  those  heretofore  timid  and  alarmed 
about  the  dangers  of  steam,  it  will  be  a  sure  guarantee 
of  safety,  as  the  Safety  Guard  must  act  the  instant  the 
boilers  get  over  their  proper  temperature,  and  give  no- 
tice of  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  explosion, 
without  the  least  precipitation  of  the  engineer. 

Every  commander  of  a  steam  boat  should,  without 
hesitation,  imitate  Captain  Acheson's  promptitude,  and 
thus  secure  the  perfect  ease  of  their  passengers;  and  to 
their  beats  a  sure  safe  guard  against  such  awful  calami- 
ties as  have  occurred  with  engineers  in  whom  every 
confidence  has  been  placed.  Several  scientific  gentle- 
men have  wltnessetl  the  operation  of  the  one  in  use  at 
the  P.  S.  Mill,  and  with  certificates  of  some  of  the  first 
engineers  of  Philadelphia,  show  the  utility  of  the  "Safe- 
ty Guard." 

Mr.  Evans  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of 
Steam,  and  has  made  several  valuable  improvements  in 
the  steam  engine,  and  being  raised  under  the  eye  and 
receiving  instruction  from  his  father,  Oliver  Evans, 
well  known  as  the  greatest  of  engineers,  should  there- 
fore be  most  competent  to  do  justice  to  such  an  in- 


vention. 


F. 


THE  POCAHONTAS,  CAPT.  WEST. 

A  friend  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  this  citv,  who  went  to 
Liverpool  in  the  Pocahontas: — "We  left  the  Capes  of 
Delaware  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  day  of  April,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  noon,  and  were  within  thirty 
miles  of  Liverpool,  waiting  for  a  pilot,  on  Sunday,  the 
tenth  of  May,  and  should  have  been  ashore  early  in  the 
day,  but  the  said  guide  did  not  reach  us  till  eleven  at 
ntjriit,— thus  a  day  was  lost.  Our  voyage  was  made  in 
eighteen  days.  We  landed  this  morning,  the  eleventh, 
before  break/ast,  which  makes  but  the  nineteenth  day. 


Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated,  Chicago,  June  5,  1835 

Dear  Sir — I  arrived  here,  early  in  May,  in  good  health 

 and  on  the  2d  of  June  received  the  remainder  of  the 

boxes  and  packages  forwarded  from  New  York  on  the 
20th  of  April — a  part  of  them  having  arrived  on  the 
25th  of  May.  This  delay  is  owing,  mainly,  to  the  ice, 
which  so  long  hhckaded  the  port  of  Buffalo.  Merchants 
here  have  not  yet  received  all  their  goods — although 
those  at  Peoria,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  here, 
HAVE  HAD  THEIRS,  BY  THE  WAY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, SIX  WEEKS.  When  our  canal  to  Peoria 
shall  be  completed,  we  shall  be  able  to  receive  all  our 
goods  from  Philadelphis  through  Pittsburgh,  the  Ohio 
and  Illinois  river  and  canal,  earlier  than  by  Lake  Erie, 
unless  there  is  some  other  channel  than  the  New  York 
canal. 
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